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PREFACE 

TO THE liATEST LONDON EDITION. 



Ai die •tijcct of lU stndr, ud du 
ad of «U wudom, a practical ntUi^t 
m a collectioii of the mort appnred Kt- 
capts, in all the uta of Donestic and 
Sacial Life, tutj be coaaidered ai a 
TaluM coBtainiag iM«rlr the whole of 
the wiadoB of Ban, woruj of preierva- 
fiw. la t^ld^ the preaent vtriume has 
Wn cooBpiled under the feeling, diat if 
•Iher oooka of 8denc« in m world 
n deatrojed, thia aia^e rolunn would 
ht fauad to embodj the reaalta of the 
■rial experience, obaerration and 
abeowica of "****^^»J dnrinc 1 t 

qpaof Ike worid. 

Tkeeratical reaaoBipy and hiatorical 
dAila haTe, of canne, been ariuded, 
■d the ob^ of the compler h been 

' Rwmine hia apace, and c at 

ts the point Whaterer n a do, 
sire to ao, with tiw materii irith 
h Datnte haa auMiIied thei , and 
with the powen wbioi thej p<w , is 
hoc plainlj taaght and nccinctU pre- 
•ervcdf wbetho- it reRard compliGated 
■anaEictarea, nteana oi caring diaeaaea, , 
Mpic pw cea a ea of varioaa kinds, or the 
~ — oMjr, happinea^ and preaervatuNi of I 

The best aadtoritiea hare been re- 
ttncd to, and innnmerable Tolamea con> 
Mltcd, and wfaererer dillerent processes 
«f apparcntlj eqoal ralae, for attaining 
Aa im»e end, nare been found, thtj 
hvc been introdnced. 

Aaoag the workaconaalted hare been, 

T^ Mmlhrr UTiprini. Hfl Ttk 

n> Mtfmtarr of AiM ud Btiaaam, <0 Tob. 

TW 1.m4m Jo«tMl «r Arts ud SdMww. 




Tte SwiM of ilM AfritalWnl 8a«is9,90vek 

Tba Fumerl Htgi^iis. M vdi. 

Tomta^ Punnr^ OJaodw. 

LanMH on OaMMdof, 1 toL 

Jinaurac'fl DoniMtia CjelafHtdia, t Tok 

TiHOkKT on VminHhing. 

RioHiKiMDH on tha HataUio'Aitlk 

Thom^*'i Fnetica of Phnie. 

Cooris'a Dictionuy of SiUfnT> 

Tbdbhtom'i Britiidi HarUl. 

WtuM'a Ditto. 

laiiOH'a Soboot oTAiU, 

Hudaaid to Uw Aiti. 

Surra'a Labontorjr of tba Artu 

H4MILT0V on Drawiog. 

Tha Editob*! Thooauid FniMlMWih ta Ma 

im&ctDm ud CbMniiti^. 
Datt'i Anioattanl CbwoMtrj. 
HanT'i ElaMDti oTCbamutrr, 
CHirr^L'a Chaoiutry ^plied to (ha Alta 
Oaaaokr'a Cjclo[Mgdii. 
The En^uh and othar CjtHapm^ia, 

Besides innvmenible treatises on spe- 
cial subjects, minor journals, and a mat 
▼arietr of mannscnpt cammnnicaciona 
from friends and connexions of the edi- 
tor and publisher. 

A general, rather than a scientific, 
arranKcment has been adopted, because 
the o^ect of the work is popular and 
universal, and, though likelj to be nae- 
fui to men of acience, it is more espe- 
ciallj addressed to the public at large. 
In like manner, as br as posuble, tech- 
nical and scientific language has been 
avoided, and popular names and simple 
descriptions have been preferred. 

Every care has been taken in the print- 
ing to avoid errors in quantities, aa well 
as to select the best receipts of each 
kind) but notices of errors, omisiiona, 
or experimental improvements, vrill be 
thankfully received b^ the publisher, for 
the use of future editions. 

The Index will render it easj to refer 
to evcTT- article of importanc*. 
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TO THE FOURTH AMERICAN EDITION. 



Iir fiilfilling the duty of prepuing for 
the press a new and enlarged edition of 
the valuable work of Mackenzie, the 
Editor has steadily borne in mind its 
evident Bim at e;eneral practical utility; 
and consequently he has submitted both 
alterations and additions to its rules. 
While the former will be found but 
few,— -a circumstance arising from the 
nature of the book; the latter are both 
numerous and important,— amounting 
to about fifty pages, exclusive of those 
contained in the Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment and the Appendix. 

The Medical part has been condensed, 
simplified, and adapted to the climate 
and diseases of the United States. A 
short, but complete manual of ^^ Direc- 
tions for rearing the Silk Worm, and the 
Culture of the White Mulberry Tree," 
toother with an extensive article on the 
Diseases of the Horse, may be noticed 
as among the important adaitions. The 
Culinary art has not been nejglected — 
the numerous original receipts from 
the best modem authorities of the 
♦* Kitchen," for preparing various deli- 
cacies of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, including Pastry, Puddings, &c. 
will no doubt prove acceptable to Ame- 
rican housekeepers. The man of family, 
the Sportsman, the Artist* the Mechanic, 
and tne Farmer have all been remem- 
bered. And an unusually large and 
correct Index gives every facility of re- 
ference that could be wished. 

The attention of the Reader is called 
to the ^'Miscellaneous Receipts." In 
this portion, which is very copious, nu- 
merous receipts have been placed, which 
could not with propriety be elsewhere 



arranged. It has also been made the 
receptacle of much valuable matter ob- 
tained from several kind female friends 
and the fruit of researches into many 
curious and rare books^ and which was 
prepared at too late a period for insertion 
m the appropriate departments. The 
Appendix of " Instructions in the Art 
of Carving,*' with its numerous wood 
cuts, will, it is hoped, prove acceptable 
and useful to our country readers, for 
whose accommodation this work was 
originally designed. 

The Editor more especially notices 
the following works, as sources from 
which he has derived considerable as- 
sistance: The Franklin Journal; Wil- 
lich's Domestic Encyclopaedia, by Pro- 
fessor Cooper; a Tract published by the 
Pennsylvania Society lor the Rearing 
of Silk Worms, &c.; and the curious 
work of Colonel Hanger, of sporting 
memory. 

In conclusion, the publishers beg leave 
to state, that neither time nor expense 
has been considered in endeavouring to 
render this edition cheaper and better 
than any other which has been published, 
and at the same time worthy of the pa- 
tronage which is solicited for it They 
have availed themselves of the services 
of a gentleman as Editor, who has been 
for a considerable time engaged in the 
preparatory researches. "^The type, though 
small, is very legible and distinct; and 
in the selection of the paper, whilst re- 
gard has been had to the colour, it has 
been deemed of main importance that it 
should be sufficiently durable to resist the 
frequent usage into which a work of tliis 
description must necessarily be called. 
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ASSAYING OF METALLIC ORES. 

ncfove metallic ores are worked upon in the 
Dlvge way, it will be neeestaiy to inquire what 
m af metal, and what portion qf it, is to bo found 
h% detcrminste quantity of the ore; to discover 
^Mhcr it will be worth while to extract it largely, 
lU IB what manner the process is to be conducted, 
•alio aaawcr that purpose. The knowledge re- 
~^~^~ far this is called the art of assaying. 
Asaay oforet in the dry -way. 
aaaaying of ores may be performed either 
klhe dty or moist way; the first is the most an- 
aad. in many respects, the most advanta- 
and eonsequently still continues to be mostly 




_ made either in emciblcs with the 

Ifaft 0/ the bellows, or in tests under a muffle. 

The asny weiglits are always imaginary, some- 
Ibcs an ounce represents a hundred weight on the 
hrpe scale, and is subdivided into the same num- 
Icr of ;«arts as that Iiundred weight is in tlie great; 
• dbai Tiir eotitents of the ore, obtained by the as- 
sy, ihall accurately determiDc by such relative 
fn^cffllon the qoaniity to he expected from any 
•dfbt of tbe ore on a larger scale. 
MotuUng the ore, 
Im llie lotting of the ores, care should be taken 
tolaffe small portions from different specimens, 
ihmdk should be pulverized, and well mixed in an 
inaa or br«»s mortar. The proper quantity of the 
w is ftav taiken, and if it contain either sulphur 
.ic, it is put into a crucible or test, and ex- 
to a mftfSenUc degree of heat, till no vapour 
from it; to assist this volatilization, some 
tM « flakail quantity ofpowdercd duuxoal. 

Ta amiat the fusion of the ores, and to convert 
matters connected with them into 
I use different kinds of fluxes. The 
and efficacious materials for the com- 
vi these sre, borax, tartar, nitre, sal am- 
eonunoii salt, glass, fluor-spar, charcoal 
>^7, yOMhf lime, litharge, ko. in different pro- 

As the wbole p roce ss of which wc are spcakinj^ 
■Rf»Iy aa trxpcriment, made for the purpose ot 
■3; vhiii is tlic nature of tlic metal con- 
111 Uae ore. and the prot>oitioii the former 
c» ite lactfcr; the little ad<litional expense in- 
ky L ipioyinf amwud iniftad of vegetable 
''m aot to be rmrdcd, particularly, when 
fbabilitT ot tW ore,oceasiaoeathcre- 
■vd. For • mode flf preparing it 
Be. 





Crude or white flux. 

This consists of 1 part of nitre, and 2 of tartar, 
well mixed together. 

Black Jlux. 

The above crude flux detonates by means of 
kindled charcoal, and if the detonation be effected 
in a mortar slightly covered, the smoke that rises 
unites with the alkalized nitre and the tartar, and 
renders it black. 

Cornish reducing fiux. 

Mix well together 10 ounces of tartar, d ounces 
and 6 draclims of nitre, and 3 ounces and 1 drachm 
of boi^x. 

Cornish refining fiux. 

Deflagrate, and aflcrwurdi pulverize, 2 parts of 
nitre, and 1 part of tartar. 

The above fluxes answer the purpose very well, 
provided the ores be deprived of all their sulphur; 
or, if they contain much earthy matters, because, 
in the latter case, they utiite witli tliem, and con- 
vert them into a thin glass: but if any qtiantity of 
siUphur remain, these fluxes tmite with it, and 
form a liver of sulphur, which has tlie power of 
destroying a portion of all tlic metals; consequent- 
ly, the assay under such circumstances must be 
very inaccurate. The principal difliculty in assay- 
ing ap])ears to be in the appropriation of the pro- 
per fluxes to each paKicular ore, and it likewise 
appears, that such a discriminating knowledg:e cau 
only be acquired from an extensive practice, or 
from a knowledge of tlic chemical aninitics and 
actions of diflferent bodies upon each other. 

In assaying, we are at liberty to use the most 
expensive materials to efi*cct our ])urpose, hence 
the use of different saline fluxes, but in the woric- 
ing at lai*ge, sucli exiKMisive means cannot be ap- 
plied; as by such pi*ocesses the inferior metals 
would be too roudl cnliance<l in value, cspcciidly 
in working very pOOTOrt^s. In consetiuencc of which, 
in smelting works, where the object is the produc- 
tion of metals in tlie great way, cheiq>er additions 
are used; such as lime-stone, feldt-spar, fluor-spar, 
quartz, siind, slate, and slags. These are to be 
clioscn accor<ling to the diftei-ent views of tlie 0|)e- 
nitor, and the nature of the ores. Thus iron ores, 
on account of the ai*giIlaeeous earth they contain, 
require calcareous additions, and tlie copper ores, 
rather slags or viti-escent stones, tlian calcareous 
earth. 

Humid assay ofmetattic o)v^. 

The mode of asiiaying ores fur tlieir particular 
metals by tlie drv ^a^V is deficient so far as relates 
to pointing out llie different sul>stances connected 
with them, because tliey are always destroyed by 
the process for obtaining the assay metal, llie ••- 
•ay by the moist way it moi'c cqit«c^ Vcnmift 1 
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diffemt inbitaiieet etn be fteedntelj Atoerteioed. 
The late celebrated Bemnann firtt oommunicated 
this meUiod. It depends upon a knowledge of the 
ehemioal affinities ofdifferent bodies for each other; 
and muit be varied aeeording to the nature of the 
ore; it is very extensive in its application, and re- 
qpires great patienee and address in its execntion. 
To describe the treatment of each Tarietj of me- 
tallic ores would take up too much of our room; 
but to give a general idea, we shall describe the 
procedure, both in the dry and the humid way, on 
one species of alt the different ores. 
To tutayiron ores. 

The ore must be roaited till the vapour ceases 
to arise. Take 8 assay quintals of it, and triturate 
them with one of fluor-spar, j of a quintal of pow- 
dered charcoal, and 4 quintals of decrepitated sea 
idt; this mixture is to be put into a crucible, lined 
on the inside with clay and powdered eliarooal; a 
cover must be luted upon uie crucible, and the 
emcible itself exposed to a violent fire for an hour, 
and when it is cool, broken. ^Vhen, if the opera- 
tion has been well conducted, the iron will be round 
at the bottom of the crucible; to which must be 
added those metallic particles, which may adhere 
to the scoria. The metallic partidea to adhering 
may be separated, by pulverizing it in paper^ and 
then attracting them with a magnnt. • 

Another imoJ?.— If the ofe should be in a calci- 
Ibrm state, mixed with earths, the roasting of it 
pivvious to assaving, if not detrimental, is at least 
•nper6uous; if tne earths should be of the argilla- 
eeous and siliceous kind, to half a quintal of tnepi, 
add of dry quick lime and fluor-spar of each 1 quin- 
tal and ^, reduced to powder, and mix them with 
^ of a quintal of powdered charcoal, covering the 
whole with one ounce of decrepitated common salt; 
and expose the luted crucible to a strong forge fire 
for an nour and a quarter, then let it gradually cool, 
and let the reeulus be struck off and weighed 

Another, — u the ore contain calcareous earth, 
there will be no occasion to add quick lime; the 
proportion of the ingredients nmj be as follows^— 
viz. 1 assay quintal of the ore; 1 of decrepitated 
aea-salt; | of powdered chareoal; and 1 or fluoi^ 
^>aru and the process conducted as above. 

There is a mat difference In the reguli of iron; 
when the eoldre^Ius is strudL with a hammer and 
breaks, the iron is called cold short: if it break on 
being struck red-hot, it is called red short: but if 
it resist the hammer, both in ita cold and ignited 
state, it is good iron. 

Humid tuiatf ofvrmt ore. 

To asaqr the calciform ores, vluch do not eon- 
tain much earthy or stony mattar. the^ must be re- 
duced to a fine powder, and disaolved in the marine 
•aid, and precipitated by the Phissian alkali. A 
determinate quantity of the Fnssian alkali must 
be tried previously, to ascertain the portion of iron 
which it will precipitate, and the estimate made 
•ecordingly. If the iron contains any considerable 
portion w zinc or manganeae, the precipitate must 
be calcined to re<lness, and the calx treated with 
dephlogisticated nitrous aald, which will then take 
up only the calx of zinc{ when this is separated, 
the eau should min be treated either with nitrous 
acid, with the addition of sugar, or with the acetous 
acid, which will dissolve the manganese, if any; 
the remaining calx of iron ma^ then be disaolved 
by the marine acid, and precipitated by the mine- 
ral alkali; or it may be fiulher calaiiied, and then 
weighed. 

ZhteoreB, 

Take the aas«r weight of roasted ore, and mix 
It well with 1-ilh part of chareoal dust, pot it into 
a strong fatted earthen retort, to which jniiit be 
itlad a r aa dn.1 ; plaea the retort in a fonMee, and 



raise the fire, and continue it in a violent hei 
two hours, suffer it then to cool gradually, an 
zinc will be found adhering to the neck of th 
tort in its metallic form. 

In the humid way. 

DisUl vitriolic acid over calamine to diynea 
residuum must be lixiviated in hot water; wtu 
mains undissolved is siliceous earth; to the 
tioa add caustic volatile alkali, which precipi 
the iron and argil, but keeps tilie zinc in soli 
The precipitate must be rcdissolved in vit 
acid, and the iron and argil separated. 

Tin ores. 

Mix a quintal of tin ore, previously washed, 
verized, and roasted, till no arsenical vapour ai 
with half a quintal of calcined borax, and the 
quantity of pulverized pitch: these are to be |: 
a crucible moistened with charcoal-dust and w 
and the crucible placed in an air-furnace. . 
the pitch is burnt, give a violent heat for a ^ 
hour, and on withdrawing the crucible, the re{ 
will be found at the bottom. If the ore be not 
washed from eartliy matters, a larger quanti 
borax will be requisite, with some powdered | 
and if the ore contain iron, some alkaline salt 
be added. 

In the humid way. 

Theassay of tin ores in the liquid way was lo 
upon as impracticable, till Bergroann devisee 
following method, which is generally succei 
Let the tin ore be well separated from its i 
matrix, by well washinj^, and then reduced t 
most subtle powder; digest it in concentrate 
of vitriol, in a strong heat for several hours, l 
when cooled, add a small portion of conoenti 
marine acid, and suffer it to stand for an hoi. 
two; then add water, and when the solution is c 
pour it off, and precipitate it by fixed alkali- 
grains of this precipitate, well washed and d 
are equivalent to 100 of tin in its reguline stat 
the precipitate consist of pui'e tin; but if it coi 
copper or iron, it must be calcined in a red 
for an hour, and then digested in nitrous i 
which will take up the copper; and afterwarc 
marine acid, which will separate the iron. 

X^ead ores. 

As most of the lead ores contain either sul 
or arsenic, they require to be well roasted. *] 
a quintal of roasted ore, with the same quantit 
calcined borax, ^ a <|uintal of fine powdered g 
a ^ of a quintal of pilch, and as much clean 
filings. Line the crucible with wetted chat 
dust, and put the mixture into the crucible, 
plaoe it before the bellows of a forge>fire. V 
It is red hot, raise the fire for 15 or iiO mini 
then withdraw the crucible, and break it ^ 
cold. 

In the humid way. 

Dissolve the ore by boiling it in dilute nit 
acid: the sulphur, insoluble stony parts, and 
of iron will remain. The iron may be separate 
digestion in the marine acid^ and the sulphu 
digestion in caustic fixed alkali. The nitrous ( 
tion contains the lead and silver, which shoul 
precipitated by the mineral fixed alkali, and 
precipitate well washed in cold water, dried, 
weighed. Digest it in caustic volatile alkali, w 
will uke up the calx of silver; the residuum, b 
again dried and weighed, gives the proportioi 
the calx of lead. 132 grains of which are cqui 
100 of lead in ito metaUic sUte. The differ 
of weight of the precipitate before and after 
application of the volatile alkali, gives the q 
tity of silver, 189 grains of which are equal to 
of silver in its metaHic state. 

Copper oret. 

Take tn exaet tro^ oanee of tho ore, previc 
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ed« aad cileliie It mSk itir It til ^ time 
iron rod, witbout remoring it from the 
after the ealcinatioo add an equal qoan- 
rax, half the quantity of futible giau, one- 
e quantity oft pitch, and a little ehareoal 
• the inner mrace of the crucible with a 
apo«ed of chareoalpduit, a little fine pow- 
ij, and water. Corer the mats with com- 
, and put a lid upon the crucible, which is 
eed in a furnace: the fire is to be raised 
r, till it bums briskly, and the crucible 
d ia it for half an hour, stirring the metal 
J with an iron rod, and when the scoria 
keres to the rod appears clear, then the 
mast be taken out, snd suffered to eoo1{ 
ich it must be broken, and the regulus 
i and weighed; this is called black copper, 
which, equal parts of common salt and 
to be weA mixed together. The black 
brought into fusion, and atea-spoonful of 
a thrown upon it, which is repeated three 
ioMS, when the metal is poured into an 
old, and the button is found to be fine 

Jn the humid •way, 
■ nlution of ritreous copper ore. In 5 
weight of concentrated Yitriolie acid, and 
dryneu; add as much water as will dis- 
vitriol thus formed; to this solution add 
r of iron, which will precipitate the whole 
ner in its metallic form. If the solution 
■mated with iron, Uie copper must be re- 
in the same manner, and precipitated 
be sulphur m^ b« ••parmt**d by filtration. 
r, precipitated from its solutions by any 
Mlrver, is always in the state of a fine 
rdcr. A solid malleable mass of it how- 
be obtained in the humid way, by ex- 
lotioos of (he sulptiatc, obtained from the 

10 of eojipvr witli sulnhur, to the air, in 
Ikrr a ccruin period, buttons of the pure 
C2l iu specific eravitv to fused copper, will 
depntited cm the sides of the vcsseL 

BiMmiUh oret. 
ve be mineralized by sulphur, or sulphur 
, a preTious roasting will be necessaxr. 
^ ores require no roasting, but only to be 
B0 a fine powder. Take the assay weight 
jt with halt the quantity of calcined borax, 
Mae of pounded glass; line the crucible 
pwnal; melt it as quickly as possible; and 

11 done, take out the crucible, and let it 
iHlly. The regulns will be found at the 

In the humid "way. 
% ia casilv soluble in nitrousaotd oraqua 
I v^Titioa It eolouriess, and is precipitable 
iC^oo of pure water; 118 grains of the 
le from nitrous acid, well washed and 
I eqoal to 100 of bismuth in iU metallic 



AnHmafual •m. 

crucible, bore a number of tmall 

bottom, and place it in another ccuoi- 

ler, luting them well tocelher; then 

quantity of ore in imalT lumps into 

sole, and lute thereon a cover; place 

o» a beaith, and surround them with 

ittchea distant from them; the in- 

omat be filled with ashes, so that 

ble may be covered with them; 

-, ebaraoal nuatbe laid, and the 

n&'boC bj the aasiatanee of hand bel- 

sny bciag of easy fusion Is 

tfvooih the bolea of the oppcr 

OT OBe» wbcra kit eoUceted. 

MB bi afM regia. both ibo reguhit 





and arsenie remain in the adntlon, the mlphiir is 
sepiMted by filtration. If the solution be boiled 
widi twice its weight of strong nitrous acid, the 
regulus of antimony will be precipitated, and the 
arsenie eouTerted into an acia, which may be ob- 
tamed by eraporation to dryness. 
Mmgcmete oret. 

The regulus it obtained by mixing the calx or 
ore of manganete with pitch, making it into abalL 
and putting it into a crucible, lined with powdered 
charcoal, 1-lOth of an inch on the lidet, and ^ of 
an inch at bottom, then filling the empty tpaee 
with charDoal dutt, coTcring the crucible with an* 
other inverted and luted on, and expoting it to tho 
strongest heat of a forge for an hour or more. 
In the humid way. 

The orei should be first well roasted to dephlo« 
gisticate the calx of manganese and iron, if^any, 
and then treated with nitrous acid to dissolve the 
earths. The residuum should now be treated with 
nitrous acid and sugar, by which means a eolour- 
iess soliitioD of manganese will be obtained, and 
likewise of the iron, if any. Precipitate with the 
PMssian alkali, and digest the precipitate in pure 
water; the pmssiate of manganese wHl be dissolved, 
whilst the pmisiate of iron will remain undissolved. 

Anenical orct. 

This assay is mule by sublimation in close vea* 
sels. Beat the ore into small pieces, and put them 
into a matrass, which place in a sand pot, with a 
proper dagr — of h««t: the arsenie subhmesin this 
operation, and adheres to the upper part of the 
vessel; when it must be carefully collected with a 
view to ascertain its weight. Sometimet a single 
sublimation will not be sufficient, for the arsenie 
in many cases will melt with the ore, and prevent 
iu total volatiliiation; in which case, it is better 
to perform the first sublimation with a moderate 
heat, and afterwards bruise the remainder again, 
and expose it to a stronger heat. 
In the humid way. 

Digest the ore in marine acid, adding the nitrous 
by degrees to help Uie solution, llie sulphur will 
be found on the niter; tlie arsenic will remain in 
the solution, and may be precipiuted in iu metal* 
lie form by xinc, adoing spirit of wine to the solo- 
tion. 

^nekeltre. 

The ores must be well roasted to expel the nl- 
phur and arsenie; the greener the calx proves du- 
ring this torrefactioo, Uw more it abounds in the 
nickel; but the redder it is, the more iron it eoo- 
tains. The proper quantity of this roasted ore is 
fused in an open cmoible, with twice or thrice its 
weight of black fliD(» and the whole covered with 
common salt By exposing the crucible to the 
strongest heat of a fer^ fire, and makingthe hisioQ 
complete, a regulns will be produced. This rega« 
lus is not pore, bul eontains a portion of arseaie| 
cobalt, and iron. Of the first it mar be deprived 
by a fresh calcination, with the addition of pow« 
dered ehareoal; and of the second by sooriftcationi 
but it is with difficulty that It is entirely frsedfroiD 

the iron. 

Intheh wdd -ma^. 

By solution in nitrous aeid, it is freed freoi Its 
solphuri and by adding water io the solution, bis- 
muth, if any, may be preeipHated; as may silver^ 
if coatained in it, by the marine aeid; and eoppsr, 
when any, by iron. 

To separate cobalt from niekd, when the eobalC 
is in considerable quantity, drop a saturated solu- 
tion of theivasted ore in nitrous aaid into liquid 
volatile alkali; the eobalUe part is inMaoUy redis- 
solved, and aasomes a garnet eoloori whenfineradi 
a gr^powder rsoMfaw on the filler, wUah Is ^ 
nielEa The cobalt nar be vnil|Mi4 
I) folatiJi alkaU by anr mUl 
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Cobalt ore*. 

Free them as much as possible from earthy mat- 
ters bj well washing, uid from sulphur and arsenic 
bj roasting. The ore Ifaus prepared is to be mixed 
with three parts of black flux, and a little decreoi- 
tated sea-salt; put the mixture in a lined crucible, 
cover it, and place it in a forp? fire, or in a hot 
furnace, for tliis ore is vety difficult of fusion. 

AVhen well fused, a metallic regului will be 
found at the bottom, covered with a sooria of a 
deep blue colour: as almost all cobalt ores con- 
tain bismuth, this is reduced by Uie same opera- 
tion as the regulus of cobalt; but as they arc inca- 
pable of chemically uniting together, Ihey are 
always found distinct from each other in the cruci- 
ble. The regulus of bismuth, having a greater 
specific gravity, is always at the bottom, and may 
D<i separated by a blow with a hammer, 
/ft the humid -way. 

Make a solution of the ore in nitrous acid, or 
aqua regia, and evaporate to dryness; the I'esiduum, 
treated with the acetous acid, will yield to it the 
oobaltio part; the arsenic should be first precipi- 
tated by the addition of water. 

Mercurial ores, 

llie calciform ores of mercury are easily reduced 
without any addition. A quintal of the ore is put 
into a retort, and a receiver luted on, containmg 
some water; the retort is placed in a sand bath, and 
a sufficient degree of heat given it, to force over 
the mercury 'vmich is condensed in the water of the 
receiver. 

Sulphuretted mercurial oret. 

The sulphurous ores are assayed by distillation 
in the manner above, only Uiese ores require an 
equal weight of clean iron filings to be mixed with 
them, to disengage the sulphur, while the heat 
volatilizes the mercury, and forces it into the re- 
ceiver. These ores should likewise be tried for 
cinnabar, to know whether it will answer the pur- 
pose of extracting it from them; for this a deter- 
minate quantity oi the ore is finely powdered and 
put into a glass vessel, which it exposed to a gen- 
tle heat at first, and gradually inereased till nothing 
more is sublimed. By the quantitv thus acquired, 
a Judgment may be formed whether the process 
vrill answer. Sometimes this cinnabar is not of so 
lively a colour as that which is used in trade; in 
this case it ma^ be refined by a second sublimation, 
and if it be still of too danL a colour, it may be 
brightened by the addition of a quantity of mercury, 
ana subliming it aeain. 

Numid ataay of cinnabar. 

The stony matrix should be dissolved in nitrous 
acid, and tlic cinnabar being diaengaged, should be 
boiled in 8 or 10 times its weight of aqua regia, 
composed ofS parts of nitrous, and 1 of marine acid. 
The mercury may be prccipitited in its ranning 
form by zinc 

Silver ore». 

Take the. assay quantity of the ore finely pow- 
dered, and roast it well in a proper degree of neat, 
freauenUv stirring it wi& an iron rod; Uien add to 
it about double the quantity of granulated lead, put 
it in a covered crucible, and place it in a furnace; 
raise the fire gently at first, and continue to in- 
crease it gradiudly, till the metal be^ns to work; 
if it should appear too thick, make it thinner by 
the addition of a little more lead; if the metal 
should boil too rapi^v, the fire should be dimiiush- 
ed. The surfiice will be covered by degrees widi 
a mass of scoria, at which time the metal should be 
carefully stirred with an iron hook healed, espc- 
eially towards the border, lest any of the ore should 
remain undiaaolved; and if what is adhoent to the 
hook when niied from the crucible melts quickly 
again, and the extremity of the hook« iSlbst it is 



grown cold is covered with a thin, shining, iraoot 
crust, the scorification is perfect; but, on the coi 
trary. if while stirring it, an^ considerable damm 
ness IS perceived in th^ scoria, and when it adhen 
to the hook, though red hot, and appears unequal 
tinged, and seems dusty or rough, with p^ns ii 
terspersed here and tliere, the scorification is u 
complete; in consequence of which the fire sbou 
be increased a little, and what adheres to the hoc 
should be gently beaten off, and returned with 
small ladle into the crucible again. When tl 
scorification is perfect, the metal should be pouri 
into a cone, previously rubbed with a little tallo^ 
and when it becomes cold, the scoria nu^ be sep 
rated by a ^w strokes of a hammer. The butt 
is the produce of the assay. 

J9y citpeUaHoru 
Take the assay quantity of ore, roast and grii 
it. with an equal portion of litharge, divide it in 
2 or 3 parts, and wrap each up in a small piece i 
paper; put a cupel previously seasoned under 
muffle, with about six times the quantity of Ic 
upon it When the lead begins to work, careful 
put one of the papers upon it, and after this is a 
sorbed, put on a second, and so on till the whc 

auantity is introduced; then raise the fire, and 
le scoria is formed, it will be taken up by tl 
cupel, and at last the silver will remain alon 
This will be the produce of the assay, unless tl 
lead contiuns a small portion of silver, which m 
be discovered by putting an equal quantity of ti 
same lead on anotner cupel, and working it off 
the same time; if any silver be produced it rai 
be deducted from the assay. Tnis is called ti 
witness. 

In the humid way. 

Boil vitreous silver ore in dilute nitrous aci 
usin^ about 25 times its weight, until the sulph 
is quite exhausted. The silver may be precipiti 
ed from the solution by marine acid, or commi 
salt; 100 grains of this precipitate contain 75 < 
real silver; if it contain any gold it will remain u 
dissolved. Fixed alkalies precipitate the eartJ 
matters, and the Prussian alkali will show if ai 
other metal be contidned in the solution. 
7b atsav the value of silver. 

The general method of examining the purity < 
silver is by mixing it with a quantity of lead pr 
portionate to the supposed portion of alloy; by tei 
ing this mixture, and afterwards weighing t] 
remaining button of silver. This is the san 
process as refinine; silver by cupellation. 

It is supposed tnat the mass of silver to be ex 
mined', consists of 12 equal parts, called pcnn, 
weights; so that if an ingot weighs an ounce, cai 
of the parts will be l-12th of an ounce. Hence, 
the mast of silver be pure, it is called silver of : 
penny-weights; if it contain l-12th of its weight < 
alloy, it is called silver of 11 penny- weights; if: 
12ths of its weight be alloy, it is called silver c 
10 penny-weights; which parts of pure silver ai 
called 5 penny-weights. Tt must be observed her 
that assayers give the name penny-weight to 
weight equal to 24 real grains, which must not 1 
confounded with their ideal weights. The assayer 
grains are called fine grains. An ingot of fine si 
ver, or silver of 12 penny-weights, contains, thei 
288 fine grains; if tliis ingot contain l-288th of a 
loy, it is said to be silver of U penny- weights an 
23 grains; if it contain 4-288ths of alloy, it is sal 
to be 11 pennjT-weights, 20 grains, &c. Now 
certain real weight must be taken to represent tl 
assay-weights: lor instance, 36 real jg^ns repn 
sent 12 fine penny- weights; this is subdivided in( 
a sufficient number of other smaller weights, whic 
also represent fractions of fine penny-weichts an 
grains. Thus, 18 real grains represent 6 fine pet 
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■r-w^^(s; S TcA grains represent 1 fine penny- 
vei^iL, or ^ p^ins; a real ^ain and a halfrepre- 
■col 1:2 fine j^raiu^; l-32d ot areal grain n'prcscnts 
a quarts- r of u tine piiin, "which is only l-752d pai*! 
cf a Dia&s o€ 1'2 pen nv- weights. 

Double atsau of rihyr. 
It 19 cu«omai7 to inakT; a clouhlo. atcsny. The 
liUtrr for the assay should he tiiken from opposite 
il'iv* o{ rlie iiij^Tit, and tried on a touch stone. As- 
K:yti-> kuov piftty nrarly the v;due of silver merclv 
\f\ rlj,.- lor-k <if tlif inpot, and still better by the tc^t 
li li,\' touch stone. The quantity of lead to bo 
aJ;td i" n-jjijlali-d by the j>ortion of alloy, vhich 
bfiitg in gi-nrnil rtippi.-r, will be nearly as follow b: 
(Jl Mlvcr 
dut. gr. dwt.j;T' Ilo<iuires from 

(\ lo 5 to G"* 

1-2 to 8 to y 

IS i.j 12 to 13 
h to 7 lt> l.iX'> U\>t ° 
18 to lito 13 (.= -2 
U to I 12 to ItJ 
V2 t:i 18 Oto t^ 



when the lead revives, it separates the gold from 
the sand; and the freeing of tlie gold from the lead 
must !»e afterwards iKM-formed by cupellation. 

J!nuehcj\ — Mci-j^iann assayed metnllic oi-es con* 
taining cold, by mixing two'parts of the ore well 
pounded and washed, with 1 and a ^ of litliarge^ 
and 3 of glass; covcnng the whoK: with common 
salt, and melting it in a smithes forge, in a covered 
crucilde; he tlu-n opened the cniciblo, put a nail 
into it, and continurd to do so till the ii'on was no 
longrr atuicked. The lead was thus pivcipitated 
which contained the gold, and was afterwainls sepa* 
rati'd by cupellation. 

JJminil asitav of gold mixed vith martini pi/n'teit ■ 
Dissolve tlu; oiv in 12 times its weiglit of dilute 
nitrous acid, gradually added; ])hice it in a proper 
degi*ee of lieal; this takes uj> the soluble parts, and 
leaxes tiie gold untouched, with the insoluble ma- 
trix, from whieliilmay be seiKiratcd by aquaregia* 
The g\)ld nuty be again sej)arate<l from the acjua 
regia by jioining ether upon it; the etlier takes up 
the gold, and bv being burnt ofi' leaves it in its me* 
tullic .state. Tlie solution may contain ii'on, cop* 
jK-r, muiiganestr, ealcai'eous e4trtli, or argil; if it be 
evaporated to diyne-sS, and the residuum heated to 
rt:dnes.s for half an hour, volatile alkali will extract 
r:i-t« *ty l.i-at, thi- l«;ad is put into it, and tlie fire 1; tlu- co]tper;dephlo]risticated nitrous acid the earths| 
|j<7t:*«i-j till the lead becomes nrd hot, smoking, -the acetou.s acid llie manganese; and the marine 
ici'l 4jiT.tir-d ?»y a motion of all its purts, called itsS !, ncid the c:dx of iron. The sulphur floats on the 
CUT il-iciuti. 'I'li''ii the silver is to bi: ]iiit on the j first solution, fi'om which it should be separated by 
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"n^e c'.jM 1 nm-»l be lieated i*ed hot for halfn 
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ki'^r t^ fri.-c :iiiy niti:d is put upon it, by which all 
li*j.>'.:irv i* txiirlled. \\ hen the cupel is almost \ 



Oijr ». Mfi! ill** fiiv continued till the silver lias en- 
hr^l ill?- \\-n»\i and when the mais ciiTulates well, 
lilt "fi- ..» I .'i.^l Ke diminished bv ciosin^ moit; or 
\w\. •;,- il.iiir <•! the a!»*'ay furnace. The heat should 
t- «. tf ^il:i'."(!, t'lat the metal on its surface may 
ipji'jr e!-iii\».\ and iinleiit, while the cu|k'1 is less 
ft*:. •r»<r Uif "niokc shall rise lo the piof of the 
iL;fl- . t.lut niifbilatinns shall be made in all diivc- 
ti i-, ii,.! that ihi- niiddh- fif the nietal shall apiH'ar 
•r '•fj. > iih ^ •>ir>all circle of lithar^*, which Ts 
f i." '.\y iiiihilii d by tlie cupel. IJv this tifat- 

|>T. 

I- 
>. 

IV 

• •J 
h , 

'. :i •■ I ..r;jf «. :'. \n! and Militi. 



:),'• Irail -aw] allov will be entirelv ansr)rbed 

'i- cupi I, and the siher become bright and 

-.J. i*;»' II it i* Said to lighti-n; after which, if 

:■ r-'i'i:, lirfs l»<«'irwcll |M'i'fiirmed, the sihirr 

'i- f ,*■ i> d V if.h rainliow ci»loui*<, which ipiick- 

•f* I'liil cr^>M f:ti h fillier, and then the but- 
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<'i :.•!.> if ion «'f \*i-i;»ht shows the quant iU' of 
A^ all h ;id contain:* a small poitioii ot sil- 
« 'I^Lkl v> i^ht with that uvd lu the assay is 

v", mU'I 'b«- ppMluct dediictfd from the assay- 
1 hi*. {•••niiMi ii called THE wiT.xEss, — Jii- 

• ^ •>/' .'iX^ii'.' • / ■' fjt. 

fj "* auU fUn .'Vt {onti!,'tu'u:r ^^oUl. 
•■■ r..ih i- ri'-w most ;r« in-rullv u«rd is bv 
-..;> ii, till* '|ii-tp' r i]iia:itity is taken and 
*. . H p'i\*i!< r: u'lfiiit fiiii-t<-iith of its Mei^lit 
. <.' L>i|\' I- ii inMi-il, ;iiii] till* whole Irilu- 
.-. iL iiiiiii:.r. TIk- :itti.ictifin subsisting 
''■ _'■ II :irid i|iiiekoi|\t ;■, ijiiickly uiiite> 



filtration. 



ALLOYS OU COMPOUND METALS. 



Metals, in general, will unite with each other by 
fusion or amalgamation, and acquire new proper^ 
ties, llitiss is a compound of copper and zinc; and 
]»os*^'8ses a different c(dour to cither of tlic com* 
poiient \>arls. 

Th<r attnu'tion of cohesion of the different me- 
tals which are to form the compound must be over* 
come; accortiingly, they become intimately mixed 
together. The compound is n<»t formed by a che- 
! mical nnicm of tlie pailiclesof ibediflerent metals, 
but from an (*qual>Ie diiViision throughout each 
other, in mass. As metals heHi in ditferent de- 
gn'e». of lie'ti, c:<re should be taken not to atld those 
metals wliicli fu-ie easily, to others which ixMpiii-c 
a greiiti-r degit-c of h»-at, wliile they are too hot) 
liecause the former may eva])onite and leave the 
compound imiK-rfect. Or, if th<-y ai-e brought into 
lusion t(»jr«thei-, it should be un<liTa flux to j)revent 
the volatile metals in)iii evaporating, bctore the 
union is efl'ected. 

Ur wolu — ^Tosuic ^old. 

]\Tilt tnrrf-ther eipial jiart:* of c«»pper and zinc, 
ot t/if h\i'.-Ht tfHiJtcraturti that \trilljmte thf/oimcri 
siir llii-iu wfll tn uro<bice an iiilim:iie niixiure of 
the nifliils. Mod add by drj^rees small quauliliesof 
y.inc; till- :.IIov first assumes :i y«-llow cobjur like 






:i.t t :iri jiii:d,.,:iii», vihicli is jiifSM-d ■ bruin, on addiii|^ a little iiKiri* zinc it becomes pup- 
' ■ ' '• • ■■ ' |,]i-, siiiil la.olly pf-rl't ctly wbiti, %«bich is the piiqMT 

appi-:u-aii(-t* of tin: desired pntduct, when fused. 
Till- qu:inliiy ot /inc to bo u^^cd ultii*{ether, sliouhl 
be fii.iu tiu'v*iuoto fiftv-li\e iiaiu out of a hun- 
<hed. 



n.';. . I 
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.. I ^ 1- rli' r; llif ^"td 14 easily Si'|m. 

't- .i'j.:il.';iiii, by i'Np/-»uv tJ a proper 

. ". -^lii'h ■ V ijiiir.ilis th"' f|uickMl\i-!', 

'•■ ;^- '!•'. '1 hi.i evapi'^ratioii Miould be 

.' : •ifi<!.ilioii (.f :il| the ripfr.iti«>tis by 
I > ' ''.urn d In nil the rith iiiine^of I'erii, 

. ••:*•.'. — Tak'; a f|uantiiy of tin' gold 

• J : I • d h'lt, qiK-ni h il in u :iti r, n p' .it 

' :«: ■ •- iiiit< H, uiiit ihi; coliiii:* ol the ^..iiid 

A r> •idi'>h biiiwii. 'I'hi-n luix il uilii 

tt^'uX. Ill lil)iar,;i*,uiul rrti\ethe lithiU-<^e 



Melt t(»;:ithir ■i^ IN. of lin, ^ lb. of biMHUth, } 
lb. of ai.liiii<iii\ , ai:il \ lb. (f 1< ad. A \i rv excel- 



li'iil alliiv will ill- tiiiiiii d by u iir^ tbi m- priipoi^ 
liiiii-: il In II-' d I >i iiKikiii,; ti-a-piit->aiiil other ves* 
SI U uliit-ii are requin d t'> iinil.-ite silver. The/ 
retain tluii' Liiiliaiicy ti th- l.ibt. 
^inothcr. — A \Kiy line silver-looking metil is 
Ui lulilin^ a ^nmli purtion of chaico.d- j. composid ok' 1U> pounds el tin, H uCt«^^>Mk«(l 
em[Maing u. to a proinr dt j^rcc ol hcjt; I. (ijuuiiy, 1 of biaiuuth, bud 4 of coypcs- 
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Tombac. 
Mdt tog^er 16 pounds of copper, 1 pound of 
tin, and 1 pound of zine* 

Bed tombac. 
Put into a erucible 5^ pounds of copper: when 
fused, add ^ pound of zinc: these metals will com- 
bine, forming an alloy of a reddish colour, but pos- 
sessine more lustre than copper, and also greater 
durabuitj. 

White tombac. 
When copper is combined with arsenic, by melt- 
ing them together in n close crucible, and covering 
the surface with muriate of soda, to prevent oxi- 
dation, a white brittle alloy is formed. 
Common pewter. 
Melt in a crucible 7 pounds of tin, and when 
fused throw in 1 pound oi lead, 6 ounces of cop- 
per, and 2 ounces of zinc This combination of 
meUds will form an alloy of great durability and 
tenaci^; also of conmiderable lustre. 

Bettpevfter. 
The best sort of pewter consists of 100 parts of 
tin, and 17 of regulus of antimony. 

Hard pewter. 
Melt together Vi pounds of tin, 1 p' ^d of regu- 
lus of antimony, ana 4 ounces of copper* 
lixUe'key vahen. 
Fuse in a crucible 4 ounces of lead and 8 ounces 
of antimony, and cast into a bar. This alloy is of 
considerable hardness and lustre, and is used by 
ilute manufacturers, (when turned into small but- 
tons in a lathe,) for making valves to stop the key- 
holes of flutes. 

Common solder. 
Put into a crucible 2 pounds of lead, and when 
melted, throw in 1 pound of tin. This alloy is that 

generally known by the name of solder. When 
eated by a hot iron, and applied to tinned iron 
with powdered rosin, it acts as a eement or solder; 
it is also used to join leaden pipes, &co. 

Bard Bolder, 

Melt together 3 pounds of oopper, and 1 pound 
of tin. 

Sofi solder. 

Melt together 2 pounds of tin, and 1 of lead. 
Printers^ typet. 

Put into a crucible 10 pounds of lead, and when 
it is la a state of fusion, throw in 2 pounds of anti- 
mony; these metals, in such proportions, form the 
alloy of wliich common printing types are made. 
The antimony gives a hardness to the lead, with- 
out which the type would speedily be rendered 
useless in a printing press. Difierent proportions 
of lead, copper, brass, nnd antimony, fret^uently 
eonstitute this metal. Every artist haa his own 
proportions, so that the same eompfMition cannot 
be obtained from different fouDdrl«i| each boasts 
of the superiority of his own mixture. 

Small types and stereviype plates. 

Melt 9 pounds of lead, and Uirow into the cru- 
cible 8 pounds of antimony and 1 pound of bis- 
muth: these metals will combine, forming an alloy 
of a peculiar quality. Tliis quality is expatuion 
as it cools; it is therefore well suited for tlie forma- 
tion of small printing types (particularly when 
many are cast together to form stereotype plates,) 
as the whole of the mould is accurately filled with 
the alloy; consequently tiiere can be no blemish in 
the letters. If a metal or alloy liable to contract in 
cooling were to be used, the effect of course would 
be very different. 

t^nother. — ^Thc proprietors ofdifTerent foundries 
adopt diff*erent compositions for stereotype plates. 
Some form an alloy of 8 parts of lead, % parts of 
antimony^ and l-8th part of tin. 
Mode of casting. 

ArtiM mnufii^ture of stereotype plates, plaster 



of Paris, of the consistence of a batter-puddin] 
fore balune, is poured over the letter-press \ 
and worked into the interstices of tlie types w 
brush. It is then collected from the sides 
slip of iron or wood, so as to lie smooth and < 

Eact. In about two minutes, the whole ma 
ardened into a solid cake. This cake, whi< 
to serve as the matrix of the stereotype plat 
now put upon a rack in an oven, where it uc 
goes great heat, so as to drive off* superfluous u 
ture. When ready for use, these moulds, ace 
ingto their size, are placed in flat cast-iron pots 
are covered over by another piece of cnst-iroo 
forated at each end, to admit the metallic coi 
sition intended for die preparation of the stereo 
plates. The flat cast-iron pots are now fast 
in a crane, wliich carries them steadily to the 
tallic-bath, or melting pot, where they are imii 
ed and kept for a considerable time, until all 
pores and crevices of the mould are comph 
and accurately tilled. When tliis has taken p 
the pots are elevated from the bath by wor 
the crane, and are placed over a water trougl 
cool gradually. When cold, the whole is tui 
out of the pots, and the plaster being separatee 
hammering and washing, the plates are read] 
use; having received the most exact and pci 
impression. 

Metallic casts from engravings on copper, 

A most important discovery has lately been m 
which promises to be of considerable utilitv ii 
flne arts: some very beautiful specimens of' ro< 
lie plates, of. a peculiar composition, have h 
appeared under the name of ** cast exoravin 
Ihis invention consists in taking moulds 1 
every kind of engraving, whether line, mezzot 
or aquatinta, and in pouring on this mould an s 
in a state of fusion, capable of taking tlie finest 
pression. The obvious utility of this invcntioi 
applicable to engravings which meet witli a n 
sale, and of wiiich great numbers are requi 
will be incalculable; as it will wholly prevent 
expense of retouching, which forms so promi: 
a cliarge in all works of an extended sale, 
sooner is one cast worn oi^, than another may 
mediately be procured from the original plau 
that every impression will be a proof. 1 bus 
works of our most celebrated artists may be hx 
ed down, tid injinititmy for the inipravement 
delight of future ages, and will afford at the s 
time the greatest satisfaction to cveiy lover of 
fine arts. 

Wlute metal. 

Melt together 10 ounces of lead, 6 ounces of 
mutli, and 4 drachms of ivgulus of antiiru^ny. 

Another, — Melt together 2 pounds of regulu 
antimony, 8 ounces of brass, and 10 ounces ofi 
Common hard white metaL 

Melt together 1 pound of bmss, 1^ ounce of s 
ter, and ^ an ounce of tin. 

Tutena^. 

Melt together 2 parts of un, and 1 of bismu 
Fitsible alloy. 

Put into a crucible 4 ounces of bismuth, 
when in a state of fusion, throw in 2i ouncei 
lead, and, 1]^ ounce of tin; these metals will c 
bine, forming an alloy fusible at the temperai 
of boiling water; the discovery of which is ascri 
to Sir Isaac Newton. Mould tliis alloy in b 
and take them to a silversmith *s to be made ; 
halfa dozen tea-spoons. If one of tliesc be gi 
to a stranger to stir his tea, as soon as it is pun 
from the tea-iK>t, he Mill be not a little surpri 
to find the spoon melt in tlie tea-cup. 

The fusibility of this alloy is certainly surpris 
far the C^iag temperature of each oi its com 
uei , 5il»^\y» i* higher than twice that of boil 
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ismnth fiuetat 476% lead at 612**, and tin 
whilst vater boils at 212°. 
V. — Mflt togvlhcr 1 cmiice of zinc, 1 onncc 
h. anil 1 ounce of lead; this alloy will be 
be rt'inurk^ibly fusible (nUbnu};b each of 
1, s< f»anitf ly, rcfiuiivs consi<k'rabIe heat 
f) and Mill iitidt oven in hot Mater: It Mill 
-emuin in a fused stMe on a sheet of l>a}M;r, 
htm*: of a lamp or candle. 
i^raphirtU application of fimble alloys. 

pii't-e of uhiu* paper at the bottom of a 
LtT. ami Irl it dr\": then write on it with 
writ ill]; ink, and sprinkle some finelv- 

gnm ;ir:diir over the writing, Mhieh will 
I slijjht relief. NVhen well dried, bnish 
wd*T that does not adlirre, and pourfusi- 

iiifo thv* Siucer, takin*^ care to cool it 
liat cr\>':diizaiion may nnt t:ikc place. 
IT :i cijuiiieqi.irtof theMritinj; will be ob- 
j|i!v-«-d on the metal, liy immersing 
I *li^hily warm water, any adhering gum 
•ino\c-d, and then, if examined by a glass, 
jj ma\ t.-anily be rt*ad and seen to be iM?r- 
rfviard-, I)}' using common printer's nik, 
n« n^ay he taken from it, all of which will 
ic-fitri.'!-9 of the first writing. 
Hculiics in this new application of the fu- 
f arv, til a\oid unequal thickness in the 
Tiotiil, which causes it to alter in form, 

undi.-r prvsiure; and to jirevent the sur- 

cryttjdlizing, when the ink will adhere 
s U'A re«|uirfd. 

C<i *tt f] om fusible metal. 
iir.;iti<>n of three parts of lead, with 2 of 
ct bi»ntuih, fiirms an alloy which melts at 
'ialup»r f.f lyr' F. 

iiig c.t«>ts with this :uid similar alloys, it 
ir*t 'o u<w the metal at a temperature as 
s*ibh-; :<-, if but a few degires elevated, 

whieh ailheres to the tilings from which 
Ui 1»«- tArii, fiimis vapour, an<l ]troduces 

'I'fie fiiM-d meud must be allowed to cool 
lip iiiiTil ju>i it/aily to M't at the edges, 
|i«>ij;* it iitt-i the moulds, procuring in this 
tif-ii t-.isti fii>m inoulijb of M'ooil, or of 
ii!;ir siiSblaiiieS. When taking iinpres- 
4 gern«, fc*-:iU, 8cc. tin: fusi d alloy ftliould 
I "-I p.ijM r or pasti-board, and stirnrd 
it *»»-c«'iiji's p:isly, frniii ctxiling, at which 
hr- ;c»M!t, div, or >cal, tihould be sudilenly 
■ ii i», "ii-l a very sharp iiiiprr^sion will 
jti: i 1 1' • t . J it f null of .S( inicf, N 0. 20. 

• */'. :• ; 7,; c inj* #. th n. 
Y* •^' r t-i|iril p;(ii^ (f bismuth, lead, and 
I ■.vT^'.'i'.ril 4j'iaiitity of (juicksiher. 
x\»\*- '.i^i'to, uiththe addition of a snudl 
i 1 fill rr« ir}", is UM'd ff»r injecling the 

I!. «i-^ : r..:t>'riiir:d piiparilioris; aUo for 
■nrf. i'!s*s <f\ aril HIS cu\iti'-H of ihe bo<lv, 
i f]»«. «-..p. 'rill.' :iniiii:il fctnu;ti:re may lie 
mt,'\ ** pit*:'*' <! Iiv niiMiis of a i^olutiou of 

• :.»-r; u'.d r!if iitit.dlic cast will be pre- 
ari ;*. I .'•■ I »-l.tti'. 

• f ••-■ 'jv'; • '//" » > I Mral mnrlii'nrrtf. 
»-f-»}i' r III :t ri-U( ihlo vJ diMchiiif of zinc 
;irt: w h« n i<ii>«i1, p'nir th<-iii iiito a cdil 
:rii*:iii«ir-;; j «jr:« hiii.i <if iiu itiii-T. The 
pill Cf.iiit.tii>> u iih llio>.i nirtuU, and f >i'in 
(**r arj:jl:r»m. »' it xt t-dl«-d,) fit to be 
I ih** ci:^hii iM ithiiii pp-ss till' plate, or 
of ail •U(i''ir.il i.i.icltiiie. Helore the 
Is aivfili'-'d. it lii pnifHT to nth the cubbion 

fT of Lill"-* *\A b*-(-v.wax. 

#Vr xarm^hin^ f;(ure9. 

tHMVof tin, nith the lame nuantity 

b ia a cnKible: when melted, add ^ an 
" ■ ■ When pcticcilj combined, 
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take the iniztare from the fire, and cool It This 
substance mixed with the white of an egg, formi n 
very beautiful varnish, for plaster figures. Sec. 
To plate looking'glaaaea. 

This art is en*oueouslv termed sUveringy for, si 
will be presently seen, there is not a particle of 
silver present in the whole coroiiosition. 

On tin-foil, fitly disposed on a flat table, mercu* 
ry is to be pouretl, and gc'ntlv rubbed with ahare't 
foot: it soon unites itself with the tin, which then 
becomes very splendiil, or, as the workmen say, ii 
qiticketied, A plate of glass is then cautiously to 
be slid iipon the tin-leaf, in such a manner as to 
sweep oft the redundant mercury, which is not in- 
corporated with the tin; leaden weights are tlien 
to be jilaced on the glass, and in a little time the 
quicksilvered tin-foil adheres so firmly to the glass, 
that the weights mav be removed without anr 
danger of its falling of^. The glass thus coated il 
a common looking-glass. About 2 ounces of mer- 
cury arc suflllcient for covering three square feet of 
glass. 

The success of this operation depends much on 
the clearness of the glass; aii<l the least dirt or dust 
on its 'surface will prevent the adhesion of the 
anudgam or allov. 

JJquid ftnl for silvering gkut ghbet. 

Melt together 1 ounce of clean leacf, and 1 ounce 
of fine tin, in a clean iron ladle; then iinmediatelj 
add 1 ounce of bismutli. Skim off the dross, re* 
move the ladle fi'om the fire, and before it sets, 
add 10 ounces of quicksilver. Now stir the whole 
carefully together, taking care not to breathe over 
it, as the fuinca of tlie meraury are very pernicious. 
Pour this through an earthen pipe iuto the glass 
globe, which turn repeatedly round. 

*inother.'-''Vo 4 ounces of quicksilver, add ai 
much tin-foil as will become baivly fluid when 
mixed. \jci the globe be cle:m and warm, and in* 
ject the quick sih'cr by means of a pipe at the 
ai>erturc, turning it about till it is silvered all 
over. Let tlie remainder run out, and hang the 
globe up. 

^inother. — For this purpose, 1 part of mercury 
and 4 of tin have been usird; but it 2 parts of mer- 
ciin', 1 of tin, 1 of lead, and 1 of bismuth, are mei^ 
ed together, the compoimd which they form will 
answer tlie )iuri)ose better: either of them must be 
made in an iron htdlc, over a cleai' fire, and must 
be fixfi^uently btirred. 

Bath metal. 

Melt togetlicr 1 pound of brass, and 4} ounces 
of sjRrller. 

Jirass. 

Put 4^ lbs. of copper into a crucible, expose it 
to heat III a furnace, and when perfectly fused, add 
1^ lb. of zinc. The metals will combine, forming 
that generally used alloy, called bntss. 

Another. — For brass which is to be cast into 
plates, fi-om uhii-li pans and kettles aiv to be made, 
and Mitv is to be drawn, braziers \ise calamine oi 
the finest Kort, iiibtcad of pure zinc, and in a g^at« 
er propoi-tiiiii than Mhrii common hrass is made| 
gftiei-ally 30 lb. of calamine to 31 lb. of copper. 
<ild brass, uhivh ban been fivipiently exposeu to 
the fiction of liiv, ulien mixed uiih the copper and 
calamine, reiidri-^ the brass far more du«.lile, and 
litti-r for the making of fine wii-e, than it would be 
viithout it; but tli<> t ttrmaii brass, pailiculurly that 
of .Nuremberg, is, Mhen drawn into wii-e, said to 
be ]in-ti-nd>le to any m.^de iu England, fur the 
strings of niusic;d instruments. 

Pinchhvrk. 

Put into a cmcible 5 ounces of pure eopp^ 
when it is in a state effusion, add I ounce of xine. 
These mrtals combine, forming an alloy not ua^ 
like jeweller's gold; pour il iu\A i^imm^ ^ «if 
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■htpe. This alloy li and for inferior jevel- 
lenr. 

some use only half thii quantity of zino, in wliioh 
proportion the 'alloy is more easily vorkcd espe- 
cially in the making of jewellery. 

Another. — Melt together I ounce of brass with 
lA or 2 ounces of copper, fused under a coat of 
charcoal dust. 

Prince^* meioL 

Melt together 3 ounces of copper, and 1 ounce 
of zinc: or 8 ounces of brass, and 1 ounce of zinc. 

Another. — Melt in a crucible 4 otmces of cop- 
per, and when fuwd, add 3 ounces of zinc; they 
will combine and form a very beautiful and useful 
alloy, called Prince Rupert's metal. 

Bronxe. 

Melt in a clean crucible 7 lbs. of pure copper: 
when fused, throw into it 3 lbs. of zinc, and 2 lbs. 
of tin. These metals will combine, forming bronze, 
which, from the exactness of the impression which 
It takes from a mould, has, in ancient and modeni 
times, been generally used in the formation of 
busts, medals, and statues. 

Specula of teletcopea. 

Melt 7 lbs. ot copper, and when fused, add 3 lbs. 
of zinc, and 4 lbs. ot tin. These metals will com- 
bine to form a beautiful alloy of great lustre, and 
of a light yellow colour, fitted to be made into 
tpeoula for telescopes. Mr Mudge used only cop- 
per and grain tin, m the proportion of 2 lbs. to 1 4^ 
ounces. 

Gun metal. 

Melt together 112 lbs. of Bristol brass, 14 lbs. 
of spelter, and 7 lbs. of block tin. 

Another. — Melt together 9 parts of copper, and 
1 part of tin: the above compounds are those used 
in the manufacture of small and great brass guns, 
iwivels, &c. 

The pieces of ordnance used br the besiegers at 
the batUe of Prague, were actually melted oy the 
frequency of the firing; tlie mixture of which they 
were made containen a large portion of lead; it 
would have been less ]>ronu to melt, and conse- 
quently preferable, had it contained none. A mix- 
ture of copper and tin is preferre<l to pure co])per, 
not only lor the casting of cannon, but of statues, 
&c.; for pure copper, in running through tlte 
various parts of the mould, would lose so much of 
its heat as to aet, or become solid too soon. 

'Beli metal. 

Melt together 6 parts of copper, and 2 of tin: 
These proportions are the most approved for bells 
througrhout Europe, and in China. 

In Uie union of tlie two metals above mentioned, 
the combination is so complete, that tlie specific 
gravity of the alloy is greater tlum that of the two 
metals uncombinecL 

Another.'Some bells arc made in tlie propor- 
tion of 10 purts of copper to 2 of tin. It may be in 
general observed, that a less proportion of tin in 
used for making church hells, tlian clock bells; and 
tliat a little zinc is added for the bells of repeating 
watches and other small bells. 

Blanched copper. 

Melt together 8 ounces of copper, and } an ounce 
of neutral arsenical salt, fused together, undera flux 
eomposed of calcined borax, cliarcoal dust, and 
fine powder glass. 

Compotition ofandetii ttatttet. 

According to Pliny, the metal used by the Ro- 
mans for their statues, and for the plates on which 
they engraved inscrij^ions, was composed in the 
following manner. 11»ey first melted a quantity 
of copper, into which tliev put a third of its weight 
of old copptT, which liad been long in use; to every 
100 lbs. weight flf this mixture they added 12} lbs. 
«f«ii alloy oompoiwl of equal pBitft of lead and tin., 



Mockplatina. 

Melt togetlicr 8 otmces of brass and 5 ounces of 
shelter. 

Fine casting ofbraaa, &c. 

Tlie principal object in fine casting is to have a | 
mould that snail receive a beautiful impression, 
and at the same time sufiiciently adiiesive to resist 
the force of the fiuid metal, that shall neither wash, \ 
nor be injureil by the heat. The sand that covert 
or surrounds the model should be fine close sand; 
after removing the mould, tlie model must be faced 
with burnt rotten stone, and covered witli loan, 
each dusted through a bag, and tlic motild laid 
down upon it — this facing may be i-eijcated, the 
mould must be dried and smoked with a torch, in 
lieu of water, the sand is moistened witli a solu* 
tion of tiirtar, or the lees of wine, or with cream of 
tartar. Care must be taken to loosen Uie bands 
quickly: viz. loosen the first mould, while the se- 
cond is pouring, &c. On removing the work, every 
particle of tlie facing should be carefully scraped 
from tlie mould and thrown away. I*art the moulda 
witli coal and black rosin. 

GiUUng metal. 

Melt together 4 paitu of copper, 1 of Bristol old 
brass, and 14 oz. oi tin, to every ])ound of copper. 
Far common jev*ellei*y. 

Melt together 3 parts of copper, 1 of Bristol' 
old brass, and 4 oz. of tin, to every pound of copper. 

If this alloy is for fine p(>lishin«j, the tin may be 
omitted, and a mixture of lea<I and antimony sub- 
stituted. Paler polisliiiig metal is made by rcduc- 
ing the copper to two or to one part. 
YeUoxo dipping metal. 

Melt together 2 paiiii of (Jieadle brass, 1 part of 
copper. With a little Bristol old brass, and ^ oz^of 
tin to every pound of copjxr. 

This alloy is almost ot the colour, &c. of gold 
coin. Cheadlc brass is the <larkest, and gives tlie 
metal a greenish hue. Old Briblol brass is pale 
and yellow. 

Another. — Good dipping metal may be made of 
1 pound of copper to 5 oz. of spelter; the copper 
should be tougli cake, and not tile. 

When antimony is u>ed instead of tin, it should ^ 
be in smaller qua'ntit} , or tlie metal will b<.* brittle. 
Jmilation of silver. 

When copper is melted with tin, about i oz. of 
tin to a po\ind of cop|H:r, will make a pale bell- 
metal, tliey will ix)ll and ring very near to sterling 
silver. 

Tittania or JRritanma metal. 

Melt together 4 oz. of plate bi-ass, and 4 oz. tin. 
WHien in fusion, add 4 oz. bismuth, and 4 oz. re- 
g^ilus of antimony. 

This is tiie haiflening, which is to be added at 
discretion to melted tin, until it has the requisite 
colour and hardness. 

Another. — Melt together 2 lbs. of plate brass, 2 
lbs. of a mixtui-e of copper and arsenic, either by 
cementing or melting, 2 lbs. of tin, 2 lbs. of bis^ 
muth, and 2 lbs. regulus of antimony. 

This is to be added at discretion, to melte<l tin. 

Another. — Melt together 1 lb. of copjier, 1 lb. 
tin, and 2 lbs. regulus of antimony, with or willi- 
out a little bismuth. 

Another. — Melt toget'ncr 8 oz. Shruff brass, 8 
lbs. regulus of antimonv, and 10 lbs. tin. 

This is fit for usc^as l3ritantiia metal. 
Genmin tutania. 

Melt together 2 drachms of copper, 1 oz. of re- 
gulus of antimony, and 12 oz. of tin. 
Spanish tutania. 

To 8 oz. of scrap in)ii or steel, at a white heat, 
add 1 lb. of antimony in small portions, w ith 3 oz. 
of nitre. Melt and harden 1 lb. of tin with 2 os, 
of this compound. 
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tfr, — Milt toj*ctlier 4 02. of antimony, X 
>nic. And "2 lbs. tin. This compouiiil is 
•r u<«-. Tin' first of flicst* S|i:uiisli alloys 
c % lu;:iM!iriil nictitl, if MrMMiic \*ci*c added. |[ stonrs, when they Jin» set. 



Preparation offoilg. 
Foils ore tliin ])lHte8 or leaves of metal that ara 
put under stones, or eompositions in imitation of 



/.'■■-' '^''Hivjom iitid/u'ii. 
Uy^tUi-r 4 [lai-ts cnup* r, 8 [Kills regulus of 
T, iii-d 1 |i:«it hismnth. 
I :idiliil to l«ti> pui-ts of tin, this compound 
rv.id\ r«»r u"H'. 

li'u.ifitit n'v wirJfor tinmnsf, 
11>. f't" m:dU-:thle iron, :it a white lieat, add 
;^i1u<; oi aniiinony, and .4 Ihs. of the purest 

I tilt. 

wll"} p:)li<h<:-s without th'r blue tint, and is 

II K:nl «ir :<|-^'iiii*. 
.Vi '«/'''■ /'*'• xti'A jointn. 

rf • 



J'he intentioii of foils is either to incrcitse the 
! Insii-c or iilay of the stones, or moix; gcnerallv to 
j improve tne colour, hy jriving an additional lorce 
; to the tinge, whether it be natural or artificial, by 
I that of a ground of the same hue, which tlic foil is 
in this case made to be. 

Tliere ai-c conseciuenlly two kinds of foils ; tlia 
one is colourless, whri-e the effect of giving lusti'J 
or play to tlie st»>ne is produred hy the polish of 
the surface, whii-li makes it act as a minw, and, by 
irHeiting the lij;ht, piwents that deadness which 
attends the having a duller ground under the stone, 



■f Tne f-ilvi-r, JO priinywi-i^ht«», copper, I '| and hnngs it, hy thr tlotihle n'fr.«ction of the light 
h'-i-i, 'J d.i. Mt It thes<.' under a coat of i' lliat is caubod, ncaivrto t])c eflect of the diamond. 



'•'.-!. '' The fither is eolotu-ed w itii some pigment or stain. 

.. i|i!. ]• pM(.(,r-<c:«c crvr-fal adv:inra;;f-s o\rrthe of the same hut* as the stone, or of some other 
-'If'-r •- Ml r. or lims-*, whm iinpIoM-d in '• ^vhi«•h is intenikMl to niodity and change the hue of 
; t.i>-T -I' 1 1. Sic. :is il fiiM:!! villi le.ss heat, ' the slone in some degree ; as, whei"e a yellow foil 

limy he put under green, which is too much incli* 
niiig to tin: bhu*, or undor crimson, wheix* it is de- 
si 11 'd to have the appearance moi-e orange or scar* 
hi. 

Foils may be made of copper or tin ; and silver 
li:is hern sometimes used, with which it has been 



»4iiiifriir^'» li»s a hetti-r apprarance tluui 

/?••</ •■ V .toA //T fur iron. 
j'l-ki.-.. Ill" li;-;i«s an' lo h'' malted lietween | 
f* 'h-f ;i:i- i-i lit- i'liiied. If lh<* work he 
, n* v» 'i'»i luo I'MVf-i r»f a broken s:i\v an' 



:• '' •Ai'li Mjitcr: tli»t it in:4y iiie'ii-|iorate 
l*!-'-' lowiS-r which is addfd to it : the 
;-f '..• Till II <'\pi-'.#-d t»» tlie iWr without 
til*.- c -Av, anil heated till the brass is iieen 



.S" .': .'•■ x'j'-f'rf'/r ji'\vll''rtt. 
t/i»---«!,i-r r.' Til nnvwfi^hls of fine silver; 
1 |H nn\ Aii;;ht ; and brass, lU penny- 

.V' 't'*- • f: 'tU Ir ''for Jthitiu .7". 
'."Z- 'f' ■■:■ 1'' jH-iiii} ii rights of brass, and 1 
rr «il'.».r. 

\..~w-'\i"r rf pii.i" jc'iltl, P2 pennyweights ; 
. : , - \^ 1 t,\ ui i,;h?> : ami cupper, ■* pennv- 



7» 'i T •_'< »h' r, I'lVrr i> « lib pidvcri/.i-d bo- ad^iM'd, fni* some piirpo-es, to mix gold ; hut the 

e\pens<» of either is n-Tillrss, as copper may ba 
made to an>iwcr the ^\\\u: end. 

To prcfmrt copfurpjrfoih, 
\Vhej*e cfdouretl foils are waiii.eil, copper may 
theivfore lie histusird, and may be pi*epared for tliO 
purpose, by the following means. 

Take copiHT plates brateii to a proper thickness, 

and pass them betwixt a p:iir (f tnie sterl I'ollers 

Ij \ejy close si't, and dif*w them as thin as is possi- 

I hie lo iftaiii a pi*o|K.*r tenaeily. Foliish ih^ni with 

very fine whiting, or rotten Mihh*, till they shine, 

I and havi" as inn-'h bright n«.ss a^ can be givrn them, 

and thi-y will thrn be fit tr) rvcive the c dour. 

To leU'trn J'uh. 

Where t!ie y-.-lIow, or rnthi.r ontnge-coloiu* of 

I the ground \v<iubl be injurious to the etfect, as in 

tin- case <'f piirpli-^, <»rcrMns«)n re«l, the foils shouM 



r.- 
Il 



:« 1 1- •■■ ■ riiriM" 7 dtarliino and a half of '' bi' Mhiti'ned, which may be iloiu: in the following 

ni:itii|i-|'. 

' Takf a sn>all i|nantity of silvrr, :ind dissolvr* it in 
tif/if'i for/if'-, aiKJ iIh.'Ii piit Itils of roppir ini.o tlie so« 
liitiim, itnil prrcipitale tlwr si|\« r ; Mhirh bring 
d<>Tie tin ilniil nni^t be poiu"i'»l off, nmi trt--h ^vaii-r 

I :i(lil< d lo il, to ua'^lia\*av all tin- r>iii:iind«r of thu 
{".f>f li'iid ; :.fi»'r vhich ih»' ••ilx-i- PMi^l bi^lri'-d, an 
• ■ijn;d \vi'iv;h'. (»f nfain of lo'l-.r ;ii,d ri.-iiiinon salt 

• mi^i tin'ii In' ^r-iund wiih ii, till tlii> Mholi- Im* in;- 
■T- • 1 r:iiit|ot 1m.* nvd, it will ' dm-ed tn a v«Ty tine ]ioud(r: nud villi ibis mix- 



'I "'il 1; p-iliiili uhII'mI, thT'r»\v il 

•' "i; . ' f pl.iiiiiuiii. Tin' two inrt:dH will 

■--:••- . ••• Il . f'.;i:iiri.;un :iJh>y ratlu'r \%liili-r 

' ; I:. li'iT n-iii;ii k;tbly r///»?/'V ami ^:'a^ri'/r; 

I •- I- 'i-lii'U- tli.'ii purf i; -Id or jvwtl- 

■.'■ ri'-;--.' it.i'lilv fioible th:ui llmt 

t [\- • f i|M itiiii-s mu'^t pMidi-r ibis :illfi\ 
-. .f i .T.i,.t to U'-i-kiis ill Oh TaN. 



{■> :i' 



tti-\\ ,ii'\;m !•«'.■■. U>4. 



; till-.', #!•• t''>ils, biing lirM sligliily nioi*>lcni-d, must 



j't-'iLi-l'M.*-! . til 't the all iv of gnld ' l»<" rubbed In" iln' Jingi r, or a bit ol' liiM-ii r:»g, till 
■ 1 1 - • I I '• I • ■ .1 _. I «• .1 . .1 ... -. ..»• ..I :. .. . .1. •. 1. ..!•. 



►i I * i.,'^1- ill i.jirii" a<"id, w liirh dors 
■■- . ' tin' ni'l:il>:. in a *u'jiii|;iJr y.\u\t'. 
1 t . ' '1. ill -t iin- iilliiv b.«s \rrv iifarlv 
: ; 1 'i-ii' .. f^eii v Ip n ci^iiip'isi«| (i| 
■-» ^' I • ■ r..- ff llic foniH'i' nif-tal. 
/i . • .'il. 



lln-v bf iif lite di iir»-e of wliili-niss di"«lrrd^ afttT 
vhirh, if il apiH.-ar to be uanti il,the p'.'lish must bo 
n"lri'bln''l. 

The tin toils nii* only used in tin* i iisr of crdour- 
lr.>>s &ii'ii('s, M Ill-re ipiii-ksilvi-r is eiii|iloy<'d ; and 



tbi'V iii:iv III- dra\Mi our by thr «.ai:u: rolbrs, hnl 
f'Z' - I' 'I''""*! •■ I it • ' |';i'r, C pi'iinvwei'^hls '.' ni'i-d iioi In* tiiiibf-r ]>o|isht'il, "io that I'luct iS pro- 
*. t»- .[•>• ;. .y ■•"■niv n.-i 'bt-i aiid In i ihirrd \^\ iiiln-i" nn .'His in liiis c;im*. 



II'.' 



t'^' I ■ .!'■} ■•■■•■e^l.Nol goKI coin. 



■ • !• '■•itiii'. 



t fft ■-'ii<< 
ror-?»i .' 

fli.-' "i '.i,«^- \ ••• nnv Mil-Ills of Spii- 
r, l'> \- ii!<; vitigb*!* '_i f.ni >il\cr, to one 
' e#iiri, 

/»€iM-'^hl^ or Mimi^'ir. 



J-'n. !s J'l/r vry-in!^; />«•//'»'. -v, or fniaU^ to r^i-i-e the hta^ 
lit' ti'ul fihnj ufilmiu'jiuh. 
TIm' ir.iuiiii V i.f iiii'iK'riiig fiils, >n :is to «;lve co- 
Iiuil'-'<'» slinns lij" 'ji :<»i'-l degri-i" orpl:«\ :iiid Ins- 
trr, is by mi^in;^ so lii,L'li a p«'lis|i or mik ntlihi'Ns hii 
tip* Mnt'.r ■, :• • t'* gi\e tb»ni ibf ctli «i wf a loirror. 




■ Mliii b can oiil\ In* di>ni*, in u pi rf> t-l ni:«n!.ii', by 
3<f'tiicr s am! h h;-!!' of copper, one . tin- u-k* nl unirkMlvrr, applied lu llic ::iii'»' gctx-nu 
" ol bn*i. Mid IJ ^"hiiis ol pure way as in the ras«* of lnokin',;-'^VH>s. 'V\\v* \ucA\\a4 

|; by uhith it may be best pi.-vluimcCLUftk tAV^^4» 
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Take leaTcs of tin^ prepared in the some manner 
as for silverings looking^asses, and cut dicm into 
small pieces of such size as to cover the surface of 
the sockets or tlic stones Uiat arc to be set. Lay 
three of these then, one upon another, and having 
moistened the inside of the socket with thin gum- 
water, an<l suffered it to become again so dry, that 
only a slight stickiness remains, put the three 
pieces of leaves, lying on each other, into it, and 
adapt them to the surface in as even a manner as 
possible. When this is done, heat tlie socket, and 
nil it with warm quicksilver, which must be suf- 
fered to continue in it three or four minutes, and 
then gently poured out .The stone must then be 
thrust into the socket, and closed with it, care 
having been taken to j^ve such room for it that it 
may enter without stripping off the tin and quick- 
silver from any part oi the furnace. The woik 
should be well closed round the stone, to prevent 
the tin and quicksilver contained in the socket from 
being shaken out by any violence. 

The lustre of stones set in this manner will con- 
tinue longer than when they are set in the common 
way, as the cavity round them being filled, there 
will be no passage found for moisture, which is so 
injurious to tlic wear of stones treated in any other 
way. ^ 

This kind of foil likewise gives some lustre to 
glass or other transparent matter, which has little 
of itself; but to stones or pustes, that have some 
share of play, it gives a most beautiful brilliance. 

To colour JbiU, 

Two methods have been invented for colouring 
foils: the one by tinging the surface of the copper 
of tlie colour n^quired by means of smoke, the 
other by staining or painting it with some pigment 
or other colouring substance. 

The colours us»ed for painting foils may be tem- 
pered with eitlier oil, water rendered duly viscid 
by gum arable, size, or varnisli. Where (leep co- 
lours are wanted, oil is most proper, because some 
pigments become wholly tnuisparcnt in it, as lake, 
or Pnissian blue; but yellow and given may be 
belter laid on in varnish, as these colours may be 
had in perfection from a tinge wholly dissolved in 
spirit of wine, in the same manner as in the case 
of lactpiers; and the most beautiful green is to be 

1>roduced by distilled verdigrise, which is apt to 
ose its colour and turn black uilh oil. In c(nu- 
njon cases, however, any of the colours may be, 
with least tix>uble, laid on with isinglass size, in 
tlie same manner as tlie glazing colours used in 
miniature painting. 

Jiuln/ coloiirt. 

For n*d, where the ruby is to be imitated, car- 
mine, a little lake used in isinglass size, or shell- 
lac varnish, is to be employed, if tlie glass or paste 
be of a full crimson, verging towards the ]|Kirple; 
but if the glass imline to the scarlut, or oi*ange, 
very bright lake (that is, not purple) may be used 
alone in oil. 

Garnet red. — For the garnet red, dragon's blond 
dissolved in seed-lac varnish mav be used; and for 
the vinegar garnet, the orange lake, tempei*e<l with 
shell-lac varnish, v-ill be found excellent. 

AmethyBt. — For the amethyst, lake, with a little 
Prussian blue, used with oil, and ver>' thinly spread 
on the foil, will completely answer the end. 

Bliie. — For blue, where a «leep colour, or the 
effect of the sapphire is wanted, Pnissian blue, 
tliat is not too deep, should be used in oil, and it 
sliould be spread rooixi or less thinly on Uie foil, 
according to the lightness or deepness of which the 
colour is i-equired to be. 

Eagle marine. — For the ea^lc marine, common 
verdigrise, with a little Prussian blue^ tempered in 
•hell-lao Tamiiby may be otcd. • 



Yellow. — ^Whcre a fall yellow is desired, the 
foil may be coloured with yellow laotjuer, laid oo 
as for other purposes; and for the slighter colour 
of topazes the burnish and foil itself will be su£B- 
ciently strong without any addition. 

Green, — For green, where a deep hue is required, 
the cr}'stals of venligrise, tempered in shell-lae 
varnisii, should be used, but where the emerald is 
to be imitated, a little yellow lacquer should be 
added, to bring the colour to a truer green, and 
less verging to tlie blue. 

Other colour*. — ^The stones of more dilated co- 
lour, such as Uie ametliyst, topaz, vine^r-gamet, 
and eagle-marine, may be very cheaply imitated by 
transparent white glass or paste, even without foils. 
This is to be done by tempering the colours above 
enumerated with turpentine and mastic, and paint- 
ing the socket in which the counterfeit stone is to 
be set with the mixture, the socket and stone itself 
being previously heated. In this case, howc%'«*, 
the stone should be immediately set, and the Socket 
closed upon it before the mixture cools and grows 
hard. The orange lake above-mentioned was in- 
vented for this purpose, in whicli it has a beautiful 
effect, and was used witli great success by a con- 
siderable manufacturer. The colour it produces 
is that of the vinegar-garnet, which it affor<ls with 
great brightness. The colours before directed to 
be used in oil should be extremely well ground in 
oil of turpentine, and tempered with old not <a 
poppy oil; or, if time can be ^iven for the drying, 
with strong fat oil; diluted with spirit of turpok- 
tine, which will gain a fine polish of itself. 

The colours used in varnish should be likewise 
thoroughly well ground and mixt; and, in the case 
of the dragon's blood in the seed-lac varnish and 
tlie lacquer, tlie foils should be warmed before they 
are laid out. All the mixtures should be laid on 
the foils with a broad soft brush, which must be 
passed from one end to the other, and no part 
should be crossed, or twice gone over, or, at least, 
not till the first coat can be dry; when, if the co- 
lour do not lie strong enough, a second coat may 
be given. 



GILDING, SIMMERING, AND TINXING. 

To gild glass mnl porcelain. 

Drinking, and other glasses aiti sometimes gilt 
on their edges. This is done, either by an adne* 
sive varnish, or by heat. The varnish is pn^pared 
by dissolving in boiled linseed oil an equal weight 
either of copal or amber. This is to be diluted by 
a proi>er quantity of oil of turpentine, so as to bie 
applied as thin as possible to the. parts of the glast 
intended to be gilt. When this is done, which 
will be in about MA, hours, the glass is to be placed 
in a stove, till it is so warm as almost to burn the 
lingers when handled. At this tcmperatui-e, the 
varnish will become adhesive, and a piece of leaf* 
gobl, applied in tlie u*)Ual way, will immediately 
stick. Sweep off the superfluous portions of the 
leaf; and when quite cohl, it may be burnished, 
taking care to inti:rpose a piece of vrry thin paper 
flndian paper) between the gold and tlie burnisher. 
If the vaiMush is %ery good, this is the best nietliod 
of gildin": glass, as llie gold is thus fixed on more 
evenly, than in any other way. 

^inolher method. — It often happens, when the 
vaniish is but indiffei'ent, that by repexited washinK 
the gold wears ofl*: on this account the practice oT 
bmiiing it in, is sometimes had recour%i^o. 

For this puniosc, some gold powder is ground 
with borax, aiicl in this state applied to the cleaQ 
surface of the glass, by a camel's hair pencil; whes 
qaite dry, the glass it put into a stove heated w 
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ibcHSt the tempenkture of an annealing^ oven; the 
;uiu biimf off, and the bomx, by vitrifying, co 
Dniis the icohi with ]^at firmness to the glass; 
Xtrr^hich it may be burnished. The gilding upon 
lorcilxin is in like manner fixed by heat and the 
lie nf borax; and this kind of mhi'c bein{^ neither 
ransparcnt nor liiible to soften, and thus to be in- 
unr<l in its form in a low-red heut, is free fi-om 
he risk and injury which the fmer and more fusi- 
•1« kiod« cf glass arc ant to sustain fi*nm such treat- 
ni-r.u Horceluin and other wares may ))e platinized, 
il«ereOy liuocd, and bronzed, in a similar manner. 
7V* qild frat/ter. 

1b ordfr to impress gilt figures, letters, and 
nh^r ruarks u(ion leather, as on the covers of books, 
^jpnj^ for d<M)rs, face, llu* leatlicr must first be 
luntJ oTer with ver^' finely powdered yellow resin, 
r mdstich gum. The iron tools or stamps arc 
tnw arrangt-il on a rack before a clear fire, so as to 
« writ h*.Mfed, without becoming red hot. If the 
vji% a:v U'ttr'rt^ they have an alphabetical ar- 
aniE^'Rii nr on the rack. Each letter or stamp must 
*t tnf ! as to \U heat, by imprinting its mark on 
be raw t't*lr of a piecv of waste leather. A little 
nctice will enible the workman tu judge of the 
lekt. The i'*>d is now to be pressed downwards 
• ^he ft 'M leaf; >AhicIi will of course be indented, 
■4 ilio» the fig*ire imprinted on il. The next 
efltf or fttamp i« now to be taken an<l stamped in 
ike cuiinni-r. ami so on with the odiers; taking 
wc to kcop the letters in an even line with cacli 
A^Tt like Uiov.' ill a book. Ky this oiK>ration, the 
pair, il nH-'lted; coiiseipiciitly the gold adheres to 
itf It-ATh'jr: the sujM'rniious gold may then be nib- 
ri cf by a cloth, the gihled impressions remain- 
s' &a th*' l**.ilher. Ln this, as in ever}' other oi>e- 
vi-^n, a*ir->iln*-»s is acquired by practice. 

Tbf cl--.:tli all'ided to should lie slightly gre.asy, 
»pr'-*^r. the gdd «i(K-d olf; (otherwise there will 
e fxr-.l w a^e in a few months,) the cloth will 
M.I 'jr i-Kju rompK-tely satiimted or loaded with 
^ C jM. W hen thiH i* the case, these cloths are 
»%f'^.m\\T.^A*i to the refiners, who burn them and 
err.i"*- r ih*- ti'-Id. Same of these alTonl so much 
'M. '.« f 'i riling, as to be worth fi-om a guinea to a 

•«!▼»- s .J : :i li.df. 

''m f, -/ TT-iJ^-'i^j, dravinsrt^ ^c. on papei* or parch- 

mrnt. 
L*r*«ri vrittt.-n on vellum or paper arc gilded in 
«v!« «ayi: in ihi- first, a little size is mixed with 
hP t:^. rf .«J the I'tters :tre written as usual; when 
hp^ -r 'Iry, a flight «h*gis-c of stickiaesH is pr^H 
!.« -•'•.^ithiifg oil them, u^Kin which the gold 
;ft .nr<4» 'Ji.tfi ly appiii-d, and by a little pres- 
^•t r^: iu4ile t^> aillit'M* \tilli suifu-ii'iit firin- 
J-* Tl.- v-«fiiiil inethiid, some uhit«--lead or 
* ^''ind iip with strong MZf, ami tin; let- 
in AT* r:«A '•' with this by nirans of al)nish: wlien 
le c I'ti-^ i» Aiino*>l dry, the g«dd leaf may be 
to^ 'LP., it^»i 4f'vri*:i:d« burnished. Tlie last m«> 
h0< .1 : , r^ii (1*1 virur g'llii powder «ith si/.e, aiitl 
i i cTu *'-*•- !• ri'-r4 of ihis bv means cf a brush, 
t KM •-.'■^»-i>. ij tiiul thi.« iMttiT metliod u.i^ thatu«i-d 
r rs#- V. - k« I'l illiiiiiinating their niis^aU, p!hil- 
r»: f-'-ritf. 

i'- :'!<'•/ r/i'* r(/*-r» ofpilfltT. 
••';-•• t t li'' hates i»l books and letter paper 
»:..|st in a horiz'intai fio^iliun in tin* 
.si-« • r • ;'r<:ss, by firil appl\ ing a composition 
A i -ir jMili of AmK-iiiaii hnle, and oim* of 
%>*^ir, i^roiaiid t<ig*;ther nilli water to a 
«'^i.i *ii TK-e, and laiii on by a bnisii with the 
flf AA f-jCA' This cfKitiiig, «h<-n nearly di-\', 
S% U»^ buniishiT, •hieh is gcniTaily 
HtoAad pscVe f^ a^Hie, venr siuoi'th, amd fixed 
hskBtffe. Il i* tJim iligfilly moist i.-ni'd by a 
^^^tfpyad IB tktma «ai«r. *«ui1 mMeied io the 
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hand. The gold leaf is now taken upon a piece 
of cotton from the leathern cushion, and applied 
on the moistened surface. When drv, it is to be 
bni*nished by nibbing the apjatc over it n^pealedly 
from end to end, taking cart: not to wound the sur- 
face by the point of the burnisher. A piece of 
silk or India pastor is usually interposed between 
the gold and the burnisher. 

Cotton wool is generally used by bookbinders to 
take the leaf up from the cushion; being the best 
adapted for the purpose on account of its pliabili- 
ty, smootlmess, softness, and slight moistness. 
To giltl tilk, satin J hH)rif\ &c. by hydrogen gat. 

Immerse a ]ncce of white satin, silk, or ivory in 
a solution of nitro-muriate of gold, in the propor- 
tion of one part of the nitro-muriate to thrctj of 
distilled water. Whilst the substance to be gilded 
is still wet, immerse it in a jar of hydrogen gas; 
it will soon be covered by a complete coat of gold. 

AnntJier method. — The foivgoing experiment 
may be very prettily and advantageously varied as 
follow!?: — I^aint flowers or other ornaments with a 
very fine cainci hair pencil, dipped in the above 
mentioned solution of^gold, on pieces of silk, ssitin, 
iScc. kc. kc. and hold them over a Florence flask, 
from which hydrogen gas is evolved, during the 
decomposition of the water by sulphuric acid and 
iron filings. The painted flowers, &cc. in a few 
minutes, will shine with all the splendour of the 
purest gold. A coating of this kind will not tar- 
nish on exposure to the air, or in washing. 
(HI gilding on wood. 

The wood must first be covered, or primed, by 
two or three coatings of boiled linseed oil and car- 
bonate of lead, in order to fill up the poiHis, and 
conceal the irre^larities of the surface, occasion* 
ed by tlie veins in the woo<l. Wlien the priming 
is quite diy, a thin coat of gold-size must be laid 
on. This is prepared by grinding together some 
red oxide of lead with the thickest drying oil that 
can be procured, and the older the belter, that it 
may work freely; it is to be mixe<l, previously to 
bring ust'd, with a little oil of turiK'ntine, till it is 
brought to a proper consistence. If the gold-size 
is good, it will be sufHciently dry in twelve hours, 
moi*e or less, to allow the artist to pnicet-d to the 
Ia!it part of the process, which is the application of 
tilt! g«d«l. For this purpose a leaf i»f guhl is s[nvad 
on a i-u^hi(»n (formed by a few folils of ilanncl se- 
cured on a piece of wood, about eight inches wiuai'C', 
by a ti|^ht co>ering of leather,) and is cut into 
strips ot a proper size by a blunt pallet knife; each 
strip being then taken u[>on the point of a tine 
ln*ii>li, is applied to the pari inttMided to be gihled, 
and is then geiillv pressed down by a ball of soft 
cotton; the gold immediately adlitres to the sticky 
surface of the size, and afti-r a few minutes, the 
(leMerous ap(Hication of a laigi: eaniers hair brush 
sweeps away the loose parlich"* of the gohUleaf 
without disturbing the iv>l. In a «lay or two the 
size u ill be eoiiiplelely diied, and the operation 
\>ill be finislicd. 

The ad>anlji!;fs of this m<-thod of gilding are, 
that it is \(ry simple, very durable, and not readi- 
ly iiijuird by ch:iiigfs of weather, e>en wiu-n ex- 
[lOKtMi to the opt'u air; and Allien soiled it may be 
t'leHiied by a little uariii water and a soft brush: 
its chii-f employ invnt is in outdoor work. 1(4 dis- 
advutitage is, th;il it cannot he burnished, and tlu-re- 
fore WMiits tin* hi;;h lustre produced by the follow- 
ing method: 

To gild hit hiirniftfiin'^. 

This operali'Jii in chirtly (M'rtormed on ])ii'tur<f- 
fraini's, mouldings, bt-uilingt, and fine stucco work. 
The siii-fiiee to be gilt niiiht \n' can-fully cou'ivd 
with a strong size, made by b<>iliuy;i\own\i\r'vv^ol 
while leather, or clippingi of \)«ixV\v&eA^Vi\\ V\w) 
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are redact to a stiff jdly; this coatinp; beings dried, 
eight or ten more mii&t be applied, consisting of 
the same size, mixed with fine Paris plaster or 
"washed cli»lk; when a suflicient luiinbor of layers 
liavi' been put on, vaiying acconlin^ij to the nature 
of the "work, ami the whole is beomne quiti- dry, a 
moderau-ly thiek layer must be applied, composed 
of size and Armenian bole, or yellow oxide ol lead: 
while ihi.s last is yet ntoist, the gold leaf is to be 
put on in the usual manner; it \till imme<liately 
adhere on being ]iressed by the eotton ball, anil 
before the size is lu-come perfectly dr}*, those pans 
whicli are intended to be the most brilliant are lo 
be eai-efully bui'uished by au agate or a dog's tootli 
fixed in a handle. 

In order to save the labour of burnishing, it is a 
common, l>ut bad practice, slightly to buniisli the 
brilliant parts, and to deaden llie ivst by di-twing 
a brusb ovrr them dipped in size; the recjuired 
contrast between the polished and the unpr>lislui| 
gold is ind»*ed thus obtained; but the general ellVet 
is much inferior to lliat pr(»dueed in tin; regular 
May, and the smalh^st drop of water falling on tlie 
hized iKirt occasions a sUiin. This kind of gilding 
can only be applied on in-door work; as rain, and 
even a considerable degree of dampms-., w ill i>cca- 
sion the gold to ])eal otl*. When dirty, it may be 
cleaned by a soft bruah, willi hot spirit of wine, or 
oil of turpentine. 

The parts to be burnished (in gilding on metals) 
being covere<l with the usual t^iuirdingy the piece 
is fastene<l by fivt; iron v* ires lo the end of an iron 
ro<l; it ir> then to be higldy heated until the guai*d- 
ing becomi.-s brown, ^lien the gilding will be found 
to have acquired u fine gold colour. It is now to 
be cov/'red with a mixture of common salt, nitre, 
and almn, rniuetied in the water of crvstallizution 
they contain; tlie piece is to \y. c^arned again to 
the lire, and heated until the sidine coating is in a 
•tatc of fusion, and becomes nearly transparent, 
when it must be withdrawn and suddenly plunged 
into cold water, which i-emoves both coaling and 
guarding. Dip it ufterwui'ds in xv/v/ liteah nitric 
acid, and wash it repeatedly in seMrral separate 
tubs of water. It may be dried ritlr.'r by exposure 
to air, or gentlt/ wiping it with clean, soft, dry 
liiieu. 

To r;ihl copper, £<fr. bj/amai'/am. 

Im.TH-rM* a very cU-an bright piece of copper in 
a diluted solution of nitrate of mercuiy. iiy the 
atlinity of copper for nitric acid, the mercury will 
be preeipilate<l: now spread the amalgam of gold, 
rath<-r ibinly, over the coat of luirix-ury just giien 
to the copper. This co!tt unites with the amalg;un, 
but of ciiur.se will ivm:iin ou the copper. Now 
place the pi(rce or nirces so operated on in a clean 
oven or furnace, wni:i*e thei'C is no smoke. If the 
heat is a little greatirr than •"iImj-', the mn-cury of 
the untalgam will be volatilized, and the copper 
v-ill be beautifully gilt. 

In tlie large way of gihling, the furnaces an^ so 
contri>ed that the volatili/.ed mercury is aj;aiu 
con(U-iis4.:d, arid pn.'*«erveil fok- fuillur use, nO that 
there i.i no loss in the 0(»eniti<in. Tlure ii also a 
contrivance by w hich ihi* vulatiir parlii les of mer- 
cury ;uv prevented from injuring the gilders. 

TojriUisted. 

Pour some of the el he real sohirion of gold into 
a wine L^lass, and dip llierein the blade of u n<-\v 
pen-knlie, laitcet, or razin-^ \iiih«U-avv tli»" instru- 
laeiil, i'Au\ allow the ellu*rto evaporate. The Idadv 
vill be f«;uud lo be CDVered by a very beautiful 
Coat (»f gohl. A clean rag, or sjuall piece of vt-ry 
diy sponge, may be dip[M d in the ether, and used 
lo moisten the blade, with the same resulL 

la tiiia cuoc tlicic i^ no oucaaion to pour the 



liquid into a glass, which must undouotedly lose 
by CTaponition; but the I'ag or sponge may be 
moistened by it, by applving either to the xnouUi 
of tlie phiid.' This coating of gold will remain on 
tin; sti/el for a givat length of lime, and will pre* 
Serve it from rusting. 

This is the way in which swords and other cut* 
lery aiv ornamented. I^uicets too arc in this way 
gilded w ith great atlvanlage, to secure tliem from 
rust. 

Gold potptlrr for q^ihJinq: 

Gold powder may be pn-pared in three dif&f* 
ent ways: — put into an earthen moitar some goW 
leaf, with a little honey or thick gum-wutcr, and 
grind the mixlure till the gold is reduced lo ex- 
tremely minui.e particles. ^V hen this is done, a 
little warm water w ill w.ish out the honey or gum, 
leaving thf! gohl behind in a pulveiaihriit state. 

Ati'ithrr. — Another way is, to dissolve pure gold, 
(or the leaf,) in iiiiro-mwriatic acid, and then to . 
pi*c:cipitate it by a piere of copper, or by a solution 
of sulphate of iron. The preciiifiate (if by copper,) 
mU't be digested in di-lilled vinegar, und tbcn 
waiilied, (by pouring water over itivpeHledIy,)niid 
dried. This precipitate w ill be in the form of a '^ 
verv fine powder: it works better, and ia more 
easily burnished than gold leaf ground wjili hooi^ 
as above. 

Anotlter. — ^The best method of preparing gold 
powder, is l»y heating a i)iv[)ared amalgam of gold, 
in an 0]>en clean crucible, and continuiug the stroitt 
heat until the whole of the mercury is cvaporatea; 
at the s:uue time construitly stirring the amalgam ' 
with a glass rod. When the meix'Uiy has com- ' 
pletely left the goM, the rtrmaining iiowiier is to 
be ground in a Wedgwood's morUir, with a littls 
water, and afterwards dried. It is then flt for use. 

Allhough the last mode of opemting has been 
hei-e given, tJie opemtor cannot be too much re- 
minded of the danger attending the sublimation of • 
mercurv. In tlie small wav here described, it it 
inqtossible to oiHT.ite without danger; it is theie* ■■ 
foi-e better to prepare it according to the former 
directions, than to risk the health by the latter. 
To cover baj'8 ofcn/)fH:r, ir*r. Muth^oldyHO as tobi 
rolled out into s/u-ets. 

This method of ^^-i ft fin ^^ was inventt^d by 3lir ". 
Turner of liirminvjham. Air Turner first prepares ' ;, 
ingots or pieces ot copper or bmss, in convenient 
lengths and sizes. He then cleans them from im^ ^•. 
purity, uTid makes their surfaces level, and pro* ,. 
[lures plates of pure gold, or gold mixed with a 
portion of alloy, of the s;une size as the iiigotl of • , . 
mel;d, and of suitable thickness. Having plaeedt ., 
)iece of g<dd upon an in^ot intended to be plated, . ' 
le hammers and compresses them both togcthOy 
so that thev may hu\i' the.ir surl'aces as neariy .. 
equal to eai-n other as pos.sible; and then binds then 
together with \<'iri'^ in order to keep them in tbs 
same po^<iliwn during the pDces-* nupiired to a^ 
tach them. Aflerwanls he takes Mlver fiHliM 
«hich he mixes with borax, t-) a^si>t tin' fusion 01 ' 
the >ilvrr. This ii.ixtUiv he I;;\ > ii[»on the edgeof /, 
tlu plalf ofgiild, and lieM I) llie illg'.'t of luetltL '"■ 

Ha\iiig thus preparrtl tint l\iu hod^L^, he plaeet " 
thi'Mi ou a fii'i' in a sio\e (-r furnaci-, wluirc they ." - 
reuiain until the silv. v and burax pKiCcd along the . ' 
edi;es of the inelids null, :njd Until the adhesion /> 
of the giihl uiih th>> melal is perfect. He then 
takes till" in:^i>l carefully cuit <if tlie slo^e- Uy tUil '-'r 
proL-e.^Hthe ingot i^ pl.iled witli gold, and pi'e[iared - 
readv for iulliii;r intu Mn-i !<;. •'• 

The prineip;:! iliiliculiies in plating copper in-^; " 
goLs are, to bring ilu: Mu-f.«Ct h nf the c.t;pper lod ^ 
silver into fusiuii at ilte s^me time; ubd to prevent-'.' 
ii^ ^.ouvier iKOi «adiii^i tor which purpobua diULift^' . 
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the Mppfr on which the 
^e made flat bj filing, and 
'?*^ The silver is first annealed, 
J»»c1c.letl in weak spirit of salt; it is 
"^«^ ■oiraped un the sur&ce to be 
>|>pep. These prepared surfaces 
•oluUon of borax, or strewed 



fe<\ \>orms itaelf, and then cunfined 
:^ e«icH other, by binding virc. 
cit\M>sed to a sufficient dcme of 
ku«ea t.\«c aurfaoes to fuse at the same 
: \Kcy hecoiac cold, they are found 

ay ViVewise be plated by heating it, 
tg \eaf-ailver upon it; so may iron and 
. proeca* ia called French plating. 

To gild in colours, 
*ipal colours of gold for gilding are red, 
rellow. Ilieae should be kept in dif- 
gama. The part which is to remain of 
our, it to be stonped off with a compo- 
halk and glue; tlie variety required is 

3^ fi(ilding the unstopped parts with the 
gam, according to the usual mode of 



the amalgam is applied to the surface 

by spreading it 
on the same prin- 



wUliout any quiekine, by spreading it 

Ibrtis; but this depends — ' 

previous quickin^, 



Grecian giUMng, 
Rta of sal-ammoniac and corrosive sub- 
i iliMolvcd in sjiirit of nitre, and a solu- 
d made witli thm inensCrum. The silver 
over with it, which is turned black, but 
w to a red heat, it assumes the colour of 

f% diotuh'e gold in aqtia regia. 
I aqua rfgia, composed of two parts of 
d, ami WW ()f murine acid; or of one |>art 
MNiiac, and four parts of aqua fortis; let 
e granulated, put into a sumcient quanti- 
senstniuni, and ex])osc<1 to a moderate 
licat. Ihirin^ the bolution an efffrres- 
-s place, and it acquires a beautiful ycl- 
', which becomes more and more intense, 
a golden or even orange colour. AVhen 
oum is saturated, it is very elear and trans- 

t inm or steel tsUh a solution of gold. 

srjlution of 8 ounces o£ niti'e and com- 
with 5 ounces of cnidc alum in a sufii- 
tit;- of water; dissolve half an ounce of 
r plated and cut; and aflerwards evaj)0- 
BC««. DifTt'St tlie residuum in I'ectified 
ioe f-r ellier, whicli will ])erfcctly ab- 
gnld. The inin is brushe<l over witli 
m and beromes imme«iiately gilt. 
i, Oy ditnhung goUl in aqua regta. 
m ra^« an: soaked in a Mttumted solu- 
1 in hfjiu rrgia, gently drie<i, and atter- 
iC to linder. The substance to be gilt 
rll prilishnl; a piece of coi-k is first di[>- 
•olulion (if eomnum s.'dt in water, and 

into tlie tinder, which is well rubbed 
Mc of the ni<*t;«l tu l>e gilt, and tlie gold 
all ixs nii'tallic luvti-e. 
^igiim of gr.ld^ in the large way. 
If fd quicksilver is put into a crucible 
le, which ii line<l with clay and t'XjKised 

h begins to smoke. The gold to bo 
M b^Nrvriou^ly granulated, and heated 
^tm it abould be ailded to the quick sil- 
imd about w ith au iron rod till it is per- 
Im^ If Ibere should be any 8up«rflu- 
qr, ft flHj be separated by ^sing it 
"^ ' -' laodtheremaiiUDg'amal- I 



gam will iMnre the oonsisteneQ of batter, tnd eon* 
tain about three jiarts of mercury to one of gold* 
7b gild by amalgamation. 

The metal to l>e g^ilt is previously well cleaned 
on its surface, by boiling it in a weak picUe, which 
is A very dilute nitrous acid. A quantity of aqua 
fortis is poured into an earthen vessel, and quick* 
silver put therein; when a sufficient quantity of 
mercury is dissolved, the articles to be gilt are 
put into the solution, and stirred about with a 
brusli till Ui«y become white. This is called quick- 
ing. But, as during imicking by this mode, a noz« 
iou» vapour continually arises, which proves veiy 
iiyurioua to the health of the workman, they liave 
adopted another mctliod, by which they, in a great 
measure, avoid tluit danger. I'hey now dissolve 
the nuicksilver in a bottle containing aqua fortis^ 
and leave it iu the open air during tlie solution, so 
that the noxious \-apour escapes into the air. Then 
a little of this solution is poured into a baiin, and 
with a bruih dipped therein, they stroke over the 
surfiice of the metal to be g^It, wliich imm^iately 
becomes qnicked. llic amalgam it now applied 
by one of the following methods>— viz. 

1st. By pn>iK)rtioning it to tlie quantity <^arti» 
cles to be gilt, and putting tliem into a white bat 
togctlier, woikingthem about witli a soft brush, till 
the amalgam it uniformly spread. 

Or, !2dly. By applying a portion of the amalgam 
upon one part, and spreading it on the surface, If 
flat,^ by working it about with a harder brush. 

I'hc work tluii managed is put into a pan, and 
exposed to a gentle degree of heut; when it oecomet 
hot, it is frequently put into a hat, and worked 
about with a painter's large brush, to prevent an 
irregular dissipation ofthe mercury, till, at last, the 

auicksilver is entirely dissiimted by a repetition cX 
ic heat, and the gold is attached to the surface of 
the metal. This gilt surface is well cleaned by a 
wire brusti, and tlwn artists heighten the colour of 
the gold by the application of various coinposiUonsi 
tliis \Mri of tlie jirocess is called colowing. 
lb silver by heat. 

Dissolve an ounce of pure silver in aqua fortis, 
and precipitate it with common salt; to which 
aild j lb. of sal ammoniac, sandiver, and white vi* 
ti-iol, and ^ oz. of subliinutc. 

Anotlier m«;//i9^/.— Dissolve an ounce of ptire sil- 
ver in aqua foilis; precipitate it wiili common salt, 
and add, aller wastiiog, 6 ounces of common salt, S 
ounces each of suudiver and white \itriol, and^oz. 
of sublimate. 

These are to be ground into a paste upon a fine 
stone witli a niuller; tlie substance to be silvered 
must be rubbed over with a sufficient quantitv of 
tlie paste, and exposed to a proper degree of neat. 
Where the silver runs, it is taken fram the fire, 
and dipiied into weak spirit of salt to clean iL 
Sicvenng on gUt -work', by amalgamation. 

Silver will not attach itself to any metal by amal- 
gamation, unless it be first gilt. '1 he process is the 
same as gilding iu colours, only no acid should be 
used. 

To silver in the cold way. 

Take two drachms of each, tartar and common 
salt; ^ a drachm of alum, and liU grains oi silvei*, 
precipitated fi*oiQ the nitrous acid by coiiper; make 
them into a paste with a little water. This is to be 
rubbed on the surface to be silvered with a coik, he 

Another nW/MMil —-Dissolve pure silver in aqua 
foil is, and preci[}itate tlio silver with common 
salt; make tins precipitate into a paste, by addinjga 
little more salt and cream of tivtar. It is applied 
as iu the former method. 

To separaie the silver from plaied copper. 

Tliis process is applied to leoover the sLlvec 6oHL 
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the plated metal, which has heen rolled down for 
buttons, toys, &cc. without destroying any large 
portion of the copper. For this purpose, a men- 
struum is composed of 3 pounds oi oil of vitriol, lit 
ounce of nitre, and a pound of water. The plat- 
ed metal is boiled in it till the silver is dissolved, 
and then the silver is recovered by throwing com- 
mon salt into the solution. 

To ofiay plated metdia. 
Take a determinate quantity of the plated me- 
tal; put it into an earthen vessel, with a sufficient 
quantity of the above mentrruum, and place it in a 

fentle heat. When the silver is strip]>ed, it must 
e collected with common salt; the calx must be 
tested with lead, and the estimate made according 
to the product of silver. 

To plate iron. 
Iron may be plated by three different modes. 
1st liy polishing the surface very clean and 
level with a burnisher; and afterwards by exposing 
it to a blueing heat, a leaf of silver is properly 
placed and carefully burnished down. This is re- 
peated till a sufficient number of leaves niHi applied, 
to give the silver a proner body. 

2d. By the use of a solder; slips of thin solder are 
placed between the iron and silver, with a little 
flux, and secured together by binding wire. It is 
then ])lnced in a clear fire, and continued in it till 
tlie soMer melts; when it is taken out, and on cool- 
ing is found to adliere firmly. 

And 3(1. Ky tinning the iron first, and uniting 
the silver by the intermedia of slips of rolled tin, 
brought into fusion in a gentle heat. 

To heighten the colour of yellow gold. 
Take of salt petre, 6 oz. green cop{>eras, 2 oz. 
white vitriol and alum, of each, 1 oz. 

If it be wanted redder, a small poilion of blue 
vitriol must be added. These are to be well mix- 
ed, and dissolved in water at the colour is wanted. 
To heighten the colour of green gold. 
Take of 8:ilt petre, 1 oz. 10'<lwts. sal ammoniac, 
1 nz. 4 dwts. Uoman vitriol, 1 oz. 4 dwts. verdi- 
gris, 18 dwts. Mix them well toj^cther, and dis- 
solve a fvortion in water, as occasion ixfjuiix's. 

The work must be dipped intiiese compositions, 
applied to a proper heat to bum tiiemoff, and then 
quenchi'tl in water or vinegar. 

To heighten the cohur of red gold. 
To 4 oz. of melted yellow wax, add, in fine pow- 
der, l^ oz. of red ochi'e, Ij oz. of venligris, cal- 
cined till it yield no fumes, and ^ an oz. of calein- j 
ed boi-ax; mix them well together. It is necessa- 
ry to calcine the venligris, or else, by the heat ap- 
plied in burning the wax, the vinegar becomes so 
concentrated as to corrode tlie surUce, and make 
it appear speckled. 

To separate ^oldfrom gilt, copper and silver. 
Apply a solution of borax, in water, to the gilt 
surface, with a fine brush, and sprinkle over it some 
fine powdered sulphur. Make t lie piece red hot, and 
quench it in water. The gold may be easily wi])cd 
off with a scRitch-brush, and i-ecovered by' testing 
it wiih lead. 

Gohl is taken from the surface of silver by 
apreading over it a paste, made of powdered sal am- 
moniac, with aqua forUa, and heating it till the 
matter smokes, and is nearly dry; when the gold 
may be separated by rubbing it with a scratch brush. 
To tin cop/ter and brass. 
Boll SIX pounds of cream of tartar, four gallons I 
of water, and eight pounds of grain tin, or tui sha- I 
▼ings. Af\er the materials have boiled a sufficient 
time, the substance to be tinned is put therein, and 
the boiling continued, w1h;u tiie tin is precipitated 
in iti metallic fonn. 

Tlttin tron or copper vessels. 
Iron which is to be tinnecl, must be previously 



steeped in acid materials, saeh as sour whey, dis* 
tillers* wash, &cc.; then scoured, and dipped in m^ 
ed tin, having been first rubbed over wiUi a sd^ 
tion of sal ammoniac The surface of the tin ii 
prevented from calciniqg, by covering it with a cost 
of fat Copper vessels must be well cleansed; and 
then a sufficient quantity of tin with aalammoniai 
is put therein, and brought into fusion, and the cop- 
t>er vessel moved about. A little resin is soaic> 
times added. The sal ammoniac prevents the cop- 
per fi*om scaling, and causes the tin to be fixed 
wherever it touches. Lately, zinc has been pro- 
posed for lining vessels instead of tin, to avoid thl 
ill consequences which have been unjustly appra- 
bended. 

To prepare the leaden tree. 

Put i an ounce of the super-acetate of lead ii 
powder, into a clear glass globe or wine decanter, 
ulle<i to the bottom of the neck with distUled 
water, and 10 di*ops of nitric acid, and shake tfat 
mixture well. Prepare a rod of zinc with a ham- 
mer and file, so that it may be a quarter of an in^ 
thick, and one inch long; at tlie same time fbm 
notches in each side for a thread, by which it is to 
be suspended, and tie the thread so that the knot 
shall be uppermost, when the metal hangs quite pei^ 
pendicular. When it is tied, pass the two .ends cl 
the thread through a perforation in the cork, and 
let them be again tied over a small splinter of wood 
wliich may pass between them and the coiL 
Wlien the string is tied, let the length between tfas 
cork and the zinc be such that the precipitant (Iki 
zinc) may be at equal distances from the sides, nol* 
torn, and top, of the vessel, when immersed in it 
When all tilings are thus prepared, place the tc^ 
sel in a place where it may not be disturbed, and 
inti*oduce the zinc, at the same time fitting in tiM 
cork. The metal will ver}' soon be covered willi 
the lead, which it precipitates from the solution, 
and this will continue to take place until the whole 
be precipitated upon the zinc, which will assume 
the form of a tree or bush, whose leaves and 
branches are laminal, or plates of a metallic lui> 
ti-e. 

To prepare the tin tree. 

Into the Slime, or a similar vessel to that used il 
the last experiment, pour distilled water as befoR^ 
and put in three drachms of muriate of tin, addiar 
ten drops of niti'ic acid, and shake the vessel undl 
the salt be completely dissolved. Replace the turn 
f which must be cleared from tlie effects of the 
lormer experiment,) as before, and set the vhok 
aside to pi*ecipitate without disturbance. In a few 
hours, tile effect will be similar to the last, only 
that the tree of tin will have more lustre. In theM 
experiments, it is surprising to obsen'e the lamina 
shoot out as it were from nothing ; but tliis pheno* 
menon seems to proceed from a gal^'unie action of 
the metals and the water. 

To pi^pare tlie silver tree. 

Pour into a glass globe or decanter, 4 draohmi 
of nitrate of silver, dissolved in a pound or more 
of distilled water, and lay the vessel on tlie chimm^ 
piece, or in some place where it may not be di^ 
tui*bed. Now ])our in 4 drachms of mcrcui'T. la 
a short time the silver will be precipitated in the 
most beautiful arborescent form, resembling real 
vegetation. This has been generally termed Ihc 
Arbor Diantc. 

JMetalUc xeatering, or for blanc moire. 

This article, of Parisian invei^^n, which is muck 
employed to cover ornamental cabinet work, drese- . 
j ing boxes, telescopes, upera glasses, ^c kc. is pre* 
pariKl ill the following maiiiier. 

Sulphuric acid is to be diluted witli from seven -. 
to nine jiarts of water ; then dip a sponge or vag 
into it, and wash niih it the surtuce of a sheet of ; 
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Thf • wll) fpeedily exhibit an appearance of 
Ilization, which it the moire, 
s effecL. howerer, cannot be easily, prodnced 
PTerr aort of sheet tin, for if the Rhect has 
inucli hardened br hammering or rolling, 
he moire cannot be eff«*cted until the sheet 
•en heated so as to produce an incipient fusion 
e aarSMre, aAer which the ncid will act upon 
I imxluce the moire. Almost any acid will 
well MS the sulphurie, and it is said that^Ift 
acid di&«>Ived in a sufficient quantity of wa- 
lawrrs better than any other. 
■ mnir^ may be much improved bv emplov- 
le blow pipe, to form small antf beautiful 
I OQ the Mirlace of the tin, ptievious to the ap- 
ijti of the acid. 

en the moire has been formed, the plate is 
lamished and polished, the Tarnish bein^ 
with any glazing colour, and thus the red, 
yellow,' and pearl coloured moires arc raa> 



Chinese sheet lead. 
tion is carried on by two men ; one 
ed on thr floor « ith a 1ar<»e flat stone before 
lad « if h a moveable flat &tone-stnnd at his 
Hia jfelluw workman stands beside him with 
ible filled with melti'd lead ; and ha\in{; 
1 a CATtain quantity upon the stone, the other 
le moveable stune, and dashing it on the fluid 
ffvss^s it out into a flat and thin plate, which 
tariihr n^moves from tha stone. A second 
ty 01* leail is poured in a similar manner, and 
Ibt plate furmi'd, the process bein^ can'iiMl 
:k aineahirnipidity. The rough ed^es of the 
■re then cut off, and they are soldered to- 
• fur u«e. 

m ail«lrl hat applied this method with great 
■ 4.0 the formation of tliin platea of zinc, for 
M purposes. 



PARTING. 

fiw proc<-ts j^ld and Mlver are separated from 
iMhfT. Tlieic t«o metaU equally resisting 
Uoti of firr and leait, must therefore \w MJ>a- 
by dh'T means. This is cfftrcttMl by dificr- 
CMtrua. Nitrous acid, marine acid, and sul- 
vbich cannot attack gold, operate ujMn &il- 
md iheae trt the principal agents employed 
I prreest. 

xxofi Sy nitrons acid is most convenient, con- 
■!y ixkost used, — indeeil, it is the onlv one 
we<3 by goldsmiths. This is called simply 

i- 

« Tt^Ae br the marine acid is hv cementation, 
1 ealli^d ccntratrd parting ; and partmg by 
w h% Bode by fusion, and called dht fart- 

Partinf by tupta farti*. 
m yryurw cannot succeed' unless we attend to 
ciaeT«tijJ circumftancirs : l*t. the gold and 
Bcae be in a prriper portion, siz. the silver 
Ic ^ ihrr« {tfirts to one r»f gold ; Uiongh a 
■stair. ing tmi> parts of silver to one of gold 
« parteil. To j'ldge of the quality of the 
t» Ue parv^, aisaycrs make a comparison 
lttnch-ro(*e, Inrtueen it and certain ncfdirs 
oi gr/li] and «il\rr, in gpraihutcd pi*o]»or- 
pni|<^y mark'.-d ; which aiv railed 
»us. If this trial shews that tin; hil\er 
fm dw ^/bl as three to one, the masH is ini- 
p far t£p op(T«tion, oidess more silver }>e 
% amd Mly, that the parting may be exact, 
PpfcliB muA be srery pure, especially fire 

Knitovt of Uie vitriolic or loanne acid. 
warn BOt Mlcodcd to, a quantity of ail- 
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ver proportionable to theie two foreign acids would 
be separated during the solution ; and this quanti- 
ty of sulphate of silver. would remain mingled with 
the gold, which consequently would not be entirely 
purified by llie oiH^i-ation. 

The gold and silver to be parted ought previons- 
ly to be ^nulaled, by melting il in a crucible, and 
pouring it into a vessel of water, giving the water 
at Uie same time a i-a|)id circular motion, by quick- 
ly stirring it round with a stick. The vessels ge- 
nerally used in this operation are called imrting 
glasfM^'s, which ought to be very well annealed, and 
chosen fi*ee from nnus ; as one of the chief ineon- 
veniencesattendingthe operation is, Uiatthe glasses 
ai-e apt to crack by exposure to cold, or even when 
touched by the hand. Some operators secure the 
bottom of the glasses bv a coating composed of a 
mixture of new-slakiHl lime, with beer and whitca 
of <^'grgS} spread on a cloth, anil wrapped round the 
glasses at the bottom ; over which they apply a 
composition of clay and hair. The parting glasses 
should he placed in vessels containing water support- 
ed by trivets, with a fire under (liem ; because if a 
glass should break, the contents are caught in tha 
vessel of M'ater. If the heat communicited to the 
water be too great, it may be properly regulated by 
pouring cold water grailually and carefully down 
the side of the Tesst^l into a ]iarting glass 15 inches 
high, and 10 or 12 inches wide at the bottom { 
placed in a co^rper pan 12 inches wide at bottom, 
Id inches wide at top, and 10 inches hi^h, there is 
usually put about 80 ounces of metal, Mith twice as 
much ot aqua fortis. 

The aquu fortis ought to be so strong m to act 
sensibly on silver, when cold, but not so strong as 
to act violently. Little heat should be applied at 
first, as the liouor is apt to swell and rise over the 
vessel ; but when t)»e acid is nearlv saturated, the 
heat may safely' 1>e increased. AN'lieii the solution 
c^'usi^i*, which is known by the efl'ervescence dis- 
continuing, the liquor is to be poured ofl^; if any 
grains appear entire, more aqua forlis must be 
added, till tiie silver is all dissolve<l. If tlie ope- 
ration has been performed slowly, the remaining 
gold will hav(> the form of distinct masses. Tho 
gold apfiears black after {lartiiifj: ; its parts have no 
adhesion together, because the silver dissolved from 
it has left many interstices. To give them more 
solidity, and iniproTe their colour, they are put 
into a'u*st under a muffle, and made red hot, after 
which they contract and become more solid, and 
the gold resumes iti colour and lustre. It is then 
called nitiix gold. If the operation has been per- 
formed hastily, the gold will have the appearance 
of black mud or powder, which, after well washing, 
must be melted. 

The silver is usually recovered by precipitating 
il frem the nqtia fortis by means of pure copper. 
If the solution be perfectly saturated, no precipi- 
tation CUM take place, till a few dro^>s of aqua fortis 
are added to the liquor. The precipitate of silver 
must be well washed with boiliiu; water, and may 
be fused with nitre, or tested on with lead. 
Parting by cetnentation. 

A cement is prepared, composed of four parts 
of bricks powdered anci sifted ; of one part of 
green vitriol calcined till it becomes red ; and of 
one ]>nrt of common salt : this is to be made into 
a Arm paste nith a little water. It is called the 

CK.ME.NT HOTAL. 

The gold to be cemented is reduced into plates 
as Uiin as money. At the bottom of the cracible 
or cementing ]>ot, a stratum of cement, of the 
thickness of a finger, is put, uhich is covered with 
plates of gold ; and so the strata are plaeed alter- 
nately. The whole is covered with a lid, whieh 
is luted with a mixture of elty mA wm. T\\\a 
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pot mnit be pUoed In « famMe, or oven, heated 
wmdrnJlj till it beeomet red botvin vhieh it must 
Ee continued during S4 honra. The heat must not 
melt the gold. The pot or erueible is then sufTered 
to oool; and the gold carefullj separated from the 
eement, and boiled at difierent times in a large 
quanti^ of pure water. It is then assayed upon a 
toudi-stone, or otherwise; and if it be not suffi- 
eientlj pure, it is cemented a second time. In this 
process the vitriolic acid of the bricks, and of the 
calcined vitriol, decomposes the conunon salt du- 
ring the cementation, bj uniting to its alkaline 
base, while the marine acid becomes concentrated 
bj the heat and dissolves the silver alloyed with the 
gold. This is a very troublesome process, though 
Ft succeeds when the portion of silver is so smsdl 
that it would be defended from the action of aqua 
fortis by the superabundant eold; but is little used, 
except to extract silver, or base metals, from the 
aurfaoe of gold, and thus giving to an alloyed me- 
tal, the colour and appearance of pure gold. 

^ry parting. 
This procen is performed by sulphur, which will 
easilr unite with silver, but (foes not attack gold. 
As this dry parting is even troublesome, as well as 
expensive, it ought not to be undertaken but on a 
•onsiderable quantity of silver alloyed with gold. 
The general procedure is as follows. — ^Tho metal 
must be ^nulated; from 1.8 to 1.5 of it (accord- 
ing as it IS richer or poorer in the sold,) is rcscrv- 
ed, and the rest well mingled with an eighth of 
powdered sulphur; and put into a crucible, keeping 
a gentle fire, that the silver, before melting, may 
be thoroughly penetrated by the sulphur; if tlie 
fire be hastily urged, the sulphur will be dissipated. 
If to sulphurated silver in fusion, pure silver be 
added, the latter falls to the bottom, and forms 
there a distinct fluid, not miscible with the other. 
The particles of gold, having no affinity witli the 
sulphurated silver, join themselves to the pure sil- 
ver wherever they come in contact, and are thus 
transferred from the former into ^e latter, more 
or less perfectly, accordingas the pure silver was 
more or less thoroughly diffused through the mix- 
ture. It is for this use that a part of tlie granulated 
silver was reserved. The sulphurated mass being 
brought into fusion, and kept melting for nearly an 
hour in a covered crucible, one-third of the re- 
■enred srains is thrown in, which, when melted, 
the whole is well stirred, that tlic fresh silver may 
be distributed through the mixed to collect the 
ffdld firom it; this is performed with a wooden rod. 
This ia repeated till the whole reserved metal be 
introduced. The sulphurated silver appears, in 
fusion, of a dark brown colour; after it iias been 
kept in fusion for a certain time, a part of the sul- 
phur having escaped from the top, the sur&ce be- 
eomes white, and some bright drops of silver about 
the sixe of a pea, are perceived on it When this 
happens the fire must be immediately discontinued, 
for otherwise more and more of the silver tlius 
losing its sulphur, would subsi<le and mingle with 
the part at the bottom, in which the gold is col- 
lected. The whole is poured into an iron mortar 
greased and duly heated. Tlie gold diffused at first 
through the whole mass, is now found collected in 
A part of it at the bottom, (amounting only to about 
as much as was reserved unsulphurated from the 
mass) by a chisel or hammer; or more perfectly by 
plaeing the whole mass with iU boUom upwanU 
In a crucible, the sulphurated part quickly melts, 
Ittving, unmelted, that which contains the gold. 
The sulphurated silver is assayed, by keepmg a 
portion of it in fusion in an open eracibie, till 
Qm sulphur is dissipated; and then by dissolving 
it In aoua fbrtit. If it should sUU befound tocon- 
tiin gold. It most be lubjceted to the same treat- 



ment as before. The gold thm eoUeeled mky It 
concentrated into a smaller part bj repeating the 
whole process, so that at last it may be parted by 
aqua fortis without too much expense. 



IRON AND STEXL. 

Expedititmi mode of rrducing iron ore into 

* p able iron. 

The way of proceeding is by stamping, washie|^ 
&c. the calcine and materials, to separate the ore 
from extraneous matter; then fusing the pr^Mted 
ore in an open furnace, and instead of casting it, 
to suffer it to remain at the bottom of the funsaat 
till it becomes cold. 
•Ww method ofttdngUnff andmamifactwingirmL 

The ore being fused tn a reverberating fomaee, 
is conveyed, while fluid, into an air-fumaoe. where 
it is exposed to a strong heat, till a bluish flame it 
observed on the surface, it is then agitated on the 
surface, till it loses its fusibility, and is collected 
into lumps called loopo. These loopo are then pet 
into another air-funiace, brought to a white or 
welding heat, and then thingled into half-btoomo 
or deJteo. They are again exposed to the air-fur- 
nace, and the half-blooms taken out and forged into 
ancomeo, bart, half-JUUt, and rodoforroiref iHula 
the tlabea arc passed, when of a welding hesl, 
through the grooved rollers. In this way of pro- 
ceeding, it matters not whether tlie iron is vm* 
pared from cold, or hot-thort metal, nor is there 
any occasion for tlic use of finery, charcoal, eoke^ 
chafery or hollow-fire; or any blast by bellowa, or 
otliertirise; or the use of fluxes, in ^y part of the 
process. 

^ •Approved method oftoddinff iron. 

This consists in the skilful btmaUng of the iron 
to be welde<I; in the use of an extraordinarily Uu|^ 
forge-hammer, in employing a baUing'fumacey in- 
stead of a hollorw'Jire or chaferyi and in passiur 
the iron, reduced to a melting heat, through grooved 
mill rollers of different shapes and sizes, as 
quired. — Repertory of Artt, vol. iii. 

WeUun^ 9teelf or iron and cattsteei. 

Melt borax in an earthen vessel, and add 
tenth of pounded sal ammoniac When well mlxed| 
pour it out on an iron plate, and as soon as it It 
cold, pulverize and mix it with an equal quanti^ 
of unslaked lime. To proceed to the opfnvtion, 
the iron or steel must be first heated to a red heet, 
and the powder strewed over it; the pieces of metal 
thus prepared are to be again put in the fire, and 
raised to a heat connderably lover tlian the nsoal 
welding one, when it is to be withdrawn and weH 
beaten by a hammer, till the surfaces ore perfeetij 
united. 

Common hardemng. 

Iron by being heated red hot, and plunged into 
cold water, acijuires a great degree of hardness. 
This proceeds from the coldness of tlie water 
which contracts the particles of the iron into leia 
space. 

Caoe'hardenintr. 

Case-hardening is a superficial conversion of iron 
into steel by cementation. It is performed on small 
pieces of iron, by enclosing them in an iron boK, 
containing burnt leatlier, bone-dust, or any other 
phlogistic substance; and exposing them for some 
hours to a red heat. The surface of the iron thus 
becomes perfectly metallized. Iron thus tresAed 
is susceptible of the finest polish. 

To convert iron into tteel by cemeniaiion. 

The iron is formed into ban of a convenient . 
size, and then placed in a cementing furnace, with 
sufficient quantity of cement, which is composed 
of eoals of animal or vegetable sobstances, miv*4 
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Mned boDct, km, llie fonowing are veiy 
t eements: — lit, one part of powdered ohmr- 
1 half a part of vood-ailies well mixed to- 
9r, *2d]v, two parts of charcoal, moderately 
tl, one |«art of boiies, lioni, hair, or skins 
is, burnt in close vessels to blackness and 
rd; andhalfajiartof wood-ashes; mixtliem 
ether. The bai*s of iron to be converted 
1, are placed upon a stratum of cement, 
Tcd all over with the same; and the vessel 
ntains tliem closely luted, must be exposed 
heat for 8 or 10 luHira, when the iron will 
rrted into steel. 

is nrepai-ed from bar iron by fusion; which 
ot pluni^ing a bar into melted iron, and 
it tfttrre for some time, by which process 
txTted into eood steel, 
tm which Decomei harder by suddenly 
ig in cold water is called steel; and that 
ach in iinencliinfi; acquires the g;reatcst de- 
lanlncss in the lowest degree of heat, and 
le gn-atest strength in and afler induration, 
be consideretl as the best. 
npruvrd pr^cett of hanltning steel. 
» manutaclured of steel for the purposes 
*g« are, almost without an exce^ition, 
1 from the anvil; in other words, they arc 
mi the forger to tlie hardener without un- 
' any intermeiiiatc process; and sucli is the 
ted routine, tliat tiie mischief arising has 
observation. The act of forging produces 
scale or coating, Mhich is 8i>read over the 

the blade; and to make the evil still more 
le, this scale or coating is unerjual in sub- 
aning in nro|)ortiunto the degfrec of heat 
icatcil to tlic steel in foi*giug; it is, partial- 
tit im^ierH-trable to the action ot water 
imerscd ft»r tlie purpose of hardening. 

is ilut different degrees of hardness prc- 
tearly eveiy lazor manufactured: tliis is 
r a i»cisitive defect; and so long as it conti- 
xirt, great difference of temperature must 
r* i»e. liazor-blades not uiifivquently ex- 

l*ct here ^ijiicd in a very sinking man- 
it are lemieil clouds, or {larts of unequal 
Irrive their origin from this cause; and 
If id iJf ^liCtly, or ntther diBtinctly tliough 
Vy, sL-jw huw fu- this jiartial coating has 
L, and a here the action of the water 1ms 
l«Jf"d to, and where resisted. U certainly ! 
e luktter of astonishment, th»t so few im- 
Dti have been made in thi.* hanlening of 
MTB tne evil hriv compUined of so univcr- 
aJns, a& nlmo&t to wairant the supposition 
ettiZipl has eier been made to remove it. 
irdi, however, is eaM' and simple in the 
, ai^! toe«idenily cflicient in its npnlica- 
t it cariR'it li«it excite suiin'ihe, th:it, in the 
Ujriily I n« pruned htatc of our manuliictures, 
kVafiau III rail uQ shoidd be made as a disco- 
r«lT new. 

3. 'h'.ref'irr, of the customary mode of 
f the bUde trum tlie an«il, let it be {Msseil 
irh fp'tn the liands of the former to the 
a liiKfiC applicatiun uf the stone will re- 



pnwess cf liardeninj; can be efieeted with a leta 
portion of fire than is, or can be, reqofined io any 
other way. lliese observations are decisive, and 
will, in all probability, tend to esUblish in gene- 
ral use what cannot but be regarded as a very im- 
l>ortant improvement in the manufacturing of edged 
steel instruments. — Rhoden* JStsay on the MmU' 
fachire of a liazor, 

Imprwea mode of hardening ateei by hammering. 
Gravers, axes, and in fact all steel instnunenti 
tliat require to be excessively hard, may be easily 
rendcixHl so by heating them to the tempering de» 
^[Tcc and liamroering them till cold. If a graver, ^ 
It is to be heated to a straw colour, hammered on 
the acute edge of the belly, tempered to the straw 
colour again, ground and whetted to a proper shape. 
A graver thus prepared will cut into steel, without 
previous decaroomzation. If the point ^ould on 
trial be found not sufficiently haro, the operation 
of heating, hammering, and tempering, occ may 
be rcx>eated as often as necessary. 
EngUth cast steel. 
The finest of steel called English cast steely is 
prepared by breaking to pieces blistered steel, and 
tlien melting it in a cnicible with a flux composed 
of carbonaceous and vitrifiable ingredients. The 
vitrifiable injp«dient is used only inasmuch as it if 
a fusible body, which flows over the surface of the 
metal in the onicibles, and prevents Uie access of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. Broken glass it 
sometimes used for this pur|K)se. 

When thorooghly fused it is cast into ingots, 
which, by gentle heating and careful hammering, 
are tilted into bars. By tlus process the steel be- 
comes more highly cai'bonizeu in proportion to thi 
quantity of flux, and in consequence is more brittle 
and fusible than before. Hence it sun>asses all 
other steel in uniformity of texture, hardness and 
closeness of grain, and is the material employed in 
all the finest articles of English cutler}'. 
To make edee-4ools from cast steel and iron. 
This method consists in fixing a cleau piece of 
wrought iron, brought to a welding heat, in the 
centre of a moidd, and then pouring in melted steel, 
so as entirely to envelope the iron ; and then foi'g* 
ing the mass into the shnjie remiii-ed. 
To colow steel lilite. 
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whole of Uir scale or coating, anil tlic 
thi-n b(r 



propi»rly jire|i:«-ed to underjiro 
of hanJening with ailvant:ige. It hiH 
rtaincd, tlmt steel in thi« state heats 
w wiih greater re^ilarity, anil that when 
da the obfltacies being removed to tlic iin- 
MUoa nf the water on the body of the , 
i hOtr becomes Cf|ually hanl iVxiin one ex- ; 
• the dhfcr. To tliis may be aildeil, tliat, 
m^JfmmkU Ittai at vhch stetl becomes 
wimmMftke beti^ the mode here rccom- 
■■ fet MBd iht only out by wliich the 



I'lie steel must be finely polislied on its surface, 

and then exposed to an unifoi'in degree of heaL 

Areordingly, tliere are thix>e m ays of colouring : 

first by a name pitiducipg no soot, as spirit of 

I wine ; secondly, by a hut plate of iron ; and third- 

I ]y, by wood-auies. As a veiy regular degree of 

! heat is necessaiy, wood-ashes for fine worK bears 

I l!ie preference. The work must be covered over 

I with them, and carefully watched; when the colour 

' issufficientlyheighleued, the workispeiiect. This 

colour is occasionally taken oft* witli a very dilute 

marine acid. 

^V> distitiguish steel from iron. 
The princiiml characters by M'hieh steel may be 
distiiiguislied from iron, arc us follows :— 

1. Afler being |)olislicd, steel upjieai-s nf a whiter 
light grey hue, wiiliuut tlie blue cast exhibited by 
ivan. It also takes a higher polish. 

± I'he hardest steel, when not annealed, apiieara 
granulated, but dull, and without sliining fibres. 

3. When steejieil in acids tlie harder the steel is, 
of a (brker hue is its sin*faee. 

4. Steel is not so much inclined to rust as iron. 

5. In general, steel has a greater specific gra- 
vity. 

t). By being liardened and wrought, it may b* 
, rendered mticii more elastic than iron. 

7. It is not atti-acted so strongly by the magnet aa 
' soft iron. It likewise acquires magnetic proiicr- 
I tics more slowly, hut rcuana Xbcm \w^?s \^^ 
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which reason, steel is used in making needles Tor 
compasses and artiflcial magnets. 

8. Steel is ignited sooner, and fuses with less de- 
gree of heat, than malleable ii-on, Avhicli can scarce- 
ly he ma<le to fuse without the addition of powdei^ 
ed chai*coal ; by which it is conveiled into steel, 
and afterwards mto crude iron. 

9. Polished steel is sooner tinged by heat, and 
that with higher colours than iron. 

10. In a calcining heat, it suffers less loss by 
burning, than soft iron does in the snmc heat, and 
the same time. In calcination a light blue flame 
hovers over the steel, either wjtli or witliout a sul- 
phureous odour. 

11. 11)6 scales of steel are harder and sharper 



than those of iron ; and consequently more fit for 
polishing with. 

12. In a wiiitc heat, when exposed to the blail 
of the bellows among the coals, it begins to sweat, 
wet, or melt, jiartly willi liglit-colourctl and brtgfat, 
and partly with red sparkles, but less crackling 
tlian those of iron. In a melting heat too, it con- 
sumes faster. 

13. In the vitriolic, nitrous, and other acidS| 
steel is violently attacked, but is longer in dissolv- 
ing than iron. After maceration, according as it 
is softer or harder, it appears of aliglitcr, ordaik- 
cr ^y colour ; while iron on tlie other hand it 
white. 
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To eive a drying qtiaUty to poppy oil. 
Into 3 lus. of piu-t; water, put I oz. of sulphate 
of zinc, (white vitriol) and mix the M'hole with 2 
pounds of oil of pinks, or poppy oil. Expose tliis 
mixture in an caithcn vessel capable of standing the 
fire, to a dogi-ee of heat sufficient to maintain it in 
a slirht state of ebullition. When one half or two- 
thir(ls of the water lias evaporated, pour the wliole 
into a large glass bottle or jar, and leave it at rest 
till the oil becomes clear. Decant the clearest part 
by means of a glass funnel, the beak of which is 
8topi>ed with a piece of cork ; when the separation 
of the o*il from tlie water is completely effected, 
remove the cork stopper, and sup^ily its place by 
the fore-linger, which must be applied in such a 
manner as to suffer the water to escape, and to re- 
tain only the oil. 

Poppy-oil when prepared in this manner be- 
comes, after sonie weeks, exceedingly limpid and 
colourless. 

To^ve a flryin^ quality to fat oih. 

Take of nut-oil, cn-linseed-oil, 8 lbs. white lead, 
slightly calcine*!, yellow acetate of lead, (sid satur- 
ni) also calcined, sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) 
each 1 oz. viU'eous oxide of lead, (hlhai'ge) 12 oz. 
a head of garlic, or a small onion. 

When the dry substances are pulverized, mix 
them with the garlic and oil, over a fire capable of 
maintaining the oil in a sliglit stite of ebullition : 
continue it till the oil ceases to thi-ow up scum, till 
It assumes a reddish colour, and till the head of 
garlic becomes brown. A pellicle will then be 
soon formed on the oil, which indicates tJiat tl»e 
operation is comuleted. Take tlie vessel from the 
fire, and tlie iiellicle, being precipitated by rest, 
will carr>' witli it all the unctuous parts which ren- 
dered tlic oil fat When the oil becomes clear, 
separate it from the deposit, and put it into wide- 
moutlied bottles, where it will completely clarify 
itself in time, and improve in quality. 

^iiother fnethod.— Tstke of v'lUeous oxide of lead, 
flitharge) 1^ oz. sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) 
3-8 of an oz. or 3 gros. linseed, or nut-oil, 16 oz. 
The operation must be conducted as in tlie preced- 
iiic: case. 

The choice of tlie oil is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence. If it be destined for painting articles exposed 
to the impression of the external air, or for deli- 
cate painting, nut-oil or poppy-oil will be requi- 
aite. Linseed oil is used for co.'irse painting, and 

that sheltered (rum the effects of the rain and of the 
Mia, 



A little negligenpe in the management ofthefire, 
hasoflen an influence on the colour of the oil, to 
which a drying (piality is communicated; in this 
case it is not proper for delicate painting. This in- 
convenience may be avoided by tying up the dnr- 
ing matters in a small bag; but the dose of the liUi- 
ai'ge must then be doubled. The bag roust be sus- 
pended by a piece of packthread fastened to a stick, 
which is matte to rest on the edge of the ve^el in 
such a manner as to keep the bag at the distance 
of an inch from the bottom of the vessel. A |>el« 
licle will be formed as in the first oi>eration, but at 
will be slower in making its appearance. 

^tnotlier. — A dicing quality may be communi- 
cated to oil by treating, in a heat capable of main* 
taining a slight cbullilion, linseed or nut-oil, to 
eacli pound of which is added 3 oz. of vititsous ox« 
ide ot lead, (liliiargc) reduced to fine powder. 

The preparation ot floor-cloths, and all paiutingt 
of large flgtn*es or oimaments, in which ai^illaceous 
colours, such as yellow and red boles, Dutch pink, 
&c. are em])loyed, require this kfnd of preimrap- 
tion, that the desiccation may not be too slow; bitf 
painting for whicli metallic oxides are used, such 
as preparations of lead, copper, kc recjuire only 
the doses before indicated, oecause these oxidc^ 
contain a great deal of oxygen, and the oil, by their 
contact, acquires more of a di7ing quality. 

jiiuft/ier. — ^T»ke of nut-oil, 2 lbs. common wv 
ter, 3 do. sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) 2 oz. 

Mix tiiese matters, an<l subject tliem to a sliriit 
ebullition, till little water remains. Decant the 
oil which will pass over with a small quantity of. 
water, and separate the latter by means of a fun- 
nel. The oil remains uebulous for some time; after 
which it becomes clear, and seems to be very little 
coloured. 

Another. — ^Take of nut oil, oijlinsccd oil, 6 Iba. 
common water, 4 lbs. sulphate oM&ino^ 1 o%> garlic, 
one head. 

Mix these matters in a large iron or copper pen; 
then place them over the fire, and maintain the 
mixture in a state of ebullition during the whole 
day; boiling water must from time to time be ad- 
ded, to make up for the loss of that by evapora- 
tion. The garlic will assume a brown appearanee. 
Take the pan from the fire, and having uifTered t 
deposit to be formed, decant the oil, which will 
clarify itself in the vessel. By thh prOeett Xhrn 
drying oil is rendered tomewlmt more eoloured: 
it IS resenred for delieati* oolourt. 
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Heainem drying oil. 
Take 10 lbs. of drying nut oil, if the paint is 
de«in«<l for extemid articles, or 10 lbs. of dn- 
in* Iin>^t:d oil, if for iotemal, resin, 3 lbs. tur[)cii- 
tifie, 6 oi. 

C»iis*: the resin to disAolvc the oil by means of 
a ;:fnile htrat. Whrn di»s(ilved and incor|ionited 
virh the oil, add the tnr|)eiilint>: leuvc the vuntish 
at mt, br which meHus it will often dcpobit per- 
li3n4rif rfsin and olbrr impurities; and lliou {ire- ; 
srrtt: it in u ide mouthed bottles. It must be used ! 
frcflt; whtm suffered to pY>w old it abandons some 
cf ii« rrsin. If this resinous oil assumes l<>o much 
cc-o^i^tt nee, dilute it with a little eK.sence, if in- 
(iTid'^l for articles bheltered from ttie sun, or with 
V.1 ol' (lOppioi. 

In S« itzerlaod, where the principal {>art of the 
cu^'^n'* work, consists of stone subject to crumble 
10 ;.»rc« *, it is often found neces^ir*" to pive them 
a i-i«iTir*>: of oil paints to stop the eflircts of thi^ de- 
er ri;»i,i>i liun. lliis paiiittn); has a |»;re:it deal of 
]ii<rr>% aitd when tlie I:ist coatiiij; is applied with 
rritiii-iis oil, it hai the cflect ol a varnish. To 
fi\% It niore dnmbiliry, the first oufi^ht to be ap- 
y-.'-i (-!• i-eitinj^ly warm and with plain oil, or oil 
^'.rk Iiitl»- chared, with the gn-y colour, which is 
■(du-rd tu the two fullowitig. — 

/"(U/ coptti txinu'th. 
Take picked co^ial, Ifi ounces, prepared linseed 
Oil. or oil of poppiA, 8 do. essence of luqientine, 
I4d(x 

Liquefy the copal in a matrass over a common 
ir». aciij tlu-n a<ld tlic linMretl oil, or oil of poppies, in 
a «jtr ol i-bullition; when these matters are in- 
eorp'x-«trd, take tlie matrass from the fire, stir the 
CkCL-r till tlie greatest heat is subsided, and then 
»^* ihK e«M fM.t' of luqK'ntine warm. Strain the 
«N Sr. while still warm, ihi-ough a piece of linen, 



plied with equal success to pasteboard, wood, and 
metals, and takes a lietter polish than any other. 
It njny be used on i>aintings, the beauty of wliich 
it greatly hri^^htcns. — Munthlif Mag. Oct. 1809. 
Gold coloured copal x^niUh. 
Take copal in ]>owder, 1 ounce, essential oil of 
lavender, i! do. essence of tiir|>entine, 6 do. 

Put the esNenlial oil of lavender into a matrass 
of a ]iroiMM* size, placed on a sand-baiii heated by 
an Argand*s Isimi), or over a moderate coal fire. 
Add to the oil while veiy warm, and at several 
times, the copal powder, and htir the mixtuix* with 
a stick of white wood nninded at the end. When 
the copal has entirely disapi>eai'cd, add at three 
dittVrcnt times the essence almost in a state of ebul- 
lition, and keep continually stirring Uie mixturq. 
When the solution is completed, tlie rebult will be 
a varnish of a gold colour, exceedingly durable and 
brilliant, but less di-^ing than the pivceding. 

^inother method. — ^To obtuiit this \ai'nish colour- 
Icjis, it will be pniper to ivctily the essence of the 
shops, wliich is often highly coloui-ed, and to give 
it the iieeesaaiy density by exposure to the sun in 
bottles closed with cork stoppers, lea\ing an inter- 
\ul (if some inches belHcen the stop|>er and the 
surface of tlie liquid. A few mouths are thus sul- 
ficicnt to eonimunicate to it the required qualities. 
Besides, the essence of the shops is rarely possess- 
ed of that state of consistence, without lm\ing at 
the Siuue time a sti*ong amber colour. 

The varnish resulting Xvoxn the solution of copal 

in oil of turpentine, brought to such a state as to 

! proiluce the maximum of solution, is exceedingly 

, durable and brilliant. It resists tlic shock of hard 

i bo<iies much better tiiantiie enamel of toys, which 

oi'ten becomes scratched and whitened by the im- 

. pression of reiietted friction; it is susceptible also 

I of a fine polish. It is applied with the greatest suc- 

p It 111*' % ami sh into a wide-mouthed bottle! ; cess to philosophical instruments, and the imintings 

1 .r.^ K'jf .tributes towards its clarification; and in ji with which vessels and other utensils of metal aits 

LS.i niai.fHr it acquired a bi'tter qualitv. i' ' 

1'i.i- -i. • h f'*r va:* h ciurn in imitation uftortoiM thell. \ w/i» 

1 i&r rojiMl Iff sin ainlMT colour, G o7.. Venice J tine, 1 

I ^ oz. preiiare«l liuMred oil, "IX oz.es- 



i-«1 



ar' er r I »'.i-jK-iitif»i*, 6 oz. 

1: i« 1 ii*t'iriiarj- to place the tuqwntine o\er the 
il. rv'vhiri-*] !•> sin:tll fi-a;;mfntH, in the bottcmi 
■j *-«rtti.-n or niL-tal vesv-l, or in :i inatntss f\- 
*< Vj -^uch -A h»'Hi as to lii|iH'fy the copal: but it 
11 s<-.r'- «il%at.Lii»i-oiis to liquefy the latter alone, 
I ■ tftf* *h>- ml in a ftlMte rif ebullition, tlu-n the lur- 

r'.->- ii<^'i*fitii, ami in the last plure the es«M-iirc. 
*v %Aini,k|| i^ t Mj thick, some t'^senee may be 
w% . 1* Th«- 1-ittfT lirjuor i> a n'gulator for the 
€■ -i •••t"'!*- : in the IriiiiJN of an uiliht. 

'l\ 'nikr ti i'i''suit*'k.^ fftfmt T'Wr//i«/j. 

il iv itf.t tit to:* tills purpoM*, in order !; 



' decorated. 

iniither, — Take copal, \ ounces, clear tur^ntn- 

oz. 
Put the copal, coarsely pulverized, into a vanii&h 
|M)t, and {;i\e it the form of a ])>ramid, uhich must 
be coveii-d uith tuq>etitiiie. bliut the vessel close- 
ly, ami placing it o\er a gentle fire, incirase the 
heat ^;iMdu:illy that it mav not attack the co{)al; as 
soon :is tli<> iimtU-r is Mrll li«{uetit:d, (Kiur it U[K>ii 
a plittt* of copper, and win-n il has resmiied its con- 
sistence rrduce it to iMiwtltr. 

Put hulf an ounce of this powder into a matrass 
with four ounces of the esM nee of turpentine, and 
stir till- niixtuif till the solid matter is entirely dis- 
solved. — Journal de I'hvHif^uc. 

C \ini(ih'irati'il i opal vunu'xh. 
This Aiiniisji IS drstiiu-il fur articles which re- 



ti 1^-. rrjiiti si;tii pjf-ci s :is .-iiv goofl, rHch mll^t be ' quire dnraliility, plialdeness, and transpuix ncy, 

tftA^r. ^;jjr't*< :«, niitl u «-iii^li- diMp of puif c^ieii- siU'ii as thr \arnished wiiv-};auze, used in sliips iii- 

l.a^ I- t r>;- t.tan , not altrp d by ket-piiig, must sti'ail of ^Iiiss. 

W L ' f«!l ••-. r 'fbov pi'Tt h uliivb soltiii at th*- Take of pul\eri/.rfl co])al, *2 oz. essential oil of 

j*x- *:.;•? -• //ihfi till- i»il, an- jic) -d; n-thu-i- th«iii lavender, d do. caiiiphur 1-S uf an oz. essi-nce of 

1 .- • :■ r. vliirli «i;t i!ir'ie,;li H Vfiv tun* hair sii'vc, turpfiitine, a siifVu-ifnt qiiaiility, acconliiig to the 

«. : •'.' .* nf<' a ^i'«^«, I'll thi- b: iloiii of wltich it cun!«i«>li-iic(' ivipiii-t-tl to be given to the varnish. 
a. n « ' ."' fiinn- than a tin;;< i-\ bi-railtli thirW. , Put ihto h phial of thin gla^s, or into a small ina- 

y :' .;* ■■ -t* KM iiu i.fi-.iM-iiiarv toasiiiiilarh(-i{;lit; trass, the esoi-ntial oil oi juvt-ni!t-r ami tin- camphor; 

tfr- .-r' -loll Ira frw ininuti s, vihiii th<' Copal and plai-e the iui\tui*e on a moili-ratelv open fnv, 

V X; :.'> !•• .lit f ;i vf<fii|n tbiid. 1^ i it stjinil for to brin;; the oil and tin' camphor to a slij^ht state 

t**b >k rv jrii} i|ir-ii |»,.w[ gently on it tuo or three of (-buliiliini; tlu-n adil the co^ud poutUr in small 



\t 



lOll 



, ah-'di'il, uhirh distribute ovi-r portions, vihicli must be ii-nevieil as ihrv dis;«ppear 

L«i« fiM>4. !f» incliuiiig till- bottb' ill difVeri'iit in thr li.{iiid. Favour the sidut ion, by continually 



i?h .1 yT\ gi ntle iiiolinii. KijH-allhtN stiriingil vtith a stickof v»hite uood; and vbenlhe 
t^tj L« itlfh- hii'il little, till ill*' iiir-iiponition , co|n41 i» incorpiMated with the oil, add tht* t-ssence 
~" ^, ai.d iIk: lamisli rt'i I need to a pnqit-r dr. | ut turpcntint- boiling; but care mu.^t be ukeu tu 

* " '" ■ " pour III, at first, only a huiall portion. 

• This \arnisli is little colound, and by rest it m- 




ftuiflitr. It iDiist thru In* lift to stand a 
• ben «pr3 clear be* decanted otf. 



Ihus ibmIc without heat, may be a[>- . quirts a U-ans^Mireucy w bich, tioitcd Co ihc KiLidaw 
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observed in almost every kind of eopal vamislies, 
renders it fit to be applied with great success in 
manv cases, and particularly in the inecnious in- 
vention of substituting vamislied ractalUo gauze in 
the room of Muscovy tale, a kind of mica, in large 
laminie, used for the cabin windows of ships, as 
presenting more resistance to the concussion of the 
air during the firing of the guns. Varnished me- 
tallic gauze, of this kind, is manufactured at Rouen. 
Ethereal copal vanvitK. 

Take of amberry copal, ^ ounce, ether, 2 ditto. 

Reduce the copal to a very fine powder, and in- 
troduce it by small portions into lihe flask which 
contains the ether; close tlie flask with a glass or a 
cork stopper, and having shaken tlie mixture for 
•kalf an hour, leave it at rest till the next morning. 
In shaking the flask, if the sides become covered 
with small undulations, and if the liquor be not ex- 
ceedingly clear, the solution is not complete. In 
this case, add a little etlicr, and leave the mixture 
at rest. The varnish is of a white lemon colour. 
The largest quantity of copal united to ether may 
be a fourth, and the least a fifth. The use of oopfd 
varnish made with ether seems, b^ the expense at- 
tending it, to be confined to repairing those acci- 
dents which frequently happen to the enamel of 
toys, as it will supply the place of glass to the co- 
loured varnishes employea for mending fractures, 
or to restoring the smooth sur&ce of paintings 
which have been cracked and shattered. 

The great volatility of ether, and in particular 
its hi^i price, do not allow the application of this 
vamisn to be recommended, but for the p«irpose 
here indicated. It has been applied to wood with 
eomplete success, and the glazing it produced unit- 
ed lustre to solidity. In consequence of the too 
speedy evaporation of the liquid, it often boils un- 
der the brush, Its evaporation, however, may be 
retarded, by spreading over the wood a slight stra- 
tum of essential oil of rosemary, or lavender, or 
even of turpentine, which may afterwards be re- 
moved by a piece of linen ras; what remains is suf- 
ficient to retard the evaporation of tlie ether. 
Turpentine copal vamiah. 

Take of copal, of an amoer colour, and in pow- 
der, 1^ ounce, best oil of turpentine, 8 ditto. 

Expose the essence to a oalncum mariie, in a 
wide-mouthed matrass with a short neck; as soon 
as the water of the bath begins to boil, throw into 
the essence a larg^ pinch of copal powder, and keep 
the matrass in a state of circular motion. When 
the powder is incorporated witli the essence, add 
new doses of it; and continue in tliis manner till 
you observe that there is formed an insoluble de- 
posit. Then t2«kc the matrass from the hath, and 
leave it at rest for some days. Draw off the clear 
varnish, and filter it through cotton. 

At the moment when the first portion of the co- 
pal is thrown into the essence, if the powder pre- 
cipitate itself under the form of lumps, it is need- 
less to proceed any further. This effect arises from 
two causes: either the essence does not possess the 
proper <legree of concentmtion, or it has not been 
aufliciently deprived of water. Exposure to the 
sun, employing the same matrass, to which a cork 
stopper ought to be added, will give it the quuli- 
lies requisite for the solution of the copal. Fhis 
effect will be announced by the disappearance of 
the portion of copal already put into it. 

Another copal varrdth. — ^Take of copal, liquefi- 
ed, 3 oz. essence of tuq»entine, 20 do. 

Place the matrass containing the oil in a balneum 
mariiB, and when the water boils add the pulveriz- 
ed copal in small doses. Keep stirring the mixture 
and add no more copal till the former be incoipo- 
rated with the oiL If the oil. in consequence ^lU 
particaltr ditpoiition, can taka up thne ounoea of 



it, add a little more; but stop if tiie liquid 
nebulous; then leave the varnish at rest If it be 
too thick, dilute it with a little warm essenee, dftcr 
having heated it in the balneum roarias. When 
cold, filter it through cotton, and preserve it in a 
clean bottle. 

This vamisli has a good consistence, nnd Is ai 
free from colour as the best alcoholie vanu^ 
When extended in one stratum over smooth wood, 
which has undergone no pre(Mration, it forms a 
very brilliant glazing, whicn, in the course of two 
days, in summer, acquires all the solidity that mi^ 
be required. 

The &cility which attends the preparation of this 
varnish by the new method here indicated, will ad- 
mit of its being applied to all coloured croundt 
which require solidity, pure whites excepted; paint- 
ed boxes, therefore, and all small articles, eoloor* 
ed or not colourful, where it is required to make 
the veins appear in »]1 the richness of their Umei| 
call for tlie application of this varnish, whieh pro- 
duces the most beautiful effect, and which Is more 
durable than turi)entine vamishefl eompoaed with 
other resinous sunstances. 

Fat amber varrddu 

Take of amber coarsely powdered, 16 ok. Venice 
turpentine, or gum lac, 8 do. prepared linseed oU, 
10 do. essence of turpentine, 15 or 16 do. 

The circumstances of the process are the same ai 
those prescribed for the prefkaration of the cam- 
phorated copal varnish. 

This varnish was formeriy much used; but it has 
eiven place, in part, to that of copal, which i*pn* 
ferred on account of its being less coloared. VMitiB 
introduces more essence and less linseed oil; ex- 
perience and long practice are the only authori^ 
on which I recommend tlie adoption of the prescBlt 
formula. 

^mber vamith with ettence of turpentine. 

Take of amber liquefied, and separated from the 
oily portions, which alter its cooustenee, 6or 7ob. 

Reduce tlie amber to powder, and if the open- 
tion of pounding forms it into a paste, break it witib 
vour fingers: tlicn mix it with the essence, and 
heat the whole in a balneum mariss. It will speedily 
dissolve, and the essence will take up, at the least, 
a fourth part of its weight of the prepared amber. 

When one coating of it is applied to white amoo& 
wood, but without any preparation, it forms a voy 

Sure and very durable glazing, whioh speedily 
ries, but slower than copal varnish. 
Fat amber or copal varm^ 

Take of amber or copal of one fusion, 4 ok. es- 
sence of turpentine, drying linseed oil, of eabhlOoB* 

Put the whole into a pretty large matrass, and 
expose it to the heat of a balneum mariss, or move 
it over the surface of an uncovered chafing-dish, 
but without flame, and at the distance from it of 
two or three inches. When the solution is oom* 
pleted, add still a little copal or amber to saUinia 
the liquid; then pour the whole on a filter prepaid 
ed with cotton, and leave it to clarify by rest If 
the varnish is too thick, add a little warm essence 
to prevent the separation of any of the amber. 

This varnish is coloured, but far less so than 
those composed by the usual methods. When 
spread over white wood, without anj- preparation, 
it forms a solid glazing, and communicates a slight 
tint to the wood. 

If it is re<iuired to charge this varnish with more 
copal, or prepared amber, the liquid must be com- 
posed of two parts of essence for one of oil. 
Compound maatic varrdth. 

Take of pure alcohol, 38 oz. purified mastic, 6 
oz. gum sandarac, 3 oz. very clear Venice taipea* 
tine, 3 oz. glass, coarsely pounded, 4oz. 

Reduce the mastia and sandarac to fine powdv. 
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liii powder with white glus. iVom which the 
parts hare been tepuvted bj means of a hair 
pot all the ingredients with alcohol into a 
necked matran, and adapt to it a stick of 
wood, rofinded at the enn, and of a length 
rtiooed to the height of the matrass, that it 
e put in motion. Expose tlie matrass in a 
filled with water, made at first a little warm, 
hich must afterwards be maintained in a state 
dlitioQ for one or two hours. The matrass 
« made fast to a ring of straw. 
leD the solution seems to be sufficiently ex- 
I, add tJie turpentine, which must be kept 
celT in a phial or a pot, and which must be 
i, br immersing it for a moment in a bal- 
manc The matrass must be still lef^ in the 
for half an hour, at the end of which it is ta- 
F; and the Tarnish is continually stirred till 
sfnewhat cool. Xext day it is to be drawn 
id filtered throu^i cotton. By these means 
become exceedingly limpid. 
i additioo of ^ass mav appear extraordinary; 
is snbitance dirid^rs the parts of the mixtnre, 
have bern matle with the dry ingredients, 
retains the nme quality when placed over 
e. It therefore obviates with success two in- 
lieikcea, which arc exceedingly truublesuiue 
■e who compose ramishes. In the first place, 
idine tlie matters, it facilitates tlie action of 
Bohol: and in the second its weight, wliich ' 
nrs dut of renins, prevents these resins from 
■g to the bottom of the matrass, and also tlie 
tioD acquired by the varnish when a saiid- 
lempioj'ed, as is commonly the case, 
r application of this vamisli is suited to arti- 
clongiog to the toilette, such ss drcs&ing- 
. cut-pa|ier works, kc The following i>o»- 
m same hrillisncy and lustre; but they have 
solidity, ami are exceedingly drying. 
vmffhtrat^ mastic varnUh Jfor painting"*. 
te of mastic, cleaned and washed, 1^2 ounces, 
SBpentiue, 1^ oz. camphor, ^ nz. white glass, 
ba, 5 or. ethereous essence of turpentine, 36 

ke the varnish acco Jio^ to the method indi- 
ibr Compound Mastic Varnish of the first 
The camphor is emplo}'ed in pieces, and 
rpralJne is added when the solution of the 
ia coraplcti'fL But if the varnish is to be ap- 
lo old paintings, or paintings u hicli have been 
[j lami^htrd, the turpentine may be suppress- 
I Thi « in;x<^ient '.s here rccummended only in 
of a fir>t application to new i>aintings, and 
•ctrd frrm vhite of egg vanii&li. 
e e*hrrrr»ii essence ivciimineiide<l for varnish, 
t Ci stilled slo«ly >»iUiout any intermediate 
Bocw. sKconliiig t'> the second process already 
for ill recti lir at ion. 

eq^w«tion by uble ma^trrs, res|iectingthe kind 
*i«#i pr 'per to he emnloyed for (Miiitings, has 
yet Vf ?j d*?tL-nninefl. 

■» artist ^, «lio liave (laid ])articular attention 
s Ohyet, nuik'* a mysterj' of the in«iins they 
py t^ '-v^iri the ij«*in'd ffiVct. The real end 
hR aKcnT..jili«h> d by gitinj; to the varnish, fl(*s- 
fcr p:«ir.'.ir,;;, |iii.tliility uid snftneiis, viihout 
ywM % liiii'/iii ill rr'^nl to wliat inuy :idd to 
BaisC«-tic*r fT ii« «4>liditv. Thi* latter (iii:ditv 

■ Mm 

tat^i^ri} r^i|«ii«iii- iii vjniisln-s wiiich un- lu 
tu ^iriirU-ft niurh ex^tOMrd to tViclioii, 
«, t'li nil! lire, kr. 
r*« •nu^.'ic If imuh fur paintings, 
ibBSUc «ith a niullrr on u |iainter*)i 
P HMiw will detect the soft fiarts, or teal's, 
IMS l» he taken out, and the remainder put 
IfllHB Wttle «ith g9md spirits of lur|ientino, 
if jo« can g«t it) and disaolvc the 



gum by shaking it m your hand for half an hour, 
without heat When dissolved, strain it through 
a piece of calico, and place it in a bottle well corke<I, 
so that the li^ht of the sun can strike it, for two 
or three weeKs, wliich will cause a mucilaginous 
precipitate, leaving tlic remainder as transparent 
as water. It may then be carefully decanted into 
anotlier bottle, and put by for use. The propor- 
tions of gum and alcohol are, mastic, 6 oz. turpen- 
tine, 14 oz. If found on tiial to be too thick, thin 
it with turpentine. 

To make paintcr^a cream. 

Painters, who have long intervals between their 
periods of labour, are accustomed to cover the parts 
they have painted with a preparation which pre- 
serves the freshness of the colours, and which they 
can remove when they resume their work. Tlus 
preparation is as follows: 

1 ake of veiy clear nut oil, 3 ounces, mastic in 
tears, pulverized, ^oz. sal satumi, in powder (ace- 
tate of^lead,! 1-3 of an ounce. 

Dissolve the mastic in oil, over a gentle fire, and 
pour the mixture into a marble mortar, over the 
]>ounded salt of lead; stir it with a wooden pestle, 
and add water in small quantities, till the matter 
assume the appearance and consistence of cream, 
and refuse to admit more water. 
Sandarac vamiah. 

Take of gum sandurac, 8 oz. pouniled mastic, 8 
oz. clear turpentine, 4 oz. pounded glass, 4 oz. al- 
eohol, 32 oz. Mix and dissolve as before. 
Compound sandarac varnish. 

Take of pounded copal of an amber colour, once 
liquefied, 3 oz. gum sandarac, 6 oz. mastic, cleaned, 
3 oz. clear tuqientlne, 2.^ oz. pounded glass, 4 oz. 
pure alcohol, 32 oz. Mix these ingredients, and 
pursue the same method as above. 

This vaniish is destined for ai*ticles subject to 
friction, such as furniture, chairs, fan-sticks, mould- 
ing kc. and even metals; to M-liich it may be a{>- 
plied with success. The sandurac gives it great 
durability. 

Catnphorated sandarac vantish for ait-paper 
vorksy dressing'bo.veSj Oc. 

Take of gum sandarac, 6 oz. gum elemi, 4 oz. 
gum animi, 1 oz. camphor, ^ oz. pounded glass, 4 
oz. pure alcohol, .'}2 oz. 

Make the VHrnish according to the directions al- 
ready given. The soft resins must be pounded 
with' the dry bu<lies. The camphor is to be added 
in ])it'Ci>s. 

Anotfier. — ^Take of gallipot, or white incense, 6 
oz. gum animi, gum elemi, each 2 oz. pounded 
glass, 4 oz. alcohol, 32 oz. 

Make the \arnish with the precautions indicated 
for the comnound mastir varuiMi. 

The two last varnishes are to be used for ceil 
ings aixl waiuscols, coloured or not coloured: tliey 
may even be employed as a covei-ingtoivartsiiuint- 
ed with stron;; c>>l(Uirs. 
Spintous tiuniiiirac varnish for -wainscottintr small 

artidts offurnituref hcdustradcs^ and inside rail' 



inst. 
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Take gum sandai*ac, 6 oz. shell lac, 2 oz. colo- 
phoniuni, or n-sin, vhite eluKs inninded, clear tui> 
pi-ntiiii', each -V oz. pure alcohol, Crl oz. 

Dis.solv** the v:in»i.^h aiconlinj: lo the directions 
givni tor r-Mfipound iu:i''iic varnish. 

This Miriiisit i-' "'Hiu i« utiy dnnililr t <h''applii)d 
t'lUiiit'li-^di -iliiK-d lotlaily and rontimud u-i-. > ur- 
iiinhes roiiipo^id vtilh cttpul oii^ht, hvivi»*ver, in 
thi'M* cnscsti) he pn'lent'd. 

^inothrr. — There i» another GOiu|K»Kilioii which, 
witlioul form i II g part of the coropound varnishes, 
is cm]>loyed with success for giving a polish and 
ill M re to'furniliu^ made of wou<l: wax furms the 
basis of it. 
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NlHB} etibi net-makers are contented with waxing 
eomm(m furniture, such as tables, chests of drawers, 
&c. This covering, dt means of repeated friction, 
soon acquires a polish and trans])arcncy which re- 
semble those of varnish. Waxing seems to possess 
qualities peculiar to itself; but, like \'nniish, it is 
attended with inconveniences as well as advantages. 

Varnish supplies better the part of glazing; it 
gives a lustre to the wood which it covers, and 
heightens the colours of that destined, in particular, 
for delicate articles. These re:d and valuable ad- 
vantages are counterbalanced hj its want of consis- 
tence: it yields too easily to the shrinking or swell- 
ing of the wood, and rises in scales or splits, on 
bemg expose<l to the slightest shock. These acci- 
dents can be repaired only by new strata of varnish, 
which render application to the vamisher ueces- 
sarv, and occasion trouble and expense. 

\Vaxing stands shocks; but it does not possess, 
in the same degree as varnish, the proiiertv of 
giving lustre to the bodies on which it is a|»plied, 
and of heiglitening their tints. The lustre it com- 
municates is dull, but this inconvenience is com- 
pensated by the facility with which any accident 
that may have altereil its polish can be repaired, 
by rubbing it with a piec^ of fine cork. There arc 
some circumstances, tlierefore, under which the 
application of wax ought to be preferred to tliat of 
varnish. This seems to he the case in uarlicular 
with tables of walnut-tree wood, exposed to tlaily 
use, chairs, mouldings, and for all small articles 
subject to constant employment. 

ilut as it is of importance to make the stratum of 
wax as thin as possible in order that tlie veins of 
tiie wood may be more apparent, the following 
process will be acceptable to the reader. 

Melt over a moderate fire, in a very clean ves- 
sel, two ounces of white or yellow wax; and, when 
liquefied, add four ounces of good essence of tur- 
pentine. Stir Uic whole until it is entirely cool, 
and the result will be a kind of [K)made fit for wax- 
ing furniture, and wliich mus^ be rubbed over tliem 
according to the usual met>iod. The essence of 
turpentine is soon dissipated; but the wax, which 
by its mixture is reduced to a state of very great 
division, may be extendci witli more ease, and in 
a more uniform manner. The essence soon pene- 
trates the pores of the 7/ood, calls fortli the colour 
of it, causes the wax to adhere better, and the las- 
tly whicii thence resrits is equal to that of varnish, 
without having any of its inconveniences. 
CT^ouredvarmshJor violins^ and other ttnji^ed in- 

itrurnerUif also for plum trcCy maJiogany and 

roMe-vfood. 

Take gum sandurac, 4 oz. seed lac, 2 oz. mastic, 
Benjamin in tears, each 1 oz. pounded glass, 4 oz. 
Venice turitentine, 2 oz. pure alcohol, dt2 oz. 

The gum siuidarac and lac render this varnish 
durable: it may be coloured with a little safii'on or 
dragon *s blood. 

French polish. 

The varnish being i>repai'ed, (shell-lac) the 
article to he polished, being finished oifas smooth- 
ly as possible witli glass-paper, and your rubber 
being prepared as directed below, proceed to tlie 
oi>eration as follows. The varnish, in a narrow, 
necked bottle, is to be applied to the trJddiC of the 
flat face of the rubber, by laying the rubber on the 
inoutli of tlie Ixittle and shaking up the vaiiiish, 
once ; as by tiiis means the rubber will irobibe tlie 
prn|>er quantity to varnish a considerable extent of 
surtace. The i-ubber is then to be enclosed in a 
soft linen cloth, doubled ; the rest of the cloth be- 
ing gathered up at tlie b:u*k of tiie rubber to form a 
handle. Moisten the face of the linen with a little 
ravt linseed oil, applied with the finger to the 
s>iddlu of it. Placiiigyour workox>poMle thclight* 
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pass your rub1>er quickly and Ughtlu over iti 
until'the varnish becomei diy, or nearly so— <buve 
your nibl>er as before with vamith, (omittiug tne 
oil) and rcpeiit the rubbing, until three coaU are 
laid on, when a little oil may be applied to the rob- 
ber, and two coats more given to it Proceedii^ 
in tliis way, until tlic vaniish has acquired tome 
thickness, wet the innde of the linen cloth, beffiDre 
applying tlie varnish, with alcohol, and rubqiuck- 
ly, lightly and uniformly the whole surface. Last- 
ly, wet the linen cloth with a little oil and alcobol 
witliout varnish, and rub as before till dry. 
To make the rubber. 

Roll up a strip of thick woollen cloth whieh hu 
been torn off, so as to form a soft elastic edgeii U 
shoidd form a cx>il, from one to three inches in di- 
ameter according to the size of the work. 
Fat xHtrm'sh of a gold colour. 

Take amber, 8 oz. gum lac, 3 oz. diyinglinieed 
oil, 8 oz. essence of turpentine, 16 oz. 

Dissolve separately the gum lao, and then add 
the amber, prepared and pulverized, with the lin- 
seed oil and essence very warm. When the whole 
has lost a i>art of its heat, mix, in relative propor- 
tions, tinctures of annatto, of terra merita, gum gut- 
tSB, and dragon's blood. This varnish, when ap- 
plidl to white metals, gives them a gold colour. 
Fat turpentine ortrolden xwmith^ being a mordaunk 
to gold and dark colours. 

Take boiled linseed oil, 16 oz. Vcnit 
tine, 8 oz. Naples yellow, 5 oz. 

Heat tlie oil with the turpentine ; and nux thfl 
Naples yellow pulverized. 

Na])les yellow is an oxide of lead, the composi- 
tion of which will be given when we come to treat 
of colouring substances. It is substituted here for 
resins, on account of its drying qualities, and in 
particular of its colour, which resembles that of 
gold ; great use is made of tlie varnish in applyii^ 
gold leaf. 

The yellow, however, may be omitted when this 
species of varnish is to be solid and coloured co- 
verings. In this case an ounce of litharge to each 
pound of comi>osition may be Substituted in its 
stead, without this mixture doing any injury to the 
colour which is to constitute the ground, {Ja teinte 

dure). 

To make turner's vamith for boxwood. 

Take seed lac, 5 oz. gum sandarac, 2 oz. gum 
elemi, 1^ oz. Venice tutpentine, 2 oz. pounded 
glass, 5 oz. pure alcohol, 24 oz. 

[For a mode of bleaching seed or shell-lac for 
varnishes see *' Bleaching."— Am. En.] 

The artisU of St Claude do not all employ this 
formula, which requires to be corrected on account 
of its too great dryness, which is here lessened by 
the turpentine and gum elemi. I'his composition 
is secured fi*om cracking, which disfigures these 
boxes after they have been used for some months. 

Another. — OUier turners employ the gum lae 
united to a little elemi and tur[K>utine digested 
some months in pure alcohol exposed to the sun. 
If this method be followed, it will be proper to 
substitute for the sandai'ac the same quantity of 
gum lac i*cduced to powder, and not to add the tur- 
pentine to the alcohol, whicli ou^ht to be exceed- 
ingly pure, till towai'ds Uie end ot tlic infusion. 

Solar infusion requires care^nd attention. Ves* 
scls of a sufficient size to allow the spirituous va- 
pours to circulate fi'eely ought to be employed, be- 
cause it is nece:<.sai7 tliat the vessels should he 
closely shut. Without tliis precaution the spirits 
would become wirakened, and abandon the resin 
wiiieh they laid hold of during the first day's expo- 
sui-e. Tliis peHect obituration will not admit of 
the vessels being too full. 

In general the varaishci ^»pUed to artides whicb 
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le pfot into the lathe acquire a great deal of 
mcT by poli*hin{», a piece of woollen cloth is 
ent fcip the ofKitition. If turpentine predo- 
e^ too much in these compositions the \w\\h]\ 
lOt retain its lustre, because the heat of ihc 

is caimble of softrriinpf the surface of tlie 
li, anu in this state it ntulilv tamislics. 

7*0 Tcmith drentinsf-hoxn. 
e mo«t of spirit of wine vaimishes are destined 
Bering: preliminarr preparations, vhich have 
lin di*)frec of lustre. Iliey consist of ce- 

colourt-d or not coloured, cliarjred with land- 
I and fipires cut out in i>aiH*r, which pi'o<1uGes 
i-rt und<*r the transparent ^-amish : most of 
'r«sin}^boxcs, and oiIkt small articlfs of the 
kind, an* covered with tliis particular com- 
on, which, in g^nend, consists of three or 
nalin(*^ of Spanish white poundrd in water, 
riitcd up with pnrchmiMit glue. The first 
g: is smoothoil with pumic<*-stonc, and thru 
ed with a piive of now linen anil water. The 
^ in this sl.itc is fit to n.'c<rive the destined 
, afti-r it h:i« iMt-n jjround nith water, and 

with parchment y^Wf diluteil with wuier. 
uC fi;nire« with which it isto hecmlx-lliRhed, 
m hpplicd, and a coatiny; of gum or fith- 
^ spn-ail ovi-r tli'-m, to pi-event the xaniish 
enctrilinglothe pre|T:iration,and fn>ni s])oil- 
e finros. The 0]ieration is finished hv ai»- 

ihnf or four roatiii<rs of vamisli, winch, 
lr» . ar** poliOied with tripoli and water, hy 

xA a pii»ce of cloth. A lustre is then given 
SiirfMCf* with starch and a hit of doc-skin, or 
>ft cloth. 

Gallipot •tHimiMh. 
e of eallip'^i or white incense, 12 or., wliito 
pnnnd**d, 5 07. Vi-nicr turi>ontiiie, 2 oz. es- 
jf turpentine, .1*2 oz. Malce the ^•amish af- 

w bite incense has been pounded with tlio 

i" aTithor^ r»*commend mastic or «indarac in 
Cfik fif giilliiKrt ; hut the vami^li is neither 
K^JMf it'td nor ninre flund)le. When tlie co- 
1 pr »i!i'! with the pn'crding ^-arnidi, and 
M|i V ith till* httti-r, which, if tnn ihirk, is 
I «ith a little t's^-nce, and ^hich is applied 
'iif* I* . und without any hizing, to Ikixi-m and 
afirlf*, \\in c'in^iiv^s act|nire snllieii-nt 
h t'l rt-M't th«' Miiws f»f a nutllct. Hnt it" 
irTii>-ti fi^ aiiplird to a f-ized colour, it 
•■ fill n-d with :t vanuKh of the first or se- 

f't'.'-.ii .'1, f'jf r'ff'rtnnil JntrftOMCft. 
•vl«« th f.'X* r*t\ <«":din;r-'wnx in :<1('o]k»1 — 
tlir*' I '-it* will iiKike a ernnpleti- covi-fing. 
*'—■ -.j.iiij.d to wo- id or "rlas-i. 

T»t '.■.;•;.'..♦ 1 ' I '■ FH . /l . / O J ;• J / / 1 (It »l r ro lo VT'Jf . 

- ti n* ■■» ;::illi{»«il, or whitr inrt-nsi', 1 07,. 

1 r>/. \ «-ntrr lnr[H-iitini-, o oz. jhmiiuIimI 
ti*T. *%-^uv*- Mt'tnr|MiitiM<*, .»'J (>/.. 
r. »•«•• «:inii-h i« iniuli* with llw pn'c:«iiti{»iis 

ii.<'ii-.f:i d. .iiM piv{i:in-i| iiui oil or linsci'd 
■* ri.:,!! ». 
clj'Tip- '^i u'ld uifli thi< vaniisli diy moiv 

Cii- ^ 'avi' ihrn mixi-d up \»ith the fullowing 
., if It '•■■ f- r r.iniiiii'ii jtiiinting. or \iilh prir- 

s «n< I ■ii-s distill' -d fir colours and fur 
a. 

Jjirtpier f,r /*••«»*. 
! of •rc«l he, 1*1 07*. anilH-r or co{uiK ground ' 
ikyrv, 'If-i. dri;;riii*« M'wul, -i'* grain*, ex- | 
r fv<) «aniLil uii'mI, olitaimil h% water, M) j 

orimtfel ^arFpin, .»ri grains, pounded gla^s, J 
■7 pim bjrohf>|.4«»0/. 

pp^ dMt varni'h to articles or omafnrntsof 
ftCB In a p'ntle heat, aiul dip th<'nt 
T«o ur Uircc eoatini^s nuiv be afi- 




• plied in Una manner, if necessary. The ramish is 
I durable, and has a beautiful colour. Articles var- 
nished in this manner, may be cleaned with water 
and a hit of dr\' nig. 

lAicqtuT for phihsophiciil instntmcjtts. 
This lacquer or vurnibh is destined to change, or to 
j modify tlie colour of those bodies to which it is ai»- 
; plied. 

Take of gum guttae, J oz. gum sandarae, gum 
elemi, each ^ uz. dragon's hloo<l, of the best quali- 
ty, I oz. seed lac, I oz. term merita, J oz. orien- 
tal saflron, 8 gr. pounded glass, 3 oz. pure alco- 
hol, SO oz. 

The Uneturc of saffron and of terra merita is 
first obtained by infusing them in alcohol for twen- 
ty-four hoars, ur ex^iosing them to the heat of the 
sun in summer. 'i*he tincture must be strained 
through a piece of clean linen cloth, niul ought to 
be strongly 8quci*zed. Thistincturu is iiourf^d over 
the dragon's blood, the gum eleini, the seed lac, 
and the gtim gtitfx, all pounded und mixed with 
the glasH. The >avnish is then made according to 
the directions before given. 

It may be applied wiili great advantage to philo- 
sophical iiistruineiits: the use of it might be <'X 
tended also to various east or moulded articles with 
which furniture is ornamented. 

If the dntgon'i blood be of the first quality, it 
may give too higli a colour; in this case the dose 
may be lesscneaat pleasure, as well as that of thu 
other colouring matters. 

It is with a similar kind of varnish that the art- 
ists of Geneva pre a etdden orange colour to the 
small nails employed to ornament watch cas<*s; 
but they keep tlie process ver\' secret. A beautiful 
bright colour raiglit be easily communicated to 
this mixture; but they prefer the orange colour 
produced by certain compositions, the preparation 
of which bus no relation to that of varnish, and 
which has been successfully imitated with saline 
mixtures, in which orpiment is a principal ingre- 
dient. The nails urv. hcati'il before they are im- 
mersed in the vamisli, and tliey ai-e then spix-ad 
out on sheets of dry paper. 
Gohl-colowed laa/titr for bro'iM watch casra, xcaich 

Tsike of seed lac, oz. ainb«T, gum guttas, each 
'2 oz. extr.u-l of red sandal uo(mI in water, ii-lgnuns 
<lr.'<;on*s blood, OO gmins, orii-ntal suirron, JiG 
giMin><, ]>nundetl glass, \ (k&. puri* alcohol, M'> oz. 

(iiiiid the amber, the seed lac, giiiii guttj;, anil 
dragon's bhxNl on a ]»iece of porpinn'; tht-n 
mix them with the ponndcil ghi^s, and aild the :d- 
coliol, at'trr forming with il an infusion (if the s:if. 
froii and an extr.u't of the sandal wiMid. The \hi'- 
nish must then be coini>hti'd as before. The me- 
tal articii'H destined to b** com red by this varnish 
:uv hcati-il, and thoiie which Mill admit of it, are 
immei's«d in ]Kickets. 'I'he tint of the >:iritish may 
be vai'iid by liio«lit'\ing the doses of the colouring 
sulistanci-s. 

JjtiCfjwv of a lc99 tiriiiurf f/viifitu, 

Tak«' of sml lac, A oz. sjuidarac, (»r mastic, A 
oz. dragr>ii\ blood, ^ oX. terra iiieriLi, gumgutto', 
each :>♦# gniiiiH, piiiinded glass, i oz. clear turpen- 
tine, *J o/. ( ss(-nc<- of |in']M'ntiiie, .vj o/. 

KAtract by inlii><ion the tincture of tin* colriuiing 
s'ibht:inces, and lb«-ii aitd tin: resinous boilies ac- 
cnnling to the diivctions for com(K)Uiul iiuislic tar- 
nish. 

l^icqiirr or \arnishes of this kind an; c:dled 
chaii^uig, because, uhrii applietl to iik taU, such as 
cttpjK'i*, brass, or hammeivd tin, or to woiNleu 
boves and oilier furiiitiirt*, they communicate to 
them a iiion> agreeable colour. Hesides, hy their 
contact with the common metals, they acquire A 
lustre w hich approaches that uf tive ^t«c'\Mvx« itic- 
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talii, and to nvhlch, in conseciuenec of peculiar in- ' 
tnnsio qualities or certain laws of convention, a 
much g;rcatcr value is attached. It is. by means ot 
these chanp^ing varnishes, that artists are able to 
communicate to tl»eir leaves of silver and copper, 
those Rhininp colours obsen'ed in foils. This pi-o- | 
duct of industry becomes a source of prosperity to ' 
tlie manufactuivrs of buttons and works formed 
with foil; which in the hands of the jewelliT con- j 
tributes with so much success to produce that re- | 
flection of the rays of light which doubles the lus- 
tivand sparkling quality of pix-cious stones. 

It is to varnish of this kind that we are indebted 
for tlio manufactory of gilt leather, which, taking 
refuge in England, luis given place to that of piq)ier 
machee, which is employed for the decoration of 
palaces, theatres, &cc. 

In the last place, it is by the effect of a foreign 
tint, obtained trom the colouring ]»art of saffron, 
that the scales of silver disseminated in confection 
(Thyacinthe reflect a beautiful gold colour. 

The colours t]*ansmitted by dift'erent colouring 
substances, rt>quire tones suited to the objects for ' 
which they arc destined. The artist lias it in his 
own power to vary them at ]ileasure, by the ad- 
dition of annattoto the mixtuix; of di«";ou*8 blood, 
saffron, kc. or some changes in the doses of the 
mode intended to be made in colours. It is tliere- 
fore impossible to give limited formulae. 
To make lacquers of various tints. 

There is one simple method bv which artists 
fhay be enabled to obtain all the diffciviit tints they 
require. Infuse 8e])arately 4 ounces of gum guttae 
in 32 ounces of essence of turiH.-ntine, and 4 ounces 
of dragon's blood, and an ounce of annulto also in 
separate doses of essence. These infusions may be 
easily made in the sun. After fifteen days' expo- 
sure pom* a certain quantity of these li([Uors into a 
flask, and by varying the doses diflerent shades of 
colour will bo obtained. 

These infusions may be employed also for chang- 
inti; alcoholic vami&hes; but in Uiis c;ise the use of 
&alYi-on, as well as that of red sandal wood, which 
does not succeed with essence, will soon give the 
tone necessary for imiuiting with other tinctures 
the colour of gold. 

Mordant varnish for jgiliUii^. 

Take of mastic, 1 ounce, gum Kiiidarac, 1 do. ^ra 

rittae, J do. turpentine, ^do. essence of turpentine, 
do. 

Some artists who make use of mordants, substi- 
tute for the tur()entine an ounce of the essence of 
lavender, which renders this composition still less 
drying. 

In general, the composition of mordants admits 
of modifications, acr^nlingto the kind of work for 
which the^' are destined. The application of them, 
however, is confined chiefly to gold. When it is 
required to fill up a design with gold leaf on any 
ground whatever, the composition, which is to serve 
as the means of uiiio^ between the metal and the 
ground, ought to be neither too thick iK)r too fluid; 
because both these circumstances are equally in- 
jurious to delicacv in the strokes; it will be re- 
quisite also that tlic composition should not diy 
till the artist has completed his design. 

Other mordants. 

Some pre|>are tlieir morflants with Jew's pitch 
and drying oil diluted with essence of turpentine. 
They employ it for gilding pole gold, or for bronz- 
ing. 

Other artists imitate the Chinese, and mix with 
tlieir mordants colours proper for assisting the tone 
which they are desirous of giving to the gold, such 
AS yellow, red, kc. 

Others employ merely fat Tarnish, to which thej 
Add a little nd oxide of lead (minium). 



Others make use of thick ^lue, in whie^tKey 
dissolve a little honey. This is what they cidl bet" 
tiire. When thev are desirous of beighteniiir the 
colour of tlie gold, they employ this glue, to which 
the gold leaf adheres exceedingly well. 

^inolher. — ^The qualities of the following are fit 
for every kind of application, and partieuarl]^ to 
metals. Expose boiled oil to a strong heat in a 
pan: when a black smoke is disengaged from It, 
set it on fire, and extinguish it a few moments aftci 
by putting on the cover of tlie pan. Then i>our the 
matter still warm into a heateci bottle, ana add to 
it a little essence of turpentine. This mordaflt 
dries very $i)eediiy; it has body and adheres to, 
and strongly retains, gold leaf, when applied to 
wood, met.ils, and other substances. 
To prepare a composition for making' cohured 

drctwinirs and prints resemble paintings in oil. 

Take of Canaaa balsam, 1 ounce, spirit of tur- 
pentine, *i ounces: mix them togetlier. Before 
this composition is applied, the drawing or print 
should be sized with a solution of isinglass in wa- 
ter, and when diy, apply the varnish with a oamel 
hair bnish. 

.,9 varnish to colour baskeiM. 

Take eitlier red, black, or white sealing wax, 
which ever colour you wish to make: to every 3 
ounces of sealing wax, add 1 ounce of spirit of 
wine: pound the wax fine, then sift it through a 
fine lawn sieve, till you have made it extremely 
fine; put it into a large phial witli the spintoi 
wine, shake it, let it stand near the fire 4S hours, 
sliaking it oflen; then, with a little, brush the 
baskets all over with it; let them dry, and do them 
over a secoutl time. 

To prepare anti-atlrition. 

According to the specification of the patent, this 
mixture consists of one hundi*ed weight of plnnH 
bago, to four hundred of hog's lai*d, or oUier 
grease; the two to be well incorporated. ITie 
api>lication is to prevent the efl'ects of friction in 
all descriptions of engines or machines; and a suf- 
ficient quantity must be nibbed over the surface of 
the axle, spindle, or other pait where the bear- 
ing is. 

Varnish for pales and coarse vood vork. 

Take any quantity of tar, and grind it with as 
much Spanish brown as it will bear, without ren- 
dering it too thick to be used as a paint or varnish, 
and then spreatl it on the (lales, or other wood, as 
soon as convenient, for it quickly hardens by 
keeping. 

This mixture must be laid on the wood to bo 
varnished by a large brush, or house painter's 
tool; and the work should then be kept as free 
from dust and insects as jKissible, till the ramish 
be tlioroughly dry. It will, if laid on smooth 
wood, have a vcr}* good gloss, and is an excellent 
preserv:Uive of it against moisture; on which ae- 
count, as well as its being cheaper, it is far um- 
ferable to painting, not only for pales, but for tMa- 
thcr boarding, and all other kinds of woodwork 
for gi'osser purposes. Where the glossy brown 
colour is not liked, the work may l>e made of a 
greyish brown, by mixing a small proportion of 
white lead, or whiting and ivory black, with the 
Spanish brown. 

^i black varnish for old straw or chip hats. 

Take of best black scaling wax, A an ounee, 
rectified spirit of wine, S ounces; powder the seal- 
ing wax, and put it with the spirit of wine, into a 
four ounce phial; digest them in a sand heat, or 
near a fire, till tlie wax is dissolved; lay it oc 
warm with a fine sof% hair-brush, before a fire or 
in tlic sun. It gives a good stiffness to old straw 
hats, And a beautiful gloss, equal to new, and re» 
sists weU 
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Til pami aaildothj &c. to at to be pliant, durabie, 
and impeniotu to vKUer. 

Tliit proeess, which is extneted from the 
TrofuaetiofiM of the Society of Arto^ is now uni- 
f«rallr practised in the pubho dock-yards. 

The' fiaint usosIIt laia upon ciinTBS hai*dcn8 to 
tach a degree m to crack, and eventnally to break 
the canvas, which renders it unserviceable in a 
short time: bat the canvas painted in the new 
BOMMr is so superior, that all canvas used in the 
■avT is tiins prepared; and a saving of a guinea is 
■ftde in every one hundred square yards of can- 
vas so psunlcd. 

The old mo«1e of painting canvas was Co wet 
Che caavas, ami prime it with Spanish brown; 
ihen ID give it a second coat of a chocolate colour, 
Bade by mixing Spanish brown and black paint; 
aimI, lastly, to finish it with black. 

Ttw new method is to rriud %lbs. of English 
ochrv with boiled oil, and to add 16 lbs. of biuck 
psial, which mixture forms an indifferent black. 
A powkd of yellow soap, dissolved in 6 pints of wa- 
ter over the tire, is mixed, while hot, with tlie 
paiiLt. This composition is then laid ii^Mn the can- 
vas (^vitbout being wetted, as in the usual way,) 
as sblTaa can conveniently be done with the brush, 
80 as to forta a smooth surface; tike next day, or 
Kill better, on the second day, a second roHt of 
oehf« aad black ( without any, or but a ver}r small 
portion of soap) is laid on, and allowing this coat 
aa iaunaediale dav for drying, the cunvan is then 
d with black paint as usual. Tlux'c days 
then allowed for it to dry and hanlen, 'it 
•oC stick together when taken down, and 
faMrd in cloths containing 60 or 70 yards each; 
wmX caavas fiuikheil entirely with Uie composition, 
kavtbg it lo dry one day between each coat, will 
aoi Hick together, if laid in quantities. 

It has been ascertained from actual trials, that 
ihr wintion of yellow soap is a preservative to red, 
vcl^jw, aad black paints, when ground in oil and 
poc laio casks, as they acquire nu iniproiier hard- 
aca, and dry in a remarkable manner when laid 
•a with the 'brush, without tlie use of the usual 

niaf arcicleab 
i IS anrpriaing that the adoption of soap, which 
s* so well known to be miscible with oily substan- 
cca, or at least, the alkali of which it is composed, 
has ajfC already been brouglit into use in tlie com- 
poaitioo of oil colours^ 

~ ' upontionfor rendering linen and cloth 

impenetrable to -water. 
by washing the stuff witli hot water; then 
trr and rub it bi-lwecn the hands until such time 
M It tevomcs perioctly supple; afterwards sprt-ud 
a 'fijL i*r drawing it into a fi'ame, and give it, with 
;2» Md'of a bruih, a first coat composed of a mix- 
tvf *jI ^ quarts of boiling linsetnl oil, 1 5 srrammt's 
^caieiA^ amt»i*r and acetate of lead, (ot fach 7^ 
fmmi^o} to which add !lo jp-amtuet of lumi>- 
Mark. For the leeond coat use tlie sume ingix- 
<>r-iTi as aljn«e, except the calx of lead. This coat 
W.I2 p«^ a (*!w h-jurs, acc^inlioK to the season; af- 
wis take a dry plaisterer*! brusti, and rub the 
mr^mtlr with'il, when tlie hair, by this opera- 
V 1 11 t'/ct*vme very smooth. The tliinl and 
IMK eamz «ill i;i«c a perfect and durable jet black. 
•>- ratter, lake 12 quarts of boiling linsei'd oil, 
V r*,ijmmra of amber, IS grammto of acetate of 
btt. r^ salphale of line, IS IVussian blue, and 
t\ «-v»:ignsi mix them very fine with a little oil, 
tmi w&'l 1 J t rrammeo of lamp-black. These coats 
St flhscrctsoa, as is done with painting.— 
«^rAuAa, IMI. 

Jfafls eUtkJor aereem and bed tetlert, 

r'Mh aiacy and to prevent its 

iMBcy Co itf tlwa take a toft 




brush, and lay it upon the cloth, and so do two or 
three times, sufTenug it the meanwliile to dry be- 
tween layinn on, and for the last laying, smooth 
it over with Spanish wliite, n*ound wiUi linseed 
oil, the oil being first heated, and mixed with a 
snudl quantity of tlie litharge of e^old, tlte better to 
endure the weather, and so it will be lasting. 
Common vtar^ or varnished cloth. 

The manufactui-e of this kind of cloth is very 
simple. The clotli and linseed oil are the princi- 
pal articles required for the establishment. Com- 
mon canvas, of an open and course texture, is ex- 
tended on large frames, jilaced undt:r sheds, the 
sides of which are open, so ns to aflfoi'd a free pas- 
sage to the extenud air. The manner in which 
the cloth is fastened to these frames is as follows: 
it is fixinl to each side of the frame hy hooka 
which catch the edge of the cloth, and by pieces 
of strong packthrea<l passing through holes at the 
other exti'emity of the hooks, whicli are tied round 
moveable pegs placed in the lower edge of the 
frame. The mechanism liy whicli the strings of a 
violin are stretched orunstretched, will give some 
idea of the arrangement of the pegs employed for 
extending the cloth in tliis appanituH. IW these 
means tlie cloth can )>c easily stretched or relaxed, 
when the oily varnish lias exercised an action on 
its texture in the course of the operation. The 
whole being thus arranged, a liquid paste made 
with dr)-ing oil, which may be varied at pleasure, 
is applied Ui the cloth. 

To make liquid paote toith drying oil. 

Mix Spanish white or tobacco-pipe clay, or any 
other argillaceous matter, with water, and leave it 
at rest some hours, which will be sufficient to sepa- 
rate the argillaceous parts, and to produce a sedi- 
ment. Stir tlie sctliment witli a broom, to com- 
plete the division of the earth ; and after it has 
rested some seconds, decant the turbid water into 
an earthen or wooden vessel, fly this process the 
earth will be separated from tlie sand and other 
foreign bo<iies, which arc precipitated, and which 
must be thrown away. If tlie earth has been 
washed by tlie same process on a large scale, it is 
divitled by kneading it. The sniu'i-naUuit water is 
thrown aside, and the sediment placed in sieves, 
on pieces of cloih, where it is suflered to drain: it 
is then mixed up with oil rendered dr}'ing by a 
lar^ doiie uf lilhargi*, that is about a fourth uf iho 
weight of the oil. The consistence of thin paste 
being given to the mixture, it is spread over the 
clotli by means of an iron spatula, the length of 
which IS etpinl to tliat of the brcadtli uf the cloth. 
This spatula jK-rforms the part of a knife, and 
pu&lies forwartl the excess of matter al)o\e tho 
quantity sufficient to cover the clotli. \Vlicn the 
hrst stratum is drv, a second isa|iplird. The iiie- 
qiudities ])rodufi'il by tho coarsciicb-i of tlie cloth, 
or hy an unoquul extension of the i*aste, aru 
smoothed down with pumice-stone. Tli«r pumice- 
stone is reduced tu i>owder, and rubbed over the 
cloth with a ]iitrc(r of soft sergt? or cork dip|H:d in 
water. The cloth must then be well washed in 
water to clean it; and after it is dried, a varnish ot 
gum lac dissolved in linseed oil boiled with tur- 
(lentine, is to bi^ applied to it. 

This pn*]iaration produces yellowiNh varnished 
cloth. When wanteil black, mix lam^i-hlack ^iili 
the Sp:ini»li nhite, or tubacco-piin: clay, whiih 
forms the basiit of the liquid pu!«te. Various 
shades of im*y may be obtained, according tu tlio 
quantity of lamp-black which is added, riiiber, 
Cologne earth, and different ochry argillaceous 
earths, may be used to vary the tints, without 
causing any addition to the exi>ensu. 

Y« prepare Jine printed xtimiMhed ilotho. 

Tha proccu thus deKribcd for imauVm!V.us\vv^ 
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common varnished and polidied cloths, may serve 
to g^ve some idea of tnat employed for making 
fine cloths of the same kind, decorated with a co- 
loured impression. The manufactories of C*er- 
m:my have varnished cloths embellished with 
larjje and small Bnljjects, figures, and landscapes, 
"Well executed, and which are destined for covers 
ing furniture subjected to daily use. 

This pi-oci^ss, which is only au improvement of 
the former, requirt^s a finer paste, and cloth of a 
more delicate texture. The stratum of paste is 
applied in the same manner, and when dry and 
polished, the cloth is taken from the frame and re- 
moved to the painter's table, where the art of the 
colourist and designer is displayed under a thou- 
8an<l fonns; and, as in tliat ot printed cottons, ex- 
hibits a richness of tints, and a distribution of su1>- 
jects, which discover taste, and insure. a ready sale 
for the articles manufactured. 

The processes, however, employed in these two 
arts to extnict the colouring parts arc not the same. 
lu tlie art of cotton-printing tiie colours are ex- 
tracted by the bath, as in that of dyeing. Id print- 
ing varnished cloths, the colouring parts are the 
result of the union of drj'ing oil mixed with var- 
nish; and the different colours employed in oil 
painting or painting in varnish. 

The varnish applieil to common oil cloth is com- 
])0!>ed of g:um lac and drying linseed oil; but that 
destined for printed varnished clothf requires 
6ome choice, both in re«;ard to the (»il and Uie re- 
sinous matter which ^iv<;s it consistence. Pre- 
I tared oil of pinks and copal form a vamisii very 
ittle coloured, pliable, aiul solid. 

7V> Irt'epare vaminhed silk. 

Varnished silk, for making umbrellas, capots, 
coverings for hats, &cc. is prepared in tlie same 
maimer as the varnished and polished cloths al- 
ready described, but with some variation in the 
liquid paste or varnish. 

If the surface of tlie silk be pretty large, it is 
made fast to a wooden frame fumishiHl with hooks 
and moveable pegs, such as that used in the manu- 
facture of common varnished cloths. A soflimsU*, 
composed of linseed oil boiled with a foumi ]>art 
of litharge; tobacco pipe clay, dried and «ifted 
tlinmgh a silk-sieve, 16 parts; lithai-ge ground on 
pori)Iiyry with water, dried and sifted in the same 
manner, .3 parts; and lam|)-black, 1 piut. Ttiis 
paste is then spread in a tniiforin maimer over 
the surface of the silk, b>^neans of a long knife, 
ha\ing a handle at each Extremity. In huinimr, 
twenty-four hours an.' sufTicient for its desiccation. 
Wlien drv^, the knots pi*odured by the ineqiuilititrs 
of the silk aiv smoothed with puinirv-stone. This 
openitiuri is performe<l with water, and when 
finisht.-d, the surface of the silk is M'ashefl. It is 
then sutVei-ed to drj', aud flat copal varnish is ap- 
plied. 

If it be intended to polish this varnish, apply a 
Sl^c(md str:itum; after which ]»nlish it uitli a ball 
of cloth and veiy fine tripoli. The varnished silk 
thus m:i<1e, is veiy black, exceedingly pliable, and 
lias a fine polihh. It may be rumiiTed a thousand 
ways without ivtiining any fold, or even the mark 
of one. It is light, and tliereby proper for cover- 
ings to hats, and for making cloaks and caps so 
useful to travellers in wet weather. 

•inotfu^r mrt/tofl. — A kiu<l of varnished silk, 
wliich ha* only a yellowish colour, and which suf- 
fers the texture ot tlie stuff to appear, is preparcfl 
with a mixture of 3 parts boiled oil of pinks, and J 
part of fat copal %-amish, which is extended with a 
course brush or knife. Two strata are lufiicient 
when oil Ims been fre<nl from its greasv particles 
over a slow fire, or when boiled with a i'ouith part 
of its weight of litharge. • 



The inequalities are removed by pimiiee*ataiie 
and water; after which tlie oopal Tarnish is applied. 
This simple operation gives to white silk a yeUow 
colour, which arises from the boiled oil uid the 
varnish. 

This varnished silk possesses all those qualitiei 
ascribed to certain preparations of silk wbicbare 
recommended to be worn a* jackets by penou 
subject to rheumatism. 

To trepat^ water proof boott. 

Boots and siioes may be rendered impernons to 
water by the following com|K>sition.— Take 3 CB. 
of sT>emiaceti, and melt it in a pipkin, or other 
earthen vessel, over a slow fire : add thereto sis 
drachms of Indian nibber, cut into slices, and theae 
will presently dissolve. Then add, ten'alim, of tal- 
low, 8 ounces; hog's lard, S ounces; amber var- 
nish, 4 ounces. Mix, and it will be fit for use im- 
mediately. The boots or other material to be 
treated, are to receive two or three coats, with a 
common blacking brush, and a fine polish ia the 
result. 

To make leather and other orticleM voter ^roo/I— 

Patent. 

Dissolve ten pounds of Indian rubber, eut into 
bits, the smaller the better, in twenty gallons of 
pure spirits of turpentine, bv putting them t|»- 
Kcthcr into a tin vessel that will hold forty gallona. 
This vessel is to be immersed in cold water, con- 
tained in a boiler, to which fire is to be applied lo 
as to make the tcater boil, occasionally supplying 
what is lost by evaporation. Here it is to remain 
until a perfect solution of the caoutchoue in the 
turpentine is obtaine<l. One hundred and fiftf 
pounds of pure bees wax arc now to be dissolved in 
one hundred gallons of pure siiirits of turpcntiae, 
to which add twenty jMiunds of Burgunay pitch 
and ton pounds of gum frankincense. The solu- 
tion to be obtained as directed for tlie caoutchonc. 
Mix the two solutions, an<l, when cold, add ten gal- 
lons of copal varnish, and put the whole into a re- 
servoir, diluting it with one hundred gallons of 
lime water, five gallons at a time, and stirrinj^ it 
well up for six or eight hours in succession, which 
stirring must be repiuited when any of the compo- 
sition is taken out. If it is wanted black, mix iK) 
pounds of lamp-black with 2U gallons of tui*|»cri- 
tine, (which 2() gallons should be de<1uctetl from 
the quantity previouslv employed) and add it pre- 
viously to putUiig in tlie lime watcT. 

To use it, lav it on the leather with a painter's 
brush, and nib it in. 

To make black japan, 

Tlike of boiled oil, 1 gallon, umber, 8 ox. as- 
plialtum, .') oz. oil of tuq>entiiie, as much as will 
reduce it lo the lliinness required. 
Toprcseriv tiles. 

After the adoitlion of glazing, varnishing, &e. 
to increase tlie lianbiess of tiles, tarring has been 
found completely to stop their pores, and to ren- 
der them impervious to >*alei'. The provess is 
practicable, and not expensive. Lime and tar, 
whale oil or dregs of oil, are equally adapted to 
the ]iurpo8ir, and still cheaper. Tan-ing is parti- 
ciUurly efficacious when tiles are cracked by tho 
frost. ' It is calculated, that the expense of coid tar 
for a roof of a middling extent, and supposing &uch 
a roof to nMiuii-c one hundred weight, would not 
exceed two guineas. 

To bronze jtlaster Jigures, 

For the ground, after it has been sized and rub- 
bei I down, take Pnissian blue, verditer, and spruce 
ochre. Grind them sctpainitely in water, turpen- 
tine, or oil, according to tlic work, and mix tiiem 
in such proi>ortions as will profluce the colour de- 
sired. Then grind Dutch metal in a part of this 
Gomposition: laying «t with judgment on tlie pix)- 
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■in^nt parts of the figore, whicn pioduces a grand 

InCCt. 

To polish vand9he<l furniture. 

Take two o^incfs of tripoli powdered, put it in 
n einhcn pnt. M-ith wntcr to cover it; then take a 
ynFtc nf vlute flannel, lay it over a piece of cork ! 
w nxbiMX, ami pn>cocd to polish the varnish, al- j 
var* wetlinj; it with the tripoli and water. It will j 
It: known when thi.* pHKCss is finiiihed by wiping 
1 pirt of the work with a pponge, and observing ' 
vt^liier there is a fair even gluvs. When tliis is 
the case, take a hit of mutton suet and fine floiu*, 
■ad dran tlie work. 

To polish vooeL 

Take a piece of pumice atone, and water, and 
pass rrpjlarly otct the work until the risflig of 
ifce ip^ia is cut down; then take powdered trii>oli 
aikJ hoi led linseed oil, and polish the woe^ to a 
Ln^it t'lriUce. 

' jTo p^th bnuM ornaments inlaid tn -wood. 

File uie brau very clean with a smooth file; 
tfcea uke sonae tripoli pydcrcd very fine, and 
ntx it viUi the linseed oil^ Dip in this a rubber 
«f kat, with which imlisji Uie work until the de- | 
mrfi tHiri*ct is obtained. 

Lf The wfirk i.^ cbouy, or bbck rose wood, take 
uoar ridtY cocti powdered very fine, and applv it 
^ aftrr you have done with the tripoli, and it 
viil prod<iee a superior polish. 

TIk- French niotle of onuimenting with bra^s 
4&n « idrly from uurs; theii*s being cuicily wa- : 
tfT^lz ^4<ffn9f//ri), exeeptin«; the flutes of cohmins, 
ke. which are fiolished very high with rotten stone, 
aaJ fiiuUketl with eldiT coal. 

7 ff bt-oxen i(un barrels. 

.%ftcr il*e barrel i% finished rub it over with aqua 
tvtit. cr spirit of salt, diluted with water. ^ Then 
ley i* by fi^r a wt.'ek, till a complete cout of oil is 
i Tcr^i. A lilile uil is then to l>c applied, and 
^yr ViJ^j^xk^ ihc surface dn*, polish it witli uluird 
kr^ Mtl A little bees* wax'. 

To make hlachinj. . 

Take of irurr hbck and tix-acle, each 12 oz. ' 
w^srrm^irii :>il. 4 OZ. white wine vinegiu*, 4 ptiit'>. j 

Vtt. '['hli Lla<kin;;« rt:rumniendeil by .Mr 
Or*-- , U-r*.f ixrr on the inateriu niedica, is supiTidr 
m r^ c; lr:«ih''r a fin-T polibb tiian any of thn^o , 
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arable, one drachm each, in fine powder: melt 
these well togetlier over a gentle nre, and add 
tlicreto about a spoonful of turpentine, and lamp- 
black suflicient to give it a cood black colour. 
AVIiile hot enough to run, make it into a ball, by 
pouring the liiiuor into a tin mould; or let it stand 
till almost cold: or it may be moulded by the hand. 
7'c make Unnid japan blacking. 

Take 3 ounces or ivfHy-black, '2 oz. of coarse 
fiigar, one ounce of sulphuric acid, on(! ounce ol 
muriatic acid, one tabK'-spoonful of sweet oil and 
lemon acid, and one pint of vinegar. First mixjlhc 
ivory-black and sweet oil togetlier, then the lemon 
and sugar, with a little vinegar, to qualifv the black- 
\x\^\ then add tlie sulphuric and muriatic acids, and 
mix them all well together. 

Observation, Tlie sugar, oil, and vinegar pre- 
vent the acids from injuring the leather, and add 
to Uic lustre of tlic blacking. 

Ji cheap method — Ivory-black, 2 ounces; brown 
sugar, one ounce and a half; and sweet (>il, half a 
t:ible-5i])0()nful. Mix them well, and then gradually 
add half a pint of small beer. 
^yinutJicr method. — A quarter of a pounti of ivory- 
black, a quurter of a pound of moist sugar, a table- 
bpounful uf flour, a piece of t:dlow about the size 
(if u walnut, and a sumll piece of guin-ambic. 
Make a paste of the flour, and whilst hot, put in 
the taliuw, then the sugar, and utlerwards mix tliu 
whole well together in a (juart of water. 
To render Irather -water proof. 

This is done by rubliing or brushing into the 
leather a inixturi' of drying oils, and any of the ox- 
iilnH or calxrs of lead, co[)iK'r, or iron; or by sub 
stituting any of tht; gummy n\*»ins, in the i-oum of 
'^le mutallieoxidis. — liepcvtovy^ vul. x. 

To make varnish for cuhunnl dra-u'hin^s. 

Take of C:inatla balsam oih* ounce, spirit of tur- 
pentine, two ouiici*s. Mix llii-m !(»j;tt.h''r. Ih-fure 
thiN conipo^.itioi; is applied, the drauinj^ or print 
shouhl be sized with a soluli<)n ■>f isinglass in w.*!- 
tcr;and when dry, apply the Viuiiioh uitii a cauielV 
hair bruJi. 

To muW furniture piutte. 

ScnqK' fourciunros uf bees^ wax int ta basin, and 
:u!d as murh oil of turpeniine as will nioiMen it 
thnniuli. Xo\i- ])(iwder a quailiT ol* an «»inice t)f 



i%- nitcd, a* th<-y ail cont.iin sulphm'ic .< ri*bin, antl achl as niucli Indian red as uill bring it 

to a ili'i-p n)ah'>};aiiy colour. Wiii-n tlu: composi- 
tion is properly stirivd up, il^will provi* an excel- 
lent ci'iiu-iit or paste fur bleniisilics in iiudiogany, 
and (>lhi-r furiiitMri;. 

,lwAiier vit'th'id. — Scmpe four ounces of bees* 
wax as bi-fifri'. To a pint of (lil of turpiMitine, in a 
>{la/.rd pipkin, add an omuM'. of alkaiict-ruot. Co- 



ti* arv ■*■ . .... 

^.1. -.i! 'A lilri-l,^ which is necessarj* to give it If 
'.>- ,m 1 ,\'.:.-z ifiuliry, but it renders leaUier rotten, 
. . : - -ry l,.'>*lf t i rr^^i-k. 

'/ *'/ rruik** Utpud hfacking: 

7.k :f iiri";:ar. Xo. IH, (the common,) I quart, 

-^- ..^k, .i'j'l in-acle, each «»z. vitriolic acid, 
ftt. :.-r.:.-_ci/.i. ; i>r roriiniiMi oil,) each l-i rj£. 

\l I • I- *^. i aii'I oil first, atUTMkanl:! add tlie !i \cr it clo^-, and put it over a sI(jw fire, attending 
' ."■ . j'>--:i- M*; if, when it is UH'd, it dm-s nut i it curetuUy tli:itil may n(»t boil uxr, or catch fire. 
i-< ^. . ^ iTTi .-...'h I'U the li-ather, add a little inoiv When the liquid is <iV a deep iv«i, adil n^i much of 
i _,. 1 ■ -, 1, A litTl*.' at a lime, till it dries quick; it to the w;^\ as will m:iihien it ihrough, also a 
--^ -^-\ \\ ti-.n th'-re i« Iimi nuich of the vitriidic ;. tpiarler of an finuci- of pouden tl resin. i-o\cr the 
V. ^ • ^' i, M ^ari'^UA in it» stnrugtii, tlie mixture i' ^«hl;U> close, and Kl it ^l:ald bix hours, vihen it u ill 
• «;.'">* ■ liif^n colour. be fit i'jv um*. 
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"V ,-i^ j^jr M ^dl by numbers, viz. Xo. IS 
I •ai.-:-.- , r,*. -J I, *-l', 2i. Th«: celebrated 
. ; . ■ T-, I I- Hiili X'l. IS. When this inixtun.* 
'm ir : 'fh-il. Th<- i\itrv-blark wdl be ub(;iit 
•'.lit* '.f Ihe'liotlle. 
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T'/Jtnik,' I 'urnit u i -• *>/ /. 
Take lin^eeil-nil, pn* it into a ^la/.-.d pipkin, 
Mitli a-, i.iurh alkaiiei-iM t u, it Mill c i\er. Let it 
h »il j;i »ill;. , ainl il «ill ! i cnn. i I a strong reil co- 
l-iiu": wlu'ii c I 1 ii Mill !••■ I";' for um*. 

71^' </ri/T4%/i '.'■»■ ;/j(ii«V •jfi'.V* 



J, Zm.^ ' Jiii'''}.'* c*0f'\b^s:tion fvr hLukm^c cuh'f. \\ To mukc *;'t;f/» /'/»' / 
I T«* .-.'"* Tk-.-JT-antli, o«»' uunce; neat'kfo )t oil, ,[ li /»(.'«/. /■ liil ftt'/ial. 
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]* .ri-jl ick, d>'fp blue, pn-pared from 
c /pj«-r, tarh lwi> ounces; hpiMii sugar 
. I ' r V 1*' r, vrtih Ciur ounce -i. II i\ ing ini\- 
1.W «r- )r.;,TT->iienl«, f-VHpumtc the wuler, 

« fiT C«k*-I. 

f" miske htadiin^ baSafjr shoes. 

ouuees^ be«:»' wax, one 




Athinua^h of i>ii.;:las! will lix • illur birk 
leail. or h.u-il M-uk eli.dk, ''O as to pr. v. nt lli< ir 
ruMiin:: f:Ut: I'f llj«" siiie" » iS » I ina\ In- pioii'iced 
by the >intpl ■ appiieaii hi < t ^Wiiiimiil i.iilk, as b ii 
be»"M pro^id by tr<qneiit iCLd-. I'hi" be-i \Ktv i-l 
u^iii'j ihi- l.t»li r isti> lay th" «ii-i»ii.g Hat npfu tin' 
Ruriuce ot the milk; and then taking il up b> oi.e 



i Migwcaudy aud gum* ll corner till it draius and diica. 'I Uu uu\\k iuvi^V>c 
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perfecOy free from eream, or it tvUl grease the pa- 
per. 

jTo make vamuh for wood^ rohich rentU the action 
ofhoiUnff •water. 

Take a pound and a half of linseed-oil, and boil 
it in a red copper vessel, not tinned, holding sus- 
pended over It, in a small linen bag, five ounces of 
litharge, and three ounces of pulverized minium; 
taking care that the bag does not touch the bottom 
of the vessel. Continue the ebullition until the oil 
acquires a dee^ brown colour; then take awa^ the 
ba^* and substitute another in its place, eontaming 
a clove of garlic; continue the ebullition, and re- 
new the clove of garlic seven or eight times, or 
rather put them all in at once. 

Then throw into the vessel a pound of jellow 
amber, after having molted it in the following man- 
ner: — Ad<l to the pound of amber, well pulveriz- 
ed, two ounces of linseed-oil, and place tlie whole 
on a stron^^ fire. When the fusion is complete, 
pour it boiling into the prepared linseed-oil, and 
continue to leave it boiling for two or three minutes, 
stirring the whole up well. It is then left to settle; 
the composition is aecanlcd and preserved, when 
it becomes cold, in well corked bottles. 

After pnliKliing the wood on which this varnish is 
to be applied, you give to the wood the colour re- 
quired; fur instance, for walnut wood, a slight 
coat of a mixture of soot with the essence of tur- 
pentine. When this colour is perfectly dry, give 
It a coat of vaniish with a line sponge, in order to 
spread it very equal; repeats these coats four times, 
taking care always to let tlic preceding coat be 
dried. — Annates de I* Industrie^ 1821. 
7\) restore the blackness of old leather chair s^ &c. 

Many families, cspeciuJIy in the countr}', pos- 
sess chairs, settees. Sec. covered witli black I'eatner: 
these, impaired by long use, may be restored near- 
\y to their original good colour and gloss by the 
following easy and approved process: — Take two 
yolks of new laid egg^, and the while of one. Let 
these be well beaten up, and then shaken in a glass 
vessel or jug, to become like thick oil; dissolve in 
about a table-spoonful or less of geneva, an ordi- 
nary te.i- lump of loaf-sugar; make this thick with 
ivorj- black, well worked up with a bit of stick; 
mix' with the eg^ for use. Let this be laid on as 
blacking ordinanlv is for shoes; after a very few 
minutes polish witli a soft, very clean brush, till 
completely dry and shining, then let it reiuain a 
day to lianlen. 

The same process answers admirably for ladies' 
cordovan, or gentlemen's dress-shoes, but with the 
folloMing addition for protecting tl>e stockings 
from soil. Let the white or gluiiv of eggs be shak- 
en in a large glass phial untn it becomes a perfect 
oil; brush over the inner edges of the shoes with 
it, and when completely dn', it will prevent all 
soiline from tlie leather. This requires to be re- 
peated. 

71a polish and soften ivory. 

This article is polished with putty and water, by 
means of a nibber, made of hat, which, in a short 
time, produces a fine gloss. The following direc- 
tions are given to soften ivor}'. \jc\. it stand in a 
warm place 48 hours, and you will be able to bend 
the ivory in any form. 

To vaniish dratoings and card vork. 

Boil sonie clciu* iiarchment cuttings in water, in 
a glazed pipkin, till they produce a very clear size. 
Strain it and keep it fur use. 

Give tlie work two coaU of the size, passing the 
brusli quickly over the work, not to disturb the co- 
lours. 

To make turpentine varnish. 
Mix one gallon of oil of turpentine, and five 
pounds of powdered resin j put it in a tin can, on a 



stove, and let it boil ftir half an hoar. When cool 
it is fit for use. 

To make vamishet fir vioBru^ &c. 

To a gallon of rectified spirit of vine, add m 
ounces of gum sandarae, three oonoes of gnm mas* 
tic, and half a pint of turpentine yamith. Put the 
whole into a tin can, which keep in a warm plaee, 
frequently shaking it, for twelve days, until it ia 
dissolved. Then strain and keep it for uae. 
To varnish harps mid dulcimers. 

Prepare the work with size and red ochre; then 
take ochre, burnt umber, and red lead, well 
ground, and mix up a dark brown eoloor in tm^ 
]>entine varnish, adding so much oil of turpentine 
that the brush may iust be able topasa over the 
work lair and even. While yet wet, take a muilia 
sieve, and sift as much Dutch raeul, preTiousW 
powdered, upon it as is requisite to i>rodnoe the e^ 
feet, after which varnish and polish iL 
To preserve steei jgoodt.^ 

Mr Aikin recommends a thin coating of caoot- 

chouo as an excellent pqMervative of iron and steel 

articles from the action of the air and moisture; its 

• unalterability, consistence when heated, adbe^on 

[ to iron and steel, and facility of removal, render it 

an admirable substance for tJiis purpose. 

The caoutchouc is to be melted in a close vessel, 
that it may not inflame. It will require nearly the 
temperature of fusing lead, and must be atirred to 
prevent burning. 

Mr Parkins, to whom Mr Aikin communicated 
this pi^ocess, has made much use of it in his blocks, 
plates, dies, kc. He mixes some oil of turpen^ 
tine with the caoutchouc, which renders it easily 
applicable, and leaves the substance, when dnr, as 
a firm ^'amish, impermeable to moisture, '^is 
when required, may easily be removed by a soft 
brush dipped in warm oil of turpentine. 

To prepare oil for vKUch'teork, £jfc. 

Oil used for diminishing frictions in delicate 
machinery, should be free from all acids and mu- 
cilage. 

Put into a matrass or glass flask, a portion of 
any fine oil, with seven or eight times its weight 
of alcohol, and heat the mixture almdst to boili^, 
decant the clear upper stratum of fluid, and sufler 
it to cool ; a solid portion of fatty matter separates 
which is to be removed, and tlien the alcoliolie so- 
lution evaporated in a retort or basin, until red»» 
ced to one-fifth of its bulk. The fluid part of tlie 
oil will be deposited. It should be colourless and 
tasteless, almost free from smell, without action 
on infusion of litmus, having the consistence of 
white olive oil, and not easily congeolable.— %/(wr- 
md of Science, 182*2. 

To make papier nuiche. 

This is a substance made of cuttings of white or 
brown paper, boiled in water, and beaten in a rooi^ 
tar till they ai*e ivduced into a kind of paste, and 
tlien boiled with a solution of gum arabio, or of 
size, to give tenacity to the paste, which is after- 
wards formi^d into different toys, &c. by pressing 
it into oiled moulds. When (fry, it is done over 
with a mixture of size and lamp-black, and aftcr- 
wartls varnished. The black varnish for tliese toys, 
according to Dr Lewis, is prepared as follows : 
Some colophony, or turpentine, boiled down till it 
becomes black and friable, is melted in a glazed 
earthen vessel, and ihriee as much amber in fine 
powder sprinkled in by degrees, with the addition 
of a little spirit or oil of turjientine now and then: 
when the amber is melted, sprinkle in the same 
quantity of sarcocolla, continuing to stir them, and 
to add more spirit of turpentine, till the whole be- 
comes fluid ; then strain out the clear through n 
coarse hair bag, pressing it gently between ho* 
boards. This varnish, mixed with ivpry-blaok in 
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fine powder, is applied, in a hot room, on the dri- 
fd i^ipcr paste; Miiidi is then sit in a gently lieat- 
eiS ovfn, next tl»y in a hotter oven, and Uie thinl 
ilav in a Tcrv hot one, and let Rtnnd euclt time till 
the oven fr^^ s cold. Tlie paste thus vamislicd is 
hard, durable, glossy, and Iiears liquors hot or 
cold. 

7\> varnish gUu9. 

Priherizc a quantity of {i;uni adragant, and let it 
di«s''Ke fur tw«ntT-four hours in the white of epjj^s 
mtll heat up ; then rub it gently on the glass M-ith 
B brv«h. 

7» app^y copal vtiniiah to the reparation of opake 

emnnfls. 

The properties manifestr'd by these vwnishes, 
and vhich rentier them pn»per for supplying the 
ntreotis aiid trans|i:irent couting of enamel, by a 
covmn^ equally brillinnt, but mon* solid, and 
«KicIi ftfIIi(Ti-s to vitit'OUH compositions, and to 
rrjr'Uliic ssirfaces, »<Iniit of their bring iqiplied tu 
otli*-r piir]»'«M:$ b«vMdes tliosi- hriv enuinei-ated. 

Kv flicfht modifications tlie\' mav l)e used nlso 
i*-Mi- n-panttiou nf op:ike eii:tmt:l which has been 
fr-rtiire*!. Thi-si* kincN of «*n:»mt.*l admit the usi; 
4if cvrrin-iits cnlotired throui^hout, or oidy suiterfi- 
I'^l). liV en|ul vumish ch:ir;;L'd ys\t\\ colouring 
:*ir*. i}u thi"< ace -)i ml the If n>ust U- attended wiiji 
L-M diffiindly in the n-priniMon than tnmspareni 
r'tt'a* i. }i<-«;iuse they do ii-Jt ivquire the same iv- 
fl-t f; -n ^ f till- li;;ht. Conipositionn of pasle, ihere- 
fr-. fh-^ «!itrfix'Ht !:roiu»ils of which m:iy always 
k^rrniiiir' m> ii h the eoln'U'S or gnumd of the pieces 
ifi J-- r- ;i:tiivcl. a!id uhi<'h iiia\ b.' still strengtiieii- 

• f \\ lli<- Niiiiii- tifit inU'inbiced into the solid \ai-- 
£i-h, «ith uhich the articles are gla/ed, Mill an- 
■V'T i;i<- vitwj of the :utist in a wondeilul man- 
trr. 

■p.- \*'**e of ilio cement oiigbt to be \t\ivc clay 

• .::i 'jt c liiir, ami e\ci-e;Jifi;rlv dr\'. If solidit\ 
^ rw^iij'*-!!, eerii<'" is the onh subntanct; thai can 
V »»sr. -Till. Ted iri il-» place. I)n"ing oil of pink;- 

• iii f'-ni ufi t.xcillerit rvcipienl, and the consi.sl- 
•■■irr of '111- ceiueiil oUjjbt to be sucli that it can bo 
«gk^l; c\Trfifieil b\ a knifi'or ^{»:itul:i, {K)ss<.'s^-tl of 
an-I-.rate de;:n«. of tlevibiliiy. This sort uf paste 
■cc dri'-%. It has ib>- :u! vantage also of pivseiitin^ 
^ !be €.:'l.^iirs applied to it wiih a brush, a kind 
■/ gx ■"'-•') V hich ciintribuies to their solidity. The 
C7^.;*'~ii*«l mastic bein^j «xceedingly dn'ing, the 
tyr/ii?.»:ir.n of it u ill be pro|><>r in cases wlu-re 
«,«•'*;( rvftiinfclion oi the damaged aiticles is i-e- 

It. T^fr-pp- unp'nt ca*'«, the ]»asti' miiy be compos- 
^. v .'it r ..nv-, :iiid lliL. tui'|M iiliiie coi>id varnishes; 
"^ ^.'1 -Ir.*-^ i^i.;-'. :-p\«'dil\ than (jil of pinks; and 
L • . :t> ni.iv tiii.ii be glazed wiih llio elheival 
r h.: -. ^ .:i*ii. 

f;*- a;!; ill rati .n of the ]iaste will W necessary 
-jI.:i .'. CM A «h«ii tJie acridi rit, which has \v.i\t- 
^v '.' r t>j'- en tilt* 1, leaM*» t(Ki great a vacuity to 
> *.i-i1 ip \'} w ••ml htntta, of colouix-d vaniisb. 
b^ : r ki< !-»«« t. ilii. \.iniish nii^lit to Ih' well dri- 
*: . ri^ i* :.^y 4Ci|uuv it!» lull luMre by polish- 

T: "liiv vfutt' rnftal XHirmsh. 
H •!.> t,\\»\'- of b-:id, cennK.", Spunibh white, 
'jV r\-^r >iMh fit tie "M' sub>tanceH us an." piv- 
..••.M-' 'fc ran-fidly drieil. I'lnssi* ait<l 
. •«.•.!. I- 1% ntuiri u gi't-id deal ot humidity, 
«• I 1 ■!•><';>>' their adln-sirin 1o diTini; oil 
'*r-.- Ui 'I '•-■ «i-nn 111 then cnnitbli s uutb-r the 
^r>, «■'■ '. '\'f ' ii «t a-tfUUii' a body. 
^.tJ.;r- — ^hi Ifi raiiic<-i r>| nielteil copal, |>our i, 
•I <«i-.rci 'if Iiii4« i;d (lil iHtiled, and ij^uite free 
Kr-a«r. Wlveii «rll niixcd by ie|ieui<-d stir- 
ladaftcrthry are pieUT ctHd, pf>ur in 16 
«f Ifas etieace ot' Veaica turiieuiiiie. 




Pass the vamisli Oirough a cloth. Amber Tarnish 
is made the same wav. 

To mahj black- cofml vamhh. 
Lamp-black, made of burnt \ine t^^igs, black of 
peach-stones. The lam]>-black must be carefully 
washed and afterwaiMls <lried. Wash ing carries off 
i a gi'cat man\' uf its impurities. 
■ To make ifcUoxv cof/ol iHtrniih, 

I Yellow oxide of lead of Naples an<l Montpellier, 
I both i-educetl to im])al]>able powder. 'Iliese yel- 
. lows are hurt by the contact of iron uml steel ; in 
1 mixing them u]), theivfore, a horn s|)atula willi a 
' glass moitar and pestle muj^t be employed. 
I Gum guUa.*, yellow ochre, or Dutch pink, ac- 
1 cording to the nature and tone of thu colour to be 
j imitati'd. 

1 To make btne copal varnish, 

I Indigo, pnissiate of iron, (Prussi.in blue) blue 
veriliter, and ultni marine. All these substances 
must be very much dividird. 

To make screen copal xnimish. 

Verdigris, crystMllized venligris, compound 

given, (a mixture of yellow and blue). The first 

j twt) ix'ijuire a inixtuix- of white in proper propor- 

' tions, trom a fourth tc) two-thirds, according to the 

tint intended to be gi\en. The white umhI for this 

! purpose is ceruse, or the white oxide of li-ad, or 

'■\ Spanish white, which is less solid, or white of 

j Moudon. 

ij To make red cohaf varnish. 

'■ Ked sulphuretted oxide ot mercury (cinnabar ver- 
' milion^. Red oxide of h-ad ^ininimu), dif&rent 
ivil (jchres, or Prussian reds, kc. 

To make purple copal varnish. 
Cochineal, carmine, and carmiuated lakes, with 
ceruse and boiled oil. 

Jinck red. 
i l)nigon*s blot)*!. 
' Chamois colour. 

Dragon's blood with a paste composed of flowers 
of zinc, or, what is still belter, alittlc red vermilion. 
I Viola. 

I Red sidphuittt'd oxide of mei-curv, mixed with 
i lamp-black, washed verj' diy, or with the black, of 
I[ burnt vine i'.vij;s; and to Hinder it mellower, a pro- 
i' per mixture of red, blue, and white. 
'i Pearl :: re u. 

AVbile an<ll»laok; white and Idue; for example, 
cerusir and lamp- Mack; ceruse and indigo. 

FlojL'enirrry. 
('<"ru4i*, vibich forms the ground of the paste, 
mixed V. itii :i small quantity of Cologne eailh, as 
much Kn.;;li'li n-d, or canninated laKO, whidi is 
'. not so dtir.ible, and a particle of prussiate of iron, 
l' (Prusdiau blui;). 

j To dif^xolve f*lastic gxtm. 

j M. (irossan, by an ingenious metbo<l, succeed- 
'I ed in firuiiu^- ln>lia ndd)er into clastic tub<'K. Cut 
' a botib- cf tbe};um circularly, in a spiral slip rif a 
, fi'M liiie:> in hn-adili; then piunu;e tin' whole of the 
I slip into ^itriidic ether, till it becomes softened; 
j half an Iimiu* is genenilly suflicient for this puriiuse. 
j, The i>li\) is then taken out v\' tlu- liquid, and (mo 
I ot the e\ln-milies a])]died lo tb«- i-mf of a mould, 
I lirst mllin;^ it (»ti itselt*, and pressing it, then mount- 
in;; ■^pinll} along the cylinder, taking can' to lay 
I o\».'r and C'liiipribS with the bund ev«ry e«lge, on«- 
i against tlieolni-i", so iba! theiv Uiay not Im- any \a- 
■ cant spae.i-. and that all the e«lges uiay join exactly; 
' the wbitji' io ibm Vt be bound hard with a tape of 
an inch in uiiiili, taking care to turn iMln- siuue 
: \t:.v uilb tlie slip of canUtibfMic. <)\i-r the taiH*, 
packtbri-td is to bi* applied, in such a manner, tliat 
bv e\« IT turn of tin* tbiY*ail joining aiiothei', an 
. eipial pii'-'-.nie i>«;iven to every part. It is then left 
i to iby, and thr tube ih luadi'. ' In rrninving tli« 
I' bandage great care mu»t be taken, that noM ol tl\« 
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outward suiiace, which may ha?e lodged within 
the interstices of the tape, (of which the caout- 
ehono takes the exact impression), may he pulled 
asunder. If it is found difficult to withdraw the 
mould, it may be plunged into hot water. If the 
mould were previously tmoked or rubbed witli 
chalk, it might be remoTed with less difficulty. 
Polished metallic cylinders arc the most cli|;iblc 
moulds for this puri>o8e. As solvents, oils of tur- 
pentine and lavender may be employed, but both 
are much slower of evaporating tnc ether, and the 
oil of turpentiue, particularly, apjicars to have a 
kind of suckiness. Nevertheless, tlici-c is a solvent 
-which has not tliat inconvenience, is cheaper, and 
may easily be procured by every one, viz. water. 
Proceed in the same manner as with ether. The 
caoutchouc is sufficiently prepared for use when it 
has been a quaiter of an hour in boiling water: by 
this time ita edges are sometimes transparent. It 
is to be turned spirally round the mould, and re- 
pluueed frequently into the boiling water, during 
the time employed in forming the tube. When the 
whole is bopna with packtlircad, it is to be kept 
some hours in boiling water, afler which it i8 to be 
dried, sUll keeping on the binding. Ttiis meUiod 
may be successiuUy employed in forming the Ini'ger 
sort of tubes, and in any other instruments, but it 
would be impracticable to make the small tubes in 
this way. 

Oil of lavender, of turpciiVine, and of spikenard, 
dissolve elastic gum, with tlie assistance of a gtm- 
.le heat; but a mixture of volatile oil and alcohol 
forms a better solvent fur it than oil alone, and 
the varnish dries sooner. If boiled in a solution 
of alum in water, it is rendered softer than in wa- 
ter alone. Yellow wax, in a state of ebullition, 
may be saturated with it, by putting it, cut in small 
pieces, gradually into it By tills means u pliable 
vamisli is formed, which may be applied to clotli 
with a brush, but it still i*etains a clamminess. 
To make caoutchouc wmiMh. 

Take caoutchouc, or elastic resin, boiled linseed 
oil, essence of turpentiue, each 10 oz. 

Cut the caoutchouc into thin slips, and put them 
into a matrass placed in a vciy hot siuid-batii. 
When the matter is liquefied, add the linseed oil 
in a state of ebullition, and tlien the essence warm. 
Wlien the varnish has lost a great pail of its heat, 
strain it through a piece of finen, and preserve it 
in a wide-mouthea bottle. This varnish dries 
▼ery slowly, a fault which is owing to tlie peculiar 
nature of the caoutoHouc 

The invention of air balloons led to the idea of 
applying caoutchouc to the composition of varnish. 
it was necessary to have a varnish which should 
unite g^at pliability and consistence. No vainish 
ieemc^I capable of corresponding to these views, 
except that of caoutchouc, but the desiccation of it 
is exceedingly tedious. 

To vaniUk ballootn. 

The compositions for vaniishing balloons have 
been variously modified; but, upon the whole, tlie 
roost approred appears to be the bird-lime varnish 
of M. Faujas St Fond, prepared after M. Cavallo's 
method as follows : ** In onler to render linseed 
oil drying, boil it with 2 ounces of sugar of lead, 
and 3 ounces of litharge, for every pint of oil, till 
they are dissolved, whieh may be in half an hour. 
I1icn put a pound of binl-lime, and hall* a pint of 
the drying oil, into an iron or copper vessel, whose 
capacity should equal about a gaUon, and let it boil 
▼ery gently over a slow chareoal fire, till the bird- 
lime ceases to emdde, which will be in about half, 
or three-qoarten^ of an hour; then pour npon it 
S^ pints more of the diyine oil, and let it boil 
■bout an hoar longer; stimng it frequent^ with 
■n iroo oriroodai ipntuk. As the ? amiih, whilii 



boiling, and especially when nearly re^dy, swells 
very much, care should be taken to remove, in 
those cases, tlie pot fit)m the fire, and to replace it 
when the varnish subsides; otherwise it will boil 
over. W^liilst the stuff is boiling, the operator 
. should occasionally examine whether it has b<nled 
enough; which may be known by observitt 
whether, when nibbed between two knives, which 
are then to be separated from one another, the 
varnish forms threads between them, as it mwl 
tlien be removed from the fire. When nearly eool, 
add about an equal quantity of oil of turpentine. 
In using the varnish, the stuff must be atretebed, 
and the varnish applied lukewarm. In ^ hours it 
will dry." 

Another, — As the elastic resin, known by the 
name of Indian rubber, has been much extolled fiar 
a varnish, the following metliod of making it, as 
practised by M. Ulanchard, may not prove unac- 
ceptable.— ^Dissolve elastic gum, cut snudl, in five 
times its weight of recUfied essential oil of tur- 
pentine, by keeping them some days together: 
then boil 1 ounce ot tliis solution in 8 ounces iA 
dr\'ing linseed oil for a few minutes; strain die 
solution, and use it M'arm. 

To xHimUh raivfied air baUooiu, 

With regard to the rarefied air machines, M. 
Cavallo recommends, first, to soak the cloth in a 
solution of sal-ammoniac and common size, usioe 
one pound of each to every gallon of water; and 
when the cloth is quite diy, to |>aint it over on the 
inside with some irarthy colour, and strong size or 
glue. Wlien Uiis paint has «lried perfectly, it wUl 
then be prof>er to cover it with oily varnish, which 
might dry before it could penetrate quite through 
the cloth. Simple drying linseed oil will answer 
the puqiosc as well asanv, provided it be notfeiy 
fluid. 

To make varimhfor nUn, &c. 

To 1 quart of cold-drawn liuseed-oil, poured off 
from the lees (produced on the addition of on- 
slacked lime, on which tlie oil lias stood 8 or 10 
<Iays at Uie least, in order to communicate a dic- 
ing quality,-^r brown umber, burnt and powdoi- 
e<l, which will have the like fffect,J and half aa 
ounce of litharge; boil them for hall an hour, tiien 
add half an ounce of the coiial varnish. While the 
ingredients are on the fire, iu a copper veasel, put 
in 1 oz. of chios turpentiue, or common reun, and 
a few drops of neatsfoot oil, and stir the whole 
witli a knife; when cool, it is ready for use. The 
neatsfoot oil prevents the varnish from being stieky 
or adhesive, and may be put into tlie linseed oil at 
the same time with the lime, or burnt umber. Re- 
sin or Chios tm'pcntiue may be added till the var- 
nish has attained the desired thickness. 

The longer tlie raw liuseed-oil remains on the 
imslacked Time or umber, the sooner will the oil 
dry atler it is used; if some months, so much the 
better; such vamisli will set, that is to say, not 
run, but keep its place on the silk in four nours; 
the silk may then be turned and varnished on the 
other side. 

To makepUable varnish for timbrellas. 

Take any quantity of caoutchouc, as 10 or 18 
ounces, cut into small bits with a ];>air of scissors, 
and put a strong iron ladle (such as painters, 
plumbers, or glaziers melt their lead in,) over n 
common pit-coal or other fire; which must be gen- 
tle, glowing, and without smoke. When the ladle 
Khot put a single bit into it: if black smoke issues, 
will presently flame and disappear, or it will 
evaporate witliout flame: the ladle is then too hot. 
When the ladle is less hot, put in a second bit, 
which will produce a white smoke; this white 
smoke wiU oontinne dnrinr the operation, and 
evaporate the caoutdioaci tSerefive no time it tm 
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be loit, bat little biti are to be |nit in, a few at a 
time, till the vhole are melted; it should be coii- 
liavallT and gently stirred with an iron or brass 
iponn/The instant the smoke changes from wliite 
to black, take oflTthc ladle, or the whole will break 
out into a violent flame, or be spoile<l, or lost. 
t^are must be taken tliat no wAter be added, a few 
drops mdy of which woidtl, on account of its ex- 
pMBiibilitr, make it boil o\X'r furiously and with 
i;reat noiae; at this period of the process, 2 [>ounds 
or 1 f^uart of the best drying oil is to be put into 
the melted eaoutchouc and sttrrcd till hot, and the 
whole poured into a glazed vessel through a coarse 
|Es«ze, or vire sieve. When settled and clear, 
which will be in a few minutes, it is lit for use, 
dther hot or coht 

The silk should be always stretched horizontally 
br pine or tenter-hooks on frames: (the grcHtn* 
tiwsy are in length tlie l>ctter,) and the vaniisli 
prnred on colti, in hot -went her, and /i'//, in cold 
vntzhrr. It is ]ieriiu])s best, always to lay it on 
vheii cfdd. llie art of laying it on pi*()\>crly, ron- 
s^fti in making no intestine motion in the varnish, 
vhidi winiJil ercatc minute bubbles, thrivforc 
'msiK>« of cverv' kind arc imprn]KT, as eauh bub- 
Ue breaiks in 'drying, and forms a small hole, 
thmncli ^liicli the' air will transpiiv. 

This ^wniish is pliant, unatlhesive, and unaltera- 
ble bv weather. 

IVirruf/i utetlfor Indian MfdeUh. 

ShieMs matle at Siltiet, in Uengul, arc notefl 
throu*t»out India, for the htttre attd ihtrn/dfittf of 
l^ ^ark varnifh with which they arc covcreii; 
Silket ahiciils constitute, tlicreforc, no inconsi- 
derable article of traffic, hiring in rt^inest among 
mMJTr% «ho earn* arms, and retain the anrient 
|WTdil«ction for the scimitar and buckler. The 
'■arbisii is eom|»ose«l of the cxpix'sscd juice of Uie 
rurkin^ nut, Srmeaiipnit^lnacardiumy and tluit of 
A&'«:^-r kindred fniit, H'iUi^unui l/^np[ifuUa. 

Tt»c sb*-II of the Stfintxurjtut ^liuintrdimn cnn- 
tarii IietwLtMi its integnmrnts numerous cells, 
^Hrd «illi a black, ai-rid, ixsinoiis juice; wliicii 
Lke-aiac is fmrnd, tlimij^h Ichs almndantly, in the 
w«»i rjTihc tree. It is I'ommonly employed as an 
iriklt'jl^ irik, to mark all soils of cotton cloth. 
T^^ C'lour is fitcd with iiuick lime. The colli - 
tai \mn of tilt* fruit of Huu^Ui-na i^n^ifuHii liki- 
«iw r«>citain4 between its luminx nuineixms cells, 
ftiirl «n*i « Idack, tliick, acrid iluid. The na- 
■i«<rft«/ %lMl.ib.^r extract by incision, with which 
•J^^ *.ar:ii Ji targt-ts. 

Tn {m-|ian; llN'vaniisli acconling to tin* metlmd 
;rv-tih-<l ill Silhft, the nuts of th«* Si'^mccnrfnts 
. i^ia^r U»./jiB, and the bi'iries of the Jbii^uvna 



Loiiffifotia, having been tteepefl for a month in 
clear water, are cut transversely, and pressed in a 
mill. The expresse<l juice of each is kept for se- 
veral montlis, taking on the scum from time to time. 
An.ci'wards the licpior is decanted, and two parts 
of tlie one arc added to one i>art of the other, to be 
used as Tarnish. Other proportions of ingre- 
dients are sometimes employed; but in all, the 
resinous Juice of the Scmecarptu predominates. 
l*lie vai*nisli is laid on like paint, and when dry, is 
polished b>' rubbing it with an agate, or smootli 
pebble. This varnish also prevents destruction of 
wood, &CC. by the lolute ant, 

7 b runuah like ^old silver leaf. 

Fix tlie leaf on the subject, simil.ir to gold leaf, 
by the interposition of proper glutinous matters, 
spread the Tarnish upon the piece with a i>encil. 
Wlien the first coat is i\r\ wash the piece again and 
again with tlie ^umisli tfll the colour appeiu:>8 suf- 
ficiently deeii. What is cttllcd gill leather, and 
many picture frames, have no other than this gild- 
ing; washing them with a little ivctified spirit of 
wine affords a proof of this; the snirit dissolving tlic 
vaniish, :nid leaving the silver leaf of its own white- 
ness; for ^dain frames thick tin foil may be used 
instead ot silver, llie tin leaf fixed on'the piece 
with glue is to be burnished, then polished with 
emeiy and a fine linen cloth, and afterwards with 
putty applied in the same manner: being then lao- 
cpiered over with Tarnish five or six times, it looks 
ven' nearly like burnished gold. The same var- 
nish, ra)ide with a less propoilion of colouring ma- 
t<*rials, is applied also on works of brass; both for 
heiglitening the colour of tlic metal to a n^sem- 
blance with that of gold, and for preserving it from 
being t;imished by tlie air. 

7» rectrver varnish, 

CU'nr off the filth with a ley made of potash, and 
the ashes of the lees of wine; then Utke 4K ounces 
of ])Otash, and IG of tlie above mentioned ashes, 
and put them into six quarts of water, and this com- 
pletes the lc\ . 

Topolith vanusfi, 

IMiis is effected with pumice stone and tripoli 
earth. The pumice stone inu!>t be retluced to an 
impalpable powder, and put upon a piece of serge 
inoisti-ned with water: with tiiis nib lightly and 
*Mpially the tarnish substance. Tiie tripoli must 
:dso be ivchiced to a veiy line powder, and ^)ut up- 
on a cU'iin woollen cloth, muisleiied with olive oil, 
with Mhit'h ili<* imlishiiig is to be performed. The 
varnish is tiini to he wiped oil' wiili boti linen, and 
when (|iiite dn*, cleaned with sLuxh or Simnish 
Hhile, and nibbed with the palm of the hand. 
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HOUSE p.MxnNa 

TTk mLr the nUitr$for hoit^e paintintf, 

AQ mn^iK cc comiiTMind colours, and all the 

AuArs if eioioar which nature or ail can ]»roducr, 

mtA •Wicii nighl be thouglit proi>er for tlio difler- 

«■ bails of puialinf , would form a ver}* extensive 

~^ " va« we CO lake into consideration otthf 

ncnul dnnclcn, or the intensity of tlicir 

> Hi, Iwdwl OB the cxpcricuce of seTeral 



centuries, has pi-escrihcd bounds to the consump- 
tion of colouring subsUmccs, and to the application 
of them to paiiicular jtuqiosi'S. To cause a sub- 
stanc4; to he admitted into the class of rolnuriiig 
bfMlies cinj>loyefl by (minters, it is not sufficient for 
it to contain a colour; to brightness and sidendoiir 
it must also unite durability io the tint (C eolonr 
which it communicates. 

TomakeNnehpahU. 
Usago requires attention in tho ehuie* of th« 
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matters destined for black. The fblloving ai*e their 
properties: 
Jilackfrom peach 9tone9i» fluIL 
Ixyory-olack is strong and beautiful, rchen it has 
been well attenuated under the muller. 

Black from the charcoal of beech -woody ground 
on porphyry^ has a blmsh tone. 

LAmp black may be I'cndered mellower by mak- 
ing it with black which has been kept an hour in 
a state of redness in a close crucible. It then loses 
the fat matter which accompanies this kind of soot. 

Black furnished by the charcoal of vinc'twigs, 
ground on porphyry, is weaker, and erf" a dirty 
erey colour, when coarse and alone, but it becomes 
blacker the more the chiuxoal has been divided. It 
then forms a black very much sought after, and 
vrhich goes a great way. 

To make paints from lamp black. 

The consumption of lamp black is very exten- 
sive in common painting. It serves to modify the 
brightness of the tones of the other colours, or to 
facilitate the composition of secondary colours. 
The oil paint applied to iron grates and railing, 
and the paint applied to paper snuff-boxes', to tiiose 
made of tin plate, and to other articles with dark 
gi*ounds, consume a very large quantity of this 
black. Great solidity may be given to works of 
this kind, by covering them with several coatings 
of the fat turpentine, or golden varnish, which has 
been roixe<l with lamp black, washed in water, to 
separate the foreign bodies introduced into it by 
the negligence of the workmen who prepare it. 

After the varnish is applied, the articles are 
dried in a stove, by exposing them to a heat some- 
what greater than that employed for articles of pa- 
per. Naples yellow, ^hich enters into the com- 
position of black varnish, is the basis of the dark 
Drown observed on tobacco boxes of plate-iron, 
because this colour changes to brown when dried 
"with the varnish. 

To make a supeiior lamp black. 

Suspend over a lamp a funnel of tin plate, hav- 
ing above it a pipe, to convey from the apartment 
tlie smoke which escapes from the lamp. Lsirge 
mushrooms, of a very black carbonaceous matter, 
and exceedingly light, will be formed at the sum- 
mit of Ihe cone. This carbonaceous part is carried 
to such a state of division as cannot be given to any 
other matter, by grinding it on a piece of porphyr}'. 

This black g^x^s a gi-eat way in every kind of 
painting. It may be rendered drier by calcination 
in close vessels. 

The funnel ought to be united to the pil>e, which 
conveys oft* tlie smoke, by means of wire, because 
Bolder would be melted by the flume of the lamp. 
To make black from ground pitcoal. 

The best for this purpose is that mIiicIi has a shin- 
ing fracture. It anbrus, periiaps, the most useful 
brown the artist can place on his palet ; being re- 
markably clear, not so warm as Vandyke brown, 
and serving as a shadow for blues, reds, or yel- 
lows, when glazed over them. It stems almost 
certain that Titian made large use of this material. 
Coal, when burnt to a white heat, then fiuencbed 
in water, and ground down, gives an excellent blue 
black. This belongs to artists* colours. 
To make black from loine lees. 

This black results from the calcination of wine 
lees and tartar; and is manufactured on a large 
scale in some districts of Germany, in the en- 
virons of Mentz, and even in FrtLnce. This ope- 
ration is performed in large cylindric vessels, or 
in pots, having an aperture in the cover to afibnl 
a passage to the imoke, and to the acid and alka- 
line vapours which escape during the process. 
When no more smoke is observed, the operation 
Is finiihed. The remaining matter, which is merely 



a ralxturo of salts and a carbonaceous part very 
much attenuated, is then washed several times in 
boiling water; and it is reduced to the proi»er de- 
gree of fineness by grinding it on porphyry. 

If this black be extracted from dry lees, it is 
coarser than that obtained from tartar; because the 
lees contain earthy matters which are confounded 
with the carbonaceous part. 

I'his black goes a great way, and has a velvety 
appearance. It is used chiefly by copper-plate 
printers. 

^inothei\ — Peach stones, burnt in a close vessd, 
produce a chai^oal, which, when |^und on por> 
phyr}', is employed in painting to give an old gnsy* 

jJmotlier.—^^xwc twigs reduced to charcoal give a 
bluibh black, which goes a great way. When mix- 
ed with white it produces a silver white, which is 
not pix>duce(l by other blacks; it has a pretty near 
resemblance to the black of peach stones; but to 
' bring this colour to the utmost degi*ee of perCeo- 
tion, it must be carefully ground on porphyry. 
To make ivory and bone black. 

Put into a crucible, surrounded by buming coals, 
fragments or turnings of Ivory, or of the osseoos 
parts of animals, and cover it closely. The ivocy 
i or hones, by exposure to the hejit, will be reducei 
' to charcoal. When no more smoke is seen to pass 
through tlie joining of the cover, leave the cnici- 
ble over the tire for half an hour longer, or until it 
lias completely cooled. There will then be foand 
it a hard carbonaceous matter, which, when 



in 



l)Ounded and ground on poq)hyry with water, is 
washed on a filter with warm water, and then dried. 
Before it is used it must be again subjected to the 
matter. 

Black furnished by bones is reddish. That pro* 
duced by ivory is more beautiful. It is brignter 
than black obtained from peach stones. When 
mixed in a proper dose with white oxide of lead, 
it forms a beautiful pearl grey. Ivory black is 
richer. The Cologne and Cassel black are form- 
ed from ivorv. 

7\> paint in ivlute distcmtter. 

Grind fine in water, Bongival white, a kind of 
marl, or chalky clay, and mix it witli size. It may 
be brightened by a small quantity of indigo, or 
ch.'U'coal black. 

To mahi ivhite paint. 

The white destine<l for varnish or oil requiivs A 
metallic oxide, which gives more body to the co- 
lour. Take ceruse, i*educed to powder, and grind 
it with oil of pinks, and ^ oz. of sulphate of ziao 
for each pound of oil. Apply the second coating 
without tlie sulphate of zinc, and suffer it to dry. 
Cover the whole with a str.ttum of sandarao var- 
nish. This colour is durable, brilliant, andagrera- 
ble to tbe eye. 

Boiled linseed oil might be employed instead of 
oil of pinks, but the colour of it would in some 
degree injure the purity of the white. 

Another. — White is pi"ei)ured :dso with pure 
white oxide of lead, ground with a little essence, 
added to oil of pinks, and mixed «ilh gallipot vai^^ 
nish. The colour may be mixed also with essence 
diluted with oil, and without varnish, which is re- 
served for tlie two last coatings. If for a lively 
white, the colour is heightened with a little Prus- 
sian blue, or indigo, or with a little prepared 
black. The latter gives it a grey cast. But pure 
white lead, the price of which is much higher 
than ceruse, is rescned for valuable articles. In 
this particular case, if a very fine durable white 
be required, grind it witli a little essence, and mix 
it with sandarac varnish. 

To paint in light grey^ and distemper. 

(Peruse, mixed with a small quantity of lamp 
black, composes a grey, more or less charged ac- 
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cordin«; to the quantitj of Mack. ^Vith this mat- 
Ut, lfi#.nff»rc, mixed villi black in diflferent dost's, ! 
k ^-ut varictr of shades may be formed, from the 
li^.ic-N? to the dwkcst gre>'. 

It this colour be destmed for distemper, it is 
ni\c<l with water; if intended for oil painting, it 
1! (rr<<«:nd wiih nut oil, or oil of pinks; nud with 
f.!fc-nfi- aiidc-d to oil, if designrd for vaiuish. This 
erj -LT it <liinibic and vcrj' pure, if mixed with 
ra7jplir>rate<l mastic vaniisli: the ji^allipot varnish 
ri-r><ici-4 it so sulid tltat it can bear to be struck 
virh a hammer, if, aftor the first str.itimi it has 
bttn applicti witli vami&h, and without size. ¥or 
tbt: tin coating Mmdamc \amisli, and camphorated 
iSittn are pr-ifK^r; ami fur the dxirkest givy, spiritu- 
QM liUvlaTM Tarnish. 

To trmlet economical tofiite hou9e paint. 

Skim milk, 3 quarts, fresh slacken Hnic, 8 oz. 
iir.wicl oil, 6 oz. wliitc burgundy pitch, 2 oz. 
^p^ni-h white, 3 pounds. 

1%.- lime to be alackeil in water, exposcil to the 
atr, miteil in alioiit one-fouilli of the milk; the oil 
inmhii'h thf pitch is pn'vionsW dissolved, to be 
•il'iLd. a liltir* at a time; then the n*st of the milk, 
trrii aftrrwMnh the S|iauish white. This quantity 
it«u£5irient UV27 Sipiaiv yards, two coats, and the 
apmse not njon; than ten |icnce. 

'i\ tnak'*f pearl srrr}i pmnt. 



greatly to the beauty and elegance of tho polisli 
when the ^-nmish is applied. 

The second stnttum is composed of ceruses 
cliangcd to il:ixen grey by the mixture of n little 
Cologne cailh, as much English reil or lake, and 
a particle of Pi-ussian blue. Fii-st «o make the • 
mixture witli a small quantity of ceruse, that the 
residt bhall Ik* a siiioky givy,'b\ the addition of the 
Cologne earth. The'i-e<l wliiih is nddrd, makes 
it incline to tlcsli colour, and tiie Prussian blue 
destroys the latter to form a dai-k flaxen givy. The 
addition of ceruse brightens the tone. Tins stnw 
turn and Uie next aix; ground, and mixed up willi 
varnish as befoiv. 

This mixture of colours, which produces flaxcir 
gruy, has tlic advantage over pearl givy, as it dt> 
fends tiie cerujse from the impression of the air 
and ligiit, which makes it assume a yellowish tint. 
Flaxen grcv, composed in this manner, is unalter- 
j able. Besides, the essence which forms the vehi- 
cle of the first str.ituin contributes to bring foilh a 
colour, the tone of which decivases a little by the 
ftfect of (hying. This observutioii ought to serve 
as a guide to the ailibt, in n'gard to Uic tint, 
which is alwoys stronger in a TK^uid mixtiux! than 
when the matter comp()sing it is extended in a thin 
stnitum, or when it is <Iiy. 

To make ou/c wood colour, 

still funned of ceruse, 
and a fourth of ochre 



b'a [orticK* of blui: be stibstitutrd for the black i Tlie basis of this colour is 
*ndif prcc«-< ling composition, or if this blue be j Thn;e-fouiaiis of this oxide, 
cfjraSijM:«l «ith a Might {virtinn of black, a silver or i| de rue, umber eartli, and yellow de lieiri; the last 
l^'aci jirry uill be obtuiiicd; liut tliat tlio groniid 'I thive ingivdii*nts being employed in pn)porlions 
Day iiot be nli-retl by a f ii*eign tint, the ciilr)ur fur ^\hi('li lead to the n^cjuiivd tint; gi\e a matter 
ti^ £r«t c4-ii«tin;; must be ground with esm-ncr equally proi>er for distemper, viu'iii^u, :md oil. 
zuxctl »ith a litth' oil of ninks: for the succMrtling ' To make vfa'nnt loood colour, 

RraUL ^rind 'uitli campimi-.ttrd mastic varnish,. A given ((luiiitity of ceitise, half that quantity of 
BC^cfH^l »ith a little nil uf pinks, and mix the co- j ochre de rue, a little umber eartii, red ochre, and 
ifx: «ith lh<.* same \arnish. The jx^arl girv will ,1 yellow dchre de lieiTi, compose this colour proper 
Sr r.ill hri'^liTi r, if the ln^t stnttum be glazeJ with | for di.>t(.-m])'.T, varnish, and oil. 



tai^Lirac i.imiMh mixed with a little, colour. 
To rnal.v fliLC**n prrrt;. 
f -mv: itill {ti'i.'tioiiiinates in this colour, whicn 
i« rjv j|Ur«t as ili«: 'ilher grt'vs, but with this diHer- 



Ff>r viirnisli, gi-ind with a little dning nut-oil, 
and mix up with the gallipot varnisli. 

For oil painting, grind wiUi fut oil of piuks 
addttd in dn ing oil or essence, and mix up with 



•:.*■ . t**jI i» r«i!mits h mi\tui*e of lake instea<l of ' plain diyini; oil, or with n'siinMis drying oil. 

«i>k. Tfik:.- the quantity, therefore, of ceruse j To ma%c A'-ftlcs ujid ,MoiU/niiJi:r vtl^ow. 

Till' eoinpo»sition of tlK'se !•> Vmiple, vt.'llow ochni 
mixi'd uitli ei.TUsc, gi'ound willi uater, if destined 
for di'»l«*inpfr; or dr}'ing nut-oil and t-ssenee, in 
eqii:d part>t, if int<:nded tor \arnish; and inivedup 
with eani[>h<)i':iti-d mastic vainish; if fur delieate 
objrrts, or uilh gallipot tarnish, give a very line 
-I -aiiitio^. J-'nr varn»»h, grind it with mas- j colour, the spbtidour of u huh ilepeiuK t»ii llu; 
' ' " ■' ' "' ' ■■ " ■ * ' d(j«es of tlur ci-ni«»e; which must be xaiied aeeord- 

ing to (he partieol.ir nature of llu: col.'.isiu^ ni:»i' 
ter <-inplo\ri|. Ifilie ground of iln' «-ii| itii- i> tur- 
nishi it iiy oi'ii!-i-, and if oil p:ttnliiig !••■ iati odi il, 
the grinding ^\llll oil addi d lo ris .in- ii.iv I'O 
Miiiiii- d, as i^Ti-iuM- alone ^^ ill be j.aiii. i- ni. Oil, 



Si ■' •*arT. mhI '^rind it si iiar.itely. Then mix it 

: . '^r \ «.]•! ib'j lake and FrtiNsian blue, also 

r -ivi ^. ;ra:titt'ly. The (piauiities of the last two 

»• i H _■*• ';^ht t'j be propurti'iiied to the tone of co- 

1}.\% c Iri'ir \% pr.>|K'r lor distemper, vaniish, 



■! r^llt]* • \:tntiili, to which a litih- oil of pinks 
'„- --> -. -iili'd. .in>l ili'Mi mix it up \iith ninniion 
r> :■ ■ • *r;ii-;f. Furoil painting, giind with iin- 
.--.-•'- I J: » f pii.li'*, a'ld mix up uitli ivsinoiis 

— .J :.'.'.-/il. The painting is brilliant and 



\^ ..- - •■•.•. #r!i-t pi.|'jr-s hims«-lf in can^fullv pre- , IujWcmi', j;i%es m-'n* pliabiliiy and auTeb-.i!\, 
• - J *■ -- * • 1 iiii't w hich have splmdour, U will ' '1''j Jnukt'J'ru/iiif. 

'. :? V -. ^-I'l.- be ciuniMenrt"* his htbour, to 'i This is tinployj-d onh in tlisli. nqier. U may. 



h <r « f t-iiird bv tin In-ads of the indls 



K 



- M -'i'.g «ii» H cement made of ceruse or 

"7 ib ■■ J '.f *i/i: v' which, according to inual 

. '1 I ' :'i- :i|>;i|ic:itifiii iif varnish, ought 

. • ■» ' . f-'J as liu'ltly priiudieial, when the 

', J- .J -^Hi-i'tH "f jii--ui>.)(|. Si/.iii'' iii.iV be 

I , <ij-v r, b^it uiili-)ut anv mixture. A 

.■ -. ■ . -l «f;firi'^ ^bi. anil Mkuter -pix'ad u\\r 

. -ir I I ;'U up till* pjies l<) pri;vent aiiv 

. t ' v'i*-.M>.tion 'if tiie variiiiii. 

•: M.-t'.iia if rolour, is cents.: without 



howevti", be u-'mI uiih varni-«li. A vt-^i-tabb- co- 
lour M*r'ii s as its JKiM*. It i- iii:u!e \t ilh I )ul( h pink 
and cerus. , smii j^rouiid with niatie ;;:dlipol vai- 
ni»b, and in'.s,!"! up wii!i g.dlijwit \!irMi'«h. 
7"'/ 7:ini''' .''.'«/ n n,''h,v ti/ijiir. 
(';isc.s oil-it m. iir wb.'u it i.i in.-ttss.uy to jii-v- 
duei- a ir.)KI lohi'ir \wili>ii:t cnjpi >\\\\'^ a nui:d]ii: 
sub -.1:11.1 1-. A i.i.lonr «:.ii:ible ol t'-rniiog uii lUu- 
sicMi :■» th'.Ti ;;i^ n to lli- e :tiipo.-iti''ii, ihe gii ;il< i" 
pa'.t of \iliiih e-nsi'.t* .'\ yi-llow. Thi^ i.i i.ee.u.i- 
[ilisl|.-d l>\ .N..[>U's or Mniitpillicr }elloH, bri;;lil- 
ll em d bv ^;i:i'ii'!i while, nr liv white of .Moral, »ni\- 



Bf ..- . gri*ji»d with C5»?K'ncf added to a lillle ' ed ultli ; i-fir.- d - Ui-rri aaij ii:dg;u*. The hot Mib- 
^fuki, feiHl luixrd Up uith ObH^iice. If any ■ sUnue, ( veii in :ni:dl quantity , gi\i.>st()the mivluie 
tram w anrvm, rub it lightly, wheri diy, . accdwur iiiiiialing,:;old, and\«bichm.\ylH:i-uv\AiAc\\ 
■■■MC-«tniK. Thin iiiieiui ivii contribut'r^ in I'i tempi i-, v :iriii'kli, or oil. NN lien v.W«lifM.'A Vut v>\\« 
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it i> groand vith drying or pure nutroil added to 
esaenoe, and mixed up with dirin^ oiL 

7h make chamou and buff colour. 

Yellow 18 the foundation of chamoii colour, 
which is modified by a particle of minium, or what 
is better, cinnabar and ceruse in small quantity. 
This colour may be em[)loyed in distemper, TamisL 
and oil. For Tarnish, it is ground with one half 
common oil of pinks, and one half of roaatic galli- 
pot varnish. It is mixed with common gaUipot 
Tarnish. For oil painting, it is ground and mixed 
up with drying oil. 

To make oUve colour for oil and vamuh, 

Olive colour is a composition the shades ot which 
may be diversified. Black and a little blue, mixed 
witn yellow, will produce an olive c<donr. Yel- 
low de Berri, or d'Auvcrgne, with a little verdi- 
gris and charcoal, will also form this o(dour. 

It is ground and mixed up with maitie, gallipot 
and common gallipot varnishes. For oil painting, 
it is CTound with oil added to essence, and mixed 
up with drying oil. 

To make oUve colour for ditten^er. 

When intended for distemper, it will be neces- 
sary to make a change in the composition. The 
yellow abovementioncd, indigo, and ceruac, or 
Spanish white, are the new ingredients which must 
be employed. 

To make blue colourt. 

Blue belongs to the order of vegetable substances, 
like indigo ; or to tliat of metallio substances, like 
Prussian blue ; or to that of stony mineral sub- 
stances, as ultra marine; or to that of vitreous sub- 
stances coloured by a metallic oxide, as Saxon blue. 
Ultra marine is more particularly reserved for pic- 
tures. The same may, in some degree, be said of 
Saxon blue. 

When prussiate of iron or indigo is en^ployed 
without mixture, the colour produced is too dark. 
It has no splendour, and veij often the light makes 
it appear black; it is, therefore, usual to soften it 
with white. 

To make blue dittemper. 

Grind with water as much ceruse as may be 
thought necessary for the whole of the intended 
work; and aflerwards mix it with indigo, or Prus- 
sian blue. 

This colour produces very little effect in distem- 
per, but it is not very favourable to the play of the 
light; but it sAon acquires brtlUancy and splendour 
beneath the vitreous lamina of the varnish. Paint- 
ing in distemper, when catefully varnished, pro- 
duces a fine cnecL 

7\> make PrugsUm bbte baini. 

The ceruse is ground with oil, if for VHmish 
made with essence, or merely with essence, which 
is equally proper for oil painting; and a quantity of 
either ot these blues suincient to produce the re- 
quired tone is added. 

For varnish, the ceruse is generally ground with 
oil of pinks added to a little essence, and is mixed 
up witn camphorated mastic varnish, if the colour 
is destined for delicate objects; or with gallipot 
varnish if for wainscotine. This colour, when 
nrouna and mixed up with drying oil, produces a 
fine effect, if covered by a solid varnikh made with 
alcohol or essence. 

If this oil colour be destined for expensive arti- 
cles, such as valuable furniture subject to friction, 
it may be glazed with the turpentine copal var- 
nish. 

T9 make Saxon blue. 

Saxon blue, »yitreous matter coloured by oxide 
of cobalt, gives a tone of colour different from that 
of the prussiale of iron and indigo. It is employed 
for sky-bliies. The case is the same with blue ver- 
diter, a ptvpiration made icom oxide of copper and 



lime. Both these blues stand well in distenq 
in varnish, and in oil. 

Saxon blue requires to be ground with drv 
oil, and to be mixed with gallipot varnish, if 
tended for oil painting, it is to be mixed up n 
resinous diying oil, which gives body to this vil 
ous matter. 

7\> make blue verdUer. 

This may be ground with pure alcoholic vam 
added to a little essence; and may be mixed 
with compound mastic varnish if the colour is 
be applied to delicate articles. Or mastic galii; 
vanush, added to a little drying oil, may he. ui 
for grinding, and common gallipot vumish 
mixing up,, if the painting is intenjilcd for ceilin 
wainscoting, &c. This colour is soft and di 
and requires a varnish to heighten the tone of 
and give it play. Turj)entinc copal varnish is p 
per for this purpose, if^ the article has need o 
durable varnish. 

To make ffreen coloitr. 

Every green colour, simple or compound, wl 
mixed up with a white ground, becomes sofY, t 
gives a sea-green of greater or less strength, a 
more or less delicate, in the ratio of tlie respect 
quantities of the principal dolours. Thus, gn 
oxides of copper, such as mountain green, ver 
gris, dry crystallized acetate of copper, green co 
posed with blue verditer, and the Dutch pink 
Troves, or any other yellow, will form, witn a b 
of a white colour, a sea green, the intensity of wh 
may be easily chang^cd or modified. The wh 
ground for {minting in distemper is generally co 
posed of Bougival white (white roan), or white 
Troyes fchalk), or Spanish white, (pure clay); 1 
for varnish or oil painting, it is sought for in a n 
tallic oxide. In this case, ceruse or pure wh 
oxide of lead is employed. 

To make uea green for distemper. 

Grind separately with water, mountain gjrccna 
ceruse; and mix up witli parchment size and wat 
adding ceruse in sufficient quantity to produce t 
degree of intensity required in the colour. Wa 
recommends the use of Dutch pink pf Troyes a 
white oxide of lead, in proportions pointed out 
experience ; becaiisc the colour thence i*esulting 
more durable. 

In the case of a triple composition, begin to ma 
the green by mixing Dutch pink witli blue ver 
ter, and then lower Uie colour to sea green, by t 
addition of ceruse ground with water. 

To make Mea green for vantish and oils. 

Varnish requires tliat this colour should poss< 
more body tlian it has in distemper; and this it i 
quires from the oil which is mixed wiUi it. Tl 
addition even gives it more splendour. Besides 
green of a melallic nature is substituted for t 
green of the Dutch pink, which is of a vegetal 
nature. 

A certain quantity of verdigris, pounded a 
sifted througli a silk sieve, fi. ground separat< 
with ^ut oil, half 7]r}'ing and half fat; and if t 
colour is intended fur metallic surfaces, it must 
diluted with camphorated mastic, or gallipot vs 
nish. 

On the other hand, the ceruse is ground with < 
aence, or with oils to which one liaiiof essence li 
been added, and the two colours arc mixed in pt 
portions relative to the degree of intensity intend 
to be given to the mixture. It may readily be co 
ceivecT tliat Uie principal part of this compositii 
consists of ceruse. 

If this colour be destined for articles of a certa 
value, crystallized verdi^is, dried and pulverize 
oi^fht to be substituted lor common verdigric, ai 
the painting must be covered with a stratum of t 
transparent or turpentine copal varnish. 
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The l ea - Rij e c PS, which admit into their compo- 1 
ritioo roeCaUic colouring puts, are durable and do 
ttoc chanipe. 

The Usi compositions maj be emplflycd for sca- 
pven iv oil paintiiij^; but it will be proper to 
krighlcD the tniie a little more than when vaniish 
ii u%r«l; Ixwause this colour becomes darker by the ! 
sdiiitinii of yi'Uow vhich the oil de^^lopes in the ' 
ernrv of Unie. 

Grt€n fir f&ort, tkutttrrs^ haluitrtukt^ and arti" 
clrs expoted to the air. 

rcruie is the principal base of this colour. 
When it is requiru-d to brin? it to the tone most 
ai^Tveabk*, f^mi, with nutroil, two parts of c«ruse, 
and vith csacmce of tiiqM'iitine one part of vei-di- 
griSb Then mix up the two colours with one half 
of comm'Mi dri iuz nut-oil, and one half of rosinouR ' 
drrin;;^ nut-oil. This colour apiMrnrs at first to he 
s pddc bl'ic ; but the impreiisiou of the li)|^it soon ' 
mak«-« it pasa Uj ^iren, uud iu tliis state it is very 

I'tKT (loses of the ceniso oup;lit to he cnmed to a 
ihinl nort-. when the colour is intruded to he em- 
pl^'fctl ill lh<* c«.*iitrx' of l:ir)pe cities: with')Ut this 
|Kt!ek:li- 111 it ar<|uirL'4 n frl'>0!uy tour, which le:u!s 
\r- a blacki^ii j^rvrn. Thii efTrct nrivrd froui the 
thick atiii<»«plii-n.', uud the exhalations wliich vili- 
■le the Mr in lur^ cities. In thesi* cases wliite 
011^ to bt' pi\:ffrivd to yellow, as tlie {;roinid to a 
p«r« cobiUi*. The cu»iom among [laiuters is to . 
Bkks t^M- fir*t r';ttiii«; ycllnw. 

Tc :ji.;A,r t'ompduiui q^i'een for rooms. 

Tske Twii {riiiiidtdfetrruse, four oiwicesof 1>itcli ; 
^-ck </ Tx -yt-^, h:i(I one ounce of l'nis>ian blue or [ 

" :*>. Thin iiiiilurir produces a j^roeii, the iu- . 



tRi«i*y rf ikhii-h may be inci^ised or dimiiiislied 
ftrrh^ MJdit;-in •ir}«-IIow or hhie. (irinil with oil, 
l3 «Hi:'jt a f iiinlt jnrt of essence has been ui'di-d, 
n^ ir.ix !•;• with caniphorattil iua«tic or jpdlrpot 
vartj«f&. IS Mh iliese coutrihuto to Uu^ dunibilitv 
«f TVe c i|.-> ir. If it lie retiuired to destroy the 
al of the cuqH-ntine, fonu a glazing witli com- i 
d ma^lic \aiiiisli. 

Tf a irvrti /i/r avttclea rTpo»ed to frictioHj OS 
' vhtt-U tij ctirriiigct^ lie. 
Thr STrtit wear to which camagt'S are exposed ( 
srr :*'.rtIott abiI c*tiitiiiual waJiiujif, requirtrs that a ; 
krjT^x^. «^ri'i<»h ■■h'jubl be euiplow-4i when they are | 
^1^0(1. \\*liati-\iT carv may be taken bv co:ich- j 
ar«. i; ii imjKiSMble ttiat cuntiiiual rubbing with ! 
i XM-y or «;k*ii;;'', which becomes fillir<l with earthy | 
t^r.nirt. ^i->ttlil niH ppMhice an alteration in the i 
V^; 'vsii^i. T<» render the work solid, first a]»- i{ 
Y") % ;^^iri! cnrit{Mi>i-d of bailed linseed oil, eeruAC ■! 
^vi /Vk*1y d: It'll o%<.T u pi\-tt\ str(»ng fire, to make , 
« l>v- tit: wliite, and a lillle wliite vitriol, in a I 
-^-»- .'. * ,'*.*rc<T <»f an ounce to e:u-li [louiid of mat- I 
vr X'^rn' » ciiid iiniuiii iiiunt he composed of the ! 
^r^*^l.rij JTvn cfl'iur, \i/. tu<i p:»rt« of cirrus* -, j 
Kb. -/imt ;.»rt (if %• nligi'ik, jmherixfd ami gnHiud : 
«r^ b".!!-^! U'lt-'iil, liilded tfi a foiiith pait of tat 
wS 'A [link «. Uid mixed up with drying oil. The, 
flkr-S sirViiii c TiSists «if the same jruloiur mixed 
n •w-^% r3jii|»)ior:kl«-il copal vaniikh. 

r* ^Ak * ^ttlfir the boihtn uf carriages, 
%j*««.» * ifi.-r ill reganl to the composition of 
Sp *rw •»riM. Mhtin ncoiunii'iidH n'd de Hem, ' 
•Cft-f :4 i-viilar*-iiut ochre, mixed with lithar^'). 
j-"st'--r r»fl oxide of l«*.id. Kitlier of these ; 
j^.>-i f:i«y Im: rmplo}'ei], as th<- arti'^t fiii(i*t ; 
r rfti-iii- 7it. Take oiie-tliird of llicse liases = 
thr *ir%t ilniium, adiling a little litluirge, 
'Xi fMirtihvo, if red d«* lierri be UMril. 
ririi oil, naif lat aud half drying, and mix 
osL The second rtmtunk sliould : 
grooDd with dicing oil, adikd • 
■1 Mff cf «■»•& The tbinl wghi to be ! 






composed in the same manner, bat with vermil- 
ion. Now glaze the whole with fat copal varnish, 
heightened with a little vermilion, and hasten the 
desiccation of the varnish by exposure to the sun, 
or to a stmn|^ current of air. 

The red is often prepared, from motives of 
economy, with red oxide of lead, without ver- 
milion. 

To paint in varnish on toood. 

\j\y on the wood two coats of Troyes white, di- 
luted with size water. Next, lay over these a 
tliird coat of ccruso, then mix the colour wanted 
with turi>entine oil; add the varnish to it, and Jay 
it on the wood, previously nrcpart;d as follows: — 

Polish the wood first with sliave-grnss or horse- 
tail, and then with ]K)unce-stonc. ]«ay afterwards 
six or seven coats of colour, mixed with vArnish, 
allowing after each coat, a suflicient time to dry, 
ben>i*e laying on the next; then iiolinh overtlie last 
out with pounce-htone, grouiiu on marble into a 
suhth' powder. AV'iirn this is done, lay two or 
thi*ee coats of pure white v.u*nish. As soon as tliis 
is (hy, nib itv)ver with a soft rag, dipped iu fine 
olive oil: then rub it with tripoli, r\-duce<l to sub- 
tle powder, and having wiped it with' a clean 
pif-e«* of linen, pass a piece of wasli Icatliei all 
over it. 

To make n'd for ciifffta. 

Varnish with vcniiiliou is not confined merely 
to the u heels and bodies of carriages; it often 
foniiH the gi'ound; and in this case it ought to be 
tiratnl in the s:ime manner. It iiMpiires, liowevcr, 
a little more Inbotu". After the first .stratum is a(>- 
plied, it is rubbed with ]mmice-stone; the vaniibh 
IS thi'u laid nn, at si-vinil times, and ])olislked. ^ 
(irind with boiled oil, added lo es^'uce, red oxide 
of h'ad, and mix im with g;iUipot vaniish. The 
serond stratniu is formed of vermilion, heighten- 
ed with a small ]iarticle of Naph's yellow. Then 
apply a thinl stmtum of the varnibh of the second, 
a liille cluirgcd w itii vermilion. This varnish ia 
veiy dm*:d>le, nn<l is suMc<*]:tihb- of a line i>olish. 
To make hviarht rtd. 

A mixtun* of lake with vi-nuilion gives tliat 
beautiful bright red which painters emplov for the 
sanguine jiarts. This red is b'mietiines imitated 
for tarnishing hmall ajipendages of tlie toilette. It 
oiij^hl to bf grouinl with variiibh, and mixi-d up 
with the KiUH*, ufli-r which it is i^hizedand polish- 
ed. Till- iiiastie gaUi|iut vaniish is used for griiul- 
in;:; gallipMt \Krnish fi>r mixing up; and cuiupho- 
r.ited masiic ^arnish f(»r glazing. 

To iiuiW critHHont or ntsc colour. 

(Jarminatid laki-, that which in coiiii>o»cd ol 
alum, charged with the cohmring pail of cochim-al, 
e.-niM*, unit carmine, forms a beautiful crimson. 
It n'«iuires a panicle of vennilion and of wliiK' lead. 

Tin* u»e of this vaniibh is con lined to v;duablc 
articles. 

7>> mnkf fioh't col'ntr. 

Violet is made indiftenuily %*lih I'edand black, 
or nil and him-; and lo n ii'der it iiun-e spUii<lid, 
with nd, whiti-, and blue. To eoi.iix.se violet, 
theivfoiv, appruHbh- to varnish, titke iiiinium, or 
vihut is still better. \.nnilion. and grind it >»itU 
the camphonitfd mastir \anii-*h, t»» uhicli a lourlli 
iKiit of hoili-d oil, an-l a lillh' ttnise hive been 
adihd: tlii-n a-M :< lillh" Trussian Mue, gniniid in 
oil. Tin- propi.iiions ivipUMti- for iIm- degive of 
inteiisiiv lo !••• gi\fn l'» the c«ilour%»ill mhui lie 
ffiiind liv i\|Hiitini. rill- white hrighti iis the 
tint, 'riie vi run III '11 and I'nissiau blue, He|anile 
cr mixed, givf hanl ttmrs, which must Ik- «M)lte li- 
ed by an iiitfriin"diale wibstii tee, that miMlifies, to 
their ad«aiita"i', tlw rellectioii'* of tlie light. 
Th luake chetnut rohur. 

This colour is composed of red, "jcttow, «aa 
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Mack. The English rc«1, or red ochre of Au- 
vergnc, ochre dc rue, and a little black, form a 
dark chcsuut colour. It is proper for piuntinc; of 
every kiml. If English red, \*lnch is dryer than 
that of Auvergne, be employed, it will be proper, 
when the colour is intended for varnish, to g^ind 
it wiih dr} ing nut oil. The ochre of Auvei^ne 
roay be ground with the mastic gallipot, and mixed 
up with gallipot varnish. 

T!ie most experienced artists gi-ind dark co- 
lours with linseed oil, when the s?tHation will ad- 
mit of its being used, because it is more drying. 
For articles without doors nut oil is preferable. 
The colours of oak-wood, walnut-tree, chesnut, 
olive, and yellow, require the addition of a Utile 
litJiarge ground on porphyry; it hastens the desic 
cation of the colour, and gives it body. 

Hut if it is intended to cover these coloui*8 with 
varnish, as is generally done in wainscoting, they 
must be niixcd up with essence, to which a little 
oil has been added. The colour is then mucii bet- 
ter disposed to receive the varnish, under which it 
exhibits all the s])lendour it can derive from the 
reflection of the liglit. 

To rruik'c a dnjerfor painting. 

\8treous oxiiK; of lead (litharge), is of no other 
use in painting than to free oils from their givasy 
particles, for the ])urpo«e of communicating to 
them a drying quality. Kcd litharge, however, 
ought to be preferred to the greenish yellow: it is 
not so hard, and answers better for the purpose to 
which it is destined. 

When ]>ainters wisli to obtain a common colour 
of the ochrey kind, and have no boiled oil bv them, 
they may paint wiih linseed oil, not freeil troni its 
gix'asy particles, by uiixing witli tin; colour uboiit 
two or thive ])arts of lithai*ge, ground on a pierce 
of pnrphjTy with wati^r, dried, and reduced to (inc. 
powder, for IG parts of oil. The colour has a 
great deal of bo»ly, and dries as speedily as if 
mixed with drying oil. 

Siccitive oil 

Boil together for two hours on a slow and equal 
fire, half an ounce of lithai*ge, as much cidcined 
•eruse, and the same of terre d'ombre and talc, 
with one pound of linseed oil, carcfidly stimng 
the whole time. It must be cartrfuUy skinmied 
and clarifieil. The older it grows the better it is. 
A quarter of a pint of this liri/cr is required to ' 
every pound of colour. 

To make durap beautiful green pnifU. 

The cost of tliis paint is less tliiui oue-fourth of 
oil colour, and the beauty far superior. Take 4 
pounds of Roman vitriol, and pour on it a tea-ket- ; 
tie full of boiling water; when dis8<jlved, add 2 
pounds of pearl ash, and stir the mixture well j 
with a stick, until the effervescence cease: then i 
add a quarter of a pound of pulveriztul yellow ar- 
senic, and stir the whole together. L:iy it on with | 
a paint brush, and if the wall has not been painted j 
before, two, or even three coats will be reipiisite. 
To paint a common sized room with this colour, 
will not cost more tlian 5 or G dollars. If a pea- 
green is rcquiretl, put in less, and if an apple- 
green more, of the yellow arsenic. 
To paint in fresco. 

It is perfoi-med with water-colours on fresh 
plaster; or a wall laid with mortar not dr^% This 
sort of painting has a great advantage by its incor- 
porating with the mortar, and, drying along with 
It, becomes very durable. 

The ancients ^Minted on stucco; and we mav 
remark in Vitravius, what infmite care they took 
in making tlieplastenng of tlieir buildings, to ren- 
der tliem bcauoftil and lasting; though the modern 
jMiinters find a plaster of lime and sand preferable 
to it. 



To paint Jii'e phcee andheartht. 
The Genevesc em]iioy a kind of stone, known 
under the name of moiaasey for constructing fire- 
places and stoves, after the German manner. Tliis 
stone is brought from Saura, a village of Sa^-oy, 
near Geneva. It has a greyish colour, inclining 
to blue, which is veiy agreeable to the eye. This 
tint is similar to that communicated to common 
white-washing with lime, chalk, or gypsum, the 
dulness of which is connected by a particle of bloo 
extract of indigo, or bv charcoal black. 

To make red distemper for tiles. 
Dip a brush in water from a common ley, or in 
soa])y water, or in water chars^ed with a SOth part 
of the carbonate of i>otash (alkali of potash), and 
draw it over the tiles. This washing thorouehly 
cleanses them, and disposes all the parts ot the 
pavement to receive the distemjier. 

AVhen dry, dissolve in 8 pints of water half a 

t>oun<l of Flanders glue; and while the mixture is 
toiling, add two pounds of red oclinj; mix the 
whole w ith g^at cai*e. Then apply a stratum of 
this mixture to the pavement, and when dry apply 
a second stratum M'ith dning linseed oil, and a 
third with the same red, mixed up with size. 
Wlien the whole is dry, rub it w ith wax. 
To distemper in budigeon. 
Badigeon is employed for gi\ingan uniform tint 
to houses rendenMl brown by lime, audio churches. 
Badigeon, in general, has a yellow tint. That 
whicli succeeds best is composed of tlie saw-dust 
or powder of the siuuc kind of stone, and blacked 
lime, mixed up in a bucket of water, holding in 
solution a pound of the sulphate of alumina, (alum). 
ll is applied with a brush. 

At Paris, and in other parts of France, whei« 
the large edifices are constructed of a soft kind of 
stone, which is yellow, and sometimes white, when 
it comes from the (piariT, but which in lime be- 
comes brown, a little ochre de rue is subsliiuted 
for the powder of tbe stone itself, and restores to 
Uie edifice its original tint. 

To make red lead. 
Fuse a quantity of lead upon a hearth, and work 
it about with an inm Met, till tbe c:dx acquires a 
yellow colour. Then grind it snudl with \» ater at 
a mill, constructed for the pui*i)OKe; and well wash 
it to deprive it of small lumps, which may remain 
uncalciued. Put this massicot, well dried, into stone 
{)ots, which are placed horizontally in the colour 
furnace, till them something more than u quarter 
fiill, and heat tliem till they actjuire a i*ed colour; 
place a brick at the mouth of each pot to confine 
ihc heat; but i*cmove it occasionally to work the 
matter about. By continuing this he.it a sufficient 
time^ the coloiu* will become finer till the minium 
is perfect. 

Jted lead from lead, and also from litharge, it 
not so good as the former, on account of the scoria 
of otlicr stibstances mixed with tlie litharge. The 
makers of ilinl-glass, who use much red lead in 
their glass, find ibat it does not flux so well as that 
made fi'om the direct oxidation of the metal, as prae* 
tised in the county of Derby. Those funiaces are 
like a baker's oven, with a low vaulted roof, and 
two party-walls, rising from their floor, w-hich 
leave a middle space, wlieretlie pit-coal is burned: 
the flame being drawn over the pai-ty-walls, strikes 
on the roof, and is thence, reilecled on each side, bj 
which the lead there is kept meltiul. The siu^aee 
of lead, by its exposition to tiir, becomes instantly 
covered with a dusty pellicle, which is suci^essivclj 
removed: the greater part of the mirud is thus con- 
vertedinto ayellowish-green powder,which isafter- 
waixis ground fine in a mill, and washed; tlie he- 
tei*ogeneous particles of lead, still remaining, are 
separated by passing the wash throagh sieves; the . 
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yelLiw colour becomet unitbrm, ami is ciIKmI mas- '; white vitriol, a quarter of an oimce, Kiigar ol" lead 
««<, hy the itniiiters. 'ITic yellow oxidi*, wi.-ll j a 4ii:u*ltT of an ounce, l>oile(l liuseJil oil as beibi-ef 

driH, is thrown aj^n into the ftiiTuicc, whcfc it 

i> Cf jn!4:fciit I y btinx-il in a continual heut; so thai iu 
>{iout 4^ hours, this ox i«le acquires a ^i\iil it'd, in- 
dining to oran;^* colour, and is known by the name 
uTmiiiium, orn-dlcad. 

Tliti rv«l lend made in France is of a consider- 
ihly vi-itsr: quality than what is made in England 
:T II illarif!. A Um of loaf I generally Rives Iw enly- 
t« 7 hundrv'd weight of miiiiuin. It is said, thai at 
XurcmlnTg til',* increaKod Wfijjht of n-d lead 
aia^uit? to one-fifth of the metal; this mav pro- 
\i\jly <k-pi*iid on the niethwl employed, ns Watson 
L^iiiiL^ Neumann sa«)>, that thc'he&t Venetian 
tuTii'iin if made from eeruM.-, or M-liite lend. 
Ti "ui^e a comfHrntifnUt for ^'cmlcrinz canvait, //h- 
rr, tirt'i CiOfAj thinibje, plmhlv, and 'ieafei''piV't/'. 
I'o mahr it If lack'. 

Fir^t. llic can^-a^. linen, or cloth, is to Iu* Mni^h- 
•-I ■toi'h hot nr cold water, the former preferable, 
»^ ss !:» diMrhan/i.' the MiH'cnin;; \ihi<-li all new i-;m- 
c«v li:»>.*D. or cloth cohL'tiii't; uhui the siiiriMtiii^ is 
;-rt-ctly iiifcharjji.d, hiii;^ the rnnvas, linen, or 
c; r': lip I't diy; \»hi-n i»eiii;ctlv ri», it iiiiist Ix-citi- 
t:i rjy i uh^>"<] by tin.- liand until it lieeoiurs supple; 
i« :_i'i-' lii-n fta." ^tii-tclied in a hollow fr.une \ery 
j^*JL. -iit'l fli«: fiillowin^ in^vdienls are (o.be laid 
Ml wiih b hru^i for the firbl cojtt, \iz. eii^iit quarts 
4 ^--.ticl iiusit.-ii oil, half an ounci* of burnt uniUer, 
s r.-3«rT'.T of Ml ounce of &u;pr of lead, a quarter of 
■r. fciiM.tf of «hilc vitriol, a quailer of an ounce of 
•tit-* |rt»d. 

TI.1 :t'>»\o irl;^^■di^•nts, except tin? Mhite hra«l, 
T. i-r V- ;r^Mind flni- with a sm:ill (lUantity nt' tliir 
^•a v,.n.*-ti«ir.|.>-d oil, on a stone and nudbr; llit-n 
ik-i udl th» in-^ilicntt up with the oil, and add A 
■ L *' lai q»-M.irfc, which inusl be put (ivt-r a sbiw 
"'- .u >n ir»>t. bvrnl vdii.'l, uud kept stirred until 

'J- ^r*^*»- *V*-.i]'\i» Ai-^. In eonsi*«pirnce of the can- anj' coverin;; or prot^eelion, still ]>ossi;ss a pvrfect 
■-- L- ii ;^ •^:i'»»;i-il :iiu1 (b«'ii niblKnl, It will apiH'ar !| bnlliaaev of enlour, as vi\i<l as when itaiiitcd, iK.*r- 
•• .'i si-d Ik iJ••i'^ : tli«^ ffilliiMiiit; im-thod niusi be I' lirips i>K>ij years ai;o. The Kt^ypliatis mixed tlieir 
ikk :. « i'^ t^•' >'-<-oiifl rirnt, ^i/.. the i»:niii' in^ivtli- I' c(>li>nr4 with some j^miiniy subbliuice, and apiilicd 
rr.-» .■-> U !'•:•■, exri pi tin* MJiit^* lead; ibis coat uill |, ihtin ilitaclicil fi'ont racb <«tber, williuuiau\ blend- 
►■* i:. a f'-w li-nir-, :*i*<*onlitij; t'> ibe wiMlher; nhrn '•• in;* or mivtm-e. 'J'liey appi-ar to liaM: usrd six co- 
^\. **k.- n iJiy piMiT-bni.li aiiil u'lirk it very banl ■■ lours, viz. ^\bite, black, blue, red, yellow, an<l 
• -•.• tJf ;T''i!i -f lJi»* c;i'»va!!«; ibis will cause the ,! j?i*ieu; Uny first coveixd tbe ean\as eutii*eU with 
*•:• : • l> 't::ii»-i't. 

"Pt** t*. .■•1 J!»-l l.i^f C^.it m.'.kes a couiplete jet 
■:*tk, *],!• h r.-rjtii/if^s ii, loloiir: — (aki-tin-i-e ;;:d- 

Jjr.. .» k*. I d lir,^- • ■! III. rtii ouMi-i'r'l'liunit umber, I- tin^e. IMiny ineiiticHi.s some p:«inlrd ceiliM;;s in 
Ui: v f T.r* i.f s'l;; ircl j.-.id, aquiulfi'iif Jtii ouiicir |" bis d:iy in ibe town of Apb'a, Aibifli bad bei-n e\- 
of « li''. %il:-i--l. ii.df .in riii'ii't; of I'rus-.ian bine, ,_ e<-iited at a driVe prior to tbe foundation of Uoiiie. 
«»■! • ^ii— .. r of :in r»MTiCi- of v«*iili};rij»; tliii niMst || llee\pn;ssea;;;iv;it 8Ur|iri«t*an<ladmirutiun at tbi ir 
y ft.'i rr-'^'id \' \y Mil'- in a small ijiiantiiy (»f tbe i' fresbnt^ss, afJei* lb-: lap'K' of 5,f» n»aiiv t« nlories. 
»v*- - i!. ''i' ri >'!■! I'-'ir Mttnres of hnip-bbn-k, put j' Tbew? aix*, undoiiblediv, evidences of lb<- e\cii- 
*— . *^i lif. *.*ni'- pTi^. -.1 oi' fn-c 05 tbe fu>t cojit. i! lences of tbe ancients iu tb<?<r ai*t of preparinjc Cu- 
Tr .*' ^c. ar' til )> 1 lid on and uvd :it diocrelion, ',1 lours. In the nnnd)er of ibein, tbei'e is, pi-obably, 
i\*z '*u\ I • paiiJ. To niakt' lead rol lUr, '! not nnitli diliVrenef between *b(^ ancient and mo- 
ir ,'-.■■» ii •.'■ ;«'»b.f"re in niakiiijjlbfbbick, I dern kiiowbdj^i-. Tbe ancients serm to li:i\e been 



7 nuike it ,:*rfi/. 
' Take while lea<l, a litiJe Prussian blue, accoitl- 
' ing to the quality you want, which Mill turn it to 
; a givy colour; a pi*opoilion of sugar of lea<l and 
■ wliito vitriol, as mentioned in the other coloui-s, 

boiled linseed oil sufficient to make it of a thin 

quality. 

To make it luhite. 
White lead, four pounds, spirits of tnr|)entine, a 

quarter of a pint, white vitriol, half an ounce, 

!)U}r<u' of lead, half an ounce, boiledoil sufficient to 

make it of a thin quality. 
Tlu^ above injfixnlients, of diffi.rent colom's, arQ 
! calculated us near as possible; but, as one article 

may be stronger than another, 'which will soon be 
I discr)vered in usin^, in that case the person work- 
; iiij? the colour may add a little, or diniinisb, as he 
j may fmd neccssar}'. 
I 'rho same prepai-ation fin* woml or ii-on, only ixj- 

ducin;; tbe oil about tluve <|uarlb out of ei;<;bt, and 
< to be applied in the same manner as paint or >ar- 

nish, >v itb a brUbh. 



AllTlSTS' OIL COLOUllS. • 

(hi colowHii^ matcriuln. 
The coni[)Osition of colours as respects those 
j b'a«ling tests of excellence, pivservation of genei-al 

tints, and ]K:rmaneney of briHiaiit hues, dnriu]^ 
; their exposut*!' for nnuiy centm-ies to tbe im]>airing 

assaults of tli«^ aUnosphere, is a preparation in 
I Mliicb tbe ancient pit* jmrers of ibeso oily com- 
■ pounds, ba\e very much excelled, in liietr sivilt'ul- 
I nesa, the motleriis. It is n fact, tbat the ancient 

painti-d widU, to be sj'cii at lJi:n<lai*:is, altbongh 
; exposed for many a^:s to tbe o[>en :ur, wilbont 



\*bilf, npoii uliivb they traced tbe de>i};n iii bl-iik, 

leiiviuic oul till* li_^bts <»f ibi* {ground r.olom*. Tbev 

; used miiiiinu f'.r ix.'d, and |;i-nerally of a dark 



m 1 k " 

■A- x^r.. 

mrz. •'■• .*: *\*i- t "i ujilt.- l«ad, in prupurtiini to 

^ '.' i ■ •; } > : -.« 1 7I1 t < li;iie, li;:lil or d.U'k. 

Y- U ■• ''* t.iy. . I'or iMUic.s, i'rii^si.ni blue, tbrei,- 
•.jr^.-T'* 't 'i'i fiiiii", uliile had, tlnie ouncu**, 
•%rr «.' I -■ li .Si .o> ohii , <tii;.u'ot 1i ad.a ijiiruli.r 

J ^i . . ••<l 'xlli' 't lilt till oil Illfiu-H -it to 

^^g,' ,'. '/ ^ '.'nil ii'i.diiy, ^> aN to ^<i ihrou^b tbi 



7. 



1.11. 



:l »'' .'i-*.»'. 



I V. 




;i . ft o ' •••nir> «,bTuii( Uhibi-r, :i qo.ir- 
■ -, V Iit!«- l«':td, bi\ ••!' M \i n onnci--. 



pri».se.sM-«l lif some colours of \tbirb we are igno- 
rant, wbile tbey wenr un.1('(|.i:(iiiliM|, tbem.M-|\« ^, 
with Jrfune int!i*»S'* moiv 11CI nl!_\ (bscfivj-red. Tin: 
im]»ro\i-nit uts ofcbmiistry b:ivi', certainly, in later 
tiniis, enricbed p.iiiitin;; wilb :i protu^ioii ot'tiiilH, 
to ubiili, ill iH>int of brilliancy at least, noci»miiina- 
t:<'n>ii pi iiiiiti\ccoIi>iu 1 knownto tin- ancient^ could 
|i:i'i:i>l; imt lii * rapid lading in tb<- cilonrs of 
s'liiH i>r lb>' 111 I ■: I -It ^iiii d ma>»l« 16 of lb'' .M'lili-rn 
St li >i.|, piMii •^, .-.l 1 a I, till re is •lOinelbitii; dtli c- 
iiM i"i ibiir iia .1 "«, or iiioile iif pripariii:, ll«« 10. 
Till . I I li i • 111 I idi.iilv e\i<K-iit ill iiiaiiv nl ')i> pio- 



I. .1 'I'ltrti r 'jf .III miiici , i«r^ar i»I !'-.i«i. 
• I 'i*«j.k< . lioiLd lin:H:i:d od, a.i in 



• " ■ I 1 

1 . 1 •<! I I nr i-i'.-»iui«l ma>li I , Su" .'"-luia 

li iijiilil ., »»!«n II, :ihliou,.;b lb- y li.i^e ii'»« •■«-o. d 

Irniii bi . ii;nl' 1 luui-i ihaii »i» m-;u*h, cany an iin- 

\,u\t li •liiiii lit ill >iuiace, iioiii tbe plMiiatun- iail- 

, loUi (AAiACci, ^uiiiilion, Iwti oubti.:, j i^^ <'l ^'•'-■^ i jIoUIJ, so a* alu.gjt In Iuoa-« iu uvau;; 



7'/ 'jj'iAv it Vftl. 
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instances, tlic identity of the subjects they i-epre- 
scnt On this tiead, f and h most important one it is), 
the 8Ui>eriority of tlic ancient compounders com- 
pletely cairies away the palm of merit. 
To prepare vUramarine. 

Separate from tlit^ stone the most apparent parts 
of tlie ultramarine; rcduce them to the size of a 
pea, and, having brought Uicm to a red heat ip a 
crucible, tlirow them in Uiat state, into Uic strong- 
est distilled vinegar. Then grind them vrith the 
vinegar, and reduce them to an impalpable powder; 
next take of wax, rod colophonium, and lapis hizuli, 
an equal quantity^ say half an ounce of each of 
these three substances ; melt the wax and the co- 
lophouiura in a proper vessel, and add the powder 
to tlie melted matter, then potir the mass into cold 
water, and let it rest eight diiys. Next take two 
glass vessels filled with water, as hot as the hand 
can bear, knead the mass in the water, and when 
that the purest part of the ulti-amarinc has been <'!X- 
tracted, i"emovc tlte n.sinous mans into the otiier 
vessels, where finish tlie kneading to separate the 
remainder; if the latter portion appears to be much 
inferior, and paler than the former, let it roU for 
four days, to facilitate the precipitation of the ul- 
tramarine, which extract by decantation, and wash 
it in fair water. 

Ultramarine of four qualities may be separated 
by this process. The first separation j;ives the 
finest, au<] as the operation is ixrpeated, the beauty 
of the powder decreases. 

Kinckel ctjusidera immersion in vinogjar as the 
essential part of the opt.ration. It facilitates the 
division, and even the solution of the zeolitic and 
earthy jiarticles solulile in tliat acid. 

^'Irlothcr method. — Se^iarate the blue parts, and 
reduce tliem, on a piece of ^rphyty, to an impal- 
pable powder, which besprinkle witli linseed oil, 
then ninke a paste withef^ual parts of vellow wax, 
pine resin, and colophoniuin, sav, eij^ut ounces of 
each; and add to tiiis paste, half an ounce of lin- 
seed oil, two ounces of oil of turpentine, and as 
murb pure mastic. 

Tlu-u tike four ])aii.s of this mixturc, and one of 
lapis lazuli, ground with oil on a piece of porj»hy- 
ry, mix tiic whole warm, and suffer it to digest 
for a month, at the end of which, knead the mix- 
ture thoroughly in warm water, till the blue part 
sepai'ates fi*om it, and at the end of some days de- 
ceit the li(|Uor. This xilti'amariue is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

'I'fiesc two processes arc nearly similar, if we 
cxcent the pix-liminary prepai*ation of Kinckel, 
which consists in bringing the lapis lazuli to a red 
heat, and immersing it iu vineg:u'. It may be rea- 
dily seen, by the judicious observations of Mor- 
grotf on the natuit^ of this colouring p:u*t, that this 
calcination may be huilful to certain kinds of 
azure stone. This pivliminary oiM:r.itioii, how- 
ever, is a test which asccitains the purity of the 
ultramarine. 

To extract the remmtuler of ultramaritie. 

As this matter is valuable, some portions of ul- 
tramarine may be extracted from the paste which 
liHS been kneaded in water; nothing is necessary 
but to mix it witli four times its weight of linseed 
oil, to pour the matter into a glass of conical form, 
and to expose the vessel in the balneum marite of 
an alembic. The water of which must be kept in 
a state of ebullition for several hours. The liquidi- 
ty of the mixture allows the ultramarine to sepa- 
rate itself, and the sutjcrnatant oil ii decanted. 
The same immersion ot the colouring matter iu 
oil is repeated, to separate the r«uaous luuls 
which still adhere to it; and the operation is finish- 
ed by boilti^ it in water to separate the oU. The 



deposit Is ultramarine; bat it is inicrior to tbil 

separated by the fint washing. 

'Ixt aacertain whether ulirafnanne he aduiteratetL 

As tlie price of ultramariilc, which is already 
venr high, may become more so on acoount of the 
difficulty of obtaining lapis lazuli, it is of great 
importance that paintera should be able to detect 
adulteration. Ultramarine is pure if, when brought 
to a red heat in a crucible, it stands that trial with- 
out changing its colour; as small quantities only 
are subjected to this test, a compiu'ison may be 
made, at very little expense, with the part wEiich 
has not been exposed to the fire. If adulterated, 
it becomes blackish or paler. 

This proof, however, may not always be con- 
clusive. When tdtramarinc of the lowest qoali^ 
is mixed with azure, it exhibits no more body than 
sand ground on ]>or])hyry would do; ultramarine 
treated witli oil assumes a brown tint 

JlnotJun' method. — Ultramarine is extracted from 
lapis lazuli, or azure stone, a kind of heavy zeo- 
lite, which is 80 hard as to strike fire with steel, 
to cut glass, and to be susceptible of a fine polish. 
It is of a bright blue colour, variegated witli white 
or yellow veins, enriched with small metallic 
glands, and even veins of a gold colour, which arc 
j only stdphurets of iron (martial p^Tites): it break* 
irt'egulai'ly. The specimens most esteemed are 
those charged with tnc greatest quantity of blue. 

Sevci-al artists liave employed their ingenuity on 
processes capable of extracting ultramarine in its 
greatest purity: some, however, are contented with 
sitparating the uncolourc<l portions of the stone, 
reducing the coloured part to an impal^Hiblc now- 
der, and tlien grinding it for a lon^ time witn oil 
of poppies. Rut it is certain Oiat, m consequence 
of this incfTectual metho<l, tlie beauty of the colour 
is injured by parts which are foreign to it: and 
that it does' not produce ||ie whole elfect which 
ought to be expected from pure ultramarine. 

It may be readily conceived that the eminent 
qualities of ultramarine must liave induc<Ml those 
first acquainted with the m-ocesses proper for in- 
creasing the merit and value of it, to keep them a 
profound secret This was indeed tiie case; ultra- 
marine was prepared long before any account of 
the method of extracting and purifying it was 
kiK)wn. 

To prepare cobalt bltie, — Jileu de Thenar d. 

Having reduced the ore to powder, calcine it in 
a i-cvci-^ici-atoiy furnace, stirring it frw|uently. 
The chimney of the furnace should liavo a strong 
<iruught, in order tliat the calcination may be 
pt;rfect, and the arsenical and sulphiu'ous acid Ta- 
imurs may be carried off. The calcination iS to 
be continued until these vapoura cease to be disen- 
gaged, which is easily ascertained by coUcctii:^ in 
a ladle a little of tlie gas in tlie furnace; the pre- 
sence or absence of uie garlic odour dctcrminea 
the fact. \Vheu calcined, boil the result slightly 
in loi excess of weak nitrous acid, in a glass ma- 
trass, decant tlie supernatant litiuor, and e\'aporate 
the solution thus obtiuncd, nearly to dryness, in a 
capsule of platina or porcelain. Tliis residuum is 
to be tlirown into boiling water and filtered, and a 
solution of the sub-phosphate of soda to be poured 
into the clear liquor, which precipitates an insolu- 
ble phosphate ot cobalt. Alter washing it well on 
a filter, collect it while ifet in a gelaunoxa firm, 
and mix it intimately, with eight times its weiglit 
of alumine, in the tame Htate — if properly done, 
the paste will have a uniform tint, through its 
whole mass.' This mixture is now to be sprc^ on 
smootli plates and put into a stove; when diy and 
brittle, pound it in a mortar, enclose it in a coyn^ 
ed earthen crueiblc, and heat it to a chcny red. 
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for hftlf Ml iMffr. Ob opeDing the oracible, if the 
operation hat been carefuUy conducted^ the oeau- 
tilial mid desired proauet vill be foand. Care 
riwold be taken that the alumine in the gelatinous 
4n«, be iirecipit^ted from the alum by a sufficient 
czcew of ammonia, and that it is completely puri- 
fied by vailu^g with water filtered through char- 



TV make ardjicial Saxon blue, 
Sazoft Mae nu^ be successfully imitated, by 
**'*'"C ^th a diridcd earth prussiatc of iron, at 
the OMMAent of its formation and nrccipitation. 

Into a aolution of 144 grains ot sulpnate of iron, 

poor a solution of prussiate of potash. 

At the time of the formation of iron, add, in the 

vtrtsel, a solution of two ounces of alum, and 

in with it, the solution of potasli, just suffi- 

to d e com p os e the sulphate of alumine; for a 

of alkali ■operabundant to the decomposition 

of that salt mipit alter the prussiate of iron. It 

will, therefore, be much better to leave a little 

rhieh may afterwards be carried off by 




prussai 
■V brisi 




As aooa as the alkaline liquor is added, the .ilu- 
precipitated becomps exactly mixed ^ith the 
sate of iron, the intensity of which it lessens 
brisging it to the tone of common Saxon blue. 
The matter is then thrown on a filter, and alU'r 
hoag washed in clean water, is dried. Tliis sub- 
^ is a kind of blue Terditcr, the intensitv of 
nar Tary according to the greater or less 
ity ot the sulphate w alumine decomposed. 
J be Hied for painting in distemper. 
7a evmpote blue verditer. 
DinolTe the copper, cold, in nitric acid (aqua 
ivtisL and produce a precipitation of it by means 
rf^ack4ime, employed in such closes tlut it will 
besbsoriied by the acid, in order that the prccipi- 
tMe maT be pure copper, that is, without any mix- 
lare. \\lien the liquor has btren dccantcil, wash 
tfK piecipitatr, and Bpn.'ad it out on a pii'cr ot' 
Earn clotato drain. If a portion of this prt-cipi- 
iMs, which i% green, be placed on a ^^indini; ston<*, 
md if a little quiek-liino in ^iowd<T bt* .'tdik-il, the 
I enlrMir will be imine<Iiat(.iy rlian^-d into a 
' J blor. Tlie proportion of the lime a<l<led 
•evrn to ten parts in a humlred. When 
tte wkolf matter aequirrs the consistence of paste, 
4n<reaiion SKOon takes place. 
Bhae vmliter is projicr for distemper, and for 
' ; bat it is not nt for oil painting, as the oil 
I it very <lark. If ummI it ought to be bright- 
witb a great deal of white. 

r<!t make Miplet yelUno. 
Take 13 ounces of ceruse, ^ ounces of the snl- 
>bs«S efantj mony, half an ounce c^ calcined alum, 
1 e^we of aal ammoniac. 

PaH^xe these ingre<lienU, and having mixed 
Bern tbaroughly, put them into a ca[»sulc or cni- 
tnla of cwiTm and place over it a oo<crin<^ of tlic 
■MS sBbfltaare. Kxpose it at first to a {pontic heat, 
•tack Boai be gnMluallr increased liil thi: capsulo 
J twwteratrlr red. 'Ine oxidation ani«in«^ fmni 
fTE^e^ti rvquires at least, three hour^* expo- 
\i k^at Ytftnctr^ it is coiniilcti-d. The n.-hMlt (if 

■ caic.A'tatJon is Naples yrllow, wliich '\% ^i-oiiih1 

■ aur o?i a pcqihyry slab with an ivory K|i:itul:i, 
4 v« wDiild alUT the colour. The prt^tu is then 

1 {/rrMnrt;il for use. It is a yellow oxid<.* 
¥te»^ afid afifiniony. 

^T*- ih no ntoessity of adhering so strictly to 

4Kf»s aa U> prcTcrnt their being varit-d. If a 

U^tar he reouirud in tlie yellow, the pru- 

ci lise wlpouret of antimony and muriate 

c noil DC increaaed. lu like nianner, 

it toha aara fiuibla, increase the quan- 




tities of sulphuret of antimony and oaloincd sul- 
pliatc of alumine. 

To make JMoiitpeUier yellow. 

Take 4 pounds of lithargt?, well sifled, divide it 
into four etiual portions, and put it into as many 
glazed earthen vessels. Dissolve also 1 pound of 
sea salt in about 4 pounds of water. 

Pour a fourth part of this solution into each of 
the four earthen vessels, to form a light paste. Let 
the whole rest for some hours, and when the sur- 
face begins to grow white, stir the mass with a 
strong wooden s^mtula. Without this motion it 
would rcmiire too great hardness, and a part of the 
salt woula escape <Tccom])0&ition. 

As the consistence increases, dilute the matter 
with a n^ quantity of tlie solution; and if this is 
not sufficient, recourse nuist be had to simple wa- 
ter to maintain the same consistence. The paste 
will tlien be very white, and in the course ot 
twenty-four hours becomes uniform and free from 
lumps; let it remain for the same space of time, 
but stir it at intervals to complete the decomposi- 
tion of the salt. The jmstc is then well washed to 
carrv off the caustic soda (soda deprived of car- 
honir acid] wliich adheres to it, the mass is put in- 
to strong linen cloth and subjected to a press. 

l^he remaining paste is distributed in fiat vessels; 
and tlicse vessels are exposed to heat, in order to 
effect a j)roper oxidation (calcination), which con- 
verts it into a solid, yellow, brilliant matter, some- 
times cr^'stillized in transverse strise. 

This is Montpellier yellow, which may be ap- 
plied to the same purposes as Naples yellow. 
Tb prepare carmine. 

Tliis kind of fecull^ so fertile in gradations of 
tone by the effect of mixtui-es, and so pxacful to 
the eye in all its shades, so useful to the painter, 
and so agi'eeahle to the delicate Iwauly, Ih only the 
colouring part of a kind of dried insect kno\vii un- 
der the name of cochineal. 

A mixture of ^irt grains of chosen seed, IS grains 
of aulour bark, and as much jdiim tliniwn into a 
decwt'on of 5 grains of pnlverizeil cochineal, and 
5 pounds of M'ater, gives, at ihe eiul of from five to 
ten dav8, a rf:d fecuhi, wliich when dried wei^jlts 
from ^ to 4S grains. This fecul-i is cunnine. The 
reinaiiiing dicoelion, which is still lii^^hiy colom"- 
ed, is niserved fur the prepanition of carminnled 
lakes. 

To prepare Ihitch pinhfi om -tcoad. 

Hoil the stems of woad in iduin water, and then 
mix the liquor with clay, marl or cluilk, which 
will become chaii^d with the colour of Uie de- 
coction. When the eai-thy matter has :icquir(;d 
consistence, furnip il into small cukes, and expose 
them to dry. It i:* under this form that the 1 hitch 
pinks are 8<dd in tlKs colour shops. 

JtiUih ffinhfi'om ydlow Itrn-irs. 

The small bhukthom ]nodiices a fruit M-liich, 
when collected pfen, are calleil yi How herries. 
Those soe<ls, wlen boiled in iduiu water, form a 
Dutch pink superior to the toniier. A certain 
n'miititv of clay, ormiiil, isiiii\"d Milh the decoc- 
liDTi. I.v wl-Mi i.iaii.. the c.»l.'nriiii; pan of the 
berri*". um:I< a witW ili. • :irlh} inaU'T, and coiniiiu- 
niciit<"i lo it a lii-eitif;.! x- How rulnur. 
Iirf,~.vn'»h }"'\ii\.' DuU-h {link'. 

\\ ill f 11* s.ii li":ir ill IJ ; 'tiiids 1. 1 vaier, 1 pound 
of veil >«■ hiiii- s, l-'J poMiid of the slia\in;:s nl the 
wn'.d <iMh'- Har'M rr\ slu'i'i, Mud 1 jj'.uiul of \iOi»d- 
iiNlu-s. 'i'*M' lUiocliitii !■« strained through a picvC 
<»" liiiLii cl'.ih. 

I'uur iiiii* ilii* luixtm-e unrm, and at diffci-cnt 
times a Mdution of vl prninds of tlic kulphali* of 
aliiiiiiiie ill 5 pounds of Maler; a slight til ervti- 
ceiite Hill ink'- plaie; ami the xiilphale being d«- 
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composed, tlio alumlne, which isprccipltate(l, will 
seize on the colouring part. TIjc liquor musttlicti 
he filtered through n piece of close linen, and the 
pnstc which reniuinaon live cloth, when divideil into 
stjuare pieces, is exposeil on Ix^artls* to diy. This is 
hit)wu l)utch pink, because the clay in it is pare. 
The intensity of the colour shews Uie ouality of 
this pink, wliich is superior to that of tue other 
comx>osi lions. 

Diitch pinhfor oilpnintinff. 

By substituting for clay a substance which pre- 
sents a mixture of that earth and metallic oxide, 
the result will be Dutch pink of a vcrf superior 
kind. 

Boil separaU^ly t Ih. of yellow bcrriciy and 3 oz. 
of the sulphate of alumine|in 12 poundftof water, 
whicli must be reducc<l to 4 pounds. Strain the 
decoction through ai)it:«c of linen, and^ueezc it 
strongly. Then mix up with it 2 pounds of ceruse, 
finely ground on porpliyiy, and 1 pound of pulver- 
ized Spanish wbite. Evaporate the mixture till 
the mass acipiircs the consistence of a paste; and 
having formed it into small cakes, dry litem in tlie 
shade. 

When these cakes arc dry, reduce them to pow- 
der, and mix lliem witli a new deooctiou of yellow 
berries. By repimting this proccMa tliird time, a 
brown Dutch pink will be obtained. 

In general tl>e decuclious muit he warm when 
mixed witli the earth. 'I'hiy ought not to be long 
kept, as tlieir colour is speedily altered by the fer- 
mentation; care must be taken also to use a wooden 
spatula for stirring the mixture. 

When only one decoction of wood or yellow ber- 
ries is employed to colour a pvcn quantity of eartli, 
the Dutch pink resulting from it is of a bright-yel- 
low colour, and is easily minfcd for use. When the 
colouring part of several decoctions ia.ahsorbed, 
the compiisitiou becomes brown, and is mixed 
with more difUculty, especiallj if the paste be ar-^ 
gillaceous: for it is tiie [iroperty of this earth to 
unite with oily and resinous^rts, atUiere sti'tiogly 
to litem, and incori>oriite witn them. In the latter 
casi>, ihcaitist must not lie satisfied with mixing the 
colour: it ought to b<^ groimd, an operation equally 
proiK*r for everj' kind of Duteli pink, and even llic 
softest, when destini^d for oil iwmting. 

To nuikc lake from Jiraal tpood 

Boil 4 oz. of the Rispings of brazil wood in 15 
pints of pure water, till the liquor is reduced to 2 
pints. It will be of a dark red colour, inclining to 
violet; hut the addition of 4 or 5 oz. of alum will ' 
give it a hue inclining to rose-colour. When llie 
liquor h.i8 been strained Uirough a piece of linen 
clotli, if 4 oz. of the carbonate of^^Ia he added with 
caution, on account of the eflervesccncc which 
lakes place, the colour, whieh by this addition is 
deprived of its moixlant, will resume its former 
tint, and dc{)0sit a lake, which, when washed and 

{»rOperly dned, has an exceedingly rich and mel- 
ow violet-red colour. 

Jlnotha', — If only one half of the dose of mineral 
alkali l>e employed for this precii)itation, the tint 
of the lake becomes dearer: heoause the liath still 
retains the undecoroposed iUilminous mordant. 

Jlnotfun; — ^If the metho<l employed for llutch 
pinks be followed hv mixing the iduminous decoc- 
tion of Brazil wood with pure clay, such as Span, 
ish while and white of Moral, and if the mixture 
be deposited on a filter to receive the necessary 
washing, a lake of a veiy bright daric rose-colour 
will be obtaine<l from the driers. 

Lakctfrofn other colourituf tuhaUxncet, 

By the same process a ver}' beautiful lake may be 
rxtractr-d from a <lecociion of logwoo<l. In general, 
Jakci of all colours, and of all the shades of these co- 
.oursy may be extracted from substances which give 



np their colouring part to holling water; Imjcsiw ) 
atlerwards communicnteil by decomposition to 
aluuiine precipitated fi'om sulphate of alumine, 
ineuns of an alkali; or the tincture may l>e mv 
with a puiv :uul exceedingly white argillaceous s 
stance, such as real Spanish while, or while 
MoraL 

To frrepare roiti^e. 
Carmine united to talc, in different proporlic 
i forms rouge employed for the toilette. Tal' 
dislinguishc<1 also h'y the name of Briancon cIk 
It is a substance composed, in-a great measure, 
clay, combined naturally with silex. 

Carmine, as well as carminated lakes, the 
louring part of which is l>orrowed from voihin 
are tJie most esteemed of all the coroivoiiition* 
this kind, hecause their colouring i>art miiint 
itself without de^^dalion. There are even ci 
where the addition of caustic ammonia, which 
tcrs so many colouring matters, is employee 
heighten its colour. It is for this puipose tballli 
•who colour prints employ it 

Canninated lake from madder. 
Boil 1 part of madder in from 12 to 15 pint; 
water, and continue tlie ebullition till it he redu 
I to about 2 lbs. Then strain the decoction thro- 
\ a piece of strong linen cloth, which must be \ 
j s(iuec-^.ed; and add to the decoction 4 oz. of ah 
The tint will be a h<'autiful bright i-ed, which 
matter will i*elain if it be mixed with pi-oper ci 
In this case, expose tlie lliick lif^uor w-liich is t 
produced, on a linen filter, and subject it to 
wasliing, to remove Uie alum. Tlie lake, when 
ken from the driers, will retain this bright pri 
live colour given by the alum. 
• .Anotlier method.— Ai in tlie process for mak 
this ls»ke, decomposition be employed, hy mix 
with the bath an alkaline liquor, the alum, whic 
decomposed, deprives the balli of its mordant, : 
the lake, obtuined after the subsequent washic 
appears of the colour of the madder bath, wiih 
any addition: it is of a reddish bi*owu. lit this o 
ration 7 or K oz. of alum ought to be employed 
each iKiund of madder. 

T'his kind of lake is exceedingly fine, hi 
brighter red colour may be given to it, by n 
ing the washed precipitate with alum water, bd 
drjing. 

Im/n'07'Cfncnt on ditto. 
If the nluniinated madder bath be sharpe 
with acetate of lead, or wiUi arseniule of \H)ti 
the operator still obtains, hy the addition of < 
bonale of soda, a rose-^olourcd lake of grealei 
lossstn^ngth. 

To prelmrc a substitute for cochineid. 
The insects of the fevcrfi'.w, or mother ¥ 
(malricaria parthenium), will pi-oducc a substa 
to i^cplace cochineal, in fine scarlet dyes. To 
lach the insects from the plants, without hniis 
them, and thereby losing the colouring matter, 
a quantity, as sixUHMi pounds of stjdks, in u t 
nearly air-tight, and hcitt it in an o>en, which ^ 
suffocate the insects. I'h is quantity will;} iirld ab 
a <]rachm of dried insects. In an insLincc wlu 
in a compari84)u wan made witli cochineal, 
similar pieces of woollen cloth were jiassed ihroi 
the common mordant bath of muriate of tin, 
then one of the pieces in a cluneal bath, and 
otlier in a bath preiMU*ed with the molhci'-woi't 
sects. The <lin'erence lK;twecu the two dyes 
scarcely peir,eptibl<*, and they c<iually resiste«l 
chemicid re-agents. Nor weiv. they destroyed 
sulphuric acid, or oxygenated murialic acid. 
To make dark red. 
Drag^irs blood, infused warm iu vamish, gl 
reds, moixi or less dark, accoi*ding to the (^uan 
of the colouring resin which combines with 
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T^rttsfi. The artist, (hercfoTP, lins it iu hl^ power 

In \vy tlir tom-s M iili^snro, 

'rii.'iiipfi rm-lii'ii'M. in n st:it«^nftli vision, fjivcs in 

•■««-r,C'" \* n' linl- i-'»loiir ill cninpiirisou wiili that 

»fiii-li it roiiiinnnicHt^rs tn wafrr, curinino may be 

irilpHliici-*! iiiti) iliL' cum posit ion of varnish coioiu*" 

i^J by ilpc;riii'3 KJ*-*™!. 'V\\t'. ivsult will he. a pui^ 

He i\d, t'rmn which various bliadcs may be e:Laily 

To pPf-parf viofet. 

A niixturc of croiuiHatt-fl vaniish ami ilrnj;nn's 
•''|i>^-il, a<l(!cil tr> that coloui-cd hy pruss.i:itc of ii-on, 
{•r>InL«>n %iolrt. 

7V> make a fine red lakr, 

TU,\\ 5tick-l:tc in untor, filtiT iho decoction, and 
rvaiwir:*!** ihi: v\*r.iT li'|n<n' to ihynesii over a ;;entle 
f:n. 'V\\r- iici-iiMon of tliis vti^y M'i4iriti<in is, that 
l?i*r h-.^iniifiil' ri""! dlonr here s«."i>:iralri1, adlieii'."* 
iK.h *li;jrhfly to ihrontsiilcsof the stivks broken olf 
li«'lrct» alniijj with the ^uni lac, and I^•ftdily com- \ 



' tnnifed solnfion of nfh-cni'Ytonfilo of pofash, let It 
stand till cold, to s(;ttl^; ponr olf the elearycUow 
liJpnn* ; add to tin: jincipitiUe a •|U.'irt. of boilinj^ 
sofl watiT, slin-in;^ it well: ami \vh«'n cold, sepa- 
rate b\ fdlniliontiie hike, which shoulilM-ei<;h half 
an ounce, i-'rehh madder i^oot in suiK-rior to the 
diT. 

7 a r^'irr rnriouft tours to Itikc. 
A )K*antiful mni,- of \iolet, i-ed, ami even of pur- 
ple red, may be eoinnnmieatCd to tJnj colouring 
p:u't of cochineal, by :(ddin<; to' the i-(ilouivd halli a 
bolntion of tin in nitro-mnrialie :icid. 'J'he ell'ect 
; vill be j^raler, if, instead of Ibis 5;(dntion, one of 
,' oxys'imted nnu-iale of tin be eiu]diiyed. 

»7yi'>//iPr.— Til*' udiiilion of :irs«'niatir of j)Otash 
, (neutnd arsenical suU), {;ives Kh:idi-s which would 
be son;;lit fur in vain with sulphate uf uluininc 
(alum). 

ia mukoa cantunainnak't: by c.Ttrartinj tJtc co* 
lourin:f fhirl from ynnirt rf'ith, 
nt:»ii-t* itself to hiiilin;^ uati.r. Sonie (if this ;■ To ])ii-pare a curiiiiijateil lake uithont cmplov- 
•■irkJTi;: MMti-r aUo niltu-rin}; ti> the jc^nn itself, it ! inj,- erichinual in a din-il niaimi-r, b\ e\tr.ictini;tfn! 
ii \»7V[f r to boil th'" whoK: li»j;etlii'r; lor the |;nm culom'in^ matter from anv snbsiuncf inipiv^nated 
•'-■' * n--J ill all pnjndii'f the colour, nor di-s-dve in with it, Mich as the fiheai'inij^ of scarlet cli>lh. 
*y.ih:i.r ^".ttiT: '•I lli:»t :dii-r this (ipu:-:it ion the ;;uin l*ut into a kettle 1 pound of fiuf wrmd :i>hos, 

i» \i !'.'. for niakiii-^ v:;diii;»-wa\ an bt-toiv, and for with i'» pounds of Mati r, :utd Mibjii-t the watrr to 
&!1 olli'.T u-^'i whiirh d'l nut reoniin.* il.<i colour. ebMlliiiMi l'>>r a (piarti-r of an liDur: lluii iilti-r the 

To 7ni:/.'.-ii ht nutifni red hiK'C. sulnlion through a pii'Ce of linen cloth till tlic U- 

Tiki- any fpuntity of cocltiiu-al, on uljlcti pour qiioi- pas-^cS throuf^h dear. 
tvicc lis Wi-i^ht of alc-thol, and as much distillud IMait? it on the }i\vc \ and lia\in^ bronc;ht it to a 

VabT. lofii*.' fur some da\9 near a <;eiitle fn-e, | state of ebullition, add 'i lbs. of the hlu-ariii^s oi- 
3BtI th<:n filler. To ihi.* fillVreil liipiur add a few j .shiv«Is of sc.U'let c.lotli, dyed with cochineal, 
itr-«{>« f-f the Mduiiou of tin, anda fine i*ed pivcipi- j| uhich niu^t be boiled till liiL-y become white; 



iKe v'dl Ik* furnicd. Continui* tu adtl :i littK: !>o- 
iiiijoii uf tin c-iny t«'o hnursi, till ilie whole of tht^ 
wtA'^iC'.n^ mattfT is precipitated. I^»tly, edulco- 
nle the pri-cipiLMte liv washing it in a laip.' quan- 
irr tf di-itilled water and Uien drj' it. — JMontlJn 

T* pit' f Hilt' Fluri'Htinc /<r/.v. 
Tli^ »-'<lini>.iit-of c(H'liin<'al that remains in the 
icT'^'-j of th<- kettle in which carmine is nnule, 
ru; b*. bill- d with abiiut four I piarls of water, and 
IV- ,-> -i lin'iir h-fi ;il"ter thi- pivpar:riion of the car- 
ri -^ . ni\- .\ villi it, and the xilndir preiipitalv d 
• i-h Ii. -. 'I'i'i- n'll'liii. The red prei ipi'ate nnist 
i0 iV..,'!- 1,1 j_% wa^be«l o\er with water. K\eln- 
->■!«- < I i!u-, t^«o ounii^ of fresh ciiehiui-al, and 
•» : ij-T '^tl-if t<rtir, an* to be boiled v. iih a 



j: then fdler the li(|Uor u^ain, and pnss the slu*edf 
. to S(|U(.e7.o out all the colouring;; iiiul. 

I'ul the ii 111 -red li([uor into a clean kettle, and 
place it over the tiiv. When it boils, pour in a 
snhition of lU or Vi ounces of alum in 'i pounds 
of iihereil Kprin^ water. Stir tin: wludi- with a 
woodi'U spatula, till the froth that is formed is 

■ dis-sipaterl; and liaviii"; mixi'd uitii it '2 ll>s. of a 

■ htron^; iIecoctioi» of IJra/.il wrM)d, pour it upon a 
filter, AfhTwartls wa.^li the sediment with sprinj^ 
wat',r, and remove the cloth I'dtv-r cbar;;-.-d with 
it, to pla-1i r dncrs, or to a Im'«1 of dry ItricivS. 
Till- ri'>jMltof ihisopentiion will lH>al)eautil'ul lake, 
l)Ut it ha 4 not the soft ^el^ety a]ipear:mce of that 
(I'liaintil by the iirst method. ' Ih sidi'S, the colom*- 
iii^ part of ih«* Ih-azil wood which uniies ti> that of 



■.■r ci;ii'_ir< •! w iih tbp «olMii'iii dt' tin, ami tin: ]»re-> 

' - .'.t'-- '« « !i- d. At th<- >;nnf linn- two imiuu'Is ol 

^ t , ..' : \' I I iJi'- di'-'-idxefl in Vat- r, iin«-ipitat- 

-. I . l:<iiM<oii of p"i.i .||. aiid tbf wliiti* i artii 

. ..•■ -t'v ■■*jJi. il ufiii JKidiii;; \\.«ler. I'iiirdiv 

. »:•«• i' « ar-- I'l \» i.iiVi II t •;:< :ber oi tliiir 



■> - r. 

t • 1 
I ... 



*:". :• ■.: 'ij»ji'i'i:y i>i wut.-r, piiun-il oil' ch ar, and . tin- riirliini-al in the shreil ; of scai b \ cloili, h ssen.; 
'' ■ " ■ * "' ilia rel:ili\i- pri)porli<H) the unalu i-.diility of tin: 

enlMurin;.; paii ol the ciKrhini al. i-'i'i- this n*as.ni 
piiriiie«l peiadi 'i;!j;ht to be su!>iiiUited for the wood 
a^h' i. 

7 V iiuik'f: n Ti'fl /t:h''. 

.^ . . ^ Diii'ilve 1 lb. of the bi'l p.arl a-lies in two 

'_•! ■, p'li up. I .1 ti|i--r and dn«il. t'wr the ■ tpiarts uf wai- r, and tiili-r lb-' liijUir tbrnii^h pa- 

'i- •! i-l a til'- ip< r -iirl, in-»t'-ail of coebini-.d, ! p.-i"; next aiM tuninnn- ipiarUof nal< rand a pouiiil 

■ f bi-.»/.d u.kMl nLiy be eniplojeil in the of rl-MU siaile: sbri-d^, b»il {bi-in in a p-wt* r bcijl- 

ertill Hie sbi.ds h:i\t: l>1 lb. ir enii.i e.ili.nc ; 
1 (ke onl lb'- -b. I ill -Mill p!- . I'll III. apiii pel. tin- 
e.il iin-i •! >»:<<• 1- ^ i> Idi d jiv lb- lA to the fihi r : In 
llic >.ii.»i- ■■•biii'i'ii |i. Ill ;iiii'iili' r pn'iiid 111 till" shnds, 
pr..i ^. ili:i>r ill ib • ■•■iiiie iu'iiiU'T; ami likewise' h 
|i- •.! JM ;i-i-l;iiu jo'ilar, and pmir on it a a tliinl aiid i"iiinib p ■mid. \\ biKi «bi-i i • il-iinj;, 

I 1' ir »■ »tf water ei»li!. IVe-^s ibe in;;: in I'i- -lUi- a j -i ' : -i-l -i ball' •■«" i"i'>l. -!.b b- iie in a 

•| ■•«, :i'id p-inmi And ndi il ab-mt m ii.b a p''e>i!.t ■< 

in • 
rlii'i 



..! . 



:iii^ !.« lon- :'. 

/ '■ • r .■;/.' o" fiilr r. oi n ;/i. nh A . '. 
•■.II Mn. s tr-.v t t (In- :iii. -I l)'i»i*!i nad- 
1^ i>t !:■• ami ftir-'ti; eaiiei, Ih'';, • n »n^h 
• •r !'• Ill lim* -i a> lutith. I'm it into a 



-'•• . 



. 1 r •i»'h !• • III Im- t'l'n- uiib-m l--.:ii;i<, 
' ■. If ■* iti r 1% l-i;i«!i d -Ai'li t'-I .".i:, p..-i:* it 



H- - ■ t'.|. j.!- .• I .; till ti." "•:.' I' C in . <■ 



•I'- 



.1- 



'ii.'.-.l, fi-r ujiiib a''<.'U: il* ■ pints will 
V 1 ?" • •'• 11* »•- -dl 111- li'piir in an • ailb'-n i-r 
»|i-r -k* ^ • I. till |T ii II .iC b'iliii,:, -iii'l lh> n |»«,Mr 
• 1 .1'^ hrf>ui, iiiT'i wl/nli :i tr>iv onnce ul 
•li«»>lt'd ill J pint rif liiiiliu^ si<lt w.iti-r, ha-i 



II •« • 
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I ' ■ ' 1 . > ■ I 
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i. I 1 •rti'- Ol ■! "I ■ ' »■■ fi i\. :■; aif'l 
■ il .* 'pp' "O" ' » '■ ■■'•b.i e :<n\ I'bnlli- 
I I ; inil \ • ■'. ''.. I- d ■•■bi- 
ll . (I| lilt I". ! ■■! i* ■■ ^ '.'ll!ili 111 



..I ill-' v>'.n'- - ' ii 
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' ; '. ', ! i ad'i' •! 'I'l i-" < '•iilliii='»i 

ini. iuii-. 'I'lii- I'ii diiiit tit 

;'• ]iti-.'ili il :.y ibi • liijo ■•' i i tl)i: l-ik- : p>>i v od lli<- 
\i,.|. r; aii.r>ur ibe l.ik i:- two L;.iniiii . ol liar.l 



riiij*i*lTput: iilirlhi- mi\lmi*lii^eth*r, :ind yprin-' w.iti-r. and Mi\ tin i linienl in t«t<» ^■•Ibnri 
irnn^.'lKmr in KCiilly aWaW I S «•/.. of a --a- nf tredi watery 1. 1 this im 'Im I \tr. it iicaltd |i»nr tir 
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five times. If no hard water can be procured, or 
tlie lake appears too purple, half an ounce of alum 
should bo added to each quantity of water before 
it be used. TIa\iii(; thus sufficiently freed the lat- 
ter from the salts, drain off tlie water througli a iil- 
ter, covered with a worn linen cloth. When it has 
* been drained to a proper dryness, let it be drop])ed 
through a proper funnel on clean boards, and the 
drops will bccom^ small cones or pyramids, in 
which form the la^p must be dried, and the pre- 
paration is completed. 

Another method, — Boil two ounces of cochineal 
in a pint of water, filter the solution through pa- 
per, and add two ounces of pearl-ashet, dissolved 
in half a pint of warm water, and filtered through 
paper. Make a solution of cuttle-bone at in the for- 
mer process; and to a pint of it add two ounces of 
alum dissolved in half a pint of water. Put this 
mixture gradually to the cochineal and pearl-ashes, 
as long as an^ cbullitionarises, and proceed as above. 

A beautiful lake may be prepared from Brazil 
wood, by boiling three pounds of it for an hour in 
a solution of three pounds of common salt in three 
gallons of water, and filtering the hot fluid through 
paper; add to this a solution of five pounds of alum 
in three gallons of water. Dissolve three pounds 
of the best pearl-ashes in a gallon and a hall of wa- 
ter, and purify it by filtering; put this gradually to 
the otlier, till the whole of the colour appear to be 

{>recipitated, and tlie fluid be left dear and column 
ess. But if any appearance of purple be seen, add 
a fresh quantity of the solution of alum by degrees, 
till a scarlet hue be produced. Then (Kirsuc the 
directions given in tl>e first process with regard to 
the sediment If half a pound of seed lac be add- 
ed to the solution of pearl ashes, and dissolved in 
it befoi*e its purification by the filter, and two 
pounds of tlie wood, and a proportional quantity of 
common salt and water be used in the coloured so- 
lution, a lake will be produced that will stand well 
in oil or water, but it is not so transparent in oil [as 
without the seed lac. The lake with Brazil wood 
may be also made by adding half an ounce of an- 
natto to each pound of the wood; but the aunatto 
must be dissolved in the solution of pcarl-ashcs. 

After tlie operation, the <lr\'ers of plaster, or the 
bricks, which have extracted tlie moisture from tlie 
precipitate, are exposed to the sun, that tliey may 
be fitted for another operation. 

7 b make Prussian bhtc. 

Previous to the making of this substance, an al- 
kali must be prepared as follows: viz. — Fixed al- 
kali must be burnt in ox's blood, or with honi 
fihavings, or any other animal mutter. The sjdt is 
now to be washed out. It is of an aiuber colour, 
and lias i\w scent of peach blossoms. 

A solution of martial vitriol, and another of 
alum, are put togctlier in a large <;ht!ts, and the al- 
kaline ley poured upon them, A gieenish pr<.»ci- 
pitate is thrown down. The liquor is filtered in 
order to get tlie precipitate by itsolt*, which is col- 
lected, and put into a {^iasscup. Upon pouring a 
little marine acid on this precipitate, it immediate- 
ly acquires a fine blue colour. This part of tlie 
process is called the brighteninj*. 

Prussian blue maybe made without alum, in the 
following nianner:-^Poiir a little of the alkaline 
ley into a glass, di-op in an ueid till no farther ef- 
fervescence ensues. L«jt a little of the solutioiT of 
martial vitriol be poured into the ley, and a fine 
Prussian blue is foi*med that ncwls no'brightening. 

The common stone blues are Prussian blue, pre- 
cipitated on hirge quantities of clav. 

Anotfier methodr-A (luantity of'homs and hoofs 
are to be mixed with an equal weight of clippings 
of leather, and the whole submitted to distillation 
in a large iron retort fixed ip a revcrbcratory fur- 



nace) the oil and impure unniODla, refloltingflrom 
this process, are collected in a receiver, and the 
distillation is carried on at a Ugh heat, till no fluid 
or 'vapour of any kind come over— the oil and al- 
kali are disposed of to different manufactorers, and 
the black si>ongy coal remaining in the retort it the 
only part made use of in the preparation of the 
Pinissian blue. 

Ten pounds of this coal, and SO pounds of oom- 
mon potash, are reduced to^^ether to a eoarse pow- 
der, and heated to redness m an iron pot; by de- 
grees the mass is brought into a state of aemi-fii- 
sion, in which it is suflcred to continue 12 hc«ir% 
when the matter g^ives out a strong odour fd sul- 
phur; it is then taken out red hot, and thrown into 
a boiler of water, where it undergoes ebullitioa 
for about half an hour. The clear liquor is sepfr* 
rated by filtration, and the residue is boiled in 
fresh parcels of water, till all the saline matter is 
extracted. I'hese different lixivia are tlien mixed 
together. Four lbs. of idum, and one anil a half of 
sulphate of iron, are dissolved in warm water, and 
this solution is added to the former; a copious 
whitish precipitate is immediately deposited, 
which being collected and washed, acquires, by 
exposure to the air, a beautiful blue colour. 

AnotJiev, — Boil 6 pounds of clippings of leather, 
6 pounds of hoofs and horns, and 10 poimds of 
common potash, togetlier in an iron pot to dry- 
ness; mix the residue with two pounds of crude 
tartar, and, by means of a strong fire, bring it into 
fusion. The lixiviation is conducted in the usual 
way, and a solution of 5 pounds of sulphate of iron, 
and 15 of .'dum being added, a precipitate takes 
place, which is the Prussian bine. 

Another, — ^This colour is made iu the following 
manner: two parts of purified potass arc most inti- 
mately blended with three parts of dried finely 
pulverized bullock's blo<j<l. 

The mass is first calcined in a covered enioible, 
on a moderate fire, until no smoke or flame ap- 
pears; and it is after this brought to a complete yet 
moderate ignition: or, iMpinl parts of |>otasH and 
fiuely-powdei'ed coals, pnrpnred fi*om bones, horns, 
claws, fcicc. are mingled and heated in a-covei-cd 
crucible to a modei-ate redness. This done, either 
of these two calcined massi>s is, after cooling, lixi- 
viated M-ith boiling water, and the lixivium filtered. 
Now make a solution of one part of grVen vitriol 
and tM'o pails of alum; and add to it, while yet 
hot, the above lixivium, lilthj by little; and nopa- 
ifito the greenish-l)lue pi-eeipitate, which then 
forms, by means of a filter. If', afterwanls, a slight 
(luantity of dilute<l muriatic acid is afiused \\\xtti. 
this pi*ecipitate, it assumes a beautiful dark blue 
colour. The operation is tt-rminated by edulco- 
i"ating and dning the pigment thus pi-eimreil. 
To prepare a superb liquid fthte. 

Put into a small matrass or common pliial an 
ounce of fine prussi:ite of iron (Pinissian blue) re- 
duced to powder, and pour over it from 1^ oz. to 
C oz. of concentrated muriatic aciti. The mix- 
ture produces an efiervescence, and the pnissiale 
soon assumes the consistence of thin paste. 1 jcave 
it in this sUite for '2\ hour^; then dilute it with 8 
or 9 ounces of water, and preserve the colour thus 
diluted in a bottle well stopped. 

The intensity of this colour imiy be lessenetl, if 
necvssar)', by new do5»es of water. If the whole ot 
this mixture be poure<l into a quiirt of water; it 
will still exhibit a colour bufficieutly dark foi* 
washing prints. 

This colour, charged with its mordant, requires 
the use of gum-water, made of gum tntgacantiu 
Mucilage of gum ambic does not possess sufficient 
consistence. 

This colour, applied with gum-water, and co- 
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tcfe<!f vhiMi dnr, vitfi eopal Tunidi, would form 
mcy bcmutiful loil. 

To nuske Nue rertUter, • 

Into 100 pounds of wliiting, pour the coppur- 
wUrt", and stir cticin together crcry day for »omc 
hours, till tlie waUt grows pale; then )>our tluit 
svitv, set it by for other use, and pour on more of 
t)M ien**^ water, and so till the vcrditer he miule; 
>ihich, hftng taken out, is laid on laq^c pieces of 
irolk. in the sun, till it be dry and fit for market. 

.ffs-.r/icr virthotl — Pullr 'saturate the liquor 
^Kieh is ustnl in fwrting with silv<T, which is prc- 
ci^ii'^lcd hv adfling very pure co^ipcr. This ni- 
\r.*\% snlutron of copper'mnM Iki properly diluted 
»»:h \i-p>- pure water;— <listilli"d is the best; and 
6t €opp«r prvcipit:ilid on chalk jnti]KTly jii*c- 
^c^-X. 'lilt- cnldur and chalk mubt bo well nuxe<l 
ir^iJirr ant I iir^inTly dried. 

.ii'j.'/m'.— To a solution of nitrate of copper, 
a-?d li-ne iir lime-water, as long as luiv gretu pix'- 
r:'iitat- lalls down. Filler the bnliufon, aiwl dry 
tL- ;*TniIii;;ite, which nni*t be gi*oiiiid, and kipt 
liti l>.-e Ir m dust The gixvn ccd.mrwill, by 
lu.t litai", be cunv cited into a beautiful blue. 

To uuiktf hliie, 
.V JiluK-d vd:iti'»n of stdph:ilc of indigo. 
7% make pinh. 






tcr, till all the salts of the icy are washed oft'; then 
S(r[Miratu the 3*ellow matter, and thy it in thu 
shade. 

7T» make a yellow. 
Gum guttie and tcira merita give veir beautiful 
yellows, and i-e.nilily communicate tliefr colour to 
copjd varnish, made with tur[)cntine. Aloes give 
a vaiicd and urunge tint. 

Ijcmon yellmo, 
A beautiful lemon yellow may be formed by fol- 
1 lowing tlie pix>S(Tiptimi of the old i>aintcrs, who 
I mixed together the oxides of arsenic, (realgar :md 

■ orpimenl). Hut these colour^ which niuy Ijo imi- 
tiitod in another manner, have the disadvantage of 

, being of a pcjisonous (|uali(y. It will, iherefoiv, 
. be belter to substitute in (heir mot a, Uulch ]»ink 
; of Troves and Naples yellow. 'J'hia conijiosilion 
j is proper for disteni|u r :uul for varnish. When 
ground, and mixed with the vamishcs indicated for 
till* pit'ceding colour, the result will be a bright 
i sidid colour, without snu-ll, if an uleuholic vai'nish 
' Ik: applied fur the last sTratuni. 
I To nuikf ^Vnldfn twHow. 

Tlien* an.* two process* -s i;i\«'n fjir making this 
cr>luur. 1st. One (MiU'id (•!' untiiiAOiiv. l\ pound of 

■ lead, 1 o/. i)r:thun,and 1 (>z. of (rouini'.n s:ill. 
'Jd. iSvA. of i>ure cenisi-, 12 oz. of distphoirtie, 

aiilinii>ny, \ oz. of ralcined alum, and I oz. of 

Iiure sal-aininoniac. The ingredients uiv to lie well 

b'.tli vjhihat'.' alumine; the colour uuiy be mixed lo;;ether, and caleiu' d in a nioderule heat 



r KViT^A biiiied with suiKiiailrite of l»nlash 

f[ %id;iharo alumine, or a deeoeli4)n of Mrazil 
■ ' . . I ■ • .1 - I . I - 



i%r.t.i! \t\ llic atldition of r.ubonale potash. 

TV ftcciic c'ipi«T (venlij^e) dissolved in acetous 
VfJ.fjTtntMU el-;;.inl gn?en. 

To nutktf pttrfilf, 

A ic-ctJ'in of Kntzil wooil and logwoo<l af- 
iV;i. vi-Ji caHionatc of jiolasli, a i»ernuinent 






To male*- o:yi?»7«!* UiKt. 
I;-.il ft iiirr.-s I'f ihr bi st annatlo and I pound of 
>■ ri J b' .. liidf VI hou", ina gjdlon of water, and 
r.-* -. Mw s bill r« tJu-*)'.;:h paprr. Mix gra»lu:dly 



for tlu'ee hourk, in n covered crucible, till it be- 
CMines b:irely vvv\ hot, ^%hen tin' m:ii>s ^*ill become 
of a bi Mtuiful yellow erdo'U'. With a lui"g« r por- 
tion of c:d\ of atiiimtuiv and sal amnumiue.the vel- 
low vergi's towards gold colour. 

<il:iss may be tinged yellow with the above pre- 
paration. 

To via he a patent ycUoiv. 

It is pivpared l>y tritin-Jitiiig miniuni or nrd ox- 
ide of lead and comnton salt tO|j;i-tber, and then 
exposing ihem in a crrii'i])le to a g«'ntle heat. In 
! ibis process, the s:dt is di-eninpose«l, :ind tlie :;i-iil 



» ■-. ::tii \\ l». '-f abuti, in :i!i')tlier g.iUun of Ma- :. unili-s viiih Uh* oxiile of h :nl, ar.d fomis the pa- 
•-. '..*i'Aiiij^ ■toll*. II ii'» eljMllitiiiii attends the coin- . Unt yellow. The aikalim- base of the srilt remains 
=»r:.?v. Tre-t tb»- s irmi'iit in the manner aU |j in ih',; compound, vhich is to be cai*efully wa&hed 
r^xji .*i«^-^i..«l f T Mher kinds of lake, and dry it : and ci-v.-tallizid. 



bits 



■r I'tzengt-"- 



Tt nu-J:f a lo'iloie laht\ 
T*kr I jir^iiud of turmeric ru<it, in fine powiler, 
. :* ' f wAt'T, ami ati <iMnc« of salt of lailar; 
*.! tT '. . u gUz»-d t-alhen vessel, and b<»il itieni 



^uriale of I 'uil tltr^es vitreous matters f)f a yel- 
low colour, lleiieo llie beii'itilul };l;i7.iiii; ^i\«'U to 
I (Queen's vk;tro. It i- conipoM-d of ?<'» pouinl.- (-f mii- 
, riate of bail, and «>J ])oimiI^ of lUiils giimiKl lo- 
'• j^elher MTV fuie, :iml mixi'd v\itb water, till tb«: 
.■-.!.-r '>\-'f"n clear gciitle fin.', till ihe water ap- h whole bfci'ims :i thick a'l cn-un. Tlie \i'nsi-U to 
y^i },. ^-il^ inipn^iiitetl and stains a paper to a ' h'- glazi d ai-e dipp'il in the I'la/.e, and suliVred to 
> t» rJ-U ^t'ilow. Killer this liiiuor, and gr.ulually »h*v, Mbeii thcv are exposed to a bullicient iU-;;ive 



• . ! tr ^' •.Lmng vduiiuii of mche alum, m waU-r, 
'„ tjr »t!|iiw inalti-r is all cui-<lle«l ami pn cijii- 



of heat H» \ilnlv thr surface. 



V. •;. All- r ibi;, pour tin: whole into a tiller of jl The acacia, an I'.^ypliaii thorn, is a speei.-s <if 
■ _- ^-,.» il.f wkler will run o!!', and leave the !! mliuosi, trom whiih the (.'binesf make that vil- 
T. ; s- r.^"l* r b* S.iiid. Wash it with fn-sU water, low wbieh hi ai-* washing in their ^ilk-* aud sMill--, 
■_ -^ «^*- r i 'Jiuvi otf insipid, and tin n i'» ohtain- \ :nid app'-ars whU so pmch ele«;aiiCf io thi ir paint- 
*-■ --. •.. ^ .\.tiu\ \' How valU-tl luffur'fft:nmt:ic. ; inj; (»u pajii-r. 'l"he Ihiweri lui- j;aihiii d hi-fuiv 
\: •- ■ i.»*r*ii*-'r make a lake ot any of the siib- lliey are tidly rjpi-m-d, and pul inli' an earthen \es- 
»*»:»i "JmT ir- of a^tr.iiig li-xtiin", asm.iilder, log- ![ sel'over a pmh- hi ai, beinj; slirrid e imiiiu.illy 
m ttM*., %,'. •.'.• 1 1 will not succt-ed in the more ten- ' until ibt y ari- marly iliy, aii«l I'f a vi-lliw rul.-.u : 
&«■ v>-«.t« I, aitlr* fl'^*trsof pjst.-^, ^ioU-ls, ke. as , then to half a poiimlnt tin* rmwiiN, M^oHi^■ill.l 



."_?" V 



nice &rriii;;t-in>iit ul nulls in iIiom: 
-4 •bivh the colour di.pi'udH. 
J'v ma'.f wiotlkcr yrHoie Uihc. 

' 1 fry of potAshcs '^snd lime sufliciently 

X- .:- this' b«iil, gently, fresh bnioiu-tlowcrs. 



ijuantitv of r:iin-iv;iti r i- a<Med, tobuld tin- jhiui i ^> 
■ incrM'por.ited toj^ither. 1 1 ii th«'ii to In- hi-ili-il un- 
I til it hiC'iiaes thiL-k, mIh-ii it mu.<«t lie I'^lraiiied. To 
: the liipior isa(M<-il, half an ounce of c iinmou aluiUp 
' and one ounce ol eab ined <i\ »ler-Nb«-lls, ii-iloei-d vt 



an white; ificn t«ke out the flowers, and " a fine powiler. .Ml thise an- niised to.;i ihir into a 

:n vcssn'l* over the fntr; j mass. ,\n aililition of a pri-p-irlion of lln- lipe set iN 



-^'^\ to tfiil in earilie 
M nvfik aluu uthe liiiuor «iU dis»otve: then to 




t^s Ut into a vessel of clean water, and it 

m. yrlluw colour at the boitam. Settle, 

ctt xhic dear liuuor. Wash fix 4 [tow- 

ia fonad rt the ooKtoaii «iih lituru wa* 



the llii»wt'.s, rendrrs ih'" eolom-* sooieulut 



! deepi-r. K>ir making the d« cpe-tl }cllu^>, add a 
siiiall i|Uaiility lit Uracil \koiiil. 

'J''* tn-ik't ti /" !•''/' :i'luU'. 
Vo\ir ws^mc diblilltd wuicv mVi v^ bu\u\AOUvA \J\* 
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irate of bismuth, as long ns \)i'ecii)iUitioii Uikcs 
l>lace; filter the sohition, riuI wnf^h the precipitiUc 
with (Ustille<l water as it lies on the filter, when 
ju'opcrly dried, by a gentle heat, tliis powder is 
what is gcncndly termed pearl wliitc. 
To nuike a green colour. 

Mix a solution of common salt and blue Titriol 
in water, by putting copper plates thcrain, and a 
grccn precipitate will be gi'adtially formed. 
1\) make Scfteele^s grceiu 

Dissolve 2 iK)unds of blue vitriol in 6 pounds of 
M'ater, in a copper Ycssel; and, in another vessel, 
dissolve 2 pounds of dr>' white potish, and 11 
ounces of white arsenic, in i2 pounds of water. When 
the solutions aix: iMrfect, ]>oiU' tlie arsenidil ley into 
Uic other gi'aduallv, and about 1 pound 6 ounces of 
good green precipitate will be obtained. 
Ji'rnnaivick green. 

This is obtained fi-om the' solution of a precipi- 

Lite of copper in tnilar and Mater, which, by eva- 

poi-ation, yields a transparent cupreous Uu'tar, 

\thicli is similar to tlic supirfuie Ui*un8wick given. 

AViy green colour. 

Dissolve in a small quantity of hot water, 6 parts 
of sulpliate of cop]ier; in another {tart, i)oil G pails 
of oxide of arsenic with 8 parts ot potasli, until it 
tlirows out no moi*e carbonic acid; mix by degivcs, 
tliis hot solution with the first, agitating continu- 
ally luitil the elVeiTescence has entirely ceased; 
tliese then form a prccipiuitc of a dirty greenish 
yellow, veiy abundant; add to it about thi*ec parts 
of acetic acid, or such a qu:mtitTlhat there may be 
u slight excess i)ercej)tiblc to the smell after the 
iuixliire;by degrees tlic precipitate diminishes the 
bulk, and in a few hours thei-e deposes s{>onUuie- 
ously at the bottom of the liquor, entii-ely disco- 
loured, a i)owder of a contextui'e siij^htly ciTstal- 
liiie, and of a veiy lieautiful green; atterwar(]s tlie 
iloating liquor is separated. 

This process has been repeated on a lai-ge scale 
by usins? arstuiic potass which was prcpai-ed with 8 
parts oxiile of arsenic in place of 0. The liquors 
were concentrated; some hours after the nrixturc 
thei*e was formed at tlie surface a iJcUicIc of a 
sniperu green colour; the whole was exposed to 
heat, and a heavy powder precipitated wliich was 



washeil, to free it from a gi"cat excess of arsei^. 
The green tlius obtained was ma^^iiifKiue. — ,,'lHmU' 
(ie C/iimie, Sef}t. 1 8^2. 



To improz'e greeti paint. 

Take 14 ounces of crude [lOtash, 14 drachms of 
cnidc white arsenic. 

Boil tliem in 2 gallons of soft M'ater, until quite 
dissolved; then put the liquor into a east iron ves- 
sel to coat anil settle; draw otV the li(juor clean 
fi-oni tlie sediment, and iput it into a vessel that 
will hold 2lM> gallons; add to it six gallons of clean 
soil water, cold; take one pound of Uoman vitriol, 
and boil it in two i;allons ot soft water till dissolved; 
putting the solutitm into au open vessel till quite 
cold; then add it gradually to the al'oresiiid solu- 
tion of fixed alkali, stiiring it well all the time, and 
it will produce n genuine green oxiiley wiili which 
proceed in the u>ual way of minend gr<;en. It is 
essential in this preparation to make the mineral 
green without Ubing caustic alkali which is the 
general way of manufacturing it for this purpose; 
becrjiuse the cau5»tic alkali acts powerfully on the 
vcgcUible cpiality of linscojl oil used in this opera- 
tion, and renders it mucilaghious. 

To ]»itpare the precipitate of copper to mix with 
tlie aioi*esaid oxide, take one ])ound of Uoman 
vitriol, and boil it till dissulvc<l in two Kallonii of 
sot I water; at the sim..- tinu- dissolve iii aii<,thcr ■ 
Vessel ludf apomul of tlie lirst iuU Ameiicau pe;ul- I 
adi; put iliu s<dutiuii of viiriul lioilin;; hut, into a 
vessel UiJit will hohl It) or 12 g.'dloiis; llien add to 
/ j^irtiimUy iho Lolulion of pcarl-aob, boiling liyt; 



to he well sliiwl all the time. On mixing 
lution togethct;, it will c.mse a strong eflerxes 
if t^ie ]u:arl-ash is good, it will be enough 
cijiiti'te the vitriol, which will be known 
eHervesocnce immediately sulisiding, and the 
pitate falling to the bottom of the veaeel tuid t! 
producing a fine green coloiu*: when settletl 
olf the clear liquor, then put it into bags, m 
canvas, to filter, and when well drained la 
chalk-stones, to draw a further qiuuitity n 
then put it into a stove to dry. 

To mix tJte minenil mibatances in Unsiied 
Take 1 lb. o6 tlie genuine mineral giceii 
pai*cd and well powdered, 1 lb. of the invc 
of copper, lA lb. of refiners* blue veixliter, 
of white lead, dry powdered, 3 ounces of si 
lead, powdei*ed fine. 

Mix the whole of tliese ingi'eilients in I 

oil, and grind them in a levigating mill, pas 

tlirough until cjuiftr fine; it will tliereb\ pi\w 

bright mineral pea green paint, prost'rvi- : 

tint, an<I keep any length of time, in aiiv cl' 

without injiuy, by putting oil or walrr ovit 

To use this colour for house or ship pa^ 

i take 1 lb. of the green colour ]»aini, w ith 1 

pale boiled ciil; mix them well togetlier, and th 

produce a strong jK'a-green paint: the tint ii 

varied at pleasuix*, by adding a luilher <]uanl 

white lead, gi'ound in linseed oil. This ccdoii 

stand the weallier, and resist salt walt-r; il 

also be used for flatting ix)oiiis, by adding 

pounds of white lead, ground in half litist* 

and half turpentine, to one pound of the ,£ 

then to be mixtMi up in turpentine spirits, j 

use. It may also be used for painting >\'i 

window blinds, by adding to 1 lb. of the gn-tii 

ten ounces of white lead, ground in lurpe 

then to be mixed up with turpentine \anii^ 

use. In all the aforesaid pix'pai'utions it w 

tiun a blue tint, which is very desirable. ^ 

used for blinds, a small (luantlty of Dutcli pini 

be imt to the white lead if the colour is iiMj 

of a yellow cast. — Jiepcrtorii, 1S14, 

Jin excellent azure. 

Take 2 oz. of ouicksilver; sulphur, and ai 

! niac salt, of each lialf oz. (irinti all togcthei 

I put the contents to digest in a matrass o\Lr s 

j heat: increase the fire a liltio, and when an 

I fume .irises, tike the matrass frruu Uie lliv. 1 

\ cool, these will make as beautiful an azure as 

' marine. 

To make nfuie broxaii pink. 
Jhiiisc, and boil in 3 quarts of water, 4f 
French beiries, to tlie reduction (jf one half, i; 
them thivugh u cloth, and put in this juice : 
creti(mal (|uantity of whiting, pounded and 
into a subtle powder, so as to make a thick i 
which put into small tied bags, and set it to d 
tiles. 

When dry, use it with gum; and to rent 
finer, put in some gamboge. 

To Unit air Jlesh colour. 
Mix a little white and yellow together; the 
a little more i-ed tli.in yellow. These form a 
cfllent imitation of the complexion. 
A loltite for painters which mai/ Oe prei>crvcti 

ever. 
Put into a pan 3 quarts of linseed oil, wii 
e(jual (piantity of brandy, anil 4 <juarls of the 
double distilled vinegar, 3 dirzeii of whole new 
eggs, 4 lbs. of mutton suet, chopped small: « 
all with a brad plate, and lute it well. L:iy 
|i:iii in the ci'llar for lliiee wc-eks. tU'ii lal*- 
fully iIk; whilf i»if, and «lry il. Tin- lU,,-- oi 
coinpubilion is o ounci.-j of white lo 1 <.i lii-.u 
7V> clean pictun.-. 
Take the picture out of theliain. ; l;.y ■. , 
t-»v.i.l 04i It, fjr 10 or 1 * day J. Ha ^» .,..i,'.ii. 
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vettiM it, until it bai drttm out til the filthiness 
from the picture: put lome linseed oil OTer it, 
vhieli hmt been a long time KMoned in the sun to 
purify it, and the pietore will beeome ai livelx on 
It! wifaee a« new. 

JhMther me/AodL— Put into 3 quart! of the oldest 
ler, a quarter of a pound of Genoa soap, rasiied 
Toj 6nr9 vlth about a pint of spirit of uine, and 
bwi all together. l*heo strain it through a cloth, 
aod lei it m>o1. With a brush dipped in the com-. 
powtion rub the picture all over, and let it i\ry; 
rrpeat thta proeesa, and let It dry again. Then 
dip a little coctoo in oil of out, and pass it over its 
muiame. When perfectly drr, run it well over 
with a warm cloth, and it will appear of a beauti- 
ful freshness. 

C^mpntndfir receiving' ths cohurt u»ed in encatit- 

tic painting, 

Ditvtlve 9 rtz. of gum ainljic in 1 pint of water; 
wA4 14 nz. <*f finely povdere<l mMtic, and 10 oz. 
of vhite was, cut lu small pieces; and, whilst hot, 
a-14 bv cic};re«:a % pints of cold spricg water: then 
Krain the comnositiou. 

,in9tAer nyrthod. — Mis 34 ounces of mastic with 
pi*^ waCcrr, Icariag out the wax; and when suffi- 
ri«^i)r btrait n and dissolveil over the fire, add, by 
dnrrves, 1^ pini« of cold waivr, and strain. 

t>r. disviUr 9 nuiieef of gum arubic in. Ij pints 
d water, thru ad^l I ]»ound of whilt; wax itdil 
diea int^ a i4:tw fire, I>oiir liiem into a cold ves» 
»-l, snd beat it well idgether. When ibi" is mix- 
ffd vith (h^ C'ih)grt, it will require niont w^ter 
iSn III'' others. Thi« Ih u«fd in paiuling, the co- 
) ^r% bt-ing ntif rd wirti thrsc eonii»o4iti(»iis as with 
(il, adding water if iNX«'«s:iry. VVlien the paint- 
%.% ii iirf'Jitrd, nicU souiR white wax, and willi u 
Wi-^ br«isb lamiiilt the painiin*;, and when cold, 
rA it to nutke it cfiCireJy MiiorAh, 

G'v^an m^rth^tl of piiinting on vox, 

Tmkr an <>uiire f>I' white wux, and one onnee of 
f^mi ma»l^. \\ drMp*, miide into powdtT; put the 
»it irA I R )^«X(-d p-in, over a sImw fiiv, and whun 
nriiM ai* 1 lite nu^ii-i then stir the siime until 
l.^ an* b kIi iucnr|>oi%Utr«L Ni'Xt throw the |Ki!ite 
\^.'n wtf irr, and wlirii hnnl t^ke it uul, wijie it dry, 
V'\ brM it in a m trur; wlit*n dry p'»und it in a 
L-eiclAh, till it m reduced t«^ fine powder. 
Max •ome strung guin water, and wtien painting 
tuke a licil«- fif the pnwder, some cnhiur, and mix 
f^^a all With the gum water. Light colours re* 
^ Mfe mil aMiiaU <puolitf fif the powder, but more 
r.*..* ^lo; put io pm|»i>rUim to the darkness of the 
c i . i-a, h«MJ to bUck tliere fcl»ould be almost as 
w.--»-h '.*i th** pi'wder ii« <if vr>lour. 

Matin*- PiixeiJ ihn colnur^, (Mint with water, as 
.1 {«»:ii«rd in {laiuting with water colours, a 
rr^L A a the w<ki(1 being first painted, of some 
^"r^r r«d"ur, ]ir^'iiar«d as describe<l fur the pio- 
t rr». When the painijiig is quite dry, with a hard 
iir-4^. (Mtwng it one way, %iimi&h it witli while 
• »t. *hirb It cuelli;ti ovt-r a slow fire till the pic- 
!&-▼• fts TamiilieiL Take care the wax does not 
\, A. .\fL>^r wards hold the picture before a fire, 
»-ar •«• Mgh !'• melt the wax, but not to nm; and 
w'mir"% !ke rarf-nish is entirely cold and hard, rub it 
gi'uif « uh a linen doth. Should lite varnish blis- 
vr. wano the pictunt ag»io very tlowly, and the 
Pill subside. 



atrk colours uskd in drawing. 



Impi t me nit. 
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drawing are • drawing* 
Bi, ohareoal, black leM < 
■-Tste' Cra yoi n , black, white, 
iakp arow-q^ peas, ca- 



mel's hair pencils, boxes of eohmrs, ptper of ae- 
verat sorts, and portfolios. 

Drecwing^oardt are used to fix the paper so 
that it may not shifl, and also to strain it, to pre- 
vent the colours when laid wet on the paper from 
causing it to swell, so as to become uneven. The 
simplest soK is mndc of a deal board framed, with 
a strong piece across each end to prevent warping. 
Upon this the paper may be fixed with pins, wa- 
fers, or sealing-wax, or it may be strained with 
paste or glue. 

Dcawing comptutet are instruments of brass and 
steel, for aividing lines, and laying down raeasurei 
from scales, ftcc.; a steel pen is also useful for 
drawing lines, cleaner than they can be done bj A 
common pen. 

Ji1ach4ead pencil* are either hard or soft, the 
best are without any grit, not too soft^ and cut easily 
without breaking; those that are gritty and brittte 
will not answer ao well. 

JmKan ink.— 'The best is stamped aith Chinese 
characters, breaks with a glossy fracture, and feels 
smooth when rubbed on Uie shell or plate. The 
inferior kind, made in this country, may be easily 
known by its grittiness. 

/fair penciU are made of camel 'a-halr; if they 
come to a point, when moistened, without splits 
ling, they are good. 

J)ravnn^ papep.-^ThB.t which is made without 
any win; marks, and called wove paper. Is the 
best; it is made of various sizes and thicknesses. 
Middle tint paper is of a brownish or of a grey co* 
lour, and is used for drawing upon with bUck and 
white chalk. 

Crowpcfii arc used for fining tlie outline with 
ink after il has been determined by the pencil. 
To throw ill xocUer coloure. 

TU\% is an art capable of affording^ the higliest 
deliglit; since no mode of representation can dis- 
play the a|)iM.'Hrances of Nature with greater truth; 
It iH an art w hieh has of late been carried to uii- 
preciMlciited suceess; and may be said, at present, 
to be the most iH^rfect K{>ei:ics of painting which is 
in i)n4tttir^\ To this the facility of its materials 
in:iiidy contributes, -~lt is not attended with the 
embarrassments to which oil painting is liable, but 
proceeds, by ready and uninterrupted progress, to 
its completion. 

The general or simple eoloiuv, and the varioui 
siM'cies of each fit for jaiiuting in water eoloors, are 
as follow.--^ 

JrA/'f<v.— rCeruse, constant white, white lead, 
Spanish white, flake white, spo<Iium. 

^/arA'«.— Burnt cherry stones, ivory black, 
KcHling's black, lamp black. 

frreefif.-<-Green bice, green verditer, graie 
gn^'o, sap green, verdigris distilled. 

jy/uet.— Sanders blue, terre blue, blue verditer, 
indigo, litmus, smelt, Prussian blue, light ditto, 
ultramarine, ultramarine ashes, blue bice. 

Jiiwnt. — Spanish brown, Spsnish liquoriee, 
umber, bistro, burnt terra de sienna, unbomt 
ditto. 

/|e<2r--*Native cinnabar, burnt ochre, Indlaa 
red, red lead, minium, lake, vermilioo, carmine, 
red iidc, Indian lake. 

J'tf/Zowf.— English ochre, |all stone, gamboge, 
nuisticot, ochre de luce, orjiiment, Roman ochre, 
Dutch pink, safTron water, king's yellow, gold yel- 
low, FreiMh berries. 

7^ prepare water cohwn^-^ffhite. 

Use white lead, and clarify it with white wine 
vinegar; after tlie white is settled, pour off the 
vinegar, and wash it with water, thus: Put th« 
powder into a glass of water, sUr il, and pi we ntly 
poor the water off, while it is white, into enothOT 
glasii when it is wttlcd, po« fff um ^riftM« 
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•D exeellent white will be obtained; to which add 
■s iDUoh gum as is necessary to give it a gloss. 

•^no/A^.— Take a pound of the shreddin^s of 
gloTe leather, and steep them in water; boil them 
with twelve quarts of water, till it wastes to two; 
•train it through a linen cloth, into a well glazed 
earthen pan; this is called glue or size, and i)roper 
to use with colours in candle light pieces; to know 
if this is strong enough, try if it is stiff and firm 
under tlic hand. 

The glue being melted, reduce some white chalk 
to a powder, and while it is hot add such a quan- 
ti^ of the chalk as will bring it to the consistency 
of a paste, letting it steep for a quarter of an hour; 
Btir It with a bruhh made of hog*8 bristles. 

In order to make this white brighter, add more 
riue. Be careful to observe that every layer is 
ary before putting on another. If the artist works 
upon wood, ho must put on a dozen; but six or 
•even are suflicient if the paper is thick. After- 
wards dip a soft brush in some water, drain it with 
the fingers; inib the work with it in wder to make 
it smooth. When tlie brush is full of white, wash 
It again; and also change the water when it is too 
white. Or use a wet Fmen rag instead of a brush. 

VeUow*, 

In lome objects there mav freoaently be seen a 
•hihlng, like that of gold, througli colours of red, 
blue, or green, such as some sorts of ilies or beiv 
ties, and tlic cantliarides. This may be well irai- 
tate<l by laying some leaf-gold on the shaded side 
of tlie drawing, giving a little to the light side. To 
lay on the gold-leaf, press it smooth and close 
with cotton, after having washed it with strong 
water; but take care tliat m laying on the gum, tlie 
limits are not exceeded through which the gold is 
to appear. In this case, the gold is only to shine 
through the transparent colour, which is to be laid 
over It. 

As leaf-gold will not receive water-colours re- 
gularly, procure some water of ox-gall, and with 
Uiis liquor stroke over the gold leaf, by which it 
will receive any colour the artist is desirous of lay- 
ins^ over it. 

in some manuscripts there may be seen ^old 
letters, which seem to rise above the surface ot the 
paper. The composition which raises them is 
made of vermilion and the white of an egg, beaten 
to the consistence of an oil, and fixed to Uic paper 
with gum-arabic; on this figurative letter, wash 
•ome gum-water, with a oamelVhair pencil; lay 
on the rold IcaS close with some cotton; and when 
dry, ruD it again with cotton, and burnish it witli 
a dog's tooth, when it will appear as if cast in 
gold. 

There is also another way of working in gold, 
which is performed by shell gold. Cover the sha- 
dy parts with vermilion, belore usin^ this gold, 
And when it has been rectified with spirit of wine, 
lay it on; when dry burnish it as before. 

In laying on this gold, leave the lights without 
it, as It will appear to much greater advantage 
than if all the objects were covered; but provided 
the whole performance shonld be covered, (he best 
way of setting it off is to trace over the shady i)arts 
with gall-stone, or the yellow made of French ber- 
ries, heightened with minium. 

Qamboge is one of the mellowest colours nature 
has produced; it is of so mild a temperature, that 
when it is touched with any fluid, it instantly dis- 
solves; it is productive of a variety of most agi*een- 
ble tints, and will geiierally sliu'dc itself^ tliough 
•ometimes it requires helo. 

QitU-tttnc is a very rich deep yellow, tending 
towards a brown; it is exceedingly useful in many 
oaaes, needs but little gumming or grinding, 
Yorlu frte, but will not sliade itstSt 



If we cut the roots of barberriet, and put tbem 
into a strong lixivium of peari-ashes and water, a 
very agreeable yellow will proceed from them. 

Another fine transparent yellow is made br 
boiling tlic root of a imdberry-tree, well cleansed, 
in the foregoing lixivium. 

Yellow ochre makes a very good pale yellow; 
and being ground with gum water proves extreme- 
ly useful. 

Another very agreeable yellow is made by in- 
fusing the plant celudine in water; gently press it, 
and add to the liquor some alum-water; then let it 
boil. 

To extract yeUoxo from French berriet. 

In a quart of the preceding lixivium, boil 2 oz. 
of French berries, till the liquor is of a fine vcl- 
low; strain it from the yellow berries, and wlien 
cold it is fit for use. To the berries put a pint of 
the same lixivium, and boil it till the liquor is as 
strong as gall-stones; with which shade any yel- 
lows: this boil till it comes to a brown; with the 
addition of a little ox-gall, it will serve to shade 
the gold-leaf. 

A yellow may be made by infusing saffron in 
pure water. VVhcn this is steeped in rectified 
8])irit of wine, there is nothing higher; but it is 
very apt to fly unless it is highly p;ummed. 

A good yellow, for the illumination of prints, 
mav be exu-acted from the roots of qinger; which 
make a good green, when mixed with transparent 
venligi'is. 

Those yellows, called English and Dutch pinks, 
are made with French berries, ground to a fine 
powder, and then boiled. 

Xin^^s yellow y a fine body-colour, is much used 
in heightening the ochre for gold lace, &c. 

Orange cobur is made of a mixture of vermil 
ion and gamboge, the latter most predominant. 

Jieds, 

Red-lead, or minium, is a strong heavy colour. 
The following are the directions tor preparing it: 
Put four ounces in a glass, to a quart of ram water, 
and when it has been thoroughly stirred, pour oft 
the water; by a frequent repetition of this, there 
will remain at the bottom of the glass a beautiful 
red, when dry, which is to be used with gum- wa- 
ter. When the colour has been thus prepared, 
not more than twenty grains will remain out oi 
four ounces. 

Carmine affords tlic highest and most perfect 
crimson, and is the most beautiful of all reds, for 
with this colour and lake the shades may be made 
as strong as wanted. This colour should never b« 
purchased but in day-light; for if not good, it will 
spoil the work. 

Lakes. 

Lake is a fine transparent colour, not much in 
ferior to carmine; but in painting witli carmine 
on that part of the print on which the light is sup- 
posed to strike, lay on the first tint as light as pos- 
sible, working it stronger as it grows darker, and 
touch it irt the dai*kcr parts wiih lake. 

To make lake, prepare a lixivium, made with 
the ashes of vine-twigs, and to three pints add a 
pound of the best ^^und Brazil-wood; boil it till 
half the lixivium is evaporated; strain it off; boil 
it again witli the addition of four ounces of fresh 
Brazil-wood, two ounces of cochineal, hidf an 
ounce of terra merita, and a pint of water; evapo- 
rate as before; add half an ounce of burnt alum 
(reduced to an iinjialpable powder), and a quaiter 
of a drachm of arsenic; dissolve them in it, by 
stirring it with a stick; when settled strain it. To 
I give this a body, reduce two cuttle-fish bones to a 
I powder, and putting it in, let it dry leisurely. 
I Grind it in a quantity of water, in which let it steep; 
i stndn it through a oloth, and making it into a few 
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Jliifitt^r lake. 

K il llio fthreils ot" superfine scarlet cloth in a ley 
m:«i!': '»t*t)ic ashc^ of burnt tartar; miicn suflK-ienl- 
1t ■ f'ih <l, atlil 5<)im* coc-hinryl, powiln-ed mastio, 
iiM :klu!ii; boil ihis ^;ain, anil strain it throii^^h a 
bnfc ^ A oral tiiiien. Tlic first time, tin: bu<; must 
ht: ftraine^l fmm top to bottom; and the remaining; 
pov matter bein^ taken out, let the !)ag; be well 
i»«>ht:i!: ufter this strain tlie liijuor throuj^h the 
bar apiin. -when a paste wilt remain on the bidcR, ; 
which diviilc into small cake% fur use. 

^Ii^fft*^. — Steep four ounces of the best Uracil- i 
vjo^t in a piitt and a half of the finest distilled ' 
uncirar. for three weeks at least, though tlic lonj;cr 



of the pastil, or paste; mix ihem together thorough- 



ly, and let them remain twelve hours. To extract 
the ultramarine from the paBte, iK>ur clean water 
upon it; on pressing the paste witn the hands, the 
ultramarine will come out for its reception: place 
a glass tumbler under the hand; let it settle iq 
this Mater till the ultnunanne sinks to the bottom. 
If the colour seems foul, cleanse it thus: DiaaoKe 
some tattar in water; add as much of it to the ul- 
tnunarine as will cover it; let it stand twelve hours; 
wash it iu warm water, when the colour will bo 
well clarified and perfectly clean. Let the ultra- 



it rrrrainv the b«rtti*r it is; seethe llic whole in hal- marine be of a high colour, and well ground. 
•*ir:«n vvkinr, till it boils up threi* or four times; X.-xt to altranuirine in beauty, is Pruttianblue, 

but it does not grind kindly wiUi water, on account 



M it settle for a d.iy or two; put it to an ounce of 
[■C'AiUred alum, and into a clean pan with the It- 
quir. let it remain for iwenlv-four houi-s; hrat the . 
CfiOi^K-'vitinn, and hiir it till it is cold; when it has 
r-ir^l ftViul twelve hours, strain it, and add two" 
c-uTiU.->dih boiw.'S, prepared tm before. 

Crimton, 

la tvelve ounc4*9 of pale fttalc beer, boil one 
wac*- of ground Urtzil-wotxl, till Oie colour is as 
■MMif; a4 flesired; strain il through a linen clotli, 
Art', 'jocik- it ui> for use. If wantc-d to bring tbis 
P'.-j>ir lo a b'Hly, take some dri<'d ox-blood, re- ; 
liiTf-d to u fiowder, and mix it with the c«>lour. 

A 5iK* crimson may be I'Xtracted from the berry- ' 
>-ur!ng spinach, which, being pres<Hcd, affords a 
iTj Ji^»-afde juic<'; to this a<ld a fourth p:ut of 
kJ-ir*: boil il, and when cohl it is fit for use. i 

'►r a i«TT beautiful red mjiy be extracted from 
iL^ Tvd beet r^t, baked with a little sti'ong vine- ; 
rv a:.«! alum; when cold it is fit for use. 

.r»».'^^r. — Put twenty or more grains of bruised 
r'«-;i.n*-al into a gallipot, with as many drops of 
••j- 1-ry • f lartnr as will make; ir give fiiilh its co- 
><.r. ad'l I'-i Oiis iiiixliiiv about half a siMiont'ul of 
wv-r, i-r rnon*, aufl a ^erj' agreeable puqde Mill 
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of its oilv substance. 

Jiluc hice is n colour of a very good body, and 
flows very agreeably in tlie peucil; wash it accord- 
ing to Uie rules laid down for ultramarine. 

Blackt. 

The proper blacks for water colours are ai 
follows: 

Ivovy blacky which is prepared in the following 
manner: Let tlie iTory black be thoroughly grouira, 
and there will naturally proceed from it a liquor 
of an oily substance: mix as much of it aa will 
make it work freely in the pencil. It has a fine 
gloss, and is extremely serviceable in painting of 
shining objects. 

Indian ink is a very good black, and of great 
service, as it may bo laid to any shade, and will 
always shade itself; on which account it is often 
used for drawings. 

Greent. 

Sap-green is a colour extremely serviceable, and 
the best green for water colours, being of a gummy 
substance, and diluting easily in water. It produces 
an endless variety of tints, and has the advantage 
of shading itself. 

.i sea or artificial green^ is made by mixing in- 
digo and sa[)-grcen, which may be made lighter bj 
:i<lding more or less indigo; it is a very services^ 
ble colour, easily M-orked, ancl productive of many 
tint<t. This colonr, as well as sap-green, shades 
itself. The indigo must be well ground before 
yoti mix it. 

Another is made with indiffo vn^ gamboge^ well 
ground together : extremely useful m painting of 
trees, grass, vegetables. Sec. Willi the addition of 
sa[)-greeii, il is very serviceable in flowers, and 
shadlng-in of garments. 

Jinrum$, 

Burnt and iinlmnU terra de Sienna, are the 
wannest bniwns for front grounds, dead leaves, &o. 
work \r.i-\ fne, and are of gt'iieral use. 

/iistrr is also a gf>od and s<T\"iceable colour— 
The best Mtrt is ^ery bright and close: as it is a 
colrMtr difl'icult to work of itself, mirx a lillle Span- 
ish liriuoiice MJth it, that will mellow and takeoff 
ii.^ b:ir^bius>:. It niu-l l>c well ground; and the 
lii;;bLr it is •;iiinnieil, the better for use. 

,SMtii::/i Li/uo-icc is productive of a great varie- 
Ty fit brown tints, of a very agreeable colour; it 

• • ^• ;.«ir;iU: i* in:n!.' ^y bb-ndin;; cariiiinc I Mill nni •«b:ub- ifrlf, but works as free as any gum 

• liu vin.-, or i'l'l !>:••, Ui whulever nhade is ■ cnlmir^ !iy diluting it in fair water. 

I A fn-'jicn aurUiic is made by incorporating sap- 
Jif^iet. ■ grt-t'ii and c aniline, which is of an extraordinarily 

soft iiHtuiv; it is a colour extremely senieeable in 



K?air>»d. Ri'duce some aliiiu lo a vcrv* fine . 
;r« 't, put it to the pnqde litiiior, and a beautiful ^ 
«■-••:.•• ■'I will apiM-ar; slriln itllimtigh a line clotli: | 
L%- i? ki VHtti as possible; for though this is a cr>- 
4 •:? •Nicli, if yn»ii u«ie<l, looks extivmely well, ] 
r.« -f l.>"ig standing it is sulyt.-cl to decav, j 

h*.h'V\ iii^r i» fjr Mi|)erior to any otfier of the < 
& '. '. ir 'h<: liefp hh:«<b. i of red of all kinds, and 
» rk* iS fr»'C as ganibngt-. The best is bi*on;;hl 
:r- r« <.hi'ui in pots, aii<l has like ap{K>:irance of 
-i*; •-■m -iiiri, but verv bitter to the taste: il re- 

Purple. 
T»k" • i^bt o^inces ttf lo^^worMl, a pint of rain 
n---. v.A Mt o'liii e of :iliiiu; infuse it m-«.II over a 
u «*-«-. .Ti 1 wi II gltz' d pill or pipkin, fur about 
Ln '^ -..-». sdd 4 '.'HuL- f-f giitii-aiabic, |i-t il stand \ 
» * » »• • k 'tniT. It thr'>ii<;li a [liecr of line cloth, i 
t' ;■ .' ■ I ■■!■ , T It will iimnld. 

.^-i-^.-Vt" — \ r»-«l.i« r purpb* may be ni:*d<' by 

1 '-7. 'I »Jn-:ibiiV'-, f .iir nonrrs of llnt/il- 

. I J. I'll •■■! -t;*!*' t»»-ir; ln-ilitig il till tbe 

I •T-'^.z .1* i* d* vipil. It ni:iv be ina»le 



«<ii^i ' ^ (II- ' 
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nne isilie best and brightest blue. Pre- 



Eit hf healing six ounces of tlie lapis lazuli till | iMiniin;' floMcrs in water colours. 
nAf •oqI It m siruug vinegar; grind it with a 1 Jnother, by blending vtrmUmi tad 
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jtmglil]^: the biitre most be extremelj well ground 
before it ii ineorporated with the venmlion, and it 
will prodaee a Tcry good brown. 

DirectionM fir preparing mixed eolourt, 
A»h colour, — Ceniae, Keating's black and white, 
shaded with chenr-Btone black. 

.Boy.^-Lake and flake white, shaded with car- 
mine ; bistre and vermilion shaded with black. 

Changaible tUk. — ^Red lead and maatieot- water, 
•haded with sap-green and verdigris. 

«/ffioM^.— 'Lake and yellow, shaded with lake 
and Prussian blue. 

Cloud colour. — ^Light mastieot, or lake and white, 
■haded with blue verditer. 

Another. — Constant white and Indian ink, a little 
Termilion. 

wlno<Atfr.— -White with a little lake and blue vei^ 
diter, makes a very agreeable cloud colour, for 
that part next the horizon. 

Crufwon.— Lake and white, with a little rermil- 
lon, shaded with lake and carmine. 

ilame co/btir.— Vermilion and oq^iment, height* 
«ned with white. 

•/tfiioMa<.— Gamboge, shaded with minium and 
red lead. 

Fleoh co29tir.— ^3erase, red lead, and lake, for a 
iwarthj complexion, and jellowH>ehre. 

•^noMtfr.-^H^onstant white and a little carmine, 
■haded with Spanish liquorice, washed with cai> 
mine. 

French ^nMn.-^Light pink and Dutch bice, 
■haded with green pink. 

OloM grejf.'^-Cvniwei widi a little blue of anj 
kind. 

Bair cofotir.— Mastieot, oohre, umber, ceruse, 
and cherry-stone black. 

Zea</co/oiir.— Indigo and white. 

JUght blue, — Blue bice, heightened with flake 
white. 

Another. — Blue verditer, and white of any sort, 
well ground. 

light green, — ^Pink, imalt, and white. 

•^no/A«r.-*Blue verditer and ^raboge. 

Another. — Gamboge and verdigris The chief 
ttse of this green is to lay the ground colours for 
trees, fielili, &c 

Xion tawneff. — Red lead, and mastieot, shaded 
with umber. 

Murrey. — Lake and white lead. 

Oronf'^.— Red lead and a little mastieot, shaded 
With gall-stone and lake. - 

Orange tawnev. — Lake, light pink, a little mat* 
licot, shaded with gall-stone and lake. 

Fearl co^ur.— Carmine, a little white, sliaded 
with lake. 

Popir\jay green. G re e n and mastieot; or pink 
and a little indigo, shaded with intligo. 

Purple. — ^Indigo, Spanish brown, and white | 
or blue bice, red and white lead ( or blue bice 
indlake. 

Huooet. — Chenr-stoiie black and white. 

ScaHeL — Red lead and lake, with or without 
Vermilion. 

^Ssa-jreen.— Biee, pink, and white, shaded with 
pink. 

Sky tolour. — ^Ught mastieot and white, for the 
lowest and lightest parts ; second, red ink and 
whiter third, blue biee and white; fourth, blue bice 
•lone. These are all to be softened into one ano- 
ther at the edres, so as not to appear harsh. 

filfcy colour for drapery.—Bhxe biee and ceruse, 
or ultramarine and white, shaded with indigo. 

Strtrw co/^tir.— Mastieot and a very little lake, 
■haded with Doleh pink. 

ToOem eeisirf.— Indigo, white, and lake; or fine 
IktA Um Md lake, diaded with indlgoi or Ut- 



rous, smalt, and biee, tne latter most predomi- 
nant 

Water. — Blue and white, shaded with blue, and 
heightened with white. 

Another. — Blue verdi^s, shaded with indigo^ 
and heightened with white. 

DirectioTufor umng the co'oure. 
The pencils must be fast in Uie quills, m)t^tto 
part in the middle. 

Before beginning, have all the colours ready, 
and a palette for the convcniency of mixing themi 
a paper to lay under the hand, as well as to trr the 
colours upon ; also a large brush, called a fiieli, to 
wipe off tne dust from them. 

Being now prepared, proceed in the paintingi 
which, if a landscape, lay on first dead celoura 
freely all over the piece leaving no part — o» 
vered. 

Then proceed widi the lighter parts, as the sky* 
sun-beams, kc.: then the yellowish beams, with 
mastieot and white; next the blueiiess of the sky, 
with blue verditer alone; for purple douda, mix 
only lake and white, making the colours deeper 
as they go upwards from the horizon, except in 
tempestuous skies. Tlie tops of distant mountains 
must be worked so faint, that they may seem to lose 
themselves in the air. 

Bring the colours forward as the distance de» 
creases; painting the first ground next the horizon, 
downwards, of a blubh sea-green; and aa you ad* 
vance forward, of a darker green, till you come lo 
the fore-ground itself; which, as it is the darkest 
part of aU, with dark men, worked so as to give 
the appearance of shrubbery, &c 

In painting trees, having first laid a little verdi- 
gris green for a dead colour, proceed with workiag 
It so as to give a leafy appearance. 

Brin^ some of the leaves forward with mastieot 
and white; for the trunk, work the brown with sai>- 
green; if oak trees are intitxluced, lay on soino 
touches to express leaves of ivy twined about it. 

All distinct objects are to be made imperfect, aa 
they appear to the eye. 

In puinting flesh, the following are the best di« 
rections for preparing the work so as aflerwarda 
more readily to produce the effects of colours seen 
in nature. 

Take flake-white and a little lake, blend them 
together, and with that lay the ground colour; 
then shade with red ochre, cherry-stone black, anil 
a little lake, mixed tcgelhcr, touchiiic thelipa, 
cheeks. Sec. with a tint of carmine, and heighten 
the flesh with white and a little carmine. Re* 
member never to heighten it with pure white, 
which will always give it a cold appearance. 

It may be recommende<l to the student in g«M> 
ral, whatever is the subject of his drawing, not to 
finish any one part first, but to work up every part 
gradually alike, until he finds nothing wanting to 
complete the whole. 

Wherevur he lays on strong touches, he must be 
careful in those places to bring up his work to an 
equal roundness and strengtli, temiHfrin^and sweet* 
ening the colours with a sharper pencil than the 
first, that no lumps or harsh eu^es may be lef\, but 
tliat the shadows may all lie uisperseil, soi\ and 
smooth, and gliding gently into one another. 

The occasional roughness of the work need not 
discount the artist; for it is easily softened hj 
degrees with other tints and sliadows: observio^ 
only to sweeten, mellow, and heighten them ae* 
cording as Uie light hapi>ens to fall. 

A method has oeen lately discovered of oombin* 
ing the effects of water colours with those of cray- 
on-painting by means of wax crayons. It is au ia» 
gemooa 9aa pleasing mode of practice. 
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TV fireveni the eolourt/rom crackinq', 

BotI 9 ooneet of the best and cloarett giue, with 
1 pint of clear vater, and a half an ouitce of the 
fioert alont, till dissolTed. Thit is a Tcry service- 
ible liquor, with which temper those coloum, in- 
traded for tky , as it will prevent them from crack- 
iag. 

T» make a tolution of gum, 

DiiaolTe an ounce of white gum arable, and half 
m ounce of double refined sugar, in a quart of 
ming-watcT; strain it through apiece of muslin, 
tnen bottle it off* for use, keeping il free from dust. 

mhmiKer metho<L^^Ttkkt some of the whitest sort 
of gum arable, then bruise and tie it in a piece of 
vooUcn cloth, steef) it in spring water till dissolved. 
If mo Miff, which is known by the shining of the 
t-doort, add more water ; if too weak, more gum. 
With this vater temper most of the colours, using 
nik a qtiantity of it, that the colours, when dry, 
beii^ touched, will come off. 

7T» ktep^ietfrom the vork. 

Hannr prcpaired the gum water, add a little co- 
banntiu, which, if the work should be exposed, 
*ill keep it from being dami^jcd by the flics. 
7> prepare alum -water. 

Tike 4 ounces of alum, and a pint of spring- 
viter; boil it till the alum is thoroughly dissolved; 
liter it through blotting paper, and it is fit for use. 

Before laying on the colours, take some of this 
merkoC, and with a sponge wet the buck of the 
isper, « hicfa, if not good, must be wetted Uiree or 
nar tinea. This will not onlr prevent the sink- 
isg of the coloun, but will also keep them from 
hfuag, and give an additional beauty and lustre. 
*—*■"»>** ■■ that the paper must be dried each time 
kdfac« wetting it again. 

T^ make Ume^waier, 

Pw aome unalacked lime in a welt-glazed pan ; 
lower it with pure water; let it remain so for one 
<ir,tlMeB itrain off the water, and keep it for use. ^y 
(he aarana of thia water, sap green may be changed 
iMoblue. 

TV make a Uxhittm of pearl athet. 

Sterp hftlf an ounce of pearl ashes in clear water 
lor OBC day; strain off the water as clean as possi- 
Me. This iafiision will prove extremely scnicea- 




BaDT ooloun, paiticularly lirazil wood; to 

it will give an ailditional beauty and lustre. 

To reoUre decayed colaure. 

distilled rosemary water, or essence of 

, and with a few drops temper the colours, 

k, however dead or faded, will recover tlieir 

ynaiuve brilliancy. This essence will prevent 

fi» bmhblea which arc troublesome in grinding 

wlje acd omUre. 

Uqtad gold for vellum painting. 

Katviar procured some of the finest leaf gold, 

It with HToag gum-water, adding more gum- 

aa is iamd requisite; when thorouehly gitjuiid 

r It with a small quantitv of sulitiiUMtc of 

y. binding it in the shell witli a little dis- 

goiD; tpmd it equally over the shell, and 

iiiJi water onlr, for gilding funs, kc. 

iMpad wAirr fvr the same. 
Busnoer of making this is the same as tliat 
rf bfud geld, only remeiubering tu temiier it u iUi 
cf «9*t abd not water. 

To make glaire of eggo. 
tkr white* witli a spoon till they rise in a 
Iri them ilaad twelve houn, and they will 
la cAan&rd into good glaire. 

7 a reafare rusted liquid mtver. 

niilr, cover that part of the 
iih the jtuee of garlic, which will 

IIHMr il cflcctuallr. 
Ormmd fa mymherorgM upon, 
Vtaftsanr ikMicfpWBUMnt, (at they are 




far preferable to glove leather) and boil them in a 
^ nuart of spring water till coiismnecl to a pint; strain 
the size from tlie shreds, and put it into a well 
glazed pan; use it before it is coliJ. Be careful, 
when laying on the silver or gold, that the size is 
not too moist, nor too dr}-, for in either case tlierc 
, will be danger of impairhig Oic work. 

To prevent gloss on draieings. 
Too much gum in the composition of ink em- 
ployed in drawings is the cause of the offensive 
gloss which arises, in dif&rcnt degrees, from what 
18 called Indian ink, according to the caprice or 
ignorance of the manufacturer. This evil is 
irremediable, made with such ink, without the risk 
j of defacing their burfaccs. But it may be avoided 
' by the artisl comfKising his own ink,' by an union 
of ivory or lamp black, with a small iiorlion of 
! Prussian blue, or indigo, for a blue black; and the 
same blacks united with raw or burnt umber, bis- 
tre, Vandyke, or any other brown instead of the 
blue for u brown black. These should be incor- 
porated by mixing them in weak gum water, (or 
{>erhaps malt-wort would answer better), first levi- 

fating them very fine in common water, on a mar- 
ie slab. AVhen dried to a paste, the glutinous 
matter should be, and not till then, well mixed 
with them. The pro[)er strength may be readily 
known by a fe#r tnals, and that will be found sui- 
ficienlly strong which binds the composition 
i enough to prevent rubbing off by the touch. Indian 
ink drawings should be handled as little as possi- 
ble, for tlio slightest rubbing produces a certain 
decree of glusK, and frequent n*i)etition8 of it 
make the gloss more apparent and decided. 
To prebare wash colours for maps. For yelUno. 
Dissolve gamboge in water: or French benies 
stce[)ed in water, the liquor strained, and gum ara- 
bic added. 

For red. 
Steep Brazil dust in vinegar, with alum. 
Or, dissolve litmus in water, and add spirit of 
wine. 

Or, sleep cochineal in water, etrained, and add 
gum. 

For blue. 
Dilute Saxon blue with water. 
Or, to the solution of litmus add distilled Tine- 
gar. 

For green. 
Dissolve distilled water in verdigris, and add 
gum. 
Or, dissolve sap green in water, and add gum. 
[ Litmus is rendered green by adding p. p. m. kali 
! to its solution. 

To kffp tvattr-colmat from sinking. 
Boil 4 ounces (tfulum in a pint of vpring watcr» 
till it is thoroughly dissolved; filter it tluxiugh 
brown pu(>er, and ke<'p it for use. 

Before laving on the colours, take a sponge, and 

: wet the b'U'k nt the |)aper with this water while it 

is hoL This will not only present the colours from 

> sinking, but will likeMise give them an additional 

[ beauty and iustix^ and piX'Ser^e them irum fading. 

If the paper \% not gomi it muKt be wu?lied tluve or 

foiirtiriirs with this Mater, drying it every time. 

I If the printii are to he \amiiiiied, wattli them all 

' over utitli >»hiteKiuix'h, before beginning to lay on 

. the colours. 

To prtparr charcoal ami chalks for (heaving. 

I Saw the fiiK-st gntin thurcoal into slips ot the 

size wanted, and put ihi-ni into a pipkin of melted 

: bet'Vw^A; put them near a t^low fire for half an 

! hour, take thrni out, and when tliey are pei-fectly 

'. c(Nil they an? fit for use. The advantages of tliese 

|>encils are, that thev can be made at the moat 

trifling exiiense, and that drawings made with \t^m 

are as iicnoaneut aa ink. 
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The aboTe process will harden both red and 
black chalks^ and make them permanent also. 
To make canmnated lake for crayona. 

The «!ecocliaa •which floats over the coloured 
precipitate known hy the name of carmine, bein^ 
still highly coloured, the addition of sulphate oi 
alumine, which is afterwards decomposed by a so- 
lution of carbonate of soda, disengages the alumine, 
and the latter, in precipitating itself, carries with 
it the colouring part of Uie bath. According to the 
dose prescribed for the composition, 2 or 3 ounces 
of alum may be employed. The greater or less 
quanti^ of this substance, the base of which seizes 
on the colouring fecula, determines the gixf^ter or 
less intensity observed in tlie colour of tlie lake re- 
sulting from it When the process is conducted on a 
small scale, and by war ot trial, the precipitate is 
received on a filter. It is then washed with warm 
water, and when it has acquired the consistence of 
soft paste, it is formed into smttll cakes or sticks. It 
is tliis substance which constitutes the beautiful 
carminated lakes used for crayon painting. 

y^nothery iti the large way. — In operating on a 
large scale, the whole of the alkaline liquor judged 
nccessaiy, after a few trials, to decompose the 

3uantitY of alum intended to be employed, may be 
ivided into tliree or four separate portions. As 
many cloth filters as there are alkaline portions, 
being then prepared, the first portion of alkaline 
liquor is poured out, and the coloured precipitate 
resulting from it is received on one of the filters : 
the coloured liquor which passes through the filter 
receives the second portion of alkaline liquor, and 
the latter produces a second precipitate, which is 
received on a new filter. This operation is then 
continued till the lastportlon of alkaline liquor 
has been cmiiloyed. Ttie lakes deposited on tlie 
filters are washed in warm water; and when drain- 
ed, are carried along with their cloth to the plas- 
ter dryew, or to beds of new bricks. These dners, 
made of wrought plaister in the form of thicK ba- 
sins, attract the moisture of the i>aste, and shorten 
the process. The first precipitation gives a car- 
minated lake of a very high colour; the second is 
somewhat higher; and the rest go on decreasing in 
the same manner. 

By these means the artist obtains from the same 
bath shades of colour varied to infinity, much mel- 
lower, and more delicate tlian those resulting from 
a mechanical mixture of white clay in dinerent 
doses, and lake saturated with colour by one ope- 
ration. 

To preserve pencil and chalk draxoingu. 

Get a pcai or txtb, sufiicieutly spacious to admit 
tJie drawing horizontally ; fill it witli clean water; 
and run tlie drawin|( through in that direction: 
then lay it on something flat to dry. (Do not lay 
tlie drawing, while loety on any coloured wood, 
such as maliogan^, &cc. which will stain the paper 
in sti'eaks.) This will take ofi* the loose lead. 

Secondly. Fill the same vessel a second time, 
with rather more than one-third new milk, and 
the remaining part clean water, through which run 
the drawing again horizontally, and leave it to dry 
as before. 

Should milk be scarce, mix a little (in the pro- 
poilions above-mentioned), in a tea-cup, and run 
the drawing lightly over witli a camel-hair pencil, 
the water having already taken off the superfluous 
lead, and, in some dcgi-ee, fixed Uie other; but be 
JmtticuUirly light with the pencil, never •touching 
the drawing twice in the same place. 

To preserve black lead pencil dravingt. 

Apply a thin wash of isinglass, which will pre- 
rent rubbing oflT of either black lead, or of hird 
black chalk. The simple application of akimmed 
milk will produce the lame effeet. In uaing the I 



latter, lay the drawing flat, upon the lurfiiee of th< 
milk; then taking it up expeditiously, hang it, bi 
one corner, till it drains and dries. The milt 
must be perfectly free from cream, or it will 
grease the paper. 

To fix crayon colours. 

Paste your paper on canvas, stretched on s 
frame in the usual way. When your drawing is 
finished, dilute drying oil with spirits of turpen- 
tine, and .apply the mixture to the back of^ the 
drawing, or on the canvas. In a few days, wlien 
perfectly dry, give the face of the picture a coating 
of the same, and your crayon drawing will become 
(as the discoverer terms it| an oil painting. 
To make artificial black leaapeticui. 

Melt together fine Cumberland black-lead in 
powder and shell lac. This compound is to be 
repeatedly powdered and re-melted until of uni- 
form composition; it is then sawn into slips, and 
mounted as usual. Pencils thus made are uniform, 
and of great strength, and there is no waste of ma- 
terials. 

To make EneUsh draranng pencils. 
They are formed of black-lead alone, sawn 
into slips, which are fitted into a groove made ini 
piece 01 wood, and anotlier slin ofwood glued ovex 
them: the softest wood, as cedar, is made choice 
of, tliat the pencil may be the easier cut; and a 
part at one end, too short to be conveniently used 
after the rest has been worn and cut away, is led 
unfilled with the black-lead, that there may be nc 
waste of so valuable a commodity. 

These pencils are jg;reaUy preferable to others, 
being accompanied with some degree of the same 
inconveniences, and being very unequal in theti 
(luality, on account of different sorts ol the mine- 
nU being fraudulently joined together in one pen- 
cil, the fore-part bein^ commonly pretty good, 
and the rest of an inferior kind. Some, to avoid 
these imperfections, take the finer pieces of black- 
lead itself, which they saw into slips, and fix foi 
use in port-crayons: this is doubtless the snresl 
way of obtaining black-lead crayons, whose good^ 
ness can be depended on. 

To make ci'uyonsfot' drawing. 

Mix to one pint of boiling water 3 ounces ol 
spermaceti, 1 lb. of fine ground long ash with the 
colouring matter a sufficient quantity; roll oat tlu 
paste, and when half dry, cut it in pipes. 

Another method. — This jireparation has givet 
birth to a particular kind of painting. In the larg« 
way, it consists in mixing up with the colourec 
bath an argillaceous matter of^the first quality, anc 
subjecting the whole to careful evaporation, or ic 
exposing the liquid paste on dryers of plaster witi 
a clean cloth to prevent the crayon from adherin| 
to the dryer. 

This method is more ei-onomical than the che- 
mical process; but it requires a very nice choie< 
in the quality of the white desired for the o|)era- 
tion, and in particular the precaution of ]>revioai 
washing, to remove the fine sandy parts with wblcl 
tlie finest white clays ai*e mixed. 

If the composer of crayons be also a manufae< 
turer of carminated lakes, and prefer to mix thi 
bath of cochineal with white clay, well washed 
and of the first quality, he may obtain the aapii 
shades by diluting with one measure of the decoo* 
tiou of cochineal, different quantities of clay. Foi 
example, a pound of decoction saturated with co 
lour, and a quarter of a pound of clay; the sami 
quantity of decoction, and half a pound of clay; : 
pound, and so on. 

To enlarge or diminish the size of a picture. 

Divide the sides of the original with a pair o 
compasses into any number ot equal parts, 
rule lines acroaa with a black lead peawl from 
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to side, and from top to bottom. Then liaving the 
paiKT of the nisc intended, diiidt; it into the same 
MBibi'r of sf luarrs, cither larj^er or less, to cnhirjije 
rr cufitract it. llien placin}; the oi*ipn:il l>ctbfe 
Tii-i, di-aw S4iuare by M|iiare ttie sevcKil pai-ts, oli- 
irning lo make tlie ]wrt of the tif^tii'e you dniw 
Lli in ilie SMme part of the Miiiurcs in the copy as 
it lUfc* in the original. To prevent mistaken, 
n<iin!MT the M|uares both of tlie original and copy. 

Tti pr«vpi)t the necei«ity of loilin^ across tlie 
onpnal, which mav injure' it, take a aquai<c* pane 
(f cT^iWEi f;biAa and divide its sides, and also its top 
iwl boctonu into ecpial parts; then fn)nk each divi- 
M'jn drav lines across the glass with lamp black 
^Aind «ith |i;um water, and divide tlie glass into 
■4'a.m-s. Then lav tlie glass upon the original, 
snd having draw n tlie iame number of s(|uares upon 
the pajicr, pixH'eef] to copy into cacli Sipiaix: on the 
p«j>^ iK\L*t apiiears behind each curresi>onding 
^iOUT ftf the glass. Instead of a glass, an oiien 
tnciie with threads stretched across will answer. 
To take a cofty of a print or drawinif. 

I'skc a sheet of tiie finest white palter, wet it 
\.\tT «ith clean linM.-ed oil on one side, and wijM.' 
IV oil ofTclran, tlten Irl it stand and dry, othci*- 
«i*c ii will s|K>il a printed picture by the soaking 
Uir «^ uf the oil. Flaviiig thus prei»ared the |)a- 
^r. i«y it im any printeil or iminted picture, and 
\\ i&ay'be «cen {M-rlectly thmugh; then with a black 
kkl (vticit copy « ith ease any pictui-e on the oiled 
pk(vr. itivn nut it iii>on a slieet of clean white pa- 
^r. And with a little ]>ointe<l tracer or buniisher, 
^d o»ur Uic fttriikes drawn upon the oiled juiper, 
•od the sarB«; *iU be very nealJy aiMl exactly drawn 
■>a the w bite jiaper. 

Tf mike a scale for diviiUn^ tfu: vanithing lines 

itt perspecttve. 

Take a sbcet of pa|ier, and having made an hori- 
twLai lino, fix on a p'jint, as a centre, called the 
^al of light. Let this (Mint bu crossed with 
Ciacor.al laii«-s, in various directions. 

lift in*tmment tlius prepared, will form a sure 
p^ to an unexperienced L-yx.; in taking the pn>s- 
^«tjvc lifiv% of all objects placed at right angles, , 
h^L M ftrvt-ts, buildings, churches, apartments, 
>v skt* ly pUcing it under the leaf to In: drawn on. 
T» P:i.di.'r iJtr instrument more comph'te, a plate 
if ^Us* kitoulil be aildcd of the baine size as the 
Ws -J ttkc drawing book on which Uie dark lincff 
A^Jd tK drawn. 

7*a mLc -water cohttrtfor ammala. 
Ihrtea. 

rn^ritut brwn. — Keil fM:hrc and black, mixed 
l3fetlw>r, sfia«ie4l «ith black, heightened with red 
ie«T K«t white. 

O'Tv — illack and white mixirtl, shaded with 
«T«ite, and bistre; heightened with pui-e 



B^k — Rljick lightly laid on, shailed withKoat- 
^% uUftk abd bi»tre; heightened with majilicot. 

IJ0719. 

f»i^%j' Ckuch the same inaoncr as hogs, adding 
like la tL» grr/ui»tl colour. 

HrurM. 

he^,wm^^hrcj rrd-orhre, and black, mixed; 
^>4 •iih w<>(re ami ixiry- black. 

tt'ohr.4. 

liqii'Tricc and black, shaded with bhiek. 
.I«aer«. 
•MJ whiff mixed; or add a little bn>wn 
r!'tl •ilia bLick. 

KlephaniM. 

*hif'', and .S|ianinh rKpiorire mixed; 

vrtis black ami histre; tlie inner (wit of 

lilion aiMl while, ahadvd witli black. 

•MMdbryt, Uc. 

■dbtock, bciKhiCMd with niatU- 




i cot and white: the face, black and bistre mixeil, 
I as also their feet, and below their bellies, shaded 
! with black and pink mixed witli a little brown- 
i ochre. 
i Stajfs. 

Krown-ochre, shaded with bistre towards the 
back; the neck and belly white, the moidh and 
ears inclinine: to red, the hoofs black, and legs 
shaded with black. 

TopniiU fniit in water colours. 
.^/>/iZM.— Thin masticot mixed with verdigris, 
shatfed with bmwn oehre. 

T^izr*.— Masticot, deepened and mellowed with 
brown-oe.lire; the b1r>om the same as the apple. 

Chemeft. — Vermilion and lake, shaded with 
carmine, heightened with vermilion and white. 

.V/rawAemM.— White; dr.iw it over with ver- 
milion and lake, shaded with fine lake, heii;htened 
with red lead and masticot, mixetl; antl, i)ller, 
w^h white; stipple tlicm with white and thin lead 
only. 

Blue Cvapea.'^'Dwek, purjde, shaded with blue; 
the bloom bice. 

IVIdtc iivnpet. — A mixture of verdigris and 
masticot, shaded with thin verdigris, heightened 
with masticot and white. 

7^«7<7if'*.-— Thin masticot, sliaded with brown- 
ochre; the bloom lake, heightened with white. 
To ptu'nt powers, 
Awinihu. — A tender wash of gamboge, shaded 
with sap given and carmine, blended together. 
Hound the centre leave a broad white space, which 
shade with Indian ink and green sap, mixed; stip- 

{>le the gamboge with a purjde extracted from 
ogwood; the cup, in the inside, strong yellow, 
shaded with Dutch pink, or gall-stones; stipple it 
with white, darkenin|r the white gradually with 
Indian ink, as the shade increases. 

»1ncmonc». — A thin wash of gamboge, shaded 
with bistre, or carmine and sap green Idended to- 
gether; the Rtri IK'S carmine, shaded with the same, 
indigo in the <Iai-kest parts, or stipple with it The 
leaves sap given, shaded witli indigo and French 
berries: the stalk brown. 

I'ellov Crown Jmftenah. — ^A thin wash of gam- 
bo);e, upon that another of washed red lead, shad- 
ed with carmine. The leaves sap green, shaded 
with indi};o and French berries. 

Jinm-ft. — A light tint of nure carmine, over which 
another e((ually li^lit of remvian blue, which will 
give the (Towers a tint of that bloom which appears 
in natiiiv; ])ruceed with darker shades of c;irmine, 
of the best sort. In the darkest parts of the flower, 
add a litth; indij^o, ^hich will give a rbnndiurss 
and body to your work.— If the seeds are seen, lay 
on some gambo^', shaded with gall htone; the un- 
jH-r side nftlie leaves sAp green, shaded with imli- 
j^> and French benies mixed; the umhT pait, 
Mhite indigo and san green, mixe<l; shadi-d ^itb 
the saiin . The stalks brown, made of tap green 
and carmine, shaded \»ith indigo. 

ii'tsr-fnuls. — A ]i\\h' >» :ishof carini!iO,*hadeil » ith 
a stitiiij;* r wash ol the sjime; ht the liati-hiii};s be 
extn-m«-ly temlir. pre'.tr\ing that tninspaii'iity 
and swti'iiKss the llnwirbsis hv nature. The stalks 
ami b-avis hi'jjin and t'ini-h w'ith s:ip green, after 
viliith, a sli};lif u:isb nl"i-:iiiiiine. 

Unui:(r Cio-an Imjniiuln. — A thin wash of red 
lead, \\\*' lif^ltt siimlcs cariuiiie, the daik vermilion 
and bistre iiii\<'d; ilie st-ed the same as the lluwer. 
Till* li-H^es atiii siidks »m the pn'eediiig. 

If'ini'tf SmU'-x. — Tin; iiisiilr of the fa'tals ubitr, 
sliaded with s;ip <;!-ti n, or {gamboge ami biMn ; 
which iiiNidis uie to be >>hvHii b\ cui-ringthe le.i\i-s 
liack at the mils, or splitttnv; them. Hie oiit«iidi-H, 
a thin wash of rrmiiie and lak'* mi\f d, sliadid «iO.\ 
caritiint,— indi^u fur the darkvhl tiiuWa. IVX'sV^ 
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be obseired, that lome of the flowers growing on 
the same stalk are inclinable to purple, others to 
earminc; the stjle and batton8,to be seen at the end 
of the flower, are of a faint green. The stalks, 
sap-green and carmine; the leaves, sap green, 
shaded with indigo and French berries. 
To draw birds in water coloitra. 

JEagles, — Black and broMrn, shaded with indigo; 
the feathers heightened by brown oehre and white; 
the beak and claws saifron, shaded with bistre; the 
eyes with vermilion, heightened with mastioot or 
saffron, shaded with vermilion. 

Turheus. — Both male and female: — ^the back 
black and white, mixed gradtiallr, shaded off to a 
white under the belly; sprinlded and shaded with 
black. 

SvaTU. — ^White shaded with black; the legs and 
bills black; the eyes yellow, a ball in the midst. 

Gee*^.— <^ruse shaded with black; the ]^gs 
black; the bill red. 

Pheasants. — White and black mixed; the eyes 
like those of the falcon; the legs Dutch pink, shad- 
ed with black. 

Owls. — Ochre mixed with white, in different 
shades; the legs yellow ochre, 

Hides for painting landscape in voter colours. 

The most useful colours for landscapes are, lake, 
burnt ochre, gamboge, indigo, or light red, sepia, 
Prussian blue, and terra de sienna. 

Skies are tinted with indigo; and the distant hills 
may also receive a finish WMh of the same colour. 
Buildings, ground, and road, should be tinted with 
ochre. The bushes and grass may be forwarded 
with a tint of gamboge. The distances may be 
heightened with a tint of lake, and the dark sha- 
dows of the building may be tinted with sepia. 

In retiring hills, tint tne whole with weak blue, 
then the nearer ones with indigo and lake; then add 
a little gamboee to the next, keeping one subordi- 
nate to the other; the most distant being lost in 
the aerial tints. Clouds should be tinted with se- 
pia. Opposing masses of trees ^ould be tinted 
with sepia and indigo, and distant trees with grey. 
The lights warmed with gambo^ and ochre, and 
their uiades deepened with indigo. Force is ac- 
quired by adding sepia to indigo, in the cold parts, 
and sepia with lake to the glowing i>arts. Breadths 
of liglit are obtained by aestroying the scattered 
lights with gr^** 

To prepare a landscape. 

The student is first to sketch the outlines faintly 
with a black lead pencil, and then proceed with 
the hair pencil to tint and shadow, without the in- 
tervention of the crow-pen, or without any other 
fixed outline than what me tints and shadows pro- 
duce. 

The mixture of the grey colour is made of burnt 
nmber, indigo, and lake; each to be rubbed in a 
saucer separately, and then mixed in due propor- 
tion in a fourth saucer, so as to produce the exact 
colour, which may be called a warm ^cey. 

The colour is tnen to be thinned with water for 
the light tints, as the sky, distances, Sec Deeper 
are to be used for the darker shadows, and near 
parts, finishing off, and softening with water, till 
the exact effect is produced. 

He may then proceed to colour according to the 
following directions. 

Colours to be used. — Coal brown, rosy madder, 
Prussian blue, indigo, ultramarine, brown sienna, 
Roman ochre, yellow ochre, Venetian red, gam- 
b(^, burnt lienna, lamp blaek, Vandyke brown, 
purple lake. 

To select the colours. 

The eloads are produced by a thin mixture of in- 
diro and lake. 

Tbe asnre sky, towards th« horizon, is of lake 



and gamboge, and thoold be done nith m cleir 
brush. 

The lower, or horizontal cloadi, are tinged with 
ultramarine. 

The distant lands are of ultramarine and lake. * 

The distant trees are also of ultramarine, with a 
wash of indiro, gamboge, and burnt aienna. 

The middle distance trees are produced by a 
thin wash of burnt sienna and gamboge. 

The nearer trees are tinted with a wash of bunt 
sienna, indigo, and gfimboge; towards the shadows 
more of indi^ is incorporated. 

The^rass is washed with a mixture of burnt sien- 
na, indigo, and gamboge; that in shadow baa rather 
more indigo. 

The road and paths are produced by a miztora 
of lake, burnt umber, and burnt sienna. 

The house is sometimes tinted with a mixtnra 
of lake and gamboge. The tiling and shadowa have 
an excess oflake. 

The windows are of indigo and burnt nmber. 

The smoke is lake and indigo. 

The sheep are of burnt umber and gambore. 

The figures are touched with lake and inmro. 

For landscapes, no other colours than the aoofe 
are requisite, and th^ can be purchased in prepap» 
ed cakes. 



TO PAINT IN CRAYONS. 

Implements. 
The student must provide himself with 
strong blue paper, the thicker the better, if tha 
grain is not too coarse or knot^, the knots shoold 
be levelled with a penknife or razor, otherwise 
they will prove exceedingly troublesome.. After 
this is done, the paper must be passed very nnooth 
on a linen cloth, previously strained on n deal 
frame, the size according to the artist'a pleasore: 
on this the picture is to l^ executed; but it is mod 
eligible not to paste the paper on till the wMm 
subject is first aead coloured Now lay the paper 
with the dead colour on its j&oe upon a araooth 
board, when, by means of a brush, the back aide of, 
the paper must be covered with paste: the frame^ 
with the strained cloth, must then be laid on tiia 
pasted side of the paper; after which torn the 
painted side uppermost, and lay a pieoe of elean 

Saper upon it, to prevent smearing it; thia h^am 
one, it may be stroked over gent^ by the lian£ 
by which means all the air between the oloth and 
the paper will be forced out 

When the paste is perfectly diy, the pnindag 
may be proceeded with. 

Drawing the outlines. 
Let the outlines be drawn on the glass with a 
small camel's hair pencil dipped in lake, gi ' Oimd 
them with oils, which may be done with great es« 
actness. After this is accomplished, take a sheet 
of paper of the same size, and place it on the giaai^ 
strokmgr over all the lines with the hand, by whieh 
means Uie colour will adhere to the paste, whieh 
must be pierced with pin holes pretty close. The 
paper must be next laid upon the table, and tht 
pierced paper laid upon it; then with some fini 
pounded charcoal, tied up in a piece of lawn, nib 
over the pierced lines, which will give an ezad 
outline; but gp%at care must be taken not to bradi 
this off till the whole is drawn over with sketchiM 
chalk, which is a composition made of whiting um 
tobacco-pipe clay, rolled like the crayons and poin^ 
ed at eaon end. 

Painting from life. 
When a student paints immeaiately from life, h 
will be prudent to make a correct drawing of Um 
nes on another paper, the size of the |Mctan 
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I After the head is fonrarded let him lay in the haek- 
f^ound, covering it as Uiin as possible and rubbing 
it into tlio i)aiH':r wiili a It>atlKT Ktiimp. Near the 
I face tlio pnper should he almost five from colour. 
■ In the h;ick-<^rouiid also those crayons whicli are 
' the most brilliant Miould be uhcmI, next paint the 
ed^s of the liair over in a light and free man- 
ner, 
'llie artist may npw note what parts are too light 
I and Mhat too dark. Hi." is then to complete Uie 
back-gn»ind, and the hair, as the dnst in painting 
thc-Ke will fall on tlie face, and would much injure 
it if completed first. 

In the last iminting of the forehead, begin the 
highcRt light with the most faint vennilion tint; in 
tlie next shade, succreiling the lightest, the student 
must work in «oni« light hlut; tints, composed of 
venliter smd while, intc-nnixing u ith them some of 
thr deqwr vennilion tintn, so as to h-t them insen- 
sibly mrlt into each othi-r: some brilliant yellowi 
may he sparingly u^hU and towards the root* of 
the hair, strong venliter lints, intermixed with 
green, will apply well. Hmeath the eyes the 
swoit pearly tints are to he kept composed of ver- 
diter and while, and unch-r the nose, and on tlie 
teiupU-s, the bumc may he used: beiieaUi the lips 
the same is uIm) proiK.r, mixing them with light 
gn-en and soini* vermilion. 

In finishing: tlie cheeks, clear them with pure 
lake, then w iili the same intermix bright venni- 
lion; aiid last of all, if ixcpiired, a few touches of 
the onmgr colitiivd cniyon. After, sweeten that 
part with the finjrer as little as possible, for fear of 
producing a heavineht on tlie cheeks. 

The eye !-> the most diifieult featun* to execute. 
If tlie eye lashes are dark he must use some of the 
carmine and broun ochre, and tlic crayon of car^ 
mine and l)iack; and with thene last, of brown or 
hazel, make a broad shadow cause<l by the eyc-laah. 
The pupil of the eye must be made of pure lamp 
ith a crayon inclined to the cannined tint, of i l>lai-k; betueen {\i\tt and the lower part of tlie iris 
wtairTvr colo»irt)ie iriwsare; he must lay them on ' *'"' ^'K^*^ ^dl ealch very strong, lint it must be 
biJliantaund tliin of colmir, not yet noticing the im- I gently diflused ri>niid Uie pupil till it is lost in 
yd : hr inM»t then lei the light of the eve incline j slia»le. Whi-n the eye-balU are sufficiently pre- 
^ « - -L ii.._ ... . /.. I>ared, the shining s|H*rk must be made with a pure 

w bite cr.t\ on, lir!>l broken to a point, and then laid 
on firm; but as it is ponsible they may be defective 
in neatness, they should be coirected with a pin, 
taking otl'lhe ivihutdant (larts. 

The ditliculty wiih ivsiK-cl to the nose is to pre- 
senu the linet prupeiiy detenained, and at tlio 
same time so artfully blended into the cheek, as to 
expn'ss its priiji-dion, and yet no real line to be 
{K-rceptible upon a close examination; in somecir- 
cumstanres it should be (\niW. bleiitled with the 
cheek, which aii'iears iMrhind it, and detcnnined 
entiivly with a sli};lit touch of ivd chalk. 'I^he 
' shadow rausiMl b\ the nose is generally the daii^est 
in the whole i'.ici'. Carmine and brown ochre, and 
carmine and l>luek, uill compose it best. 
' 1 Ia\ ing prepared the lips with the strongest lake 
an<l carmine, they must, with tliete colours, be 
made |M-i1i-eily corn-el; and when liniHlied, intro- 
. duce tile hlroiig \enniliiMis, but with ei-eat caution 
as they un' extn-niely predoininaiiL I'hiH, if pnv 
lierly toui-hed, uillgnethe lips an ap{M:arance, 
etpul, if iii>t suiM-rior, to ihoNe executed in oils, 
notwitliHinndiii;: ilie si-eiuing siqieriority the latter 



he is going to paint, whenhemaj tnoe by the pre- 
ceding nethml, because erroneous strokes of the 
ikKching chalk w-ill prevent tlie crayons from ad- 
bnring to the paper, owing to a certain greasy qiia- 
Iny in the composition. 

JPo9tvre andUjrht. 

The student vill find the sitting posture with tlic 
box of crvvons in his lap the most convenient mi> 
thod for hira to {laint The i>art of the picture he 
i* immediatclr ]Miinting, should be ratlier l>elow 
hii face: fur \( it is placed too high, tlie ann will 
be iatigvjed. Let tlie window of the room where 
be pairita be darkened at least to the height of six 
fcft from the ground; and the subjinrt to be ])aint(^d 
iho*diI be situate<l in such a manner, that the light 
BIT £dl with everr advantage on the face, avoiding 
ra'icK shwlow, which seldom has a good effect in 
poitrait painting. 

Ftittttrrt of the face. 

Thr foatuppa of the face being correctly drawn 
vi*h chalks, let the stutlent take a crayon of \mrv 
cannirw. ami! ran-fully draw the nostril and tnlge of 
ihfAijte nrxt the shadow; then with the faintest car- 
BUM- tint, lay in the highest light upon the nose 
s>l fjrt-lir-ad, w hicli must be executed broad. I'heii 
pr<r*-i! gradually with the second tint, and the 
Kcri*e-!:iij; ones, till amve<l at the shadows, which 
r.'i*t*j** eoveretl brilliant, enriched with much lake, 
earm'or-, ami ilei-p green. This method appears 
s: i.rrt uninviting, but in the finishing it will pro- 
6-dCr a pW.a«»ing effect, colours being much easier 
KlLr>! when ti»o briglit, than, when its colouring is 
dsLl, to ruis<.* the pictun> into a brilliant sLite. The 
several peaiiy tints distinguishable in fine com- 
ylrxiQiis, niuit be imitated with blue venliter and 
vbfte, which answers to the ultramarine tints use<l 
IB «L But if the partN of the face where these 
tri^s apprftr are in nhailow, the crayons comjiosed 
■fUaek ami white must lie substituted in their place. 
the stuilent begins the e}'eft, let him draw 



rynu>«-h to the blue ca^t, cautiously avoiding a sta- 
mg vlkit** apfiearaiice, prefening a broad shadow 
fcrwB rm the up|H-r (tart of ttie eye-lasli. A black 
wmA hioivy tint ii also to be avoided in tlie eye brows; 
i: it •h-rrfrinr hi'st to execute them like a broad glow- 
iaf rittrlnv at first, on which, in tlie finishinj;:, the 
r/ ttac brr-fv are to Im> fiainted; by which me- 
of procr^ding the fnnner tints will shew them- 
a^v*! likTougti, and produce the most pleasing 

Ti*^ ar ji!* nt iliould begin the lips with pure car- 
a.'^ aa-' lake, and in the shadow use some car- 
Pkorc BD-1 bUek; the strong vermilion tints should 
he ^-1 'm af erwanls. lie must be a wan; of exe- 
»3H ••iffn with stiff Iwnl lines, gently intermix- 
ri with the nrighbouring colours, making 
'i-:^v bcneatli broail and enriched with bril- 
Cray <«k«. lie must form the corner of the 
rt* «iib caa-roin**, bniwn ochn*, and gn-ens, va- 
t< iuirrniiir«L If the liair is dark, he sliould 
^■•iTTe much of tlie lake and deep carniine tints \ 
rr*=r. . tLis rxisy b<r ovcrjiowervd easily by the i 
rr hjar-ljf.ta, which, as obsiTved in painting 
ry»--t-roa*, will produce a rii-licr effert when ! 
9*ct'ir«. IS finiUied; un the contrary, if thi« me- 
■■ i.'glccted, a poverty of colouring will be 
I..M-. 
%t^T *f^ anist has dead coloure<l the head, he 
in rubhii^ tlie forela'ail at the stn ingest 
'ith his finger, passing it veri' 
lites it with the next tint, and so on 
Cogctherp oi'ten aripiiig 
ths coMon being niboed. 




«■*# 



■ I* a^gin runninp 

A^ tsU hr Witt 
Mm vrkole ia i 




has by lucan.s ol gl:i7.iiig. 

'J'/w nn'k\ i^'c. 
To paint the ii< ik, the lulist sliould avoid et- 
presMiig the I HUM- lei I (hi stiiiii<; in the stem, nor 
simuM the bone^ :ippe;ir |im> •-\|ilent Oil tUe chest, 
a« biitli have :m unple:i»iii^ i ifi-rt denoting A >iolent 
agitation ai the ImmU— a circum^tan *a seldom iie- 
crsiary to ex]in-^s in portrait iiainting. The most 
necessary part to be csprcsico, anA «VuiCS ten^ 
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crer be obserredi even in the most delicate subject, 
is a strong marking just above die place wheln; tlie 
collar bones unite; and if the head is much thrown 
over the shouldt^rs, some notice should be talcen of 
a large muscle that rises from behind the ear, and 
'is inserted into tlie pit between the collarbones. 
AH inferior muscles should be in general quite 
avoided. The student will fmd this caution neccs- 
•ary, as most suhjccts, especially tliin persons, have 
the muscle of the neck much more apparent than 
vould be judicious to imitate. In colouring the 
neck, let the stem of a pearly hue nredorainate, 
and the light not so strong as on the cneit. If any 
pait of the breast appears, its transparency must 
also be expressed by pearly tints; but the u]>p<:r 
part of the chest should be coloured with beautiful 
vermilions, delicately blended with the other. 
Drapuries, 6fc. 

Dark blue, purple, black, pink, and all kinds of 
red draperies also, should be first tinged with car- 
mine, which will render the colours much more 
brilliant than any other method; over this should 
be laid ou the i>aper the middle tint, (a medium 
between the light and dark tints, of which the dra- 
peiT is to be painted), except the dark masses of 
shadow; which should be laid on at fu'st as deep as ' 
possible ; these sweetened with the finger, be- i 
ing destitute of smaller folds, will exhibit a mas- 
terlv breadth, which the lesser folds, wlu-n added, 
ought by no means to destroy. AVith the light and . 
dark tints, the smaller parts arc next to be ma<le ■ 
"with freedom, executing as much with the crayon, ' 
and as little with the finger as po^tbible : in each 
fold touching Uie last stroke with the crayon, wliich 
stroke the finger must never touch. In the case of 
reilectiuns, the simple touch of tlu* eniyou will be 
loo harsh, therefoi'e fingering will he necessary af- 
terwanls, as reflected lights are always more gentle 
than those which are direct With respect to re- 
flections in general, tliey must always partake of 
the same colour as tlie object reflecting; but in 
cases of single figures, it may be useful to make 
some particular observations. 

In a blue drapery, let tlie reflections be of a green- 
ish cast: irt green draperies, make them of a yel- 
low tint, in yellow of an orange, in orange reflect ■ 
a reddisli cast; in all I'eds something of their own I 
nature, but inclined to tlie yellow; black should | 
have a reddish reflection; the reflection of a reddish 
tint will also present purples to the best advantage. 
Of wh«ttever colour the drapery is, the reflection of 
the face must partake thereof, otherwise tlic pic- 
ture, like piunting on glass, will have but a gaudy 
effect. 

Linen, lace, fur, Sec. should be touched spirit- 
edly with the crayon, fingering vcrj- little, except 
the latter; and the last touches even of this, like 
all other parts, should be executed with the crayon, 
without sweetening with the finger. 

To prejMtre coloured a^ayoru. 

Take a larg^ vessel of water, put the whiting 
into it, and mix tlicm well together; let tliis stand | 
about half a rainotc, then pour the top into another i 
vessel, and throw the gritty sediment away; let \ 
vliat is prepared rest about a minute, then pour it | 
off as before, which will purity the whiting, and i 
render it free from all dirt and grittincss. When 
this is done, let the whiting settle, and then pour 
the water from it^ after which, lay it on the chalk 
to diy, and keep it for use, either for white cray- 
ons, or the purpose of preparing tints with other .' 
colours, for with Uiisall other tints may be safely |' 
prepared. If the student wishes to make crayons 
of the whiting directly after it is washed, it is not 
neeesiarj to dry it on the chalk, for it may be 
mixed inttantlv with any other colour, which will 
nvceoniitleFable trouble. All oolours of a heavy or 



grittr nature, especially blue verditer, must be 
purified by washing aAer tliis method. 

The student must be provided witli a large flexi- 
ble pnllet-knife, a large stone and muller to levi- 
gate the colours, two or three large pieces of dialk, 
to absorb the moisture from the colours after they 
have been levigated, a piece of flat glass, to pre- 
vent the moisttire fi-om being absorbed too much, 
till the colours arc rolled into form, and vessels 
for water, sjiirits, &cc. as necessity and oonvoii- 
ence sliall direct. 

Jieda. 
It is rather difficult to ])rocure either good ear- 
mine or good lake. Good carmine is inclined to 
the vermilion tint, and good lake to the camuot 
tint The caimiue crayons arc prepared in the 
following manner. 

Carmine, 
As their texture is inclinable to hardness, in- 
stead of grinding and rolling them, take a suffi- 
cient quantitv of carmine, laying it upon tlie grind- 
ing-stone; mix it with alcvigating-knife with s^rit 
of wine, till it becomes smooth and even. The 
chalk-stone being ready, lay the cover upon it to 
absorb the spirit; but be careful that it is laid in 
a proper state for ]>ainling. If it is levigated too 
thm, the crayons will be too flat, and if too thick, 
it will occasion a waste of colour, by their adher- 
ing to the p:dlet-knife; but practice will render 
the proper degree of consistence familiar. The 
simple colour being ^irepared, the next step is to 
' compose the ditfenMit tints by the mixture with 
[ whiting; the proportion to be observed consisting 
! of twenty gradations to one, which may be clearly 
' understood by the following gradations. Take 
some of the simple colour and levigate it with 
' spirit of wine, adding about one part of washed 
I whiting to three parts of carmine, of which, when 

■ pn)iMrrly incori)Oi*ated, make two parcels. The 

■ next gradation should be composed of equal parts 
j of carmine and whiting, of which four crayons 
: may be made. The third composition should have 
; one-fourth carmine, and three-fourths whiting; of 

this mix six crayons, which will be a good pro* 
portion for tlie rest I'he last tint should be made 
of whiting, very faintly tinged with carmine, of 
which make about twenty crayons, which will 
complete the above-mentioned proportion. At 
these compound tints are levigated, Uicy are to be 
laid immediately upon the cloth, that tlie moisture 
may be absorberl to the proper degree of dryness 
to form it into crayons, which may be known by 
its losing the greater ]>art of its adhesive quality 
when taken into the hand; if the consistency ii 
found to be right, it may be then laid upon' the 
glass, which, having no pores, will prevent the 
moisture from being carried off before it is conve- 
nient to form it into crayons, otherwise the cray- 
ons will be full of cracks and very brittle, which 
will be a great inconvenience when they are used 
in iiainting. 

lAike, 

I'his is a colour very apt to be hani, to prevent 
which the student must oh^terve the following par- 
ticulars. Take about half the quantity of lake in- 
tended for the crayims; and grind it very fine with 
spirit of wine; let it dry, and then pulverize it« 
which, if the lake is good, is easily done; then 
take the other half and grind it with spirit; after 
which mix it with the pulverized lake, and lay it 
out directly in crayons on the chalk. This colour 
will not bear rolling. The simple colour being 
thus pi-epared, i>roceed with tlie compound cray- 
ons as directed before, and in tlie Muue gratiation 
as the carmine tint 

VemdUon. 

The best is inclined to the carmine tint Kotli- 
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Id^ !• required to pr ep a re this coloar more thnn 
to mix it on the stone with soft trater or spirit, af- 
!«• which it mar be rolle*! with crayons. Tlieilif- 
fcrent tiiit« an* pro<iiirt:tI by a mixtiiix.* of the siiu- 
pl»* O' lour wil'i whitiiij^, acconling lo the propoi*- 
U(jtt% ulrcmly givvn. 

Jiluen. 
Pri«*i«n bhie in a colour vcn- apt to bind, anil 



Black. 
I«imp-bhck is the only black that can be used 
with sjtfciy, as all others are subjwt to mildew, . 
but as good lami»-bluck is vt-rv scruci*, the student 
will, ]KTh:ips, find it mo^t ixpi'dicnt to make it 
hifuM'lt'; the proi-oss of \ihi«'h is 'As follows: I'ro- 
I vide a tin cone, fixfd over a lamp, at such a height 
that the flame may just reach the cone for the Root 



ii niiilfn.fl »oft with inon; difiiotilty than carmine , to pither within it. When asiitficient quantity is 
an.l Uk«'. 'rh»» same method of pivparation to he \ ollyitt-d, take it out and burn all the prcase from 
till-»«^iM with this, a* directed with respect to lake, ' it, in a crucible. Itmust then he gmuud with spi- 
rjfdy It is nece«saT^ to irriiid a hirj^e quantity of the jj rits, and laid on the chalk to absorb all the mois- 
;rtirt eol'Mir, an it is chiefly uwd f»»r painting (li-a- ■! tuiv. Various grey tints may be formed from this 
jwri*'*. The different tints may be made accorfl- jj by a mixture with whiting, as mentioned in former 
in? t") nm-SMiy. Blue vcniiter is a colotir na>'i- jl in stance ««. Vermilion mixed with carmine: this 
T%\\r jfr«*^y, and thi-n-Pjre it is necessar}' to nnke , is a composition of gn.-at uv», and tints made from 
it ••■11. Its ]»articles an; so rmrse as to n'quire II this \»ith whiting, will be found to be very servi- 
^nni*' 'jiiidin^ mattirr to unite them, (»therwis<? the '' ceable. Carmine and bla<:k is another good com- 
rriT'.Ti-* will never ailhere together. To aceom- ji ponntl, of which five or six gradations should be 
f.li«Ji this, take a quantity suflirient to ft»rm two r>r i- made, some ]»artaking of the black, and othei'shav- 
lh"*e cnyins, to whirh atld a piece of flaked plas- ' ing tlu' carmine most predimiinant, besides scre- 
l»T ■ f Paris, about the 5i7e of a pea; mix these j r.d tints by a mixture with whiting. Vi-rmilion and 
if..;i •o»«*t;i»-r, and f »rm thv cn»yons up'»n a chalk. I black is als) a veiT useful compound, from which 
T>.i5 bi'ir i«* extrem-dy brilliant an«l will he of sevrral lims shouhl be iiiad<-. Prussian blue and 
p*-*" n*-.* in hei.;hteuing di-aperies, kc. The tints !; black is an; it her good compoutid, and will be found 
n-j«t *«• fnrnifil with whiting, as ilirect-nl in the ■! of ^-ingolur service in p'tinting dj"a|H?ries. 
fr-n-T iii'»t.«ric<-s, ami are highly .serviceable in \ It is iiiipf)s*«ible to lay down rules for the fortn- 
paiMin? llrsh, to pr.-Hjncc tbos«* |»early tints so \ ing of evei-y tint necessary in composing a set of 
^««'irif-il in criVOTi pictures. It is not necessiry ;' crayons, there being many accidental compositions, 
t'- riix fhe rnmpound Mith spirit, as clear water- entindy dependent upon fancy and opinion. The 
Vill E>e sufficient. j stUiIiMit should make it a nde to save the leavings 

Gmriut. !': of his colours, for of these he may form various 

Rrilli^rit pn-'^ns are protluce<l with great difli- ■ tints, iihich will occasionally be useful, 
p-.l'r. In Switzerland they have a method of j The diflerent compositions of colours must b« 
r<»kin* ih«*m far suiKTic»r to ours. We usually { cut into a ]>roiK'r ma^itude, after they are preptr- 
tAr rrll'fw oohre, and, after grinding it with spi- ' cd, in order to rnll into pastils, for the convcni- 
n*, r.i.x it with the powder of Pnissian blmr ; then ence of tising them. Kach crayjm should be form- 



tta-.^r it miiba knit'e, and lav the cravons on the 
fJulk »*i:h'-ul ndliiig them. ln-itea<l of this, some 
•jfc Ki'ir"-' %--IInw niixeil with Prussian blue, and 
o»K-ri. Krj'wn JHrhi-e with I'ru-isian blue. The 
cnv.ii,* nfc.ii!<- fif ihi* tur> \\«\ may be ridled. Va- 
TV't% tin* a iTijy Ik; prmluceil by thi'M* ccdours, ac- 
i"»riif.; \ i ftncy or nitccssltv; some to part:ike 
Otrr: tAX^t^ bl'iej an«l others of the yellow. 

K:»>ic'. yellow is the mo-tt uvTul and the most 
fcnijis»;t. levigated with spirit of witie, to comoose 
!^ •Iitfrr^nf linls as before diii-cted. Yellow 
orS's-. ;kii<l V;«p|i-» yi-llow ground with spirits, will 
Bf-*J jc- *i<«'t'iil crayons. i)rangeis pro<luced with 
k,"r"% s-Ilow and vermilion gn>und together, 
»«d *K'- !int- fnrmi'd as in other cases, but nu gival 
fhkktitT of lliLm is required. 

f '-U-Tj't r^rth is a fine d.irk brown. After six 
^'.^•.» • ■:' \\\»' siniple era} ons are pnqiaivd, s»'Ver.il 
r*f» * -my^iU!!'! lint* mav Im- preiiart-d fi-oni it, bv 
I r* ,. »T .r*- i\ cirinine ot* xari'ius degn-es. lUack 
fa— ,»-, . \\A thi<i c iloiir, mi\eil t-igi-ther, make 
t***.! iio'- f-r p«inting hair; s<.-ver.il gradations 
«JT '»^ pr .-J-iCtd fpiui ••aril nlher of tlies<r by a 
&ii' jrr »i*'i uhiting. Roman, or brown (k- lire, 
>t «-. .-t." K»"it I'llo'sr, eith'-r siniple or eoinpounji- 
eC »i'*i I i-;-»i'n'. Whiting, tiiig»'fl ia }H.-\ei-il de- 
* ».«h • «Th«.r of lb*'-', will pnivi' \i'rv s^-rvice- 
* n ;i<iT.Tiri;.'. I mber may !►•• ti-eatetl in jn^t 
> mib' maMniT. nnlv it is nece^sarv to lexi^^ate 
^i.';*. of wiiio. 

Purplr^, 

4n Mii« grrwind with spirit and mixed with 

mx't! Ukr, will proiluce agoo«l puiidc. Car- 

; tiiasmis«.-<l «ifb Prussian blue, will produce 

■om^wliat different from the firmer. A'a- 

ViMif be made from either of these oom- 

\g ft iftiuurt with whiting. 





ed in the lift hand, with the ball of the right, first 
foriiie<l cyliiidrirally, and then tapering at each 
end. If the composition is too diy, dip the finger 
ill water; if too wet, the composition must be laid 
on the chalk agtiin, to absorb more of the moisture. 
The cniyons slif)uld be ndled as quick as possible; 
and when finished, must be laid on the chalk again, 
to absorb all remaining moisture. After the grada- 
liim of tints from one colour is fm-med, the stone 
should he scrap<'d and well cleaned with water, be- 
fore it is used for another colour. 

..■Jrramff'mrnt of the cravons. 
When the si-t of ci*Hyons is completed, they 
i^hould be airaiiged in classes, tor the convenience 
of ])ainting with ihcin. Some thin drawers, divid* 
ed into a numIxT of partitions, is the most conve- 
nient method (»f disposing them properly. 'ITi* 
bottom of the partitions must be covered with bran, 
as a bed for the cobnirs, which will preserve them 
cle.in and unbroken. The box maiU* use of, wheo 
the Miident paints, should be about a foot square, 
with niii'' partitions. In the up|MT corner on the 
left li.iiid (supp i^ing the box to be on the lap when 
he paint-', hi him ]>lace the black and grey cray- 
ons, thoH* bi'ing the most siddoin used: in the se- 
cond partiti«»ii, the bluis; in the tbinl, the greens 
and browns; in the first partition fin the left hand 
of tlir s» c ind row, ihe carmines, lak«-s, and ver- 
luilions, and all df-tp nds; the yelkws and or- 
ange in the miildh", and the |M'arly tints next; and 
as thi-^e l;i'*t are of a \ery delicate nature, they 
must be kept xi-ry cbaii, that the j^radation of co- 
lour mav he ea^-it'x di^tiiignithed; in the lower row 
let the \\v< partit^ion contain a fine piece of linen 
nig, to wipe the crayons with while they arc using; 
th<> ^econ<l, all the {^iiirc lake and Tennilion tiotsi 
and the other ^lartition may contain thoss tints 
which, from their complex nature, ouDOt bm " " 
td with any of the former. 
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TO PAINl' ON IVORT AND MINIATURE 

PAINTING. 

To prepare ivory for ndmatwrea, 

Tftke the ivory leaves, or tables on which the 
painting is to be made, and having cleansed them, 
rub them over with the juice of garlic 

This takes ofTthat greasincss which is so much 
eomx>lained of, as preventing Oic colours from tak- 
ing on the. ground, and which is not otherwise to 
be remedied by tiA: use of soap, or even gall. 

Another method. — ^Ivory is never sold in a state 
tufiiuicntly ]>olished or white. The process of 
whitening must be done by placing it in a mode- 
rately heated oven, or in the sun, which will warp 
one side; turn it then on the olher, and when it 
has the degree of whiteness required, take it out, 
that it may not become loo dr}*; for in that case it 
loses its ti*'.tns|>arency, and is apt to snlit when cut 
Tliis operation finislied, proceed to Uie polishing. 
Some painters use a lai*ge scratclier; others, an in- 
strument, with a blade three or four inches long, 
and of a triangular shape. To cither of these, the 
use of a razor is preferable; to oenefit completely 
by it be sure it has nut the smallest notch in it, or 
that it be not too sliarp. Open it so that the back 
part of the blade touches the handle; in tliat way 
use it to scrape the ivory fi*om angle to angle. 
When the whole is thus polished, begin again from 
the contrary angles, in order that no traces of the 
•aw may remain upon the side rcciuii'cd to be 
iminted. Having provided pounce-stone, pulver- 
ized and passed tlirough a silk sieve, place the 
ivory in the middle of the bottom of a liand box, 
holding it firm with one hand, wliile with the other, 
take a small bit of paper, and rub the pounce on 
the side of the ivory which hus been polished; 
being always careful to do it with a circular move- 
ment. 

If the ivory be now of a dead white, and has lost 
the shine given to it by the razor, take it out of 
the box, holding it so that the fingers do not touch 
the surface, so troublesome to \)i*epare, an<l brush 
oflT lightly with a painting brush any grits that may 
have adhered to it; for this puq)08e, take one of 
the largest hair-pencils; it may he serviceable to 
remove, in the same way, any specks or dust while 
painting. 

Never suffer the fingers to touch the ivory; hold 
it always at the extremities, for the colour will not 
settle in a place touched by tlic hands. If, however, 
such an accident happens, have recourse to the 
pumice-powder, and witli a paper stump, rather 
pointed, gently rub the place atfecled* But, to 
avoid, as much as possible, u recurrence of such 
accidents, when at work, take a sheet of paper to 
Kst the hand upon, and when there is occasion to 
use body-colour, have a piec« of wood or paste- 
board made for the same purpose, in such a way 
that it touch not the miniature: for, inconsequence 
of the gum which is in the colours, the heat of the 
hand might cause the paper to stick to the paint- 
ing. The ivory at last prepared, begin the work 
by placing it on the desk, in the middle, with a 
■heet of paper under it, ami the sketch above. 
To toften ivory. 

Slice half a pound of mandrake, and put it into 
a quart of the best vinegar, into which put the ivor)-; 
let it stand in a warm place for 48 boui'S, and the 
ivory may be bent in any direction. 
tManiier of shetchinff. 

Begin by attacking the strongest shades of the 
head: it is only when pei'fectly sure of the form of 
the four features, that the pupil may tiy to express 
the exterior shape of the head, and the wave of 
the hair. Endeavour, while indicating carefully 
tlie fiNrm, not to render the lints too hard. I^ 



when painting the eyes, the lids are marited bj too 
strong an outline, it will be verf difficult to soften 
it afterwards. The same minr be observed rebtivc 
to the eye-lashes, and the shade of the noae and 
chin: begin by sketching them lightly; observe if 
they arc exactly of the same colour and shape as 
those of the model; then go over them seveni 
times, till they have acquired the necessary strength. 

In order to' succeed upon what the pupil is now 
employed, (suppose it to be the head of an old msa 
painted by Greuse) take care at first to use only 
warm colours, and do not till afterwards em^Hof 
those grey tints which are perceived at the edge ol 
the middle tints, towards tlie side approaching the 
light, otherwise the shades would not be sufficient- 
ly transparent. Be very careful to preserve the 
lights, particularly those which are placed upon 
tlie upper part of the cheeks, the extremity oi die 
nose, and the forehead. 

There are some painters who make use, with 
success, of a pen-knife, to scratch out the colour, 
but it requires skill, and the edge of the blade 
roust only be employed, avoiding to touch with the 
point: it is better to proceed carefully, to he oblig- 
ed to add colo\u> rather than take it off. Work by 
etching; endeavour to place tliem at equal distances 
the one from the other, that they may as nearly at 
possible denote the forms of the flesh, and the mo> 
tions of the muscles. 

If, notwithstanding these precautions, the colour 
is found too thick, in some parts, or in consequence 
of taking too much water in your brush, some dot* 
ted strokes arc perceived, use the point of the 
brush, dipped in water, tinged with the sli^tesc 
quantity of colour, in order to dissolve it withon^ 
entirely taking it away. It is essential, also, to 
avoid working too long upon the same spot, for 
fear of disturbing the colours already put on. 
Colours to be employed. 

The principal shades of the head are made with 
bistre, mixed with burnt sienna, and in some 

f daces with precipU?^ or a mixture of lake and 
ami>-black. The middle tints are made with yel- 
low ochre, ultramarine, and very little of the mix- 
ture above-mentioned. The flesh-tints are made 
with red brown, upon which touch with a small 
quantity of orange-lake. The green tints, near the 
mouth and neck, arc made withyellow-ochre, ul- 
tramarine, and a little lake. Tiie e;rey hairs of 
tliis old man are prepared in the shades with tints 
of bistre and black: in the middle tints, with ultra- 
marine, to which add some precipit^. 

The cje-balls are made with burnt sienna and 
bistre; it would be well to make use of indigo for 
their outlines. In the white of the eyes there are 
ultramarine, black, and hdce; make the mouth with 
brown-red mixed with lake and ultramarine. For 
the mouth of a woman, or young man, one may 
employ, with good effect, a little vermilion in the 
under lip, as it usually is of a higher colour. At 
present it will be sufficient to touch the eomen 
with burnt sienna and lake. 
Coloitrt to be used in sketching a looman^s hecuL 
Be careful to put scarcely any bistre in the 
shades, but make them with the same colours at 
those already named for the middle tints of the 
old man, namely, ochre, ultramarine, and preci* 
pile; the local shades of the flesh are made with 
orange-lake, which must be enlivened in the parta 
most highly colouivd with pure lake and even a 
little vermilion. Make tlie middle tints with a 
slight mixture of lake, ochre, and ultramarine. 
Sl^tch the mouth with lake and vermilion, and 
retouch the upper-lip with a little red-brown, ul- 
tramarine, uaapredpit^s put also a small quantity 
of ultramarine in the cast shadow of the upper-lip, 
and slightly heighten the oomcra of the mouth with 
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ich of jellow-ochre, or burnt sienna, mixed 
lake. 

painting; the neck and breast do not lose si^bt 
V local lint of the flesh, which muht be done 
omngf-lakc: h-t the shading; be very trHll^pa- 
, wash hi wi'll 010 1*01110111*5; tn' to round them 
Mill;; ihk? etchiiipf nearer to each other towiirds 
ttlp:, hot II}; can't ul not to lose tlie origiiud 
u If the womaii^s hair is of a bright chir&nut, 
n]cr to fpve this colour, sketch it with bistre, 
:<t » ilh a little blnck; put also a mixture of car- 
:, lake, and lam]»-blacK in tin; sti'oiige&t shades, 
ftfter ha^in;; carefully preserved the lights, {(o 
tlicrm with water, coloured witli very little 
e. There is nothinj; in nature, lighter, more 
ilianpnt, or more uncertain, than hair; there- 
i-rkfiravour to study and exprt^ss it accordinglr. 
.r ihf extremities harmonize with the back- 
nd. and do not begin the latter till the head be 
»ri»* dtr^-e of for« anln»-ss. Sketch it boldly, 
kith ligtil tiiit«, and work upon Uiem as equal- 
. p^'ssible. The blue {larts are made with ul- 
iirini-, then add, in those that ai-e grey, some 
L, and a little precifMtr. Work it over witli 
( f b-iiiit Mi-ima in tiie aubuni iHtils, then har- 
izr til'- «h(de «ith one single tint to finish it: 
i* !■• lay, if the general etVect Ik* loo blue, em- 
ril^ck i.>r that purpose; if too black, use blue; 
if tiki 1 eld, HI III some \ellow. As to the dress, 
h i* mu^'liii, employ lake mixed with yellow- 
e jrnl liltrainarine. ' Put some glazing of In- 
tcUmw in the n-flecled light, and shade with 
la. Uke, ami a little black. 

r**" uud advntiUize f*j body-cohurs. 
"kc ijta.' C'f bo<i}-H-<dout's isabMlutr-ly necessary 
kir.iin^ in min'iiiluiv for those ihataiv desirous 
TMbirni; muih eff.-ct. It would be nearly ini- 
I il • lo Uixki- a g<KMl copy of a naintiuj; in oil, 
•yJi. •■riiplnying iTieni; be!»i«les which, tor those 
»r»- Ih-^.mim- prf-ncient in the UM-of them, they 
rs« fli^r ^ri-Ml advantage of eiiahliiig them to 
r fir- r. Ihfonr nuiking use (»f these colours 
M«.e<!sar} to know them; the following is the 

/■ yrnrh ruloitri — En:rlish colours. 
jnc !• ,:» r, LJt;ht while.— Ocir jaune. Yellow 
e. — \ in- lU ml, ICoiiiaii ochiv.— Orpin jaune, 
jm Tin nil- lit. — t)n»'n ro"g«'» l*«-''^ orpiment. — . 
T d-- »iriiije brulee, JJnrnl sienna. — Hnm 
r, Ijjjrh: or Indian red. — \ ermiUon, \ermil- i 
— i^ f 'ir. 1-ike, — Pncipiie- Violet, Mixture of 
ur»f. Ijki- »ilh lndig(». — ('ariiiin, (Jarmine. — 
•-#, I«.ih„'f». — HlutMJ.- I'nis-e, 1'nissi.ui blue. — ; 
X, Bi>trr. — Tcn-e « I'- Cologne, Cologne earth. _' 
iir -l- '-''igii-, L^iiu[i-black. — (iomniu gntle, 
JUt^:. — y* ni de \ehkie. Mixture of s:n>-given 

r^ •■• «4>iriit gn'-f n. 

evi '^"'g flc-li, the light 4 «ix* only obtained 
f «»»i ••-!;'•»■ "t th- tran'.jiareney «if tin- colour-, 
iir :i^\ti: •) whiten*:-'* ol llii- ivoiy; uith b'nU- 
iTV - Il 'li-- triiiiniiy, it i^ eiitin I* covi ixd, iiiid 
•*s^t'i C4ii -jIjI* Iiv pruducnl by liiu u*e of c'»- 
I Biif-rx ■ I l''^-« lumiiiiHis. 

J', (Ut unit ptt-ft th'-ixortt. 
« li»^ i» r* aic ii-tlirig to lh«' Inriu de^iiii-d for ' 
^*c"-.r- Ir-'l'in- Ir giniiing l-i paint with liody- 
■-1. t.T ilO' p'lrj*-/*-' niaki- nv nf S4 issiirs, and 
tatK «l«4;kti.i dm it tli<- i»i)ini> towanis the 
m fn*r.» wi'tirli< ver siile tin- pupil it inlting, in 
r l» pr^»t-i.i ihr i»ory frmii splitting; llieii 
t A U|MNi a di' 1 1 fif \cr) white |i:e»ii tiiKird, of 
}ir.^p<jiliuiied to Uu: size uf the minia- 

purTfOte u«« paste extremely white, such . 
with iUnih; llicD leave it u'lidfr a |>rr»s j 

Some painters mm: kliects ol til- 

pkM bctvccB the ivory and ibe I: 




pastcboanl, to gtvc brilllaiic}- to the painting; but 
the effect produced by this is very trilling, and fre- 
quently turns out in the end very bnd, as this me- 
tal is subject to become stained. When there is a 
back-ground, or a dr.ipery to jtaint in body-colours, 
begin by making a mixture upon the palette, ap- 
proaching as nearly as ]iossible to the general tint 
of the object intended to represent, observing, 
however, that it is better to sketch with too dani: 
than too light a tint, for it is always easier to add. 
to the lightness than to the darkness of a bo<ly-co- 
lour. Avoid wetting the pencil moi*i^ than is ab- ., 
solutely necessary for spreailing the colour. It is 
better to use a little moi-e in making the mixture 
than for spreading it u{K)n Uie ivoi^-; but be verj 
caivful not to bi'gin painting till it evaporate! a 
moment, as the painting will be better and quicker 
done if the colour employed be sufficiently dry. 
7b ihetch portraif on hmry. 

Take for the inmlel tiu^ ]>icturi^ of a man boldly 
drawn, but, at the same time, finished. Choose a 
dark man, because black hair is more easily ex 
pressed upon a back-ground done with bo<ly-Goloar. 
Procuix; befoi*e-hand a glass of the same size as the 
model, if you wish to preserve the copy; and when 
the sketch is finished, use the same glass to trace 
the form of the picture u|H)n the ivor}', with the 
assistance of a leaden pencil. l)e very careful to 
trace in such a manner, as that the head may be in 
ever}* direction at tl>e same distance fromtlie oval, 
as it is in the model. In painting from natui%, the 
pupil will i>erceive the imi)ortancu of placing the 
head in its pro|>er ])l»cc, in onler to give grace to 
the picture. It should approach more or less to 
the border at the top, according to the height of 
the ])erson, but in no case should it ever touch, and 
there shouhi always be at least the distance of two 
parts, equivalent to the half of the head. 

Now caivfully sketch the head, attentively exa- 
mining the model, to know what colours to use; 
biit,wliile endeavouring to ivnder the work neat and 
even, do nol pul the etchings too close, or be in 
too great a hurry to fmish. In finishing t(K> soon, 
the pupil is fivqiieiitly obliged to go again over the 
painting with large touches, in order to ^ve it 
sirength; the colour in consequence becomes heavy, 
and the shades an.' r.in*ly transparent. Sketch the 
hair with black, mixed with bistre, then touch it 
in certiiin paiis w ilh pniv black; and, in finibhiiig, 
spix'ad some glazings of lake and lami>-ldRck, and 
burnt sienna, with a gix'at d(>al of gum. For tlie 
back-ground take a large pencil, with which make 
a mixture on the palette ol lK)dy-coloui*s with white, 
black, ochre, and Cologne eartli, to which add a 
slight quantity of indigo. Then compare the ef- 
fect uf this inixtiire with the back-ground of the 
inndel, and if il is the same, lake a|K'iicil of sipiir- 
rel's hair, widi not t(H) largir a point, and &pn;ad 
eait fully round the head and shouhlers the colour 
of till- liack-gnMind. Kndea\our as little as ]K>ssi- 
hle to alter tin > ma<«vesiif liair, or the contour of the 
«>ho'.ihh-i*H. Now UM> a larger pencil for the pur- 
pose of Mpn-ading the rolnur with wide short etch- 
ings placed one lii-id*- the otln-r. 

When this \*wrk hts hectniie iK*rfect1y diy, go 
over it in the siimr inanner, but without ex rr {Miss- 
ing tuiee o\er the siinit' ^-pot, for fear of taking it 
•ill*, (.'iiiitinue doing this until the ivory no longer 
appear* iu any i»aft. If any luievenni-ss or thick- 
nesii be ]ieit'iixrd, caUM-tl by dubl falling frnm the 
colours or the ineipudity of the work, (us siNin as 
thi* b;ick giimnil is iM'i'fectly iIit) use tlie flat side 
of the blade of a Mrr.itcher, in order to smooth iL 
To imitate the varietv of colours in the model, 
bring lorward the head, aiid give tmnsfiarencv ana 
vagueness to the back-ground: make a greyiw ^nt 
viih white, black, and a uuall de^grttt ol « 

F 
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Cnke a rery little of this in a large pencil, being 
careful to pass it over a piece of paper, or upon the 
corners of the ivor}', that tlicrc may not remain loo 
much colour; then touch witli confidence, but 
lii;htly, til'* V"*'""* *'f l''^ back-gi*oun(l ^thicli 'A[y- 
pr^ach to thi- ht^ati. 

Ill coiisulthij^ the model the pnpil will discover 
if it be* iieressar)' to po over it :i^in. Touch the 
otiier purls with pla7.in«;!f of ochrt*, or bunit ftieniia, 
always mixed wiili u litllo white, to be able to nin- 
napc' them. These last strokes must bo given 
lioldly, usinj;; scarcely any ihinjj hut water coloun**!, 
keeping an near as possible to tlic tint. To make 
the coHt, which is blue, use indigo, lake, and a lit- 
tle whitf forihe local tint; f;»r the shades black and 
indi}^), with a little {^um. Add to the local lint 
ralluT nior«? while and touch the liphts with it, 
using for that purpose a smaller peneil. To pn*- 
Tcnt the ntiiliiu; of the cwit from appearing too 
hanl upon the buck-grouncl, touch the edges with 
slight glazings made with the colours employed 
fi>r both. Kndeavour to avoi«l, particularly in fe- 
male pirtuivs, letting the back-ground of body co- 
lour touch the extremities of the flf'^h; btitfill up 
this space with etchings, made with the colour of 
the back-ground a little lighteni'd; it is the only 
method of harmonizing the carnations uith body- 
colour. In onler to finish the hair, the pre^>ai-a- 
tioii of which is alreaily explained, and llii: lights 
of whii'h ai*e of brnly-colour, makeu mixture com- 
posed of white, indigo, red-brown, and ochre, th«Mi 
touch with it the locks of liair, w here lights have 
been reserved, very slightly, ami with a pencil 
nearly dn*: add then a lilllc white to the same n»ix- 
tun*, and make use of it to give another touch to 
the masses that rise tlie most. To repin-sent the 
small locks hIucIi aix; made upon the back-ground, 
and give lightness, employ a colour rather paler 
than that of the hair, otiierwise il will appear much 
too dark upon tin* body-colour, and m ill uant the 
ti'uns^Mi'eucv which is always t«tnid in nature. 
IjW of the fm^niftfinc^Qi'fdxs. 

In miniature painting the ina^nilying glass is (tf 
givat use: in the firsit place, to fin<l out in the mo- 
del the melhod ot cohering, employed by the uias- 
ter intendi'il to copy: seconilly, to give to the work 
the necessai-y fntish, and to touch aucui-ately some 
parts of the' head, and at times the accessories. 
\Vhat is done without the magnifier is always 
Wifler; nnikc it a rule to have recourse to it only 
wlien the nuked eye i)Crcoi\es nothing ntore tt) be 
done. 

Prf»cni*c also a little bottle of gum ar.diic «lis- 
fiolvt'd in wiiter, with a f|uantity of sugar candied 
equivalent to a fourth p.'trt of the gum; this pivpa- 
ralion is (»f the utmost necessity to mix the coloiu's 
hefon* putting thirin on tlnr ]Kili-tti', for il will hap- 
pen that in painting, and abi)Mr all in UMug bod\- 
colonr, it will be ivquirod [\n' s:ime particular 
touches. 

To exeattt' li^rhi luiir. 

Draw the mass as cornoily as possihliT, covering 
it over with a genend lint, \til)iout, howi-ver, lo.s- 
\u^ the contoiu's. Maki: this tint with a little vcl- 
low ochiv, black, and a small (prmlity n'i lake; 

{)iv])are the .shiides Miih black, uilraniarine, and 
Uhti'i*, dot them Mith tingi'il water, pn-serving al- 
ways the lights, and finisli them as much as possi- 
bh*; retaining, however, their ir.mspaifncy: weitr 
the light p;irtH ta he covc.njJ too much, they would 
become heavy when touching them wiili body-co- 
lour. When the hair is in a stale of forwardness, 
tliat is to say, when by finishing it, it becomes very 
transparent and very silky, then take a short camel- 
hair |>encii, and make a niixuu*c of yellow ochre 
and white, with which touch the liglityou have left 
andoae. Add a little more to this same mixture, 



in order to do the stronger lights; then touch ths 
chief sliades with bistre, lake with lamp-black, and 
a great deal of gums. 
To rc/trtrstttt rehift and »atinn of (Uffer^nt cohun, 

JUacfc vdi^et. — In order to make a black xelvel, 
first co\er the ivory with a local tint made of lump- 
black, with ^ery little gum, and as smooth a« i>os. 
sible; denote the shades with black mixed with iih 
digoand a little more gum; make the liglits «i(k 
a mixture of black and blue, with half the nuantilT 
of gum, to which add a little hmwn-rttd amlyelloiir 
ochre. Be vciy careful, with the assistance of g 
mix<^d tint, to blend the darker with the lighter 
shades; then add a little white to this same tint, 
and touch the lights with it as freely as pos<ibk; 
to finish, do over the shades with mixed black, in- 
digo, precipit"^ and as much gun\ as possible, thca 
pass over smoothly the ivfh'cted lignls with lake, 
Vandyke brown, or hui-nt sienna. 

Violet velvet. — Take some indigo and carmine to 
cover the ivoiy as etjually as ]M)Ssihle, avoiding 
with care to make thicknesses; then draw tlie 
shades over it with sonte black, carmine, and moit 
gum than in the local tints; for the last louche, 
make useof car n^ intra nd ^«hite, with halfthe quan- 
tity of gum mixed with a lllth.' white and carmine, 
to touch the lights; then harmonize the shailcl 
with a little tiolet ftrecipit- w ith a givat deal of gum 
if the lights are too raw, smooth them o^er with t 
little carmine and lake, with much gum. 

Green V'^Ivet. — (iit:en velvet is made with a ]»re- 
]>ar:<tion of Pru<>«ian blue and red orpinient, well 
and smoothly laid on; the shades are drawn witU 
black and prenjtit- , llien some white ami rnissiao 
blue, with a little gum, is ummI to mark the liglils 
the whole is then touched with the finest sap-green. 
The Ktrong lights may ai;ain be touched witli a mix- 
ture of white, ultiiuuurine, but very slightly witli 
sap-green. 

Jird velvift. — ^To make red velvet, mix a local 
tint of carmine with a little re<l brown; use thii 
mixturt: uith grval care, only dr)ing it over again 
when thoroughly dry, that colour being very flifli- 
c\dl to Ui^e as body-colour; indicate the shades with 
preriftif and gimi; tor the strongest parts marktiie 
lights with pure citrmine, and afterwards touell 
those most brilliant with pure while, then :^ia 
glaze them lightly with carmine. 

The mrxlels copied will show you sufficiently the 
mannrr in which to place the light on the velvets; 
\ot it will be useful to point out that this dra|iet-T 
isonlv brilliant in the refiecled lights, and Uiat rt 
is difirivnt in its eHVcts from all others. 

lyitjte satin. — It is very diflicult to produce tlic 
efl'ect of whit(! satin with brxly-colour; it would be 
better attained by dotting the shades, the middle 
tints, and touching the lights with a little white. 
To obtain the desiit-d eftecl, il isnecessarj',kt first, 
to inilicate with exacturss ijjc folds i»f the dr.i|»ery; 
to make the sihery middle tints that ai-e seen in 
i:, take a little ultramarine, \ery little lake, and a 
tomb of y«llow ochiv; for the slitmgesi piuls use 
Intlian yellow, black, aod ultnmiarine. Jle parti- 
cular in making the shadi-s of the satin partake of 
the tints of tlie objects unnmd it. \\ h<:u thus 
sketched, prepare tin; lights with some wliitc and 
a little gum, which smooth as much as ]>ossible; 
finish the nuddb: tints v»iili the same colour used^ 
to begin them, (nily adding a littb.' ultramarine, and 
the most brilliant lights \\\\\\ white Miihout gum, 
the shades with bistre, ultriunarine, and prea'pite. 

Coloured satins, as well as many other silk dra- 
peries, may be done with b(Mly-colour. 
To pnint iv/ute feathem. 

Outline the 8liai>e and the wave with care, then 
sketch them in with ultramarine, ochre, and a 
toiich of lake( dot them lightly over, without at- 
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L« um iloiu; with while mixed widi a liuic 
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i-jke the umc giMing^ with dots, preiiarc 
ith » simple wash of pure burnt «i<rnua, aod 
IT ill tlie iiuiiricrabo\e meiitioiicd. 
'/'•* txtcuie Utieii^ liirey imd gauze. 
Jiffic'UtT ut' paiuliii^j; lim-n i^ extreme^ and 
ttrntioii ouglii ti> be paid to it. I'hi* shades 
■ •ir)i|teries aiunys purtakr of (in* c<d()urs of 
liinl aJid suipiuiidiii}; ohjeirts; uhrie nut 
>u^i'i-.'ix-d ai u colour, it wnuld he all hlack, 
•v Hit to be n-fleeled bv other ithi'-etb from 
K-y boiTijw their culourin;;. ^liislin, lie- 
il» Traill ik(MriMic\', iMMakrji inueh of the eo- | 
h*' H' sh which it IS near, and moi*e parti- 
• h«n it cr>\er5 it; lhi» drapery rei|uiring : 
-hL» titc fthades of it vuiiaequeiitly bhould be 
I. 

, blond, and gauzes are made over the ob- 
ifT ian.' to dvcorati:; the lights are dotted 
iliiant white, and the under colours arc 
\\iK ^hjdea; it should boi*der on the ycU 
l U.-ifij; the iiredominant colour of these 
SL F.rr inMai.ce, if vou wish to make a 
bl"iid trimmiiij; o«t.T a violet-coloured 
KJ the f 9ldA of the trimming apprrjach the 
r iiM in ih;tt easi' shouhl be of a red gri'V — 
tfr llif drv*» «'f a violet grey; because then 
br-i:'iiui.« mixed and imitakea of the colour 
rili, ihego«n, and tlic blond, tlie sliades 
. »r»- grxy. 

pTKMr-it ftrtt U Upon tfiejlethy hairy l^c, 
pupii luki * (learl iici'klace to make, draw 
iitt* iti e^rh ]M:ai'l Mith ultruiuarine, then 
r ^tiaih: « ith » little burnt kienna and ultra- 
ihK i-t-llecii'tt li>;hts with ochiv, the ca»t 
hi» fu th<- lh-!>li with hunit &ieiuta, softening 
■ibtiivft with b»me ultratuarine: the middle 
m: ^idf of the liifht is made with ultr.uua- I. 
1 tLe lLu;ht ib touched with while. ISec^ire- | 
>;#jrtjuit the stxvugtii of the bliadingto the 
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particularly in his portraitsof women and children, 
the coloiir'of the eye-balls is much stronger than 
any of the shades of the head: this is one of the 
means employed, with success, to give, atthesame 
time, expression and softness to the physiognomy. 
'1\> make tlie pupil or black ^^lot, make use of 
black, and a little fprecijtit''. The edge of tlie eye- 
lid is ma<le wiih bistre, mixed with ntiX prt^cipUr, 
If the person, whose portrait is |>ainliiig, has a 
florid complexion, replace the bistre with yellow 
ochre mixed with lake. 

The while of tJic eye is made with ultramarine, 
pure near the ball ; in the corners, add a little 
ochre* and lake; in men's heads, employ on tlie 
shade<I side a small (juantity of bistre', black, and 
prtcipiies which is heightened, if necessar)', with 
a gla'icing of bnnit sieniuu Observe, that the setting 
of the e>eHtowanls the extremities of the lids, and 
the lid It-self, is generally of a violet tint, which 
must, however, be heightened with a little yellow 
ochre, and to whiih vigour may be given, in cei'- 
tain heads, by a touch of bistre, mixed yt'xih prcci' 
pitc. The lower part of the face is almost always 
of a greenish shade, mixed with lake. The shadow 
cast by the head ui)on Uie neck, is nearly of the 
same tint, although stronger and wanner in certain 
jiai-ts, which will be discovett^d by consulting the 
mo<lel. 

The chin in women is nearly of the same tint 
as the cheeks in the jxirts most highly coloured. 
It is the same in meu, witli tliis exeeption, that it 
is of a strongirr tint, And there must be added to it, 
as well as to all tin- lower part of tlie face, a gre-ater 
<piuntity of ultniiniu-iiii', to indicate tlie using of the 
beard. ' The moulii is thcgre'tttestditficully for all 
iK'ginners, not so much for the colouring, as for the 
form and expre's>ion. They generally place it too 
far fr«)m tlu* nose, in consequence ot the serious 
and wearied expression tVeqiiently tobe found in the 
countenance id the model while sitting. In endea- 
vouring to remedy litis «Mil, they r.iisethe corners, 
and bi-lieve by ihis means tliat they produce a 
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other Inatanoe, without losiiu; the tint of the 
flesh, to partake more or less ofthat of the drapery 
which surrounds it 

When hopnning^ the hair, ohsenrethat its shade 
upon the flesh has always a warmer tint, with a 
bluish edge, 'llicre is also a greyish tint at the 
rise of the hair u||>on tl>c forehead, which ir.uht he 
indicated, otherwise t}ie flesh will appear too ab- 
nn)tlr c!it. It is the same with the eye-brows, 
which api>ear, at the extremity of the temple, of 
a pinker colour, and must be blended with the 
flesh at the opposite extremity by s greyish tint. 
Many painters use too much lake at the extremity 
of the nose; it produces a disagreeable eflect to 
the sight, and destroys the charm of tln^ portrait. 
To avoid this, sketch this part lightly with tlie lo- 
cal tint which nature presents, and modtrl it with 
tints more or less grey. In portraits of women, 
the middle tints on the side of the liglit, which are 
perceived upon the bosom and arms, are made 
with a slight mixture of ochre, ultramarine, and 
lake; on the shaded side add yellow ochre, some- 
times red precipit^ and bistre, in particular where 
the back ground is deeply coloured. The local 
tint of the hands ought to be the same as that of 
the flesh; the nails are rather more \iolet; the 
ends of the Angers pink. 

The shadow cast hj the hand upon the flesh, is 
made with brown mixed with ultrainariiie and prC' 
cipU". The cast shadow is always stronger than 
Che shade of tlie fingers or the baud that occasions 
it, and must always b« separated from it by a re- 
flected light. Generally speaking, the reflected 
juirts ought to hare more strength than Uie middle 
tints, but less than the shades. 

To cdjuit the drapery. 

We shall now proceed to the accessor, as of a 
portrait: these consist of the draper^-, the back- 
ground, and many objects which may be introduc- 
ed and infinitely varied according' to the subject 
represented. They shofdd be subonlinate in co- 
lour, li^ht, and effect, to the head, which must, in 
preservmg the same energy and the same truth, 
unceasingly attract the sig^hx'and observation. 

The manner of adjusting the drapery contri- 
butes more, than is genemlly believed by portrait 
painters, to give animation and character, and 
even expression, to their figures. Raphael, the 
model of perfection in every style, has taught us 
tliat the draperies are intended to cover, but not to 
hi<le, the forms. The large folds ought always to 
be placed on the largest parts of the body. If the 
naturi't of tlie drapery requires small folds, give 
them but little relief, in onler that tliey may yield 
in effect to those which indicate tKe principal 
parts. Denote the curved folds at ihe ben<ling of 
the joints, and it should be the form underneath 
which determines those of tlie draper}'. I'lace 
also larger folds upon the projecting i«rt&, than 
upon the receding ones, and be caretid never to 
indicate two folds of the same size and form be- 
side each other. 

All the gi-eat matters succeeded in expressing 
by the drapeiy, not only the exact form of their 
models at the moment taken, but even discovered, 
by their scientific execution, the position in whieh 
they were {ilaced the instant before. In onU'.r to 
produce this effect, study it in nature; neverbe- 

5 in to dress until the firincipal lines of it are 
rawn from the person sitting: afterwards it may 
be adjusted uihui a lay figure, the immobility 
of which will allow the effect to be more easilv 
reprcseoted. This machine, made use of by af- 
most all painters, resi'inbles a skeleton in its con- 
struction; it even expresses the movements, by the 
•nistanee of balls placed in tlie joinU: it is stuffed 
with horte-bair, covered with knittbg, and is 



made in imitation of the Interior ffarms of the ha* 
man figure. After dressing it in the dnqpery in* 
tended to copy, place it exactly in the same situa- 
tion and the same attitude as those of the raodeL 
Then, attentively examine if the folds it offers re- 
semble those which were presented by nature. If 
this be not the case, remedy it as much as possi- 
ble, by making this figure perform some move- 
ments of the bo<Iy antl arms, and then, (lightlj 
witli the finger) arranging the folds into which the 
drapery falls in the most natural nuinner, and fot 
lowing, as far as possible, the niles just given. 

The execution of the draperies has great influ- 
ence on the harmony of a portrait, not only froB 
the colour and variety of tints, hut also from the 
becoming arrangement of the folds, the distribu- 
tion of the light, and the blending of the light with 
tlie shade. There are colours that agree together, 
others that are injurious to each otlier; in genersl, 
strong contrasts, produced by opposing colours, or 
bright lights and strong shades abruptly brought 
together, offend the sight, and are contrary to the 
laws of liarmony. A portrait-painter, notwitfi- 
standing the very little latitude usually allowed 
him, ought, however, to endeavour to follow these 
laws as near as he possibly can, and for this poiw 
pose, avail himseUof the' advantage which he caa 
obtain from the arrangement of^the folds, the 
chiaro oaauro, and the expression of the reflected 
lights. 

To execute the back srround. 

In the composition of the back-ground, the opi- 
nion of the artist is usually of mucn importance ia 
the mind of the person painted. The colours em- 
ployed in this will offer many resources for givin| 
effect to the head and drapery, and to correct the 
general aspect of them, when that is nccessaTy. If 
the portrait require colour and relief, and the vi- 
gour of it is not increased, for fear of destrt^iM 
the resemblance, then make a bright back-^rounc^ 
of a grayish tint mixed with blue: this will coo- 
tribute to bring it forward, and make it appesr 
more animated. If, on the contrary, the head be 
of too high a colour, by the assistance of a warm 
and deep-coloured back-ground, an aspect may be 
given it more resembling that of nature. However 
simple mav be the back-ground it is thought right 
to adopt. It must on no account he of an equd 
shade throughout, and it is higlily essential, by 
the variety of the primitive tints and glaziugs by 
which they are covered, to produce some cuffer- 
eiicc in the tints, particulany around the head. 
This will give space and uncertainty, detach the 
head, and give it roundness. 

PntnUive colourt and their combination». 

We have confined ourselves to indicating IS 
combinations of the principal colours of the fledi, 
and, in reality, we miglit confine ourselves to 4^ 
for with black, blue, red, }ellow, and reserving 
the lights upon the ivory, we might succeed ia 
making all tiie mixtures necessary for miniature 



The history of the fine arts teaches that the emi* 
nent masters executed for a len^h of time with 
only red, blue, and yellow, which are the three 
primitive colours, black being only the abstraction 
from light, and white the light itself. A learned 
(lerman, named Mayer, has calculated that with 
the Uiive primitive eoloui*s, modified more or less 
with black and white, we mi?lit produce by their 
. different combinations, eight nunure<l and nineteen 
■ tints. We have, tlien, reason to believe that the 
(xrceks, who have left us such beautiful master- 
pieces in sculpture, had reached an c<iual degreo 
of perfection in painting. 

Ducovenf ofrurwmbttancet by modem painlen. 
Modem painters .have discovered in nature sub* 
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I which pretenCed, reidj prepared, the same 
e which the aneienta were obliged to seek 
in their iialettes, have increased their niim- 
roktcrials foi' painting, and have furnishod 
villi nt-wcr and speedier means of ac(|uiriiig 
ion in thi-ir art. 

rv have, however, been painters, wlio, since 
iicovcries, have thouglit they mijjht disi>eiise 
aking use of them. Santerre, a Trench art- 
iig at die commencement of tlic last centurv, 
r. of these. He voluntarily confined himself 
We colours used by tlie ancients. Notwith- 
^ this, his productions were remarked for 
oft and pleasing colouring ; the only sub- 
lie employed were ullraniarinc, massicot, 
o«-n, French white, and Polisli black. This 
tliat it is not the great variety of tints upon 
ette whish produces fine colouring, but the 
: of cniploying them. 

rr 0/ Uivinq- the body colours on the palette. 
"D the pupil is desirous of renewing tlie ca- 
pon ihu pdctte, or of pultinjc on tresh, rc- 
T, tlut ochres, raw sienna, brown, bistre, 
vermilion, and ultramarine, re<iuire to be 
again, and to liavc guin: habit can alone 
jtt>t idea of llie degree nccessaiy. I^ake, 
e lake, stud preripitey are generally &ol<l with 
rZ{R.Tii.'iicc will teach whether in sufficient 
y, but ihere is no harm in grinding tliem as 
us possible. 

tiiig the body-colour on the palette, put a 
iiAulJt\ of each, and let there be only three 
at most on one side uf the palette, in such a 
r as to K-ave room for the mixtures. Grinii 
s much as {MMsible, and add a mo<Ierate 4u:in- 
gnm. We only make use of liKht white for 
srepaintinz, th'e white of lead bein^ subject 
ow Mack from tlic effccl of the air. Put 
f ihji white into two different places: one 
e quantities, witli much less gum, will serve 
fhecond time over llie lights which are pre- 
vilh the other, in unlcr to render them more 
lU S«ime painters, who wiiJi to give more 
r to the buck ground and draiieries in body- 
i, jMit more gum in the first sketch; lliispre- 
i is unneccssarv, wlien the ivory is prop«Th 
e«!; but, in onk-r to succeed iu iminting bo- 
mrs, thev must not liavc too much- Kum. 
tbr pupil' liaa finished, and has been able to 
I all that he was desirous of executing, with 
irtance of glazinn of a warm tint, he may 
hat rrey and eartLy aspect, which it so often 
La, disappear. 

tmi 9u6uance» used in miniature painting, 
iauire i«iutingcan beexccuU-Ml upon several 
i while subsUnces, such as mai'ble, alahus- 
I c%eii egg-sliell: artists have succeedeil in 
iB^ jr»d sutlening tlie Litter by meuiis of hu. 
; fhrv may then lie easily spread upr)n a 
r n^^, or a tliick slicet of pasU-board, ul'ler 
Ihry an: «u«ct-j»tible, as m ell asivorj, of i-e- 
tiv- pn-jmrali-'n alreaily explained. The 
mA Bristui paste-buanl, used fi)r the afpia- 
ObiKX be chosen too fine or too e*en; as they 
f^iuifc 00 other prepar.itioii tlian tliat of the 
laoe. Wlluni, which must be carefullv 
sd ufiofi pasu-board, or a plate of metal, 



i lightly p<^uric<.d. 
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geiurrally been adopted in preference 
jae substances, because it is subject to 
i«ciiii-nce«, and in its hical lint comes 
fit Ihe fle^h itself; and becaUM: it is 
i*ing a higher finibh, and of Uing 
ith greater vigour, and, eunse- 
wfokM ol' loiiji^cr duration, it 
cxtresiiely «hitr, without appa- 
awl cut ID very tliin sheetsi 




because, in proportion to Us thickness, its opacity 
will give it avellow tint, when otherwise, it it be 
trniisimrent, the whiteness of the paper or pastes 
bfiard it is phicetl U])on, will i>enetrate and inci'ease 
that wliich is nutund to it. 

Choice nf brushes. 

It is extremely inuiortant to know how to make 
a judicious clnnce of pencils: those for the back 
ptiund ought to be square at the end, sliort and 
thick; they must be dipt in water, and then be 
tried upon i>aper to 8<*e if they remain unHed, and 
if there be not one hair longer than the othei*s» 
The itencils of squirrePs hair, made for sketching^ 
ought not to be too Ion*;, their points should be 
round and firm. I'he sable pencils must be full ot 
hair; the colour will not then diT so quickly, and 
in oon8e([\ience render the touch larger and softer; 
the points should be firm, supple, mid elastic^ In 
order to be assurtrd of ihis, wet them, and turn 
them in awcvj diivction upon the finger, or uiioii 
pai»er: if they make but one point, it may then be 
concluded that they are ;;((od; if, on the contrary^ 
they do not unite mcII, or that some hairs are 
lon<^er than others, in that ease they are good foi* 
nothing. The pupil nr.iy, however, still make use 
of a pencil too ]H)iiited, (provided ihe hair rejnaiut 
united) by cultin<^ ihein wiih scissors, but be veiY 
careful iiotHo do it too iuik-Ii. A suivr metliod of 
making a pi-o{H'r point is by wetting it, and jiasa* 
ing it i-apidlv thruugli the fiain*> of a wax tH{>er. 

Most miniature |Minters have a habit of passing 
their iK:ncilH between the lips while i»aiiiliug, in 
order to unite the hair and iimkc a go<Ml point; if 
there be loo nnich water, th<*y, by this means, draw 
it from the pirncils, and leave only sufficient to ena^ 
blc them to employ thi: coIimu* v» ith softness. There 
is no fear of this bring injurious, for all colours 
used in miniature painting, ulu-n prepaivd (except 
the ori>imcnt, winch is h poibouu have no bad 
qualities, or disagix'eable tasle. This last men- 
tioned dangerous colour dvx-s not make a part of 
ihe llesh p:tlettt-, thrivf un.* it will be better to em- 
ploy this method fir the pMi-pose of making tlie 
work even, and pn*vent its being too much loaded 
with c>)lour. In p:iiiiting with body colour, galhei^ 
only the hair of tlie pvMii il, and if tlure be too 
much uoloiir, diM-li:tr.;e it upon paper, oru{K)iilliO 
palette ilAelf. In silunt, it virill onlv be after hav- 
ing bought both bud :ui(i g^)d pencils, that the pu- 
pil will be able to discover those most favourauld 
to his own particular manner. 

TO PAINT ON VELVET. 

^lateriids required. 

Best Mhile colton velvet, or velveteen. Box of 
water ctdours. .issittte rou^e, or saucer of |>ink 
dye. Tov»iie^s alinnina. Velvet scrubs. Jbitch 
[KMici Is of diti'i rent sizes. Small saucers to con* 
tain the diluted c 'lours. 

Sithji-K-ts ftr the same. 

Flowers, asthei-o'U', di>i:iand peculiar attcntloni 
likewise fine ripe fruits, hu-geand beautiful shellsi 
and the chnrniiii^ lintM of the featheiiil tribe, See. 

Animals, opuiallv the lion, tiger, le(q>ard, kc* 
may be imilutei 1 u ith'giiat fitU-lity. In lundscai>e8 
choose ftoiii artie sci-ner}', without attending tu 
llie miiiutenesH of fij^uix 9. 

In the seledion of siibj<'cts, ever prefer thoto 
tliat adiiut of the br<iad< ^l light niid sliade; attempt 
first the mo^l )«iinide, as a ll<»tter or iwu: the faci- 
lity with vfcb'Ji tiiev niay be eiunpleted will pre- 
[wrc and cncuur.r^e f ' r givat-.-r wurks. 
*ippr'ipnate colours. 

Riuic. — L«ike, cariiiine, vcnuilion, li|{hl rtd^ 
ai&iette ruujeei 
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jBAi0t.— 'Prusrfan, indigo, Antwero, rerditer. 

Jtfflbwx.— <7amboee, yellow and Roman ochre. 

Terra de sienna, burnt and anbamt. — Umber, 
do. do.— Vandyke brown. — Bistre. — ^Lamp-black. 
—Indian ink. 

Comfpmind colours. 

JVetttral tinty compounded of lake, indigo, and 
lamp-bluck. 

Green, compounded of Prussian blue and g;am- 
boge in various shades, or with raw terra de sienna, 
or with bui'nt ton*a de sienna. 

Purple, of Prussian blue, or indigo, with lake 
or carmine. 

Orange, of gamboge with carmine, Roman ochre 
with vermilion, yellow ochre with red lead, the 2 
siennas with light red. 

Brovfn, of umber, lake and lamp-black, dift'er- 
ent shades, (a deep shade) of lake or carmine, witli 
lamp-black or Indian ink. 

Directions to paint on velvet. 

The only preparation velvet requires is, the 
making it perfectly smooth by passing over the 
back of it a warm iron. 

Fitch i>cncils should be out almost to a point, in 
the same maimer as the velvet sonibs. Except for 
Tery large t>ieces, the former are preferable to the 
latter, being sufficiently strong to force the colour 
intoUic velvet, without injuring tlic foil. 

The subject being chosen, it will be requisite 
for those who are not proficient, to trace in the 
same by attaching it to the velvet, nn<l holding both 
against a window, making a neat and faint outline 
with a black lead pencil; out as velvet does not ad- 
mit the same correction as paper, gre;it care must 
be taken at first to obtain a correct outline, by 
tracing the subject with any smooth round point; 
the impression thus will also be left on the vel- 
Tet 

Dilute the colours with alumini, except the pink 
dye, carmine, and lake; with those use lemon 
iuicc, particularly the pink dye, which is pi-efera- 
ble to any other colour for the red rose. 

In diluting the colours make tliem of a creamy 
consistence; in the same maruier prepare in sau- 
cers the requisite compounds from tlie primitive 
colours. 

The assictte ronge is an exception to this direc- 
tion. With a fitch and lemon juice wash some of 
it from the saucer into smaller ones, in sliades 
from the faintest tingo to tlie deepest hue of the 
rose. 

Lay in the drawing with the faintest colouring. 
By this means tlie design will be seen at one view, 
and so correct anv little inaccuracy by the subse- 
quent shades. Observe in this stage to rub the 
colour well into the velvet with the scrubs or large 
fitcher, then let the work thy, and if the velvet is 
not well saturated with the colour, i^peat the ope- 
ration, but by no means iu tliis stage attempt a 
great depth o!" colouring. 

Proceed with tlie shadows, lay them witli a fitch 
forming the flowers, or any other subject, as accu- 
rately as possible, softening oil' the edges of the 
shadows when nccessaiy, according to the size of 
the design, either with a scrub or fitch, before the 
work gets too dry. 

Before proceeding an/ further, the drawing 
should be well examined ; the shadows deepened 
and the light heightened as they may require; cor- 
rect the whole, and add the finishing tinU; then 
vein the leaves. 

For large flowers, especially the rose, damp the 
back of tte velvet moderately to assist the colour- 
ing throi]|4i; wherever there is a large surface to 
be eoverM, this mode will be found advantageous. 

Towards the extremities of the design and forra- 
isf anj part tA the outline, do not let the fitch be 



too full of colour, but rttfaer iaeytx than the other 
parts; attention to this point iriU preserve the 
drawing perfectly neat and correot 

He careful that the scrubs and fitches be kept 
perfectly clean, otherwise they will injure the bril- 
liancy of the drawing, a fault it will be in some 
cases impossible to correct on velvet 

Have always ready some clean fitches to take off 
any super-abundance of colour, also for blending 
the colour while wet. 

To paint on silks, satins, 6fc. 

When the outline is made, lay on a wash of isin- 
glass with care, to take away the glare of the satin, 
otherwise tlie colours will not work freely. Melt 
the isinglass thin in very clear water, over the fire, 
otherwise it will discolour the satin, and spoil the 
colours. 

The lights are to be made by a small tincture of 
the colour of the intended flower, mixed with the 
flake white, so as just to make a d^[ree from the 
colour of the satin; if wliite, or of any other colour, 
to be mixed proportionably to the colour of the 
flower. If a blue flower, use a very small quantitjr 
of bice or verditer with the white, uung less of it 
as the sliades grow darker; and in the most dark, 
use indigo alone, it being by that time rendered 
opaque enough; but take care not to lay the colours 
on too thick, otherwise thej will crack. A little 
white sugar-candy will be round necessary, when 
mixed with the gum water, as a preventive to 
cracking. If a flower happens to be of so deep a 
colour as not to admit oi any pure white in the 
lightest of the parts, a sort of priming of white 
should be laid on; after which, when dry, begin 
with the ground-colour of the flower, and proceed 
gradually with the shades, with any selected ex- 
amples, peculiarly chosen from nature, for that 
pui*pose. 



UTHOGRAPHY. 

To -write and engrave upon stone. 

The stones should be of a calcareous nature, 
pure, hard, and of a fine grain. Ttiey must imbibe 
both moisture and grease with equal avidity. The 
chalk is a composition of grease, wax, shell-lac, 
soap, and black. The limographic ink is com- 
posed of the same materials, but rather softer. 

The stone must be rubbed down with fine sand, 
to a perfect level, after which it is ready to receive 
the ((rawing: a weak solution of nitric acid should 
be thrown over the stone. This operation will 
slightly corrode its surface, and dispose it to im- 
bibe moisture, with more facility. While the 
stone is still wet, a cylinder of about three inches 
in diameter, and covered with common printer^ 
ink, should be rolled over the whole surface of the 
stone. While the wet part refuses to take the ink, 
the chalk, being greasy, will take a portion ojf it 
from the roller. The stone is then ready fisr 
printing. 

The press consists of a box drawn by a vhed, 
under a wooden scraper^ pressing on it with great 
power. After the first impression, the stone must 
be wetted afresh, again roluMl over with Uie cylin- 
der, drawn imdcr the scraper, and so on. 

The same process is employed for ink drawings, 
except that the solution of aqiia-fortis must be 
stronger, and the printing ink stifTer. 

Imitations of wood cuts are produced by cover- 
ing the stone with lithographic ink, and scraping 
out the intended lights. As the finer touches may 
be adde<l with a hair pencil, prints far superior to 
wood cuts may be obtained^ but the chief advan- 
tage of wood outs, that of printing them at Um 
same lime with the text of the book, is lost. 
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out, 
hite, 
'PI»er, 



aving upon ■tone is perfoiiiied by polish- 
stone, and co^-eriog it with a thin conting 
and bUck. 

IMirt intended for the drawinp^ must be 
and when finished, of cours<>, it a|>- 
inMcad of black. The thicker liiic>«i, 
must be cut dcejier, and when the 
9 finished, the stone should be nibbed with 
oil, whidi not being able to penetrate the 
of gum, will only touch the stone, «l-hei*c- 
aped away. 
rrnCt tutjo method of dratsinr in stofie. 

the outline of the original design upon 
•mi paper, by tracing all the lines of the 

with a dry point; the outline is then glued 
Ip** on a lioard, and there is spread over it, 
Hece of fine linen, a tolerably hard i)aste, 
of lithographic ink, dissolved in essence of 
ne. The outline is then rubbed hard with 
of clean linen, until the linen censes to 
lack tinL The outline is then transferred 
jone by means of the press, placing in a ' 

Kper press the stone and the outline in , 
/ing upon the latter five and twenty . 
f paper, vetted in water with some solu- '. 
Micined muriate of lime. ITjron these last 
re placed large plates of pajKir, about an ; 
ick, to prevent injur}' fn)m a thick and ( 

plank, which is to be laid over them, 
e it now applied for one hour, when the 
rill be found adhering to the stone. The 

to be removc<l by hot water and the de- 
I be left on the stone, which is now wash- 
cold water till no trace of the pai>er ri*- 



utrd arui fllia'Tn'ilfe^t Uthoirrap/tir inh. 
oi»e-frMirth; mutton suet one-half; yellow 
T part; mastic in tears one-lialf, and as 
rop black a% neces^arj'. 
diffrrmt mtthoiU of pnntiutr from stonr. 
' clH'mical printing office at \'ieiina, three 
: methods are employed, but that termed 
!^ is most fre<{uently used. This is the 
iz»f>de of printing music 
ircfnd method is tlie sunk, whicli is prc» 
r prints. 

ihirti method is the flat, that is, n<.'ithcr 
lor sunk. Tliis is useful for imiUiting 
Sy particulariy where the impression is in- 
to resemble crayons. For prinline and 
ir in this mcthrxl, a block of marble is 
d, or any other calcareous stone that is 
«TDded, and will take a goo<l (lolish. It 
be two inches and a lull thick, and of a 
■portioned to the purpose for which it is 
L A close texture is considcreil as ad van- 
When the rtnnc is well polished and 
fint step is to trace the drawing, notes, 
■ to be printc<l with a i>encil; the dcKigri 
BtT eoospicuous, but it is rcndere<l so by 
Ofver the strokes of the pencil a partietilur 
phidi a great strcix*t is matle. Tiiis ink is 
a sulutioD of lac in puUish, coloured h ith 
burning wax, aixl api>can to be the 
black for the purpose. When the 
» gone oier with tliis ink, it is left 
two bour«. After it is dry, nitric acid, 
diluttnl, acconiiiig to tlic degree of 
is prjured on the stone, which enr- 
ol it, except « hen defended bv 
llie block Iwing washcnl witli 
similar to that commonly use<l for 
disbibutrd over it by priiiter*s balls; 
disposed on a frame in laid on it, 
down by Dkcans of a co|}[K.>r 



k- 




ilMlk Btthod, difTcn from that 



termed relief, only in hiiTing »tone much mora 
coiTwIeil b\ the nitric acitl. In the flat method, 
less nitric acid is used. It is not to be supposea 
that the suiface is quite nlain in this way, but the 
ji lines are very little niised so that they can scarcely 
be perceived to stan<I above tlie ground, but by Uie 
finj^er. 

Pvovcss for printing d^sipia with porcelain platea. 
Litliop:raphy offers to drauglitsmcn the means 
of multiplying original designs at pleasure; but it 
can-ies with it great difrictdlicsforthe impression. 
If the stones are defective, if the workman is not 
clever and lias not hail long ex|>ericiice, the de> 
signs ari» i<peedily impaiix'd. It is then ^ncrally 
to be wished, that lithography might l>e rendered 
moi'e simple, that the traits may not grow larger, 
and that it may be easy to clean the parts of the 
stone not occupied by tht: drawing. M. Jjonffloia^ 
porcelain manufticturer at liayetiXy has discovered 
a i>eculiar composition which gives him the me- 
thod of tracing with the pencil, and of fixing bj a 
second dressing, designs on the porcelain platea 
covered with enamel, and of rendering the traits 
sufficiently I'ough to retain the ink in the impres- 
sion, whilst the enamel is washed that surrounds 
them. By tfiis method proofs may be multiplied 
to infinity, without tmi>airin|f tlie dengns, and 
traits extremely sharp, fine grains, and even smootk 
tints may be obtaiDed. 

To apply lithorraphy to reood engraving. 

The st(Hie should be covered with a fat varnish, 
which may easily t>e romovc<l with an engraver's 
point. Then let Uic stone be hollowed out or bit^ 
as copper is flonc, witli aqua fortis, so as to pro- 
duce, however, a contrary effect, for the traces of 
the design, instead of being hollow, are here in re- 
lief. The traces should be afterwards worked up 
and repaired, and the hollow ]iart dug still deeper, 
so as to be out of the reach of the printer's ball. 
In this state, the stone will resemble an engraving 
on wood, and may, in case of necessity, answer 
the ssimc puii)ose,' but it would not have the same 
solidity. It may be used, however, as a matrix 
for casting metal plates, presenting the advene of 
the inipi*cssion, and witii the relief being now hol- 
low, may themselves serve to cast new matrixes, 
in evtriy respt'ct similar to tlie stone. By this 
means, an endless nuinf>er of impressions may bo 
taken, because the material^ themselves may be 
multiplied. 

The invention is of advantage, not only for vig- 
nettes and figures to be inserted in the text, but 
also for imitating exactly Turkish or Chinese cha- 
racters, &c. It may also be applied to printing of 
paper. 

To make lithographic pencils. 

Mix the following ingredients: 

Soap 3 ounces, tallow S ounces, wax 1 ounee. 

When melted Muooth, add a sufficient quantity 
of lamp black, and pour it into moulds. 
7*0 take impresfions on paper from designs mads 

in stone. 

Tlie stone sliould be close grained, and tha 
drawing or writing should be made with a pen 
dipiM-d in ink, toriued of a solution of lac, in leys 
of puiv s<Kla, to w hich some soap snd lamp black 
shoulil be added, for c'lloiiring. Leave it to har- 
den for a few dnys ; then t:tke ira|iression8 in tha 
tollouiiii; manner: Dip the surface in water, then 
tlab it uith printer's ink and printer's balls. Tha 
ink will stick to the design and not to tlie stone, 
and tin- iinja'cssions may be taken with wet paper, 
by a rolling or screw press, in the ordinary way. 
Several hundre<l copies nuiy be taken from tna 
same design, in this si nude manner. 

Cheap substituiejor lithographic stmte* 

Pute-botrd, or aactipaper, coitc«d ^\\kii^«* 
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gillo-calctreons mixtni-e, li«s been employed wiili 
com]Uete wiocess, and effects a great saving. The 
pnatoriul is to ])e rcdace<l to a powder, and laid on 
wel; it sets, of course, imnuMiiatelr, ancl may be 
applied to a inoix: stibstinlial ai*ticfe than paper, 
and upon a more extensive scale than the inventor 
has yet carried it to. This coating receives the 
ink or orayon in the same way that the stone does, 
and furnishes iro][)ression8 precisely in the same 
manner. 



TO PAENT AND STAIX GLASS AXD POR^ 

CELAIX. 

To paint npon glass is an art which has gene- 
rally appeare*! dimcult; yet there is no reprt'isen- 
tation more elegant than that of a mcrzotinto paint- 
ed in this manner, f(ir it gives all the softness tliat 
pan be dotircd in a picturt\ and is easy to work, 
as there arc no outlines to dra\v, nor any shades to 
make. 

The prints arc those done in mezzotinlo: for 
their shades being rubbed down on the glass, the 
several lines, which represent the sluuly nart of any 
common print, are by this means blended together, 
and appear as soft and united as in any drawing of 
Indian ink. 

Provi«le such mezzotintos as are wanted; cat off* 
the mai'gin; then get a piece of fme crown glass, 
the size of tlie print, and as flat and free fix)m Knots 
and scratches as possible; clean the glass, and lay 
some Venice tiu*i>cntine, quite thin and smooth, on 
one siilo, with a bruMi of hoff^s hair, l-^y the print 
flat in water, and let it remain on the surface till it 
sinks, it is tlieu enongh; take it cHrefuliy out, and 
dab it between some itapers, that no water may be 
seen, yet so as to be (lamp. 

Next lay tlie dainp print with its face uppermost 
upon a flat table; then hold i\w glnssover it, with- 
out touching; the tuq)entine, till it is exactly even 
with the print, let it fall gently on it. Press the 
glass down cjin'fully with llic fingers in several 
parts, so that the tiirjwntine pimv stick to the print; 
after which take it iip^ Uien holdinj^ the glass to- 
wards you, prrsH ih<' prints \\\\\\ the fingers, from 
the centre towards the edges, till no blisters re- 
main. 

\\ hen thii is done, wel tlie back of the paint with 
a sponge, (ill the pnper will riil> oM'u ith the fingei-s; 
then nib it g'-nlly. and the v hit*- paper will roll off, 
Iravitig i!u' iinpn'Msion only upon the glass; then 
let it diT, :<nd, with a canu'-iN Imir pencil, dipped 
^n oil of turpenliuf, wet i» mII i»\»'r, and it will be 
pei-ic'ctly transjiarent and lit r«r painting. 
ImffToved mfiliotl. 

The first thing to l>e done, in o»'d<T to paint, or 
stain glass in the modem v:iy, is to de&ign, and 
even colour the whole finbj'-ct on pajH:!*. Then 
choose such pieces of glass :»s aii* ebfar. even, and 
smooth, and profjer to r«Tei\e the s<;veral ]Mirts. 
Proceed to <listribute the tlesij^n itself, or the pa- 
per it is drawn on, into ]»i'M-ts suitahle to those of 
the glass; always taking eaiv that the glasses may 
join in the contours of the tii^ures, and the folds of 
live draperies; thai th«* e.tnintions and other tiner 
parts may not be impair*.'*! I>_v tlif lead with whieii 
the pieces are to be j.>iiie'l l'>j;ither. The distri- 
bution being made, mark all tlie glasses, as well 
as (Mipers, tliat they ni'iv he known again: which 
done, apply everj' psiil ofihe desi;;nupon the glass \ 
intended for it; and copy or ti'rtnsfer the desij^u 
upon this glass with the blaek colour dilultH] in 
gum-water, by tracing und following all the lines f 
and strokes that ap^iear through the gla^s, with the 
point of a pencil. 

Wlien thett strokes are well dried, which vill 
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be ill about two da^s; (the work being only in 
black and white, ) gl^'c it a slight wash over with 
urine, gum-arabic, and a little black; and repeat 
this several times, accoitling as the shades are de- 
sired to be heightened, with this precaution, nevct 
to apply a new wash till the former is suffieiently 
dried. This done, the lights and risings are given 
by nibbing off the colour in the respective |3aees 
with a womlen point, or by the handle of the peneiL 

The colours are used with gum-water, the same 
as in painting in miniattire, uking care to apfdr 
them lightly, for fear of effacing the outlines of 
the design; or even, for the greater security, to 
apply them on the other side; especially yellow, 
which is very pernicious to the other colours, br 
blending tlierewith. And here too, as in pieces ot 
black and white, particular regard must always be 
had not to lay colour on colour, till such time as 
the former is well dried. 

When tlie painting of all the pieces is finidied, 
they are carried to the furnace to anneal, or to bake 
the colours. 

Colourt hroper to paint -with upon rkut. 

The several sorts of colours, groima in oil fot 
this purpose, may be had at all the capital colour 
shops, kc. 

JVitUea. — ^Flake white, podium. 

Jilacka. — LAmp-bladc, ivory-black. 

Jiroions. — Spanish brown, umber, sprooe ochre, 
Dutch pink, orpiment. 

Jihtcs, — Hlue bice, Prussian blue. 

Jieds. — Rose pink, vermilion, red lead, Indian 
red, lake cinnabar. 

YeU<rw8. — ^Englishpink, mastieot, English oehre, 
Saunders blue, smalt. 

Greens, — Verdigris, terra vert, Terditer. 

The ultramarine for blue, and the carmine for 
red, are rather to be bought in powders, as in that 
state tliey are less apt to dry; and as the least tint 
of these will give tlie picture a cast, mix up what 
is wanted for present use with a drop or two of nut 
oil upon the pallet with the pallet-knife. 

To get the colour out, pricK a hole at tlie bottom 
of each bladder, and press'it till there is enough 
upon the pallet fur use. 

Then lay a sheet of white paper on tlie table, 
and taking the picture in the loft hand, with the 
turpentine side next you, hold it sloping, (tlie bot- 
tom resting on tlie white imiier), and all outlines 
and tints oT tlie prints will be seen on the glass; 
and nothing remains but to lay on the colours pro- 
per for the different i»arts, as fidlow:^ 
To use the colours. 

As the lights and sliades of the picture open, lay 
the lighter colours first on the lighter parts oi tlie 
print, and the darker over the uiaded parts; and 
Having laid on the brighter colours, it is not mate* 
rial if the darker soits are laid a little over them; 
for the first colour will hide those laid on aOer* 
wards. For examide: — 

Heds, — Lay' on the first red lead, and shade with 
lake or carmine. 

Yellows. — ^"llie lightest yellow may be laid on 
first, and sliadcd with Dutch pink. 

Jilues. — Blue bice, or ultramarine, used for tho 
lights, may be shaded with indigo. 

G.vens. — Lay on vcnligris first, and tiien a mix- 
ture of that and Dutch pink. This green may be 
lightened by an addition of Dutch pink. 

When any of these are too strong, they may ho 
liglitenc<l, by mixio«>; white with them upon the 
pallet; or flarken tliem as much as i*equircd by 
mixing ihum witli a deeper shade of tbe same co- 
lour. 

> The colours must not be laid on too thick; hot, 
if troublesome, thin them before using them, wit& 
a little turpentine oil. 
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Take esrc to Imve n pencil for encli colour, nnd 
never um.* that whirh has hern usfxl for ffmen with 
•nT Qthci'eolniir, without first washing it wrll with 
turptMiline oil, as that colour is apt to apiicar pre- 
doniiiisnt when the colours aru ilry. 

Wash all the |ivncils, after usinj;, in turi)entinc 
oiL 

The |^1am» vImd paiiiteil, must stand three or 
foar da^a freefrnra ihist, before it is filmed. 
To draw on t^hita, 
Griod lamp-blaek witli gum wathr and some 
comnoD salt. With a i*en or hair i»encil, draw 
tbr desi|{n on the rIaMi &"(! afterwards shade and 
paibtit «ith anv of the followin^^ compositions. 
Colour for qrortwlit on tffa/ta. 
Take iron filings and Dutch yelfow beads, equal 
paiti. If a little red va:^ is wanteil, add a little 
copper fiilihgH. With a steel muller grind these 
t i|;vther, on a tliicic and strong copiM^r niate, or on 
porphro'. Then add a little gum anibic, borax, 
eomin'-kn salt, an<l cK>ar Hater. Mix theii.r with a 
iit*J-.- 6uid, and put tlie composition in a i>hial for 



\Viif*n it it to be used there is nothing to do but, 
with a UnMT pencil, to lay it nuite flat on the design 
drk«n ilie day b'-fore; and, havin|^ lod this to dry 
ai>>'- f -r Hnoilier day, with the quill of a turkey, the 
D<*j nncplit, hi-ii^hti-n tlie lights in tlic saints manner 
■I • ith crayon* on blue p;qier. WhcnevtT there 
ar*- luorv C'.«ti of the above composition put one 
vp'^i aiir4Ji«T, tlic shade will natundlv be strongnr; 
BAtt, •hen this is finished, lay the colours for gai^ 
Bcmta aXMi complexions. 

7% prtpare lakrjor ghu9. 

Grind the Uke with water impregnatetl with gnm 

^ lalt : Uien make use of it with tiie brush. The 

it npenite<l by laying a double, treble, or 

cuHts of the colour, where it is wanted 

«*. 

S^wf pftrple fir the tame, — Make a compound of 

ami indigo, ground together with gum and 

rater; and use it as directed in Uie prece<liiig 



G«>Br7i.— Mix vith a proportionable quantity uf 
N&i^)^^ gninnd together as aliove. 
IVErs-.-— Grind gumbogtr with salt water only. 
Wnze. — lleighien mudi Ums white {larts with a 



TV tranffir engrar^'ngx on ffLi»/i, 
M<ta]li<' cid'jiirs pivp:in*fl and mixed with fat ' 
•ml %rr apiilioJ Vt lli'r stamp on the cii^'avcd bni^s. 
H.^^" «i*li the biuiil in the manner ol the priiili-rs ' 
'i ' . '%. «ur*-«] ptat>*»; Like a pnKii' on a "lici-t uf >-il\f r . 
pa^r, *)«ifli iH imiiii-<Iiati-ly tr.insffri'ed on the ta- 
W^ './ zl««- iS-ttiiiii| to b'.' paiiitrd, b('iii>; rari-fiil 
Ic tcrr< •tr* cf'li>in*<l side ag:iiii'<t tlic gl.«s:«; il tul- 



■I I'. %t.'\ a» «ii«in as tlii* c-ipy i«t qiiile din, 
^ .i— «ii|H-rtliici<i« ti:i{ier by w:isliiii<; il with a ! 



l^^• 



rill n-main only tin- colour tniti 
T. il.r ;ila«*: i( in lixcd by ii.H>»»ing the gl:«K"» 

T'-' 'ukiii ■'>f all the colours rmpbtyed in jutinting 
oa^^M ar«* r.tid^d-fl rot'tallif siil>ht:inci'!t. 

Ir. ;air.-i«!» oii gla-s it i^ nfCessar)' that the niat- 
■nr ^ 'il'i ^ »».'ry tr.ins]>un;iit. 
Ta fr'^^f neialUc adtvs^ ami frrecijiitdiet of \ 

K »nli^i n '■■f ;^-ld ill aq»ia-r»"gi:i, wliifli i. ■!«■%■«]»♦»- 
::: tirihTis li-avfs u calx f'f ;;ild, \»hirli is ; 
tc ^a^-i, rri-tiu'i, and {M)rc;-htin gildiiij^: or 




: bic. Tt iR then applied with a fine pencil, nnd burnt 
'. in under a muffle. 

To jtrefmre oxide of cobalt, 
"\Vlun rcj^idus nf cibali is exposed to amo<]erate 
I lire ill the dpen air, it calcines, and is reduced tea 
I liliiekisb powder. 

This calx vitrifies with vitrifiable matters, and 
forms beautiful blue glassies. Cobalt is, at pre- 
sent, the only substance known which has the pro- 
perty of fuiTiishlng a veiy fine blue, that is not 
changed by the most intense boat. 
To prepare zaffi^e. 
Zaffnr is the oxi<le ot cobalt, for painting pottery 
wan; and pr>rceLiin of a blue colour. Ili-eak the 
cobalt with hammerfi into pieces about the size of 
a ben*s egg: and the stony involucrum, with such 
other heterogeneous matters as are distinguish- 
able, separate as much as possible. Pound the 
chosen mineral in stamping-mills, and sift it 
through brass wire sieves. Wash oft* the lighter 
parts by water, and afterwards put it into a hirg^ 
tlat-bottonied arclied furnace, rt'^scmbling a baking 
fiven, where the flame of the wood reverberates 
upon the ore ; which stir occasionally, and turn 
witli lon«^-handled iron hooks, or rakes; and the 
proce'«s IS to be continued till its fumes cease. 
Tbt; oven or furnace terminates bj- a long horizon- 
tal p;:dlen', which serves for a chimney; in which 
the arsenic, naturally mixed with the ore, sub- 
limes. If the ore contains a little bismuth, as this 
semi -metal is ver\' fusible, collect it at the bottom 
of the funince. 'riie cobalt remains in the state 
of a dark grey oxide and is called zaffre. I'his 
op^'ration is continued four, or even nine hours, 
according to the quality of the ore. The roasted 
ore being taken out from the furnace, such parts as 
arc; concreted into lumps, pound and sift afresh. 
ZrifTrtr, in commei'ce, is never pure, being mixed 
with two or rather three parts of powdered flints. 
A proper quantity of the best soil of these, after 
being ignited in a Ainutcc, are to l>e thrown into 
water, to nrndei them friable, and more easily re- 
duced to])owder; wliicb, Iieing sifteil, is mixed with 
the zatfiv, according to the before-mentioned dose; 
and the mixture is put into ca^s, after being moist* 
oned with water. This oxide, fuscil with tlirtH! 
parts of sand, and one of potass, forms a blue glass: 
which, when po\m(icd, siite<i, and ground in mills, 
(ineludcd in large ca^ks), fuiius anudt. 

The blue of 7.:dlVe is tlic most solid and fixed of 
all the ciilours enipbiyed In vitrification. It sutfers 
no change froiT) the must violent fin;. It is suc- 
crHsfiilly iMopli)yt'(l to ^ive'sliaib's of blue to ena- 
iiirls, :iiid to cryslal gt.is<i(;s made in imit:ition of 
(ip.tqUf and tr.insp:nv>it precious Kton<*s, as the lapis 
]j/.\ili, tlie tni-iiiiiiisi-, the sapphire and others. 
7*1/ '*/»// * f'7'rci/"'t(ite ff Cattius, 
Dis^ilve siMiif ]iiu'c ;,mI<I in nilro-miu'iatic aciil; 
add rilbcr acid, or hk Ul, until satiU'sition takes 
I pl'iCf. N<i\v ili-^'»lvi- some jmuv tin in the same 
kiinl of acid; (.!i--r\r tb<- same point of mituration 
as with the g«iM: and pour it into the s-duti'tn of 
g 'Id. A piir|iU-. piiwdcr will be precii»itat(^l, 
which niu>l be cullecli d and Mashed in diNtilled 
wati-r. 

Tliis br:tiitifid jmrjib- c()l.»ur, asbefire mi'ntnm- 
6d, is extrenulv ii-^lul to t-iiHi.u Hers, and to glass 
bl (iiicrs. 

Wbi II brnn^rht inio fu^-i.m v. iili n clear ti-ansiia- 

rcni ula*!-, it tin-^rs il nl a pmple, re»l, or \iolea 

ibe i.K tbod of making false rubies 



i.i'.jiiny III*.- vJiition with giiH-n \ itriol ilih- ; rcilour. 1 hiict 
i'. •u»» r, with c'jppcr, or fHib-ips all the anil g:iriMt«s. 

a Hr.nUr cals is iini«inci-d. 'Ilii«« calx i:« i To fmint rf.lnureddrtwmn::" on ^(UiMt, 

■ it& frmc rsaential oil, as oil fif spikf, and Tbi-i ail is i-xi-rviM-d iwn vii\>>. 1. IMatcs of 
afi*1 the whole niade to adhen* to Maiiifi! gla*is an* out into tlH* suaiM* of figtuvs, and 
•^ CAe ^loM, by a aolution of gum ara- ; j- inrd liy haden outlincH. On these platea, a 
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shading in afterwards traced bj the painter, which 
l^ivet ^tures to the face, and folds to the drapery. 
2. Vitrifiable colours arc attached to plates of white 
glass, which are afterwards placed in tlic oven, and 
thus converted into a transparent enamelling. The 
first sort is chea|)er, but the sliailing wears off, by 
the insensible corrosion of the atmosphere. The 
second sort defies every accident except fracture, 
but the colour of the figtu-es suffers In the oven. 
For small objects, the first sort, and for large ob- 
jects, the si>cond, as far as art is ooncerned, seems 
best adapted. 

To paint or stidnj^lasM black. 

The colours used in painting or staining glass 
are ver}' different from those used in painting either 
in water or oil colours. 

For black, take scales of iron, 1 oz. scales of 
copper, 1 oz. jet, half oz. Reduce them to pow- 
der, and mix them. 

To paiiU or atainplatt bhte. 

Take fine white sand, twetvc ounces, zaffre and 
minium, each three ounces; reduce tliem to a fine 
powder in a bell metal mortar, then put the pow- 
der into a veiy strong crucible, eoverit and lute it 
well, and, being dry, calcine it over a quick fire 
for an hour; take out the matter and pound it: then 
to sixteen ounces of this powder, add fourteen of 
nitre powder; mix them well, and put them into 
the cnicible again: cover and lute it, and calcine it 
for two hours on a very strong fire. 

Tojbaint glat» caiiuilion. 

Take red chalk, 8 oz. iron ^cides, and litharge 
of silver, each 2 oz. gum arabic, half oz. Dissolve 
in water; grind altogether for half an hour till stifi', 
then put tfie comi>ound in a glass, and stir it well, 
and let it stand for 14 days. 

Grtf«i.— Take red lead, 1 lb. scales of copper, 
1 lb. and flint, 5 lbs. Divide them into three parts, 
and add to them as much nitrate of potass; put 
them into a crucible, and melt them by a strong 
fire; and when the mass is cold, powder it, and 
grind it on u slab of porphyry. 

Gold colour, — Take silver, 1 oz. antimony, half 
oz. Melt them in a crucible, then pound the mass 
to pow<lcr, and grind it on a copper plate; add to 
it, yellow ochre, or brick-<iust calcined again, 15 
ounces, and grind them well togeilier with water. 

Purple. — ^I'akc minium, 1 lb. brown stone, I lb. 
white flint, 5 lbs. Dirlde them into three parts, 
and add to tliem as much nitntte of potass as one 
of tlie purts; calcine, melt, and grind the compound. 

Red. — Take jet, 4 oz. litharge of silver, 2 oz. 
red chalk, 1 oz. Powder them tine, and mix them. 

WJdte. — ^Take jet, 2 parts, white flint, ground 
on a glass very fine, 1 part. Mix iheni. 

YeWno. — ^Take Spanish brown, 10 parts, silver- 
leaf, 1 part, antimony, half part. Put all into a 
crucible, and calcine them well. 



TO COLOUR PAPER HANGINGS. 

There are three methods of effecting tliis. The 
first by printing the colours; the second by using 
the stencil; and the thini by lading them on with 
a i»encil, as in other kiufls of painting. 
PiiiiUn^ t/w colours. 

When the colours are laid on, the impression is 
made by wooden prints, which are cut in such a 
manner that tlie figure to he expressed is made to 
project fi'om the surface, by cutting away all the 
other part, and Uiis being charged wiUi thecoloui*s 
properly tempered (by letting it gently down on 
the block on which the colour is previously spread, ) 
eonveys it to the ground of the pai>er, on which it 
IS made to fall foreibly by means oi its weight, and 
oy the effort of the arm of the person who uses the 



print. There must be as many teparmte prints as 
there arc colours to be printed.' 

Stencilling, 

The manner of stencilling the colours is this: 
The figure, which all the parts of any particular 
colour make in the flesign to be painted, is to be 
cut out in apiece of tinned iron, thin leather, or oil- 
cloth; these pieces are calltr<l stencils; and being 
laid flat on the sheets of paper to he printed, spivad 
on a table or floor, are to be i-ubbed over wiih the 
colour, nroperlv tempered, by means of a large 
bnish. The colour passing over the whole, isoon- 
sefpiently spread on those parts of tlie paper wliere 
the tin, clolh, or leather is cut away, and give tlie 
same effect as if laid on by a print. This is, never- 
theless, only practicable in paits where tlicre are 
only detached masses or sj)ols of colours; for where 
there are small continued lines, or pai-ts tliat run 
one into another, it is difficult to preserve the con- 
nexion or continuity of the parts of the cloth, or to 
keep the smaller coi*ners close down to the paper: 
therefore in such cases prints are preferable. 

Pencilling. 

Pencilling is only used in the case of nicer work, 
such as the better imitations of India paper. It is 
pei'formed in tite same manner as other paintings 
in water or varnish. It is sometimes used only to 
fill tlie outlines already formed by printing, where 
the price of the colour, or the exactness of the 
manner in which it is reipiired to be laid on, ren- 
der the stencilling, or printing, less pro|)er; at 
other times, il is u^d for fonning or delineating 
some ])arts of the ilesign, where a spirit of free- 
dom and variety, not to be had in printed outlines, 
are desirable in the work. 

To make Jlock paper Juingintr*' 

The paper designed for receiving tfie flock. Is 
first prepared with a rarnish ground with some 
proper colour, or by thai of tlie paper itself. It is 
ire(piently pL*acti.se<l to print some Mosaic, or other 
small running figure in colours, on the ground, be- 
fore the flock be laid on; and it may be done with 
any pigment of the colour desired, tempered with 
vaniish, and laid on by a print cut correspondently 
to that end. The metho<i of laying ou the floek il 
this: a wooden print being cut, as above described, 
for laying on the colour in such a manner that the 
part of tlie design which is intended for the flock 
may project beyond the rest, of the surface, the 
varnish is put on a block covered with leatlier, or 
oil-cloth, aii<l the print is to be used also in the 
same manner, to lay the varnish on all the parti 
where the fluck is to be fixed. 

The sheet thus pn'pared bv the ^'amiahed im- 
pression, is then to be removed to another block, 
or table, and to be strewed over with flock, which 
is afterwards to be gently compressed by a board, 
or some other flat body, to make the vainisli take 
tlie better hold of it: and then the sheet is to be 
hung on a frame till the >arnish be i>erfectly diy; 
ut which time tlie superfluous parts of flock are to 
be brushed ofl* by a soft camel's hair brush, and the 
proper flock will be found to adhere in a verr 
strong manner. The method of preparing tlie flock 
is by cutting woollen rags or pieces of cloth, with 
the hand, by means ot a large bill or chopping 
knife; or by means of a machine woi^ed by a horse* 
mill. 



TO COLOUR MARBLE. 

This is a nice ail, and, in order to aaocced in It^ 
the pieces of marble on which tlic experimenti ari 
tined, must be well polished, and free firom ths 
least spot or vein, liie harder the niaiU« ii, Um 
better it will bear the heat neceiMU^ in the opem* 
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tion; therefore ilmbaiter, and (he common soft 
vhite nuriilc, are very imi»roper for perfurming 
these opcraiiouH u[>on. 

.iftftUcaiion ofJieat. 

\\-aX is always iic«:«'*Han'Yc»r ojieninj* the pores 

'^f iu;ir.'»lr. *<> as t'l remliT it fit to ifemvL* llie co- 

1 «ii:-s, liiit the iiiMi-iik' must iicvct' bi> imidi* rcd-iiot; 

I r YN. It the- tt'X'.iiiX' of it 14 iiijurt-d, ami th<' culoiirs 

•.*v ■i = i:-<it, »iiil lose their hi-:uilv. Too siiimII a <U'- 

pr-->- '■! h-al in ns \kh\ as too (>;ivat; for, in thi^case, 

i::"iijh the riiarlik- n-rei^eit the I'ohxir, it will not 

lr=- r,\'-«l in it, nor strike ilcep ciMxi^h. The pro- 

;•» r •i**yTt'*^ i^ th.it nhich, wiiliout n)uk,iii;>; the iiiar- 

tSe reil. vill iiiakt- the liipior hdil upon its Kiirluce. 

JXt'^istruunu to striff in th*: v'llnurs. 

Thi-H: must be vurit'd acconliii}; to tlie nsittire of 

ih* c -l-'iiT to lie u^eil. A lixivium ma<h: with 

h -r'>c'» or *\ivjC^ urine, ^ith four i)arts of ([uick 

liiiit . an«} one of iiot-aHheti, is exceik'nt for Komc 

r 1 *:jr»; ^ommou ley ol" uootl-aslu-s is very good 

i.r ;4i».'i-«*: fur M>me, spirit of wine is best; and 

'.*'^.\}\ for otiiers, oily nquors, or common white 

The coioiin vhirli have het^n found to succeed 
lith tlH.' iieculiarnienbtnuuns are these: stone- 



ni in common ley nt' wood-ashes. An extract of 
mT"^, and that colour made of buckthorn berries, 
%sA <sm{ix.-%\ M[>-gn:eii, both succeed v^ell \ihen di<»- 
fti«'.t«i in wine and iiniiklime. Vermilion, and a 
X'Tj Sitw |ioiAder of cochineal, also hUcceetl veiT 
«-.'i .n iltt: tame li«|uors. Dragon's blontl succeetis 
,zk yanx of «ini:, »s does alsi» a tincture of logwood 
1% Th- ome spirit. Alkanet-niol gives a fine colour; 
b*^ -he oiilv menstruum to be used witii it is the 
Oil kJL tur|N-ntine. 

Dru and unnu'jretl cohura. 

^»irie« thfv" nii\tun-s, theiv are other colours 
vbii-h must Ije Uiil nn dry ami unmixed: \tz. dra- 
f>t i birirjii of the finest kin«l, for a rt'ili gamboj;c 
iye M *^'"wf pwn wax, fi»r a trj'tren ; common 
t'-*..'ntfiiffK*, pitch, and lurfK-ntiue, for a brown co- 
kAiT. 'Hit- nikri'le fi>r ihe<n.« exiH-rinients must l>e 
K«ir cofisidmblt bni, and then the cfdours are to 
W n.MM.-t] vt% tin in tlie lump. 

'i''j _;i7Tj? iifinr ^uUl coUiur, 

Tak<- crid" lal an'iiuoniaf, ^hite vitriol, and ! 
T»rdiir-i*. *'f t-su-h • niial ({uantilies. Mix llie whole | 
I^.r«>«i^«ly in line |HiUfK-r. I 

T'* tttun nmrhltr ixd or velhto. i 

T**? r^i'.j'ig of niMible to all tlej;rees of red or; 

(h-a;;on's bliKxl or gambo 



Siiur iliisoUetl in six times the quantity of snirit of , such subst.'uice. It sliould always belaid on cold, 
vu.^ or of the vinous lixivium, and litmus dixsolv- and no heat given afterwards to the marble. 

7V> fn'rp<irt' bnmttone in imitation of marble. 
Provide a flat and uuootli piece ot marble; 



those powders with tpirit of wine in a silver spoon, 
and holding it over burning charcoal. By this 
means a fine tincture will be extracted: and wiiti a 
pencil dipped in this, the finest traces may be made 
on the marble while cold; which, on the healing of 
it afterwards, either on sand, or in abaker^s oven, 
. will all bink vciy deep, and remain jwrfectly dis- 
I tinct on the stone. It is verj' easy to make the 
: giT»und colour of the marble red or yellow by tbis 
mode, and leave white veins in it. Tliis is to be 
I done by covering die places where the whiteness is 
to remain with some wliite paint, or even with two 
or three doubles only ef pa|H.'r; either of wliich 
will ]»i*event the colour from [>enetrating. 
To qit-e a blue colour. 
Dissolve turnsole in lixivium, in lime and urine, 
or in the v(datile sniiit of urine; but a better blue, 
ami useil in an easier manner, is fumislied by the 
(Janarv' turnsole. This is only to be dissolved in 
water, and drawn on the place with a i)encil: it p<*ne- 
trales verj' deeply into tlie marble; and tlie colour 
may be incivased, by drawing tlic pencil wetted 
afresh s<;\enil times over the same lines. This 
colour is Huhject to spi*ead and diffuse itself irre- 
gularly; but it may be kept in regular bounds, hj 
ciix'umscribing its lines witli beds of wax, or any 
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it\ vd'itlOliH of ( 

s^« .^. tittv by n-dueing these gums to ]H>wfler, 
am: ^b'.Iiiij; Iht-iu with the spirit of wine in a 
^•1 corlar. But, for smaller attempts, no me- ij the whole is cold, take it up, and (Mulish it with a 
i iM mj gvjd as die mixing a little of either of || clotli and oil, and it will look vcxy beautifuL 



on 
this make a border or wall, to encompass cither a 
s<|uarc or oval table, whidi may be done either 
with wax or clay. Then having sercral soils of 
colours, as while lead, vermilion, lake, oqiimcnt, 
masticot, smalt, I'nissian blue, fccc melt on a slow 
fin> some brimstone in several glazed pipkins; put 
one particular sort of colour into eacli, an<I stir it 
well together; then having before oiled the marble 
all over within the wall with one colour, quickly 
drop spots u[)on it of larger and less size; after 
this, take another colour ami do as before, and so 
on till the stone is cqi^iped witli spots of all the co- 
lours designed to be use<I. When this is done, 
consider next what colour the mass or grt)und of 
the Uible is to be: if of a grey colour, then take fine 
sifted ashes, and mix it up with melted brimstone; 
or if riMl, with Knglish red ochix*; if white, with 
white lead; if black, with lamp or ivon' black. 
I'he brimstone for tbe gniund must be pivtty hot, 
that tbe eolouix'd firops on the stone may unite 
and incorpoi-ate with it. When the ground is 
{Miuix'd e\eii all over, next, if necessary, put a thin 
wainsi-ot bouni upon it: this roust be done while 
the brimstone is hot, iiutking also the board hot, 
which ought to be ihonMighly dry, in onler to 
cause the brimstone to stick lietter to it. When 
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arf 'f enamelling consists in the applica- [( The only met:ds that are enamelled arc gold ami 

I tniooth coating of vilrifieil matter to a ii copfXM'; and with tbe latter the oiiHi|iie enamels 

«» IjUmt*! n»elAllic %urfiu:e. It in, therefore, ' onlr are used, ^^'here the enamel is tniiii|Nirenl 

/ laruish niaileof (lass, and melted upon ,; am( cidnun-d, th«> metal chosen sh(»uld not only 

e tu »bkli it is applied, affording a i have its surface unaltenible when fully iiil-hot, 

ffuund farm inftnite variety of oma- '. but also be in no degree cheniieally altered h« the 

mt% alio fixed on K^ hcaL | clo^e contact of melted glass, conUiimiv^ aw aVtvwv 
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dance of some kind of metallic oxide. This is the 
chief ruasou why coloure<l enamelling nn silver is 
impracticnble, though the brilliancy of its stirfucc 
is not impaii*e(l by nici'c heat; for if an enamel, made 
yellow by oxide of lead or antimony, bo laid on 
the surface of bright sihvr, and be kept melted on 
it for a ceitain time, the silver and the enamel act 
on each other so powerfully, that the colour soon 
changes from a yellow to an oranee, and lastly to a 
dirty olive. Copper is equally sdtered by the co- 
loured enanu-'ls, so that gold is the only metal 
which can bear the long contact of the coloured 
glass ut a full red heal wiiiiout being altered by them. 
To enamel (Hal pfatet, 

A piece of thin sheet copper, hammered to the 
rcquieite convexity, is first accurately cut out, u 
hole drilleil in the middle for the axis of the hands, 
and both the surfaces made perfectly bright with 
a brush. A small rim is then made round the cir- 
sumference, with a thin brass band rising a little 
above the level, and a bimiltu* rim round tlie mar- 
gin of the central hole. The use of these is to 
ooufine the enamel when in fusion, and to keep 
the edges of the plate (luite neat and even. The 
substance of the enamel is a fine whil(> opaque 
^lass; this is bought in lump by tlie enamellers, and 
is first broken down with a liammer, then ground 
to a powder sufficiently fine, with some water, in 
an agate mortiu*; the sujierfluous water being tlien 
poured off, the pulverized enamel remains ot about 
tlie consistence of wetted sand, ami is spread very 
evenly over the surface of the copperplate, in 
most enamellings, and especially on lliis, it is nc- 
cessaiy also to counter-enamel tlie undi.-r concave 
surface of the coppcn>late, to pivvent its being 
drawn out of its tfue shape by tlie une({ual slurink- 
in^ of the metal and enamel, on cooling. Foi' 
tins kind of work, the counter-enamel is only about 
half tlie Uiickness ontlieconciivc, as on the convex 
sidok For flat plates, the thickness is the same on 
botii sides. 

The ])latc, covered with tiK moist enamel i)0w- 
der, is warmed and thoroughly dried, then gently 
set upon a thin earthen ring, that su\)poi*ts it only 
by touching the outer rim, and put gradually into 
the red hot muffle of the enameller^s furnace. Tiiis 
fui'nace is constructed somewhat like the assay- 
furnace, but tlie up|)er part alone of tlie muffle is 
much heated, and some peculiarities are obser>'ed 
in the construction, to enable tlic artist to govern 
the fire more accurately. 

The precise degree of heat to be given here, as 
in all enamelling, is that at which the particles of 
the enamel run together into an uniform ]>asty con- 
aistence, and extend themselves eveidy, showing a 
fine polished face; carefully avoiding, on the other 
hand, so great a heat as would endanger the melt- 
ing of the thin metallic plale. When tlie enamel 
is tlius seen to twetU down, as it wore, to an uni- 
form glossy glazing, the piece is ginidually witli- 
drawn an(i cooled, oUierwise it would fly by tlie 
action of tlie cold air. 

A second coatuig of enamel is then laid on and 
fired as before; but tills time, the finest powder of 
enamel is taken, or that ^vhich remains su8|)eiided 
in the washings. It is then ivady to I'eceive the 
figures and division marks, which aix* made of a 
black enamel, ground in an agate moilai', to a 
most inipaliiable powder, worked up, on a pallet, 
witli oil of lavender, and laid on with an extremely 
fine hair bnish. The plate is then stoved to eva- 
porate the essential oil, and the figm'c is burnt in 
as before. Polishing with tiipuli, and minuter 
iMrts of the process, neeil not be here described. 
Xo HUilce the purple enaim-l lucd in tfie Momic pic- 
iwet of St. Peter^a at Home. 

I'akc of sulphui', &all|)etre, viti-iol, antimony, 



I and oxide of tin, each, 1 lb. minimn, or oxide of 
lead, 60 lbs. 

Mix all together in a crucible, and melt in a fur- 
nace: n(>xt take it out and wash it to carry off* the 
salts: after melting in the crucible, a<Id 19 ounces 
of rose copper, half an ounce of prepared zaffre, 1 
ounce ami a half of crocus martls, made vith sul- 
phur, 3 ounces of refined borax, and 1 lb. of a com* 
position of gold, silver, and mercury. 

When all are well combitied, the masa ii to be 
stirred with a copper rod, and the fire muloallf 
diminisheii to prevent the metals from Dumin^. 
The composition thus prepared is finally to be put 
into crucibles and placed m a reverbcratory iui^ 
nace, where they ai*e to remain 24 boura. The 
same composition will answer for other colourt, by 
merely changing the coloanng matter. This eoift- 
])Osition has almost all the characters of real stcme; 
an<l when broken, exhibits a vitreous fracture— 
Philuaoph, ^Ma^. 

To make white enamel, for porcelain. 

Mix 10() parts of pure lead with from 20 to SS 
of the best tin, and bring tliem to a low red heat 
in an open vessel. The mixture then bums nearly 
as rapidly as charcoal, and oxidates veiy £uL 
Skim ofi'the crusts of oxide successively formed, 
till the whole is thoroughly calcined. 

Then mix all the skimmings, and again beat ai 
before, till no flame arises from them, and the 
whole is of an uniform grey colour. Take 100 
parts of this oxide, 100 oT white sand, and 35 or 
30 of common salt, and melt the whole by a mo> 
dei-ate heat. This gives a greyish masa, oiteu po- 
rous and appai'cntly imperfect, but which, how- 
ever, runs to a good enamel when aflerirerdi 
heated. 

For metala and finer toorki. 

The sand is previously c:dcinedin a very atroof 
heat with a fourth of its weight; or, if a more fun- 
ble comiiouiid is wanted, as mudi of the oxides of 
tin an<I lead as of salt are taken, and the whole li 
melted into a white porous mass. This is them 
employed instead of the rough sand, as in the pl^ 
ceding process. 

The above jiroportions, however, arc not inva- 
riable, for if moi-e fusibility is wanted, the dose of 
oxide is increased, and that of tlie sand diminiahed) 
the quantity of common salt remaining the tame. 
The sand employed in this process is not the eoDH 
mon sort, however fine; but a micaceous aand, in 
which the mica forms about one-fourth of the miX" 
ture. 

JVcrw enamel for porcelain. 

Melt together, pulverized feldsptar, 9Sf ptttii 
borax 18 parts, sand, 4 do. potash, nitre, ana pat- 
ter's earth, 3 jiarts each. 

Then add three parts of borax redueed to fine 
powder. 

From the trial which the society of Arta in Lon- 
don ord(.:i'ed to be made of this enamel, it liai been 
found sui)erior to any hitherto known. It Is easily 
and uniformlv applied, and spreads ^without pro* 
ducing bubbles, or spoulings out; it neither co- 
vers nor impairs even the most delicate coloort. 
It incorporates i)ei'fectly with them, and the por- 
celain which is covered over with it may paaa a 
second time through the fire, without thia enamel 
cracking or breaking ouL 

JMateiialfor opaque enamelt, 

Neri, in his valuable ti'eatise on glass makim;', 
has long ago given the following projMrticmi rar 
the common material of all the opaque enamelai 
which Kunckt-l and other practical chemists have 
confirmed. — Calcine 30 parts of lead, with 9d of 
tin, witli the usual pi'ecautions. Then take of tUa 
calcined mixed oxide 50 lbs. and as much of pow- 
dci-cd flints (prepared by being Uirowu into wata 
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as the softness or opacity may require: melt to* 
gcther, caleiiio, or iistr i-aw. 

Purph'. auimel. — Take llic* finest j^oltl ; illssolve 
it ill nii!i!i-iv!^iM, r»*;,^il:at(l Milh Pal-:imm<»niac; jMit 
it in a muhI heat lor alionl 4S lumrs, to dij^i-st the 



vhrn red hot, tnd then grdnnd to powder), and 8 | 
punctrs of >Mt of tartar; mvlt tlic mixture in a ; 
stroll',; fire kept up for ten hours, after Mhicii re- ' 
ducc l)ie ixusY to iH>w(ler. . 

7*0 mnke it white. 1 1 

Mix C lb». of tl»e compound ^ith 4S grains of goM, eoiltHt llio ]>owilri*, ;;rinil it uitli Gtinics its 

iht' Ik'M black oxide of inau'^ar.esc, and melt in a ,, weij^a (if sulphur, put it into acrucilde on the fire 

clear fire. When fully fused, throw it into eold , till tht; sulphur is ev:ipor.ii.('d; tin n nniul^amate tho 

«Atrr, thon re-mvU and cool as heloi"c, two or , powder with twici- its ueij^lit of imivuiv, jmt it 

tliKv; times, till tlie enamel is f|uite while and fuie. . into a miliar or other >e>-el, and nib ii to>^cther 

hich red Cihured enamel. for about six hours, ^vilh a small tiuantily (,f water 

The most b<-autiful ami costly colour known in in t!ie inoilar, Mhieh ciiuni^i' rreiiuiMit|v;'evaponae 

criAni<?llin!r, \* an exipiisitely fine rich re<l, with a i the reniuiuin';; inercuiy in a enieihle, and u<ld to 

pvrfilish tin^e, gi^en hy the bidls ami oxides of tlie ]>i»v diL* 10 times its wei;;lit of Jinx, or more or 

K'/l'l; r.*jieciijly hy the purple pnu-ipilati', funned h'ss, as ih-j luuihicbs or sofiuess of the coluiu' may 

by tiu in oiH.' form or other; and by nitrouiurinle ' rerprnv 




fiuatuy i>: lite eolour may 

ili-. j r.'jui;".-; or any of the other preparations lor pur- 

^>Iif-r, ami common rc«Is, arc {riven hy the oxide j pi.: \^iil do, varyiii^^ llie ]iruporiions uf the flux 

fd in Ti; but this* refpiiii.s the inixtuiv of alumiue, and silver :ii :;i)ti\<-; lu* uny uiaieriah, fi>oni which 

or •on.'^ other snh»t:»ne»' refnirtory in the fii-e, ])urple ean !.!• prf)dueed, will, with liie additioaof 

'^iK-r^if at a full red heat, the colour will de- bilver anil ilux, auiiwer. 
r»'«-rail ■ int'i b1:u'k. 
*/*> T-fpiirr tht JliiX f'lr cnamelliujr on frlass t*??j: /«. 



1 kktf rif JtMunitu i^loriJictUus^ I lb. natural cryx- 
lJ. calcined to u hiteuesit, 1-12 lb. salt of pohcrine, , 
1 Ih. 

Mix Oirm together, and hake in a slow heat for 
akyj^i: 12 hours, then melt the mass, and pulverize 
life? isunc in an ttifftX*: mortar, or any other propin' 
vr*vl. «Licli if nt>t capable of communicalin<; any 
c* LftJlic or other impurity. 

7''/ prehtive j^htrificatu^. 

T«k? lithar;re of^ white lead, put it in a pan, 
y.:; .- ryi •!i«ulliil vine;p»r, i-iirrin^ it well o\er a 
f-rti-. fir V till thu \ine;;ar beconu-s imprf;;ni»te«l 



JiniwH <7i.i;;:-7.— Take«<fred-lea«l, I ounce, cal- 
cined iron, 1 o'/.. antimony, w oz. litharge, i3 oz. 
zallre, 1 oz. sand, i3 wl, 

('alcine, or luelt tojjethcr, or use raw, as may 
he must expedient; or \\\v\ the ])n)porlion8 of any 
or all ilie abo>e, as tint or quiditv may rctjulre. 
. Mjdti of ttppUcatfon. 

The precedinv; colniirs nm' he applied to vessel! 
ofirlass ill the r.)ilov\iii<^ nianner, %iz. by puintinj^, 
liriiitiii;^, or luiii-itLrring, dipping^, flouting, and 
grouiiiiin^. 

li't Imintln'^. — Mix tie* colours (w1u:n i-educed 
hy ;;rindin^ n> a fi-ii [lowder) with spirits of tur* 
li;-niiiie, t>.i.ip. ril: in wiih thick oil of turpentine. 



.'jk th'' x-ilt of liie lead; evaporate half I In* \iiit- and u]'pl,v Uh in vviili cun*.-l-hair iiencils, or any 



Z-*'- ;'f-' <' >!• a C'Xil place to cry^tidlizi*, and keep 
ti^r c;7*4j1i dry f.^r us..*. 

'i\ tnakr .'frnn enamrf. 

TiJkr' '.f cripper-4lii.-l, 1 oz. J>;uid, ii oz. lilharj^e, 
I > z niirr, ^ uz. Or, copper, « o^. sand, 1 oz. 
L,: ♦.*--•■, - t*'i- nitre, 1 ^ oz. 

Mtk 'In-m wiih etjtial i»arts of flux, or vary thir 
«r~;^^f'i>'iii« iif them as may be found necessary, 
i«r -i-itrr^ to thj» lint of colour retpiireil. 

H-'^h -/^ •:««/.— Take of calcined iron, cobalt, 
■-^. ■:■ ;.ri;i.in:d, cuch 1 oz, Ur, zaflre, vi oz. 
£,• r* ■■- ^-i I oz. 

M t *!*• :i* *i'h e(plal parts of llux, by melting 

>--.. «.- r .-./'*".''. — Tuke iif leatl and tin ashes. 
1. ^.'^-. , UitiniOiiV ;aud Mud, each 1 Oi., nitre, 4 

i ^t if.« , f -r ni'lt them to^*ther; pulverize, and 



I rip^::i Vilb m due proiiOition 



r; pulv< 

(if liUX, 



as ihe ii.i- 



other [ii-ooi r iii^iri.niciil, or niix thein with nut or 
sii.ke i.il, 'ir :iiv ( lli^r esnential or volatile oil, or 
\\i\\\ ww'.i :-, in wnii li cmsat use !;uni aialuc, or any 
other ;:iiiri I'liii v. ili dissolve in wali'i*, or uilh spi- 
rits. \;uni-l:<s. <;iiiii> of evi'i'v kind, waxes, or ix;- 
^in-: lj!il ill :■: li' i- meeived to be the best. 

.//(/ /»,*.',.. ■..r*. — "r:.ive a ;;lue hat, full si/.c for the 
siibji-tT, e'li-.i;.; ■ lip- e ipiii iplute with the f»il or v.<y 
l"iii\ and ta^i- ih. ii.ipi\>-iun with the bat Iroiii tliQ 
plale, \vbi(l> imi.- .->■>! mi tr.uiiifer on the };lass: if 
tbi; impi-i ^^:•)n i^ i.<l strong enough, shake sjuic 
dry eolo ir on ii w !i':<-!i will adhere to the moist co- 
liiwr; i'l" l:'ke a.i} < i , .aNiu^ or etehihj^, or stamp, 
rir e. :, aiid !i-i\iii^ «-!i:ii.;ed it \iith the od or co- 
iour, lr,-.n-r.r it on il.i' };l;isi by inean& of prejuux-d 
pa[i' r, \< llui.i, li-.itli'.i-, or any ottier bubstunco 
thai uill i.ii^\« r; but the first is the beat. Any 
<n^i\nii.^., » '.ciiin..; ', blamp>, casts, or devices, 
iiia> bieh.ii'«-.l with N*at«M>, »iiU, \arhishos, uf 



•*r* A '.'*'■ tfl i»i V:A\ ri'ipiir**; or lake mon* rir hv^s ' ^liiin.ius UiaJt- r- -il ai.y kiml, mluced to a projuT 
■"'''■ .--.... j,i.,t,., a, is i.i-i . v.iiy ill printing in general; any 

or all ol llie-.. im.i\ f.e u-iil al.ine, or mixed wilfi 
tlie ciiloiu-'i. \\'ii<ii u.-«.d alone, the colour is to 
be appin «I in p-i>ii!> .*. 

Jilt Jij-i'if/. — M.x til'- c lour to about the con- 
si>ii-ncv ol' a ••re.uu villi any of the ingredients 
usi li f r [•riiilin^, iu vbidi «ii|i the glass \ebbel, 
and k( ' p it in i<i ■■ 'O till siuimiiIi. 

Jf't /.'oi..///',-- — ^l*"^ l'»'" c dour villi any of t!»e 

in:;ri di« ' t"» it- il f'l priiilinj;, to » consi'l- nf\ ae- 

j' r'iri'.iti;; t-i ll«' -ti' ii...,'h ol tlie jii-'^fuhI itipiired. 



ti r: « .' ^I r-f ill': above, accord iiig ij the depth 
<rf e- '■•'IT •'.• s.n-d. 

^..'' 'ifcrT**. .'. — TAc of prepaifd cobalt, sand, 
1^ "^ *i. *Mo'. nitrr, each 1 oz. llint gla&s, 'J oz. 

M-.' '-■<■ * t'^;;«-lher by fire, puhcnzeiland llux- 
— ' * r-r^.t. \^ itxK dL'gree of botlnc&s, or hlrciigth 

a r ■. .•.' r'-j *irril. 



'#.-.- f .-o.-'af.' — Take of the blue as prepared 

K*-. I t.'L. black, ^ oz. vellow, -^ oz. driud 

i r uw*. If bcceSMiy add flux to make it 



w;r rnamei — Takr of tin, pn'parcd by uiuia- . ll').it ii tbr^i...,b a l-.b--, i-r :.iv other \i--.-l, ntuting 




ma/i nd-lcMl, eMlt 1 oz. white {K;bble->tf#itc, 
U cxyAfel, ^ OK. nitre, 1 oz. arsenio 1 
vtfk eqEual pvts of flui, or cuore or less, 



or shukiit;; li.e pic e ol -LaS till tlie oolour !■ 
spread over the part nquiii 1. 
JSif grQun(iing.^Fir*>% charge the glass vesitl 
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^th oil of turpentine, with a camd-Iiair pencil, 
and while moist apply the colour in a dry powder, 
which will adhere to the oil, or, instead of oil of 
turpentine, use any of the materials used for print- 
ing;; but the first is the best 
Cautioiu to be obterved in making' coloured ena* 

mela. 

In making these enamels, the following general 
cautions are necessary to be observed. 1st. That 
the pots be glazed with wliitc glass, and be such as 
will bear the fire. 

52d. That the matter of enamels be. very nicely 
mixed with tlic colours. 

3d. When the enamel is good, and tlic colour 
well incoq>oratc(l, it must be taken from the fire 
witli a pair of tongs. 

General method ofmaJcinp coloured enomeh. 

Powder, sift, and grind all tlie colours very nice- 
ly, and first mix tliem with one another, and then 
with the common matter of enamels; then set 
them in pots in a furnace, and when they are well 
mixed and incorporated, cast them into water, and 
when diy, set them in afuniace again to melt, and 
when melted take a proof of iL If too deci) co- 
loured, add more of the common matter of ena- 
mels; and if too ])ale add more of tlte colours. 
Th obtain black enamel "with plntitui. 

Mix some chlorine of platina, dissohed in wa- 
ter, with neuter-nitrate of mercuiy, and cxnose 
the precij>itate, which will be forincd, to a neat 
simply sufficient to volatilize the proto-cldoriiie of 
mercury; there will be obtained a hlnck powder, 
which, applied with a dissolvent or flux, gives a 
beautiful black enamel.— .^7«n/?/c5 Jr.' Chinu'e. 
To make enamel^ called nieVo. 

Take 1 part of pui-e silver, C of ccpper. and 3 
of pure lead, fuse them together, and pour the 
amalgam into a long-necked eailhcnware matrass, 
half filled with levigated sulpliuf; let the mouth 
of the vfsswd be immediately clos'-d, ajul the cnn- 
•ents left to cool, 'llie mass m hich results, when 
levigated and washed, is rciidy for tlu; purposes of 
the artist. The citvities left by the fusiou having 
;>een fille<l with it, the plate is to be held over a 
small furnace, fed with a mixture of charcoal ami 
wooil, taking care to distriliute the enamel with 
the projier instrument. As soon as fusion has Ui- 
ken place, the plate is to be i*emoved; and, when 
sufliciently cooled, is to be cleared by the file, and 
polished by fine pumice and tripoli. ' 
To paint in enamel. 

The enamel painter has to work, not with actual 
colours, but with mixtures, which he only knows 
fix>m experience will produce certain colours after 
the delicate operation of the fire; and to the com- 
mon skill of the painter, in the an-angement of his 
palette and ehoice of his colours, the enamellcr has 
to add much practical knoN^Kdge of the chemical 
operation of one metallic o\i !•> on another; the fu- 
sibility of his materials; and the utmost degree of 
heat at which they will retain, not only the accu- 
racy of the figures which he hsts given, but the pre- 
cise shade of colour which he intends to lay on. 

Painting in enamel reuuires a succession of fir- 
ings: first of the ground which is to receive tlic 
design, and which itself recjuires two firinjjs, and 
then of the different parts oi the design itself. The ; 
ground is laid on in the same general way as tlie 
common watch face enamelling. The colours ai-e \ 
the different metallic oxides, melted with some 
jnU«scent miztorc, and gromid to extreme fineness. 
ThMe are worked up with an essential oil (that of 
ipiktinard is prefiBXied, and next to it oil oi laven- 



der) to the proper consistence of oil eoloors, and 
are laid on with a very fine hair brush. The es- 
sential oil should be ver}' pure, and the use of this, 
rather tlian of any fixed oil, is, tliat tlie whole may 
evaporate completely in a moderate heat, and leave 
no cai*I)onaceous matter in contact with the colour 
when red hot, which might affect its degree of oxi- 
dation, and thence the shade of colour which it is 
intended to pniduee. As the colour of some vitri- 
fied metallic oxides (such as tliat of gold) will 
stand at a very moderate heat, whilst others will 
bear, and even ret^uire a higher temperatoin; to be 
proi>erlv fixed, it forms a great part of the techni- 
cal tikill of the artist to supply the different colours 
in proper order; fixing first those shades «Iiichare 
produced by the colours that will endure the high- 
est, and finishing with those that demand the least 
heat. The outline of the design is first traced on 
the enamel, ground and burnt in; after which, the 
parts are filled up gradually by repeated burnings, 
to the last and finest touches of the tcndercst ena- 
mel. 

Transi)arcnt enamels are scarcely ever laid upon 
any other metal than gold, on account of the dis- 
coioi*ation produced by other metals. If, however, 
copper is the metal used, it is first covered with a 
thin enamel coating, over which gold leaf is laid 
and burnt in, so thai, in fact, it is still this metal 
tliat is the basis of the ornamental enamel. 
To manufacture Jlfosaic as at Rome. 
IVIosaic work consists of variously shaped pieces 
of coloured glass enamel; and when these pieces 
are cemented together, they form those regular 
and other beautiful figures which constitute tessel- 
lated pavements. 

The enamel, consisting of glass mixed with me- 
tallic colouring matter, is heated for eight days in 
a glass-house, each colour in a separate poL The 
melted enamel is taken out with an iron spoon, and 
poured on polislu d marble placed horizontally; 
and another fiat marble slab is laid upon the surw 
face, so that the enamel cools into the form of a 
round cake, of tlie tliickness of three-tenths of an 
inch. 

In order to divide the cake into smaller pieces, 
it is placed on a 6h:u-p steel anvil, called tagliulo, 
whicli has the edge uppermost; and a stroke of an 
edged hamiutT is given on the uppcj: suiface of the 
cake, which is thus divided into long parallclo- 
pipeils, or prisms, whose bases are three- tenths of 
un inch square. These panillelopipeds are again 
divided across their length by the tagliulo and ham- 
mer into pieces of the length of ei^ht-teuths of an 
inch, to be used in the Mosjiic pictures. Some- 
times the cakes arc made thicker and the pieces 
laiver. 

Jror smaller pictures, the enamel, whilst fused, 
is drawn into long pandlelopipeds, or quadrangu- 
lar sticks; and these are divided across by tlie tag^ 
liulo and hammer, or by a file; sometimes, also, 
tliese pieces ai'c divided by a saw without teeth, 
consisting of a copper blade and emery; and the 
pieces ai-e sometimes jiolished ou a horizontal 
wheel of lead with emerv. 

Gilded JHoaaic. 
Cirilded Mosaic is formed by applying the gold 
ItMif on the hot sui'face of a brown enamel, imme- 
diateh after the en:unel is taken from tlie furnace; 
the whole is put into tlie furnace again for a riiort 
time, and when it is taken out the gold is (irmly 
fixed on the suriucc. In the gilded enamel, used 
in Mosaic at Home, there is a thin coat oftranapa 
rem gloia over the gold. 
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The different modes of engraving Arc the follow- 
ing: — 

I. In itrokps cut tfimii{*h n tliin mux, lairl iipmi 
tf«e co[i|ht, with k {»niiit» and thfiHr stnikci Mtti^n 
or cnrT«>'1t:^ into the cup^KT vith nquH-fui'lis. Thi» 
ii cjillecl etrfans^. 

■J. In 9tr>>LfS with lh<' pnivw Jilonc. unn*.si-.ttyl by 
■'f'j^i'oitifr. In thi*( inMiiUi'i.', t)if.' design is tfncc-d 
u i!*i a shirp t'Kil, imIIciI :t tlvti /toint^ iip)n thij> 
;-U** ; hiidtlit.- strnki'ssiit.* ctit or ploii^ln d upon iht* 
c. \»'f**:r «iih Hn iu&lmnicnl dibliiiguishcd by thir 
:»Ati.* t.t'a ;TflTfr. 

.T*. In nil zzniitito, which is pf'rf'>nnorl hy ndark 
rr j'lnd bi'in;; i-uiv.'il uiiilornilv upon ihr phitc wit It 
k I ^:t«h':d I'ii-I. 

4 I'l .H'i:ilint:i, th*" OMtlim: i*. fii-i i ••■hrcl, nr,d 

av. i-*.,:-il* u *'iit iif w;i\h is hiid l»\ iIk- :ii|i:i-ri)i'tis 

/ Ik thf fil.iCi , rcvjnihlin^ drawing-* in Indian i:ik, 

j. CM wi>o<l, {K-rrirnicii with a *>in:il»* 'd.rk. 

" « >ii nrKid, tti'h l'.v(t, ihivi", «M" ni'iif IdiK'ks. 

Till" II iT**'*? 't" i-iij;rjviii;;j i-* CLiUid i'-.inr' »i..i ,/,'Vi, 
■ --! «ai <!i*bi^ivd lu rtpi\;M;nl llic dniuingsut' thu 
c. ; rjri«»«rrs. 



r. Kn^j^rsiviiij^r.n sti-i-l. 



F-*«^hi'i;r i* a nn.'Hi"d mI' w.-rkin:^ nii mppcr, 

• --r* j.-» th- liiHS nr slnik*'-* )n>i«Mi| of hcinj; cnt 

• -;, a ;r:-it« I", im- i nt.-n uitU :i'|'i:»-r;ilis. 

T"'" pn> rijial i.i «^ii:d'« T'l* this m-t :ir.', th'- C'^»t»- 
-.*—-- I |f ■ . Uinl rinil •. il't '^i niinl, iIk- i'i! t I' !• u in- 
'--. - ■! 'li- • 'hi 1- t I- -PiiiH :-,1 ri i^'.;il.i-r. 1m-[i.ii- 
: ■ . -I i' .« .ji, l.r:iji-!il u'k. *'H v.i\, !i"i'I :nj'i i-l ill -. 

J - - . .}•..»•• :iiiiid-»M!ibi r, .1 'i''i i;i«!i' r,i ■ • iMpcr. 
1 - .. .'-vir., •• hiii^-') iinl ■, i'i li.;- .;-!.■ ■ !• *, nil 
. i •' • -. .'fnt .1 ]i.t:i'.l' 1 i-'ili V. 

T, ..■■'.■.•■■ •■■• •/ ',.' 7i—;.'"''j. 

*{«■■•-::■• •''■■ ! 1 ;.l '•'■ I ; i' ■■ :-i'' ' i 'h" '';•■'' - 
, - . • ■ i! ■■. Ii> I- .;.i. I, :i.'i ji V. ■ M M i:h :."i 'i,|- 

— . - r. , '. ..{ ^-1 II, -Vi'- ■ 'Mr- I, ';il i!! ill-' I : tk- 

-■ ■ ,- •. ..1 . I ■:•■ -1 1-1 1' li 'li .: ■-*., ■ ■.«!:■■ .;■ ' . ■■■; - 

V •- ■' - , A .;•'■ ■'." J"' ili::v ■ d •»i:'i ;i I.I- ■' ;:i^', 

• . • i .;• ' II. « II. •; I !• :i'i » ■'. '-'i' I'i'ifh It •■\ :" 
■'-? .-,.-• I 'h- pli.-: :.t: r •• :.|.:., ■; |i'. tin :.•■:■- 

... -. :-.•. I',, j.l I? ■: :ii,d ill I ■ •■• : M* ■ ,■ i'-I,..'i » 

-;.a. u;. ;.-..'. !'i ».i;" :' ^''11 :i -.: I i-. : sci^ 

•,-...- 'I!,. i...;k I IT J.\ 1- ■ ■•■■■■ • .■ . r ! ' 

.- -»fc.» • ■■■ ' 'v th- l-r.iii !i-riU ?,■ 'i:-., ■!';» 'I*. 

,\,: -; "-..ilTii. hm'-^ii-'- .•: ''ii'- I ' •! ■ I i!j«- [ii.i' ■ 

» :. , -._' r,'! wiii'i'i^. »U.ii ill" ;■■■■?■ • tully 

- — — . ^-» — . t!i' Ti h* :i' if "\ • r ;» > . ■;■. ■ 1 " : ■ . ■ ■. 

-. - : •.•■.-:.! iv ':.■■ ;;piiMid 'jii tlii .ly . f il <: '■ =: 

i . - - - - -s ''i- il.di H-i , fill M i' [i- ! ■' » '1,\ *■''' ' til 

a . ■ -.■■..•! .\:ii iri ih-- id.i» :^^■^^;^ : "■■, h ■! Ir.^ 

. ■. . -.■•.- jT ■ 'ifid d ■■■* ii" ii'd", *■>■■ '»' 1' .'II "^' I" 

« . .'. ■ ■'. ■!•-. « -kl!'-: I :':■■ ':l •'. 'Ii '■! »l 

^ ■■ . S ri,- ;;: Mt ! I V. :i.- 'In- I 'Ti''! ■ 

. - , - , • ■ • • '■ . ■, • : \ r I 1 1'' , - ' ' I . I 1 1 ' 1 1 ■ _ .' ■ ' I *, . d ( ■ . _* 

/m ■ • ^ ii- ■I .: :' ! . • •■ 1.1 ■ •• i'l "' ''■ ' I 
!,-• r I ''" •■l-' '• 1 M .•■ , !ii..'l iiiii- ". \-t - 

fi k [■i"« ' I »:•■ ''i.i n- ..: :«';' "^ (-uir-i 

1 • r • J ■• r ■' .. ili|-l ill ill'" ■ I : .ijir ; ' • t I ■ d 

•»!.*.. :.ik-. ' •' '.If l-j'- ',.■;■ V. I. . it !!' 

J*- . - .''i .1 I i- :iii idtj. I'i:i"'- ' . 1 !•' ',' ' ' 

1^ •: • . r.'i'iii .; it 1j-1 :it • ■«« !i i* ' ii- r ^miIi ;i li!* 
fc tet •/< ^-ylt •••1. I.i,^ tlii* ii<iiin^ liKiTil niidi-i* 
1. 1'* pn-n.nl hnli*iii4 iIk' ;n' '•'»d; lliCii »iili 
D«ctil« tnc*: lij^niiy lU*: ouliincn 



' and hi-cndths of the fhndnvR tiUtUc mnrkt »f them 
:i|i|n>ar uprm the {^ninnd, t:iking cure not to (icne- 
triti' it by ti-neinj; too hanl. 

As jji-i'iit nicety is i-i-ipiiiH-d in this part of tlio 
Wdrk, it. will he nrri"s>.;iry now und then to lift np 
one of»rncr of the original, and examine "whether 
evi'iy part be trsirrd brfnn- the taking it olf, as it 
will III- cxtivmely dillicull to hiy it down nguin in 
its former position. 

JhrvithjiH for etchinsf. 

I Ifaviny: carefully tmced lh«* ori;;inn1, LmUc it ofT, 

' and lay a silk hunilki'iTbit-f next the pinto, and 

ji oiur that the etching li'iard; then pnioeefl to the 

; ('trhii)i;; fiti* which, obher\e the following dircc- 

■ ^liuii-. 

I)i>lanCi's in IandM'n]ies or the faint parts (if anj 
rit!ii r ]iirtnii-, an- tin* first lf> br done: and these 
ai'i' t(i In- workiil clomrr, and with a sharper pointed 
. Ill .-db : lb'- «'.ii-ki-r pails iiiU"»t In- ctcbeil wi<ler, 
:i:i'] widi a )'Mii<<-r iiei-dlc; but to ]ii-cM.nt mistake«, 
lie- IK • db-s \ \:\y be inai'ki'd ai*c<>i'diii|^ to their dif- 

{■■:-iiil iI- .;;!■■ I*- d lln- nses t'or which they are in- 

, tciidi-d. An I'M- ibr very faintest parts of all, tliey 

\ art' t" b«" bSl I'T tlie graver, or jIit needle. 

j III build'M;^^, aMfl :di aivhitectnre in gt'iieral, use 

.' a piirub 1 t"il r, till fn '(pient pr.icticu enables the 

. arti'-' tod-' ili< mi w<dl i-noiigh without. 

I 'I'l II' ni"i-<'K s nriy, when neceS'Kiiy, he whetted 

' !ip'iM till" oil-stun'-, kei'piiip them tciniin;' in the 

'■' Ir'iid, <•■! as til wli--l them eiiualiy all ronnd. The 

!: i,;i-^io->" will III- liMlher ns4-fnl in whi'tling the 

1 stiMi' r, V. i.rb i- I) In' nibbi'd flat njion the stone, 

:.>d ■ i'-.i a.-ti i-ly bind, keeping (>il Constantly upon 

'/''. '/'•■ '.;• ri'f .',' ('•>' -idyl' with aqva forth. 

r.\ ip.iii'' t'm- V Ki k carefullv and see that nothing 

]<(!■ • ■ li; lid i\ atiy M-mlihes appear njion the 

! ; r- • i.d, ' :• »:ii': ki •« in- committed, s»ti»p ibem fiiit, 

! V 1- v ;i'r^ ill' I'l with a mixtniNj (»f lamp-ldark, 

Ii, l:o I I'U thinly wiih a hair-^M-ncil, 

• I d'\, ^ ill ii'hi>t the afpia-twriis. It 

: I, I ■•I \' i", I') slop these out, as they 

t'l ■ c ■ i: ■■ t i" ibir work, as tluy will 

.;i I I • ■ ■<■■ II' tici-; when t!ie \arni<>li is 

r : i:n .t' rii|uiri-d. 

•Im- '.. 'I 'i with a riiu or b<mler of 

liiM'.i'i i!ii*li high, bending the wax 

.1 ';i. ::i. a* nne Corn* f, to p'lor olf 

,1 '..■ I'Ti: to lay the wax so cloau 

t :. • \'ir-nioi« s be h It. 

■i > ;.. I ». I.e siiigh*; and iftno Mrnnp-, 

i.. I iiii'g, lake it off, and mix 

1, -I. king ibi-m togellnr in a 

V I 1-. M n»«ing, it bi comes li-o 

. i\ j." t;> ;:-M , ,..i| b_^ mixing it with a 

<,i:i-l..r»i '. 'lio' bottle which eon- 



: -.il ■xn ' 
\i ii'i-b, \ 
V. ill !..■ • 

III *•• r !■ 
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nld have a larg<' nioulli 

I- !'i I'l. she plate a sboii time, 

!|ii \ aii ^e w ith a ter'tbrr, 

ill ■ pill'- while il is bit- 

.1*. ll •! u;i'>b the pbile \i ith 

■ . m' Ii\ i-nipiiig otf pu't of 

i i I' -t p.iii (ll the wmk, try 

:.'..! il !!■ I. !"o;» I'Ut the part 

I ■• itb i!ie 1 UMp-bbirk ami vur- 

1 I'n, i> nr I'll llie aipia-fuilia 



1* 



W ll n ;b' fjMi pail*' f tb" wirk are bit enough, 
n p ill- IM . ■■', ami pi.-iri'l l-i hilr the »lron\;er 
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(he whole woA ia Bufflcienlly bit; then warm the 
plate, and take off tfie soft wax: after which, heat 
the plate till the {ijound melts, pour on a little oil, 
and wine the whole off with a rap. When the 
groun<l IS taken off, ruh the work well with the oil- 
mhbcr, and wii»e the* phttc clean; then proceed to 
finish it willi tin* ;^rotr. 

IlnjZi'uvhjs^ tools. 
The to;»ls necessary t'rn* enj^raving, are the oil- 
T'lhhcr, biiniibher, sei-aper, oil-stone, needles, and 
ruler, already mentioned to be used in etching; 
also gravers, conniH.H^es, and a sand bapj. 

Gravers are of two soTia, stpiare and lozen};e. 
Throe of each sort should be ])rovided. The first 
is used in cuttin;^ tiie broader strokes, the other 
for the fainter !in«l move, delicate ones. No 
graver should exceed ihi'; Icncrth of five inches and 
a half, the handle included, excelling for straight 
lines. 

The sand-hng or cushion is use<l to lay the 
plate on, f()r tiie convenience of tuiT.ing it about. 

To whtU and tcmjter the tp^tivcr. « 

As gi'ent pains »nr requiivd to whet the graver 
nicely, ]>ailieulai'ly the belly of it, care must be 
taken to Jay ihu two angles of the graver, which 
•re to be held next the plate, flat uj^in the stone. 
And rub them steadily, till the belly rises gradual- 
ly above the plate, so that when the gi-aver is lai<l 
flat upon it, the liglit may be just perceived under 
the point, niherwise it will dig inlo the copper, and 
then it will be imjMissible to keep a point, or cxe- 
eute the work with fnredom. Keep the right arm 
close to the aide, and ])lace the tbrefmger of the 
left hand upon that part of th? gi'avcr which lies 
uppermost on the atone. Wln-n this is done, in 
order to whet the face, place the flat part of the 
handle in the hollow of the haml, with the belly of 
the graver upwards, upon a modtTate slope, and 
rub the extremity or face upon the stone, till it has 
fin exceeding sharp noint. Tiie oil-stone, wliile in 
use, mn5»t never be kept withf>ut oil. 

When the graver is too luinl, which may be 
known ))y the fi-enuent break! m!< of the point, the 
ine(ho<l of tempr'ring it is as f vllnws: — 

Heal a i)oker i-ed-hot, and hold tlic graver upon 
It within half an inch of the point, waving it to and 
fro till the steel changes to a liglit straw colour; 
then put the point into oil to cool; or hold the 
graver close to the flanie of a candle till it be of 
the same colour, and cool it in the tallow; but be 
careful eitht-r way not to hold it too long, for then 
it will be too snfi; and in this case the point, which 
■will then ttu*n blue, must lu- hriikeii olf, whetted 
(fresh, and lemiM-n-d ngiiin il"n:([<iiretl. 
Vo hoM the g^ravev. 
Hold the handle in the hollow of the hand, and 
extending the fore-fing»r down toMardsthe point, 
let it rt:8t upon the back of the gra\cr, so as to hold 
It flat and parallel with the plate. 

Take can* tliat the fing'-rs do not interj)osc be- 
tween the plate and the ^^raver, f.ir thoy will ])re- 
vent the artist from earning the gr.iver level with 
the plate, and from cutting the strokes so clean as 
tliey ought to be. 

To lay t/ic tli^i^'rii it/fin the plair. 
After pnlishing it fine ivm\ amootli, heat it so tliat 
U will myilt i'*rjj-m irar, MJili which rub it ihiidy 
find equally over, and let it cool. Th<*n the desii^n 
must be drawn on ]K»p-. r with a black lead ])eucil, 
find laid upon thephito with itspenciUrd side upon 
the wax; pres9 it to, and wish a burnisher go over 
every part of the de^ign; thi-n with a shai')»-pointcd 
tool, trace it through the wax upon the plate, take 
off the wax and proceed to work. 

To enrfrazv on cop/>/n: 

Place the mnd-ba^ on a firm table, or fixed board ; 

Xrith the plate upon it; and holding the graver an : 



above directed, proceed to bunness in the foUov- 
ing^manner: — 

For straight strokes, hold the [tlate firm upon the 
sand-hag with the left hand, moving the right hand 
forwards, leaning lighter where the stroke bhooid 
be fine, and haitler u here it should he broader. 

For circular or crooked strokes, hold the giaver 
steadfast, moving tlie hand or the plate as roost 
convenient. Carry the hand with such a sleight, 
that the stroke may be ended as finely as it was be- 
gun; and if there is occasion to make one put 
deeper or blacker tlian another, do it by degrees, 
taking care tliat the strokes be not too close nor too 
wide. 

Ill the course of the work, scrape off tlie bur or 
roughness which arises with the belly of the graf* 
er, but be careful in doing this, not to scratch the 
plate; rub it with the oil rubber, and wijie the plate 
clean, which will take off the glare of tlie copper, 
and shew what has btren done to the best advaiiU^. 
' Any mistakes or scratches in the plate mayM 
rubbed out with the biu*nisher, and the part level- 
led with the sci^pcr, polishing it agaiu alterwardi 
lightly with the burnisher. 

The piece may now be finisliefl by graving up 
the several parts to the colour of the original, be- 
ginning, as m etching, with the fainter parta, and 
advancing gradually with the sti*onger, till the whole 
is completed. 

The dry needle (so called because not used till 
the ground is taken off the plate) is principally eia- 
ployed in the extreme light parts of water, sky, dra- 
l^ery, architecture. Sec. 

To prevent too gix^at a degree of light, use a saih, 
mad^ of transparent or fan paper, pasted on a frame 
and placed sloping at a convenient distance between 
the work and tlie light. 

To engrave upon copper »>i alio relievo. 

The new ail of engraving upon copper, vrliich 
Mr Lizars of Edinburgh has in>entcd, is a substi- 
tute for wood ctigraving, in the same manner as li- 
thography is a substitute for copper-plate engra- 
ving; but while Mr Lizars has given us a eheaper 
art for a more expensive one, he has alf»o given ui 
a more perfect ail for one which is full ol im|>ei> 
fections. 

In the common operation of engraving, the de- 
sired effect is pro<iuced by making incisions upon 
the coppei'-plate with a steel instrument of an an- 
gular shape, M'hich incisions are filled with piint- 
ing ink, and transferred to tlic paper by the pres- 
sure of a roller, which is passed over its surl'ace. 
There is another mode of producing these lines or 
incisions by means of diluted nitrous acid, in which 
the impression is taken in the same way. Mr li- 
zars' new method of engraving is ilone ufion a prin- 
ciple exactly the reverse, for instead of the subject 
bein^ cut into the copper, it is the interstice between 
the lines which is n.'mo\ed by diluted aqiui-fortii, 
and the lines are left as the surface: from which 
the impression is Uiken by nutans of a coramon 
type printing prestf inbtead of a copper-plat* 
press. 

lliis is effected by drawing with common tur- 
pentine varnish, covered with lamp-black, whatever 
IS nr<piired upon the plate, and when the varnish 
is thoroughly diy, the acid is poured upon it, and 
the interstice of course removed by its action upon 
the uncovei*ed part of the copper. If the subject it 
very full of daik shadows, this operation will be 
performed with little risk of accident, and with the 
removal of verj- little of the interstice betueeiithe 
lines: but if the distunee between the lines is great, 
the risk and difficulty is very mucii incitrased, mid 
it will be n^quisitc to cut aw ay the parts which aur^ 
round tlie lines, with a graver, in ortler to prevent 
the dabher with the printing ink from reaching 
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:om, and thai prodoeln{( a blurred Impres- n Salm(m*9 toft varruik. 

It is obvious, tlierprore, that the more the | Take of virgin-wax, four ounccfl, nsphaltam, two 
co»fn.*d with work, the less risk will tlierc jj ounces, amb^.r and mastic, each one ounce. 
e preii;«niiion of it with the acid, after the i The ijreparation is much the same as for the 
i^drr^wn, and the Iors trouble will there bt^ ]; preccilinjr, only caution should he used that the 
vitijrth.-iJirerAiice (if any) from those places . fire he not too'stronjj, as the varnisli will, othep- 
hiTf i^ little «ha*linjj:. I w'.^^S I'C- apt to burn. This varnish is only for 

m.j^-i» ftttril'Hu^ wtLv f'fr cotiperpiatt^s. summer use, and would ho too hard for winter, 

one-thin I of bees »a\, an«l two-thinls of 1 K-rceUent Parisian Kofi varnish. 

nt-U th^m in a pipkJn or iron ladle, and ! Take of vii-gin-wax, auti of a'sphaltum, or Greek 
om ii.to lukc-warm water. When well j! pitch, each one ounce; of black pitch, half an ounce, 
and ihe watrr is Mjueezcd out, form it into ami of Hui-gundy pitch, a quarter of an ounce. The 
convenient size. || asphaltum nmst be pounded in a mortar, and the 

1 mant«'d for use. it mu5t be put into luke- wax melted over a slow fii-e, in a pnt of glazed 
atiT to viftrn it, and render it easily worketl Ij eailhenwaiv; and the rest of tlie injjredients added 
hftrid. When sufTiciently ]diable, it njust little by little, rtimn;; the mixture accord injjfly, 
rn out itito hmp; |tiII% and put i"ound tlie ■ till the' a* hole he well melted and incorporated; 
■ the p1.it'', from lialf an inch to an inch 1 and takin;^; c^iiv that the matter be not suHVir.d to 
il'^'ihl a spout at one corner to pour off the .. burn. Afterwards thi*ow the A\holo mass into an 
■ti*. ' earthen lessel full of clean water, and knead it 

.^•^ m-'-thnrl. — Melt bcc?-wax with a small with the hand.% to form it into litthr bulls; and then 
of W nice turpentine and t:dlow, until it I roll them up in new Rtix)n}j taflety for use. 
s of a proper C(>nr»istency. ' ^InotJirr soft vanu'tth. — Take of virgin-wax, two 

i* 'i*«-»l fur placing round the plate about ;. ounces and a'half, of IJurgundv pitch, three ounces, 
hi'^h, previously to pouring on the nrpia- ; of resin, half an ounce, asphaltum, two ounces. 
At o:.i' c 'rner a spout or putter should bo | and turpentine, one penny-worth: this varnish is 
r til'.' pMqM»«e ofpourinjjolf the nqua-fortis, m verv fjood, and well approved. The preparation 
c f'ti-hiii;; is sufficitMitly bit in. |, is tlic same as that of tiiose aln-ady };iven. 

• Ji.TjJn amh 'i v/tiif va rm'xhfor cnqravini^. '• J,ai::rcnct:''a soft varnish. 

of %iryin-wax, on«- ounce, of mastic, half Take of virgin-wax and .isphaltum, each two 

% r.f calcined a^phaltnm, or of amber, half ' ounces, of bl.ick ])iteh and Burgundv pitch, each 

Pound the mastic and asphaltum sep:i- 1 half an ounce. Melt the wax and pitcn iii| a new 

I a niorLir; put the uax into a new earthen- I earthen-ware jilazed pot, and add to them, by de- 

t well £;la7iil, and place it ov«*r a fire, till ^Tees, the a^^'diaUum finely powdered. 1^:1 the 

\»r ti'ieit»*d: then sprinkle in, bv litth* an<l jj Mhole boil till sui-h time, as that takin*; a drop 

t* mastic and asphallum, aitil stu' tin; mix- upon a plate, it \ull break when it is cnld, on 

.1 to.:*-M»er till the ^»hole be incorporated. -.^ liendinp it doulde three or four tinges, betwixt the 

- melted matter afti'rwanls intoch'an uatrr, '■ finjjer';; the varnish beinjjthen enough boiled, must 

[i it iT.TO a h.'ill which mujil b*- kept ( tv iim*. be t.ikjMi nff llie fire, antj bavin;; bt-en sulfrred to 

rij; i!iii ^imidi.it i* |iro|M-r to lake partieu- 1 co-il a little, muxt br pour«'diT»tn warm «at«'r, that 

rf Vtr'-r thin^^s. The lir-*t, not to (nat tin.* ' it m:;v wdrk the i.t"rr easily with the hamls, so as 

) mMli *hin the varnish is put u])Oii it. .. to bi-'foi-nu-d into ball«<, which mU'st be ^vrapt in 

Of .'I, to Uy the first coat of varnish as thin '■ tatfilv for Uh<". 

i/l-. tn rd«-r to hi' abb- to *j>riM«l the vbile ' Jt must be (ib-erwd, first, that tbr* fire be not too 

':;• ri r. uiilimit nuderinj; tin- «hole nftno violent, for fr:>r '^■f bnri'in;^ the iii^ivlii'nt^: a slij;ht 

:*iii ic:i' ■-: Thtr thini, ti» omit blacki-iiini; >itr>nierin;4; will lii.» Mifiicient: :2dly, that while the 

ii-h vi'l, i; i-.ki-, :is is doTH* uith tin*, com- ns|ih:d(um is puttin;^ in, ami even :d"ttr it is mixt 

t •h'-Ti i'. !<« !it-riiiiii' enlirel\ citld, taki; a ^^i1h tlirni, the iiii;ri diriils should be sliriH'd c(in- 

wh;t,. l.il, :i'iij li'i\iii;^ ;;i*ouMd it (-xtifmi*- tiiiu:dl\ m ilh a >ri:itu!a: :md J^dly, tbiit the watrr, 

f riijH r it \n'b z-un wati-r; and thi'ii, wiili i:if'i wljiib tiuN i'<)Mip<isili(>n is thrown, '-lifiuld he 

. l.\ i* r...it -if it \ii-j" ihinly and r.,M:il!\- lii-.irly nf tin- syiiii- dii^ive of warmth with it, to 

«li'-l - ;>I.i'i:. Tin- i^ llie maimer in which ;in>\ii.t a kimi of crukin;^ that leippens whi-n the 

ry.r. ia:-ii-*t'il hi- pLiT' -. nj-tiT is ton cr.ld, 

T'j* '*r'j .-.fi -.4-;//»/i. 'I'll'' \;iiui-Ii f'li^hl always to }»e harder in sum- 

'f * I •-::!;-••♦ .iT, li"ir n'Hif s, of aiubrr, (rw i.u-i' than in \*iTi«« r, :i'.id il will bec'im* sn, if it be 

IP-*'. b-;ih>!l<int c;dcit;r«l i, and of mn-iic, sull'i rtd to bnil lon-rr, nr if a ;p*eat«T proportion 

> ori'iC'**. '-i rf"iri. t uniu'-n pitch, or ^iioi- oftlie M^^iili-dtnin or liro\\n resin \>c used. 

• ix. « ••• h nin- (.unci*, and of Aarnibh, or Tij aft*>iy Sf.j) vtiiiiiih to copptr phiti's. 

r»r. l*all .iti n'jrici*. The phiic ill in.; well poli^hed ami hurni.died, 
r f«n ;.ar» '1 all lh«'«'^ injtri-ilii t.1><, tak^ a al- > eleanseil from ;j|| -re.i-iiif.is, hy chalk or Spa- 
hrTi-;* -•. .i-fl ]iiit it o\tr the i\i-*\ «iththi> ni«-li vhit*-, j«i:t it opMU i\ rlririn^f-dish. in Mhi<h 
%S 1'. t'; :»''d u lien tlrti iirm |t';d, uilil L;r.«- tin i.- i-; a lu'-iirati liii-. o'n*' i\in.jtohold it so that 

► il :"i pfch; :irid .dter* r-rds t'l'- p lUiii-rs. il Uiiiy n-l bni-fi. |( i . t i In b H ovt-r the fin*, till 
t\,.- r..i'Mir I :irh tiim in ]ii'nporii ■:! t I t!t<' il Im- o b .t tt- i' :lic xitni'ii. !" in^; bron;;hl in t:'n- 
r:m-l: ', • .1. Wli- ri tb'- wh il- i- v'iPni.:fJ\ t.ut MJth il, n...-, in it. i'ii- n ImKi.; smiiu- cf tin? 

i'rl f,i\' t .^i«li.'r. I iWi- th'- p"t fi "in |i|i. i..)!*! A.,iiii,li mi [| « t. j'l M|i i.i liitl'i ly, that i- IVi-e 

Lai -i^ p I'ireil tb'- iiia"« in :tii < artbi-n ^l■^- fiMin nl! •.;)- .i-< mix! dii;, :• id :.]s(i slr.in<; and s'»nn.| 

mirl'A.'. M.i'.r. f'lt [It il ii.t I '1.1II-. Iiv M.ii Iv- it> •■•. . r\ pit. \\ .t!i tM-. 1 .ib tin- pl.tte. fixi d i»*< 1 

tlh >t.« t-iii''., i.hil kii p!b« i;i ill a l.'.A. 11. . ti|." ,'l|^'^!il it ct .v, lioi. In il lin;.; this, it slioubl 

tUf'jr ^is •. 'i''^"iili^ pi>' •: iVniu •nn* fidi- to ibt* other in :^ 

• r» atJi'*-' < ff i.Tl^'fir an* it in; ii»i;fl '<n|v in M,hi lin. . • ■ :i ■ t • t •■i.i «:r\ r.'d ri'W", till the pbile 

,*i»-- i' hiApb UN the \;i!iii li, aii't pii- !i i\.:v \»li't*i- i ■■ <!■ i..i'l^ oim !■ d. After this. 



bvirijc imcki.-fl by the i n^n^j r'- 1< :in-g| v. I'l- a - sit ol li:,'il tnuiii- i-l'vitt'iii, lit d up in tallfty, 
JKle rlurin; tlie ^n&\ih;:; but in that hi .>i • \> ly ]i:irt ol'tli:- pbitf <r(Miili, vbde the %iir- 
I fv' ViDlCTt OdIt OTie ouiice sJiould be 1 i>i*b i-yl ina tb.iit vt;iir;aiiil tminile it still more, 

* imd |:ive it a fin«T (train, it is pro^K-r to take tk« 
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plate from the fire immediately, and contiirac Btrik- 
in^ it oil every pait yriih the ball, till it attain a 
harder consistence \n cooline. This must not, 
nevertheless, be prolonged till tlie vaniish be too 
cold, for then the ball would be apt to make il rise 
from tlie plate. 

Le Bosse^s liard varnish. 

Take of Greek or Hurgundy pitch and resin, or 
eolophony of Tyiti, or common resin, each two 
ounces. Melt them tojijether upon a moderate fi re, 
in a new eartlien pot, well glazed; and, these in- 
gredients being thorougldy mixt, put to them eiglit 
ounces of goo<l nut, or linseed oil, and incoq)oratc 
the whole well together, over the fire, for a fidl 
half hour. Continue afterwanls to boil the mix- 
ture lill suoii time as, having taken a little of it 
out, and suffered it to cool, it ropes on touching it 
witli the finger, like a veiy thick syrup. Take the 
pot then from the fire, and the varnish being a lit- 
tle cooler], pass it through a new linen cloth, into 
some vessel that will not soak it uj), and can he well 
corked. Varnihh made in this manner, may be 
kept for twenty ye-ars, and will, indeed ho the bet- 
ter for age. 

To bUicken tlie varw/ih. 

When the plate is uniformly and thinly covered 
with the vai'nish, it must be blackened by a piece 
of flambeau, or lai-ge wax candle uhich affords a I 
copious smoke: sometimes 2, or even 4 such can- j 
dies arc us<.»d together, for the <.ake of di^tputch, ' 
that the vaniish may not grow cohl during the ope- ' 



finishing the corrosion, the plite mutt ftrAlic 
warmed at the firt% and the bonier of wax itmad il 
removed. Then it must be made hotter till lh« 
mixture or composition, as well at die vamitA 
rnelt, when it must be well wiped with a cleai 
linen cloth, aflen»'ard8 rubbed tieartily in cvcp 
jMirt with oil of olives: which being performed, i 
IS ready to be re-touched by the graver, if there b 
occasion. 

To remove the hard varrdah. 

Choose a very soft c^al of fallow wood, ml 
without burning it, strip off" the bark, and the 
dipping it in water, of Mhich some likewise rfioul 
be poured on the plate, n»b the varnish with \ 
but continually the same way as in |>olishing ti 
copper, which will take off" the varnish. Be pai 
ticularly careful, nevertheless, to prevent any gn 
vcl from falling on the ^)late; as also to obsen 
that there are no hanl gi*ams in the coal, for eithi 
<if these woultl make scratches on the plate, whit 
would be wry difficult to efface, especially npc 
the tender parts. 

To demise coplterj}lntes after the removal of ti 

Tuniitih. 

When the varnish is all taken off'from llie plat, 
the coj>per remains of a disagreeable colour, fi-oi 
the effi'ct the fire and wattT have had upon it; bt 
in order to ivstorc it to its usu;d app<*arance, ni 
this method; — ^Take some of the refiners' aqr, 
fortiSf and if it he pure, ])ut two-thirds, or mor 
of water to it. Tlien take a linen rag dippe<l i 



nition. The plate must he luaied again, that it jj thy (Ujvti forth thus lowei-ed with water, and n' 

may be in a melted state 

blackening is perform* 

taken not to burn it, which n>ay he easily ]>erc«.iv- 

ed by the varnish smoking an<i running into little 

lumps, as if it had contracted some foulness. 

Il is ]>roper likt;wis<; to hi* \ei'y cautious in keep- 
m::^ llie llan»?H*au or cantlle :.» a due dihtiince from 
the plate, for fear the wick should totich the var- 
nish, which would both sully and mark it. If il 



:ate mIp.ii the oper.ilion of : with it all the engraved parts of the copper, b 
•<1; 1)111 gnat care must he i which il will be found to become bright and cleai 

, and of the connnon C(»lour of copjKjr. 
j Wipe the plate inuuediately after this with ai 
I other linen rag that is drv* and clean, till not tl; 
' lea'^t of the fujim forth antl water remsin on it, an 
' pour upon it afterwards a little olive oil, and wit 
! a small piece of old hat, or other such thing, ru 
the oil strongly over eveiy part of it. After th 
nT)p('ar that the hlack has nif penetr.iled the var- ■ clean the plate with a linen cloth, being cant ioi 

' not to employ thr nig for that pur|)ose which lia 

been used to wipe off the i*efiners' affua forth. 

To prf'fmrc bo c-ivnoil for engraving. 

The wood heing chosen, an<l cui into a propc 

fcn'm and size, it must be planed as e\en and Irul 

as pf)ssihle, and will be then ivady to receive th 

of the design to be ei; 



drawing 
gr»ved. 



or chalking, 



Now take white lead and temper it with wate 
by grinding:; then spiead it fii*st thinly on the sui 
face by a brush pencil, and afierwanls rub it we 



nisii, the jdato must he airain placed, for a s1k»i1 
tinie, over tin; chafing-dish; a!id it will he tound, 
that in ]»ro]iorlion as the plale ij^rows hot, the \ar- 
nish will melt anil incor|KM'at«"! with the hlack, 
which lay ahove it, in such a manner that the whole 
will Ik; e(|nallv pervaded by it. 

Abf»ve all tilings, the grcalost caution should he 
used in this oper.Uion to k'.v-p a moderate fire all 
the. time, and to move the plate frequently, and 
change the plac*.; of all tin- parts of it, that the ^ar- 
nish may he alike meltiMl every where, and be 

kept from burning. Care must be tr^ken, that du- jl with a fine linen rag, while yet wet, and, when i 
ring this time, ami even lill the^a^lish he eiiiiri;ly , is<lry, brush off any loose or powdery part by 
cold, no filth, sparks, nor dust, lly on it, for they j sotl pencil. 

would then slick, fast and s^ioil the work. ' '! If thn <li'sig!» he sketched on the wood bv draw 

To apfifi/ hanl varni^fi t:i copftfrpUiteff. ', ing, it may he done bv liuiian or common ink (bt 

Tlie plate being perfectly cleuii^ed and OimmI ' tie* first is far prefi-nJjh-), either by a iK'n or pen 
from gi*casines8, must he put on a chafing-dish, j cil, or by a Mack-lead pi'jjcil, tlimigh that scarce! 
containing a small fire; and wIumi it is hec«>nn: mo- ' marks sinm^ enough fi>r fijier woi*k. 
deratelv lu)t, it nmst Ix' taken ofi* again, in order ;: To free ropljerf/lates from grease. 

to receive the varni-sh, w hich must lie thus laid on: ■! When the ]dati-N are desi|>ned for etching, beiin 
—Take a proper qnani it y of the varnish, and put- j thtis finishr>d with the burnisher, they slionid b 

liijg it on the en<l wftli • Injger with a slick oroiher ' ' 

small inKlrument, t »iich the plate with il gently, 
in order that it n\ay he spread in small spi-ls of thi^ 
Riune size, at :i-i ««i'i.d distances as pos-ihle owr 
every pail; and if llur plate cool loo mtich before 
the whole be finiiln-d, he:itil again as at first, care- 
fully pivserving it, nevirtheh ss, from any (lusl or 
fouln«*s.s that may he liahh- to tall upon it. When 
this is d.>ne, sprea.l the varnish w ith a little hall,^ 
or puff, made of the coti»n and talfety, as is done 
in the case of the soft tarnish. 
'Jo take soft ininii^h off the plates tchcn the corro- 

f'ion ift Jiiunheif. 

Whop the soft varnish is to be taken off, after 



i well washi'd with clean water, and then dried b 
till' \'\vi\ Aft'.r which thc\ should he wipt:i] dr 
with a linen cloth; and to he certain that ther 

, may he no kinil of gnrase upon Iheiji they «ihoul 
!•',• rnhhed over with the cnunhof very stale hreHij 
Scniping very soft chalk ov<?r it, ami ruhhing th 
plate will, are very sure means of preventing eitlie 
any gn-ase, bi-eavl, or other foulness wliate\er re 



mamiTig. 



To s:'ntre copperplates from corrosion, 

T.ikc <!qual parts of wax and tuqienline, ani 

double tlie fpiantity of olive oil, wiili the sam 

fpianiity of hog*s fan!. Melt the whole over th 

tiro in an earthen vessel, takiog. <;ar^ to ml^ (jn 
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iasrcflli-islB well, nnd leave tht*ni tn boil iomc 
tjiiir, till they be wi-ll incorikoitttci). 

'['li'-.««lvMnup* nf this mixtui'L* is, thnt it Diay nt 
.r.T tiiiii*, iK-iii^ w^riiKMl, hv [iiiLMiih ihc tlii^^cr on j 
ill' \*\.%i-v* iJoiifi! to he cnvcrnl; h_v Mliirli im-iins 



I ill Mhicli c:isc th»' lf>ol must he whetted on tho 
hack, hdhliii^ it s]<i|iiii<>:, and in m circular luaniier, 
like ihc bottom ot'tiK' ttiol. 

'f'o tern ft f the ftivtw^. 
Tak*' u Idnnt nt'cill'-, and mark the onf lines 
only: tln'n v-ilh a st-nijn r, scnipc off tJic lights in 



['ii' J'lrtliiT oiK-nitinn of thr tujiui fjitin o»» snili ^ . . _. ^.,.^ ^ _.^. 

j«Ui *, may bo instanily pivwuN-iI vithout any Jl (mtv part tjf th<' jilatf, as rlcitn and as smontii as 
'•'■•r Ir-in'dr i"riin-|Kirati(ni, (»r uilhout intcrnipl- . poosiMi', in ])ropnrtion to thv Mrriij^h of the lights 
. .-•■r ili-l..yiiij; ihe primiprd opcn*iiiin. :' in tin- piciMCi*, taking can* not to hnrt tlie outlines: 

rill's i:.ixriirt- muy be iinplovnl eipially wrll ami in unli r lo we bciicr, Miih tin* thumb and 
• isj. «>ii' h.inl a"* with the »«ili \arnish; tht- intm- i ti)r».-l"in;;"i- -if the I'tt b:m<l, huld a pircr of trans- 
'.i.ii <•}' 't-ir.;: suih a lontpoiitiiiu i-«, il'any brratrhcs p;iri-iii papi.i', sh)pin{;, J!isl ovi r th«- right hand, 
. : .Jm- -rr k* s hap|M n in tlii- etihinj;, thi.} are to :m(I ibc .\\\'\>i Mill sddii li.- :i JMt?}*i* Hf thi- dttfcivnt 
- ■«■,;> d (fti!. \i itii ;( h^ir ptiiL-il dippnl in tius tints if tin- Mcrk he is di^in^; s«"r.ipinj' nfi'moix' op 



• iIijh iiii\i-d vilh lani|i-Maik, pi-<-\initsl\ 
■'\.!.^ i>:i the aipui fiiti'^, «jr as it is valh-d, Itii- 



il-^' .Ti. 



I'i t-i iiil'.tiilri! I'l-i.-n^:- \iii^ •■n^hl t > hi* of tin; 

- •>' c.>;ip> r. wbiiii -ii.i'il-, Ij - \\\\ malli-ubh'. firm, 
• Ik ^i:ii ••iim* di'T^ref"! h;irdni."», tn*flri>ni \«;ins, 

.■ »|.- ck-. i;r lii— .iuiil.ir parts. ; !,«• n-ibuss nf 
c ;>^^':' i« 'fi ptv«ii]iipti>e ntai'k of ili bi'in:; ^0'>d, 



Ii »«■* itf il.i- LTi'onnih ai the ditU-rent strenj^hs of 
lijilit"* :i:iil tints ivpiiii'. 

'V\\- n*-- fif iJic hin-iiishi-r is to soften and nib 
d«v. II till- t xtifine Ii;;bt parts aft (T the serap«:r is 
<l()n<- wi'.ii: Mjch as llie tip of the nose, fi)rehead, 
liiii'ii. \i.-. whirh inij^ht olln'rwise, when proved, 
appfiii- !:il!it r i.iisty than clear. 

. Iii'it/irr nutfi'ttf. — l:'.trli the outlines of the ori- 
}.iM:d, a-i iiNfi , if the fnhls in «lnipeiy, marking the 



'. i' -I • i!i i'.fjdlibli 0;n-; fi-r thnn^li it i-. in l:.-«h-- lire.iijth "f lli-- sliud'iws by dnls, vhirh bavin;; bit 
r*.. I ;.; ^-if nf th-- purity of the i-i»ppir, \\\ il dn-s nf a pi-.pi r r dnnr with aijua forli>, lake nti' the 
: A - kj'ive tli.il ihe li'iuiitilica may iiwt l)i: injitri'it i.'rnnnil u->.d iii (lihiii'^, and, ha\in<:; laid the nicr.- 



J. :• I;. .J n-iil iiilu^iiii. ■ ■/.'■tint );.^i' Miiil. prneeed tr> scrape the plate as above. 

* 'tM* »"J'hil' ■« u»a} l>e htiil reail* pri']i;i:yd in I'-'Ui- nr Tim il;»\ s before the plates aii- ivativ for 

■ ..•-' ;.ir^i- ».fi»i,-: !• il whin iIii'm- e.cniint be had, \\v •'• in,;, m^tiii- u\\i>\ be piveii to the rullin*:; press 

.:-<.: A j.'.i-t'y ibirk sbi«-t nf ir.ij.pi-r, r.iilnr prinr< r t.i \ii t > i<)i>' Kivueh i>:t)K.*r, or a thick meU 

i«rj'r ::.jii in*' d4':r>Mii;;, and h:l iIp br.t/.ier phm- inu )i:i;x-r in iiniliilinii of it. :ui Uiat time is neces- 

iB-i II 'A i-il: then lake .1 pli-ee of puriiic —lime, and ■ s:oy t ir it t-i li<- in wi t. When the proof is drv, 

».ib »:i»ir rd» it all -.m way, till il bei-iiius t-ib-r- ' Duili it uitli Mbitiebalk where it should lie light- 

4'».'> I.-:! •jtii aii-i le\i-l: a pii-c- of fb:iri->i:d ii next ■ er, an«l with bl.uk rhalk wheiv il should be dark- 

■.*-l ai'li •.tli-r fa* p"li«-bin;; il still fi'illi! r, and ■ er; anij uheii tin' print is re-touched, proceed ui 

!• n* *iM» ill'' dei:p seritche.s iiiad<r by ibe puiniri*- 1 betn^^' I'-ir tlie li:;bt% and for the shades ii&e a small 

j--^. A- A il i^ then fiiii^htd miiIi a piece of char- I ^'muiiding-tDol, a** much as is necessary to bring 



cti ,zi jk ftUtT 'jCntiii, ikiili a litlh* nil. 
S''i Tii »■(«■'' in nit zzutint't. 

P-4 4 &rt i4 ]->*ciiiiin^iideil fur lli<' aiiia/.ing (*a=:e 
wr*j •'.ul» r 14 ewcuietl, e-[»eci;Jly l»} llio.ie \»lio 
.'•'• » \ ■»•<'! •(! nf i!;-.iHing. 

\f ■ £ I'll t prim* are (Imv* MNicb ba\i' nn 

• •' ■ -i.* r -f :■ k«i «'f tht jir.iN. r, Iiiit \>lii<^i li^'bt'« 
•. ' .1 . :• . .^•- III" 'I'l" d t ';;«llui, anil appear like 

• la* r.^ -t lT.-.t-iii ink. 

\h- * - 1* <i^< I in lliit art. al'iir pr-uMirin;^ a 

• -li-j. \i*\- d I'-pi" i|il.i!'". :ni — . il-'-l iin-, l^'inuiid- 
r^-' - 1 -, *i r.ijH 1 -. -I'll -ii 'b' 1 ■>, aii'l iii'.ill»«.. 

7'* ■'#••// t.'if .;; '/I,' /./. 

::'•.)'! lb ' b<>l( iiii i*)l the pi (li> the dis- 

.:i t jV liie uriiuij;, c-.t i-f arn-*, i»e. 

pi .■■-. w itji a pii » ■; «*f s« an-"kiu il tn- 

'. '.,. ■!» lb. I.il.l*', b'dil tb ■ ^I'i.Mii'li'i;:- 

■. iT.i; i* : ji :nlie'il:i| !_• : b ;iw iip I'l il in <- 

• '. (- i;!! ■ii'i illv I'lii kiii^' ibi' liaiid ill a 
.i<i • I. ' l I i ■.■!, li!i lb-- pl:,l'- i» \» b lix 

I ^t■^• i;ii'' I fi-«.i: II- x* I'l " ■ 'b- *;;■■■.»■ 1 
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it lo tb<' ]>riiper cfdnur; and when tliis is done, 
pi*n\e it a<;ain, and vt proceed to prove and touch 
till it is eiiiirely fiiii>>b«d. \Vhen the plate tar- 
nisbe.'t, a litiji- \iiii-^:ir and Milt, kept in a phial, 

■ v*ill t.iki- it 1 \\\ \.\\i\\\i il iliy with acleanrag. 

A^lli^l i-i r.i':i II :i". p'tHsibh? o\i'r-^cr:i[»iug any 

pari '.t f....- lb- ''i:'i pr-i\in^» a«, by this cauti:in, 

llu: uujI. wilKip;! .rtb • mniv elegant. 

'/'■< . •..■■:■■' /// (H/UUthtltl. 

'V\i\-> \. ry ii.'ii !i iix'iiibles ilrauing in Tndinu 

iiil^.. Tb' jii.i' - itiiisi-i ., in corriMling ibe mp- 

I p- r wil'i :i ^^• ■-! ' . i< -i':! b a manlier, that an im- 

■ pri-'.'i"!! II 'Hi it ),•• 'ill- :i;ip> ;ir;mce nf a tint hdd 
! Mil lb.- p.;- 1". 'Ill':, i- ■ II" cte«l by co^irin^ tbe 

■ rill- ;■ \ ::ii ' ■■■. ■• « bieli I'ikes a gniiiiilated 

' f'liii, ■ il ^ I I !ii- \> n; lb- a.;ii:i-lul1is tiiim acting 

\\1. I- 1'.. ]■.:'■> I .I'lbii'.-, and by ibis intaiei 
e.i!i ■' ii I • *■ -11 '"I- 'b ■■ f j»;i' r partially, and in iw- 
|.i-i;i- i.:il\, \\ h 11 'II' ^«- pn lieleH are exlivnu— 

Iv iiuii-, I , a'll II ■:• t Il (.lb»r, the imprex-iuii 

t'l lb" naked eve like a 
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I lid I^H :rr lUfiil, l.ik.- llf «ii;eiiii;^j 't I 

^, A'! urb ;i piii:- -.f 11^, I'lb IIk-iii 1 

»— -.; • . ■ r, uiib lu 1 nr iI eau'lle*, 

mm . I I 'I •- >!ii'- v'l -i t r I '■ bi ,'. 

V , - -b' j.riiil irilr.i*!!!,-, .ii:i| li:»*iiig rub- ' 

r' • m'tL ^•l'■i T' -I 1 li:ii'ik'-<l'i <•!, i m\-«i \.llil ■ 

itt^ i^m,' . ^4^v*t d liillMiX it nil till pi.i'i- . 

Vftlc^iUjfil the Uxii klMHild bnnk, il may hi- | 

•B I be vnrkin^ by a «ln-:ik or gap, j 

ID Um ground in ■ hlrBii;Iit liiiCi J 
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i!-.-;ii i-t; and as tliis may 
I \ ip I'di" id' being ailapt- 
' . ri'l -nlij' cts. 

I i ■]■ ibis purpose, if 

i .. ; iiiliHMi Mill irunspii- 

■ <- :iihI sifted (III ili>' 

■ ■ ■ -Iv ■;:"easid,)tbriMj;l| 

1 1 \\\\ n li> aleii sn as i-i 

.. .! tb.- M'ti^'t si-rapi-s it 
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.-.•> r.isf bo traced on it, the plate lying on ap 
. ;: ..» i.xcu in a tal>lo, slrKhtlr inclined so 
. ^iiT nij»y hr ilirown un«I'.-r it. 

r •..'. the i;l:iss to be ;;r.u;uated, &c. wiili yc 
■ ji.\. uMiI ir.it'L* viih a st; i ! |ioiiit i»h:ilrv».r is 
*.. !i»ii-d t') hi; flchi'd. N'mw irt[» ihc gla^s in 
;»h'iiir siciil. and ^haWc ovlt it boiut': finely jiul 
J /.I'd lluiiU" ofliniir (riMur fspur^,. This sail wil 
di'oiiipfjsfd hy thv iifliiiiiy of lim-* for sulpli 
;ioid. Accurdiiij^Iy the tMiiirii- :icid will b;; Sit 
lo attack the >ilKM of ihi.* ijlsiss. (,*ono-Ki 
those jiuins Hhii:h hvl' uuirOVcrcd by llic >*u.v, 
hi' the coii«»i'mit JK'O. 

7 w r:::friivtf on ffwcioiiit s!oue9. 

The fir-l ihiii^ l.> In.' (l.>iif in this hr.iiicb ot 
}^:ivin;;, is lo (cniriit two iiincjh «li;ini:M::l.s li 
fiids fit' two stii'ks UiViZ'' enough lo h(*hi thvni 
ily ill thr h:iiiil, and lo nib or ^riiid them :i^. 
rach othir, lill ihoy hi- hrnni^lil l'» the f-jini \\ 
I'd. The «ln>»t or p(MuIi'rtIi:it is r'lbhtd n;!', <» 
al'U'i'Miirds 1r) poliNh iheiu, N»hich is |Krf.iiiiu 
.i kind of iiiill th:it tnms a wheel of soil irju. 
diamond is liKed in a hn««s dish: aitd, tinis ;ip] 
to the wiieel, is ci)\ered with diamond diisl, 
ed ii|i vith (jil <;f oUm.-s; am) when the diainoi 
t.i he eiil facet-wise, Hrs>l one face, and iImi 
ulher is applied to the wheel. Kiibies, sapph 
and ti)[)a'/.i-s, arc rnl an<l formed the yaine wii 
a copper MJieel, and polished with tripoli dil 
in water. Aj^ales, ametlnsis, eincralils, liyaci 
^raiiiies, rnhies, and oihrrs of the softer stt 
aiv cut on a leaden wheel moistened with ei 
ucd water, uikI polished wilh tripoli on a ]>c 
wheel. l«:ipis-lazuli, opal, bcc. arc polisJicd 
wooden wheel. 

'J'o fashion and eni^'ave vases of appite, cn 
lapin-la/.nli, or th(^ like, a kind ol' lalhc is i 
nM* c»f, similar to thai usfil hy ])ewterei-s, to 
the \evsels, whiih are lo ]n: wiiiughl with pi 
tools. The enifiiwer's lathe {jrenei-allv hohl; 
tools, whicli are turned hy a wheel; and ihe v 
cut and en«;r.ived, either in relievo or other' 
the tools htiiij; moistened fi*om time lo time 
diamond dusl and oil, or at leaat emery and w 
To eiijirave fi'^iires or devices on anv of ' 
sloMiH, when polibhed, sucli as medals, seals, 
a little iivii wheel is list-d, the t-nds of who.-ji- 
au' received wilhin two pieces of iron, placet 
rij;ht, as in the turner's lathe; and to be bi\ 
closi-r, or set further apart, at pleasuiv; at out 
of the axis are fixed the j)roper tools, being 
ti;:lit i»v a screw. i>:isllv, tin- wheel is t unit 
the fool, and Uie stoneappliedliy thehandtuthe 
then siiifted and condneled as occaaion reipi 

'I'he tools an' {generally of iron, an«l some! 
of br.iss; th»'ir form is \arious. Some have j 
rouml heads, like bullous, others like fei 
to lake ihe ]»ieces out, and others llat, ke. \ 
the stone has been enjjravetl, it is polishc 
wheels uf hair-brushes and tripoli. 

To e/iLfiiwc upon stt'cl. 

Steel blocks, or phaes of suflicient size \ 
cei\ethe intended eiigravinj^, are softened, o 
carbonated upon their suhstanees, and lhereh\ 
deivd a better matirrial for receivinj; all kin 
work, than even copper iiself. Alter the inti. 
w ork has been executed up!>n the block, it is 
enetl wiih givat care by a new proces<!, which 
\ents injury to the most delicate work. A i 
iler of steel, previously siilened, is then plac 
the transferring press, and repeatedly pas-jed 
ihe engraved blocks, by whidi the engravi 
ti*un!ifcrred, in relief , to the periphery of th 
tinder, the press liavinj; a vibrating motion, c 
ling that of tho cylinder upon its axis, by ^ 
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■ev mrfiwei are preieiited e«[n«Iline the extent of 
cDgnvi^. This ejlinder ii then nardenedy and 
iiread^ lor indenting either copper or iteel pUtet, 
vliidi 18 done hr placing it in Uie tame press be- 
fore deacribe<], and repcatcdlj pressing it over the 
co|i|»cr or stec) plates, thereby producing anollicr 
engntviog identically like that upon tlie onginal • 
Uock. 'lliis may U; repeated upon any I'cquii'ed 
aeiaber of plates, as the original engraving will 
Kaaia to {iroduco other flinders, if ever requir- 
ed, smI wlwn transferred to steel plates, and hard- 
CMd, ihey vill also serve as* aduitional matrices 
Cor the prodiidioD of new cylinden. 



JStcMtiffUqiiorforpkUet of toft steel 
Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of corrosive labli- 
xnatc and the same quantity of alum, both powder- 
ed, in half a pint of not water. 

Dii'ectiojis for ?/*<?. 
Wlicn cold, pour it on to your plate, and keep 
stiiring it witli a camels' fiair brush; wasli tlie 
])late jicifcctly after eacli biting, and throw away 
the i>orlion of linuid yoo have cm))loycd; delicate 
tints arc obtained in about three minutes, stroDger 
ones in proportion. 



vrmata, nr all its varzbtzbs. 



7\t pre p are mordanit. 
Dreing is a chemical process, and consists in 
mlMniog a certain colouring matter witli fibres 
of cloth. The facility with which cloth imbibes a 
dke, depends upon two circumstances; the union 
€1 the ciolh and the dye-stuff, and the union of the 
d yg itofl^ or dyeing material, and the flui<l in which 
ic ia cBuol red. Wool nnites with almost all co- 
li— in£ matters, silk in the next degree, cotton 
•oBsiderably less, and linen the least of all. To 
4ye eoiton or linen, the dye-stuff, or colouring ma- 
tcnftl, should, in many cases, be dissolved in a 
e for which it has a weaker connexion than 




widi ihe solvent eroplo}'ed in the dyeing of wool 
V silk, lliiis we may use the colour called oxide 
«f iran, dissolved in siilphuric acid, to dye wool; 
k«l to dve e^ittoo ami linen, it is necessary to dis- 
■nlve it in acetous acid. Were it possible to pro- 
cw a sufficient number of colouring substances, 
kannjp a strong affinity for cloths, to answer all the 
yvpnties of dyeing, tliat art would be exceedingly 
ink|ile and easr. But this is by no means the case. 
This difficulty (las, however, been obviated by a very 
■graiooB'contrirancc. sSome other substance is 
CH^mred which strongly unites with the cloth and 
tke colouring matter, litis substance, therefore, 
is ymiously combined with the cloth, which is 
iken dinped'into a solution containing^ tlie colour. 
The colour then combines with the mtermediate 
ice, which, being firmly combined with tlie 
srcores the permanence of the dye. "^ Sub- 
cmidojeil for tliU pur^iose are denominated 
inU. 

To choose awl apply tl^em. 
Tlfcp most iroiiorunt part of ilyelng is, therefore, 
K dMice ami application of monumtaf as upon 
i, thr permanency of almost ever}' dye deiK'nds. 
iiaris muit be previously disscdvefl in S()nie li- 
9B«*1. which has a weaker union with die monlants 
cloth ban; and the cloth mi:8t tlien be 
in this solution, so as to saturate its<4f with 
nun&sf L Tlie most imjiortant, and most gcne- 
fiAly awKl mordant is alurmne. It is used either in 
a MMr uf €o m m on o/um, in which it is combined 
wa^ aulphorie acid, or in that sutc called acetite 
tfiAusjbe. 

Ute of alitm at a moniant. 
I AKo, to make a monlant, is dissolved in water, 

L md «m frequeolly, a quantity of tartrate of potau 
I ii #«»{* H with iL Into this solution woollev 
I tfitfl SB put, and kept in it till it lias absorbed as 
r mbA aiomiM ai it Bceeataiy. It is then taken 
b mtL aad ior iht noat part waahad and dried. It is 

L - 
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now a good deal heavier than ft was before, owing 
to the Hlum wliich has combined witli it. 
AcetUe ofalumifte 

Ts prepared as a monlant by pouring acetite of 
lead into a solution of 'alum. 1 his mordant is em- 
ployed for COTTOX and lixett. It answers for these 
much l>etter than alum; the stoflT is more easily sa- 
turate<l with alumine, and takes, in consequence, 
a richer and more permanent colour. 
Hldte oxifk of tin, 

Hiis monlant lias enabled Uie modems greatly 
to snrpass many of the ancients in the fineness of 
tlicir colours; and even to equal the famous Tjrrian 
puqde; and by moans of it scariet, tlie brightest of 
all colours, is pro<1uced. It is tlie white oxide of 
tin, alone, which is the real mordant. 

Tin is use<l as a mordant in three states: dissolv- 
ed in nitro-muriatic acid, in acetous acid, and in a 
mixture of sulphuric and muriatic acids; but nitro^ 
miiriateof tin it the common mordant employed hy 
dyert. They pi-cparc it by dissolving tin in dilut- 
ed nitric acid, to which a certain proportion of 
common salt, or sal animoniae, is added. 

When the nitro-iiinriate of tin is to be used as a 
monlant, it is dissolved in a large quantity of water, 
and the cloth is dipped in tlie solution, and allowed 
to remain till sufHciently saturated. It is then taken 
out, washed ami dried. Tartar is usually dissolv- 
ed in Uie water along with tlie nitro-muriate. 
/?<•«/ oxide of iron. 

This is also used as a mordant in dyeing; it hat 
a very strong afHiiity for all kinds of cloth, of which 
the i>crroaneiicy of red iron-spots, or iron-moulds, 
on linen and cotton is a sufficient nroof. As a mor- 
dant it is used in two stuten: in tnat of sulpliate of 
iron, or copperas, aii<l that of acetite of iron. The 
first, or copiieras, is conmionly used for -uHfoL The 
cop\ienis is dissolved in water, and the cloth dipp- 
ctl into it. It niiiy be used also for cotton^ but in 
most cases aotrtite of iron is preferred, which it 
pivjiared by liissnlvinff iron, or its oxide, in vine- 
gar, sour Inrcr, or pvi'oligneuus acid, and die longer 
it is kept the better. 

TVm, 6fc. 

Tan is very fi-equcntly employed ai a monlant 
An infusion of nut-KuUsi, or of sumaeh, or of any 
other substance coiilaiiiing tan, is maile in water, 
and the cloth is dip|K*tl in this infiniion, and allowed 
to remain till it has absorbed a sufficient quantity. 
Tan is often employed also, along with other mor- 
dants, to (iroduce a com|»ound mordant Oil it alao 
used for tlie same pur^Kise, in dyeing cotton aed 
linen. The mordants with which tan ia moat fra- 
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iivi«. u- . lu"*:*!' ML •.•:'!•-. .1 'i:9ii« iiijnuiiisii sit, u* 
uiiiiu'^tiiiA'. HiipQuu. i\ .*jpiicr. ^Bs. 

>tt.i-<ijhiic» K». ;iu* '^•ii;t:«T 'M 'Ne ^'Wi LLK-eal, 
>ui iit««. uh; .-«yuMut'<'noi(; fiiltiinKt; 4B cbe eolo'ir 
•»>A<ut.«.*«. W '«tiit: jwiiMinni^ nacser produces 
■^(.t* .itu'iriu i^':>« H-oji^iiir^ M dltf moniant is 
.•)Mik;«.«.. >u)i|iu9c, I.I' ii?caiiee, *Juc th< colouring 
twut I » :^\.iiiii«.'4i: I *>: iAc 'Jh* afanzuDOiu Hior- 
..iuii., DC .«■ ill ^ 'il ik.t(iiii*>; i stimaaa coloar; bat 
iu, /«-«.t- jk r*;ii ii'*;iiuu«."t with is;, a Uaek. 

n j}r.i:i^. 'lull* c .> ii.c 'jfiiT iwentary to pro- 
:uiu I iti-iM.'tiii -*iiicii 'U.4 -i fUlfieieiitlj' Mroog affi- 
tkt,« I'L lU. ^•uuriii)$ nMCtLY ami the clotls &»<1 a 
.c»irai-iii(, iiiii.irt' «h^:lL piMaesKt the wiilKMl-for 
.:v«L'ui :i M.i)ii.ciii>ii: but wj muit procnn* a nmr- 
jhii;. Mi>; i :uiiiuriii|^ riuictvr of sucli n itiitiinr, thiit I 
^iWu .v>iiiiUiii.>i Vi)$i:OK'r, thtrr ihall iHihM>*-.H liir 
«j>ji\;u*;iji :uiiju(' ill ^■rl'.'ctioii; and «^vrii u ^ifiil 
k.uicvv li ji^iuuri !iiav bv |>ru«liici;fl witli 11 niii^li; 
.>^-.«iuii, li^vviiicti wc «luiiigu tlic niDiHluiit kiiflt- 

0» ^'ici /lu/u,' i/ii; 'iff^.xt» of x^rinuM $uliM or mor- 
Ju/U9 on colour*. 
7 V </»/cf offfuiUtU'r. 

Vfk V 'lijklilcr ivd uii wooUcns, lh<; l»p«t quantity 
.'k *u.u'.ut I- iji <jtic halt* of tlie wcij^ht uf (he woollens 
■iku ui. 'o !>c Jvcil; the best proportion of salts to 
X. •<M.u > 'i^c iNU'lii vif alum and one of red tartar 
tf» >*\«c«.a polls of the stutT. 

V «•!. 4UU0U lu the pi-oiiortions of the salts, wholly 

^iv^a iiK- ooloui' ihirt the niudilcr naturally gives. 

i' ui^- «iUiiA ih Icjuciicd, and the tartar incrt'asod, the 

.> V H V.'* vv» \ I eU ciuaiamon. If the uluni be entirely 

!...uk^., -.iic \-d ^khL^ly disappears, and a durable 

^b V s .■:«!.. I. -k uv boiled in weak pearl-ash and wa- 
.«.., x. ,«\«..%.i IMS I ul' the colour is destroyed. A 
.«.\.. .. : i«.Mii vii'^Jui'tjcs jMrt of the colour, and 

\.... . a .v.ii.i.lilli^ IIUUV iK'HUliful. 

v.... .1 4.iv.»iu.iTuii;hiou thi^ red colour of tlie 
.1.. W.v '•... kiu> iiiakc the dye fugitive. 
(\: Jijjtc vf lififwoQtl, 
\..u.i »:4^tiic kall<ft tu' ueids incline this to 
,.v. '■ «CMvubl^' Aiid nitiH>us acids render it 
\ .1. •.-..u-iii.F 4J id uuiii I ke acids deepen it. i 

LiHu: wafer, ! 

u. ... ,^ ». *»x. ii'fc vrt" bla^v'ks, especially browns, ' 
,•...•■ i>i;.i.l i>i b.- a ^iKul corrective, as also i 
. » .,..x. . mU. u i-K ^"^'^'^ i^i''^' *>^>( come to tlic 
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^\-4 -x-* '*'*k |>i«ti>u-i' alone can show its 
. I . .. ',.i«ux*«^>'^ * uh\ t \«iHil lens, silks, or cut- 
it 

v.. ., , .; >U^« ., .-v .h.^a. . Unniiheni, require 

^ . .. . 'iii^t^l. I til \x Ui>Mri, either of silk, 

o. *U*^ i«.|Mi.x ipi\|MiH(ion to make 

.^ ... ,:• o,\.« «i..l iv.il.l ii I.imi \«hen it has 

V'«i I « > \4t«i , hmlnl (o);ether, 

\ . ..« I . .•.. .. Mi\ iiiiUti' piireh of tlie 

• ., . ...«.* %.«>'>ihi lUe, and ivtlect 

\. ..!>.■ x . t .v«.uv«l UiC and htdding 

', , x» \\ . .\ .x... .«»..^i• vh*« ihring ina- , 

^. . "V ■ ■ ** " *vi * «itlU>»'nl derive 

^ * ■*' •■ • ■• \* * ' • ■»* ^^*»v x'wn I'idonrs. 

V \\ I \'« * vxxmK V '« -^ « \ ^ . «H« «vHmvn» piv- 

|'A\\ A V »' ^ »'*■ '^ » * t . . It. 

^\ V x\Vii^ A-. «\ '.Ji\ I «'i iK>>i« 4uxl ui'titi'tand Mif- 
iHv*\^« v^ x!« «%* \x.iii..i tvtvtal \K^« lu a bag 



liqjQor. Th« onise 
:t zr.t a:L:rry cf th? c.->]3iir from Brazil wood 
rr-i-i ir.tT 'X:'i Q£-JlK«f. arises from the alum and 
--LT&r TZAiiic*rS:.z i'.Jclf within the pom of the 
vxl In ','il:e a »:>:id stale. 

Thtre is not a drug U5«i in the whole art of 
dyeing, but may be made a permanent dye, by 
Ending out a salt, or solution at tome metal, thai, 
vhen once dissolved bv acids, or by hoiling water, 
will neither be affected by the air, nor be diaaolTcd 
br moisture. Such are alum and tartar, the loln- 
UoD of tin, kc. But these salts and KUationido 
not answer with all ingredients thai are used in 
dyeing. 

To purchase dydn^ materiaU. 
The names of t}ie principal dyeing materials are 
alum, anc^l, or tartar, green copperas, verdigris, 
l>Iuc vitriol, roche alum, American or quercitron, 
and oak Imrk, fenugreek, logwood, old and yonoe 
fustic, Drazil woo<l, brazilolio, camwood, barwood, 
and oilier ix>d woods, peacli wood, sumach, galls, 
weld, madder of 3 or 4 sorts, safilowcr, savoty, 
gret:n wootl, annatto, turmeric, ax-chil, cudbear, 
eiKhineal, lac cake, lac djire, and indigo. The 
whole may be purchased ot druggists and edodr- 
nicii. 

'l\i ilt/c wool mid woollen clotht of a blue cobur. 

Dissolve one part of indigo in four parts of eon* 
centiiiteil sulpliuric acid; to the solution, add one 
part of <lr}' earbonatc of jpntass, and then dilute it 
with eight times its weight of water. The cloth 
must ho boiled for an hour in a solution, contain- 
ing 5 parts of alum, and 3 of tartar, for every 32 
Jiarts of clotli. It is then to l>e thrown into a waters 
tath previously prepared, containing a greater or 
smaller projiortion of diluted sulphate of indigo, 
acoonling to tlic sliade which the cloth is intended 
to receive, in this bath it must be boiled till it has 
acquii*ed the wislied-for colour. 

The only coloiu'ing matters employed in dyeing 
blue, :u*e woud and indigo. 

Indigo has a very strong affinity for wool, silk, 
cotton, and linen. "Everv" kind of cloth, therefore, 
may be dyed with it, without the assisUnce ojf any 
monlunt whatever. The colour Urns induced ii 
veiy permanent But indigo can oidy be applied 
to cloth iu a state of soluiiftn, and the only solvent 
known is sulphuric acid. The sulpliatc of indigo 
is oTton used to dye wool and silk blue, and js 
known by Uie name of Saxon blue. 

It is not the only solution of tliat pigment em- 
ployed in dyeing. By far the most common me- 
thod is, to <Ieprive indigo of its blue colour, and 
reduce it to gi*een, and Uien to dissolve it in water 
by means of idludies. Two different methods ar« 
employed for this ^)uq)ose. The first is, to mix 
with indigo a solution of green oxide of iron, and 
difti;rent melallic sulphuret.s. If, therefore, indigo, 
liiue, and green sul|iiiate of iron, are mixed toge- 
ther iu water, the indigo gradually loses its bhie 
colour, becomes green, and is dissolved. The «^ 
contt method is, to mix the indigo, in water, with 
cei-tain vegetable substances which readily undeiigo 
fermentation; the indigo is dissolved bv means of 
quii'k lime or alkali, whicli is added to tlie solution. 

The Jirat of these methods is usually followed in 
dyeing cottoti and litunii the«ecom/, in dyeing tpooi 
and 8tuc, 

In the dyeing of wool, woad and bran are eom- 
monly employed as vegetable ferments, anfl lime 
as the soheittof tlic green base of tlie indigo. Woad 
itself contains a eolouring matter precisely similar 
to indigo; and by following the common prucehs, 
indigo may be exlracteil from it. In the usual 
state of woad, when purchased by the dyer, the in- 
digo, which it contains, is iirobably nut far from 
the state of green pollen. Its quantity iu woad it 
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bat imftU, and It ft nUxed with a great proportion 
^ other vegetable matter. 

When the cloth ia firrt taken oat of the vat, it is 
of a in'^ccn colour; but it soon becomes blue. It 
oupht to be carefuJIy washed, to carrv ofl;' the un- 
eombincfl particles. This solution of imlif^o is lia- 
ble to two inconveniences: tirbt, it is apt soinc*- 
timea to run too fast into the putrid fermentation; 
this nuy be known bv the putrid vapours which it 
ezlimles^ and bv tlic disappearing of tlie green co- 
loar. In this sutc it would soon destroy ttie in- 
dip> altogether. The inconvenience is remedied 
faf adding more lime, which lias the proycrty of 
moderating the putrescent tendency. Seconilly, 
aomctimea the fermentation goes on too languidly. 
This defect ii ren&cdied by adding more bran, or 
woad, in order to diminisli the proportion of thick 
linae. 

7V» make ehendc blue and green, 
Qiemic for Ught bluei and greens, on silk, cot- 
ton, or woollen, and for cleaning and wliitening 
coctoiia,is made by the tbllowin^ process: — 

Take 1 lb. ofthe best oil of vitriol, which pour 
upon i ouDfCC ofthe best Spanish flora indigo, well 
poowled and sifted; add to this, after it has been 
veil stirred, a imall lump of common peuii-ash as 
big aa a pea, or from that to tlie size of 2 peas; tliis 
will immediately r«isc a great fermentation, anil 
csoae the indigo to dissolve in minuter and finer || 
IMrticles than otherwise. As soon as this fermen- It 
Minn ceases put it into a bottle tiglitly corked, jj 
smI it may be used the next dav. Observe, if more 
the ((tianlity prescribed oT pearl ash should be 
J it » ill dea«len and sully the colour. 
(Jhemic f'jr green, as above for blue, is made by 
•alv ^diiig oiie-fnurth more ofthe oil of vitriol. 

If the ch^-mic is to be used for woollen. East In- 
dta indigo will answer tlie puqtose even better than 
Spmish imligo, and at one quaiter of tlie price; but 
tfat oal oC vitriul is good for both. 

7*0 make a ttduti'm of tin in aqna rrgiiu 
Mix to^viber 8 ounces of filtered river water, 
nd 9 ounces of double aiiua furtis; add gmdually 
half aa ounce of sal ammoniac dissolvtnl piece by 
>, avl S drachms of salt-iietre. Then take 1 
of refined block tin: put it into an iron pan, 
H over the fire; when melted, hold it 4 or 
5 fcct over the vessel, and drop it into water, so as 
to Itft it fall in pieces. 

Next put a small piece of tliisgranulatetl tin into 
the ^bove wioa-regia, and when tlie last piece dis- 
Hytar s, m1<1 more graihially till tlie whole is mix- 
ed, sand anil krep it firmly corked. When finislie*! 
« will produce a most excellent yellow, though 
sbooid at fail in tlut resiRXt, it will not be the 
for use; keep it cool, as heat will injure and 
tp<jil iL 

7*0 mahe rmtriate of tin. 
Talfr % ounces of muriatic acid, and dissolve in 
t-t slow dvgrrcs, lialf an ounce of granulaied 
. whm lliia IS done pour nfl' the clear liipiid into ; 
a WxctJ»- Mm'1 virakcu it, if re(j[uired, with pure fil- 
i^TK'l r-.Tt-r water. 

I*» ^^frrmine ifn: effrtt oft'arivui Tcatert on ikffer- , 

ent vuhurt. \ 

S«w>v vatrr rofttains a little muriate nf lime, and 
ns^ ^'g*^'* irares of nitrate lif liiue: rain water has i- 
^ ^rr^. saIm in a larger i|Uaiility, and also c.ti-|j(>- . 
MM. k'.-!; ■»•"!>» water most ti'ef|U(iitly eoiiiains :j 
Mr^.r^f: ''I lifik--, muriate of lime, niuriateuf fc'xla, | 
m carViiiatir ot' h^HU. Kiver water lias the same hub- j 
1. Uut in IriB abundance. Well ^alcr contains 
r<f lime or nitrate of fiot-asli besides the | 
aalts. Shoulf! tlie water contain a salt, { 
acid, in tlie first instance, an acid will | 
to BEBlniiM it, ud in the ic«ODd, an I 





alkali. Thus waters of any quality may be saturat- 
ed by their opposites, ami rendered neutral. 
7'© dtMchargf colours. 

T\\Q. dyers generally [lutallcolnui'ed silks which 
arc to be disehargefl, Into a uo])per in which half a 
pound or a pound of white soap has been dissolved. 
They ai"c then boiled off, and when tlie copper 
begins to be too full of colour, the silks are taken 
nut and rinsed in warm water. In the interim a 
fiVKh solution of soap is to be added to the eopperi 
and then proceed as before till all the colour is dis- 
charged. For those colours tliat are wanted to be 
effeciiially disehargefl, such as greys, cinnamons, 
&cc. when soap does not do, tartar must be used. 
For slate colours, greenish drabs, olive drabs, &CQ. 
oil of vitriol iu warm water must be used; if other 
colours, roche alum must be boiled in the copper, 
then cooled down and the silks entered and boiled 
off, recollecting to rinse them before they are again 
dyed. A small quantity of muriatic acid, diluted 
in warm water, must be used to discharge 8om« 
fast colours; the goods must be afterwards well 
rinsed in warm and cold water to prevent any injuij 
to the stalk. 

To discharge cinnamons^ S^^ys, ^c, vhen dyed 

tpofuu. 

Take some tartar, pounded in a mortar, sift it 
into a bucket, tlien pour over it some boiling wa» 
ter. The silks, kc. may then be nin throu«i tho 
clearest of this liquor, which will di8chai]g;e the co- 
lour; but if the dye does not take on again evenly, 
more tartar may be added, and the goods run 
through as befoiv. 
'Vo vf-dtftTf or change the coloitrt ofgarmentif ^c. 

The eli:u)ge of colour depends upon tlie ingredi* 
ents with which the garments have been dyed. 
Sometimes when these liave been well cleaned, 
more dyeing; stufTmust be a<hled, which will affbra 
the colour intended; and sometimes tlie colour al- 
ready on the cloth must be discharged and the ax^ 
tide i"e-ilyed. 

Eveiy colour in nature will dye black, whether 
blue, vellow, red or brown, and black will always 
dye black again. _ All colours will take the same 
colour again which' they already possess; andbluea 
can be made green or black; green may be made 
brown, and brown green, and every colour on re- 
dyeing will take a darker tint tlian at first. 

Yellows, browns, and blues, are not easily dia> 
charged; maroons, reds of some kinds, olives, ftce. 
may i>e disrhaiged. 

For maroons, a small quantity of roche alam 
may be boiled in a copi)er, and when it is dissolv- 
t:d, put in the gfX)ds, keep them boiling, and pro- 
bably, in a few minutes, enough of it will be dis- 
chart^l to take tlie colour intended. 

Olives, greys, kc. ai-e discliarged by putting In 
two or three table sjioonsful, more or less, ot oil 
of vitriol: then put in the garment, 8cc. and boil, 
and it will become white. If chemic green, either 
alum, jK'arl-ash, or soap, will discharge it off to 
the yellow; this yellow ni.iy mostly be boiled off 
with soap, if it has renived'a preparation for tak- 
ing the chemic blue. Muriatic acid used at a liand 
heat will flischarge ntost colours. A black may 
he dyed maroon, claret, green, or II dai'k brown; 
and it oln-n h:i|>pens that black IS dyed claret, 
];ivi'i\y or dark, brown; but gix-en is the princi^ial 
colour into whicli black is changed. 

7u alum filkrs. 

Silk should be alumed cold, for when it is alum- 
cd hot, it it drprived of a great {lart of its luatrVi 
The alum litpior should always be strong for siUu^ 
b.t (In V take tlie dve more readily aficrwarda. 
Todvetilhblue. 

Silk is dyed light blue by a tenaent of rix 
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ef I ia it for tvo hourt, (hen wmiiff out and driec 
The aoaking maj be repeated, and the cloth agai 
dried as before. It is tlien to be barelr weite 
with lime-water, anfllf^erwards dried. Tfie kA 
ing in the acetate of aluraine mar be again repeal 
ed; and if the shade of vellow' ia required to t» 
Tery bright and duntble, the alternate wettiw viii 
lime-water and soaking in the mordant may be re 
peated three or fonr times. 

Tlie dyehig'bath is prepared br putting 13 or 1: 

parts of queraitron bark (according to the depth o 

:iiuiuis haCe luo wi-ak an affinitr jl the sliade required), tied up in a bag, into a snf 



A >iiuK M& < \t>^%!>, M& A JOUiMK iuid one of 
•jMft.\.«.i. \'-> >«.- : -it JMii. Jiut:, it must pre^i- 
jUM> «.•*:<•** '•.Ia » runAini 1 *»>*u/i«i-..vtoiir; a reil 
iyc-Muir, ^•iii%. «avu^i, > .(^1 I'ur thiA purpose. 
' •' ..-. ... /ri .i.'u: vaiH 'jiHn. 
C:»iU u »*••. »i*».*u ux J} ^^i Wue by a solution of 
^HK S..S » ..%.i^v». :iiv -*.iri uf {^revn sulphate of 

'.Iwu, w^ ■••>. ,«a4t.% ■> |-.iick-li(UC* 



r 



;»-T*. 



I Sv «. iJiv*;m1 v:oiij\a«iii; :uaiters for Jyeing ycl- 
'.u^Ltc, .11*1 qiieixiirou b*rk. V*-!- 



>o« ^Uoi, Lo [it-tKlucc ^K'nuaiiont colours without j ficient quantity of cold water. Into this bath tb 
viK- 4M.- . i viv' *uini«. CI Jih, therefore, before it ' cloth is to be put, and turned in it for an hour 
■» .St. J >clluM, i» ulwii\« ;itvpaKd by soaking it j while its temperature is gradually raised to abou 



III uuiuiuo. Oxide ii till is sumecimes used when 
vci* nu4j yelluw* :u^^ warning. Tjn is often em- 
iMu'kvd a»' iubkidiiUTT to aluuine, and in order to 
n& ^t luoix- copiuuhly OQ eoCtv.m and linen. Tartar 
u Alto \imc\\ u Ml :iu'.\iliary, to brighten the colour; 
«uJ luui-iute M xKJIa, sulphate of lime, and eTcn 
sulphAlM of iron, to i\'uder the shade deeper, 
the >eUgw d%tf by nu-ans of fustic is more perma- 
ucut, buc not »o beuuiifol ai that given by weM, 
oi' .lucrwilruii. A« it is permanent, and not much 
iitjuivd !>> .«ci«Is, It is otten used in dyeing com- 
p«Hiud coivuiN where a vellow is required. Tho 
la.-iViHui IV jiluiiunc. When the monlaut is oxide 
iA !UHi, t'uiiLic \iyi-« A good permanent drab colour. 
Wild AiiU qui*«xitnHi tMirk yitrhl nearly the same 
kill J «.•< Cv*K'ur; but tho bark*} irlds colouring mat- 
U'l- III ](ivaU-r abuiuUuice and is cheaiiertliau weld, 
'thj incilkoti ut' u^iug eacli of these dye-stuffs is 
iMNfU'N ih«s ^uur. 

7^ ifye vMolkrfis ueiltnv, 
\\\Hfl\t^- be dyin) vellow by the following pro- 
ce*«, lul it bi' luiiledfor un hour, or more, with 
ab..ivi: onc--ii\ih ot ilii woi};lit olahim, dissolved in 
ak »u:hcu-ui uiuuiit} uf wau*r as a mordant It is 
du-a i.i b«.- pluii^vd', without InMng rinsed, into a 
bMiU vU \».u-ui MkuUT, cunuining us much querci- 
iis.i u.uk .ii ^^[uals Ihe Wright of the alum em- 
^l«.>tv..l -ti ;4 iiixMxUnl. The clulh is to be turned 
ih.o.i^U ih^' t>otUU|; liquid, till it has ai^iuired the 
iiuvt>.i(.d ..■.•loui-, I'lu-ii, u qiiuulity of clean uow- 
.Utv.l kiiikk, tqiial lo the huiidifth {wrt ot the 
wh.>|^a. .•! itu- vli4h, ia to he btirrcd in, and the 
k>^>..4.i^>.4 A d\\iii^ tMiiiiimird for eight or ten mi- 
u.i«% t U-.i^« k. IK lliia iiu-lhiKl M pratiy deep and 

l\'i \^ k uifihl vwuit^e, or eolden yellow, it is 
\\w ii\idi] of till as u monlant. 



U»«>« l.ht. I 
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fc'\« I'O.luxUt^ Uii^iUl i^wlilou vellowH, some alum 
u*u«i Ik> ktUUil liUi'ii; with tiie tin. To give the 
x/.U<«k 4 .Ul4v*«i^ {iuvii shadK, tartar must be 
^•\>%,l m «liUv-i«»ui ^•iv^KiUioiis, acuortliiig to the 

V. 

« ..^s V *^ ^-«' -^'^ ^ bo propoi't ion should 
. • . .oita^':v«>.t ol li.iik, til tw five parts 
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i*S Miif V dw-t %>i ill III 1% III khudt's of yellow, 

\t 4«Ul ^ .|iuiviU«Mi bark, hut thi: last is 

■ '«■•.>.». 4 !-»' -^A k ho I iroiiort ion should 
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..I. di:idi*. Tliti hurk, tied 

,>iii \\\\\* till* it>rtng vessel, 

.1 i>. v<M4Ui« is cold; and 

I. I .4i'l Abmil li^Mlegrees, 

V v..>^.\l\ «Uiiii(-d, hhould be 

I it 4MUiiH*s the wisli- 
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IdO degrees. It is tlien to be brov^ht to a boilin] 
heat, and the cloth allowed to remain in it oolr fa 
a lew minutes. If it is kept long at a boiling hat 
the yellow acquires a shade of brown. 
j Tojix a fine mineral vettorw upon vooi, tilk, cdP 

ton, )iempf fire. 

Mix one pound of sulphur, twoponndi of whin 
oxi<le of arsenic, and five puts of peari-adh; anc 
melt the whole in a crucible, at a heat a litth 
short of redness. The result it a yellow roau 
which is to be dissolved in hot water; and the li' 
qiuir filtrated, to seiMrate it from a sediment forni< 
I'd rhii-ny of metallic arsenic, in shining pliAes 
and ill a small ^lart, of a diocolate-coloai-ea mat- 
trr, whlcii ap|>ears to be a sub-sulphureC of arsenic 
Dilute the filtrated liquor, then add weak sulphu- 
ric aciil, which produces a floccnlent precipitate 
of a most brilliant yellow colour. This precipitate 
washed upon a cloth filter, dissolves with &t ut 
most case in liquid ammonia, giving a yellow so 
lution, which colour is to be removed by ao ex- 
cess of the same alkali. 

To prepare realgar. 

The most brilliant and permanent yellow tha 
can be imagined, is the nUpkuret of 'artemc^ a 
realgar, into which, more or less diluted, accord- 
ing to the dcpdi of tint required, the wool, silk 
cotton, or linen, is to be dipped. All metallii 
utensils must be carefully avoided. AVhen thi 
stuffs Qome out of this bath they are coloorleu 
but the^ insensibly take on a yellow hue as tiM 
ammonia evaporates. They are to be exposed ai 
etiually as possible to a current of open air; am 
when the colour is well come out, and no longei 
heightens, they are to be washed and dried. 

Wool slioidd be fulled in the ammoniacal solO' 
tion, and should remain in it till it is thoroughly 
soaked; tlien, veiy slightly and uniformly pressed 
or else merely set to drain of itselC Silk, cotton 
hemp, and llax, are only to be dinped in the dye 
ing liquid, which they easily take. Tln^ mus 
then be well pressed. 

The sulphuret of arsenic will give every ima< 
I giiiable tint to stuffs, from the deep goldeA yellov 
to the lightest straw-colour, which has the inva< 
riable a<l vantage of nevt>.r fading, of lasting evei 
longer tlian the stuffs themselves, and of resistinj 
all re-a||^nts, except alkalies. Hence it is pecu- 
liai'ly fitted for costly tapestry, velvets, and othei 
articles of furniture which are not in danger of be- 
ing washed with alkalies or soap, and to which thi 
durability of colour is a most important object. 1 
m«y also be used with advantage in iMper-staining 

Jied (lyes. 

The colouring matters employed for dyeine red 
are archil, madder, cartliamus, kermcs, cochmeal 
aud Brazil-wood. 

To dye wooUent red, crimton, and acartet. 

Coarse woollen stuffs are dyed red with maddei 
or archil: but fine cloth is almost exclusively dye< 
with cochineal, though the colour which It re 
oaivet fir urmet la. much moro dt^rable. Br» 
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Bit woo<l it M«m1j uied, except as an auxiliary, 
Wriiiir the colour, which it imparta to wool, is not 
permaoent. 

Wood is died crimson, hj first impregnating it 
vhfa alumine, by means of an alum batli, and tlu;n 
boilinj; it in a decoction of cochineal, till it lias 
aeqairvdUic » i&hed-for colour. I'lic crimson will Ih; 
finer, if tilt: tin-mordant is subatiliitt'd for uliiin; 
ifwltrvil, it is usuaI initli dyers, toadil a little nitro- 
muriate of tin, wben they wunt fine crimsons. The 
addition of archil and jiotass to the cuchineid, both j 
rende rs the crimson darker, and ^i^'m it more j 
bloom; but the bloom very looii vanishes. f*or ' 
paler crimsons, one-half of the cochineal is witli- ■ 
vawQ, and madder substituted in its place. ! 

Wool raav be dyed scarivt, by first boiling it in | 
a aotaUon of murio-sulphate of tin, tlien dyeing it j 
pale ycUov with <^oeixitron bark, and afterwards > 
crimaoB with cochineal; for scarlet is a coinpoun<l | 
caloury consisting of crimson mixed with a little 
ydlov. 

7^ carry the colour into the body of cloth. 

Make the moistened cloth pass through between 
iiiBcn placed within at the bottom of the dye-vut; 
80 that the web, passing from one windlass through 
tte dye-nc, and being strongly compinssed hv the { 
nikn in its passi^ to another windlass, all the j 
mMming water is driven out, and is re-placed by I 
the coloaring liquid, so as to receive colour into ' 
itt verf centre. I1ie winding sliould be continued 
Mkwarda and forwards from one windlass to the 
oAer. and through tlie rolling-press, till the dye is | 
rfaficicnt intensitr. 

To d^ tilin red, ctimton, &c. 

Silk is asually dre«l red wiUi cochineal, or car- 
Aamus, and sometimes with Brazil-wood. Kcrmes 
does nut answer for silk; madder is sciircelv ever 
Bed (nr that purpose, because it does not yield a 
coloar bright uio«iglt. Archil is employed to give 
■Ik a bloora; nut it is scarcelr ever used by itself, 
tmk ss wiMn the colour wanleil is lilac. 

&Ik nay be dyed crimson, by steeping it in a 
■hsiaoof ^um, and then dyeing it in the usual way 
ia a oochiiA-al hatli. 

TLe eoluurs known by the names o^popbtf, cher- 
rm, rwat^vDnXJUih colmr, are given to silk by means , 
« OMthamaa. The process consists merely in kee^n - 
■f ihe silk as lon|^ us it extracts any cohMU*, in an 
■fc lini vdutioQ ot' carlhanius, into which as much ] 
kmciQ-jui«e, as gives it a fine cheiTy-rud colour, i 
kaa bc«n poured. > 

Silk eaiinoc be dyed a full scarlet; but a colour | 
syipff«Mhin|- to scarlet mar be gifen to it, by first | 
iBarrxnatiiig the stuff with inurio-sulphate of tin, . 
BM aft'Twunls dveiiig it in a bath, coni|Mised of i 
imr i^rts lif eochineal, and four parts of 'iuercitmn i 
Wk. I'o rive llie cohiur more Ixidy, both the 
■ordant afitf ihr dye may b«: reiieated. 

A e>.iotfr, appniakhiiig to scarlet, nuy be given to 

by ftPfet ijyein}; it in criiUMjn, then dyeing it 

•ik«iiiii»; and lastly, yellow, without heat. 



T^ dyr unfiu arid cMotu red, tcarlat^ iic, 
OjulmI aiad linen arv dyed ruil with iiiadtler. The 
>•• wms borrnwed from tlie cast; hence the co- 
i« vttru ralleil Adriannule, or 'turkry-i'ed. 
el'#*i IS first iinpre;;iiati-(I witJi nil, then with 
^11. amI Ustly with alum. It is thi-n boiled for 
■■ fev.ur III 4 d<-coc<ii»u uf inadilcr, which is roni- 
Mtx Jt r..!!'^! with a quantity of bl<KNl Afier lite 
* A 11 >i«'-d, it IS plungeil into a soila ley, in or- 
cc un'j|htcn xlut colour. The red, given by tins 
!•. i« itTV pennaiienl; ainl when pni|M:rly 
•*yyi. It is'eacccdingly beautiful. The whole 
Jit eonsitts in the application of tlie nior* 
w^ich is by tar the must complicated cm- 
' m the whole art of dyeing. 

b« djed ■Mcfat, by meaoiof murio- 




sulphato of Cfn, cochineal, and quercitron bark, 
used as for silk, but the colour is too fiuling to be 
of any value. 

Ulach dyes. 

The substinces em]iIoye<rto give B^WCK^iptir 

to cloth, arc red oxide of iron and tE^: These 

two s^ibstanccs have a strong affinity ford^ch others 

. and when combined, assume a deep black colofV; ' 

i; not li»l)Ic to be destroyed by the ^cUon of air or 

li-ht. 

Logwood is usually employed as an auxiliary, 
because it communicates lustiv, and adds conside- 
rably to the fulness of the black. It is tlie wood 
of a tive which is a native of several of the West- 
India isIaucU, and of that part of Mexico which 
surrounds the bay of Honduras. It yields its co- 
louring matter to wau*r. Tlic decoction is at first 
a fine red, bordering on violet: but if left to itself, 
it gradually assumes a black colour. Acids give it 
a deep red colour; alkalies, a deep violet, inclin- 
ing to brown; sulphate of inm renders it as black 
as ink, and occasions a precipitate of the same co- 
lour. 

Cloth, before it receives a black colour, it utu~ 
ally dyed blue: this renders the colour much fuller 
and finer tlian it would otherwise be. If the cloth 
is coarse, the blue dye may be too expensive; in 
that casL>, a brown ooloiur Is given by means of 
walnut-i>eels. 

To dye loooUenM black. 

Wool is dyed black by tlie following process. It 
is boiled for two hours in a decoction ot nut-ealls, 
and aflcrwards kept, for two liours more, in a bath, 
composed of logwood and sulphate of iron; kept, 
during the whole time, at a scalding heat, but nM 
boiling. During tin; o]ieration, it must be fre- 
quently cx[K>sed to the air; because the green ox- 
ide of ii*on,of which the sulphate is composed, must 
be converted into red oxide by absorbing oxyecn, 
before the cloth c»n uc«tuire a proper colour. The 
common profiortions arc five parts of galls, five of 
bulpliate of iron, and thir^ oi logwood, for every 
hundred of cloth. A little acetate of copper 
is commonly added to the sulpluite of iron, be- 
cause it is tlunight to improve the colour. 
To dye nlko blach. 

Silk is dyed nearly in the same manner. It is 
cu[>able of combining wiih a great deal of tan; the 
quantity given is varied at the pleasure of tln^ aitist, 
h^- allowing the silk to n-iii:uii a longer or shorter 
time in tlie (h-coction. 

7*0 tlyf c'tttona and linetu blach. 

The clotli, preriouitly dyed fdue, is steeped for 
24 hours in a decoction of nut-|^lls. A bath ia 
piv|Nired containing aci'tate of iron, formed by 
saturating acetous acid with brown oxide of iron: 
into this bath the cloth is put in small quantities at 
a time, wi'oU);ht wiih the hand for a quarter of an 
hfiur; then \iruug out, and aiivd again; wrought in 
a t'l-eth (piantity ol'the bath, and al\erwanls airc<l. 
The St.- ultci'iiule iirnce*«seH are ivi>eate<l till llie co- 
lour waiiti-d is given: a deciiclion of aliler bark is 
usually mixed uiih tlic lii^ior containing the nut- 
gallk. 

Tn dye ivt'tl^ L^c. broxon. 

Hrr>M-n, or laun i-nloui', though in fact a com- 
pduiid, isiisiialiy rauki-d among the simple cohKir^, 
brcitUM- it i<i apidicd to cloth by a single process. 
\' aril Ills suliNlaricrs an; us4-il i'or brown dyes. 

W'dnul-jin-ls, *ir the i;'**:*" crnering of the wal- 
nut, \ihi'ii lirsl s«-p»nitrd, aru whit** inli'rnally, but 
siion assiiini' a bniwn, or even a blat:k colour, on 
expn^iun* to the air. Thev readily yii-lil their ci^ 
louring iimttiT to water. 'I'liey are usually kept in 
liu^e casks, covered with water, for above a year 
bclore tliey ai-e used. To dye wool brown withtliem, 
nothing more is neceiiary, than to iie«^ the ela^ 

n 
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»ii A vK-vxviK*n «.*f th«m till fit has acquired the 
« I ilwO- (i'l- cvJ^Hur. IV- ^ift^ «>*' the shade is pro- 
(KHit^Udd u» Uu- *iiv«uth ot'lhtf dccivtion. 

1*N^ i\H»i <.'< ilw «Hhurt-irtH' conuins the same 
vs.*h«Mi-«n^ itit'/«v-f, but ill Mitaller Quantity. The 
bwuH oi Sv- Vuxh aI**\ and many otiier trees, may 
^- u-^xl ivi- ttw Mime purpose. 

7^ Juf compound cahurn, 

tVm^vuiid cidiiurs are produced by mixiner to- 
^vllu*(' l«kO Miuple ones; or which is the same thing 
b<k J>t^iiK cloth first of (he simple colour, and then 
b^ Aiiotlier. These colours Tary to infinity, ac- 
wi\hiij{[ (o the proportions of the inj^nlients em- 
ploy i"*!. Fivm blue, reil, and yellow, ml olives 
Huii icrxTttish grryt are made. 

Fivm blue, red, and brown, oUvfB are made 
from the liglitest to the darkest shades; and by 
i;i\iii^ a greater shade of red, the wlaied snui laven- 
«ic*»" c^^i are made. 

Fri>m blue, red, and black, greys of all shades 
are made, sucli as #a§v, pireon^ slate^ and letul 
jf /rv». The king's or prince's oolonr is duller than 
usual; this mixture produces a variety of lines, or 
colours almost to innnity. 

From yellow, blue, and brown, are made the 
g-oose dun^ and olivet of all kinds. 

From brown, blue, and black, arc produced 
brmtm olives^ and their shades. 

From tl»e red, VfUow, and brown, are derived 
the oranq-e^ gold colour^ jimille-mort^ or faded leaf, 
i^rad carnatioTUy cinmimon, fditfii, and tobacco^ by 
using two or three of the colours as ixMiuire*!. 

From yellow, red, and black, biHrwria of every 
•liade are made. 

From blue and yellow, greens of all shades. 

From red aud blue, purples of ail kinds arc 
formed. 

Th dye different shades of green. 

Green is distinguished by dyers into a variety of 
•hades, according to the depth, or tlie prevalence 
of either of tlte component parts. Thus, we liave 
•ea-grecn, erassogreen, pea-green, &c. 

Wool, silk, and linen, arc usuadly dyed green, 
by giving them first a blue colour, and afterwards 
dyeing them yellow; whenthe j/e//owis first given, 
Mveral inconveniences follow: the yellow partly 
seimrates again in the blue vat, and communicates 
a grt^en colour to it; thus rendering it useless for 
cveiy other purpose except dveing gi*ecn. Any of 
the usual procctsscs for dyeing blue and yellow, 
may be followed, taking care t(} propoilu)!! the 
deiith of the shades to that uf the green riMpiired. 

Wlii'ii sulphate of indigo is einploycHl, it is usual 
to mix all the in^dicnts together, and to dve the 
cloth at once; thin produces what is known by tlie 
iiame of Saxon, or Kiiglish green. 

'iV» dye violt'tf purplfy and lilac. 

Wool is geiirrally tirstt dyed blue, and after- 
waitl.f M'arlet, iu the usual ir.anner. lly means of 
ciKrliiueal mixed with Hulpliute uf indigo, the pro- 
vt-hit uiiiy be jierfornird at once. Silk is first (Wed 
i-riiiiMHi, by means of cochineal, and tlicu dipped 
into ihi* iiuligovat. Cotton and linen »iv first dyed 
tdiu', :tiid tlu-u dip[M'd ill a decoction of logwood; 
hill .1 iiiviiv peniiaueiil colour is given by means of 
ii\idc ill ii'uii. 

'i\i dtH' <iii\\\ onwge^ and cinnamon. 

\\ hell blue i<i e«>uiliiiicd with red and yellow on 
ilmh, llic iv«ulliiiv[ kMloiir is olive. W'ool may be 
ihid luuii;;*.-, b> lii-Hi d\eing it scarlet, and then 
>vlliiw. \\ hvu it i» d\ed first with madder, the 
ivauli ii uviiiiuiuiviii ivli»ur. 

Silk i« U\ed iii«u|;e bv iiieaus of carlhamus; a 
(;iiiii.«iiuii4 ciduur li\ U^wood, Urazil-wood, and 
ikiliv, ua\i-d io^tilM-r. 

Cutiiu iiiul liucu ivM-ivo a cinnamon eolour by 
m.4Uii \ji «ci\l i*ud uMiMer; Mid an olirc«colouf 



by being passed throagh a blue,ydlow, and then i 
madder bath. 

To dye grey^ drab, and dark brown. 

If cloth is pit>viously combined witli hroiilto oxide 
of iron, and afterwards dved yellow with querci- 
tron bark, the result will be a drab of different 
shades, acconling to the proportion of mordant em- 
ploye<l. When tlie proportion is small, tlie cokmr 
inclines to olive, or yellow; on the contrary, the 
drab may be deepened, or saddened, as the dyers 
term it, by mixing a little sumach with the bark. 
To dye a black upon cotton, Hnen, and mired 

goods. 

Take tar, iron liquor of the very best quality; 
add to each gallon thereof, three quarters of a 
pound of fine flour, and boil it to the consistency 
of a thin paste. Tut tlie liquor or paste abovemen* 
tioned into a tub belonging to a machine used in 
the process. The goods intended to be dyed are 
wound upon a roller, and passed throueh the 
liquor or paste, betwixt the two rollers; tJiercby 
completely staining or dyeing tlie whole mass or 
bofly of the cloth. Pass them into a very hot stove 
or drying-house till dr}', then take cow's dung, put 
it into a large copper of watcf about scalding hot, 
and mix it well together, throngli which pass the 
pit^e of cloth unti 1 i t be thoroughly aoflenc<I. VTadi 
the goods, so dunged, extremely well in water. 
Take a quantity of madder, or logwood, or so- 
ninch, or all of them mixed together, as the strength 
of tlie cloth and nature of the colour may require, 
and ])Ut them into a copper, or tub of hot water 
then enter the goods before mentione<l in this li- 
quor, and keep rinsing or moving them therein, 
until they are brought up to the stix.>ngth of colour 
required. Have the goods again wellwaslied and 
dried. For dyeing black, it will be prosier to pass 
the goods a second time througli the above opera- 
tions; adding more or less of the ||yeing-woods ai 
bi'forc. If after the above operation^ the shade of 
colour is too full, or too niui-h upon the red hae, 
it will be ueccssaiy to give tliem a little sumach, 
and then run them through a liquor made from iroo 
and owler, or alder bark. 

^inother method. 

Take common iron liquor, and add 3-4ths of t 
pound of fine flour, and by boiling bring it to the 
consistency of a thin paste; or instead of flour, acM 
glue or linseed, or gum, or all of them mixed to- 
eeiher, till it is bi-ought to a nroi)er thickness. 
Then pass the goods through the machine, and 
follow the before mentioned oi>erations. 
To dye olives, bottle greens, fmrples, broramt, dit' 
namons, or swtffs. 

Take common iron liquor, or common iron li- 
quor with alum dissolved therein, in quantity of 
each according to the shade of colour wanted, dumJc 
kito a paste or liquid, by adding flour, giim, elue, 
linseeu, or one or more of them as befoi'e. Thea 
put the liquor or paste above mentioned into a tufc 
belonging to the machine, and pass the goods sq 
inteiidt'd to be dyed, through the m:ichine. Take 
them from the machine, and hang them up in a 
veiy cool room, where tlicy are to remain till tho* 
iX)U|{lily dry. Take cow*s dung, put it into a largi 
copper of hot water, ami mix it well together , 
through which pass the cloth or goods until tho- 
roughly softened, the quantity of dung and time re* 
qyin^l, being prt)portioned as befoi-e. 

The goods after this process being well washed, 
take a quantity of liquor made fi-oni madder. Ic^ 
wood, sumach, fustic, Bi-azil, woad, quercitron 
bark, pejich wood, or other woods, to produce th( 
colour wanted, or more of them; and if neeessanr 
dilute lliis liquor with water, according to the ahadc 
or fulness of coloiu: wanted to be dyed. Then worl 
the goods through this liquor : after which paai 
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TV precipitate acetates of lead and copper^ oti 
•wool J alhf dndcottoiu 
Soak Uie stufT which is requircdP^Vbe dyed, in a 
solution of acetate, or rather 8ub-<icetate of lead, 
wriiifi^ it wlien it comes out of the bath, dn'iog it 
in tlie shade, afterwards wash it, and again im- 
merse it in water chai-gcd witli sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas. By this process arc obtained, in a few 
minutes, rich and well-laid shades, which Tary 
from tlie clear vigone colour to the deep brown, 
according to the force of the aaordant and the num- 
ber of the immcruons of the stuffs in the two bath- 
ing vessels. From the order of affuiities, it is the 
wool which takes colour the best, aflerwards the 
silk, then the cotton, and lastly the thread, which 
appears little apt to combine with the mordant. 

The difTt^rent colours above indicated, resist the 
air well, likewise feeble acids, alkalies, and boil- 
ing soap, which modifv tlieir shades in an imper- 
ct^ptlblc manner, and these sliades are so striking, 
that it will appear difficult to obtain them in any 
oUier manner. 

This new kind of dye is very economicaL The 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas is obtained from a mix- 
ture of two parts of iron filings, and one of brim- 
stone melted in a i>ot; this brimstone is bruised, 
introduced into a matrass, and tlie gas is removed 
bv sulphuric aci<i extendpd in water to a mild lieaL 
1 he gas absorbs abundantly in cold water. 
To dye cotton cloth black. 
Take a quantity of Molacca nuts, which in Uen- 
gal arc sold at 2^. pt:r cwt, and boil them in wa- 
ter, in close earthen vessels, with the leaves of tlie 
tree. During the boiling, a whitish substance, 
fonned from the mucilage and oil of tlie nuts, will 
rise to the surface;; this roust be taken off and pre- 
sened. l^he cloth inU:nde<l to be black piust be 
printed with Uiis sciun, and then dyed, after which 
let it be passed through lime water, when the 
printed figures will be clianged to a full and per- 
nianent black. 

To dye vool a permanent bltte colottr. 

Take -V otuices of th(; best indigo, reduce it (o a 

veiy fine powder, and add 12 pounds of wool, in 

the' grease; put the whole into a copper large 

ie<l III M larg<' ipuntity ot' water; it is then \\ enough to contain all the wool to be uyed. As 

iiM-rvrt' ir.a soIinionoftheiier-BuIphate of ■ 6o<in as the retpiisile colour is obtained, let the 

wool l)e wtrll washed and dried. The liquor re- 
maiiiiiig may lie again used, to pro<luce lighter 
blues. The colour will be as beautiful andiier- 
niaiieiit as the finest blue, produced by woad, and 
.* I the wmil, by this nicUKxi, will lose less in weight 
I ! than if it had been previously scoured. 



iroagh cold or warm water, according to the 
the proper application of which is wellknown 
I, addinj:^ a little alum, copperas, or Roman 
or two or more of them, first dissolved in 

Then wash them off in warm water, and 
n. But if the colour is not sufficiently full, 
he same o£ierations till it is brouglit to tlie 
quired. 
» due crimsofij redj orange, or yellow. 

rvd liquor, such as is generally made from 
ind dilute it with water according to the 
I or siiatle of colour wanted to dye, bring- 
■ the conMSteucy of a iMste or liquid, as be- 
cribcMl. Then pass the cloth through the 
•; which beio;; dried in a cuol room, pass 
;;ti tlie op<'i-ations of dunging and Wasliing 
r. Take a quantity of liquor, made from 
U, madder, i>eucli-wood, Jii'azil, logwood, 
lAic, sumach, or any two or more of tliem 
oned in streiigth to the shade or colour 
Lo dye, an<l work the goods ihrougli thisli- 

thev artr brought to the sliade of colour 
1; alter which wasli tliem in cold or warm 
nd 1I17' them. 

Tottun, vo'jij ami Milk, with Pnutian blue, 
r*: the cotton into a lar^^e tub of water 
aciduiaitcd mid chnrgefl with prussiate of 
ThcSf* Sorts of stuffs dyed in l'ru&;>iaii blue, 
, in olive transformed into green, arc {ku^ 

sought after in tmde. ' By pixicesses ana- 
I Uiosc; employed for cotton stuffs, the in- 
as nbtainrd the same shades and colours, 
los of silk; and for many years, lie has even 
tl in fi\lug Prussian blue on wool, and in 
ig Ofi cloth tlic same sliades as on cotton 



Dyeing with Pnutian blite, 
' foUuwin'' ]»rnccs% a brilliant and perm^i- 
wr, callitl Uaumond blue, from its pro- 
r ItMvni'itid, Professor of Cheinistrv at 
UT be pr>>*luci-d; a cohiur more bright than 
l««p as that obtained from indigo, fur- 
likrwise a sky-blue, not atUuiiabie from 
xaiic'j. 
Vrt^ aft*-r its usual boiling with soap, is to 



fi'.ra'* of a dark green), llie oxide of whicli 
k with tliir silk— Hhc i»ro{»cr quantity of fer- 
ia«it'.T the »ilk has absorbiil is indicate<I 
T^trr «>r 1*. s^ intensitv of the velluw colour 
W. It II ih'rn to be rinsed with great caix* 
e all th'.' \tv\s aciil, and plunged in a batli 



at^ rX jK.Ltsh aciiluhiled by %iil[iliurie acid. 
it.g \\ '-tr'-ci' d in a few minutes. When 
rYi« It must h'* niiH-d again in clear water, 
iitn*:^! wi'Ji purified urine lurKi:ly diluted 
fr, into which is occanotuiliy thrown a lit- 
act<1. 



To produce the iiwi»9 deep and pale red topical 

mordants. 
When the cotton cloth has been freed by stiwp- 

" tiie 



ing and boiling in soap and water, from tJie paste 
used by the weaver, and any other impurities it 
may have ac(|uiivd, immerneit thoroughly^ or, as 
!'# r% /'A' 0/ "rtiduatin^ shadea of colour i| it ii called, tramp or pad it in a selutioii ot any al- 
_,»»■•* "I y-'i-'/.-Miiii /jluc. i kali, and oil or grease, forming an im)»erfect soap, 

pka!'.. CMiii pin-i-i iif silk to be dyed with I or boil itiiiaiiy of the |)ei-fect soaps dissolved in wa- 
bS jift^frnn-:! 'fi th'- oxide <if iron by iin- " ti'r, or in a sohition of mmIu and galliiioli oil, in the 
.! :-• 4 -biU 111, lh»: Mtn-ii;,th itf which has , proportion of i gulluii of oil to 'A) gallons of soila 
■ist'^ ac--->.i\lrti«;ly. F'lir (he deeiMX tones : lees, at the stn-iiglh of tour degrees and a half; 
en;;tln^ 'Ji*: a. • t'lte. und lur the otliers the ■ llieu dry the cloth in the btove, and nr|»eattlie pni- 
ir •■-Ip'tJi*'.'. At'li r ba>iiij; priipi-rly rin^ecl ' cess si-\ end tiineH, which iii:iy be vai'ietl at plea- 
ale ««t*.r, f-aJi ii:4rci I, it ih to lie dip[>- sun*, according to the lustre and dunibility of the 
xtftnrC (wihs ct thi-pniisJRii-of potanh, /Act |l colour wanted, stou-ilniitg the cloth lietwtrn 
wfvhif'i 'n.^'t'-ru iiKiilt: tociirri-ipoiid with -J every iiinuersion. To the above solutions a<ld a 
Sty td dill'.*- '•!' iron piv>i(Mc«ly uiiiteii to it. j' littl* .sheep's diiiig, fur tlie first three i 



iiiinierMonii; 



|iffvc.:ii.!i •(!«> :ill ihr ih-sired »liuiles may . iheM'.ii-e eulled the dung liquors; after the cloth 
, 'Ih'tv vhich un; li(;lil and h»«e :i | it.is reei-i\ril the dung liquom, it is slii [h-iJ lor VZ 
I llMmld Ih- u>m u:isJit i| in ri\er water, liiiiirs in a quiiiitity of water, 110 il«-gi-erN of Pah- 



prudiicf- the blue in its |Hiriiy. — If 
a "x-rry -jei'uk solution uf inu- 
ihc i^'ett to a cutaiiiiy. 



I reiiheit; ihiH ih eulled the given kleep. Tin 

' being again sloie-tirii-d, is iiniiier!H:d aa ai 

I mIuuoii uf alkali and oil, or grCi&M:, ov \>u\VaA vu 



iloili 
love ill. I 
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perfect torn disiolfed, bat without the sheep's 
dung; or ohener, aeeordiog to the brilliancy of 
Goloun wanted, stove-drying, as befora, between 
every immersion; these are called the white li- 
quors. Steep the cloth for 18 hours at 125" Fah- 
renheit, which forms what is called the white 
steep. The cloth being now thoroughly washed 
in cold water, and drietl, is ready to receirc, first, 
the pink mordant, which is composed as follows: — 
take equal quantities, by measurement, of a decoc- 
tion of galls at the atrength of four to six, and a 
solution of alum at one half degree, tliealum being 
previously saturated with whitening, or any other 
alkali, in the proportion of 1 ounce to the pound 
weight of alum; mix them together, and raise tlio 
temperature to 140 decrees of Fahrenheit, or as 
hot as can be handled, lly immersion, as formerly 
mentioned, in tills mixture, the dotli, when dyed 
and cleared, exhibits a beautiful pink, equal, ifnot 
superior, to that produced by cochineal. 
7\> dye tilkf and tatina brovm in the small xoay. 

Fill the copper with river water, wlien it gently 
boils, put in a quarter of a pound of chipped fustic, 
two ounces of madder, one ounce of sumach, and 
half an ounce of cam-wood; but if not required to 
be so red, the cam-wood may be omitte<1. These 
should boil, at least, from half an hour to two 
hours, that tlie ingredients may be well incorpo- 
rated. The copiier must then be cooled down by 
pouring in cold water: the goods may then be put 
m, and simmered gently from lialf an hour to an 
hour. If this colour should appear to want dark- 
ening, or saddening, it may be done by taking out 
the goods, and adding a small (quantity ot old 
black liquor; a small piece of g^en copiieras may 
be used: rinsa in two or three waters, aud haog up 
to dry. . 

To dye tiikt ojfaion coloitr draht. 

Boil one ounce of mstic, half an ounce of alder 
bark, and two drachms of arcliil. From one to 
four drachms of the best crop madder must be ad- 
ded to a ver^ small quantity of old black liquor, 
if it be rei^utred darker. • 

Tu dye a tHk thaiol scarlet. 

Firftt dissolve two ounces of white soap in boil- 
ing water, handle the shawl through this liquor, 
now and then rubbing such places with the hands 
as may appear dirty, till it is as cleuu as this wu. 
ter will make it A second, or even a third liquor 
may be used, if required: the shawl must be rinsed 
out in wann water. 

Then take half an ounce of tlie best Spanish an- 
natto, tind dissolve it in hot water; pour this solu- 
tion into a pan of warm walcr, aud liandle the 
shawl through this for a quarter of an hour; then 
take it out and rinse it iu clean water. In the 
meanwhile dissolve a piece of alum of the size of 
a horse bean in warm water, and let the shawl re- 
luain in tliis half an hour; take it out and rinse it 
in clear wiUer. Then boil a quarter of an ounce 
of the best cochineal fur twenty minutes, dip it out 
of the copper into a |>au, aud let the bliawl remain 
ill this from twenty minutes to half an hour, which 
will make it a lull blood red. Then take out tlie 
bhau'l, and add to tlie liquor in tlie [lan a quart 
more of that out of tlie copper, if thei-e is as much 
remaining;, and about halt a small wine-glassful of 
the SdliiUon of tin: when cold, riiise it slightly out 
in s^ning water. 

'J\» dye a silk shawi crimson. 

Take about a table spcjMful of eod-bear, put it 
into a small pan, i>our boiling water upon it, stir 
and let it stand a few minutes, then put in tlie silk, 
and turn it over a short time, and when the colour 
is full enough, take it out: but if it should require 
more violet or crimson, add a spoonful or two of 
purple archil to some warm watar, nnd diy it within 



doors. To finish it, it moit be mangled «» 
tendered, and may be pressed, if inch a eosfeu* 
ence is at hand. 

To due silk lilac. 

For every pound of silk, take one poimdandi 
half of archil, mix it well with the liquor; make it 
boil a quailer of an hour, dip the silk qaieklj, 
tlien let it cool, and wash it in river water, aod s 
fine violet, or lilac, more or less full, will be ob- 
tained. 

To dye thick silks, satins, silk stockings, Uc sfa 

Jlesh colour. 

Wash the stoclungs clean in soap and water, 
then rinse them in hot water; if thgr should not 
then appear perfectly clear, cut half an oanee of 
white rfoan into thin slices, and put it into a SMce- 
pan half full of boiling water; when this soap is 
dissolved, cool the water in the pan, then pot in 
the stockings, and simmer for twent^r minutes; 
take them out, and rinse in hot water; in the in- 
terim pour three table spoonsful of purple ardiil 
into a wash-hand basin half full of hot water; put 
the stockings in tliis dye water, and when of Uie 
shade called lialf violet or lilac, take them from 
the dye water, and slightly rinse them in cold ; 
when dry hang them up in a close room in which 
sulphur 18 burnt; when tliey are evenly bleached 
to the sliade required of flesh colour, take them 
from the sulphuring^roQm, and finish them by 
rubbing the right side with a clean flannel. Some 
persons calender them afterwards. Satins and sUki 
are done tlie same way. 

To dye silk stockinsfs black. 

These are dyed like otlier silks, excepting that 
they must be steeped a day or two in black liquw, 
before they arc put into the black silk dye. At 
first they will look like an iron grey; bat, to finish 
and black them, tliey must be put on wooden legs, 
laid on a table, and rubbed with tlie oily rubbor, 
or flannel, u]>on which is oil of olives, and then the 
more tliey are rubbed the better. Each pair of 
stockings will require half a twle spoonful of (nI, 
at least, and halt an hour's rubbing, to finish them 
well. Sweet oil is the best in this process, aa it 
leaves no disagreeable smell. 

To dye straw and chip bonnets black. 

Chip hats being composed of the ahavinn of 
woo<l, are stained black in various ways, first, 
by being boiled in strong logwood liquor three 
or four hours; they must be oflen taken out 
to cool in the air, and now and then a small 
quantity of green coppei'as must be added to the 
liquor, and this continued for several hours. Tha 
saucepan or kettle that they are dyed in may re- 
main with the bonnets in it all niglit; the neil 
morning tliey must he taken out and dried in the 
air, and briislied with a sufl brusli. Lastly, a 
sponge is dipped in oil, and squeezed almost to 
dryness; witli.thi8 the bonnets ai*e rubbed all over, 
both inside and out, and then sent to the blocker! 
to be blocked. Olliers boil them in logwood; mm] 
instead of green copperas, use steel flliiigs steeped 
ill vinegar; after which they ai*e finished as above. 
To dye straw boniuts brown. 

Take a sufficient quantity of Brazil wood, m* 
mach, bark, madder, and copperas, aod sadden, 
accoi*ding to the sliade reciuired. 
7*0 retnove t/ie stain ofUgiU colours from the hands 

Wash the bunds in boap and water, in whid 
some i>eari-ash is dissolved. 

To dye black cloth green. 

Clean the cloth well with bullock's eall and vr» 
ter, and rinse in warm water; then nisiKe a coppei 
full of river water, boiling hoL and take from cm 
pound to one pound and a half of fustic; put it io, 
aod boil it twenty minutes, to which add a lum| 
of alum of the sise of a walnut; when thia ia dtt' 
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idved la flue Mpper, pnl la fhe MtC, and boil it 
tweaCf miButei; tnen take it out, and add a amall 
vine glasa, three paiti fall, of ehemie blue, and 
Will again from lialf an hoar to an hoar, and tlie 
tkxh viU be n beantiliil dark green; then wash out 
nddrf. 

CaBe9 prutim^. 
Thif aK eoDtiati in d/eing cloth with eertain co- 
loan ud fignret upon a ground of a different hue; 
ibe adoara, when thcj will not take liold of the 
doih i«ndilj, l>eing nzed to tliem b/ meant of 
■9rdanta, as a preparation of alum, made by dia- 
Mlnng S Ibt. 01 alum and 1 lb. of acetate of lead in 
I IbtL of warm water. There are added at the 
■me time, 8 ouneea of polaib, and S ounces of 
Aalk. 

Acetate of iron, alio, if a mordant in frequent 
■■e in the printing of oUicoet; but the timple mix- 
ture of alum and acetate of lead is found to answer 
kcst aa a moidanL 

TV apply ike mordant§. 
The mordanti are applied to the cloth, either 
vidi a pencil, or hj means of blocks, on which the 
■eetirdiDg to which the cotton is to be 
is cut As they are applied only to par- 
r parts of the cloth, care must be taken that 
of ikem spread to the part of the cloth which 
' ii to be left white, and that they do not interfere 
vith each other when seteral are applied; it is 
a mi— y, theRfore, that the mordants should be 
ff BBeh a degree of consistence, that they will not 
Mead beyond thme parts of the cloth on which 
ibfT are applied. This is done by thickening 
with flour or starch, when they arc tn be »\>~ 
by the block, ami witli gum anbic when 
e to be pot on with the penciL The thick- 
shoold never t»e greater than is sufficient to 
the spreading of the mordants; when car- 
mo br, I be cotton is apt not to be sufficiently 
'•th the mordanti, and of course the dye 
hot laaperfretly. 
h order thit the parts of the cloth impregnated 
ints may be distinguished by their co- 
kar, it ts naual to tinge the mordants with some 
vAvaring matter. The printers commonly use the 
Aenacuon of Braxil wood for this purpose. 

Scimetjmea, the two mordants are mixed to- 
Irthrr in different proportions; and sometimes one 
V both is mixed with an infusion of sumach, or of 
ssa gallfc Uy these contrinnces a gn.*at Tariety 
tf auloun are produced bv the same dye-stuff*. 
Frocett «/* aytingt Ue, 
After the mordanU haru bevn applied, the cloth 
mmm. br euniplctclr (Irieit. It is proiier for this 
to employ beat, which will contribute to- 
thc H^iaration of the acetous acid from its 
* towards its evaporation; by which means 
nt will combine in a greater proportion, 
iocimatcly with the cloth. • 
the cloth is sufficiently dried, it is to be 
rith warm wster and cow-dung: till the 
or gum employed to thicken the mordants, 
^ ■!■ lho«e parts of the monlaoU which are un- 
BomSiw^ with the cloth, are removed. After 
itea, tke ckch is to be thoniughlj rinsed in clean 

Jh/t'thijft, 
Al»»« the nnly dye-stuffs employed by calico- 
priB'm ar» indig^t madder, ami quercitron bark, 
w w«lili ^«*jc this last Bubsunn: is little used, ex- 
m^ itr delicate grcniish yellows. The qiierci- 
feM hark gi •» colours et|uiilly good; simI is much 
^ ' MiH m'lK conviniiciit, nut requiring so 

a l«-ac tr* fix it. Imlign, not n^iinirin^ any 
., •• mmmiiniT applied at nncf, rilhcr by 
•r hv a pencil. It is prepared by boiling 
r HB«lf» aad poiashp rnnda cansiio by quick 






lime and orplment; the ielotlon It afterwarda 
thickened with gum. It must be carefoUy sedo- 
ded from the air, otherwise the indigo would Boon 
be regenerated, which would rendw the solution 
useless. Dr Bancroft has proposed to substitoto 
coarse brown sugar for orpiment: it is equally ef« 
ficacioos in deeomposing the indigo, and render- 
ing it soluble; while it likewise serves all the 
purposes of gum. Some calicoes are only printed 
of one colour, others have two, and others three 
or more, even to the number of eight, ten, or 
twelve. Tlie smaller the number of colours, tlio 
fewer in general, are the processes. 
JVewproceit to itparate the red cohuring' prindpU 

of madder. 

For this purpoae three tubs are necess ar y, say, 
A, B, C. The ffrst, or A, suflioient for 55 pounds 
of madder, is to be two fei^t eight inches deep, and 
two fc«t six in diameter, llie second, or B, is fivo 
feet and a lialf high ami tliree feet in diameter. 
This tub is to be furnished with three cocks, tho 
first plMceft at two, the second at three, and 
the third at four feet above its bottom. A servea 
as a fermenting tub; K, a washing vessel; and C, 
as a deposit. Flicse tubs are placed near to each 
other, in the summer, in tlie open air, under n 
shed; in the winter, in a cellar kept at from 66* to 
70' Fahrenheit. To commence die process, pat 
from 60 to 55 pounds of ground madder into A* 
and Afld water, stirring the mixture continually, 
until the madder, when at rest, is covered with aa 
inch and a liHlf of water. In 36 or 48 hours (be- 
ing at rcst,^ fermentation takes place and raises a 
crust of mafidcr tn the surface. I'he mass is now 
to be transfcrrecl to the seeomi tnb or B, which ia 
then to lie filled with water, where it is to reposo 
for two hours. The uppermost coek Is then open- 
ed, next the under one, and lastly the third. Tho 
liquor eollectcfl from the second and third cecka 
is carrie«l to tlie tub C, where the precipitation of 
the madder that eMa])efl from B, is completed. 
You may make refteHted washings of the madder 
in II, until tlie water ccwses to be coloured. Care 
should be tskm in summer, to prevent the madder 
from fermenting a second time. The mailder in 
C being washc«l ami precipitated, is equally good 
with the otlier. 

7>> print yeUtarm, 

For y<-1low, the block is ttesmeared with acetato 
ofalumiite. The cloth, after receiving this mor- 
dant, is dyed with quercitron baik, and is then 
bleached. ' 

JVanJhwa yfUmo. — One of the most common co- 
lours on cotton printOf is a kind of Nankeen yellow, 
of various shades down to a deep yellowish brown 
or drab. It is usuallv in stripes or mota. To pro- 
duce it, the priiitvrs'besmear a block, out out into 
the figure of the print, with acetate of iron, thick- 
ened with gum or flour; and apply it to the cotton, 
whidi, after t>eing drietl and cleansed in the nanal 
manner, is plungy<l into a potash ley. The quan- 
tity of acetate otiron is always proportioned to tha 
depth of the shade. 

lied.—lU^l is communicated by the same pro- 
cess, unlv msdder is Mibslitiited for the bark. 

Jilue.-^Tlw fine light blues which appear so fre- 
quently on pniiti'd cotton s, are |irodueed by ap- 
plying to the rioth a block Itcsinearetl with a com- 
IK>»iti(>n, contiNting ]uuily of wax, which eo%era 
all those parts of tlie cloth which remain white. 
Tlie cloth is then dy L in a cold indigo vat; and 
after it is diy, the wa^Pbn 
hot water. 



i|iusition is removed by 



IMae and brvwn, — ^I JIar, flea brown, and blaak- 
ihh bmwn, are given by me^ of acetite of iron i 
the quantity of which iaalwm proportioned to tha 
depth of tha shada. Far Ttry«ias9aolaRV%aUiakA 
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the indi^ liquor. Tha followiog table will girt 
an idea of the colours which nuy be giren to cotp 
ton by these jiroceascs. 

I. Midder dye. — Acetite of alumine, red. Ace- 
tile of iroiif brown, black. Avetite diluted, lilac 
])<itU inixird, puridt*. 

II. Jiliick du>i. — Acetite of aluinine, yellof. 
AcL-titeof iron, dove, dr.ib. Lilftc and aceiilc of 
Hliimiiie, olive. Red and .'icctite of alumine, oninj;e. 

III. Indigo dye, — Indigo, blue. Indigo and jel- 

low, |^»t.Ml. 

To prepare a mthstihite for ffum used in cdico 

prinUnj^. 
Collect half a ton weight of scraps of pells or 
skinAf or pieces of mbbit or sheep skins, and boil 
them together for seven or eight hours, in 35l>nl- 
lons of water, or until it becomes a strong aiic. 
Then dntw it off, and when cold, weigh it Wartn 
it again, .ind to every hundred weight, add 4 gul- 
lons of the strongest sweet woit that can be made 
from mult, or 2=.) ])ounds weight of sugar. When 
incorporated, take it off,and put it into a cask for use. 
This substitute for gum may be used by calico 
vat of about 150 gallims of water to om; gallon of ;! nrinters in mixing up nearly all kinds of colours, 
sulphuric acid; they are then to In; well washed in ii ny using a sixth {Mil only of gum with it, it «iU 



■iimach U added. The eotton is afltrrwards 
dyed in the usual manner with madder, and ihen 
bleached. 

Green. — ^To twelve quarts of muriatic ncid, add 
by degrees one quart of nitrous acid: saturate the 
whole with gndn tin, and boil it in a proper vessel 
till two-tliirds arc evaponted. > 

To pi-eparc the indig > fur mixing with the solu- 
tion, take nine pounds of indigo, half a pound of j 
orange orpiment, and grind it in about four ipuiH-s i 
of water, mix it well with tlic indigo; and grind 
the whole in the usual way. 
To mix tha solution of tin "with prepared indis'o. 

Take two gallons of the indigo prepnreif as 
above, then stir into it, by degrees, onc^ gallrin of 
the solution of tin, neutralized by as much caustic 
alkali as can be added without precipitating the 
tin from the acids. For a lighter sliade of green, | 
less indigo will be neccHsary. The goods are to i 
be dip|M:d in the way of dipping China blues; they 
mUNt not, liowever, he allowed to drain, but moved 
fn)ui one vat to another as quickly as possible. [ 
Thev aiv to be cleans4:d in the usual wav, in a sour I 



decoctions of weld, and otlier yellow colour drugs, 
and are to be bnmned or bfeachcil till tliey be- 
come white in those parts which are i'e<|uired co- 
lourless. 

Th print dotv colour and itrab. 

Dove colour and drub aiv };iven by aeetitc of 
iron and quercitron bark; the cloth is afterwards 
pre[>ared in the UKuid manner. 

To print difftn\*nt colours. 

\Vlien diffen-nt colours nvit to a])pear in the 
same print, a greater numlier of oper.iiii>ns are 
necessary. Two or more bl-u-ks ai-e eraploved; 
uiion each of which, that pari of the print only is 
out, which is to be of some particular colour. 



also improve tJie gum, and, be a saving of i2;A) per 
o-ent. and without gum, of 400 p(.*r cent It will also 
improve and preserve ihe paste so much used by 
printers. 

To prepare anattofor dyeing- 

Anatti) is a colouring fccula of a re&inous natare, 
extracted from the seeds of a tree verr common in 
the West Indies, and which in height never ex- 
ceeds 15 feet. 

The Indians employ two processes to obtain the 
red feciila of llieso seeds. I'hey first pound them, 
and mix them with a cert:iin quantity of water, 
which in the course of five or six days favours the 
progress of fermentation. The liquid then becomes 



These are besmmrcd with ditVoivnt mr>rdants. and thar^ed with the colouring pail; and the suijoilla* 

• •i^.| 1<t «■¥■ 1* 111 * M. * a' ■ II 1 



ous moisture is aflerwanis separated bv slow cva- 
poraiiou over the fire, or by the heat ol the suu. 

the 



»inother method. — This con.tists in mbbiiii;^ 
seeds between the hands in a vessel filled with wa- 



applicd to thu cloth, which is atterwanls dyed as 

usual. Li't us suppost^, for instance, that llu'se j 

blocks ariMipplied to cotton, one vtiih aeelite of! 

alumine, another with acetite of iron, a thinl witli 

a mixture of those two mordants, and that th<^ cot- ij ter. T\w colouring part is pivcipitated, and forms 

ton is then dyed with quercitron bark, and bleach- j iti'clf into a mass like a c^tke of wax; but if the reil 

cmI. The pHi*ts impregnated witli tlie niorilants ' feciila, thus detaclied, is much more beautiful than 

would hu\e tlie following oLmr^: — | in the first process, it is less in quantity. Besides, 

Acetite of alumine, ycllnw. Acetite of iron, ' as the splendour of it is too bright, the Indians are 
olive, drab, dove. The mixture, olive giv<'n, olive. ' accustomed to weaken it by a mixture of \Md saii- 

Jf the part of the yellow is covered over with the ' dal wood. 

■■ \t 1*1 •.! *l'. 'Ill 



indi};o liquor, appli<Hl with a pencil, it will hv 
eODverted into tureen. Hy the siune liqtiid, blue 



Z.'se ofanatto. 
The natives of the Kast India islands used for- 



may be given l*) such parts of the print asiv-;' merly to em[>loy anatto tor painting their bodies, 
quire it. ^ bcc. at pn'scnt, it isapplieil, in Europe, tothepur- 

If the cotton is dyed \« ith madiler, instead of poses of dying. It is employed to give the first 
quercitron bark, the print N» ill exhibit the follow- tint to woo'lh-n sti 
ing colours: — 



Acetite of alumine, red. Ac :tite of iron, brown, 
black. The mixtun', ]>urplc. 



itufls intended to be dyed red, blue, 

\ellow, an^reen, ice. 
In the art of the \ai'ni»her it fonns part of the 

coin[Hi^ilion of changing Aarni^hes, to gi\e a cold 
When a gre.iter number of colours niv to ap- ■ col >ur to the metals to which these varuishes ax« 
pear; for instance, when thos<* com muni rated by ' applieil. 

Dark, and thost* by nnulder ui-e \» anted at the stiim'e ; To choose anatto. 

time, monlanls for i»ai-ts of tlie mltern aiv to be : It ouglu to be chosen of a flame colour, brighter 
applied: the cotton tlien is to be u\ed in the iiwd- . in the interior |Kirt than on the outside, s^ift to the 
der bath, and bleached; then the ivst of the lUiM'- loiich, and of a gv>od con»istence. Tlie paste of 
dants, to fill up tile palleni, hiv added, and the anatto beeoitus liaixl in Kun>|>e; and it lo6ir» some 
eluth is aj<iin dyed wiih queivitn^i lurk, ami of its odour, w hich appro<Aches ncv to that of vio- 
bleaehcd. The beeond d\ eiui; d h-s ik^ much at- lets. 

feci the madder colours;' because the in iinIuUs, Tu /»•r^.."v uimus. 

which render them |H>rinanent, are alread\ »..tii- . The Catian and i\t{u* do \'enl inlands prof luce 
rated. The yellow tinge is easiK ixMu.ned b,^ tlie a kind 01111*11011 or nivv»s which fields a violet 
Mibseqaeut blcacliini;. Sometimrs a new nur- OvdouiiiiL; p.irt. «ilii n o\pos<'d In thecontavt of aiii- 
daiit is nlto applied to some of the nvidder c v- nu>\\\A disi n^.ijced titnn urine, in a stale of putre- 
loura, in eonscquenoc ol w Uich, they irceive a new faction, bj a mixiure of lime. \\ hen the prooeMes 
Permanent colour from ihc Iwk, ' After the last art* fnu^hell it i« kuo«n bv the name of litmus. 
bl w u hi a g , new eulour» may bo added by means vf . This article i* prcivxrcd on a lapge Mate at Lon- 
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iai%, and L^ont. In the latter eitj another 
f lieh«n, which grows on the rocks like moss, 
loyetl, 

ammonia joins the resinous part of the plant, 
;»es it« coloorinp^ part anil corohines with it 
n»le the lichen ninnsa \mstt: of u \iolt:t ivil 
iiit*rrsp<:r'H:(l with whitish S[»ots, wliich give 
rhitr appoantniic. 

lum 14 emplnvcd in <l3reing to communicate a 
nlour to Hilk ami woollen. It is used also 
Miring the liquor of thermometers. 

Tn prepare htittard tafron. 
fln«'crs of this plxnt contam two colouring 
ine solultle in water, and which is thrown 
he other snluhlc in alkaline liquors. The 
nlnnrin^ part hi-comes the basis of various 
i1 shades of cherry colrmr, ponceau, roso- 
fce. It is employed for dyeing; feathers, 
iftitntcs the vepelable red, or S|»»nish ver- 
cmployc<l by ladies to hei^iten their com- 



lamns cannot furnish its resinous colouring 
rovifleil with all its qualities, until it has 
'pri«i-«1 of that which is soluble in water. 
I pnr|»o^*, the dried flowers of the cartha- 

* enclosed in a linen bag, and the bag is 
n a strt*am of running water. A man with 
shoes gt'ts uj»on the bag every eight or ten 
nd rn.-a(1s it on the bank until the water ex- 
from it is colourless. 

• iiioisi flowers, after being stnmgly s«iuecz- 
e ttiig, an.r spread out on a piece of can\'as 
4 on a fntme, plac(>d over a wooden box, 
•?red with five or six per cent of tlieir 
ii carbonate of soda. Pure water is then 
f>Trr tht-ni; and this process is repeated se- 
ries, that the alkali mav have leisure to he- 
'iarge<t with the colouring part which it 
». The lifpior, when fdleredf, is of a dirty 

I almost brown colour. The coIourin<:; part, 
1 in vilution, cannot be employed lor co- 
^j«lif« until it is free; and to S(*t it at liber- 
o«1.i mu>«t Ik' bronj;ht into contict uiih a 
>ich \vAS more afKiii'y for it. It is on this 
It ion, by :ui internifdiate substunce, that 
t-sa for making Spanish vermilion is found- 
rll as Sill thi* results art>«ing from the di- 
liesttion of this colouring part, in tlie art of 

T'tiHty fif»1iefp*9 dunsc. 
irtitb: ii u«e(l in ilyeing, for the purpose 
inri;; c<'>ii>in and linen to n'reive ceitnin 

p:«rtic>iliily the re<l madder and cross- 
turh it iierfii-ms by iinpn*gnating the stntVs 

arii'iisil nuiriUgf, of which it contains a 
inlity, and thus assimilating them to wool 

7 prepare temitl, 
■ f P*. *!ril from the leaves of the plant so 
»y gri:it!irig them to a paste, of which balls 
*r, pl.ici d ill heapf, and occasionally sprink- 
liat'T tT pn)mote the f*;rmentation: when 
bi-Jftl iti«' uoad is allowetl to fall into a 
'i^d-.T «w d A< a blue dve-stuft*. 



ned copper Tessel fbr three minutes, then add 25 
grains of alum, and continue the boiling for two 
minutes longer, and let it cool; draw offthe dear 
liquor as soon as it is only blood warm, very care- 
fully into shallow vessels, and put them by, laying 
a sheet of paper over each of them, to keep out the 
dust for a couple of days, by which time the cai^ 
mine will have settled. In case the carmine does 
j not separate proncrly, a few droj)s of a solution of 
! green vitriol will throw it down immediately. The 
, water being drawn off, the carmine is dried in a 
! warm stove: the first coarse sediment serves to 
I make Florence lake; the water drawn off is liquid 
I'ouge. 

Fo obtain a dyeing matter from potato topt. 
Cut oft' the top when it is in flower, and extniot 
the juice, by bruising and pressing it. Linen op 
woollen imbibed in this liquor forty-eight hours, 
will take a brilliant, but solid and permanent yel- 
low colour. If the doth be afterwards plunged in 
a blue dye, it will ac(|uirc a beautiful permanent 
' green cfdour. As to the mo<le of execution, it 
should pass through the hands of a chemist or skil- 
ful dyer, to derive all the advantages it is capable 
of furnishing. 

7b print carpet*. 

lliese cari)cts are made of knitted wool, by 

means of a machine; they arc afterwards pressed 

and receive all the colours and designs wished for. 

These ilesigns, printe<l on the tissue by means of 

I wooden boanls, are extremely neat; the colours ars 

! very brilliant, and resist the rubbing extremely 

I well, provided they traverse the tissue from on* 

! part to another. 

I I'hesc new carpets are warm, and have the ad- 
I vantage of being cheaper than ottier carpets; they 
! last as long, and are not crossed by seams disa- 
' greeable to the e>'e, even on a breadth of from 
twelve to fifteen feet 

To dife hat9» 
The hats should bo first strongly galled by boil- 
ing them a long time in a decoction of gall's with 
a little logwoo<l, that the dye may penetrate the 
better into their substance; after which a proper 
' quantity of vitriol and decoction of logwood, with 
' a little venligris, are added, and the hats continued 
in this mixluix* for a considerable time. They ai^ 
' afterwards put into fresh liquor of logwood, galls, 
I vitriol and verdigris; and where the hats are of 
I great price, or of a hair which with difiiculty takes 
the dye, the same pi-occss is repeated a thirtl time. 
! For obtaining the most i>cricct colour, the luur oi 
I wool is dyed blue i>reviously to its being formed 
! into hats. 

^inotJuT method. — Doil 100 pounds of logwood, 
12 pounds of gum, an<l 6 ]>ounds of galls, in apro- 
- per quantity of water fiu* some hours; after which, 
about (} pounds of verdigris and 10 of green vitriol 
ai'e added, and the liquor kept just simmering, or 
of a heat a little below Imiling. Ten or twelve 
dozen of hats are inuneilialely put in, each on its 
, block, and kept down by cross bars for about an 
I hour and a half; they are then taken out andaiivd, 
and the same diuuIkt of others put in their room. 
The two sets of hats are thus dipped and aired al- 
ternately, ei^ht times each; the liquor being re- 
krtrrft *,i w\i'rd siwciesof indigo ]dants, bv !; fiv^hi il each lime with more of the ingredients, but 
th-n ' rrlif r m cold witter, or still belter i' in less quantity tliaii at fii'st. 

I''i<i' Fahr. till ' Tn prox'C the cAuiivg of dye<i ttufft. 

it is then drawn ■ For crimtrtn, scarlet, Hesli-colour, violet, peach 
' tl:ikf-s appear,' blossom, all shades of blue, and other ciduum bor- 
dering on these, dissolve half an ounce of alum in 
a pint of v^ater, in an earthen vessel, and into thia 
put the ei«;hth of an ounce of llie stuff or thread 
that is to be proved; boil the whole for five minulM^ 
and wash it out in clean water. 
For all ioili of yellor, fn«ni VAAdn^ t«A« siL«> 



1\ p-rrhfive iiuh^O. 
dr»- i» dctiteif fnmi the 



leaves and the 



kr|i( w.itTi, and at aliiut 
w beconi*-^ a ilrrp :»n-»-n; 
brat or ch'inn-d idl ldn« 
wn walT itkiltled, the yellow liipiordraun 
Ike b|(K sediment dried and formed into 

T$ prepare carmine. 

troy of eochinral finely powdered 
of nin or dlatiilcd vitcr, in a tin- 
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■umach U added. The eotton is aflcrv^'ards 
dyed in the usual manner with madder, and tlien 
bleaclted. 

GrtfCTj.— To twelve quarts of muriatic ncid, add 
by degrees one quart of nitrous aci<l: saturate the 
whole with papain tin, and boil it in a proper vessel 
till two-thinls are evaporntcd. | 

Topi-epare the indig:) for mixing with the solu- i 
tion, take nine pounds of indigo, half a pound of i 
orang^e orpiincnt, and grind it in about four ijuurts , 
of water, mix it well with the indigo; and grind 
the whole in the usual way. 
To mix tlie toluUon of tin roiih prepared indi^. 
Take two gallons of the indigo prepai\;d as 
above, then stir into it, by degrees, one gallon of 
the solution of tin, neutralized by as much caustic 
alkali as can he added without precipitating the 
tin from the acids. For a lighter sliade of given, 
less indigo will be necessary. Tlie goods arc to 
be dipped in the way of dipping China blues; they 
must not, however, be allowe<I to drain, but moved 
from one vut to another as quickly as pos.sible. 
They are to be cleansed in the usual way, in a sour 
vat of abovit 150 gallons of water to one gtdlon of ' 
sulphuric acid; they arc then to he well washed in 
decoctions of weld, and other yellow colour drugH, • 
and are to be hranned or bleached till they be- 
come white in those ^mrts which arc I'ei^uired co- 
lourless. 

Th print dove colour and drab. 
Dove colour and drab aiv given by acetitc of 
iron and tjuercitron bark; the cloth is afterwards 
prepared ui the usual manner. 

To print different colours. 
When different colours arc to a]>pear in the 
tame print, a greater number o^ operations are 
necessary. Two or more Idocks are cmploved; 
upon each of which, that part of tlie print only is 
cut, which is to be of some p:<i*tic(dar colour. ! 
These are besmeared with diflerenl ni')rdants, and |' 
applied to thu cloth, which is afterwanls dyed as ^ 
usual. Let us suppose, for instance, that these > 
blocks are applied to cotton, one wiiJi acelite of 
aluiuine, another with acetite of iron, a thini with i 
a ntixture of tliosc two mordants, and that the cot- | 
ton is then dyed with quercitron bark, and bleach- j 
ed. l*he pMrts impregnated witli the mordants ' 
would have the following ciiours: — 

Acetitc of aluminc, yellow. Acetite of iron, 
oli\'e, drab, dove. The nuxlure, olive grcn, olive. 

If the part of the yellow is covei*ed over with the ! 
indigo liquor, applied with a pencil, it will be 
converted into ^freen. By the same liriuid, blue • 
may be given Ilo such parts of the prmt as I'c- ■ 
quire it 

If the eotton is dyed with madder, instead of 
quercitron bark, tlie print will exhibit the follow- 
ing colours:— 

Acetitc of alumine, red. Acrrtite of iron, brown, 
black. The mixture, purple. 

When a greater number of colours arc to a[>- 
t>ear; for instance, when those communicated by 
Dark, and those by madder an: wanted at the same 
time, mordants for parts of the nattern are to be 
applied: the cotton tnen is to be a}ed in the mad- , 
der bath, and bleached; then the rest of the mor- 
dants, to fill up the pattern, are added, and the ; 
cloth is again dyed with quercitron bark, and I 
bleached. The second dyeing dr»es not much af- ' 
feet the madder colours; because the monlants, 
which render them permanent, are already satu- 
rated. The yellow tinge is easily rerao\ed by the 
■ubse(iuent bleaching. Sometimes a new mur- i 
dant is alio applied to some of the madder co- ' 
loura, in consequence of which, they receif e a new ; 
permanent colour from the bark. After the last I 
vlaMhuig, new ouloui's may be added by means of : 



the indigo liquor. The following table vill give 
an idea of the coloura which may be given to cotp 
ton by these processes. 

I. JMadder dye. — Acetitcof alumine, red. Ace- 
tite of iron, br*own, black. Acetite diluted, lilae. 
Both mixeii, purple. 

II. Black i/f/c— Acetite of aluminc, yellow. 
Acetite of iron, dove, dn«b. Lilac and acetitc of 
alumine, olive. Red and acetite of alumine, orange. 

III. Indigo dye. — Indigo, blue. Indigo atid yel- 
low, green. 

To prepare a nibstitute for gum used in calico 

printing. 

Collect half a ton weiglit of scraps of pelts or 
skins, or pieces of rabbit or shc4?p wins, and boil 
ihcm together for seven or eight noui*s, in 350 gal- 
lons of water, or until it becomes a strong size. 
Then draw it off, and when cold, weigh it. \Vann 
it again, and to ewry hnndreil weight, add 4 gal- 
Ions of the stronp^st swiret wort that can be made 
from malt, oi' 2>> pounds weight of sugar. When 
incorporated, take it off,and put it into a cask for use. 

This substitute for gum mav be used by calico 

{>rinters in mixing up nearly afl kinds of colourv. 
ly using a sixth part only of gum with it, it will 
also improve tlie gum, and, l>e a saving of i!00 per 
cent and without gum, of 400 per cent It will also 
improve and preserve the paste so much used by 
printers. 

To prepare anattofor dyeing 
Anatto is a colouring fecula of a i-esinous natnre, 
extnicted frf)m the seefis of a tree very common in 
the West Indies, and which in height never ex- 
ceeds 15 feet. 

The Indians employ two processes to obtain the 
red feciila of these seeds. They first pound ihem, 
and mix them with a certain quantity of water, 
which ill the course of five or six fhtys favours the 
progtvss of femientati(m. The li«iuidthcn becomes 
charged with the colouring part; and the su\icrflu- 
ous moisture is atlerwards separated bv slow eva- 
poration over the fu*e, or by tlie heat of the sun. 

^inottier method. — This consists in rubbin"^ the 
seeds between the hanils in a vessi'l filled with wa- 
ter, l^he colouring pait is pix-cipitated, and forms 
itr^elf into a mass like a cake of wax; but if the red 
fecula, thus detached, is much more beautiful than 
in the first process, it is less in quantity. BeSfides, 
us the splendour of it is too bright, the Indians are 
accubtouied to weaken it by a mixture of red sau- 
dal wood. 

Use of anatto. 
The natives of the Kast India islands used for- 
merly to employ anatto for painting their bodies, 
£cc. at pn'sent, it isapplie<l, in Europtt, to the pur- 
poses uf dyeing. It IS employed to give the first 
tint to woollen stuffs intended to be dyed red, blue, 
yellow, aniLgreen, kc. 

In the aix()f the >arnislicr it forms paitof the 
composition of changing varnishcH, to give a oold 
col lur to the metals to which these varnishes are 
applied. 

To choose anatto. 
It ouglit to be chos(*,n of a flame colour, brighter 
in the interior i*art tlian on the outside, sof^ to the 
toucli, and of a good consistence. The paste of 
anatto becomes hard in Euro^M?; and it loses some 
of its odour, which approaches near to that of vio- 
lets. 

To pj'epare litmus. 
The Canary and Cape do Verd islands produce 
a kinil of lidien or mo.ss mIucIi yields a violet 
colouring part, when exposed to the contatct of am- 
monia diseng;ige<l from urine, in a stale of putre- 
faction, by a mixture of lime. When the processes 
arc finished it is known bv the name of litmus. 
This article is prepared on a large scale at Lon- 
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drni. Full, and Ltods. In (he latter citr another 
kiml of lichen, which grovs on the rocks Uke moss, 

Thf ammonia jninii the resinous {Mirt of the plnnt, 
•lHT»'lnjM's lis c«»|ourin}f part anil comliiiicK with it. 
In ilii^ sinto the iichcMi forms u paste of a vioU-t red 
*'il 'Mr. iiil«*rs|icr««-«l with whitish spots, which give 
iT 4 n»jrl>1t' spiieamncc. 

1 i'muA is emplnvLMi in dyeinfi; to communicate a 
v:.i1-t cfilrtiir to nilk and wiiolh*n. It is used also 
for colouring the liquor of ihermomrtcrs. 
To prefuire baatard tafi'OJi. 

I'he flo»rni nf this ]tlant cnntam two colonring^ 
pa^i: one Sfiluhle in water, and which is thrown 
«'.!^: the oihcr soluble in alkaline liquors. The 
la^< r rMoiirinji; part hrxomes the hasis of various \'- 
br^titifiil shades of chen*}' colour, (mnccau, rostv 
c i Hjr. kc. It is em]doycd for dyeing frathrrs, 
an'\ rj«n«titntes the vepttahle rt'd, or Spanish ver- 
iQilioD eroploycd by ladies to ht-ij^hten their coin- 
pSriinn. 

(.'xrthamns rannot furnish its n>sinotis colouring 
fttr«, pniTidtrd with all its qualities, until it has 
br<^ d?]iri^ed of that which is solublu in watt-r. 
For this piiqiose, the dried flowers of the caillia- 
DK arr enclosed in a linen bap;, and the ba^ is 
pb(<-d in u ^tnrani of runninj; water. A man with 
w i>«l*n ^oes prts upon the hag every eight or ten 
U-«:rs, and tnrads it on the bank until the water ex- 
;*^<eil from it is colourless. 

TK^^ moist flowers, after being strongly wpieez- 
ed in the ba^, are spread out on a piece of can^-as 
m>.v(!oil on a frame, placed over a woo<Ien box, 
sc'i e-Wfred with five or six per cent, of their 
»Hfhi of carbonate of soda. Pure water is then 
J»nr?d oser them; and this process is repeated se- 
veral tjracs, that the alkali may have lei sun* to be- 
er_m- charjred with the colouring mrt which it 
4:v«.jlTe^ Tlie liquor, when filterecl, is of a dirty 
rr\, arvd almost brown colour. The colotirinj; ]Mirt, 
ihr.tb«»i,i irt vilution, cannot be employe<l (or eo- 
I'^jrin* brxiies until it is free; and to set it at liber- 
tv. :»i- wiik mu%t be broufrlu into contact with a 



I ncd copper vessel for three minutes, then add 25 
■ grains of alum, and continue the boiling for two 
! ininutes longer, and let it cool; draw ofTthc clear 
I liquor as soon as it is only blootl warm, very care- 
j fully into shallow vessels, and put ihem by, laying 

a hheet of paper over each of them, to keep out llie 
: tlust for a couple of days, by which lime the cai^ 

mine will have settled.' In case the C44rniine docs 
I not sirparjite pnmerly, a few drops of a solution of 
! green vitriol will thi'-ow it <Iown immediately. The 

water being drawn oft", the carmine is dried in a 

warm stove: the first coarse sediment serves to 
j make Florence lake; the water drawn off is liquid 

rouge. 

/'o offtain a dtfeing matter from potato topt. 
Cut oft' the top when it is in flower, and extract 
the juice, by bniising and pressing it. Linen or 
woollen imbibed in this liquor forty-eight hours, 
will take a brilliant, but solid and permanent yel- 
low colour. If the cloth be afterwards plunge<l in 
a blue dye, it will acquire a beautiful permanent 
givi'u CI dour. As to the n»ode of execution, it 
should pass through tlie hands of a chemist or skil- 
ful dyer, to <lerive all tlie advantages it is callable 
of funiishing. 

To print carpeit. 
These cari)ets are made of knitted wool, by 
means of a machine; tlicy arc afterwards pressed 
and receive all the colours and designs wished for. 
These designs, printed on the tissue by means of 
wooden boards, ai*e extremely neat; the colours ara 
very brilliant, and resist the nibbing extremely 
well, proviiled they traverse tlie tissue from one 
]iart to another. 
j These new curpets arc warm, an<I have the ad- 
I vantage of being cheaper than other carpets; they 
' last as long, and are not crossed by seams disa- 
greeable to the eye, even on a breadth of from 
twelve to liflcen feet. 

To (life hatt. 
The hats should be first strongly galled by boil- 
ing them a long time in a decoction of gall's wiih 
a little logwood, that the d}c may ]K!neti'ate tha 
t»lT vbich has more atfiuiiy for it. It is on this / belter into their substance; after which a projier 
pr^YJp.'jlion, by an intermediate substance, that ; quantity of \itriul and decoction of logwooil, with 
'V •'T'^'-ss for making 8|mnish vermilion is found- . a little verili};riM, are udded, and the hats continued 
'^. *s vrll as all the results an.->ing from the di- , in this mixiunr fur a considerable time. They arja 
ipfdication of this colouring part, in tlie art of afti-rwnrds put into fii->h liquor of logwood, galls, 

I vitriol an<l verili;;ris; ami where the hats are of 
f'tiUty offfierp** thma^. ■ great price, or of a hair which with difliculty takes 



<iyTi»f. 



TSii article is used i 
rf iiT-i'^riiig cotton ancl 

• l**i.-«, |>4rticul3irly the red madder and cross- 
■'*•, which it performs by impregnating the stulls 

"1 »n »ninial mucilage, of which it contains a 

-^ fi'Biniilv, and thus assimilating them to wo(d 

•»: uu. 

To prepare voarl, 
T*iiB is cflTi-cted fi^m the leaves of the plant so 
«U«d. by crinding them to a paste, of which balls 

IT* nisrt'T. |d^cf d inhi-apn, andoccaKion'diy sf)rink- j dozen ol'liaU uiv itonii'<liately put in, each on its 
M «ith laaler to promote the fermentation: when |. hlm-k, and kept down by cross ban for about an 
t&i i« r.riit.h«-d the woad is allowed to fall into a i hour and a halt; they are then taken out and aired, 

ami the lanie number (-f (»tliers put in their room. 
The two setj of hais are thuH dipned and aire<l al- 
ternately, I iglit limes each; the liquor being re- 



in dyeing, ior (he purpose the dye, the &:uiie pi-ocess is re^H-'atcd u thirti time. 

cl linen to p'ceive certain ! For obtaining the most perfect colour, the hair oi 

wo(d is d\ed blue previously to its being formed 
into hats. 

^inothiT mutho'l. — lloil 10() pounds of logwood, 
ri pouncls of gum, and ti pounds of galls, in apro- 
|>er quantity of water fur some hoiu-s; after which, 
about pounds of \erdi^ns and 10 of green vitiiol 
are added, and the liiiuor kept just simmering, or 
of a heat a little bi Idu Im tiling. Ten or twelve 



T*iS d 



p<i*drr not-il a« a blue dvc-stuH'. 
To prepare int&^o. 
t'* n i)»-ri*"eif from the 



leaves and the 



• :•£-.£ ill- •III* ti wrirnil siK-cicsof indigo plants, bv I, fii">hi d eueli lime wiili nmre of the ingredients, but 
m3mk..'.t-z ri- ri • rrb«^r in cold wHter, or still better '' iu Ichh (pi:inlity than at fsist. 
r, • i ' r W. ;»f » irm, ami at alinut l'i'»' Fahr. till " V''i /''yrt' th' cil'jurs of dyea ttufft, 

b' i. j'l r V^rini<*s a deep tureen; it i<i then di*awii ' I'or cjioi-nn, *i«"arlet, flesh-colour, violet, peach 
iF AT.'] *» L.r nr ritumeil rdl blue HakeM appear, bli in v^n, all s1i:tdes of blue, and other celouru bor- 
]..*T.'- witer isatided, tlie yellow liquor ilrawn d'-nng on these, dissolve lialf an ounce of alum in 
ar«| tl«e '.jlue sediment dried and formed into a piiil of vmier, iu an earthen \essel, and into thia 

put the eighth td' an ounce of the stuff or thread 
that is to be ]iroved; boil the whole for fife minutes^ 
: and wa»h it out in ch-an water. 
1 For all sorts of yellow , sreeni mA&er, t«A « ilL^ 




7^ pn par t carmitie. 
nee troy oT eoehincal fiMly powdered 
hM«r 14 psau of nia or dUcilicd witcr, in a tin- 
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tdUDon, md rfmllar Mloon, boll • c^iurter of an 
ooDoe of nap in a pint of water, put in the eighth 
of an oanoe of the atoff to be tned, and boil for 
five roinutet. 

For hair brown. See. powder an onnce of tartar, 
and boil it in a pint of water, and boil a oaarter of 
an ounce of the ituiTor tlu-oul in the aolutioa for 
five minutea. 



MISCELLAVRGUS RECRIPTS FOR DYE- 
ING, STAINING, ko. 

T» turn red hair biack. 

Take a pint of the liquor of pickled Kerriora, 
half a pound of lamp-black, and two ouneea of the 
rust of iron. Mix and boil them for twenty mi- 
Dutet, then strain aod rub the liquid well into the 
rootaofthehair. 

7\> change the colour of hair. 

Thia is done by spreading the hair to bleaeli on 
the srass like linen, after first washing it out in a 
lizivioos water. This le^, with the force of the 
son and air, brings the hair to a perfect whiteness, 
lliere is also a method of dyeing hair with bis- 
muth, which renders such white hair as borders too 
much upon the yellow, of a bright silver eoloor. 

Hair mar be changed firom a red, grey, or other 
disagreeable colour, to a brown or deep black, by 
a solution of silver. l*he liquors, sold under the 
name of hair wpotert, are, in fiiot, no more than 
aolotions of silver in aoua-fortis, largely diluted 
with water, with the addition of ingreclients, which 
eontribute nothing to their efficacy. The ablution 
ahould be fully saturated with the silver, that there 
may be no more add in it than is neeessaiy for 
holding the metal dissolved; and besides dilution 
with water, a little spirit of wine nunr be added for 
the further decomposition of the acid. For dilute 
log the solution, distilled water, or pore rain-wa- 
ter, must be used; Uie common spring^waters turn- 
ing it milky, and preclpiuting a part of the dis- 
solved silver. It is to be observed also, that if the 
liquor touches the skin, it has the same efieet on it 
as on the matter to be stained, changing liie part 
moistened with it to an indelible blaoL Hair may 
also be dyed of any colour in the same manner as 
wooL 

To djfe hrittleo orfeathero green* 

Take of vintligris and verditer, each 1 



onnee, 
com water 1 piiit« mix them well, and dip the 
bristles or feathers, they baring been first soaked 
In hot water, into the said mixture. 

JUaie.— Take of indigo and risse, each 1 ounce, 
and a piece of alum the size of a hazel nut< put 
them into gum water, and dip the materials into it 
hot, hang them up to dry, and clap them well that 
they roav open, and by changinj^ the colours, the 
aforesaid materials may be in this manner dyed of 
any colour; for purple, use lake and indigo; for 
carnation, vermilion and smalL 

jRefi*-Take an ounce of Brazil wood in powder, 
half an oonee of alum, a quarter of an ounce of 
^rermilioo, and a pint oif vinegar, boil them up to a 
moderate thickness, and dip the bristles or feathers, 
they having been firtt soaked in hot water, into the 
•aid mixture. 

7^ dye or eotaurh&roehair. 

Steep in water wherein a small quantity of tni^ 
pontine has been boiled for the space of two hours; 
then having prepared the eolours veiy hot, boil the 
hair therein, and any colour, bbck exeepted, will 
lake, but that wiU only take a dariL red or dark blM, 



^ TUw tim noloiir saitalle for tbo ooeadoiif if 
teklaka SpMOdi bfownaai blaekeMthi if Ughlcr, 



yellow aod whiting; and so on with other eoio 
mix them with a moderate fire, daub the gli 
over with the colour wet, and let them haog 
they are dry, then beat out the snperilttity 3 
colour, and smooth them over with a stretching 
sleeking stick, reducing them to their uro^icr slu 
7^ dye vhtte gloveo purple. 
Boil four ounces of logwood and two ouneei 
roche alum in three pinU of soft water till I 
wasted. Let the liquor stand to cool after str 
inr. Let the gloves be nicely mended, then ^ 
a nnish rub them over, and when diy repeal 
Twice is sufficient, unless the colour is to ue i 
dark; when diy, rub off the loose dye with a coi 
cloth; beat op the white of an ecg, and wit 

rige rub it over the leather. The dye will a 
luuids; but wetting them with vinegar bd 
they are washed will take it off. 

7b dye gloveo reoembling Umerick. 

Brown, or tan colours, are readily imparte<i 
leather ajoves^ by the following simple pruo 
Steep sufron m boiling soft water for about twi 
hours: then having slightlv sewed up the topi 
the gloves to prevent the aye staining the inuc 
wet them over with a sponge or soft brusli dip 
into the li<|uid. The quantity of saffron as wel 
of water will of eourse depend on how much 
may be wanted, and their relative proportions 
the depth of colour required. A common tea- 
wiU contain sufficient m quantity Cor a single ] 
of gloves. 

Te tinge home and roory red. 

Boil shaving^ of scarlet cloth in water. Wl 
it begins to boil, throw in a ouarter of a pound 
ashes made from the dregs or wine, which will 
tract the colour; then throw in a little roche al 
to clear it, and pass the water through a linen dc 
Steep the ivory or bone in aqoa-fortis, and put i 
the water. U it is neoessaiy to leave white s|m 
cover the place destined for them with wax. 

iMocA?^— Take a double handful of lime, : 
alack it by sprinkling it with water; stir it up 
gether, 1^ it settle ten minutes, and pour the ' 
ter into a.pan. Then take the ivoiy, kc and st< 
it in the lime water 84 hours, after whicli, boi 
in strong alum water 1 hour, and diy it in the i 

Another mflblodL— Steep the bone or ivory d 
ing five or six days, in water of galls, with as 
made with dried dregs of wine sind arsenic; tj 
give it two or three layers of the same black, vi 
which plom-tree is blaekened, in order to imii 
ebony. 

Or dissolve silver in aqua>fbrtis, and pat int 
a little rose-water. Rub the ivory with this, t 
allow it to dnr in the sun. 

Green.— Tnis colour is imported to ivory or b< 
by a aolotion of copper or verdigris in aqua-for 
or by grinding togetber two parts of verdigris, % 
one ofsal-ammocuac. 

Purple. — ^Take four ounces of aqua-regia, i 
one of sal-ammoniac 

Jeflrar.— Ivory, bone, horn. Sec may be staii 
yeUaWf by previously boiling them in a solution 
one pound of alum, in two quarts of water, ^ 
immersing them for half an hour in a liquor p 
pared by boiling half a pound of turmeric in a { 
ion of water, until it be reduced to three quai 
and afterwards plunging the coloured substai 
into alum water. 

iMue.— All bony matters may be stained b1 
by first tinging them with green, and then dipt* 
them into a hot and strong solution of peari-aso 
7b prepare wood fir dyeing. 

The wood mosuv used to aye black ispear-tr 
holly, and beaeh, all of which take a beautiful bL 
eoloor. Do not use wood that has been long c 
oraged,biitl«iUb«MfrMhMpoMihl«. Al 



Him T t it tCTi h«n had on* hoor*! bt^ini;, and th«n 
taken uiitu cool, the et>luuritiil*m|rimuch«rin^r. 
WbcD rfred, llit? thould be dried id the air, mul 
•at br ilie fire, noriDBkilnoT anji kiwi, ti ani&< 
ciil Ih'-iI ten<li> to ik-uruv the colour- 
In nnler (u djc bl<ie, (;n.-i,-a, I'etl ur nihcr cnloara, 
take 1 kar holly. I'm the niuHira iolo a hot ir 
tnn^, withefcar waler.UHllutllienirvnuiiifbdr 
or file i\an, ihuiRiiiK tliu watw »»» or twice a 
Dccwiun nH^ m|ain: the water will cleai- the 
vutai of dine, he. Let them div about twvlvu 



n bvfiii* tlicv are nut into the iji!; hyoliH 
Ui ihli, the cc^r *ill Mri"- —'■ "- ■ '^- 



11 Mrikc quiclLer, auil be of 



■/• prrpire Ittnutlefir ilauunf imod. 

ail Ciur uunHri of lumKlc iu a (iinl and ■ balT 

gf naia-, in whteh linw hat been ilakeil. 

7> (ban lak a ma/iogaitg celaur. 

Bi-il tOBther Biuil vood and Hoinin alum, and 

mrhn il ii applied In the wood.alilllupgUuh itto 

oe Hhlcd (a it. A Hiitable vamiiU tur wood, thui 

li^t*''' "^ •* ""'" **-' ''i"^»'"fr "mlw i" ™l of 

— _!__j _,:.i. (umii ponioD uf liuieed 



Oma-Morfc— Steep the vood Trir two or three 
dmialuke-warra water, in wiiidi a liule alum 
hw betn diuolTcd ; dien put K handful of In^ 
mod, cat tmall, into a pint of water, and bail it 
d..wa to Ina than half* pint. If a iilde imliEo ii 
rideil, (^ Bolnur will be more besulJrul. Spn-ad 

■ bTfl- of thi) linuor quite hut nn the wood witli a 
niiJl, vtucli will (ire it a finlvt colour. When 

■ iidiT, a|it«adDnaiHthin-la<rer; dry it again, aiii! 
pi* it a thinl: tlten boil verOtgrii U (liKretion in 
■uvwB Tinenr, and ipreail a Lifer of it on the 
wisd: when it ii dry, rub it with a bruih. and then 
wok eiled chamnii Ain. Thii |^>ei ■ fine black, 
Md iaiutEi perfcetlf the colour of vbonj. 

.fa^jkr sviAmI — After riirminl; llie wood into 
iV dnunrd Grure, nib it witli ac|U*-furti> a little 
*:uc^ Hiiiall dimda of «o<h1 will riie in the 
4^tt%t wlijeli il to be mbbeiL ofT 



111 proaeu again, 



waud with 1^ IbUowing a 



lb the 



iwing BDinpoiitlon: | 

,^ .__el a iiint of itnFnsviiieijar, two 

■^n at Sm im liliiiK>, and half a pound of 
faMdeJ s*n*. and allow them to infute for tliivc 
w faar huuri oa bat einlen. At the end of thia 
1;^ Mfoenl (he fin, and pnur into Ow reiti'l fixir 
•aaara of aHweraa (•ulphate oTironV aod aehopin 
_. .___•__... J. K of horai and at much 

. .nakethe whole boil till 

Hub Kiwral laren of thia U|ub the 

when it ii dry, poliih it with Ivatlwr 

■file tnpoli hilt beea put. 






b«ak Iwa Buaaca ef drafoo*! Uovl in nieeet, 
aid H ihm into a quait of rectified ipirit of winri 
rl Jk hccile itaod in a wum piMe, and aluikG it 
Whis dia«d(ed ilii Gt for uti^ 
kaafVr ^iAhI.— lloil one pmiivl of livwood in 
4^na of watpr, and adil a d.i.italE hanilfid of 
Ml icdiiilt. Boil itupa|ain,IakFaulthet~ 
a|ut of the hell fiue^, and it will be I 

TV KaM MiMical tiufmnmft. 
W ■aaifc Hoil one pound of i^naind Draiil- 

mU Uf an oUMe of eoehin>«li Imil it apun 

fe ^ M hnor Really, and it *iU be fit f<ir uiie. 

fvf/e. — Bod a poumi of chip logrwimil in three 
^HHa if watoT fur aa Ihhit] thni add Cmr ounoet 
1, Hid two ounaea of indiaii uoiuuled. 
7VM 



fiatlirr pan It orcr ths woril, (tU, h eoangM to a 
Gnu brown. 'Dhhi nil and |inliah' it. 
7\i i/ye -mail a ulttrffrvf. 
Let not tliu Tcnerra be loo diy; when put intr> 
the eonper, jioiir hirt iron liquor (ncetate of iion j 
over Incm, and add one pound of chii^lr^woAd 
with two ouDCea of bnilted nal-KuHa. Then Inil 
lip another pot of iron liquor to aupiily the enjiiier, 
kcciiInR the vencera CQTured and hculing two Jioura 



ib^, until „..^ ,. 

Sngit ifeBaw. — A very amall bit of aloea pot 
ito the viroiab, will make the wood of a pwd jcl- ^ 

pound I of the 
__ ...„. *,whidiputin« 

I, add four ouncea of turmeric, 
to which put four nllont of water, then put in at 
many hulfy Tcneen at the liquor will cover: boil 
thi-m lop'llier lor three hourt, often turning diem. 
\Vhen cool, add two ouncea of aqua fortia, and the 
dye will atrihe through much aooner. 

Bri^lil (TWrt.— Prooeed ai before to produce a 
yellowi hilt ioilcad oTwiub fortia, add ■■ much of 
d>e vilriolated indi)p at will produce the duiiied 

^lalAer mflhnJ.—To three pinla ofllie itronifett 
nexar, add fmir ounce* oT llic hcM teidin^i, 
ground fine, half an oonee of aap.frn.-n, amniair 
1 ounee of indipi- Vroeaed in atraining ai beliire. 
Bfir/H nd.~To two poundi of (cnulne lliuil- 
iit, add * galloni of water, put in aa many vw 



r hoiirt, and let 



• BiwJeni^ tod vilb I 



until it liai 



, boil then 
II aild two I 

ijck through. 



. . „. -jal, aild 

water. Put in tlie veneeri, and boil them well; 
then adil iiix ounccl of |iearl-Mh and two ouncea 
of alum: Ivt Ihem liuil two or three lioun l-tcit 
dav. till the eolonr liai atniek through. 

Fine Wiie.— into a pound of oil of vitriol in a 
g1a>i botll.-, put four ouncea of iudino, and ito- 
eecd aa bcPim ilinHleil. 



y^n( 



iful j;el- 

I of lomu-rie fomeil by iiifuainK 

■it, iiowileTrd, in a pint 

n* be nude to give any 

lilthteR atnwlo the futl 



wdTiIi 



of inlrit of wine. 

tint of yellow, from the linhteK atraw to the fuU 

•olonr, oalle.1 IfriTneli ydbnr. awl will ■« niuil m 



t ilyd d 



Ify. 



It of I 



r rvihier caul, BnaUa, a 



1 even on tlie |ia|irr, or parvhownl^ by 
hrwl hniah. in tlie inaniier "f vamiah. 
CnrMu*— A »erT fine crimnn tmin may be 
given ro paper by a llnetunj of the Indian lake, 
wtiieh mar be mwli- ht infunng the lafcp tonic daya 
in inirit (if wine, and tlien pouring off the tineUra 
from llie dPTti it m«» I* ttaine.1 imI hy red ink. 
It nuy alao be MaiiH-d .if a acadvt hue by the Uiie. 
■ UoDil in tjiirit ofwine, but thi* 



•illm 



.riRllt. 



Onen.— I'Kl'icr or parehmrnt nay ho tialiieil 
gmn, h* the toliHion of vinltgrii in vii>r|Ear, ur 
hy ilHTi'ryitiiltiif n-rdiKrilditwIicd in watiT. 

Onine*. — "**»>« the IBIier or purchiDnit fini of 
a full yrllnw,l«nM*ni(iftl>rlinc(Rn!nriurnietir( 
tinii bnidi it nrer with a tnlntlon of finil allialiaa 
tall, mnili- liv dittnlilng half an niinee uf |a«r1- 
anhi'^ nr tali of tartar, Ina quart ii(»'»:r, and fll. 
trring the mlutioTk 

i^o-iii'.— Paper or narehnwnt tnajr he ■laiiied 
pwplcbyanlul, or if the tiKlure unocwgod. 
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UNTVTERSAL RECEIPT BOOjC. 



The Ja!ce of ripe privet l>erries expressed will 
fikewise give ft purple dye. 

7'o nairble the edges of books or paper. 

Dissolve four ounws of pfum anibic in two qnnils 
of clear water; tlien proviilo several colours uii.xe«I 
with water in pots or sliells, ami with pencils pe- 
culiar to each colour, sprinkle them b^' way of in- 
termixture upon the ^um-watcr, which must he 
put into a trough, or some broad vessel; then with 
a stick curl them or draw them out in streaks, to 
as much variety as required. Having done this, 
liold the book or books close together, and only 
dip the edges in, on the tx)p of the water and co- 
lours very lightly; which done, take them off, and 
the ])lain impression of the colours in mixture will 
be upon the leaves; doing as well the end as the 
front of the books the same manner. 

To marble tlie covert of books, 

l^is is |)crf.)rmed by forming clouds with aqua 
fortis, or spirit of vitriol, mixed with ink, and af- 
terwords glazing the covers. 

To colour vellum green. 

Take half a pint of the best white wine vinegar, 
an ounce of fetdigris, and half an ounce of sap 
green; dissolve them in the vinegar for a few days, 
having been heated by the fire. Shake the bottle 
fn^uuently befoi*c it is used. 

Wash {he vellum over with weak potash water, 
and when dry, colour it with the green three or 
four times, till it has a good colour: when dry, 
wash it over with thin paste water, to give the vel- 
lum a gloss. 

To black the edges of paper, 

M^ix black load with ink, and when the paper is 
cut, colour it thinly over with black ink, with a 
piece of fine cloth; nib on the black lead, cover- 
ing every j>art; take the dog's-tooth, and burnish 
the edge till it becomes well |K)lislied. 

When the edge of the ])aiier, after cutting, ap- 
pears rather rough, sci'ape it over witli a piece of 
glass or an iron scraper, with a flat edge. 
To sprinkle the edges ofbooksy 6fc. 

The brushes used for book-edges, must be made 
of Russia hogs' bristles, of gocKl thickness, tiinl 
round with cord, glued at tlie thick end, and half 
covered with a piece of leather: when dry, tie the 
brush again witli waxed cord, witliin lialt an inch 
of the soft part of it, and cut it very smooth and 
even. Brushes made after this manner are pre- 
ferable to those with a bundle. I 

Prepare the colour in a cup; dip in the brush ; 
till it is charged, and then press it out till it will ; 
drop no lon^r. The book must be screwed tight j 
in the cutting press: hold tlie brush in the left ! 
hand, and, with a folding-stick in ihe right, rub it 
over the bitish, which will cause the colour to 
sprinkle finely on Uie edges. The brush must be 
moved up and down overlhe edge, as you sprinkle, 
to liave it regular on eveiy i>art. After the sprink- 



ling is done, the brushes should h% eareftilly ^ 
ed in water, particularly afler sprinkling 
which will otherwise soon destroy the bnisli. 
7*0 fhfe or stain horn tortoise-sheU coloirr. 

The horn to be dyed must be first pre«isc<l 
proper plates, scales, or other flat fi>rin, an 
following mixture prepared: take of quick- 
two parts, and litharge one part, temper ihn 
gethcrto the consistence of a soil paste, wiih ! 
ley. Put this paste over all the ])arts of the I 
except such as are proper to be left tran8]»arf i 
order to give it a near resemblance to the toii 
shell. The horn must remain in this manner 
vcred with the paste, till it is thoroughly 
when, the paste being bnished off, the hoiii 
be found paiiW opaque and imrtly transparen 
the manner of^toitoise-shell, an(f when ]»ut o 
foil of the kind of lattem called orsedue, wi 
scarcely <lislinguishable from it. It requires • 
degree of fancy and judgment to dispose ol 
paste in such a manner as to form a varic 
transparent parts, of dift'ercnt magnitudes 
figures, to look like the effect ofnaturt^: and it 
be an improvement to add semi-transpaivnt p 
which may be done by mixing whiting wiih » 
of the ])a&tc, to wejiken its oi>eration in parli< 
places, bv which snots of a reddish-brown wi 
produced, which, if properly intersjM-rst'd, t 
cially on the edges of the <lark parts, will gr 
increase the beauty of the work, and its siniili 
to real tortoise-shell. 

„^nother method. — ^I'ake an equal qnantit 
quick-lime and red lead, and mix it up with st 
soap lees. Lay it on the honi with a small bi 
like the mottle* in tortoise-shell. When drj*, 
l)eat the same two or three times. 

To dye horns of different colours. 

Black is performed by steeping brass in 
fortis till it is turned gix-en: with this the ho 
to be washed once or twice, and then put ii 
M'armed decoction of logwood and water. 

Green is begun by boiling it, &c. in aluin-w 
then with veinligris, ammoniac, and white * 
vinegar, keeping it hot therein till suflici( 
green. 

JRed is begun by boiling it in alum water, , 
with venligris, ammoniac, and finished by dt 
tion in a liquor compounded of quick-lime st 
c<l in rain-water, Ktraincd, and to ever}' pii 
ounce of Krazil wood added. In this decoctioi 
horns arc to be boiled till sufficiently ir'd. 

Horns receive a deep black stain from snk 
of silver. It ought to bi^ diluted to such a de 
as not sensibly to corn)dc the subject, and api 
two or thn.',e times if ncces»sarv, at considci 
intervals, the matter being exposed as inuc 
possible to the sun, to hasten the a]>pearance 
deeiM;ning of the colour. 



BZBACBIirO AND SCOURING. 



To bleach clotlis^ Uc. 
The mode of bleaching which least injures the 
texture of cloth formed or vegetable substances, is 
that effected by merely exposioe it in a moistened 
state to the atmosphere, afler having been steeped in 
a solution of potash or soda, but Uie length of time 



! and otlier inconveniences attending this pro 
I leail to the use of more active chemtcul operati 
I It is by the combination of ox>gen witli tlie 
. louring matter of the cloth, that it is dcprivci 
its hue, and the different processes employed r 
be adapted to prepare it for this corabinution, 



BLEACHING AND SCOURING. 
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renrler it m peifpct at possible vitliout destroying 
ils ttrxturc, an effect vnich, however* must ncces- 
Mrilj on sue in a greater or less dejnve from the 
no ion of o\y{;eii uitli ail ho<li(.-s. Tlie npenition 
ri lilt-Arliiri^ n-quirvs fmr ilislinct |H'oci".s*cs. First, i 
t-- r- niiiie flic spillk* \%ilti ^hich Uic threads arc ' 
c >\vr^d ill rkir oiK-rutioii of b]iiiiitiii}{, sviui what is : 
ralli-i! ilic wi-a\vr''» iln'ssiii^. I'liis may bi* fliW-tcd i 
St <i>>Mkiii;r the rlntli for sonur limirs in warm wa- 
(rr. and ihcii hniliiig it in an alkali ni' Kt, |)rcp:ai:d 
vi'h 'Si partA of water, and one part of tho jiotaKh 
(I'M fir this iiuriMJie, reiidert*<l nioix* active by 
bcritij; mixi'd m ith one-third of lime. AfdM' it h:is 
Inrcit billed frir anme hours in this stdution, it is to 
b» vrll va^lieil \k ith uater, and then expoued to 
lii^ freond urocess — the action of oxygon, uhich is 
U*t 4pplit.-«r by m<-ans of the tt^umHriatc of liitua^ 
!kiH rt:ii!y pivparetl for this purpose. The sulu- 
ti >ii -f ^.ryrntfriiiitf of lime must be of such stiviip;th 
a> tiearly to destnty the cdiour of a soluticm of iii- 
«ji^-i ill wMt«T, ftli'^htlv aritlulatt'd with liulphuric 
d<]J. The cliitti is to W ulleniately steepcfl in thin 
li'i'svr, aud a w>lution (iiiailc uh before diivvti-d,) ' 
i'-iv or fi^e times, using firsh li<|Uor at each pro- ' 
r-^v U is then to be veil rubbed and wash(>d 
««t1i sttti viaji and water, which prei>arcs it fur the 

il-t JjfOCt^*. [ 

Die «reepin<c i< in a wrak solution of sulpliuric . 
ari*t. anil fn^m (»to liNi pails of uater, the stren}>:th ! 
l»*ii|; Tl.iis ^arit.-*! aeconiiiif; to the teMure of the 
^i itfi. Till 4 dissfilve!i the reniaiiiinf; eidnuriiig 
r-*'.:i-r uhii-h had ivM^ted the action of alkali, ami 
li^ 01} npiri.ito of lime, as well \\s a small (piantily ' 
*i irifffi cfMilained in all \e};etable niatler. The 
(l-'S is iheii to ^H.- cxpos4-fl to the air for some days, ; 
uuil VAter*il, to carrr off any muains of the acids, i 
Mr! rvnii7«e the unpii'.isaiit odour it aciiuires from 
Vtt ■: vyi' luriate of lime ami potash. 

7 9 'fffUicfi tiurn, ^c, bti a.runmriatii' acid. ! 

T ■ ii.-«L-« Jt^iu tlif •'h-i ii^th of tills :icid for bleneh- 
i ;. « w-liiti<jii of indij;o in the sulphuric aciil is i 
•TijJ'.y-iL Tlie tolfKir of this is tlestn>yed by tlie 
'•1^ ITf-ftali-d muriatic aci<l: aecnnliiijC to the quan- 
<-'5 of it that can be di^coloiiiyij by a ^iveii fjuan- j 
L'Tofthe lii|ii'if, it<i sireii}rtli isknoviii. 

lathis rduntry, niuchinery isemploved forriiis- 
ia: aik*l at-aliii;;; tin- apparatui mu^t \jc arnniifed 
»*'-^\i\^ \'> the object!! to Ik* bleaehed; the skeins 
•i^\,v-sd mut* \n.- bU«|M*iided in the tub destined 
fr t.'4i.i. and Uie i-l'ilh must b«r ivlled upon reels 
.*. *r».- aii^urMiis. When every tiling is thus dis- 
9»A^ lliir t'ifi'i are fd led with oxyiceiiateil muriatic 
tru\, 'j\ iittr *4i'jcin^ a tunnel, which deset«iids to 
•ij- -■ .<; in J «.f I hi- tub, in unler tu pi went the tli-*- 
>rfi «i *A '\\K {:av The elolh is Wdtinil on the 
fn .^ » 'fk 'm Hhicfi tin- .sk«*iiis aix' MiH|H-iii)ed, is 
lurTj*i: to «'-ral tiine^, uiiiil it \>» judj^ed, bv takiuji; 
T \ <->,.4il fjUjiitiiT iif the Iii|M'jr f 1*010 time to 
'.■\m . «'«i1 riiii< it bv the tr«t ol' th<' Hilutioii of 
' J •. Ilk.'. It \\ kulUrienilr exhauslril. The 

• •^&--t«*l li'|uifr ix then drav. n off, and may be 
1^ « • -.;d- _\i-il f->r a new suluruii'iii. 

/*'/ \.r\tfh h» urvmuriiitf ffliim: 
I rvt» s l.tr^- (|Ujiiliiy (kf liim* to conibini* 

• •'. ' > t wu'in.i'ir -^ii^, thr liuie is meth.inivally 
.• •! I t thi- waii-r, iiiio u hit h tlif k-*** ^'* maiie 

.:.ii l;:ir;«l-fl, Vi .1*1 to pli ^I'llt fit sh iintd'r 

- ' .' „-!•'-■ U} llii* nii..iit« thf iiiyiieiiiate nf lime 

:* . •^ii' >< I'l ai\'-i-% I •m^i/iiii-iit manner: it i»disM)I\» 

1»: r • -'p-j. ki. i u-i»'l as a blrai'hi-i>; lii|ii(ir. 
I Ml it , K-L 1% l>iiiiiil tu tu- pnii niiile In th«: OKV- 
p»*r>": I t^instii acid kihI |f itanit. At the ;;i'iMt 
a^acH-'.- id III If'-Jtiid, f'tur hys uf potass are ap- 
|Im4 ai'.TiiV.- Iv Willi f'jtu' wei-kk^ ixiK^suiv on the 



"i' 




l»o immrrsiuns in llie ot%{;eiiated muriate 

a Iry of priCash hislween' Uie two, and the 

cf a wrck on the grau between each l«y 



and the immersions. During summer, two leys 
and fifteen days' cxposuit.' ai-e sufTicient to iJreiKu-e 
cloth for the oxv(;enated muriate; the three alter- 
nate leys, with immersions in the liquor, will be 
SMflicieiit to complete: the bleaching: nothing then 
Mill be iiet'essank', but to wind tiie clolli thi^ugh 
the sulphuric aciil. 

The oxygenated muriatic aci<l gas may also be 
coinliined with lime in a dn* state, or tlie water 
may be eyaporate<l, when it is emphiyed for the for- 
malion of oxymuriates, which mav then be very 
convcnie.ntly transported to any (distance without 
injury to its dcK'rsive power. 

7'o prettare the sulphwet of lime. 

Take of sulphur or brimstone, "in fine powder, 
fr>ur pounds; limo, well slaked and sifted, twenty 
p'luiids; water, sixteen gallons: these are (o be 
well mixed, and boiled for al>out half an hour in 
an iron vessel, stirring them briskly from time to 
time. Soon ai\er the agitation of boiling is over, 
the s(dution of the sulphiiret of lime clears, and 
mav lie di*awn of}' free fi-om the iusfdublc matter, 
mIiii'Ii is coiisiilerablc, and which rests upon the 
bottom of the boiler. The lii|Uor, in this state, is 
pivtty neatly the colour of small beer, but not 
quite so tran>pai-ent. 

To bleach by nlphuret of lime. 

Sixt(H.>n gallons of i*ix'sh water ai*e afterwanis to 
be poured upon the insoluble dregs in the boiler, 
in onler to Separate the whole of tlie sulnhuivt 
tWnn them. When this clears (being pix-viuusly 
W4-11 agitated), it is also to be drawn off and mixed 
with the first licpior; tothe^' ag:tin, d.3 gallons mo'ii: 
cf water may he added, which will reduce the li« 
rpior to a proper staiulanl for steeping the cloth. 
Here wti hav(r (an allowance being made for eva- 
poration, and forlhe quantity rt*tained in the divgs) 
sixty gallons of liquor from four pounds of brim- 
stone. 

When linen is fi-eed fi*om the weaver's dressing, 
it is to be &leei>ed in the scdutioii of sulphurri of 
lime (prepan^uas above) for about tweUe c)rei;;lit- 
eeii lioui*b, then taken out and ^eiy well Mabiied. 
When dry, it in to be stee[ied in the oxymuriali^of 
lime fur twelve or fourteen hours, and then washed 
and dried. This proei-ss is to be iviieated six tinu s, 
that is, by mix alternate immersions in each liquor, 
whirh li-ts been found to whiten the linen. 

Sleam has been lately eniployeil fur ble:tching 
with gi*eat success in Prance. The piHicess was 
broii'^bt fpim the IjevaiiU ChaiM-1 first made it 
knfiviit to the public. 

To Meacli ilolli in this manner, it must be im- 
merseii in a t<li};ht alkaline caustic liquor, and 
phu-ed in a t-hambi'i* roiihliiicted over a lieiler, into 
whii-h it put the alk-dine ley which is to be niised 
into steam. After the fiiv h:is been lighted, and 
the clolh has reriiaini il expoH'd to the ailioiioflha 
kteaiii for a sutru-inil length of time, it ii taken out, 
and imuierM-d in the o\_\ .^i-nated iiiuriite of lime, 
and afterwards exposiMJ for twoer tli-t'e ila\s on 
thegiast. This opeiMiimi, which it iti ry ejipedi- 
tioiiv, \iilllie Millii- lent fur cotton: bnl if limn clolli 
should i-claiii a }i-1Iom tint, a xrcond alkaline caus- 
tic \apotir-(iath, and two or ihri't: d:i)i uii the gi'«eis, 
w ill be biiliicii.nl to ^i%e it the mci-Ktaiy degree uf 
whitritr.ss. 

7''> b.'tiii h hii trk'ui'izril atrtim. 

In till* ]ir<ii-(N'« ol bli :irliiii^ ti\ hicaiii, the hi^h 
temperaiun- sut-IU iqi tliefiim-sof tin- thn-.nl m 
cli'lli; the pun- alk:i]i uhii-li ri^'H uiili tin- ila^lic 
tbiid, M izi t with :i\itliiy on the coh-nriii^ 'Oi<l(i n 
and <x-ldom di>i->> the tisMie of tin- fui\ or liiinp M'- 
siitt the [H n.-tnilmi; etl'ecl of this %a[i hu'-ImiIi. I ii<r 
whole iiiatti-r, thinvfoiv, bv which ihev HiX'it'lniii- 
dl, is attacked ami decoinjioM-d by this single ii|h - 
ration i and even if a part of it h^ bceualiU W ivvk'A. 
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noChine more U nec em iy Imt to repeat the open-' 
tion, after k previoiii immenlon and ezposare on 
the grass, to ensure its eomplete effeet The alluli 
even appears to hare a muoh livelier and more eaus- 
tie aetion, when it is eomhined with ealorie, than 
In ordinarj lejv, where the temperatore never rises 
aboTe 163 decrees of Fahrenheit By making the 
eloth, or thread, pau through the lef of oxygen- 
ated muriate of lime, an onion is offered between 
the solation and the earbon, arising from the ex- 
traeto-mueoQS matter of the iiaz; earbonie acid is 
formed; the water even, in whieh this new oom- 
pound is dilated, eooeurs to promote the oombimh* 
tion: if the cloth is then exposed on the grass, the 
eurbonie acid is dissipated, andtheolochisbleaohed. 
Tb bkacheuUvn, 

The first operation consists in seooring it in a 
slight allokliDe solution; or what is better, bj ex- 
posure to steam. It is afterwards put into a basinet, 
and rinsed in running water. The immersion of 
cotton in an alkaline fey, howercr it may be rinsed, 
always leaves with it an earthy deposit It is well 
known that cotton bears the action of acids better 
than hemp or flax; that time is even necessaiy be- 
fore the action of them can he prejudicial to it; and 
by taking advantage of this riduable property in 
reeard to bleaching, means have been found to free 
it from the earthy deposit, by pressing down the 
cotton in a very weak solution of sulphuric acid, 
and aflcrwards removing the acid by washing, lest 
too long remaining in it should destroy the cotton. 
To bleach wwtL 

The first kind of bleaching to which wool is sob- 
lectcd, is to finee it from grease. This operation 
IS called scouring. In manufactories, it is gene- 
rally performed br an ammoniacal ley, formed of 
five measures of river water and one of stale urine; 
the wool is Immersed for about SO minutes in a 
bath of this mixture, heated to fi fly-six degrees; it 
is then taken out, suffered to drain, and then rinsed 
in running water: this manipulation softens the 
wool, and gives it the first degree of whiteness: it 
is then repeated a second, and even a third time, 
after whicn the wool is fit to be employed. In some 
places, scouring is performed with water slightly 
impregnated with soap; and, indeed, for valuable 
articles, this process is preferable, but it is too ex- 
pensive for articles of less value. 

Sulphurous acid gas unites very easily with wa- 
ter, and in this combination it may bo employed 
for bleaching wool and silk. 

7^ prepare the titlphurmu acid. 

The most economical metho<I is, to decompose 
•nlphuric acid, by the mixture of sny combustible 
matter capable ^f taking from it any part of its 
oxygen. In exact expenments of the laboratory, 
whm the chemist is desirous of having it in great 
purity, it is obtained by means of metallic siib- 
sttanees, and particulariy by mercury; but for the 
purpose of which we are treating, where great 
economy ii required, we should recommend the 
most common substances. I'ake chopped straw, 
or SKW dust, anil introduce it into a matrass: pour 
over it sulnl>nric acid, applying at the same time 
heat, and there will be disengH{^<l sul]>hurous acid 
gas, which may be combincu with water in aik ap- 
(Kiratus. 

The pieces are rolled upon the reels, and are 
drawn ttirough the sulphurous acid by turning 
them, until it isobaervcu that the whiteness is suf- 
ficiently bright They are tlien taken out, and 
are left to drain on a bench covered with cloth, 
lest tiK'y shotdd be 8taiiie<i in consequence of the 
decomiiosition of the woo<l by the mUphurous 
Mcid; they are next washed in' river water, and 
Spanish white is emplnyred, if it should be judged 
nceemmtj. This cpention mm perfonnod by pass- 



ing the pieeet (hroogh a tab of dear wiler, in 
in which about eight pounds of Spanisb-white has 
been dissolved. To obtain a fine whiteness^ the 
stuffs, in general, are twice sulphured. Aeeord- 
Ingtothis process, one immersion, and reeling 
two or three houra, are suflfoient Axoring, or 
bloein||^, is performed by throwing into the Span- 
ish-white liquor a solution of one part of Prusaiaa 
blue to 400 parU of water; shidEing the elolh ia 
the liquid, and reelinsr it rapidlr. 'fhe operation 
is terminated by a slight washing with aoap, to 
give softness and pliability to the stuffs. 
Tofidlclotha^ wooUefu, &c. 

The method of fulling woollen stuffs, with aou)^ 
is this: a coloured cloth, of about 45 ells, is tobe 
laid in the usual manner in the trough of a fulling 
mill, without first soaking it in water, as is eoro- 
monly practised in many places. To full this 
trough of cloth, 15 pounds of soap are required, 
one-half of which is to be meltea in two pails of 
river, or spring water, made as hot as the hand 
can well bear it This solution is to be poured W 
little and little upon the cloth, in proportion as it 
is laid in the trough; after which it is to be taken 
out and stretched. This done, die doth is imme- 
diately returned into the same trough without any 
new soap, and there fulled for two hour* more. 
Then taken out it is wrung well, to express all the 
grease and filth. Af\er tM second falling, the re- 
mainder of the soap is dissolved in as in the for- 
mer, and cast four aifferent times on the doth, re- 
membering to take out the doth every two hoars 
to stretch it, and undo the plaits and wrinkles it 
has acquired in the trough. When suffidently full- 
ed^ and brought to the qudity and thinness re- 
quired, soour it in hot water, keeping it in the 
trough till it is quite clean. ^As to white dolhs, 
as these full more easily and in less time thaa 
coloured ones, a third pait of the soap may be 
spared. 

To frepare an improved bleaching Uqu&r, 

This IS effected by a dissolution in water of the 
oxygenated muriates of cdcareous eaHh, haiTtes, 
strontites, or magnesia. The earths should be 
prepared in the dry way^ by brining them In a 
solid form, in powder, or in paste, in contact with 
the oxygenatcci muriatic aciu gas. So prepared, 
dissobe them in water, and apmy them to the sub- 
stances reouired to be bleached. By this mode, eo- 
lours may be removed from linen, cotton, and ve- 
getable and animal substances. 

Another, — ^Take of salts, 8 parts, sulphuric aeid, 
5 do. black oxide of manganese, 3 do. water, d do. 

To bleach eilk. 

Take a solution of caustic soda, so weak as to 
make only a fourth of a degree, at most, of the 
areometer for salts, and fill with it the boiler of 
the apparatus for bleaching with steam. Charge 
the frames with skeins (^raw silk, and place them 
in the apparatus until it is full; then close the door. 
and maxe the solution boil. Having continued 
the ebullition for twelve hours, slacken the fire, 
and open the door of the apparatus. The heat of 
the steam, which is always above 250 degrees, will 
liave been sufficient to free the silk from the ga^ 
and to scour it Wash the skeins in warm water; 
and having wrung them, place them again on the 
frames in the apimratus, to undergo a second boil- 
ing. Then wash them several times in water, and 
immerse them in water somewhat soapv, to give 
them a little softness. Notwithstanding the white- 
ness which silk acquires by tliese different opera- 
tions, it must be carried to a higher deerae of 
splendour by exposing it to the action of sui|^ur- 
ous aeid eas, in a dose chamber, or by immersing 
it in sulphurous add, as before reeommended foi 
wooL 
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TV hkaeh frintt and printed book9. 
Simple immenion in ox^rgemted miiriatio acid, 
letting the article remain in it a longer or shorter 
ipMe of time, according to the strength of the li- 
mor, will be sufficient to whiten an engraving: if 
It isrn|iiired to vhiten the paper of a bound book, 
as it if necessary that ail tne leaves shoidd be 
BoisicBed by the acid, care must be talcen to open 
tbe book weu, and to make the boards rest on tliv 
edge of the Tcssel, In sucli a manner that the pa- 
per akme shall be dipped in the liquid; the leaves 
most be separated from eaeli otlier, in order that 
Ihcj mar be equally moistcnetl on both sides. 
mxtU meihod of bleaching iheU-lac. 
Dissolve in an iron kettle one part of pi'arl ash 
ia tbovt eight parts of water, add one part of shell 
or seed lac, and heat the whole to ebullition. 
When the lac is dissolved cool the solution and 
ia^««gnate it with chlorine, till tlie lac is all pre- 



7b tvoih chintx. 
Take two poondi of rice, boil it in two gallons 
«f water till soft; then pour the whole into a tub; 
kt it fltand tin about the warmth in general used for 
edoured linens; then put the chintz in, and use 
the rice instead of soap; wash it in tliis, till tlic 
dift a p p e a r s to be out, then boil the same quantity 
ssabovCp but strain the rice from the water, and 
■is it in warm dear water. Wash in this till 
nte denn; afterwards rinse it in the water which 
me rice has been boiled in, and this will answer 
Ike end of starch, and no dew will affect it If a 
nv«, it fonat be taken to pieces, and when drietl 
m orefol Co hanr it as smooth as possible; — uflcr 
It ii iky, rob it with a sleek stone, but use uo irou. 
7b vath/lne lace or Trnen. 
Take a gallon of furze blossoms and bum them 
t» lAfS, then boil them in six quarts of sot\ water; 
^1, when fine, use in washing with the suds, as 
rrtrfm nequires, and the linen, &cc. will not only 
be esceedingly while, but it is done with half the 
Mp, MNi little trouble. 

Y'9 clean black and vhite tarceneit. 
Lay tibeae smooth and e^-en upon a bosird, spread 
aoap over the dirty places; then make a 
with Castille soap, and with a coinmfin 
dip it in, pass it over the long way, and re- 
it ia this manner, till one side is sufficiently 
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it into hot water, and there let it lie, till you 
pMcd some cold water, wherein a sroull 
of gora arable has been di8Solve<l. Now, 
DD well, take them out and Tohl them, 
oat the water with the hands on tlie 
keeping them under the hands till tliey 
vhich time, have brimstone ready to dr>' 
r, till they are ready for smoothing, which 
■■A he dooe on the right side, with a moderate 

Ta womH and ttain tiffamet. 

hems of the tiffiuiies be at first only a 

then having a lather of soap, put 

i«lb it hot, and wash tliem very gently for 

dbey sboold be crumpleil: and when tliey are 

I them in warm water, in which a little 

has been dissolved, keeping them from 

ma noch as possible; Oico add a lump of 

wet the tifianics with a soft linen rag, and 



Let Ike 




up in a clean clotli, pressing them till 



for sarcenets, any coloured silks may be starched^ 
abating or augmenting the gum water, as may bo 
thought fit, acconling to the stiffness Intended. 
To clean buff coloured cloth. 

Take tobacco-pipe clay, and mix it with water 
till it is as tliick as lime-water used for white* 
washing rooms; .spread this over the cloth, and 
when it is dry, ruD it off with a brush, and tlie 
cloth will look extremely well. 

To make saponaceoiu ley fir loathing. 

Boil together in a sufficient quantity of water, a 
gallon of good wood-ashes, and two or three hands- 
nil of fresli burnt lime. Leave the lixivium at 
rest, till the extraneous matters have been deposit* 
ed at the bottom, or Uirown to the surface to be 
fikimmcil off. Then draw oft' the pure lixivium, 
add to it oil, to about a thirtieth or foitieth pait of 
its own quantity. The mixture will be a liquor 
white as milk, cajwhle of frothing like soap-water, 
and in dilution with water, pei*fectly fit to commu* 
nivate sufficient whiteness to linen. This liquor 
may be ]irei)areil fn)m wood-ashes of all sorts, and 
fi*om rauciff greiiM*, oil, or butler. It is therefore 
hii;ldy woilny the attention of the economist. 
When the ashes arc suspected to be unusually de* 
ficient in alkali, a small addition of pulverized 
potash or stMla may be made to the lixivium. 
1\> clean and ttarch point lace. 

Fix the lace in a pi'ctuu'ed tent, draw it straight, 
make a warm lather of^ Castille soap, and, with a 
fine bruiih dipped in, rub over the point gently; and 
when it is cKiin on one side, do the same to the 
other; then throw sotte clean water on it, in which 
a little altmi has been dissolved, to takeoffthe suds, 
and having some thin stareli, go over with tlie same 
on the wrong side, and irou it on the same side 
I when dr^', then o^ eu it with a bodkin, and set it in 
onh^r. 

To clean point lace, if not very dirty, without 
wasliinj;:; fix it in a tent as the former, and go over 
with fine bivad, the enist being pared off, and wheu 
it is dune, dust run the cniinbs, her. 
To clf'un •wliite veil». 

Put the veil in a bohilion of white sonp, and let 

I it simmer a quarter of an hour. S(pieczc it in some 

warm water uiid soap, till quite clean. Hinse it 

from soap, and then in clean cold water, in which 

is a drop of liquid blue. Then jKiur boiling water 



X «ae the other in tlie same manner; then I ui>oii a teH-siKK>nful of starch, niii tlie veil tlirough 

. .. . •*!■ &*ll aL* II *■ 111 I 'fc A £k ■ 



i this, and clear it well, by clapping it. Afterwards 

! pin it out, keeping the edi;eb btraight and even. 

I To than hlack itrrils. 

Pass them thn)ii{;li a warm liquor of bullock's 
gall and waltT; riiiM.* in cold water; then take a 
small piece of glue, pour boiling water on it, and 
puss the veil through it; clap it, and fi-anic it to dry. 

I To chum white natin andjloweied tilks. 

Mix sifted stale biH^ad crumbs witli powder blue, 

' and rub it thonnighly all over, then auake it well, 

I and dust it with clean soft cloths. Atlerwards, 
when: then? nm any gold or silver flowers, take a 

I piece of crinis'in ingniin velvet, rub the flowers 
with it, If liich will ix-xtore them to tlieir original 

' lustre. 

jinothir method. — Pass them through a solution 
of fine hard luiap, at a hand heat, drawing them 
through the hau'l. ItiiiM* in lukewarm water, diy 
and linish by iiinniut; out. iinish the flossy or 



II uy pinning 

, ^ . ._ bright side Willi a clean clothes* brush, the way f if 

dfy; after which put them near the • the nap. Filli^ll them by dipping a sponge into a 

waA finish the drying over brimstone; tlien j size, made bv boiling isinglass in water and rub 
I uroperiy by gviitl} inming tliem. | the wn>iig side. Kiii^ out a second time, and 

I'm waMh ana March lavnt. '' bnibh ami di'v n«av a tire, or in a warm room. 

be done in the same manner as the .^ Milks mav U* U'catcd in l\ie sanwc w%^,\vm\ t«^ 

' to iron them on the wrong ..' finished. If ihr» silkt are for dyevf*^, wvUftsA ul 

arahre wmut inttfMd of. I jiHSHing them throuKb a so\uv\*w\tiC Mjn» »«A "WAtv » 
to wkMt bMM been directed /; thcv must be boiled o(T; bul.U Ite «Mk% «r« ^«ki 
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■tout, the water mutt only be of beat Buffioient to 
extract the dirt, and when riuied in warm water, 
they are in a state for the five. 

Jinothermethod — Strew French chalk overthcm 
and brush it off with a hard brush once or twice. 
To clean coloured tUke of all kindt. 

Put some soft soap into boiling water, and beat 
it till dissolved in a strong lather. At a hand heat 
put ill the article. If strong, it may be rubbed as 
in washing; rinse it quickly in warm water, and 
add oil of vitriol, sufficient to give another water a 
sourish taste, if for bright yellows, crimsons, mar 
roonn, and scarlets; but for oranges, fawns, browns, 
or their shades, use no acid. For bright scarlet, 
use a solution of tin. Gently squeeze and then 
roll it in a coarse sheet, and wring it. Hang it in 

• warm room to (hy, and fiuish it by calendering 
or mangling. 

For pinks, rose colours, and. thin shades, &c. inr 
■tead of oil of vitriol, or solution of tin, prefer 
lemon juice, or white tartar, or vinegar. 

For blues, pur))les, and their shades, add a small 
quantity of American pearl-ash; it will restore the 
colours. Wash Uie articles like a linen garment, 
but, instead of wringing, ^ntly scjueeze and sheet 
them, and when dry, nnisli them with fine gum 
water, or dissolved isinglass, to which add some 
pearl-asli, rubbed on the wrong side; theu pin them 
out 

Blues of all shades are dyed with archil, and af- 
terwards dipped in a vat; twice cleaning with pearl- 
ash, n^stores the colour. For olive greens, a small 
quantity of venligris dissolved in water, or a solu- 
tion of copper, mixed with the water, will revive 
the colour again. 

To clean black silks. 

To bullock's gall, add boiling water sufficient to 
make it warm, and with a clean sponge, rub the 
silk well on both sides, squeeze it well out, and 
proceed again in like manner. Rinse it in spring 
water, and change the water till perfectly clean, 
dry ii in the air, and pin it out on a table; but first 
dip the sponge in glue-water, and rub it ou the 
wrong side; then dry it before a fire. 
To dip'ntstt/ black silks. 

If it requires to ue red dyed, boil logwood; and 
in half an hour, put in tlie'tulk, and let it simmer 
half an hour. Take it out, and dissolve a little 
blue vitriol and green copperas, cool tlie copper, 
let it simmer half an hour, then dfy it o\er a stick 
in the air. If not red dyed, pin it out, and rinse it 
in spring water, in which half a tea-spoonful of oil 
of vitriol has lieen put. Work it about five minutes, 
rinse it in cold water, and finish it by pinning and 
robbing it with gum watiT. 

To clam silk stockings. 

Wash with soap and wHter; and simmer them in 
the same for ten minutes, rinsing in cold water. 
For a blue east, put one drop of liquid blue, into a 
pan of cold spring water, run tlie stockings through 
this a minute or two, and dry them. Jbor a pink 
cast, put one or two drops of saturated pink d\'e 
into cold water, and rinse them through this. For 

• flesh-colour, add a little rose pink in a tliin soap- 
liquor, rub them witli clean flannel, an^ calender 
or mangle them. 

7*0 extract grease spots from silks and coloured 

muslins, 6fc. 

9crmt>e French clialk, put it on the grease-spot, 
and hold it U' ar the fire, or over a w'arm iron, or 
water-plate, filled with boiling water. The gi*ease 
will melt, and the French chalk absorb it, brush i 
or rub it off. Repeat if necessary. 

7Tp take stains out of silk. 

Mixtog^tlier in a phial, 2oz. of essence of lemon, 
1 ox. of oil of turpentine. 

GrtMc and other spots in tilkt, are to be rubbed 



gently with a linen rag dipped la the aboTe 
position. 

To take spots of paint fiwn chtk, nVArt, &c. 

Dip a f>en in spirit of turpentine, and transfer it 
to the paint spot, in sufficient quantity to diseharge 
the oil and gluten. Let it stand some honra, Ibea 
rub it 

For large or numerous spots, Apply the spirit of 
turpentine with a sponge, if possible before it is 
become dry. 

T\t scour yam. 

It should be laid in lukewarm water for three or 
four days, each day shifting it onee, wringing it out, 
and Living it in anotlier water of the same nature; 
then carry it to a well or brook, and rinse it tilt 
nothing comes from it but pure dean water: that 
done, take a bucking-tub, and cover the bottom 
with very fine aspen ashes; and then having opened 
and spread tlie siippings, lay them on those ashes, 
and put more ashes above, and lay In more slip- 
pings, covering them ^ith ashes as before; then lay 
one upon another till the yam is put in; afterwards 
cover Up the uppermost yam with a bucking-eloth, 
and, in proportion to the size of the tub, lay in a 
peck or two more of ashes^ tliis done, pour upon 
the up[>ermost cloth, a gi-eat deal of warm water 
till the tub can receive no more, and let it stand so 
all night ■ Next morning set a kettle of clean wa- 
ter on the fira; and when it is warm, pull out the 
spiggot of the bucking-tub, to let the water run 
out of it into another clean vessel; as tlie bucking- 
tuh wastes, fill it up again with warm water on tht 
fire; and as tlie water on the fire wastes, so like- 
wise fill up that with the ley that comes from the 
bucking-tub, ever observing to make the ley hotter 
and hotter, till it boils: then you must, as before, 
ply it with the boiling ley at least four hours t(^;e- 
ther. For whitening, you must take off this buck- 
ing-cloth; then putting the vam with the ley ashes 
into lai*ge tubs, with }our naiids labour tlie yam, 
ashes, and ley, itrettv well together, aflerwards 
carry it to a well or river, and rinse it clciui; then 
hang it upon poles in the air all dav, and in the 
evening take the siippings down, and lay Uiem in 
water all night; the next day hang them up. again, 
and throw water on them as they dry, observing to 
turn that side outermost, which whitens slowest 
After having done this for a week together, put all 
the yarn again into a bucking-tub, williuut ashes, 
covering it as before with a bucking-cloth; lay 
thereon good store of fresh ashes, and drive tliat 
buck, as hcfore, with very stix^ng boiling ley, for 
half a day, or more; then take it out, and rinse it» 
hanging it up, as before, in the day time, to drv, 
and laying it in water at night, another weex. 
Lastly, wash it over in fair water, and dr)' it 
To scour i/uck cotton counterpanes. 

Cut a pound of mottled soap into thin slices; and 
put it into a pan with a quailer of an ounce of pot- 
ash, and an ounce of pearl-ash. Pour a pail c^ 
boiling water on it, and let it stand till dissolved. 
Then pour hot and cold water into a scouring tub, 
with abowl of the solution. Put in tlie counter* 
pane, beat it well, turn it often, and give it a se- 
cond liquor as before, then rinse it in cold waij^ 
Now put three tea-spoonsful of liquid blue intcK 
thin liquor; stir it, and put in the counteqiane: 
beat it about five minutes, and drv it in the air. 
To scour undyed -woollens. 

Cut ^ a pounfl of tlie best yellow soap into thin 
slices, and pour such a (|uantity of boiling river 
water on it as will dissolve the soap, and make it 
of the consistence of oil. Cover tlie articles about 
two inches with water such as the liand can bear, 
and add a lump of American peaH-ash, and about 
a third of the soap solution. Beat tliem till no 
heac or lather rites on the water; throw away the 
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mitj wtter, and fR*oeeed u before with hotter wa- 
ter without pearl-ash. 

To scour clothe*, coatSy pelisMt, Uc. 

If a bUck, blue, or brown ctutt, Ui^' 2 ounces of 
fuller's earth, and pour on it sufiicient boiling wa- 
ter to dissolve it, and plaster with it the snots of 
grraic; take a ^lennrworth of bullock's gall, mix 
viih it Iwlf a pint oif stale urine; and a little boil- 
in;^ water: with a hard brush dipped in this liquor, 
brush spotted places. Then dip the coat in a bucket 
of cohl sprinj^ water. When nearly dry, lay the 
up rij^ht, and pass a drop of oil of olives over the 
bniUi to finish it. 

If yrrer, drab, fawns, or maroons, cut yellow soap 
into thin slices, and pour water upon it to moisten 
it Rub the m:i8y and dirty spots of the coat. 
Lrt ii drr a Tittle^ and then brush it with warm 



\ piece of fjrecn copperas, and boil It another half 
j hour. \\:k\\^ it in the air for an hour or two, then 
rinse it in two or tliroe cold \%Mtei*s, dry it and let 
it be n'pulaily bnisIuMi wiih a wifi brush, over 
which a drop or two of oil of oli\es bus been rub- 
bed. 

Tq dry clean cloth. 
Dip a brush in warm eidl, und 0]»ply it" to j^reasr 
places, rinse it oft' in cold water; dry' by the fire, 
then lay the coat flat, stn^w damp sand over it, and 
with a brush beat the sar.d into the cloth; then 
brush it out with a hard brush, and the sand will 
bring away the dirt. Hub a drop of oil of olivet 
over a soft bnish, to brighten ihc colotirs. 
To breach xaocl, «t7A'«, strinv botineity Uc, 
Put a chafing dish with some lighteil charcoal 
into a ^lose room, or large box; then strew an ounce 



aater, rrpeating, ifrnecessar}*, as at fii*flt, and use ij or two of powdered brimstone on the hot coals. 



vscer a little hotter; rinse several times, iu warm 
vtfifr, and finish as before. j 

Tn Mcoar carpets, hearth-rugrs, 6fc. I 

Riib a pieee of soap on eveiy spot of gt\*ase or | 
dirt: tlien take a hard brush dipped in boiling wa- 
ter, and rub the spots well. It very dirty, a solu- 
b^ of soap must be put into a tub, with hot water, 
and the carpet well lieat in it, rinsing it in several 
ti<"in watera, p«ittin^ in the last water a table 
ipoonful of oil of vitnol, to brighten the colours. 
To clean cotton ffowtu. 
Make a lolution of soap, put in the articles, and 
vith them in the nsual way. If greens, reds, kc 
naa. add lemon juice, vinegar, or oil of vitriol, to 
tlie rinsing water. 

To dean ncarJet cloth. 
Ditiolve the best white soap; and if black-look- 
nt ftpots appear, rub dry soap on them; while the 
other loap is dissolving; with hot water, brush it 
(41* If Tery dirty, immerse tho article into the 
vtmi Kilution, and rub the stained (uirts. Dispatch 
•i ^uirkly, and as soon as the colour begins to give, 
»Tiii^ ic out, and immerse it in a pan or pail of 
«*ns «a(vr; wring >'t ugain, and immerse it in cold 



fi-ifi rf tiTi. Siir it ahout, and in ten minutes, 
L><r it t'i dry in the shade, and cold press it. 

.^i-srVT nu'thoti. — On a quai'ter ot a inrck of 
"lU.srTi hr»n, p'Hir Imiling water in a hair sieve. 
I'- 'tir iiran-w ater at a bund Jirat, immerse the cloth, 
vA nih ii, h*«»king throu;rh it, to see. the s|»ots. To 



Hang the articles in the room or box, make the 
door fast, antl let them hang some hours. Fine 
C(douK>d woollens are thus sulphured before dyed, 
and straw lionncts are thus bb^iched. 

To tahe iron'motdtls out of linen. 

Hold the iron motdd on the cover of a tankard 
of boiling water, and inib on the spot a little juice 
of sorrel and salt, and when the cloth has thorough* 
ly imbibed the juice, wash it in lev'. 
7*0 tnahe breecftes-halL 

Mix 1 pound of llath brick, *2 pounds of pipe- 
clay, 4 ounces of ])iimice stone powder, and 6 
ounces of ox g:dl; colour tlicro witli roie pink, rel- 
low ochre, umber, Irish slate, &c. to any (fctired 
sliade. 

Clothes' ball. 

Mix two pounds of pipi' cl»y, 4 ounces of ful- 
ler's eainh, 4 ounces of whiting, and a quarter of a 
pint of ox galls. 

To take (grease out of leailier breeches. 

Tlie white of an ejrg apnlied to the injured part, 
and dried in thtt sun, will elFcctuaily answer this 
piuniow. 

^inother method. — To two table spoonsful of spi- 



•;r:-,^ welter, in whii-li mix a table siioonful of so- rits of tuqicntinc, ]iiit half an ouncr of mealy pota* 



toc<i, add some of the best Durham mustard, with 
j' a little vinegar; lrt them dr\', and when well nib- 
j bi'd, the spots mIU be entirely itMnoM-d. 

To prcpure a clwmiral Umiid for cleaning boot' 

Mix in a phial, one ilntrhm of oxymuriale of 
I ^f t.t] Inpior. add nearlv a ({uarter of an ounce -i ]>otass, uith two uunei-x of distilli-d water; and 



'1 « Lite or cnnie tartnr. It darkened, make a clean 
L ; d- r r*i r<ild spring water with a drop or two of 
h 1 niofi of till, %riak it in ten minutes, wring it, and 
^'i^ it up I'j dn'. 

'Vn dip scarlet clol/u 
AfTT it has been ihriroughly cleaned with soap, 
w : n'iW'l in warm wati-r, put into boiling spring 
•Vrr, a rpjarier of a |)ound of young fustic, or zaiit, 
s -l-achn* of (lounded and siftrd cochineal, and an 
*^uj '{Uikntity of c ream of tartar and cochineal; 
^A file or kix minutes, and cool by adding a pint 
e^'Bbof cold spring vadT, and a table s|K)onful 
c' i>if» vxl'if Kin of tin. Stir the mixture, put in the 
fh^ik. ^foil for ten minutes, and when dry, cold 

0YIS It. 

To raise the nap on cloth. 
>~sk I', r'ilil waiiT fjr half an bofir, then ]Hit on 
I ■' mri. arn! nib the lhn-ad-h:ii-e partn with a lialf- 
••T. ••.«!'• r's cani, fillud «illi fVrt-Wi, or with a 



Mhen tlie sail is di.-><>oIvcd, add two ounces of nu« 

j riatic arid. Tlu-n shake udl together, mix in an- 

' other phial llii'rc oiinc<-<t of ivetiHed Spirit of wine 

I vtith half an ounee of the i-ss<.>iitial oil of lemon, 

uniti' the eoiiteiilis of the twu phi:ds, and keep the 

liipiiil, thus prepared, flosely corked for use. Fhifl 

ebemicai li«pii(l should be applied with a clean 

si)onp>, and dried in a p'lille heat; after which, 

tlie boot-tops iiiay be |tolished \i ilh a pro|>er brush, 

so as to app(*ar like new leather. 

^inothev nirthod. — Take of white vitri(d,powdei^ 
ed, 1 oz. acid of siigiir, 1 oz. water, 1 quurL Mix 
together. 

rut a label on it, " Rank Poison. " 

Sponge the tops uilli water first; tlien mix with 



. t*ii' liipiid, and then with ^ali-r .Hi^ain. 
i To t/runinr C'uthrrs fi Qtn tviimid 

«•- »■ -I *' II A* 1 



oiY. 



Mix uell \Mth a g:dloii ol cleur water, a pound 

n| (luick lime; nn'l, hIuh the lime is preripitated 

yr«rkji ■•■Mtlr, until a nap \% nti'^i d. Hung up to i in tine poudi r, p'inr off tint rh :ir liine-water for 

*T. a'-ii *'il> ■ hanl bruhh lay the nap the right ! use, at the time it ih wauled. Put the iLntbers to 

be cleaned in a tu!i, and adil to llu-iii a ^uffirient 



7V» revitrfi/Jcd bUirk ihth. 
Baviny olrann] it «ell, boil two or three ounces 
t^A for half an Iwiur. Dip it in warm wa- 
it dry, then put it into the copper, 
•n boor. Take it out aod add a tniall 



(iiiantily of the clear lime-»ati*r, ko as to rover 
them about thive iiiihcs. The teatlieis, uhen tho- 
roughly moistened, will sink down, and should 
remain in the lime-water for three or four dayt| 
after which, the foul licpior should bt - - ' 
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from them by laying them on a sieve. Afterwards, 
well wash them in clean water, and dry them on 
netM, about the same fineness as cabbage nets. 
Shake them from time to time on the nets; as they 
dry, thoy will fall through the mashes, when col- 
lect them for use. The admission of air will be 
serviceable in the dryine, and the whole process 
may he completed in about three weeks. The 
feathers, thus prepared, want nothing further than 
beating, to be used cither for beds, bolsters, pil- 
lows, KC. - 

To clean leather. 

Take of French yellow ochre, 1 lb. sweet oil, a 
dessert spoonful. Mix well together, so that tbe 
oil may not be seen: then take of pipe clay 1 lb. 
starch a quarter of a lb. Mix with ooiling water; 
when cold, lay it on the leather. When my, rub 
and brush it well. 

To make tcmaing balU, 

Portable balls, for removing spots from clothes, 
may be thus prepared. Fuller's earth peHlotly 
dried, (so that it crumbles into a powder) is to l)e 
moistened with the clear juice of lemons, and a 
small quantity of pure pean-ashes is to be added. 
Knead the whole carefully togi»thcr, till it acquires 
the consistence of a thiek clastic paste: form it into 
convenient small balls, and dry them in the sun. 
To be used, first moisten the 8]>ot on the clothes 
with water, then rob i1 with the ball, and let the 
spot dry in the sun; after having washed it with 
pure water, the spot will entirt'ly disappear. 
Ih clean marble. 

Take verdigris and i>umice-8tone, well powder- 
ed, with lime newly slaked. Mix with soap lees, 
to ^e consistence of putty. Put it in a wooUen 
rag, and rub tlic stains well one way. Wash oflT 
with soap and water. Repeat, if not removed. 
To take atain» out ofsilvef^ plate. 

Steep the plate in soap levs for the space of four 
hours; then cover it over with whiting, wet with 
vinegar, so that it may stick thick upon it, and dry 
it by a fire; after which, rub off the whiting, and 
pass it over with dry hi-an, and the spots will not 
only disappear, but the plate will look exceedingly 
bright. 

To make plate look Uke new. 

Take of unslaked lime and alum, a pound each, 
of aqua-vitse and vinegar, each a pint, and of beer 

Sounds, two quarts; boil the plate in these, and 
ey will set a beautiful gloss upon it. 

7*0 take ovtfnut ttpots. 
Let the spotted part of the tloth imbibe a little 
water without dip^»ing, and hold the part over a 
lighted common brimstone match at a proper dift- 
tanee. The sidphurous gas, which is discharged, 
lOOD causes the 6pots to disappear. 

To clean gold lace and embroidery. 
For this nuq)ose no alkaline liciuors are to be 
used; for wnilc they clean the gold they corrode 
the silk, and change or discharge its colour. Soap 
also alters the shade, and even the si)ecies of cer- 
tain colours. But spirit of wine may be used with*- 
out any danger of its injuring either colour or qua- 
lity; and, in many cases, proves as eftectiiul for re- 
storing the lustre of the gold, as the corrosive de- 
tergents. But, though spirit of wine is the most 
innocent material emjdoyed for this purpose, it is 
not in all cases proper. The goldos covering may 
be in some pans worn off; or the base metal, with 
which it has been alloyed, may be corroded by the 
air, 10 as to leave the panicles of the eold disunit- 
ed? while the silver underneath, tarnished to a yel- 
low hue, may continue a tolerable colour to the 
whole; so it is apparent that the removal of the tar- 
niA w£Nild t>e prejudicial, and make the lace or 
emkroidmijr Jeu like gold tluut it was before. 
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To remove 9pot9 ofgreOMcfrom thtk. 

Spots of grease may be removed by a diluted 
lution of potash, but this must be cantioaalj appli* 
ed, to prevent injury to the doth. Staina oif white 
wax, which sometimes fall u^n diothfa from 
wax-candles, are removed by spirits of turpentine, 
or sulphuric ether. The marks of white paint may 
also be discharged by the above mentioned afenti. 
To take mildew out ofSnen, 

Rub it well with soap: then scntpe some fine 
chalk, and rub that also in the linen, lay it on the 
grass; as it dries, wet it a little, and it will oome 
out after twice doing. 

TV take vitt tpott of ink. 

As aoon as the accident happens, wet the place 
with juice of sorrel or lemon, or with vinqpur, and 
the best hard white soap. 

To take out ttauu ofcfoth or atflb. 

Pound French chalk fine, mix with lavender-wa- 
ter to the thickness of mustard. Put on the stain; 
rub it soft with the finger or palm of the hand. Put 
a sheet of blotting and brown paper on the top, and 
smooth it with an iron milk-warm. 

7b remove grease tpottfrom paper. 

Liet the paper stained with grease, wax, oil, or 
any other tat body, be ^ntly warmed, taking out 
as much as possible of it, by blotting paper. Din 
a small brush in the essential oil of well-reetified 
spirits of turpentine, heated almost to ebullition 
(tor when cold it acts very weakly), and draw it 
gently over both sides of the paper, which mait be 
carefully kept warm. Let this operation be repeat- 
ed as many times as the quantity of the fat-body, 
imbibed by the paper, or the thickness of the p*- 
per, may render it necessary. When the greasy 
substance is removed, to restore the paper to its 
former whiteness, dip another brush in highly ree- 
tified spirit of wine, and draw it, in like manner, 
over the place; and particularly around the edges, 
to remove the border that would still present n 
stain. If the process has been employed on a part, 
written on witn common ink, or printed with prin« 
ter's ink, it will experience no alteration. 

Jtnother metltod. — Take of roche-alum burnt^ 
and flour of brimstone, an equal quantity of each; 
and reducing them to a fine powder, wet the papier 
a little, put a small quantity of the powder upon 
the place, and the spots will disappear. 

.^nothei', — Scrape finely, some pipe-cla^, (die 
quantity will be easily determined on making the 
experiment) on tliis lay the sheet or leaf, and cover 
the spot, in like manner, with the clay. Cover 
the whole with a sheet of paper, and apply, for a 
few seconds, a heated ironing box, or any substi- 
tute adopted by laundresses. On using Indian rub- 
ber, to remove the dust taken up by the grease, the 
paper will be found restored to its original white- 
ness and opacity. This simple metliod has often 
proved much more effectual than turpentine, and 
was remarkably so, in an instance, where the folio 
of a ledger had exhibited the marks of candle greaao 
and the snuff', for more than twelve months. 
7 b cleanse gloves without wetting. 

Lay the gloves upon a clean board, make a mix- 
ture of dried fulling-eartli, and powdered alum, aiA 
{)ass them over on each side with a common sUn 
»rush: tlicn sweep it off, and sprinkle them well 
with dry bran and whiting, and dust them well; 
this, if they be not exceedingly greasy, will render 
them quite clean; but if they aiv much soiled take 
out the grease with crumbs of toasted bread, and 
powder of burnt bone: then pass them over with a 
woollen cloth dipped in fulling earth or alum pow- 
der: and in tliis manner they can be cleaned with- 
out wetting, which frequently sliriuks and spoils 
them. 



BLEACHING AND SCOURING. 
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Fullert* purifier fir •woollen clotlia, f 

Dry, pulrvrizc, and uft the following ingrcdi- ' 
enl«:— 

6 Ibi. of fuller^ earth, 1 lb. of pipe clay, and 4 
OS. of French chalk. 
Make a |iaKte of the above with the following: — 
1 oz. of rectified oil of turpentine, 2 oz. of spi- 
rit of wine, and 1} lbs. of melted oil soap. 

Mike ap the compound into six-penny or shil- 
Udx cakes for sale. These cakes are to be kept in 
viter, or in small woo<len boxes. 

To clean all 9orU of metal. 
Mix half a pint of refined neatVfoot oil, and half 
I pll of spirits of turpentine. Scrape a little ker- 
nel or rottvD stone: wet a woollen rag therewith, dip 
ii into the scraped kernel, and rub the metal well. 
^rijM it pflT with a soft cloth, polish with dry lea- 
tlier, and use mpve of tlie kernel. In respect to 
Keel, if it is verv rusty, use a little powder of pu- 
Kice with the liquid, on a sepai-ute woollen rag 

To take otainM out of mahoprany, 

Mix 6 nunees of niu'it of salts, and A an OQBce of 
rxk uk of lemons (powdered) together. Drop a 
lioic on the stain, and rub it with a cork till it dis- 
sppear. AVash off* witli cold water. 

minother method. -^Yakti 3 ounces of oil of vitriol, 
kmI 1 oance of muriatic acid, or spirit of salts. Mix, 
iff riukking in a nhial, and when to be used lay it ; 
o*«r the ipottefl part bv means of a feather, or 
vcxAeii rmg. Afterwards wash tlic part over with 
waer, an«l polish as usual. 

To take ottt writing; 

When recently written, ink may be eompletely 
moved by the oxvmuriatic acid, (concentrated 
tad in solvit ion), l^he i)apcr is to be washed o\cr 
rvpeatedlr with the acid; but it will be neces&iiiy 
sfiervanft to wadi it with lime water, fortliirpiir- 
pc«c of rieutmlizin^ any ai-id tlmt may he left on 
Lv ;K>er, ani] mhit-h wo«dd conHidcraUly wcuktMi 
it. If the ink lias I>een long written, it will liitvc 
mfe r go iie such a change as to pi*(>vont the pruced- 
OT fr-je!»r*% artiiig. It ought th<-ivtorc to be w.)»li- 
*^ vith liTirr of itdpltur ^siilphiint of uiiinioiiiu) 
>^TV the oxymuriaticnciil isapplied. It im«y be 
bilked with a liair pfocil. 

To rratore zo)iitrs in ancient pirturea. 

CarhoriMlr^ rf lead, i.-xposcfl for some time tohy- 
br>«Alpliiirtili.*d vapours, will become blnck, be- 
r^ ennvrrTfi] to sulphuret. This coluur, wlieu 
Linl with oil, ami covered with a varnish which 
it from tJie immediate contact of the uir, 



mny be preserved for several ages, as Is proved by 
the paintings of rlie fifleenth century. But when 
nothing ]>r()tcets it from the sulphurous vapoun 
floating in tlic atmosphere, as is the case in distem- 
]>cr colours, this substance should be avoided, if a 
permanent colour is intended. 

Among the numerous properties which belong to 
the oxy^nated water discovered by M. Thenard, 
one is, instantly to change the black of solphnret 
of lead to white. A bottle of weakly oxygenated 
water, containing not more than 5 or 6 volumes of 
oxygen, and (][nitc tasteless, being applied to the 
block spots with a few dips of the brush, they have 
disappeared ns if by enchantment The ground 
being coloured by a light tint of bistre, was not, in 
the slightest degree, altered, and the painting has 
been completely restored, without the addition of 
a single touch, to the original design. 

To rt^store hangin^ty carpetn, cfuurSf &c. 

ISeat the <lust out of them as clean as possible, 
then nib them over with a dry brubh, and make a 
good lather of Castille soap, and rub them well 
over with a hard bnish, then take clean water and 
M'ith it wash off the frotli, make a water with alum, 
and wash them over with it, and when dry, most of 
the colours will be restored in a short time; and 
those that are ^et too faint, roust be touched up 
with a (lencil dipjied in suitable colours: it may be 
nin nil over in the same manner with water colours 
mixed well with gum water, and it will look at a 
disUince like new. 

To clean paper hangingt. 

Cut into eight half quarters a stale quartern loaf: 
with one of theM* pieces, afler having blown off all 
the dust from the paper to be cleaned by means of 
a good ])air of bellows, begin at the top of the 
i-oom, holding the crust in the hand, an(l wiping 
lightly down ward with the crumb, about half a 
yard at each struko, till the upper part of thehan^^ 
ings is conipli'tclv cleaned all round; then go again 
round with the iikt: sweeping stroke downwai*d, 
always cnniinencing eaeli successive course a little 
higher than the upper btroke had extended, till 
tlie bottom he finished. This oi>ei-ation, if care- 
ftilly performed, will firquenlly make very old 
paper l(K>k almost etjual to new. Great caution 
nnist l>e used not by any means to rub the pa|ier 
hanl, nor to aiteniiit ideaning it the cross or hori- 
zontal w ay. The diity part of the hitnid too roust 
he each time cut away, and the pieces renewed at 
soon as at ail necessai*v. 



cEzaEirTS. 
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„^*v an imffoi'^il hitililincf ccmnU, 

111 rT-"-ih-«? crtminls ill tip' emplo\uu>ht nf c<t- 

•/2T^<t r \ if rifled earths «u>d nitt illie aiid olli»'r 

LA'vL' •. '>hi<'h an* p'liinded s/v ground to pow- 

%t^'. r,.:xi il « ifh lime. 

t-k^^v suh*(aiice8 tivi'd, an* all thov Winds 
af elay r 1 i^m flu* arr c.iiialdi- ftf bermnin^^iti'i- 
I0I %r»\ fftf(i*«ly haid, hy expo«iiin: to a Mron;; 
ipe, cit ftik. *n*\ fliirh enrths aslM.-roni'' Koft ami f.dl 
•», ■l.^n ''ViHiM-il tn heat, are unlit f>irth<- 
'iUt t!iiit itoi.cs aiii| jH-bbles may he ii^ed 

prv|per kandi of tarih being thu§ n-IcetoiJ, 




][ the material is heated in the interior of a brick- 
' kiln, or Inrnaee, until it becomes completely vitri« 
fn-'I or ndured t> a "-late of hanl, bliick, or glossy 
clay, :iiii| thi*> \iti-irir:itii)ii will Miiuetimes be ini- 
pruvi d, hy iiiixiii^' reliiM* or hniken kI*^** or sand 
and viiMii|-a!jit-!i. uith s:ind or ^itrihetl materialr, 
such an iIiom' which come from the furtiHCes of 
Sim llin;;-liou-i'S, -^lavN-honM-ii, foundries, fcc. or 
any liiatt-riais ndnceil to a state df vitrification by 
iiiit nse lit :ir. TlM-ve malt rial <t are thi-n to he 
III nil' 'd, ]ioiniih <1, or ground, uu\\ iA\c^ \\\vtwv^\ ^ 
wire sii-\r, iiiitil n duied to Mic\\ tk >XtaX.o o^ \\\\v* 

nc5s M iiiH\ he iirw\Kr lor im\\u|; wv '^^ '^ v\i^*^**' 
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Thus prepared, the materiids are to be sorted into 
difforcnt qualities, and put up for use. 

Manner ofumng it. — The manner of using this 
material, is by mixinj^ it with well-burnt lime in- 
stead of the san<l usually emplo^red in the com])o- 
sition of stucco or cement, to which water must be 
added, until a proper consistency is obtained. 
This artificial Puzzolene roa^ be mixed with 
quick lime, completely pulverized, and put into 
casks for use; it is, however, necessary to li^eep it 
from moisture, or exposure to the open air. The 
propoition of quick-lime to be added to the above 
materials, depends entirely upon the strength of 
the lime: in ^neral, one measure of good lime 
will be sufficient for from tliree to five measures of 
the material. 

Another part of the improvement consists in 
the introduction of various coloured bricks, which, 
highly burnt orVitrified, and induced to powder, 
are to be mixed up with the artificial Puzzolene, 
in order to produce spots or streaks, in imitation 
of marble and otiier variegated stone. 
To make /Iametin*» cement. 

This cement consists in a mixture of eatths and 
other substances that are insoluble in water, or 
nearlv so, either in their natural state, or such as 
have Wen nwiiufactured, as earlhen-wnre, porce- 
lain, an<I siicb like substances; but Mr H. prefers 
those earths that, either in their UHtural or manu- 
facture<l state are the least soluble in water, and 
have, when pulverized or reduced to powder, the 
least colour. To the earth or i.'arlhs, as before 
named, cither in their natural ur manufHCtured 
state, and so pulverized, he adds a quantity of eacli 
of tlie oxyds of lead, as lUhargc, grey oxvd, and 
minium, reduced or ground to a fine powder, and 
to the whole of the above-named substance^, a quan- 
tity of pulverized glass or flint-stone. These vari- 
ous earths, oxyds, and glass or fliiit-stone, reduced 
to a pulverized state, in proper and due proportion, 
and being mixed with a proper and due proportion 
of vegetable oil, form and make a composition or 
cement, wiiich, by contact or exposure to the at- 
mosphere, hardennand forms an impenetntblo and 
impervious coating or covering, resembling Port- 
land or other stones. 

To any given weight of the earth or earths, 
commonly called pit-sand, river-&'nid, n>ck-sand, 
or anv other sand of the same or tlie like nature, 
or pulverized earthen-ware or porcelain, add two 
thirtls of such given weight of the eartli or eartlis, 
commonly called Portland-stone, Bath-stone, or 
any other stone, of the same or tlie like nature, 
pulverized. To every five hundred and sixty 
pounds weight of these earths, so prepared, add 
forty pounds weight of litharge, and, with the last 
mentioned given weights, combine two pounds 
weight of pulverized glass or flint-stone. Then 
join to this mixture one pound weight of minium 
and two pounds weight of grey oxyd of lead. 

This composition being thus mixed, pass the 
same througo a wire sieve, or dressing machine, 
of such a fineness or mash as may be requisite for 
the purpose it is intended for, preferring a fine 
sieve, mash, or wire-work, when the composition 
is to be used for works that require a fine smooth 
or even surface. It is now a fine and dry powder, 
and may be kept open in bulk or in casks for any 
length of lime, without deterioration. 

When this composition is intended to be made 
into cement, for any uf the purposes described, it 
is spread upon a board or platform, or mixed in a 
trough: and to every six hundred and five pounds 
weignt of the compuhition, are added five gallons 
ofre^UtbXe oil, asliuseed-oil, walnut-oil, or pink- 
er//. The oompoutlon it then mixed in a similar 
»V to tJut of mortar, and is aAerwards subjected 



to a gentle pressure, by .treading npon it: and this 
operation is continued until it acquires the appear- 
ance of moistened sand. Hie mixture, being thru 
composed, is a cement fit and applicable to the 
enumerated puqioses. It is requisite to observe, 
that this cement should be used the same day the 
oil is added, otherwise it will fix or set into a aplid 
substance. 

To appfy it to huUtBnffs. 

When tlie cement is applied for the purpose Ot 
covering buildings intended to resemble stone, the 
surface of the building is washed with oil. The 
cement is then applied of the thickness of an inch, 
or any grater iliickness, according to tlie nature 
of tlie work, joint, or stone, it is intended to re- 
semble. It is requisite to observe, tliat when a 
joint, intended to resemble a plain stoii%joint, is 
to be made upon the surface of theeemetit or com- 
position, the cement must be partly set or hanlen- 
ed previously to the impression of the joint upon 
ite surface, and the joint is made by a rule and 
steel jointer. When the cement is used for the 
covering of substances less absorbent than bricks 
or tiles, (as wood, lead, iron, or tin,) a mueh less 
quantity of boiled linseed oil in prei>aring the sur- 
faces is i*e(piired. 

To make cement for Jloors. 

Earthen-floors ar-' commonly made of loam, and 
sometimes, especially to make malt on, of lime 
and brook sand, and gun dust or anvil dust from 
the forge, l^e manner of making earthen->floors 
for plain country habitations is as follows: take 
two-t]iir<ls of lime, and one of coal-ashea well 
sifted, with a small quantity of loam clay, mix the 
wliole together, and ttMoper it well widi water, 
making it up into a heap; let it lie a week or teu 
days, and then temper it over again. After this, 
heap it up for three or four days, and repeat the 
tempering very high, till it becomes smooth, 
yielding, tough, and gluey. The ground being 
then levelled, lay the tinor therewith about 2 1-u 
or three inches thick, making it smooth with a 
trowel: the hotter the season is, the belter; and 
when it is thoroughly di-icd, it will make the best 
floor for houses, trspeeially mall-houses. If any 
one would have their floors look better, let there 
take lime of rag-stones, well tempered with whites 
of eggs, covering the floor aboul half an inch tliick 
with it, before the under flooring is too dry. If 
this he well done, and tlioroughly drietl, it will 
look, when rubbed with a little oil, as transparent 
as metal or glass. In elegant houses, floors of this 
nature are made of stuci-o, or of plaster of Paris 
beaten and sifted, and mixed with other Ingredients. 
JP<rwV composition/or coifering" bmUungt. 

Take the hardest and purest limestone (white 
marble is to be prefen*ed) fi*ee from sand clay, or 
other matter; calcine it in a reverberatory funiaoe, 
pulverize and pass it through a sieve. One part, 
by weight, is to be mixed w|lh two parts of clay 
well baked and similarly pulverized, conducting 
the whole operation with gi>eat care. This forms 
the first powder. The second is to be made of one 
part of c;dcined and pulverized gypsum, to which 
IS added two parts of^day, baked and pulvcriaill* 
Thesie two powders are to be combined, and inti* 
mately incorporated, so as to form a pertect n^X- 
ture. When it is to be used, mix it with about a 
fourth part of its weight of water, added gradually, 
stirring the mass well the whole lime, until it 
forms a thick paste, in which st:tte it is to be 
spread like mortar upon the desii*ed surface. It 
becomes in lime as h:uxl as stone, allows no mois- 
ture to i>enetra(e, and is not cracked by- heaL 
When well prepared it will last any lengtli of timei 
When in its plastic or soft state, it may b« 
ed of any desired tint. 
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TV make cement fwr canaU, 



Take one |iart of iron filinrs, reduced to sifted j 
powder, three parts of silica, four parts of aluminc . 
eombined with oxide of iron— 4he same quantity of j 
puherized brick, and two parts of hot lime; the 
vlol«r meaiiun^I hy wvigfit and not by bulk. 

Put the mixtun; into a large wooden tub, in or- 
d-T Ui.kt nothiii]; fon'i|^ may be intr(Mlucl^<l into it. 
Ii' miRicicni water is poured out to extinguish the 
knK and };ive a dcgnre uf liijuidness to the cement, 
sa<] if all the vomponcnt parts are briskly stirred, 
s gml degnrc of heat will be emitted from the 
liuc, arid an intimate union formed by the heat. 
.Vo/e an prelniring hyilrauUc vementt. 

It lias bet -II satisfactorily ascertained lliat ** the 
acci-B« of air during the calcination of the argilia- 
ctoii* crro**nts, is of great conseipience to the tc 
Muiy nf the mortar and th»; uuickuoss with which 
ulordrriA.'* The chiy for the bi'st hydraulic ce- 
mtiA. shouM contain a little lime, be calcined un- 
^rS{»OMin; to a current of air, and after being 
»cll pulverized, lie mixed with a paste of lime in 
the {in>(«nrtiun of one of the lalttT to two or two 
Kid a \\aXi of the former. 

To nuikfs PavkerU cement. 

TTiis cement is made of wry argillaceous lime- 
K-)iif«, whicli are burnt in Cfinical kilns, with a 
c-jktiit<i«*l fire of pit-co:d, in the same manner as 
oinr iimescoiies; but if the heat be m giv:U as to 
ci-j%: a ciinmencement of fusion in the cement, it 
« Jl be t iUlly ipoiled. It is reduced to an impal- j 
(kUe prjwdcr by grinding as soon as it is burnt, , 
a-«l 1^ »(^i( aw ay 'in barrels well closed. 

The aU>%e is much used in London for facing 
kiu«e«, aiid iitr the foundation of Arge edifices. It . 
pnjitiv* mucli practice in tlie workmen who use '■ 
.«. f jr It liOl lempi-red to the proper consistence, j 
ifri imiuc«liati'iy apnlied, it solidifies uniMpially, i 
c-vk*, and adheres badly. It is recommended to j 
L* U'S-d with fine angular sand well was)i«-d, in i 
!> [rij|>«nion of tao iiarts lottiree of cement, for ' 
fi«p]«liijii« aiiil cornices exiK)*ied to rain; fnim 3, | 
i. sfiil i i^ins to .> of cement fur common mnrtiirH: 
tirA ihr\e i^arts to two of cement forcoaAiiig walls 
n.-y\m'A v» colli, and five \mrts to two of cement 
Lff aktlb rxiriw-il tti df) ueM or heat. 

CirKtrtit J'jy ii*rk'vurk aiui ttservoirt. 

WhTe a i^fv^ ipiHiitily of cement is wanted for j 
riir» r ur-. *■. the coul-aih mortar (or Welsh tairas) ^ 
J L'r cli«'.«;».ti and be^t, and will Imhl exinmely i 
•c!:. nA only «hei-e it ii consuuitly kept wet or I 
■:n. \t'ii «\cii where it is sf^metimes dry and at ' 
£.vr» w*-!; but where it is liable to be exiH>sed to < 
•^ feOil tr>»t, thi» cement sliould, at Its being lai<l 
T . V riffrrrd to tliT thoroughly befoiv any moi»- j 
; T fjL» accr^* (o it:' and, in that ca^e, it will like- | 
■ .V u- a in^at iiaiiruvement totcmi>erit with tlie j 
i>«l crt Aiiv tieast. I 

T*>e ir^oriar ruu«t be formed of one part lime ' 
* TtAn% of wril-sifled coal-aihes, and they ; 



in dnring; but they ought nerer to exceed one- 
fourth of the lime employed. 

AVhen a little manganese is added to mortar, if 
acquires tlie im])ortanc property of hardening un- 
der water; so that it may be employed in con- 
structing those edifices which are constantly ex- 
posed to the action of water. Limestone is often 
comhineil with manganese: intliat case it becomes 
bi*own bv calcioarion. 

m 

Twiuian cement. 
This is composed of three parts of lime, one of 
sand, and two of wood-ashes: these ingredients are 
mixed up with oil and water alternately, till they 
compose a paste of the desired consistency. 

Dutch terras. 
This is composed of basalt ground to afinepow* 
der, and bltie argillaceous lime, mixed up with wa- 
ter, and well beaten together. 

Touniay cement 
Is a mixture of coal ashes, with blue arg^llo-feiv 
rug'.nous lime and sand, well beaten up with wa- 
ter, letl to dry, repeatedly levigated, moistened, 
and beaten. 

Roman cement. 
A sort of plaster so called, which well withstands 
I our sofl climHtc, is made by mixing a bushel of 
lime shiked, with tliree pounclt and a half of green 
• copperas, 15 gallons of water, and half a bushel of 
fine gnivel sand. The copi>craa should be dis- 
solved in hot water; it must be stirred with a stick, 
and kept stirring continually while in use. Care 
should be taken to mix at once as much as may be 
requisite for one entire front, as it is very difficult 
to match the colotir again; and it ought to be mix- 
ed the same day it is used. 

Ot'nuini; Roman cement. 
This consists of \\iv. pid\H9 J'uteolanui, or/>i/2- 
zolene, a fen'uginnus chiv from Puteoli calcined 
by the fires of Vesuvius, lime, and sand, mixed up 
with soft water. The only preparation which tlic 
puzzolene undergoes is that of |>otmding and sift- 
ing; l>ut the ingn:dients arc occasionally mixed up 
with bullock's IdotMi, and fat of aninuds, to give 
the composition nioiv* tenacity. 

- Miltfui, or Greek mtutich. 
This is a mure simple composition than the ce- 
ment of tlie Homans, when used for stucco on the 
outsides of fabrics, consisting onlv of lime and 
sanil, but reudei-ed into a paste wiJi milk, or iixe. 

ItuUan cement. 
This is only a variation of the mastich, and is 
composed of efpial if larititics of flint, lime, and 
pit sand, nlaked with water, well beaten, and suf- 
tered to remain for (hive or four days, tlien moist- 
ened and mixed up w ilh oil, mucilage, whites of 
eggs, and butter milk, and apjdied, as rapidly as 
possible, after being mixed. 

7*0 make impfnetrnble mortar. 
Mix thoi*oughly one-tourth of the fresh unslak- 
e<l lime with tluvi'-rourlhs of Hand; and let five la- 

^ „ . . ., bouivr.-* make mortar of thrse ingredients, by poui^ 

•.^vrr. l-.r '/u the {M-rfi-rt comi'nixture of the in- j, ing on water, with titiwi'ls, to supply one mason, 
m^AfT'.li lifc gi>j<lneiis nf ilicc imposition depends, i wlio must, wlim the materials anr sumeiently niix- 

To nuikv morUir. \ ed, apply it instantly as eeinent or ^daster, and it 

M tricar iii Lompoa<:d of quick-lime and sund, n*- '• will Inrcome as hanl as stone. '1 he lime usi?<l 

tmer-i \'j a pi-^f-.' witli watii*. The lime ought to should be Monr-lime; piwious to its use, it shoidd 

^ yv^, coiiipl-trly free frnui carbonie acid, and ;, be pivsi*r>ed from ihi-ai'ct-sH of air or wet, and the 

^ v^ At*''* "t a «ery finr |Miwder; the Hand khould i| plaster sereeni'd for some time from the sun and 



m: 



\w til iri>'ijhlv mixed bv Uriiig beaten lo- 




Ir^w tr'irn rUt, l>artly in the slate of fine sand, 
I^ iri that (j| gravel: the water khould Im* 
«'.•• if pmiiiusly saturated with Iiin4>, so 
*lt0- *-Tl'-r. The liest priqMirlions aiv thnx* 



wind. 



To make JVych^s stucco. 
Take four or five buvhels of kuch plaster at it 
coniuionly bnnit for floors about Nottingham (or 
tj *irir, ahil fuur parts ul' nwrse sand, one a simiLii* quantity of an}[ tan'as, plaster, or calcin- 
tff <|Uick-linie, rrccutly slacked, and as little !; ed gypsum); brat it to fine powder^ Vlww %\^ s&vnV 




iiir. 



i put it into a tn lugh, and m\\ mvvvIv vVm\eW%W\ uS. 
br if pun» coal aslies, well calciuevV. V*o\>r wi ^wi ^»«- 
icy, wmd irmhr it ivu ji/rf to enck Ii Wi; till the whole becomes fpoii mocVw. \ix^ ^\'k^ 



■dristsoti of burnt bouet iruiirove mm'tmr 



I irui 
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in vooJen firtmei of twelve feet in length on the 
walls, well smoothed wiUi cotnmon roortar and 
dry, the thickness of two inches at each side, and 
three inches in Uie middle. When tlic frame is 
raoTed to proceed with the work, leave an interval 
of two inclies for this coping to extend itself, so as 
to meet the lut frame work. 

' To make WUUam9*9 thtcco. 

Take sharp, roueli, large-grained sand, sifted, 
washed, driea, and freed from all impurities, 84 
pounds; well burnt lime, slaked and finely sitie<l, 
12 pounds; curd, or cheese, produced Irom milk, 
•i pounds; (the first, fresh made, and strunj^ly 
pressed, to divest it of its whey; the second, whilst 
perfectly sound, rasped into powder with a grater, 
or brought into a very light substance with sera- I 
pers, or fine-toothed phme-irons, in a turner's , 
lathe); and lastly, water in its natural state, 10 ; 
pounds. If the sand ii not thorouglilv dried, or ! 
the lime has got damp from the air, tlie .quantity i 
of water must be less than the above proportion; ' 
and, on the contraiy, when- the lime is used im- 
mediately, it may require more; so that the pro- 
per stiffness of the mortar, under those circum- 
stances, will regulate the making of the compo- 
sition. 

Iron cemtiU, 

This is formed of the boring^ of cast iron guns 
or turnings of cast iron which should be clean and 
free from rust until used. By slight pounding or 
triturating they are broken but not powdered, and 
then coarsely sifled. At the time of usin^, they 
are to be mixed with powdered bal ammoniac and 
sulphur, and sliglitly moistened with water; when 
the composition must be rammed or caulked into 
the joints with a blunt caulking chisel and liaui- 
mer, and the joint screwed up by its bolts as 
tightly as possible. 

If o more of this cement must l>e made than can 
be used at one time, because it soon spoijs; hut if 
eood, it will become as hard as the iron itself in a 
lew days: 3 ounces of sal ammoniac, and I ounce 
of sulphur is sufficient fur 5 tK)unds of iron borings. 

Water cement. 

A cement may be made with common lime, tliat 
will harden under xoaler, Wiiat is called pooi' 
lime has this i>ecuUar property; but as this si>ecies 
of limestone mrely occurs, it is often an exi>ensive 
article. The following is a good substitute, and 
may be used for water cisterns, aqueducts, &c. 
Mix four parts of ei'ej^ clay, six of the black oxide 
of manganese, and ninety of good limestone I'e- 
duced to fine powder; then calcine the whole to 
expel the carbonic acid. When this mixture has 
been well calcined and cooleil, it is to be worked 
into the consistence of a soft paste with sixty parts 
of washe<l sand. If a lump of this cement be 
thrown into water, it will lianlen immediately. 
Such mortar, however, may be procut-ed at a still 
less expense, by mixing with common quick lime 
a certain quantity of what ai*e called tlie wfiite iron ' 
ores, especially such as are poor in iron. These 
ores arc chiefly composed ot manganese and car- : 
bonate of lime, or chalk. Common lime and sand 
only, whatever may be the proportion of the mix- 
ture, will certainly become sott under water. 
IFutei' cemetU or shtcco. 

Take 56 pounds of pure coarse sand, 42 pounds 
of pure fine sand; mix them together, and moisten j 
them thoroughly with lime water; to the welted I 
sand, add 14 pounds of pure fresh burnt lime, and 
while beating diem up together, add, in success>ivu 
portions, 14 pounds of bone ash: the quicker and 
more perfectly these materials ai*e beaten together, 
and the sooner tliey are used the better will be Uie 
cement; for some kinds of work it will be better 
to US* fine sand alone, and for others, coarse sand; i 



remembering the finer the sand is, the gicat 
quantity of lime is to be employed. 

1 make afire and vaier proof cement. 

To half a pint of vinegar, add the same qiiantii 

of milk; separate the curd, and mix the whey wit 

the whiles of five eggs; beat it well togetlier, ar 

sift into it a sufficient quantity of quick lime, i 

convert it to the consistcncv ol a thiclc pante. Wn 

ken vessels, mended with tliis cement, never aflei 

wards separate, fur it resists the action of both tii 

and water. 

Turkish cement for jtAning metaU, glusa^ &c. 

Dissolve mastioh in as much spirit of wine i 

will suffice to render it liquid; in anotlier vcs$« 

dissolve as much isinglass (which has been pn 

yiouMy soaked in water till it is swollen and sof 

in brandy as will make two ounces by measure c 

strong glue, and add two small bits ol* gum gulba 

nuni, or ammoniucum, which must he rubbed c 

ground till they are dissolved; then mix ihe whol 

with a sufficient heat: keep it in a phial i»topt, an 

when it is to be used set it in hot water. 

Tates^s xeater Jrroof cement. 

Take of the best glue tour ounces, of isingUi 

two ounces, and disttuive them in mild ale over 

slow fire, in a common glue kettle, to the consi* 

tence of 8ti*Qiig glue, when one ounce and a liulf ( 

well boiled linseed oil must be gradually addc( 

and the whole be well mixed by stirring. Whe 

cold and made into cakes, it resembles Indian rut 

ber. When wanted for use dissolve a piece of : 

in a pi*oportionate (quantity of ale. Tliis cemci 

is applicable to all joints of wood, to join earlhei 

waiv, china, gl^ss. It is an exc<;llent cement fi: 

leather, fur harness, bands for macliinery, fcc* 

The joints of these ai-e to be prepared as if for sew 

ing, tlie cement to be applied not^ laying a vreigl 

upon each joint as it is made, in which state it i 

to be left SIX hours, when the joints will be foun 

neariy as firm as if they were of an entire picc< 

By adding a little tow to the above, you have a 

excellent cement for leaks in casks, &c. &c. 

Common cement for Joitung alabaster^ marble, por 

phyvy^ aTKlot/ier itonca. 

Take of bees* wax, t2 pounds, and of resiii, 

pound. Melt them, and add 1 pound and a hal 

of the same kind of matter, powdered, as the bod; 

to be cemented is composed of, strewing it inl 

the melted mixture, and stirring Uiem well togc 

tlior, and afterwards kneading the mass in water 

that the powder may be tiioixiughly incorporate) 

with tlie wax and resin. The pi-oportion of th' 

powdere4 matter may be varied, where required 

m order (o bring the cement nearer to tlie colon 

of the body on which it is employed. 

This cement must be heated when applied, a 
also tlie pails of the subject to be cemented U^ 
ther, and care must be taken, likewise, that the; 
may be thoroughly diy. 

7*0 make lutet. 
These are used for securing the juncture of ves 
sels, in ilistillations and sublimations. For th* 
distillation of water, linen dipped in a thin past* 
of flour and water is sufficient. A lute of gi-eatei 
security is composed of quick-lime, made into i 
paste with the whites of eggs. For the security ol 
very con'osive vapours, clay finely i>owdered am 
sifted, made into a paste with boiled linseed oil. 
must be applied to the juncture; which must bt 
aflerwards covered with slips of linen, dip^K*d ii 
the paste of (piick-liine, and the whites oi eggs. 
The lute must be i)ei-feclly dried before the ve!»8H.-l! 
ai-e used, or else the heat 'may cause it to dry t(K 
quick, and tliereby cause the luW. to crack. If thii 
be the case, it is re^uiired by applying fresh lute ii 
the cracks, and suffering it to dry gradually. Vesseli 
which are to b« exposed to the naked fire, ait 
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frrqaentlr coated to resist the effects of the heat, 
toe bcK coating for which pcir]K)8e consists in dis- 
ftoltiiig^ 2 oiincfs of borax in a pint of boiling water, 
iw\ addinj;^ to the solution as much slaked lime as 
i« iii-€<.-swr}' to form a thin paste. The vessel must 
lK:ctit(rn.-d ull over vith it by means of a {litintfr^s 
lprn»li, Mnd iln-n 5uflV*n'd io »liy. It must then be 
c VLTe«l with a thin paste of lin&ecd oil and slaked 
iiiiir, i'\c*'{it thir n<rek. In two or three days it 
• ill dry nl itM'lf, and the retort will then bear the 
prewtna fin* Mithout crackin}^. Thecracki ofche- 
uiical \cs»rU m.<v be secun.-d by the Kecond lute. 
(.'trmcatjttr iron adhuiry ittennls. 
To 6 i»AiiH ot vt'llow |)oller's cluy, a<ld 1 part of 
Kerl filings and a sufficient quantity of oil. Make 
iht \f*i\K of the consistence of ^lazier*s putty. 
To make tunier^a cement. 
Th" fullowin;; is a ver\ excellent cement for the 
(i«r of tnriieri ;tnil artizuns in {;enei*al: 16 pails of 
Ttiitinj; tkrv to bi: finely powdi!i*ed and heated to 
r»'iri'.»'». It I ^h•i^c oft* all ihe water. AVhrn cold, it 
!>!.# }-.' mi\<il Miih Itj ]>Hrls of black resin, and 1 
;.«r: ■. : ihm.s'-hux, thr htllL-rha\in[; been pre>iously 
i..-h'.l in^Mhcr, and the whule btirrt.-d till of an 
Ur.jt «ni. c-«iiiM««ti:uci". 

C^^n-'itt fur J'Anincr broken glaaset^ &c. 
Takv i»o iMiiiit- « of g(Hxl glue, and klta-p it for a 
i.i,:St jii i!i»till'.-d vini-^tr; boil ihiMu ti>gelher the 
u\i iLty, Mill liaviit;;^ brnken a clo\e of giti'lie with 
.•if kii KiiJiC'j i<f ox-^i^all, into a soft pulp, strain the 
juci- l!ii>>n^h a liurn cidth, u&ini; prcssuiv, and 
»A lo It thi- ^Ine and vini'gar. Tlien takcof san- 
I iTkf ]--t-m'\--rvt\, ami luriK-ntine, t-aeh one drachm, 
«'•■ ot ^t.'c^ti-nl Mild niustic p!>udcri'd, cacli half a 
:-«:Jii-i: \.*\l llu'iu ii.to a Ixitlle with an ounce of 
l.-i-tU rt<.iiiii.-.l spirit of Mine. Stop tlie bottle, 
ft., . If I till- iiiixl'irc- stand fur thrvi* hours in a );en- 
ti if.u,!. tii-i^r|,;i,tU <iliakin;;: it. Mix this lincLtire 
4*1 *i<ii i-i' -^iiii' Mliih.' htitf :ind fctir them well ti>- 
f 11- : 'Aiili a *lit:k, till pait of the mixture be cva- 
f.:,f. ■], •rtiid ili''ii ttiki; tht* coinpoailiiin fi-oiu the 
:■-•. .1 .•! It >• lit U- fit for iiik:. NVhcn this ccnicnl 
•t'.y >. jijiph'-d il mu.tl be dipped in \inegar, and 
':• • III- Itiil III a proper %essi-i, Milh u <;eiitle heat; 
iiii i! yi iii-s aiv to be ecnienti'df mix with il a 
1. 'ir p .vk.l.-iftl ilialk, or if {;lass is to be cunjoiu- 
nl. ^1 --«;• ret] };Lfi -hoiild be substituted. 
.1 t:-CfTi'/ ctnient f'*r electrical /mrposet. 
Mfi: '.•iM.' p->-iiid iif resin in a pot or |mn, over a 
kl « tjp : ;ai;d ihiivto as much plaisttcr of I'aris, in 
£ « ;>jte<''r, a'k will nuke il haitl enough; thenaild 
1 ^'.^ .:>.l • f lihs*-ed oil, stiiring it all the while, 
ftv: -.'^ it il be haril and tunj^li enough for ihe pui'- 
;■ « . it jt 14 iif'T sijflirii.iith hard, add more planter 
.: i'.n-*: and if nol loiigfi enough, a little more 
^iw-il il. 'I'hi» is as gf>o<l a cement as possible 
1 r -iii:.',: thi- iH'irki of gh>bes or cylinders, or an^' 
*•'.. ; ■ iv; tli^kl i-e<jiiin-4 to be str(»iigly fixed; for it 
*• .. 1 r^iily loehi.-d a;:ain when cold. 

, I ceiru-ut J'tr ^lanv'gHndtrrt. 

Tak' pitih and bMl It; udil thm'to, and keep 

v.r-.'.j it ;ij| the while, fine hifted wumi ashes, 

•-••f.i .: M "I a priiper temiHT: a litlle tallow may 

> »-: !-•: ;«* IxuimI iiLceSi«ary. For small work", to 

i' . .%**■»* '1 n till ad«i Miieofourlh of an ounce of 

L<*.i-««i iit> |it:il t'igelher; an<l four ounces of 

• :-.•'...■ -•■ Ui^.e previously red hot. The whilen- 

U.X «' '' • '>* p'tl >u tkhile hot, that il may not 

te« > - .r.«- '.o iii.ijilH: iiiiti^lnre troni the atmosphere. 

,f .-.'V . — "^bi 1 1 -lac is a \ery sti-oiig cement for 

^0A*:uz iri' '4U, jtlat*. or precious Blonev, while 

««jtT.:. 'irT'iit^, i>r griiidiii); tlii-in. The metal, 

^c. Mt ''•! : b*. wanned, lf» iin It it. For titsleiiing 

cii*u<l«r« in wauhes, and similar delicalc 

■lirll-lac is eiceltciiL 

i'm aUdcr or cemieni bruhen gloMt. 

(IfM* naj \tm ftUderttl cm* •ciueatfid in 




such a manner as to be as strong as erer, bj inter* 
posing between the parts glass ground up like n 
l>i{|;ment, btit of easier fusion than tlie pieces to bo 
joined, and then exposing tliem to sucli a heat as 
will fuse the cementing ingredient, and make the 
pieces agglutinate without being themselves fused. 
A glass for the puniose of cementing broken pieces 
of flint gliiss, may be made by fusing some of the 
same kind of plass previously rtrduced to powder, 
along with a litlle red lead and borax, or with the 
borax only. 

Cement for Derbyshire apar and other ttonet, 

A cement for this pnqiose may lie made with 
about 8«;ven or eight parts of resin and one of becs'- 
wax, melted together with a small quantity of plas- 
ter of I'aris. If it is wished to make the cement 
fill up the place of any small chips that may have 
been lost, the quantity of plaster must be increased 
a little. When the ingredients are well mixed, 
and the whole is nearly cold, the mass sliould be 
well kneaded together* The pieces of spar that 
ait: to be joined, must be heated until they will 
melt the cement, and Uien pressed togetlier, some 
of the cement being previously interposed. Melted 
sulphur a[)plied to tragments of stones previously 
heated (by placing them before a fii*e) to at least 
the melting point of sulphur, and then joined with 
the sulphur between, makes a pretty firm and diw 
rable joining. Little deficiencies in the stone, at 
chins out of comers, &cc. may be also filled up with 
melted sulphur, in which some uf the powuer of 
the stone has been melted. 

^i cement that will staful against boiling voter and 
the pressure of steam, 

Doiled linseed oil, litharge, and red and white 
lead, mixed together to a |>roi)er consistence, and 
applied on eacii side of a piece of flannel prerions- 
ly shaped to fit the joint, and then interposed be* 
tueen the pieces befoix.' they aiv brought home (as 
the workmen term it) to their places by tlie screws 
or other fasteningH employed, makes a close and 
dur.tble j>'int. 'ihe qiiantilics of the ingredienU 
may be >aried wilhoul inuonveiiience, onl^' taking 
can* not to muke the mass too thin with oil. It is 
diflicult in many cases instantly to make a good 
filling of lar^e pieces of iron-work, which reiiderr 
il neeessar}' sometimes to join and st'iiarate the 
pieces ivpeatedh. In-fore a proper adjustment is 
obtained. \\ hen this is exiM:cU;d, tlie wliite lead 
ought to pivdomiiiHle in the mixture, as it dries 
mui'h slower than the itrd. 

This ceiiw'iit answers well also for joining bro- 
ken stones, however lai-ge. Cisteros built cif square 
Mones put together with tliis cement, will ueTer 
leak, or want any rei>airs. In this case the stones 
need nol be enliivly bedded in it: an inch, or even 
less, of the edges that are to lie next the water, 
need only be so tivaled; the rest of the joint maj 
be filled with goiKl lime. 

Cement fur steam-engines. 

Take two ounces of sal ammoniac, one ounee of 
flowers of sulphur, and sixteen ounces of cast-iron 
filings or boi-iii«^s, mix all well lo^etlier by nibbin|f 
them in a iiioilar, and keep the powder dry. 

When wanted for ii.st-, lake one i»art of Uie above 
]»owder and iwenty |iai-ts of dean iron boriiws or 
tilings, and mix tliem inlimately by grinding Oicin 
in a inoiiar. Wet tlie coiniiound with water, and 
when bronchi to a convenient consistence, applv it 
to the joints wilh a wiMNlen or blunt iron siMlulS. 
^Inother cenwntfor similar purposes. 

Take two pails of flowers of sulphur and one 
larl uf sal aiiunoniac, and mix tliem together wilh 
a little water into a stitf iiante. 

'I'ake also borings or tumings of sast-iitm M 
they ai-u fuund in luaiiufsctoncs, > 11. mixed wilh 
san'd, and sift tliom fimdy to |;el nd eft >h» ' 
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Mrttelefl. When the eement It wanted for lue 
diuolT« a portion of the above paste in nrine, or 
•Ugbtlj acidulated water, and to the solution add 
a quantitj of the sifted borings, and apply as aboTe, 
and in a diort time it will become as hard as stone. 
Blood cement for coppertmitht. 

A eement often used nj coppersmitlis to lay over 
the rirets and edges of the sheets of copper in large 
boilers, to serve as an additional security to .the 
joinings, and to secure cocks, &cc. from leaking, 
IS made by mixing pounded quick-lime witlt ox*s 
blood. It must be applied fresh made, as it soon 
geU hard. If the properties of this cement were 
duly investigated, il would probably be found use- 
ful for mai^y purt>oses to which it has never vet 
been applied. It is extremely cheap, and very du- 
rable. 

JErUomologiat^t cement. 

To a solution of gum ammoniac in proof spirit, 
add the bent isinglass, and unite them with a gen- 
tle heat The great value of this cement consists 
in the readiness with which it melta, and the little 
Imdeney it has to be affeeted by moisture. It it 



generally employed bj entomologists Sn rer 
Uie disloeatea parts ot insects, for which it 
convenient 

Mcroicope cement. 

Put into a bottle two parts of isinglass s 
part of the best gum arable, cover ihem wiO 
spirit, cork tlie bottle loo»ely, and [tlace il ii 
Si'l of water, and boil it till a tliorough mAw 
effected, when it must be strained fur use. 
is a highly valuable cement, fur ninny pu 
and is used for mounting o[>aquc objects 1 
microscope. 

Japanete cement^ or rice glue. 

This elegant cement is made by mixin 
flour intimately with cold water, and then 
boiling il: it is beautifully white, and dries 
transi>arent. Papers pasted together by nu 
this cement will sooner separate in their o>» 
stance than at tlie joining, which makes 
ful in the preparation of curious \>aper artic 
tea-trays, ladies' dressing boxes, and otlier s> 
that require layers of paper to be eemente( 
ther. 
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T9fit up a email hrewhmue. 

Provide a eopper holding full two-lhirdt of the 
quantity proposed to be brewed, with a goage stick 
if determine the number of gallons in the con^ier. 
A mash tub, or tun, adapted to contain two-tnirds 
of the quantity proposed to be brewed, and one or 
two tuns of equal size to ferment tlie wort. Three 
or four shallow coolers; one or two wooden bowls; 
a- tliermometcr; half a dozen casks of different 
aizes; a large funnel; two or three dean pails, and 
• hand pump; the whole costing from ten to twen- 
ty pounds. 

This procee<1s on tlie supposition of two maslies 
for ale; but if only one mash is adapted for ale, 
with a view of making the table beer better, then 
the copper and mash tun sliould hold onc-Uiird 
more tuan the quantity to be breweil. 

I'he expenses of brewing depend on tlie price of 
malt and hops, and on the proiiosed strengtli of tlie 
article. One quarter of g^ood malt, and eight pounds 
•f good bops, ought to make two barrels of good 
ale and one of table beer. The other expenses con- 
■ist of coals and labour. 

Of public breweries, and their eztensiTo utensils 
and machinery, we affect to give bo description, 
because hooka are not likelr to be resorted to by 
the class of perMfis eogajgea in those extensive ma- 
nuCMtoriea tor information relative to their own 
particular business. 

To chooee "oaierjor brewinr* 

Soft water, or hard water eoftened by exponire 
to the air, is generally preferred, because it makes 
a stronger extract, and is more inclined to ferment; 
but hard water is better for keeping beer, and is 
lesa liable to turn sour. Some persons soften hard 
vater by throwing a spoonful of soda into a barrel, 
and otbera do it with a handful <^ common aalt 
niied with an ounce of salt of tartar^ 

TomakemaiL 

PM aboot Gqoartera of good barley, newly thresh- 
•<liia. into a itona trough fall of water, and let it 



steep till the water be of a bright reddish < 
which will be in about three days, more or )o 
cording to the moisture or dryness, smulln 
bigneas of the grain, the season of the year, 
temperature of the weather. In summer inMli 
makes well; in winter it requires longer sti 
than in spring or autumn. It may be knowi 
steeped enough, by other marks bc&ides the 
of the water; as by the excessive swelling 
grain, if it be overstee^ied, and by too muc 
ness, being, when it is in a right tem|H.>r, li 
barley prepared to make broth. When suffu 
&teci>ed, take it out of tlic trough, and lay it in 
to let the water drain from it, then, after t 
three hours, turn it over willi a scoop, and \x 
a new heap, 20 or 24 inches deep. This is 
the coming heap, in the rieht managonient of 
lies the principal skill. In this heap il mnr 
hours more or less, according to the ibivmeii 
qualities of tlic grain, Sic. before it comes 
right temper of malt. While it lies, it ni 
carefully looked to after the first 15 or 16 
for about that time the grains begin to put 
roots; which, when they have eqiutlly and 
done, the mail must, within an hour after, b< 
ed over with a scoop; otherwise the grains \i 
gin^to put forth the blade and spire also, 
must by all means be prevented. If all Ihi 
do not come equally, but that which lies 
middle, being warmest, come the soonest, the 
must be turned, so that what was outmost it 
inmost; and thus it is managed till il be all 
As soon as the malt is suflicicntly come, t 
over, and spread it to a depth not excee<ling 
inches; and by the time it is all spread nut, 
and turn it over again 3 or 4 times. Aflei 
turn it over in like manner once in A 
hours, making the heap deeper by degixH* 
continue to do so for the space of 48 hours a 
Tliit cooli, dries, and deadens the Krain, i 
it beeomet mellow, melta easily in nrewio 
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endrdj from the Irti^ Then (hrow ap 
thr malt into a heap at high aa pottible, where let 
it I> till it f^row at hot at the hiind can bear it, 
"^hich usually happens in abo«it the space of SO 
li< iiirs. I'hit (HTtects the twcetness and mellowness 
of ihe malt. After being sufficiently heated, throw 
it mbroad to cool, and turn it over again abotit 6 or 
8 Kours after; and then lay it on a kiln with a hair 
cV -til or w ire spread under iL After one fire which 
r lilt la4 24 hours, give it another more slow, and 
»:'iTW9irds, if nee<l be, a thinl; for if the malt be 
ti I (horoiiglily dried, it eannot be well ground, nei- 
ther will it dissolve well in the brewing; but the ale 
it makes will be red, hitter, and unfit for keeping. 
To j^nd malt. 

To obtain the infusion of malt, it is necessary to 
biTsk it, for which purpose it is passed through 
»t-nes placed at such distance, as that they may 
crush each grain without reducing it to powder; 
iv if rround too small, it makes the worts thick, 
•hile if not broken at all, the extract is not ob- 
hincfl. In grneral, pale malts are ground larger 
list, amber, or brown malta. 

Mslt shrjidd be used within 9 or 3 days oftcr it 
ii pmnnd, but in the Lxindon brew -houses, it is 
p'l^enlly ground one day and usc'<l the next. A 
(jUArtrr of mall ground should yield 9 bushels, and 
• mrtimes 10. Crusliing mills, or iron rollers. 
Live Ulely been used in preferenc<* to stones which 
r.»kes cnnsiilerahle grit with the malL On a small 
Kilr, malt may be broken by wooden rollers, by 
ihv hands. 

Strt 1 mills like coffee mills have also been used 
fr crushing malt with great success. 

7 o ileterwine the ottalitM of malt. 

First, examine well if it has a mund bo<1v, 
Vmks srifr, is full of flour all its length, smefls 
*fll, and lias a thin skin; next chew some of it, 
■sd if swett and mellow, then it is good, if it is 
Urd and «ir«*ly, and retains something of a luirley 
Ufjr^, it has not been rightly niadi*, and will 
Vfigh heavier than that which has b<i.-n properly 

Secondly, take a rlass nearly fidl of water; XMit 
« scflue malt, and if it swims, it is goo<), but if 
itr iii.ks to the bottom then it is not true malt. 

P«le malt is the slowest and least dried, iiroduc- 
iac m'irr wort than high dried malt, and or better 
f a] if y.^ Amber coloured nuilt, or that between 
^slr and broan, |iroduces a flavour much admire<l 
n ma«iy malt liipiora. Hmwn malt loses much of 
iti lufntious qiiklities, but confrrs a peculiar fla- 
vQur d* sirvil bv many palatf^s. Unasteil malt, after 
vhr- mariiier ol'coffi-e, is used by the best liPudon 
Sn»rr*, It jjne colour and flavour in jkhIit, 
•K ch in the first iiislanre has Ix'cn made from 
pAk- m«It. I'lie most del tr at fly roasted mall for 
Uii (««iq»n«r is made by Mr Hunt, tSc pntpnclnr 
ii *\r wt-ll known breakfast fiowd#-r. He ex- 
dii->s 'li^ atmnvpheric air, and all c/Huvia: from 
tKr f.rp. liT an apiiaratUH nf his own in\eiition, ami 
kr«.re liir fprrfeclion of his breakfast jiowder, and 
lOBsrvjtte: filly of his masted malt. 

7o chooti' hopt. 
RfiS th^rn bHween the fingers or the palm of 
^ r«a.'M, h'.d if gri^Nl, a rich f^lutinnus ftiibhtanrr 
v.U •«? f-ir. wiih a flagrant smell, mh\ a fine \ el- 
ite dud will appear. I'he best colour is a fine 
ih«^ gT*» n . bot if too p^'en, anil ihe seeds are 
11 •nil ■bri\<-}|*-il, they hn%e been nicked too 
anil will \>r ilrfii-ifiil in flavour. It of a dusiy 
c-l-Mr, tliey were picked too lute, ami 
•I IMC be ehoscn. When a^ear old, they are 
' as losing uoe-fiMirth in strength. The 
tmU it Um Famliam hop; («att Kents 
but thoM of Sttiies and Woreetter- 



To detenrJno fA# propwrtUn bctwem th$ Mguot 

boiled and the quantity produced. 

From a single quarter, two barrels of liquor 
will produce but one batrel of wort. Three bar- 
rels will pro<luce one barrel three quarters. Four 
barrels will produce two barrels and a lialf. Five 
barrels will produce three barrels and a quarter. 
Six barrels will pro«luce four barrels. F/ight bar- 
rels will pro<lucc five barrels and a half, and ten 
banxds will produce seven barrels, and to in pro- 
l»ortion for other quantities. 
J'o determine the heate of the liquor or voter for 

the first and oecond maahet on different kuuta 

ofmtdt. 

Ifirat maah. — For very pale malt turn on the li- 
quor at irC. For pale and amber mixed, L7S*, 
all amber, 170**, hign-eoloured amber, \^V, An 
equal quantity of nale, amber, and brown, 160*. 
If the quantity of brown is very dark, or any part 
of the grains duured by the fire upon the kila, 
155^ 

SecoJul maah. — For very pale malt turn on tho 
liquor at 18^^. For pale and amber mixed, 178% 
all amber, 17G% high coloured amber, 172*. An 
e<(unl quantity of [Kde, amber, and brown, 166*. 
If the quAiiliiy of brown is very dark, or any part 
of the grains charred by the fire, 164". 

The heat should in some.measure be regulated 
by ihe temperature of the atraotphere, and should 
be two or three degrees higher iu eold than in 
warm weather. 

The proper degree of heat will give the ttrong* 
est woit and iu the greatest quantitTf for though 
the bout were greater and tlie strength of the wort 
thereby increaned, yet a greater qiuintity of lienor 
would be retained in the malt; and again, if it 
wen* lower, it woiUd product! more wort, buttha 
strength of the extract would lie deficient; the betr 
without spirit, and likely to turn sour. 

J'o maah vithoiU a thermometer. 

As diminiKhed evaporation takes plaee on tho 
surface of water just before it boils, many practical 
pn\*ale brewers turn on, as toon as the diminished 
cva|>oration enables them to see their facet on tho 
smooth surfaoe of the water, when it it probably 
at about tlie heat uctiuilly used by public brewers, 
u ho adopt tUennoincters. 

Others U!ie boiling liquqr throughout, but lower 
the ieini>cr.ituiv, by grailual applications to tho 
malt: ihiiK, they turn a few iiailsful of the boilin|f 
liquor into ihe ma^h tub, whivli being^ thus some- 
what cooled, a quantity of the malt is turned in 
and saturatrtl «ilh the water; the mass being then 
ronsidrrahly lower than the boiling heat, ther 
tiini without reserve boiling water upon it, which 
being somewhat coole<l by the mass, luore malt it 
iiinied in, and so alternately till the whole ia 
mixed, uliivhlhey continue to mash for an hour. 
To ilttet-mine t/ie atrcnt^th oftlte \corta. 

To eflect thi^ a sacchanniieler is necessarj', and 
may b<' purrlia<K-d at any iiKitlieniatical instrument 
niHker'M. It delerinines ihe relative gravity of 
Willi to the u»tii* useil, and iIh- quantity uf farina- 
ci-ous mailer i-oiiiHiiied in tin* woi-t. It is used in 
all public breweries after tli-awing off the wort 
front each iiiaBb, and n*gulutt-s the heat and quan- 
tity ot liqtnir tiinied on at each succeeding mash, 
thill the ultiiiute stncngth may be cquul tliuu|;li ihe 
quaiitilv IS Us%. This tignifles little to the private, 
but it i^ of ^reat consegMnoe tothe public bre«er. 
Thoae who brew fre<|3M|to And desire to intro- 
diicf It will obtain pniit^Hlca and iuttnictio&a 
Willi llie iiibtruinent. 

To proportion the hope. 

I'lie usual quantity is a pound to tho hathd of 
malt, or eight pounds to the quarter; but br \ 
ing-beer, it should bo OKtondwiilA Ui^ «■ V« 
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«nd If for one or two jetrt, to fourteen pounds the 
quarter. Small beer requires from three to sbc 
pounds the quarter, and rather more when old 
hops are used. 

Some persons instead of boiling the hops with 
the wort, macerate them, and put the strong ex- 
tract into the tun with the first wort, and make two 
or three extracts in like manner for the second and 
third worts. 

7V> boil worU, 

The first wort should be sharpl j boile<l for one 
hour, and the second for two hours. But if intend- 
ed for beer of long-keeping, the time should be 
extended half an hour. The hops should be strain- 
ed from each preceding wort, and returned into the 
eopper with the succeeding one. Between the 
boilings the fire should be damped witli wet cin- 
ders, and the copper door set 0]>en. 

For small beer onlr half an hour is necessary 
for the first wort, 1 hour for the second, and 2 
hours for the third. The diminution from boiling 
is from one-eighth to one-sixteenth. 
7\> cool the vfortu. 

Worts should he laid so shallow as to cool with- 
in six or seven hours to the temperature of sixty 
degrees. In warm weather, the depth should not 
exceed two or three inches; but in cold weather it 
roaj be five inches. As soon as they have fallen 
to 60 degrees, they should instantly be tunned and 
yeastcd. 

7\> choote heats for tunning. 

In cold weather, the heats in (he coolers should 
be five or six degrees higher than in mild and 
warm weathbr. h or ale, in cold weather, it should 
be tunned as soon as it has fallen to sixty <legrees 
in the coolers; for poller, to sixty-four degrees; 
ftnd for table beer to sdventy-four; and in warm 
weather, strong beer should be four or five decrees 
less, and table neer seven or eight degrees. Care 
should be also taken that the worts do not get cold 
before the yeast is mixed to produce fermentation. 
The best rule for mixing the yenst is a pound and a 
half to every barrel ot strong beor wort, and a 
pound to ever}' barrel of table beer wort. 
To pux lite yeast vrith the -worts. 

Ale brewed for keeping in winter bhould be no 
more than blood warm when the yeast is put to it. 
If it is inten(lc<l for immediate drinking, it may be 
yeasted a little warnu;!*. Tlie best method of 
mixing the yeast is to take two or lhi*ec quarts of 
the hot water wort in a wooden bowl or pan, to 
which when cool enough, put yeast enough to work 
the brewing: generally one or two ouails to the 
hogshead, according to its quality. In this bowl 
or pan the fermentation will commence while the 
rest of the worts are tooling, when the whole may 
be mixed together. 

To apportion yeoMt and ap^y it to the loorts. 

The yeast of strong beer is preferable to that 
from small beer, and it Hhoidd be fresh and good. 
The quantity should be diminished with the tem- 
perature at which the worts are tunne<l, and less 
in summer than in winter. For strong beer, a 

3uart of yeast (>er qiuulcr will be suffioieiit at 58 
egrees, but less w-lien the worts are higher, and 
when the weather is hot. If estimiited by the 
more accurate criterion of weight, 1^ pounds 
•hould be usetl for a baind of Blroncf beer, and l^ 
pounds for a ban*el of small beer. If the fermen- 
tation does not cnnunence, add a little more yeast, 
and rouse the worts for some time. But if they 
get cold, and the fermcntution is slow, fill a bottle 
with hot water and put it ioto the tun. 

In cold weather small beer should he tunned at 
70 degrees, keeping beerai 50 degrees, and strong I 
baer tt 54 dej^reeik la mild weather at 60 de- I 



grees for each sort The fermentation will im 
crease the heat 10 degrees. 

To manage the fermentation. 
A proportion of the yeast should he added t9 
the first wort as soon as it is let down from the 
coolers, and the remainder as soon as tlie second 
wort is let down. 

The commencement of fermentation is indicated 
by a line of small hubbies round the sides of the 
tun, which in a short lime extends over the sur- 
face. A crustv head follows, and then a fine rocky 
one, followed by a light frothy head. In the last 
stage, the head assumes a yeasty appearance, and 
the colour is yellow or brown, the smell of the tun 
becoming strongly vinous. As soon as this head 
begins to fall, the tun shoidd be skimmed, and the 
skimming continued every two hours till no more 
yeast appears; this closes tlie operation, and it 
' should then be put into casks, or, in technical Un- 
I guage, cleansed. A minute attention to every 
j stage of this process is necessary to secure fine fla- 
voured, and urilliant beverage. Should the fer- 
mentation be unusually slow, it should be accele- 
rated by stiiring or rousing the whole. After the 
, first skimming, a small quantity of salt and flour, 
; well mixed, should be stirred in the tun. The fer- 
: mentation will proceed in the casks, to encourage 
which, the bung-hole should be placed a liiue 
aside, and the casks kept full, by being filled up 
from time to time with old beer. When this fer- 
mentation has ceased, the casks may be bunged up. 
To accelerate tfie fermentation. 
Spread some flour with the hand over tlie sur- 
face, and it will form a crust, and keep tlie worts 
warm; — or throw in an ounce or two ol powdered 
ginger; — or, fill a bottle with boiling water, and 
sink it in the worts; — or, heat a small quantity of 
the worts and throw into the restr— or, beat up the 
whites of two eggs with some brandy, and tlirov 
it into the tun or cask;— or, tie up some bran in a 
coarse thin cloth and put it into the vat; and above 
all things do not disturb the wort, as fermentation 
will not commence during any agitation of tlie 
wort 

To cJieck a too rapid fermentation. 
Mix some cold raw wort in the tun, or divide 
the whole between two tuns, where, by being in 
smaller body, the energy of the fermentation of 
the w hole w'ill he divided. Also, oi>en the doors 
and windows of the brew-house; — but, if it still 
frets, sprinkle some cold water over it; — or, if it 
frets in the cask, put in a mixture of a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, with a liandful of salt, to the 
hogshead. 

To brew fHtrter on the London system. 
Thames or New Kiver water is nidifierently 
Hsed, or hard water, raised into backs, and exposed 
for a few dajs to the air. 

Take a mixture of hrown, amber and pale malts, 
nearly in equal quantities, and turn them into the 
mash-tub in this oi*der. Turn on the first liquor 
at 165 degrees; mash one hour, and then coat the 
whole with diy malt. In one hour set Uie tap. 

Mix 10 lbs, of brown hops to the quarter of malt, 
half old, half new; boil the first wort briskly with 
the hops, for three cpiartei's of an hour, and after 
putting into the copper I^ lbs. of sugur, and 1^ lbs. 
of Leghorn juice (extract of liquorice), to the bar- 
rel, turn the whole into the coolers, rousing the 
wort all the time. 

Turn on the second liquor at 1 74 degrees, and 
in an hour set tap aguin. This second wort having 
run ofl', tm*ii on ueain at 145 degrees; mash for an 
hour, and stand fur the same; in the mean-time 
boiling the second wort with the same hops for an 
hour. Turn these into the coolers as belore, ai^d 
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H»1own Into fhc tub at 64 <leg;ree8, mixing the 1 and raise to 150 ilcgrcea. Mash a qoarter of 
T.^*l as it comes down. Cleanse tlie second day hour, and set tup at 132 tiejjrees; boil second w 



V. *• ' ili*5fiT«*s invviously throwing in a mixture ot" 
fvir :ifnl ««It, :iiid i-oiisinj* thoroiijjhly. 

Kir privair nnr, vwv} qtiiiitcr ol inalt ouglit to 
Ti-ii|iKi> h:irTils und :« hall', hut hix:wei>.s would 
pjii th:>- Ikutl-U to u i|uartfr. 

.h^thrr mfthod. — The followinp; article is to he 
r n<i<!f:ri:il as applicHhlo when not less tiiun r>0 
(jiLirt.fpi iif mail an* u^*d. 

TKt- lii(ii()r fur the first mash sliould he lirated 
ii tlic C'»in»cr to 15«> drjjnres in the prnpoi-lion of 
t»o |j4m-h to ^-acli i|uarter of mall, Mjiieh is to bo 
a*) i*t(iuil mixture of paie amher and l)i*uwii malts. 
TVo«.^ nn: nvAs\wi\ alK)Ut tliree quiuiers of an hour; 



an 

wort 
Cleanse 



an hour and a half. Tun at C4 degrees, 
in two days SS bairt^ls. 

liro-iPTt stout. 

The pifu'cduj-c is tlie sumo as in the preceding 
a:liclc, exiM'pt that one third, or one ludl the malt 
should be hruwn. 

JdOndoji ale. 

Almost ever)- county in Kni^land lias its variety 
of ah', but the difTcifiiee coiisisls chielly (ihe same 
qiianlily of malt and lions hi-in^ iisfd) in the |ire- 
paratiou of" tin; malt. \Vatrr oiay, in some cases, 
vaiy in ipialiiy, the hoiliii<r may be longer or 
shorter, or ihe liquor u>ay he turned on at a <liffer- 



L'l- liquor is thru allowi-tl to «tand on the jroods ent heat; hut these varieties being considei*ed, one 
*T li 'UP. The tr>p of the niahli tini is next opened gfiiend proci*ss serves for the whole. For good 
t-'M off the liquor as quickly as possible; and (he ' air, the malt and hops should he of the best quali- 
ty. I'oi" immcdialt; use, the malt should be all 
pair; bui if brewiMl for keeping, or in warm wea- 
ther, one fourth sliouhl be and>er malt. Six pounds 
of KtHitish hops should be used to the quai'ter, or 
10 lbs. f )r kc(-[>ing ale. 

To bvi 71' t\c'i but Tt-h from a quarUr of malt. 

In the bi*fwing of (mic quarter, turn on two bar- 
n-Is at I Tj iU*>;ree«»; inassh one hour: and k-t it stand 
Un' the same time. 

For beeond mash, turn on one barrel at 160 de- 
gives. Mash one hour and stimd one hour; boil 
the firHt uort briskly for one hour; and boil the sc- 
eond two hours, or till the whtde is two barrels. 
Cool down to fiO degrees and tim. ('leanse on the 
•1th day at 7'Jd(>^rces, piv\iously mixing two ounces 
of ginger, .^ an ouiure of salt, and a handful of Hour. 

Ki'i'p ilio w Diking tun closi-ly covered, and just 
Ix'fon- tiie head bi-^ins to fall, skim the tip, and 
nmse in the reM. When the hlebs are large and 
(in the fi*c>t, rouse in .^ an ounce of salt of tailar, a 
handful of maltrtl bean-Hour, and some fix^sli yeast, 
afti'r which it will fi-rmrnt more kindly, and the 
rlrauMing ma\ soon fulliiw, uith the iic:\v lu-ad on. 
Take I'aiH- to fill np the cask uhiic working, and 
brfiu'c bnn;;in;^ put a handful of seahled hops into 
<-ai li. h MiK-riiuis the ft-rnK-ntalion is toiulucted 
In hkiiiMMin;r, as sri.)o as tliu lu ad iKtu's a vt-astv 
app'TiiMni'i-: tln-ii by skimming and rousing at otlen 
as <itiii-r tii-ads :ii-i>'i.-, till no ctlitT bead appi-ars. 

(M*, 4'b:u)tiii^ may (;ike pl:ici> uiihtuit skinnning 
or rousing, us snon :;■> the hi-a<t brgins (o fall, tak- 
ing caiv, tiy niirins ot' a jiiprri-in^ within the tun, 
tluil till- yi:tst ilors nil puvs jhtotlir barrels. The 
qu:'ntii\ tit' h >p>« boib-d hi the Mori shuultl \ar}'ac- 
roj-tiin^ I I the inu-iiliun. Six pounds Mill suffice 
fur all- I »r |iii'-«'iil use. 

Ill ihi- a!) ivf iii>t«ni-e a barrel and a (piarter of 
liqn ir :il !.<■.> di ;ri-' is ma) afterguards be tunned for 
a li.e'i'i 1 i.it t;ilil<- hi-i'i*. 



tvi i« to be leli u|k'U till the next liqufu' is brouglit 
I'lto ill'* tun, tluit the goods may drain. During 
iKit, th'.* iKfCoiid liquor has lH*en lieating, and nuiy 
!'!••« h')nrs and tliree ipiarters, or three hnurs 
f'>r:i the iK-^inning, have aapiiit^tl tin: heat of lO'J 
»*■ in*--«, tlie quantity bi-ing one hurn-l to a cjuarter 
tt nidr. M:tsli thii half, for thn*e ipiarters of an 
K Qr: I« t it rtand one hour, and then let it it be run 
' f in th-:- c:jur»»* of half an hour moiv; at about five 
ii *m and a haif from th«.' beginning, ihe tliinl 
BbL«ii ^h<>:iltl he made at ISO degix'es; tlie quaniity 
*t -.i.^in--* bjrn.1 t'.) the quarter. -M:ish this half 
^. b-'ir, It.'l it stand one hour, and tap as lurfore. 

A f •'ifih liipior is M'ldoni mashed, but if it is, it 

n.tt •f: t---'l«l «'r blood warm, a<4 it is of no use but 

!. Hitki- iIm: *>'iur In-er for tinings, and it is of little 

r •f.x- fiK'iir- lifiw it is done. Some brewers tisi' it 

fir f'li rir-t liijUfir of tin* next brewing, but this is 

%c9 r^-rliapo a ;:oim1 plan, as it often beuoines foxed, 

V d iImti it Tjitut!« the wlioh* brewing. These worts 

v»- {'•!>•- iKiih'd with from VZ\o l4{>oundbof hopsio 

*.:•• if-tai't-r of m.ilr, if the liquor is intend(;d for 

L •{•til.; HfirlJ nrmlh'^, but in the ordinary run 

■.*■ :i ri- .-, lift inleiidi*<l f U' kej'ping, 5 lbs. m:»y be 

a /^ :• -.f. Th'.' firM worl sbi'ild bi; boiled one 

« .r. liiv sctvjud two li'j'ir.', and the third four 

I ".f -uri-t* are now to !»«' cndi-d «lown as exp«*- 
"? •■ '.*!* *• llej wi-jtf'i' r will permit, lo abniii Xy) 
. j-r>M--, if the nii'«li>iiii h- at of the atniuspbere it 
>', , .' r*. r i!.-^/,* »; if it is moi c f-r le^"', :dl'j\*anee 
-_ »•; 'p- Tiin!"' 'At bi t.ire iliixe'eil. All tin* three 
'm —4 .4:- l» :■-. br .u.;lil inii» the squju-e t«)gi iber, 
I :. • .1 t';-. ■ pii.ls if ^eait t > tin- i[ii:irl< r of in;ili 
■ -. ',\» pr-'ji 'iti^'ii of ftd-'n-itr; 14 :irbilr:iiy , as 
. - ii.N iip -'I ih' e-'l'iii:- of lb<- in;dt. 

'it ■'• '-.r .''.'i-r /j';-?'-'v 'f f">': i\ 
I ;*k- 1 •■itk >>: p:ile in.dt, t a ^:i- k r>t aiuber do. 

-, : • • k^M-k •f bi 'Mil i!o. 

I *-i. «.o i» I Iminls fiir fir-t nri^h at lOJ d«-- 
— — «»-i-oii<l iiia»li, OIK harnl :iiid a li:df at l.'v! 



'i'n .'hi'-, J alf I. 'I ffnui(lfatnri!'*t. 

A bMvhi 1 and lbre«: qnarl(-r-« of^nMind malt, ami 

r.^^r^- «. — 'bird ma»h, tu(i banxds, at l-i'J degrees. \\ poimd of hrtps, an: snHieient to make IS gallons 

y. . i l:i>. ijl'ii* w mA fild hiipo, ainl 'J o/. t t por- of goiHl iHinilv idi>. That tb ' vicciiariiie inalti:rof 

•^T' rT«.'.«>t.-*, in lb*- fu>t unit. C'ool, fi-iment, and > the mall iiia\ be extracted by infnsiun, without the 

c*"*' *' ** <' 'rdi'i^ I'l the pn \i>»u.i ins'rurli«iiiH. I'riiina, iln- teinpi-miiu't nl the water hliouiti notex- 

/*. ; f-.tf /■•#■ .V'' '#jj .l/r •llrTii/-'» /•.'«/!. , ceed 1J.'» or lii'J lie^. r.tbi-i-nlu ii^s thermoim ler. 

f 'i .' t - .ti '\\*. ip'tluk i.i I'.ie ;ii '!' lin;;; t1ii-r- The i|ii:iiitii\ 'if u.ihr "ii'-uld be poniTii on the 
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de, and the uliolc heinu: 



I c.«i. .: 



in dl :i'> H|f I (|ii\ :iN po<.>.i:»ie, anu llie uiioic Deilig 
ui li iiiivf d tii^i till i- li\ ar(i\e Mil ring, the msmI 
sb lid t >•'- il>*^. I\ r i^eri d cxi r t>ir an bour; if the 
.'lii. r ii ill, i r ;tii hnoi :iiid a half. If haul 
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r ,'p'-l '«i(h .)'• ImII'' i->, :ili>l rii->' t'l ll>-> 
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\\.\\' V ill- • iii|>l yi >1. il should be boiled, and the 

t.-ii.; -.-r I'u.i .ill iMi iI, by I xpii-iii-i.* to liie ainio- 

I' . I s lii II I ■' f'T l'"«' tli^iees Fahivnlieit; 

Il 1 .1111 w.iii |- t^ ii^i d, il Ilia} lie addi'ti lo ihc 

!<■ >> ■> Il a.ri\e> I'l I.I.I di-gives. Ihirih^ 

Ii..' iiiii> itiis pi •If. •- M ;;'-iii^ I n, Uie hops kliould 
ii( inliiM-'l in a vIo.h* %e(isel, in us much boiling 
for tliinl mabh witli 5'J barrels, „ wnter as ^»iU cmvt thein, fov two \kouT«« "V^W 
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qnor maj Cheo be iquieeied out, tnd kept closelj 
covered. 

The hops should then be boiled for abont ten 
minutes, in double the auantitj of water obuined 
from the infused hop, ana tlie strained liquor, wlien 
cohl, may be added with the infusion, to the wort, 
when it has fallen to the temj^rature of 70 deg. 
The object of infusin|^ the hop in a close vessel 
previousl/ to boiling, is to preserve the essential 
oil of the hop, which renders it more sound, and, 
at the same time, more wholesome. A pint of good 
thick yeast should be well stirred into the mixture 
of wort and hops, and covered over in a place of 
the tero[>erature of G5 deg. Fahrenheit; and when 
the fermentation is completed, the liciuor may be 
drawn oft' into a clean cask previously rinsed with 
boiling water. When the slow fermentation which 
will ensue has ceased, the cask should be loosclv 
bunged for two days, when, if the liquor be let\ 
quiet, the bung may be properly fastened. The 
pale malt is the best, because, when highly dried. 
It does not afibrd so much saccharine matter. If 
the malt be new, it should be exposed to the air, 
in a dry room, for two days previously to its being 
used; but if it be old, it may be usctf in VZ or t20 
hours after it is ground. The great difterence 
in the flavour of ale, made by ditfei-ent brewers, 
appears to arise from their employing different 
species of the hop. 

Another method ofbrereinq' ale. 

For 36 gallons, take of malt (u.sually pale), 2.^ 
bushels, sugar, 3 lbs. just boiled to a colour, lions, 
S lbs. 8 oz. coriander seeds, L oz. capsicum, ^ a 
drachm. 

Work it 2 or 3 days, beating it well up once or 
twice a day; when it begins to full, cleanse it by 
adding a handful of salt, and some wheat-flour. 
Table beer ojdu, from pale tmilt. 

The first mash should be at 170 deg. viz. two 
barrels per quarter; let it stand on the grains three- 
quarters of an hour in hot weather, or one hour if 
cohl. Second mash, 145 deg., at 1^ barrels per 
quarter, stands half an hour. Third, 105 de^., two 
barrels i>er quarter, stands half an hour, bourth, 
130 deg., three hansels, stands two hours. The 
first wort to be boiled with G lbs. of hops jier quar- 
ter, for an hour and a half, the second wort to be 
boiled with the same hops two hours, and tlie re- 
mainder three hours. The whole to be now heat- 
ed as low as 55 deg., if the weather permits, and 
put to work with about 5 pints of yeast \tev quar- 
ter; if the weather is too warm to get them down 
to 55 deg., a leas proportion will be sufficient. The 
eight barrels of liquor first used, will be reduced 
to six of beer to each quarter; one barrel being left 
in the grains, and another eva[iorated in boiling, 
eooling, and working. 

Table beer from tntgnr. 

To 4 pounds of coarse brov^n sugar, add 10 gal- 
lons of water, then put in tlii*cc ounces of hups, and 
let the whole boil for tliree nuarters of an hour, and 
work it as usual, it shouhi be kept a week or ten 
days before it is tapped, when it will improve daily 
afterwards, witliin a modein&tc time of consumj)- 
tion. 

Table beer from treacle. 

Another method, and fur a smaller quantity, is, 
to put a pound of ti*eacle to eight qiuirts of boiling 
vrater: add two bay-leaves, and a quarter of an 
ounce of ginger in powder. Boil the whole for 
fifteen minutes, tlien let it become cool, and work 
it with yeast. 

Another method. — For ten barrels. Take of 
malt, 8 busliels, hons, 8 pounds, sugar, 8 pounds 
made into colour, bpanisii liquorice, 8 ox. treacle, 
lOlbi. Proeetd as above. 



Alt and tmaU beer on Mr CM^tpian. 
Utendlo, 

These are first, a copper, eoating 5iL that vtO 
contain at least 40 gallons. 

Second, a mashing-tub, costing 90a. to coataia 
60 gallons; for the malt is to be in this along with 
the water. It must be a little broader at top than 
at bottom, and not quite so deep as it is wide 
across the bottom. In the middle oi the bottom there 
is a liole about two inches over, to draw the worto£ 
Into this hole goes a stick a foot or two longer 
than the tub is higl). This stick is to be about two 
inches through, and tafiered for about eight incbei 
upwards, at Uie end that goes into the hole, whidi 
at last it fills up as closely as a eork. Before anj 
thing else is put into the tub, lay a little bundle of 
fine birch about half the bulk of a birch broon, 
and well tiefl at both ends. This being laid over 
the hole (to keep back the grains as the wort goes 
out) put the tapered end of the stick down thrMijh 
it into the hole, and thus cork the whole up. Hien 
have something of weight sufficient to keep the 
birch steady at the bottom of the tub, %ith a hole 
through it to slip down the stick; the best thiaf 
for this purpose will be a leaden collar for ttK" stick, 
with the hole large enough, and it should weigh 3 
or 4 pounds. 

TliinI, an underback, or shallow tub, eoating S5a 
to go under the mash-tub for the wort to run into 
when drawn from the grains. 

Fourth, a tun-tub, that will contain 30 galkms, 
to put the ale into to work, the mash-tub serving 
as a tun-tub for the small beer. Beatdes these t 
couple of coolers, or shallow tubs, about a foot 
deep; or. if there are four it may be aa well, in or- 
der to effect the cooling more quickly; the whole 
costing 25«. 

Procesi of brevdng the ale. 

Begin by filling the copper with water, and neit 
by making tlie water boil. Then put into the 
mashing-tub water sufficient to stir and aeparate 
the malt. The degree of heat that the water is to 
be at, before the malt is put in, is ^ne hundred and 
oeveiUy degi'eea by the thermometer: but, without 
one, take this rule: when you can, looking down into 
the tub, see your face clearly in the water, the wa- 
ter is hot enough. Now put in the malt and atir it 
well in the water. In this state it should eontinue 
for about a quarter of an hour. In the meanwhile 
fill uj^) the copper, and make it boil; and then put 
in boiling water sufficient to give eighteen gallont 
of ale. 

When the proper quantity of water is in, atir the 
malt again well, and cover the mashing-tub over 
with sacks, ami there let the mash stand for two 
houi*8: then <lraw off the wort. The mashinc^ub 
is placed on a couple of stools, so as to be nble to 
put the underback under it, to receive the wort, at 
It conies out of the hole. When the underbaek ia 
put in its place, let out the wort by pullira; up the 
fitick that corks the hole. But, observe, this aliek 
(which goes six or eight inches through the hoJc) 
must be raised by degi*ees, and the wort must be 
let out slowly in order to keep back the sedimeot. 
So that it is necessary to have sometliing to keep 
the stick up at the point where it is to be raised, 
and fixed at fdk* the lime. To do this the simplest 
thing is a stick across the mashing-Cun. 

As the ale-wort is drawn ofl'into the small un* 
derback, lade it out of that into the tun-tub; put 
the wort into the copper, and add a |X>und and a 
half of good hops, well rubbed and se|)arated aa 
they are put in. Now make the copiier buil, and 
keep it, with the lid off, at a good brisk boil for a 
full hour, or an hour and a halfl When the boil- 
ing it done, put the liquor into the eoolera} bil 
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yat the hopi In a tnuJl dotbct-basket, or 
'-baskeL Now set die coolen in tlie most 
ieot place, in doors or out of doors, as most 
ient. 

iifxl stage is the tun-tub, where the liquor 
) work. A grcHt |K>iiit is, the degree of heal 
!■ liquor is to be al, when it is set to work. 
r<){ier heat is seventy liegrees ; so tiuit a 
mett-r nixkes the matter suie. In the coun- 
r determine the degree of heat by merely 
a fiueer into the liquor. 
n CO* ilcrd to the pro|>er heat, put it into tlie 
, and put in about half a pint of good yeast, 
r yemst shoulft first be put into half a gallon 
iqucM*, and mi\e<l well; stiiring in with the 
handful of wheat or rye-flour. This mix- 
llieu to be poured out clean into the tun- 
ij the mass of the liquor agitated well, till 
K be well mixed with the whole. When 
lor is thus ftroperly iiut into the tun-tub and 
srking, cover over the top, by laying a sack 
ai-ross it. 

tun-tub should stand in a place neither too 
or t<K> culd. Anv cool place in summer, 
' warm place in wmter, and if the weather 
coUi^ some cloths or sacks shouM be put 
lie tun-tub while tlic beer is working. In 
ix or eight hours a fnithy he:id will rise 
c liquor^ and it will keep' rising, more or 
vlv, fur -48 hours. The best wuv is to take 
i\Mh, at the end of about 24 hours, with a 
I skimmer, and in 1*2 houi*s take it off again, 
on, till tlie liquor has doiie vforkingy ancl 
p DO more yeast. Then it is beer; and, 
IS quite ro/r/, (fur aU or ttrong beer^) put 
be cntk by means o(tiftmnel. It must be 
'ore this is done, or it will be foxed; that 
a rank and disagreeable taste. 
aisk should lean a little on one nile when 
L, because the beer will ipnrk agaiih, and 
Hr« yeast out of the bung hole. Sometliing 
%ffin thit vorkiug-j which may continue for j 
:hree days, S4i that when the beer is putting j 
aak, a a^iilhn or two shonltl be leftt to keep 
p with a4 the working produces emptiness, 
when tike working is completely over, 
m ca^k up to its level. Put in a handful of 
is/ta; fill the cask (luitc full and bung it 
■ch a bit of coarse linen round the bung, 
a the ca^k \% empty ^ g^'^t care must be taken 
it tt^ftliy uft^ »:) that no air getb in; fur, if ; 
B»ak IS Tooi/Ailrr/aitd ttMjileilfvr ever, 

7 lie tmiill heer. 
r-«ii gallons of boiling water are to go into 
itai«i;;*tiib; tlie grains are to be ucll blin'cd 
arLKT; the masliing-tnb is to l>e covered 
•\ live mash is to stand in tiuit state for Oil 
cTi iiraw it oH' into the tun-tub. 
aa tiiiit.' tht: cop(*er will be empty again, liy 
ale liqiifir to cool. Now put the small | 



:xi, iiav ancr u is oreweu. 
All the utensils sliould be well cleaned and put 
ray as soon as tliey are done with. *« I am now," 
ys Mr C/obbet, ** in a farm house, where the 



qvite cold; but ti little warm i or else it will not 
work in the barrel, which it ouglit to do. It will 
not work so strongly nor so long as ale; and may 
be put into the barrel much sooner; in general tho 
next day after it is brewed. 

All lh( 
away 
say; 

iame act of utensils have been used for forty yeartj 
and the owner tells me, tliat they may last iov forty 
years longei'. " 

To brew ale and porter from tttgar and malt. 
To eveiy jpiarter of malt take 100 pounds of 
brown sugar, and in the result, it will be found 
that the sugar is equal to the malt. The quarter 
of malt is to be brewed with the same proi>oitions, 
! as though it were two quarters; and sugar is to be 
put into the tun, and the first woit let dowa upon 
It, rousing the whole well together. 
The other worts are then to be let down, and the 
I fermenuiion and other processes caiTied on as in 
! the brewing of malt. 
To brew four biuheU ofmalt, with oidy one copper^ 
mas/t'tubt and cooler. 
If tlic mash-tub holds two bairels, it is better 
than a smaller one, that there may be room enough 
for mashing; in such a one fix a brass cock of thive 
quarters ot an inch bore, let it be a plug and bas- 
ket. Use soft water (for brown or amber malt), 
covered with three or four handsful of malt or bran, 
if tlie water is thoroughly clear; if not, put as much 
salt as will lie on a crown-piece, into a copper that 
holds at least one barrel, containing 36 gallons; 
and as it heats and the scum rises, take it on before 
it boils in. Then, when it begins to boil, lade two 
liailsful first into tlie mash-tub, and put two pails- 
ful of cold water into the copiier in their room, and 
just boil all again; then convey all tlie hot water 
into the mash-tub, and when the face can be seen 
in it, mix the malt a little at a time. Wash, and 
let all stand two hours under a cover of cloths; at 
the end of which run a drizzling stream, and faster 
by degrees, on a few hops, to secure it. While 
the first wort is standing and running off, another 
copi>er must boil to clean vessels, and what is used 
this way is to be supplied by adding moie cohl 
water, and boiling it again, two pailsful of which 
are to be thrown on the grains, as the first wort 
nins off. ThesK.^ four ^ilstul of hot water are al- 
lowed for the nudt to absorb, being a bucket to 
each bushel, and thus the brewer has nearly a fiUl 
b:irrel of fii>bt woil come off, ^hich is to be boiled 
\iith half a pound of hops till it breaks, first into 
i very small {Kirlicles, and then into larger, till the ' 
I (lakes are as large as wheat chaflT. As soon as the 
{ first woit has run ofl'b'om the masli-tub, the second 
copper of boiling water is to be put over the grains 
I and ma&Iicd. '1 his is to stand one hour befoi*e it ia 
■ begun to be discharged; and while this is standing 
ti*r ale liqimr to cool. Now put the small ; and running ofl*, the fir»t woit is to be boiled and 
rt i*Uo t/te copper with the hops used befoiv, > put into coolers, and a third copper of only lieated 
I fuifapoundoffie*hhop9iiiiil*:il to them; ii water is to be thrown over the grains, as soim aa 
|i<|UL>r lioil brikkly fur an hour, ,\ the second woit is spent off, which also is to be 

lite KTaiiii ami the sediment clean out of [ inashed. 

baM(-<ub, put tlie birch twigs in again, and .; While this is Manding for one hour, and tlicn 
■ llir slick as before. Put the basket o\er, ,j nin ofl', boil the second Wdit with half a j>ouiul of 
r iIk liqu'ir from the cop[H:r-( putting the ij fresh hopH, till it bivaks into- small imiticles, and 
ftrill dJHl |if>ur it into the iiiashing-liib I. iinmedialely after boil the third copper, with 4 
liw Mik*-t. Take tlie basket away, throw , ouncei of fix'sh hops during one lioiir, for this last 
I to tiie ihiiighill, and leate the small beer wort is to<i meagtv to uliow its lime by bivakiiig. 
I cm/ in //k* ifuiM/unj^'tub. l\\ this iiielhod,iii a ImiitvI cop^ier, may Im* buil- 

if ialo rt-maiii to bi* set to workiutf; only, cd thiity-oiie g-.dloiis of neat first woit, which is to 
hC will be ^uulKil in propQVtion i and llieit: ■ be co<di-d, worked, an«l then put into two kildci>- 
J6 gaUuiii ul siuall beer, three half || kins, one of entire ale, but the second a little 
WML f' weaker on account of having had five gallons of Uic 

r, H with the ale, onl^, in the ease .1 •ceond wort put ioto it to AU it up. 6esidi>a lids, 
kHTa it ihould b« out mto eaik, not i the brewer will have • ho|shc«d tn fou^ mbaWVmk ^ 
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made with tlic second and third coppers of after- 
worts. 

To brew Welch ale. 

Take 3 quarters of thi- best jialc malt, 25 lbs. of 
hops, 7 lbs. of sngiir, and ^ lb. p^ins of paradise. 

Turn on tht; first lif|Uor at 178 deptres. Mash 
'for an hour sind a half, and stand two hours. Turn 
on second liquor at 190 <lcgit:e8, and stand two 
hours. Boil an hour and a half, and put in the 
sujjar just bel'ore turning into the coolers. Pilcli 
the tun at 62 dcgi-ces and \>ut in the liquorice root. 
Cleanse at 80 degt-ees, using salt and flour. 

After the stvond mash, turn on for table beer at 
150 degrees. Ma&li tlirec quarters of an houi', and 
fetand two hours. 

To bretp ^Burton ale. 

Of this strong ale, onlj a barrel and a half is 
(IraM'u from a quarter, at 180 degi*ecs for the first 
mash, and 100 degrees for the second, followed by 
a gvle of table brer. It is tunned at 58 chrgrec.s, 
and chausc'd at 7'Z ilegrees. The Burton brewers 
use the finest pale malt, and grind il a day or two 
before being used. They employ Kentish hops, 
from six to eight pounds per (piarler. 
To brevf Ring-jo'iud ale. 

This brewing produces two bwrels and a ludf 
from the <piarter. The best pale malt and pocket 
hops are used at the rate of mx pounds to the quar- 
ter. Turn on first mash at 1 80 degives, and second 
mash at 190 degrees. Pitch the tun at 60 degrees, 
and cleanse at 80 degrees. Mash successively one 
hour, and thive quarters of an huur, standing an 
hour and a half, and two hours. Add in the tun 
two j>ounds of > east for every barrel, and coat witli 
salt and flour after the first skimming. 

After the second mash, turn on fur Uible beer, at 
150 degrees. 

To brtruf ^Vo^f/zij^/iaw ole in the small ivay. 

The first copperftil of boiling water is to be ]mt 
into the mash-tub, there to lie a tpiailer of an hour, 
till tiie sleam is far spent; or as soon as the hot 
water is i>ut in, throw into il a {tail or two of cold 
ualer, whii-li will bring it at once to a proper tem- 
Kialure; then lit three bushels of mall run leisure- 
y inlo it, and stir or ntash all the while, but no 
jaore ihan just 'to keep the mull froni clulting or 
hailing; when that is done, ])iil one bushel of diy 
mall at the top, and let it stand co\ered two hours, 
or till ihe next copperful of water is boiled, then 
lade over the nudt tiuve hand-bowlsful at a time. 
'J'iiese run oil* at the lock or l.ip by a very sumll 
stream before moi'e is put on, N\hich again nnist be 
returned inlo the mash-tub till it conies olV exceed- 
ingly fine. This slow way taki s sixteen hours in 
brewing four bushels of mall. Between the lad- 
ings, put Void waler into the cojtper to boil, while 
the other is i*umting ofl*; by this nteans, the copper 
is kept up nearly lull, and the cock is kept ruii- 
uing to the end of the brewing. Only twenty-one 
gallons must be saved of the llrsl woit, which is 
i-eserved in a tub, wherein four ounces of hoi)S are 
put, and Uien it is to be set by. 

For tlie second wort there aiv twenty gallons of 
\tater in the copper boiling which must be laded 
owr in the same nuumer as the former, but no cold 
waler neeil be mixed. W'heu half of this is run 
out into a tub, it must be directly put inlo tlie cop- 
per with ludf of the first wort, strained through the 
uiv'wing sieve as il lies on a sn^all loose wooden 
frame over the coppt-i*, in order lo keep those hops 
Uiat were first put in to preserve il, which is to 
make the first copper twenty-one gallons. Then, 
upon its beginning to boil, put in h pound of hop& 
in one or tuo canvass b.tgs, somewhat lai*ger tlian 
will just vontaiu the hops, that an allowance may 
be given for their swell; this boil very bri^y for 
an houi*, when take the hops out and conunue 
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boiling the wort by itself till it breaks into partielei 
a little ragged; it' is then done, and must be dis- 
persed into the cocding tubs very shallow. ■ Put 
the remainder of the first and second wort together, 
and boil it in the s:tme manner, and with tlie same 
quantity of fresh hops, as the first. 

By this method of brewing, ale may be made as 
strong or as small as is thought fit, and so may the 
small beer that comes after. 

'J'o brtno DorcJiester ale. 

Boil the water, and let it stand till the face esn 
be seen in it; theit put the malt in by degrees, and 
stir it; let it stand two hours; then turn on tlie 
]iroi>er complement. Boil the wort and ho|is 

4 hilly minutes; cool it as soon as possible, stirring 
t so that the bottoms may be mingled; then set it 
in the g}ie-lun, until it gathers a head, which must 
bo skimmed ofl*; then put in the yeast, and work it 
till the head ftills; then clean.<^ it, keeping the cask 
filled up so \ox\^ as it will work. 

The malts used ain: l-:3d pale, and S-3<ls amber, 
with six or seven pounds of hops to the quarter. 
By the thermometer, the heat of the first Iiqui>r is 
170 degrees, and of the seconil ISO degrees, and tlie 
pi'oduce is two barrels per (piarter. 
To brtno Essex ale. 
Procure two mashing-tubs, one that will mash 
4 bushels, and the other t^, and a copper that holds 
half a hogshead. The water, when boiled, is put 
into the largest tub, and a pail of cold water imme- 
diate!)' on that: then put tlic malt in by a haod- 
bowltul at a time, stilling it all the while, and to 
on in a gi-eater quantity by degrees; (for the danger 
of balling is mostly at first) till at last half a bushdi 
of dr}' malt is left for a tot>-eover: thus let it stand 
three hours. In the mean wliile, anoUier copper 
of water is directly heated, and put as before into 
the other mash-tub, for ma&liing two busliels vi 
malt, which stands that time. Then, after the wort 
of the four bushels is run ofl*, let that also of tlie 
two bushels spend, and lade it over the four bush- 
els, the cock running all the while, and it will 
make in all a copper and a half of wort, which is 
boiled at twice; that is, when the fint copper is 
boiled an hour, or till it bre;dc8 into lai-ge flakes, 
then take half out, and put the I'emaining i-aw wort 
to it, and boil il about half an hour till it is broke. 
Now, while the two worts are running off, a cop- 
per of water almost scalding hot is made ready, and 
l)Ut over the goods or grains of both tubs; after 
an bourns standing the cock is turned, and tliis se- 
cond wort is boiled away, and put over tlie groins 
of both tubs to stand an hour; when ofl*, it is |>ut 
ij into the coi>per and boiled again, and tlien serves 
' hot instead of the first water, for masliing four 
bushels of fresh malt; afler il has again Iain three 
hours, and is spent ofl*, it is boiled; but while in 
the mash tub, a copper of water is heated to put 
over the goods or grains which stands an hour, and 
is then boiled fi>r small-beer. And thus roar bt 
brewed 10 bushels of malt w illi 2 pounds aitd a Ualf 
of hops for the whole. 

To brew Bai^istabUt ale. 
Boil the water, then throw twopaAs of coJcliutO 
the mash-tun, and afterwards the boiling water; 
then immediately put in the malt, half a bushdi at 
a time. After stirring it till all is soaked, cap it 
with malt or bran, and cover it close lo stand three 
hours, then see if the mash is sunk in the middle, 
which it will sometimes do, and when it docs, it 
shows the strength, and mubt be filled level with 
boiling waler to stand half an hour after, when it 
is to be run off in a goose quill stream, whidi is to 
be retuiTie<l upon the grains again, by a bowl or 
pailful at a time, as far back as (jossible from tbo 

I cock; for then tlie liquor strains tlirough the body 

II of the gi'ains, and ai last comes very fioit. Otbi{»* 
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vise flie thick naKi are fbreed down to the cock. 
Thit it called doubling; continue to do lo for half 
An hoar, then tton, and let it itand half an hour 
longer in winter, out not in lummer. Then rub 
four poondt of hops Terj fine into tlic sieve for Uie 
wnrt to run o^\ do not draw it off too near before 
lading over more boiling water out of the copper. 
This i» to be continued till the whole quantity of 
ale wort is obtained, which, with all the hops, is 
to be boiled till the liciuor breaks or curdles. Now 
rmptf all into larg;e earthen long pans or coolers. 
This work, when cold, with the same hops altogether 
thus: put a little yeast (as little as possible}, and 
that nuC a day old, to a Quantity, and mix that with 
all the rest to woik twelve or fourteen hours, and 
then strain it directly into the barrel, where keep 
filling it until it is done woiking. 

jTo brew Edinburgh ale. 

Adopt the best pale malt 

1«L Mash two liarrels per quarter, at 183 deg. 
(iro); mash three quarters of an hour, let it stand 
one hour, and allow half an hour to. run off the 
worL 

4d. Maah one barrel per quarter, at 190 dcg. 
^193); math three quarters of an hour, let it stand 
thnre quarters of an hour, and tap as before. 

Sd. Ma^ one barrel per quarter, at 160 dcg.; 
mash half an hour, let it stand half an hour, and 
teas before. 

The first and seeond wort may be mixed toec- 
ihcr, boilinj^ them about an hour or an hour and a 

ntcr, with a quantity of hops proportioned to 
tiae the beer is intended to be kept. 

rhe two first may be mixed at the heat of 60 or 
fiS deg. in the gyle-tun, and the second should be 
' separately fur small beer. 
7'p brew fFmdtor tde. 
Sqnaiters of the best pale malt, half a cwt. 
^ hopa, S lbs. of honey, 1 lb. of cqriander seed, 
half lb. of grains of paradise, half lb. of orange 
peel, and two and a half lbs. of ground liquorice 



bops should be of the best kind, and soaked 
■Q night in cold liquor. Turn on at 180 deg. 
thoroaghly an hour and a quarter, and stand 
Boil one hour. 

I second liquor at 195 deg. and stand 
qoaiten of an hour. Boil three hours, 
on third liquor at 165 deg. mash three 
of an hour, and stand the same. Pitch 
tan at fiO deg. and cleanse at 80 on the third 
Skim as soon a# a dose yeasty head appears, 
Tcast arises. Half a )iound of ho 
snould be roused in. and the whole 



which mast be ascertained by dipping the thermo* 
meter one minute into the liquor. Stir the malt 
well up with a mashing stick, or mashing iron, for 
ten minutes, lo divide every particle of malt from 
each otiicr, keeping the heat from' 170 to 180 de* 
grccs for two hours (lo prevent the liquor from 
being over heated, damp the fire with wet ashes, 
and loave the door open); then draw off the wort 
very gently (xhsi it may run fine) into one of Vko 
coolers, und put all the hops (rubbing them lo 
break the lumps) on the top of the wort, to keep it 
hot till the lime for retummg it into the machine. 
Having drawn off the ale woil, put into the ma- 
cliine ten ^dlons of cold water to each bushel of 
malt. Brisken the fire, and make tlie liquor 180 
degrees of heat, as soon as [lossible, which must be 
ascertained bv dipping the Uiermonicter one mi* 
nute into the !i(|Uor. llaving ascertained that the 
liquor is at 180 degrees of heat, stir the malt well 
up, as bt'fore, for ten minutes, keeping the heat 
from 170 to 180 degrees for one hour and a half; 
then draw off this table Immt woil into the other 
I cooler, and covlt it ovrr to keep it hot, until time 
lor returning it into the machine for bciiling. Hav- 
ing drawn off the table beer wort, clean the ma- 
chine from the grains, and I'ctum the first wort in* 
to the mui'hine, with all tlte hops, taking care the 
hops are all within the cylinder, and that none of 
them get into the centre or between the cylinder 
anil outer boiler. Make it boil as quick as you 
can, and let it boil one hour; after which damp Uie 
fli*e, aiif! draw it off into a cooler or coolers, which 
I should be placed in the air, \iher(- it will cool 
' quick; then return the second woii into the ma- 
I chine, to the ho|is, make it boll as quick as you 
I can, and let it boil one hont*; put out the fir(f;draw 
I off the won, and put it into a cooler placed in the 
' air to cool quick. When the w(»rts in the cooler 
are cooled down to 70 derives of heat liy the ther» 
roometer, |iut the propuriion of a gill of fre&h thick 
yeast lo evri-v nine pdlous of wort into the cooU 
i ern, fii*st thinning the veaHl with a little of the 
woil before you )Mit it in, that it may the better 
mix; and when the ale wort is cooled down to 60 
degrees of heat, draw it off fi-oni llic cooIcth, with 
Uie yeast and si'diincnt, and put it into the nuip 
chine boiler (the inaehiiie boiler having been pre* 
viously cleared from the linpu and cylinder), 
which form.H a convenient \ehiN:l, placed on its 
stand, for the ale to fi:rment in, which must be 
kept fennenling in it with the cover on, until UiO 
i head has the ap^iearance of a thick brown yeast oa 
ps per i the suiface, an inch or two deep, which will take 
left to I three or four days. — [N. 11. If the tenii>erature of 




«r siiouli] be roused in, and the whole left to | "»«'«c or tour ciaysi.— j^.^. ». n me lemiieraiure oi 
'. Also rouse in ^x ouuces of salt, half a l the neatlier i.s beluu 53 de;;ix'es of iieat by the 
d cif ftoor, six ounces of ground ginger, and l the tluTmonieler, it will be better to place the fer* 



of ground caraway seed 
drugs above mentione<l arc forbidden, 
\0sr the prnalty of two hundred ]H)unds, and the 
of all utMisils; but of course private fa- 
mii*ei arv at librrty to use whatever they please. 
5K.«^ittg but malt and hops are permitted to public 
Wwwers, except the colouring extract; and drug- 
pma wtko sell to brewers are sulycet to a penalty 
^ f «• h^snifnnt |ioonds. 

ale yields about 3} barrels to the quai^ 



T^ Amr -mUk yeedkaitC§ twtable machine, by 
«4srA lAe maU it bmlea without maahing. 
TW ■rriag, by brewing one bushel of malt, ia 
kalC 

chine being plaeed ready for use, put the 

the cylinder, (faking care none goes into 

li^ Mir hctwecn the cylinder and outside 

Mialb add fbwteca nlloM of eold water to eaeli 

> ^^A^ Mak, Ihem lUhl the ire, and raise the 

; ^pv ti ItO 4^ «• of hnty M acMM M 




monting \ebsel in a biluulion not ex[>osed to the 
cold]; — when the head ban this apIK-araiice, draw 
oft* liie beer fn>in the yeast and bottoms into % 
clean cask, which must be filled full, and when 
done working, put in a handful of dry hops, biiu^ 
it down tight, and blow it in a cool cellar. This 
ale will he fit to lap in tlinv or four weeks. 

I1ie second wort for luhle Immt sliould be put 

from the coolers, witli yeaKt and sediment, into an 

upright cask, with the cover off, or top head out, 

I at not exceeding GO degrees of heat; and as soon as 

' you i»erceive a brow n yeast on llie surface, draw it 

off free froni'lhe yeast and bottoms into a dean cask* 

which inubt hv kept filletl full, aiMl when dons 

: working ^ i>ut in a handful of dry hop% bung it 

i down tight, and slow it in a co'd cellar. '!•■• 

table beer uill be fit to tap in a week, oi'ai soOAat 

fine. 

7 p make table ale. 
Mix the first and second wuris uigelhcr, andfcia 
ment It. and treat it IIm mine m tm «k. 
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To brewborter^ or brown beer, toiih table beer 
after f from She tame maJU and hop». 

Use pale and brown malt in equal quantities, 
ground coarse, and strong brown coloured hops of 
• glutinous quality. If the be^ is for present 
draught, three quarters of • pound of hops to each 
bushel of malt will be mfficient, but it intended 
for store begr, use one pound to each bushel of 
malt 

The process of brewing is the same as described 
for brewing ale, with table beer alter, except the 
heat of eadi mash must not be so high by 10 de- 
grees, on account of the brown malt; the first wort 
fermented by itself will be stodt porter, and fit to 
tap in three or four weeks; the second wort will be 
the table beer, and fit to tap in a week, or as soon 
as fine; but if you mix the first and second worts 
together, the same as for table ale, it will be good 
common porter. 

To brew table beer only. ' 

Let the malt be of one sort, of a full yellow co- 
lour (not brown malt), ground coarse, and strong 
brown coloured hops, (tt a glutinous quality. If 
for present draught, half a pound of hops to each 
bushel of malt wul be sufficienl ; but if for keeping 
two or three months, use one pound of hops per 
bashel. 

The process of brewing is the same as described 
for brewing porter and table beer, with the addi- 
tion of another wort; that is, filling the machine a 
third time with water befoi*e you take out the 
grains, and treating the third mash tlie same as tlie 
second. 

The first drawinsr off, or wort, with part of the 
second wort, to be boiled f first) one hour witli all 
the hops, and the remainuer of ihc second wort 
with tne third, to be boiled next one hour to the 
tame hops; these two boilings, when cooled down 
to 60 degrees of heat, (having (mt your yeast to it 
in the coolers at 70 degrees), must be put together 
to ferment in tlie machine boiler, and as soon as it 
has the appearance of a brown yeast on the surface, 
draw it off into tlie casks, which must be kept fill- 
ed full; and when done working, put into each 
eask a handful of dry hops, bung it down tight, and* 
put it into a cooler cellar. Tap in a week, or as 
soon as fine. 

This machine may be had from 8/. to 55^, and 
sets of coolers from 2/. to 31A 

Cheat and agreeable table beer. 

Take 15 gallons of water and boil one half, put- 
ting the other into a barrel; add the boiling water 
to the cold, with one gallon of molasses and a little 
yeast. Keep Uie bung hole oi>en till the fermenta- 
tion is abated. 

T\> make tuprar beer. 

\ttj excellent beer is made of sugar, and also 
of treacle. First boil a peck of bran in 10 gallons 
of water; strain the bran oil', and mix with the 
brannr water three pounds of sugar, first stining 
it well; when cool enough, a(hl a tea-cupful of tlie 
best yeast, and a table-spoonfid of flour to a bowl 
neariy full of the saccharine matter, which, when 
it has fermented for about an hour, is to be mixed 
with the remainder, and hopped with about half a 
pound of hops, and the following day, it may be 

J vat into the cask, to ferment further, which usual- 
f takes ui» three days, when it is to be bunged, 
•ud it will be fit for drinking in a week. Treacle 
beer is made in the same way, tliree pounds of it 
being used instead of three pounds of sugar. 
N. B. This beer will not keep any lengUi of time. 

Spruce beer. 

Boil eight gallons of water, and when in a state 

oC eomplete ebullition iiour it into a beer barrel 

wluah eootaini eight gallons more of cold water; 

Hmo add wxleeD poonds of molasses, with a few 



tablespoon sful of the essence of spmee, stirring 
tlie whole well togcUier; add half a pint of yeast 
and keep it in a temperate situation, with tlie bung 
hole open for two days till the fermentation be ahia- 
ed, when the bung may be put in and the beer bot* 
t]e<l off. It is fit to drink in a day or two. If yoa 
can get no essence of spruce make a strong decoc* 
tion of the small twigs and leaves of the spruce firs. 

£ran beer. 
Good fresh table beer may be made with soond 
wheat bran, at the rate or 2d. per gallon, beer 
measure, estimating the price of bran at it. per 
cwt, and the saccharine density of the wort ex- 
tracted, at 16 lbs. per barrel; but tlie use of the 
instrument called saccharometer, in domestic prac- 
tice, is not necessary, the process in brewing with 
wheat bran being sufficienUy known to every good 
housewife, especially to those of labourera in hus- 
bandry, as well as that for this purpose notliing of 
apparatus is needful, but such as ought to be in 
common use with every cottager in llie country. 
A few pounds per barrel of treacle, or the coarsest 
Muscovado sugar, would be a cheap improvement 
as to strength, which indeed might be increased 
to any degree renuired. 

Yorkshire oat ale. 

Grind a (^uart of oat nudt, made with the white 
sort, and dned with coke, and mash with forty- 
four gallons of cold soft water, let it stand twelve 
hours; then allow it to spend in a fine small stream, 
and put two pounds of fine pale hops, well rubbed 
between tlie liunds, into it; let it mfuse, cold, tor 
three hours, then strain and tun it; put yeast to it, 
and it will work brisklv for about two days; then 
stop it up, and in ten Jays it will be fit to bottle. 
It drinks very smootli, brisk, and pleasant, and looks 
like white wine, but will not keep. 

Cheap beer. 

Pour ten gallons of boiling water upon 1 peck of 
malt in a tub, stir it about well with a stick, let it 
stand about half an hour, and then draw off iht 
woit; pour 10 gallons more of boiling water upon 
the malt, letting it remain another luuf hour, stir^ 
ring it occasionally, Uien draw it ofl^ and put it to 
tlie former wort: m hen this is done, mix 4 ounces 
of hops with it, and boil it well; Uien strain the 
hops trom it, and when the wort becomes milk- 
warm, put some yeast to it to make it ferment: 
when the fermentation is nearly over, put the li« 
quor into a cask, and as soon as the fermentation 
has perfectly subsided, bung it close down— th« 
beer is then tit for use. 

To uiahe beer and ale from pea thelU. 

No production of this country abounds so much 
with vegetable saccharine matter as the shells of 
green peas. A strong decoction of tliem so much 
resembles, in odour and taste, an infusion of malt 
(termed wort) as to deceive a brewer. This de- 
coction, rendered slightly bitter witli tlie wood sage, 
and afterwards fermented wiili yeast, affords a very 
excellent beverage. Ttie metliod employed is as 
follows: 

Fill a boiler with the green shells of peas, pour 
on water till it rises hall an inch above the slicUa, 
and simmer for three hours. Strain off die liquor, 
and add a strong decoction of the wood sage, or 
the hop, so as to render it pleasantly bitter; then 
ferment in tlie usual manner. The wood sage ia 
the best substitute for hops, and being free from 
any ano<iyiie property, is entith^d to a pi'eference. 
By boiling a fresh quantity of shells in tlie decoc- 
tion before it becomes cold, it may be so tliorough- 
ly imi>ix'giiatt;d willi saccharine matter, us to afiord 
a liquor, when fermented, as strong as ale. 
Required time for keeping beer. 

This depends on tlie temperature, at which tht 
malt has been made, as unoer. 
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Malt made at 119 degrees will produce beer 
vhich may be drawn in a fortiiigiit — At 124 i\eg. 
in a month— lit 129 dej;. in 3 do. — at 134 dc^. in 4 
dn. — at IdH di*g. in G do. — at 143 deg. in 8 do. — at 
148 dcp. in 10 do. — at 159 dej;. in 15 do.-— at 157 
df^TS' i» ^ do.— at 163 dcg. in 34 do. 
T^Fvvf any regidrefl briffhtneis or colour to beer. 

Tnit depends on the temi>craturc at which the 
mall has been made, and on its colour as under: 

Malt made at 119 degrees produces a white, — at 
194 deg. a cream colour, — at 139 dcg. a light ycl- 
low.^^it 134 deg. an amber colour. 

Tlieae, when properly brewed, become snonta- 
neoiiAly fine, eren as far as 138 degrees. When 
brewed for amber, by repeated fermentations, they 
become |iellucid.— At 138 degrees, a high amber. 
•^At 143 de^. a pale brown. 

By precipitation, tliese grow bright in a short 
tjoe. — ^At 148 deg. a brown. — At 153 deg. a high 
brown. 

With precipitation these require 8 or 10 months 
to be bright. — At 157 deg. a brown, inclining to 
black. — ^.\t 163 de^. a brown si>ccklcd with black. 

With precipitation these may be fined, but will 
necrr become bright.— At 167 fieg. a blackish 
brown speckled with black. — At 171, a colour of 
ismt coffee. — At 176, a black. 

TWse with difficuIlT can be brewed without set- 
ting the goods and will by no means become bright 
■at even witli the strongest acid menstruum. 
To br e w umber beer. 

Amber is now out of fashion, but formerly was 
io great quantities in London, mixed with 
kitterSy and called purL The proportions of malt 
vert 3 ijuarters amber, and 1 quarter l»ale, with G 
poaads of hops to the quarter. The first liquor is 
mnalW tunned at 17U degrees, and the second at 
IS5 degrees. The worts arc boiled together for 2 
kiors. It is tunned at G4 degrees, and after 24 
Wxirs nrased every 2 hour*, till the liL'at is increas- 
«tS 13 74. It is then skimmed every hour for G 
konrs and cleans*f<I, and getieruUy used as soon as 
it haadonc working in the barrels. 
^tuthrr tnethotl oj brevan^ amber beer^ or twO' 

penny. 

Far 36 pllons: malt, 1 bushel and a half, hops, 
I Iv iKiuorice root, 1 lb. 8 oz. treacle, 5 lbs. S|>a- 
aurit h<i<ionce, 3 oz. capsicum, 3 drachms; trc- 
^j0^tly drank the week after it is brewed ; used in 
eaid v'eaiLcr a« a stimulant. 

7% make mohutet beer. 

Tor snail beer, put nine pounds of molasses into 
a karr*- 1 -copper of cold water, first mixing it well, 
^■1 b'-jilin? It briiikly, with a quarter of a pound of 
'MLy% or more, one hour, so that it may come off 37 

To fine beer. 
To fine>jeer, sliouM it be re<iuisite, tuke an ounce 
^ jtiv^giAiv, cut imall, and boil it in three qiuirts 
W^cr. till von)]»lftely di«sfilved; let it stand till 
«^^'!«» cMd, tlicn put it' into a cask, and stir it well 
v.t^ a Slick or whi^k: tlti* beer to fined should he 
lB^^^K>d aoon, brrauie the isinglass is apt to make it 
ft^ a« well at iiiir.'. 

Jhu^hrr mKth'Ml. — Take a handful of salt, and the 

q'laritjty of chalk »rraiH*<l finf and well dried; 

takr some ikinglass, and dissolve it in some 

'Kft-er tin it it aljout the connistrnce of svnin: 

<t, aikf! wid about a quart to thi? salt and cIihIk, 

two quarts of idoUsm^s. .Mix thrm all well 

I tafv^l^T, wiih a gallon of the beer, which nmtt l>e 
L 4rBwm off; ihrn |iut it into the cask, and take a 
1 ^^k^ or vhiik, an^l stir it well till it ferments. 
L Wkcai It has SHbsifled, stop it up dostr, and in two 
I Ay« ai nay br tapped. I'his is MifReieot for a butL 
m jlirtkr.— Takr a pint of water, and half an 




letting the mixture stand for th>%e hours, that the 
lime inny settle at the bottom. Then pour off the 
clear liquor, and mik with it half an ounce of isin- 
glass, ctit small and boiled in a little water, pour 
it into the bairel, and in five or six hours the ocer 
will become fine. 

^inother. — la general, it will become sufRcicntly 
fine by keeping; but fineness may be promoted by 
putting a handful of scalded hops into the cask. If 
the beer continues thick, it may then be fined by ' 
putting a pint of the following preparation into tlie 
barrel. 

Put as much isinglass into a vessel as will occu- 
py one-thii'<1; then fill it up with old beer. When 
dissolved, rub it through a sieve, and reduce it to 
the consistency of treacle with more beer. A pint 
of this put into the cask and gently stirred witli a 
short stick, will fine the barrel in a few hom^ 
To fine cloudy beer. 

Rack off the cask, and boil one pound of new hops 
in water, with coarse sugar, and when cold put m 
at the bung-hole. 

Or, new hops soaked in beer, and squeezed, may 
be put into the cask. 

Or, take 10 lbs. of baked pebblestone powder, 
witii the whites of six e^^gs, and some powdered 
hay-salt, and mix them with 2 gallons oftlie beer. 
Pour in the whole into the caws, and in three or 
four days it will settle, and the beer be fine and 
agi'eeablo. 

To recover thick, tour malt liquor. 

Make strong ho]} tea with boiling water and salt 
of tartar, and pour it into the cask. 

Or, rack the cask into two casks of equal size* 
and fill them up 'with new beer. 

To vamp malt liquort. 

Old beer may he reii(;wed by racking one eadc 
into two, and filling them from a new brewing,and 
in tliree weeks it will be a fine article. 
To restore miuty betr. 

]{un it through sonu; ho]>s that have been boiled 
in strong wort, and uf\erwards w ork it with double 
the (quantity of new niaU liquor: or if tlic fault is in 
the cask, di'aw it off into a sweet cask, and having 
boiled l^lb. of brown iiigar in a quart of water, add 
a spoonful or two of yeast before it is quite cold, 
and when the mixture ferment:!, pour it into the 
cask. 

7 enlh'eii and restore dead beer. 

Boil some water and sugar, or water and treacle, 
togetlier, and uhen cold, add some new yeast; this 
will reston.* dead beer, or ripen bottletl beer in 
24 hours; and it will also make worls work in. the 
tun, if tlu'V are hlug,u:i>»h. 

Or, a small ten-H|)Oonful of carbonate of soda 
may he mixed with a quart of it, as it is drawn for 
drinking. 

Or, hoil for everi' gallon of the lifiuor, 3 oz. of 
sugar in water; >»hen colli, add a little yeast, and 
put the fermi-iitiiig inixlun; into the flat beer, 
whether it be a full cask or the bottom of the cask. 

Or, hecr may often be ivstored, which hat be- 
come flat or st:ile, by rollinp and shaking tlie casks 
for a considei-able tune, which will create such a 
new fernieiitation as to render it necessary to opeo 
a vent-]>cg to present the eahk from bursting, 
•i njtfedy vay of fining and preserving a catk of 

air, or htei\ 

l'ak«* a haiulful of the hops boiled in the first 
wort, and dried, \ a pound of loaf sug;ar, dissolved 
in the beer, 1 pound of chalk, and 4 a (luund of 
calcined oyster- shells. Put the whole in at the 
huii{;-hole, sliniiig them well and then re-bunginr. 
Thi< pn>i)ai-ation will also suit for racke«l brer; m 
putting in the hops it may be advinable to plaee 
thrm m ■ net with a small stone in the boHom ao 
at to sink them, otherwise they will %wvm«!L>3^Va^ 
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ImffrmemeiU in brewinff. 
It appears by the Monthly Mtgszine of July 1, 
1823, thttt the proecM of fcrroentetion, so import- 
ant to tlie brewcn and distillers, and others of this 
countiy, is destined to undergo a very important 
change*, in consequence of ft discotery made in 
France, whereby tnc practicabilitr and advantage 
of fermenting worts in elosevesselt has been fully 
established. Instead of using broad and Ofien vats, 
rxi>o8ed fully to the atmosimeric air, which was 
formerly thought essential to the first and princi- 
])al process of fermenting worts, a quantity of al- 
cnhol, mixed with the aroma or flavouring princi- 
ple of the wort, from 4| to 5 per cent, of the whole 
spirit which the wnrt is d^ole of yielding, after 
nsing in vapour along with the carbonic gas, is 
condensed and returned agun into the wort, from 
a kind of alembic, fixed on the close top of tlie fer- 
menting tun, and eonnected therewith only by 
means of pipes. 

Messrs Gray and Daere, in their brewery at 
West-Ham, in Essex, have adopted this new mode 
of fermenting their wort, and the success attending 
it is most complete. One essential advanta|;e at- 
tending^ the use of a close vessel for fermentmg, is 
the bcmg able to preserve a more equable temper- 
ature in tlie wort, wh«reby neither the heat of 
summer nor the eold of winter arc able to inter- 
rupt or frustrate the process of complete fermen- 
tation. The exclusion of tlic oxygen of the at- 
mospheric air, by the same means, from cider, 
perry, or British wines, whilst under the process 
of fermentation, seems to ^iromise a still greater 
improvement of the process than has attended Uic 
use of this inventjon in tlie fermenting of wiaea on 
the continent. 

To rectrver beer lohenjlat. 

Take four or five gallons out of a hogshead, boll 
it with four or five poimds of lioney, skim it well 
when cold, and put it into the cask again— Hhen 
stop it up close, and it will make the liquor drink 
strong and pleasant. 

Another iwHliod. — ^Take two ounces of new hops, 
and a pound <>f chalk bi'oken into several pieces 
— put them int') t}io cnnk, and hung it up close. In 
three days it will he fit to drink. This is the pro- 
per quajjtity for a kihierkin. 

Another method. — Take a fine net, and put in it 
about a pound of linps, with a stone or something 
heavy to sink it to tlie bottom of the cask. This is 
sufHcient lor a hutt — but if the cask be less, use the 
hops in prop{»rtion. I'ap it in six months: or, if 
wantcfl sooner, put in some hops that have been 
boiled a Hhoi-t lime in the first wort, either with or 
without a net. 

'I'o prn^ent beei' becomintr stale and flat. 

First method — To a ouart of French brandy put 
as mucli whe-at or bean flour as will make it into a 
dough, and put it in, in long pieces, at the bung- 
hole, letting it fall gently to the bottom. This 
will prevent the beer growing stale, keep it in a 
mellow state, and incivase its strtMigtb. 

Second method.— 'To a pound of trtracle or ho- 
•ey, add a pound of the powdirr of drieil oyster 
shells, or of soft mellow chalk — mix these into a 
stiff {Miftte. and ]mt it into the hutt This will pre. 
serve the beer in a soft and mellow state for a long 
time. 

Third method. — Dry a peck of egg shells in an 
oven— break and mix them with two pounds of 
soft mellow clMilk,and then add some water where- 
in four pounds of coarse sugar have been boiled, 
and put It into the cask. This will be enough foi* 
a butt. 

f^mnh method.— 'In a cask, containing eighteen 
gallons of beer, put a pint of ground nudt suspend* 
ed in ft bag, and doae the bung perfootlyi Um beer 



will be improved during the whole time of draw* 
ing it for use. 

Make use of any of these receipts moat a|»proTed 
of, observing tliat-the paste or dough roust he pat 
into the cask when the beer has done working, or 
soon after, and bunged down. At the end ofnine 
or twelve months tap it, and you will have a fine, 
generous, wholesome, and U[reeable liquor. 

When the great quantity of sediment that lies at 
the bottom of the cask is neglected to be cleaned, 
this compound of malt, hops, and yeast so afieots 
the beer, that it partakes of all their corrouve qua- 
lities, which render it prejudicial to health, gene- 
rating various chronical and acute dheasea. On 
this account, during the whole proeesa of brewii^, 
do not allow the least sediment to mix with the 
wort in removing it from one tub or cooler to the 
other; especially be careful, when tunning it into 
the cask, not to disturb the bottom of the workins 
tub, which would prevent its ever being clear and 
fine. Again, by keeping it too long in the woik- 
ing tub, persons who make a profit of the yeast fre- 
quently promote an undue fermentation, and keep 
it constantly in that state for five or six days; which 
causes all the spirit that should keep the beer soft 
and mellow to evaporate, and it will certainly get 
stale and hard, unless it has aomcthing wholesome 
to feed on. 

It is the practice of some persons to beat in the 
yeast, while the beer is working, for several days 
together, to make it strong and heady, and to pro- 
mote its sale. This is a wicked and pemicioot 
custom. Yeast is of a very acrimoniona and nar- 
cotic quality, and when beat in for several days to- 
gether, the beer thorougldy imbibes its hurtful 
qualities. It is not discoverable by the taste, hot is 
very intoxicating, and injures the whole nerroos 
system, producmg debility aud all its conse- 
quences. Therefore, let the wort have a free, na- 
tural, and light fermentation, and one day in the 
working tub will be long enough during cold wea« 
ther; but turn it the second day at the furthest^ 
throw out the whole brewing, and afWrwardt in« 
troduce no improper ingredients. 

Tottrevent and cure foxing in malt liquors 

Foxing, sometimes culed bucking, is a disease 
of malt fermentation which taints tlie beer. It 
arises from dirty utensils; puttingthe separate worts 
together in vessels not too deep; using bad malt; by 
turning on the liquors at too great heats, and hreW'^ 
ing in too hot weather. It renders the beer ropy 
and viscid, like treacle, and it soon turns aour. 
When there is danger of foxing, a hanftful of hopa 
should be tlirown into the raw worts while they are 
drawing off, and before Uiey are boiled, as foxiiur 
generally takes place when, from a scantiness ol 
utensils, the worU are obliged to be kept some 
tinte before they are boiled. When there is a 
want of shallow coolers, it is a good precaution to 
put some fresh hops into the worts, and work them 
with the yeast If the brewing foxes in tlie tun 
while working, hops should then he put into it, 
and they will tend to restore it, and extra care 
ought to be taken to prevent the lees being trana* 
ferred to the barrels. 

Some persons sif\ quick-lime into the tun when 
the brewmg appears to be foxed. ^If care it do( 
taken to cleanse and scald the vessels after foxing, 
subsequent brewings may become tainted. 
Other methods of atrinsr foxing: 

Cut a handful of hyssop small; mix it with a 
handful of salt, and put it into the cask. Stir and 
stop close. 

Or, infuse a handful of hops, and a little salt of 
tartar in boiling water; when cold, strain the liquor 
oflfl and pour it into the cask, which stop doae. 

Ol*, mu ao ounce of alum, with S os. of mi 
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vrood-ashes, and pour it, boiling hot, into tiic bung- 
liole, repeating it as often as there is occasion. 

Or, fill the cask with boiIin» water, and then 
put into it some pieces of unslaked stone-lime, 
kerpifig up tl>e ebufliilon foa half an hour. 'Hien 
hung it down, and let it remain until almost cold, 
wh<*n turn it out. 

Or, mix bay-salt with boiling water, and pour it 
into the cask, which bung down, and leave it to 
soak. 

Or, if the copper be provided with a dome, and 
a steam pipe from its top, pass tlic steam into the ^• 
casks. 

Or, unhcad the cask, scrub it out, head it again; 

put some powdered charcoal into tlie buue-holc, 

and two quarts of a mixture of oil of vitriol and 

cold water. Then bung it tight, and roll and turn 

i llie cask for some time. Afterwards wash it well, 

I and drain it dry. 

Or, take out the head, and brush the inside with 
oil of \itriol, aftcrwai-ds wash it, then bum a slip 
of brown \vH\wr steefied in brimstone within the 
bung-hole, and stop it close for two hours, when 
it should be wrll wushed with hot water. 

^inother method. — Mix half a pint of the sulphu- 
ric acid (no^tiic dihite<l) in an open vessel, with 
a quart of water, and whilst warm, put it into the 
caik, and ndl it about in such a manner that tlie 
wliolc iiiternal suiface may be exposed to its ac- 
tion. The following day, add about one i>ouud of 
chalk, and bung it up for three or four days, when 
it may be washfd out witli boiling water. By this 
process, a very musty cask may be rendered sweet. 
For sweetening musty bottles, it will be only 
necessary to rinsi.^ the inside with the diluted sul- 
phuric Hcid in the nbove-mentioiied propoilions. 
riic addition of chalk, if it were immediately rx)rk- 
ed, would burst the bottle, and if the cask be old, 
it would be advisublv to Kt a little of tlie g.is escaiie 
before !>unging it. 

,inot/tc'r. — Lolh'ct fn-sh cow dung and dilute it 
with water, in wiiich four pounds of salt and one 
of common alum are dissolved. I<«4 these be boiled 
togi'iher, and )»ourt'd hot into the barrel, which 
must tlien be biuigcr] :tnd well shaken. This ope- 
itition should he [h rt'ornu-d seveml times, taking 
caix' to rinve the cu^k out eveiy time, witli cle«n 
w ater. 

^innther. — If a fa«k, after the beep is drank out, 

be well stop|K'd, to keep out tiie air, and the lect 

be suffen'd to ivniuin ilk it till used again, scald it 

Wfll, taking c.ire tliHt the hoops be well driven on, 

llie cask's, or over the bottles, pieces or befiire tilling; but should ilie air get into an empty 

i-ad« of ip7n;and such have been found, by expi-ri- j cask, it miU contract an ill scent, not withstanding 

•, to Srrve M a sufficient protection against this the scidding; in uhicli i-ase a liaudfiil of bruihca 

' :ioas influenc*. ' l^'Pl" '*» boili-d in llu- uuin*, will rcuiove it,thoiigl\ 

'1'% gii^ beer a rich Jlax'^ur. the suivst wuy is to tuke dut tlie head uf the ensk^ 

■ea-biscuita into a luig of hops, and put that it may l>e slia\ed; tlieu burn it a little, and 

UMO the cask. scald it for um.>; if this cannot be cunveniently done^ 

7*9 preaerve brevin^ tUeruih. get some linte-stone, put about three pounds into 

la ckaniug them before b<.lng ]uit away, avoid 'i a barrel (and in siwue pn)[>oiiion fur larger or 

m wme fit aoap, or anr greasy material, and U!ic '| smulU-r >e*>a«-ls), put to it about six gallons of cold 

brusli and scalffing water, being particularly water, bung it up, shake it about lor some time, 

Fol nof to leate anr \east or fur on tlte sides. ' and afters mils svald it ^»^ll. Or, in lieu of lime, 

I'o prrvrtit their being tainted, take wood ashen \ match it Mell and bi-ald it. Tlirnthe smell will be 

irf %#Ofl 'keui to a strong ley, which spread ovit t'lilin-ly n-inovi-d. It the ca^ks be new, dig holes 

m SoRoiiif of the vessels scalding, and then with in the eailb, and l:(y them in, to about lutlf their 

sr LrOT'ib senib the sides and other part H. depth, >*iih their liun^-holrs downuurtis, for a 

Or, tftkr Uay-Ks]t, and spn-nd it o^cr the coolers, , wi-i-k. Afd r >»1ii(-h scalil them well, and they will 

i4 Arvw »»iur on their wi-i sides, turning in 1h' ri-adv tur u>-c. 

■Mir? *alrr and senibbing with a bi-ooin. ^inoth^r. — 'I'he process of charring fails only in 

Or. tliniw s<ime Mone*limeinto water in ilieves- ' tht* tin- not h«-iiig able tn pemti'ati' into the ihasms 

scrub over tlie bottom and tides, washing J or eliinks of tin- cask, into whiili the rou|K-rs (to 

tIs with dran water. I mend bad work) oftfii insert strips of |MiiK*r, or 

T« nperfm Hmkinr tr muaty catkt. j' other substance, to make it wattr-tight, which in 

Icj of adi, beech, or other hard ll time become rotten and ofieDtiTCi iu order to re- 



I, and 1 oz. of ginger; stir them in the 
and stop close. 
Or, In a foithight, rack off the foxed l>eer, and 
hanjt S Iha. of bniiscd Malaga raisins in a bag 
within (he cask, and put in a mixtui'c of treacle, 
bean-floar, miistard-see<l, and {Kiwdertrd alum. 
To restore a barrel of roptf beer. 
"Mix a handful of l>ean-flour with a handful of 
call, and stir it in at the bung-hole: or take some 
well infused hops, and mix ttiem in with some 
arttlinga of strong wort, and stir the mixture in at 
tlie bui^<>bole. Or, powder half an ounce of alum 
wtrj fine, and mix with a handful of bean-flour. 
7a rewtore a barrel ofttaUy or tour beer. 
Put a otiaiter of a pound of goo<l hops, and two 
ponnds oC sound chalk into the bung-hole; stop it 
close, and in a few days it will draw perfectly fresh. 
Or, a small tea-spoonful of carbonate of so(la may 
he mixed with every quart as it is drank. 
TV make a butt of porter, »tout. 
Insert k gallons of mnl'msscs and some finings; 
stir it well. In a week draw off the cask by a cock 
■aseried half way down. 

7VJ restore f rotted beer, 
Smh. beer is usually sweet and foul, and will 
never reeover of itself; but to n^medy this, make 
a pnilfui of fresh wort, into which put a handftil of 
rubbetl hops, and boil them half an hour, so that 
it mav be v«ry bitter, and when almost cohl, draw 
a paiAtil from the cask, and rc-fill it with the bit- 
Xrr worL Fermentation will re-commence, but 
when this is over bung it up for a month. If it is 
•Qt then restored, rack it into another cask, and 
p«l into it } a peck of parched wheat, and I lb. of 
gviod htfps, drie<l and nibbed, and tied U]> in a net. 
Bmg it down, leaving the vent-hole o|K'n for a day 
or t«o^ and in a month it will be fine liquor. 
To give new ale the favour of old. 
Take out the bung, and put into the cask a hand- 
fbl of jkiekleil eiicumliers; or a sliced Seville orange, 
aad either mo<Ie will add an apparent six monuis 
tf^ the sige of the ale. 

7*0 prUett malt Uqnorn atraintt tlte effectt of elec* 

tricity. 
As positive eleetiicity is nothing more tlian oxy- 
pis ga«, which, «hen arcumulatcd in condu'c- 
by electrical artinn, affects all fluids (as con- 
and viiclospd fermented liipiors among 
snd as electrical action always takes place 
the best comluctora, so fermented liquors, 
ID ra«ks or bottles, may be pn>tected from 
action (vulgarly called thunder) by plac- 
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medy this, put tnto aeask containing • qaantitTof 
vatcr (say about 2 gallons in a hogshead) l-lCHh of 
its weight of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol], and let 
this be shaken for some time; this is to be poured 
But, the cask well wariied, and then rinsed with a 
fevr eallons of lime-water. It is needless to say, 
that It ought likewise to be washed out. 

Sulpliur mixed with a little nitre, burnt in a 
closed vessel, and tlien the subsequent process of 
lime-water, &c. would do, and porhaps as well. 

The theory is, that sulphuric acid nas the pro- 
perty, when used alone, of charring wood, and 
when diluted, has sufficient strength to destroy 
must, Sec. with the additional ad^-antage of entering 
into every crevice. The lime in solution seizes 
any particle of acid which the first washing mi^ht 
leave, and converts it into an insoluble inoffensive 
neutral salt, such as, if left in the cask, would not 
in the least injure the most delicate liquor. 
L/mdon coopers^ mode of arwtetening casks. 

It is their system to take out the head, place 
the cask over a brisk fire, and cliar the inside com- 
pletely. The head is then put in ag:iin, and the 
cask, i>efore used, is filled two or three times with 
hot liquor, bunged down and well shaken, before it 
is used again. 

Method of seasoning neio casJqfl. 

Put the staves just cut and shaped, before they 
are worked into vessels, loose in a eoi)pcr of cold 
water, and let them heat g^*a(lually su that they 
must be well boiled, and in boiling take out a hand- 
bowl of water at a time, putting in fresh till all the 
' redness is out of the liquor, and it becomes dear 
from a scum of filUi that will arise from the sap so 
boiled out; also take care to turn the staves upside 
down, tliat all their parts may equally have the be- 
nefit of the hot water. Observe also that in a dry, 
sultry summer, the sap is more strongly retained 
in the wood, than in a cool and moist one, and 
therefore must have the more boiling. Then, when 
the vessel is made, scald it twice with water and 
salt boiled together, and it may be readily filled 
with strong beer without fearing any twang from 
the wood. 

To keep empty vessels sweet. 

An eminent London brewer is so curious in this 
respect, that he makes use of a wooden bung, which, 
IS soon as he has put into the vessel with some 
Vrown paper, he directly covers over with some 
wood ashes mixed with water, and puts it all about 
ttic same, with as much care as if the cask had been 
full of strong beer, though it is done only to keep 
tfie grounds sweet while tlicy are so. And thus a 
resacl may be preserved in sound order for nearly 
ikalf ayear. 

Fermentation by various means. 

As ^eait is notliine more than fixed air combin- 
fd with mucilage thrown to the top during fer- 
«nentation, and the use of yeast consists merely in 
diffusing by its means fixed air Uirough the mix- 
ture to be fermented; so whatever contains fixed 
air which can be communicated through the mass, 
will cause good fermentation, whether it be in 
jjrewiog or braad making. Thus chemists have 
impregnated infusions with gas by an apparatus, 
and produced good beer, and a bottle, containing 
calcareous matter and oil of vitriol, immersed in 
the fluid, has caused eficctual fermentation, and 
produced all its results. 

/Vr«/ siibstiitOe for yeast. — Mix two quarts of 
water with wheat Hour, to the consistence of thick 
gruel, boil it ^ntly for lialf an hour, and when al- 
most cold, stir into it half a pound of sugar and 
four spoonsful of good yeast. Put the whole into 
M Jam jug, or eaithen vessel with a narrow top, 
•ndpjMoe it before the fire, bo that it may by a mo- 
^fctrnte bcMt ferment The feiraeutAtXou will throw 



up a thin liquor, which pom* ofT and throw away; 
keep the remainder for use fin a cool place) in a 
bottle, or jug tied over. The same quantity of 
this, as of common yeast, will suffice to bake or 
brew with. Four spoonsful of this yeast will make 
a fresh quantity as before, and the stock may be al- 
ways kept up Sy fermenting the new with the re- 
mainder of the'former quantity. 

Second substitute. — Take six quarts of soft wa- 
tcr and two handsful of wheatcn meal or barley; 
stir the latter in the water before the mixture is 
placed over the fire, where it must boil till two- 
thirds are evaporated. When this decoction be- 
comes cool, incorporate with it, by means of a 
whisk, two drachms of salt of tartar, and 1 drachm 
of cream of tartar, previously mixed. The whole 
should be kept in a warm place. Tlius a very 
strong yeast for brewing, distilling, and baking, 
may be obtained. For the last mentioned purpose, 
however, it ought to be diluted with pure water, 
and passed through a sieve, before it is kneaded 
with the dough, in order to deprive it of its alka- 
line taste. 

In countries where yeast is scarce, it is a com- 
mon practice to twist hazel twi^s so as to be full of 
chinks, and then to steep them in ale-yeast during 
fermentation. The twigs are tlicn hung up to dry, 
and at the next brewing they arc put into ihe wort 
instead of yeast. In Italy the chips are frequently 
put into turbid wine, for the puiT>ose of clearing it. 
this is effected in about twenty- four hours. 

Third substitute — Take one pound of fine flour, 
make it the thickness of gruel with boiline water, 
add to it half a pound of raw st»;ar. Mix them 
well together Put three spoonsful of well purifi- 
ed yeast into a large vessel, upon which |>ut tlie 
above ingredients: Uiey will soon ferment violent- 
ly. Collect the yeast off the top and put it into a 
brown small-neck pot, and cover it up trom the air, 
keep it in a dry and warmish place; when used in 
part, noplace with flour made into a thin paste, and 
sugar in the former proportions: the above will be 
fit for use in five months, and no yeast is nccesnry 
except the first time. 

Fottrth s^ubstitute. — ^Boil flour and water to the 
consistence of treacle, and when the mixture is cold 
saturate it witli fixed air. Pour the mixture, thua 
saturated, into one or more large bottles or narrow 
mouthed jars; cover it over loosely with pai>er, 
and upon that lay a slate or board with a weight to 
keep it steady. Place the vessel in a situation 
where the thermome'ter will stand from 70 deg. to 
80 (leg. and stir up the mixtm^e two or three times 
in the course of 24 houra. In about two days, such 
a degree of fermentation will have taken place, as 
to give Uie mixture the aptiearance of yeasu With 
the yeast in this state, and before it has acquired a 
thoroughly vinous smell, mix the quantity of flour 
intended for bread, in the proportion of six pounds 
of flour to a quart of the yeast, and a sufficient por- 
tion of w arm water. Knead them well together in 
a proper vessel, and covering it with a cloth, let 
the dougli stand for twelve hours, or till it apjieara 
to be sufficiently fermented in the foremenlioo* 
ed degree of warmth. It is then to be formed 
into loaves and baked. The yeast would be more 
perfect if a decoction of malt w ere used instead of 
siinple water. 

Fifth substitute. — A decoction of malt alone, 
without any addition, uill produce a yeast proper 
enough for tlie purpose of oi-ewing. This disco- 
very was made by Joseph Senyor, and he received 
for it a reward ot 20/. from the Society for Promot- 
ing Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. The 
process is as foAows: Procure three earthen or 
wooden vessels cif different sizes and apertures, 
one capah\a of UoVdin^ two quarts, the other three 
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foar, and the third five or six: boil a quarter of 
a peck of malt for aT»out eig^ht or ten mintites in 3 
piulft of water; and when aquartispouiiulofffrom 
tlie j^ins, It:t it stand, in the first or smaller vcs- 
M'l, in a cool platco till not ciuite cold, but retaininj*^ 
that dei^reeof heat which tlie browei's usuaUy find 
to he pnipcr when they begin to work their liquor. 
'I'hen remove the vessel into some warm situution I 
near a fire, where the tiiermometer stands between 
7U and SO deg. Fahrenheit, and there let it remain j 
till the fermentation beginSi uhiuh will be plainly 
|«ereeiTed within 30 houi*s; add then two (iu»rts 
marc of a like decoction of malt, when cool as the 
first was, and mix the whole in the second or larger 
ir^ucl, and stir it well in, which must be rciR'ated 
i:^ the umuI w»y, as it rises in a common vut:gdien 
•til ■ still greater quantity of the same dccncKon, 
to be liorked in the largest vesst.-I, which will pro- 
duce yeast enou);h for a brewing of 4o gallonai 

SirtK €ub9titute. — lloil one pound of good flour, 
a quHiter of a pomid of brown sugar, and a little 
ttlr. io two gallons of water for one hour; when 
railk-warm, bottle it and cork it close: it will be 
fi: for u%e in twenty-four hours. One pint of this 
vill make IS lbs. of bread. 

.Stkti/A jtiibtnttUt:, — To a i>ound of mashed po- 
tatoes (mealy uncs arc best) add two ounces of 
br«iwn sugnr, Hnd two spoonsful of common yeast; 
(lie p<jlaloe« first to be pidi>ed dkrough a cullender, 
And iuixc.*d with warm witter to a proiier consist- | 
rr.cc. I'hus a pound of potatoes will make a tpiart j 
c-f ;oo(i yeasL Keep it mo<ierately warm w hile 
firmtrhUng. 

Ei^htK substitute. — Infuse malt, and boil it as 
ti. r beer; in the mean time, souk isinglass, sepa- | 
r«:ed to fibres, in small beer. Propoition the ! 
f.infititr of eHch, 1 ounce of isinglass to two quarts . 
irl* U-rr. This wouhl sufTice for a hogsliead of I 
Lr^.hn;^ Wurt, and the proportion may bed i mini sh- 
«.->! '-r increased acioi-dingly. After soaking five 
..ii'itct, K-t the beer :ui<l isinglass on the fire, ' 



brewers in Flanders make a rcry g^reat advantage 
of supplying tlie malt distillers ol Holland with 
veast, which is rendered lasting and fit for cairiage 
by this easy expedient. 

^inother method, — Siir a quantity of yeast and 
work it well with a whisk, till it seisins liquid 
and thin. Then get a large wooden dish or tub, 
clean and dry, and with a soU brusli laj a thin layer 
of yeast theix'on, turning the mouth downwards, 
to ])iwent its getting dust, but so that the air may 
come to it to tlry it. When that coat or crust 'U 
sufficiently dried, lay on another, which serve in 
the s:ime manner, and continue putting on others 
as they diT, till two or three inches thick, which 
will be u<teful on many occasions. But be sure 
the yeast in the vessel be dry befoi'e more be laid 
on. When wanted for use, cut a piece out, lay it 
in warm water, stir it together, and it will be fit 
for use. If for brewing, take a handful of birch 
tied together, dip it into the yeast, and hang it to 
dry, tidiing earn to keep it free from dust. When 
the Ijeer is fit to set to work, throw in one of these 
and it will work as well as frosh yi^st. Whip it 
about in the woi-t and then let it lie. When the 

I beer works well take out the broom, dry it agiun, 

' and it will do for the next brewing. 
To restore bad yeast. 
Mix with it a little fiower, sugar, salt, brandy, 
and beer, and these will confer on it tlie qualities 
of good yeast, tiood yeast may also be made by 
adding the same mixtui*e to the grounds of ale. 
To make purl bitters. 
Take of Roman wtn-mwood two dozen pounds, 
gentian root six jiounds, calamus aromaticus (or the 
sweet fiu^ root) two pounds, snake root one pound, 
horse radish one bunch, orange peel dried and 
juniper berries, each two pounds, seeds or kernels 
of Seville oi-augt-s cleaned and dried two pounds. 
Cut ihtrse, and hruise them, and put them into a 
dean butt, and start some mild brown or pale beer 
upon them, so as to fill up the vessel, about tlie be- 



■Lcrrin-j; till it nearly boilN, Then turn it into a || giiniiiig of November, which let stand till the next 
d.k'i TiAiii will allow beatinj^ it up with a svllabub 
"•Uiftk, to the ronsistence ut >cabt, and wlien al- 
s»-.si C'.iid. put it to the wurt. 
.\l.vA rubttitute. — Make a wort of the consist- 



beasoii. If a pound or two of galanga root is added 
to it, the I'oiiijiosition will be better. 

Ciiutinns in the use of foreign ingredients. 
, In p;eiiend, the beer bliouhl be racked off first, 
r uC' aatc-r gniL-1, with either rye or malt, ground > because the tii ilitnents and lees will not accord with 
^-ry ixTfi put 3 g-.dloiiH of it into a \e»iHi>l capable I the foreign hubManccs. — Salt and alum intoolai'ge 
J L'hiiii^ a few gallons more; dissolve 1 iN)Uitd - quantities induce Ktalcnesii. The powder of si»tt 
•d J--a\rri in a tmall i>ortion of tJie wort, and add it I stone, unbunit, shonld br avoided; too many whites 
'w i:«e renuiindr-r with 'J (■ pounds of fine ground l of r^};s are apt to iu;ike the beer ropy. The intix)- 
3a!:: Euii tht: whole by agitation for some ininutes, !^ duclioii of cuccului indicus confers a pei-niciou4 
ssol :rt iialf an hour iwld t»o large sjKiOUHful of ,1 btreiigth or li« adiness, \thich gratifies dininkai'ds, 
f**i yt ^M: iiicor^ionite it ihoroughly witti tin- nias!>, but destroy ri the m rvous system, and proihices pal- 
c (r? it li'-v- Jhil K-t it remain undislui'bed forfuttv ; sies and premature old age. It has been well iv- 
•^•C'-*. li ''ir^ in a moderate temper.it u re; at the end ' marked, that the brewer that uses this slow, but 
.4 tti^t \*> rir'd it will bv fouml to be wholly eon- certain poi^)!!, an a substitute for a due qiiaptity of 
i*^fA Hit I g»»'^l yrasL It iH requisiti; that the mall, ou;;lit to be boik-il in his OM*n copi»er. 
T^-^i v»\ rujll shon'lil be fiiir, and the leaven com- liitler.s are in like inannt-r pernicious in many 

•■^r- ]■ 'Iikwilvtd Itefore being put to the it'inainiiig i states of the stoioach. W hen o).iler shells art: usvu, 
■ jTt. »hii.h, prc\i'jiiH tu the yeast being added, the bung should be left (Mil t<i avoid bursting. 
%ypi{\ S- -t u'.i'iiil l«)itc|i'». tulinriilH-it. — /'rans'' L'^c ofsu^^ur in bicu'inj, 

^Ui-is ••' :*te LcuwiTtUcul S'liirtif nf I'ctasbur^ , raiuilies bi-ewiiig ibrir own malt liquor may ust» 
T'j f/f-eserxx- ULUfi't. , thirtv-lwo |Mviiiid.> ofbniwn sii};ar \»ithlwo bushels 

C M:-r.i "I il-^ }ea>l may bi'kept fresh and fit fur ' of niall, %khirli will prmluu- .lO j;allons of ale, as 

Vic ■* -"-rii rii'i:i'(li<i bv the f*iUo%kiiit: iiiellmd: i'ui " I in e\ei-v re:>iH ct ii^ if made from six bushels 

ft \tjA'.-*'} "it i» iiito a ci<i>f eaiivais bag, and gently . oliualt, etft rting :\ >:imii.:^ ol Ms. Hd. the Mig.ir 
■4 «^ -t 'ijl t!i>. iii'Mstun' in u st-n.-u-pn-ss till th'i: is mixed m ilh lie' Hoit a* it ruii:i from the masJi- 
r*i-.^i:..-.' iji<ili-i be as tirin and stiH as cho. In ■ tub. 



kk k'*'' 



T-j t I'ovi- lU-ik-i \iiihout bun'.-n. 



iT liiav bi* cluM.' packtd up in atiifbtcask j 
far » c -jii.^ it fioiii the air; and will keep fn;sh, . Sonn* persoin io\u- the bmi<;-h(de simply with 
■«h«4<^. «..: iil !■ r use, fur J longtime. Tliii is a se- ' bruwu p:ip«r, ltM« ni d ut the sidi-s, and c«i*eied 
■vt lli.«l ruight br of great use to the bn-wers and with clav: others ha\e luiiiiil a siii>;le piece ut bl.id- 
AKiU«ri,»tKi.lii4iughtiicy rni{do\ \irv large qiiaii* l iter, well fixed at the ed^es, a cuaxytV^rXv i\\\v\ v\\\\:ijk* 
ttea %d y^ot, mm lo know no inethiHl of presi-ri- / ei(ius snbHtitiile for tiuu^H. 'V\u-se \ue\\\m\^>\.V-AMi 
■Kit or raiains nurarrics of ii; fur wo/it of a/iicii .' pix:veiit llie bui'Sliitv; ol V\\c CAlk Ivuuv ^\iA\v'j£f:'> 
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To bottle porter y ale^ &c. 

In the first place, the hottles should be clean, 
street, and dry, the corks sound and good, and the 
porter or ale fine. When the bottles are filled, if 
for home consumption, they should not be corked 
till the day following; and if for exportation to a 
hot climate, they must stand three days or more: 
if the liquor is new, it should be well corked 
and wired; but Tqr a private family they may do 
without wiring, only they should be well packed 
in sawdust, and stand uprieht. But if some ripe 
are wanted, keep a few iwd^ed on their sides, so 
that the liquor may touch the corks — and this will 
soon ripen, and make it fit for drinking. 

To ripen porter andale^ ifJkUtohtn bottled. 

When about to fill the bottles, put into each of 
them a tea-spoonfiil of raw brown su^r— or two 
tea-spoonsful of rice wheat— or six raisins. 
To remove tartness. 

Put a tea-spoonful d carbonate of soda into a 
quart of tart beer, and it will be pleasant and whole- 
some. 

To bottle malt Uquor, 

It should be ripe, and not too voung. Cork loose 
at first, and afteiwards firm, jt'or a day or two, 
keep the bottles in cold water, or in a cold place; 
or tnrow some cold water over them. Steep the 
coiks in scudding water, to make them more elas- 
tic Lay the bottles on their sides. When it is 
desired that the liquor should ripen soon, keep the 
bottles in a warmer place. October beer should 
not be bottled till Midsummer; nor March beer 
till Christmas. If the ale is flat, or sule, put 3 
hoi*se-beans, or 3 raisins into each bottle, and to 
prevent the bottles bursting, make a hole in the 
middle of the cork with an awl; or put into each 
bottle, one or two pepper corns. If it is desired 
to ripen it quick, boil some coarse sugar in water, 
and when cold, fci-ment it with vea&t. Then put 
3 or 4 spoonsful of it, with two cloves, and if kept 
in a warm place, it will be r\^ the next day. 
When the ale is sour, put into it a little syrup of 
capillaire, and ferment it with yeast; when settled, 
bottle it, and pui a clove or two with a small lump 
of sugar into each bottle. It is also useful to put 2 
or 3 pieces of clialk, or some powdered cludk, into 
the barrel before bottling. 

To bottle table beer. 

As soon as a cask of table beer is received into 
the hou\e, it is drawn off into quart Btoius bottles, 
with a lump of white ^ugar in each, and securely 
corked. In three days it biHsomes brisk, is equal 
in strength to table ale, n^Mnarkably pleasant, very 
wholesome, and will keep many montlis. 
To render bottled beer ripe. 

The following method is employed in Paris, by 
tome vpnders ofbottled beer, to render it what they 
term ripe. — It is merely by adding to each bottle 
3 or 4 drops of yeast, and a lump of sugar, of the 
size of a large nutmeg. In the course of twenty- 
four hours, by this addition, stale or flat beer is 
rendered most agreeably brisk. In coiise(|uence 
of the fermentative process that takes place in it, a 
•mall dei>osit follows, and on this account the bot- 
tles should be kept in an en^ct position. By tliis 
means white wine may likewise oc rendered brisk. 
To miuiage ale in the cellar. 

In cenend, nothing is more necessary than to 
keep It well stopped in a cool cellar, looking oc- 
casionally to see that there is no leakage, and to 
open the vent-holes, if any oozings appirar between 
die staves of the stacks: but connoisseurs in malt 
liquor may adopt some of the following means; 
lea?e the cock-hole of an upright cask, or the vent- 
hole of an horizontal one, open for 8 or 3 months; 
then rack off into another cask with 1 or ^ pooiida 
of pew hops, and clofely bung and ttup down. 



Or, leave the vent-holes open a month; then stop 
and about a month before tapping, draw off a little, 
and mix it with 1 or 2 lbs. of new hops, which 
having poured into the cask, it is again doaely stop- 
ped. 

Or, salt may be used with the hops, as it alwi^ 
gives beer the flavour of age. 

To keep hops for future use. 

Hops lose all their fine flavour by expoaure to the 
air and damp. I'hey should be kept in a dry dose 
place, ai^d lightly packed. 
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TO MAKE CIDER. 

the apples are gathered from toe trees, 
arc ground into what is called pommajfe, 
either by means of a common pressing stone, wiUi 
a chH;uIar trough, or by a cider mill, which is either 
driven bv the hand, or by horse power. When the 
pulp is thus re<luced to a great d^^e of fineness, 
it is conveyed to the cider press, where it is formed 
bv pressure into a kind of cake, which ia odled 
tlie cheese^ 

This is effected by placing clear sweet straw, or 
hair cloths, between the layers of pommage, till 
there is a pile of ten or twelve layers. This |Mle 
is then subjected to different degrees of pressure in 
succession, till all the mvst, or Jtdce, is aqueezed 
from the pommage. This juice, after bein^.atrained 
in a coarse hair-sieve, is then put either into open 
vats or close casks, and the pressed pulp ia eitmr 
thrown away, or made to yield a weak liquor call- 
ed washings. 

After tlie liquor has undergone the proper fer- 
mentation in these close vessels, which may be bat 
effected in a temperature of from forty to sixty de- 
p^e% of Falirenheit, and which may be known l^ 
Its appearing tolerably clear, and having a vinous 
sharpness upon the tongue, any fiirther fermenta- 
tion must be stopi>cd by racking off the pure pact 
into open vessels, exposed for a day or two m a 
cool situation. After this the liquor must again be 
put into casks, and kept in a cool place durii^ win- 
ter. The proper time for racking may alwaya be 
known by the brightness of the liquor, the discharge 
of the fixed air, and tlic appearance of a thick cnist 
formed of fragments of the reduced pulp, llie li- 
quor should always be racked off anew, as often as 
a hissinf noise is heard, or as it extinguishea a can- 
dle held to the bung-hole. 

When a favourable vinous fermentation has been 
obtained, nothing more is required than to fiU up 
the vessels ever)* two or three weeks, to supply the 
waste by fermentation. On the beginning oi March, 
the liquor will be bright and pure, and fit for final 
racking, which should be done in fair weather. 
When the bottles are fille<l, they should be act by 
uncorked till morning, when the corks must be 
driven in tightly, secui'ed by wire or twine and 
melted rosin, or any similar substance. 
7*0 make Devonshire citier. 

Prefer the bitter sweet apjiles, mixed with mild 
sour, in the proportion of one-third. Gatlierthem 
when ripe, and lay them in heaps in the orchard. 
Then take them to the crushing engine, made ot 
iron rollei*s at top and of stone beneath; after pass- 
ing tlirough which, they are received into large 
tubs or cives, and aix; then udled pommage. They 
are afterwards laid on the vut in alternate layers of 
the pommage an<I clean sti-aw, called reeds. They 
are tlien press<rd, the juice running through a hair 
sieve. After the cider is pt*essed out, it is put into 
hogsheads^ where it remains for two or thive days 
previously to fermenting. To stop the fermenta- 
tion, it is drawn off into a dean vessel; but if the 
fermentation be vei7 strong, two or three cans of 
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Older are pot into a deiD Tniel, and a match of 
brinutone burnt in it: it it then agitated, bjr which 
the frrmentation of that quantity is completely 
■toppe«l. The vessel is then nearly filled, tfie fcr- 
ncntalioii of the whole is checked, and tlie wider 
becomes fine: but if, on the first oi^eration, thct'er- 
mentation is not checkcfl, it is rei>eated till it is 
so, and continued from time to time till Uie cider 
IS in a quiet state for drinking. 

Some (lersons, instead of^ (leadening a small 
qumntiCT viih a match, as above directed, put from . 
one 10 two pints of an article called tlum (bought j 



of the wine cooi>ers) into each hoghliead: but the 
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the apartment where the liquor is kept; in most 
cases,^ during the first three or four davs; but 
sometimes it will require more tbana weelc to be- 
gin tliis process. If the fermentation begins enrly 
and pruteeds rapidty, the liquor must be racked 
off, and put into fi-csb casks in two or ibix'c days; 
but if this does not take place at an early iH'riod, 
and proceeds slowly, five or six days may elapse 
before it is racked. In genei*al, it is necessary to 
ruck tiie liquor ut least twice. If.nutwitlistandmg, 
the fernieiibition continues briskly, the racking 
nuist be ivpeated; otherwise the vinous fermenta- 
tion, by proceeding too far^ miiy terminate in 



■▼ftera of racking as often as the fermentation ap- acetous fermentation, when vinegar would be the 
pears, is renerally preferred by the cider nianufac- I result. 
tunrrs of Devonshire. *' 

About six sacks, or twenty-four bushels of ap- 



ples, are used for a hogshead of sixty-tliree gal- ' 
loos. During the process, if the weather is warm, 
It will be ncc«ssanr tcacarry it on in the shade, in 
fbe open air, and by ^ery means keep it as cool 
as possible. 

In nine months it will be in condition for bot- 
tling or drinking; if it continues thick, use some 
isinglass finings, and if at any time it ferments and 
dircniens acidity, the cure is to rack it and leave 
%hft bead and sedimcnL 

Scotch method, 
apples arc reduci^d to mucilage, by beating 
in a atone trougii (one of those use<l at 
pomps lor watering horses) with pieces of ash- 
p^lca, useil in the manner that potatoes ai'c mafchod. 
ibe press consists of a strong box, three feet 
a^iane, and twenty inches deep, nei'furated on 
cnch side with small auger or gimblet holes. It 
ia placed on a frame of wood, projecting three 
berond the base of tfie box. A groove is 



In raoking off the liquor it is necessar)- to keen 
it five of sediment, and the »cum or yeast produced 
by the fermentation. A supply of spare liquor 
must be reserved to fill up the narrels occasionallja 
while the fermentation contiiuies. As soon as this 
ceases, the bnn*els should be bunged up closely, 
and the bungs covered with rosin, to prevent the 
admission of uir. If the cider is wtrak, it should 
i-eniain in the cask about nine months; if strong, 
twi-lve or ei;;hleen mouths is necessary before it 
should be bouKd, — Fiirmer*9 Mag* Vol. IX. 
7V> matiatfe cider andptrrrtf. 

To fine and improve the llavour of one hngs- 
h(!Hd, take a gallon of g(K>d French brandy, with 
half an ounce of cochineal, one )iound of alum, and 
thix'e pounds of sugar-cundy; hiniiNe them all well 
in a morUir, and infuse them in the i>randy for a 
day or two; then mix the mIioIu with tlieci(ler,and 
stop it clf>se for fi\e or six months. Atler wliich, 
if hue, bottle it otf. ^ 

Cider or peirv, when bottled in hot weather, 
should be lell a (lav or two uncorked, tiiat it may 



in tliis projection one inch and a half wide, and , get Hat; hut if too tlat in the cask, and soon \» anted 



inch deep, to coiivey tlie juice whm pi-essed 
eet of the box into a receiving ]>ail. Tiiis opera- . 
iMn is performed in tlie following manner. The ! 
box IS filk-d alternately with strata of fresh straw ' 
mashe«l fniit, in the proportion of one inch of ; 
IV to two inches of mucilage: these are piled up ' 
a fooC higher tlian the top of the box; and care is 
takes in packing the box itself, to keep the fruit 
ar4t mrmw about one inch from the sides of the 
box, which allows the juice to escape freely. A 
eoQciderable quantity of the liquor will nm off 
Without any pn/ssure. This must be ai>plied gra- 
tfoallT at first, and increas«-d n-gidarly towards the 
coorlusion. A box of the above dimensions will 
nquire abr>ut two tons weiglit to render Uie resi- 
4aan% ronipletely frtre from juice. 

'The miduuin is excellent foo<l for pigs, and 
pecidiarly acceptable to theni.l 

T"n»* ii»cei»arv pressure is oMained vcr>" easily, 
■m] in a pdvrrfiil manner, by the compound lever 
pri ssing U(ion a lid or sink made of wood ahout 
ivri ir^bi*s thick, and render^Ml sufKcientIv slnni"; 
b« ivo eroas-l>ar«. It is made to tit the o|K-ning 
«f thr hns exactly; and a« thi' levers forci> the lid 
dswB, thrr vn occasi>Mn»lly slacked or taken off, 
asMl blnck^ of woofl are jilaccd on the top of the 
Ld, to pemiil the levers to art, even after the lid 
koB mtervd the bnx its«*lf. Additional blocks an* 
il, until the whole juice is extract in I. I'hf 
«ire mar he increased more or less, by adding 
•r diminishing the weight susjx^nded at the extnr- 
mirv nt iYtt le^er. 

"f lie li'i'ior thus olitaifK-d is allowed to stand uii- 
ttsiarfard fw^-lvr hmirs, in o{irn vessels, to d<.-posit 
ent. llie pure juice is tlien put into clean 
Mvl filaced in a pniper situatimi to ferment, 
prrscure being from fifty-five to sixty de- 
Tho Cemaniarion will commence sooner 
dipcodint chiefly on the temperatura of 




for use, put into each bottle a small lump or two 
of sii^^ar-candy, four or five raisins of the sun, or a 
small ]Mece of niw herf; any of which will much 
improve the lit^uor, and make it briKker. 

Ciller should he well crirked and waxed, and 
parked upright in a cool ]»lare. A few bottles 
mav always li*^ ke[)t in u warmer pluee to ripen 
ami be ii*ady for usf. 

T'i imtkr r/iiiip cithr from rainins. 

Take fourtci-n p(»un(i.^ of ntisins with the stalks^ 
wash tlieni out in foiuMir fi\e waters, till the water 
ivinains clear; then put iheni into a clean cask 
with tiie head out, and put six gallons of good wa- 
t«?r upon thi-iu; afiiT uhiL-h en\er il well up, and 
li.-t it stand ten d:i\ s. Then rack it oil* int(> another 
clean ea->k, \«liieii lias a hrass cock in it, ami in 
four or fi\e da\ h tiin<; il uill be tit tor bottling. 
When it hat been in the boules si>ven or ei^ht 
days, it mIII bi' I'll for um'. A little colouring 
should be added \%lii-n ]iutti.)g into the cask the 
second time. The raisins may aflerwards*be used 
for >inegur. 

To miikf fhTt-i/. 

Perry is made afti-r the same manner as cider, 
only fnun jH^ars, ^khich must be ipiitc dr}'. The 
lie St pears lor this pur|iose are such as are least fit 
for eating, auti the n-ibti-r tlji-y an* the better. 
OfnttnuUntiii on ciiltr, 

Fifmi till* gi-eiii di^ei^ity of soil and climate in 
till' riiiird Males of Ainei ii-a, and the almost enil- 
Irss \ai-ii-iy ot il'« appl's, it follows that much di- 
virsitv of taste aiiij tl:i\oiir will necessarily be 
found in the eider that in niaile from them. 

To lUiiki- Kood ciiler the tollowing giMiend, but 
important rul-s sli->uld be atti-mli'd to. Th.-y de- 
mand a little more trouble than tlie ludinary nealc 
uf collecting and mashing apples of all sorts, rot* 
ten ami sound, sweet and sour, dirty and dean, 
from tha tn»e and the soil, a\\d \V\« t« A «K \Va iteis* 
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enlj proeeM usiuillj employed; but in return thej 
produce jou a wholesome, high flaTOured, sound 
and palatable liquor, that dnoay9 cwnmandi an 
adequate tfrice, in&tead of a solution of ** Tillainous 
eoropounds," in a poisonous and acid wash, tliat 
no man in his senses will drink. The finest cider 
I ever tasted, was made of an equal portion of ripe, 
wund, pippin and erab apples, par&J, coredy and 
pressed, kc. with the utmost nicety. It was equal 
m flavour to any champagne that ever was made. 
General ruletfor making cider. 
1: Always choose perfectly ripe and sound fruit 
8. Pick the applet by hand. An active boy, 
with a bae slung over his shoulders, will soon clear 
a tree. Apples that have lain any time on the soil, 
•ontract an earthy taste, which will always be 
found in the cider. 

S. After noeating^ and before being ^und, 
vipe them dry, ana if any are found bruised or 
rotten, put them in a lieap by themselves, for an 
inferior cider to make vinegar. 

4. Always use hair cloths, instead of straw, to 
place between the layers of pommage. The straw 
when heated, gives a disagreeable taste to the 
eider. 

5. As the cider runs from the press, let it pass 
through a hair sieve into a larse open vessel, that 
will hold as much juice as can be expressed in one 
day. In a day, or sometimes less, tlie pumice will 
rise to the top, and in a short time grow very 
thick: when little white bubbles break through it, 
draw oflT the liquor by a spigot, placed about three 
inches from the bottom, so that tlie lees may be 
lefl quietly behind. 

6. The cider must be drawn off into very clean 
iw^ casks, and closely watched. The moment 
the white bubbles before mentioned are perceived 
rising at the bung-hole, rack it again. When the 
fermentation is completely at an end, fill up the 
cask with cider, in all rcsi)ect8 like that ali'eady 
contained in it, and bung it up tight; previous to 
which a tumbler of aiveet oil may be poured into 
the bnng-hole. 

Sound, well made cider, that has been produced 
as described, and without any foreign mixtures 
excepting always that of good cogniao brandy, 
(which added to it in the proportion of one gallon 



to thirty, greatly improves it^ is a pleaiuit,' eool-' 
ing and useful beverage. While on the contrary, 
the acid and nastjr wash that has passed thhou^ 
leaden pipes, and been otherwise carelessly and 
unskilfullv made, is a perfect poison, producing 
colib, and not unfrequently, incurable obstruc- 
tions. 



TO MAKE PUNCH. 

For a gallon of punch take six fresh SicHy le- 
mons—rub the outsides of them well over with 
lumps of double refined loaf sugar, until they be- 
come quite yellow; throw the lumps into the bowl; 
roll your lemons well on a clean plate or table, cat 
them in half ami squeeze them with a |nt>per in- 
strument over the sugar; bruise the sugar, and con- 
tinue to add fresh portions of it, mixing the lemon 
ptdp and juice well with it— -much of the goodness 
of the punch will depend up^n this. The quantity 
of sugar to be added, should be great enough to 
render the mixture toUhoiU -water pleasant to the 
palate even of a child, Wlicn this is obtained, add 
gradually a small quantity of hot water, just enough 
to render the sirup thin enough to pass through 
the strainei^-i-mix all well together, strain it, and 
try if there be sugar enougli: if at all 9mir add 
more. When cold put in a little cold water, and 
equal quantities of the best cogniao brandy and old 
Jamaica rum, testing its strength by that infallible 
guide the palate. A glass of calf's foot jelly added 
to the sirup when warm, will not injure its quali- 
ties. 

The great secret of making eood punch may be 
given in a few words: a great aeal of freah lemon 
juice— -mors than enough of good sugar— a fair 
proportion of brandy and rum, and very littla 
water. 

To make nectar. 

Put half a pound of lonf sugar into a large porce- 
lain jug; add one ]iint of cold water; bruise and stir 
the sugar till it is comiiletely dissolved; pour over it 
half a bottle of hock and one bottle of miideira— 
mix them well together, and grate in half a nut- 
meg, witli a drop or two of the essence of lemon-^ 
I set the jug in a bucket of ice for ooe hour. 
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. TO MAKE BRITISH ^VINES. 

The different processes in wine making, range 
themselves under Uie following heads: 

Gathering the fri|it, picking the fruit, bruising 
the finiit, and vatting the fruit 

Vinous fermentation, tluvoiiring the wine, draw- 
ing the must, ]>ressing the hunk, casking the must. 

Spirituous krmenUition, racking the wine, fining 
the wine, bottling and corking the wine. 
Gathering thefrttit. 

Fruit of ever)' soit, swys Mr Carnell, in his ex- 
cellent treatise on wine making, should be gather- 
ed in fine wealher; those of tlie berry kind often 
appear ripe to the eye before they are really so, I 
therefore it is requisite to Uste ihcm several times ' 
in order to ascertain that they are arrived at the 
crisis of maturity. If the fruit be not ripe, the wine 
vIO km hanli ami liard, unpleaitBt to tht pdats. 



and more so the stomach; it will also require more 
spirit and saccharine, and uke a longer time to be 
fit for the table. If the fruit be too ripe, the wine 
from it will be faint, low, and vapid; it will not be 
strong and generous; it will also require moro 
trouble, additional spirit, and cxiiense. 

Picking. 

Detach the unrine and bad berries: the result, 
when the wine is drank, will be greatly superior 
in richness. Pick stalks from gi-apes, currants, and 
gooseberries, previously to their being placed in 
Uie vat 

Brttiting. 

The quantity of finiit for making a vintage of do- 
mestic wine, is nut so lai«ge but it may be bruised 
in a tub, and from tlience removed into the \'at, or 
if the quantity be very small, it may be bruised io 
Cbemt. Whik the fruit is piokiog by one perwM, 
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Anorher nmy bnifte It, and at it 1 8 bruised, remove 
it into the VMt. When Ma]a|;m or Smyrna niisins 
x*v ii»i-il, ih»-y are lo be put mto the vm with ihe 
V :iri-r, to viak, niiil the f'tllowiii}; &a\ tukt-n ont unil 
:•] ui-*'il, th- II rL-tuiii('(I into the vat :i^:iin. 

yuttiii/r. 

'I'hi* Br&t thing to he done is to place the {^nnivl 
a:^i!i>t the ta(i-hole, to prevent the Iinsks<'KrM|)iii];^ 
■.t', f h: time the must or extract is drawn off. \V ht-n 
fell ihc fniit is in the vat the water Khnuhl iK'.'iiided, 
•*if', the contents stirred with tlir vat-staff, and loft 
It null •;raff until Uic next dar, when stij^ir, tartar, 
Acr. 'Ijliitt-d witli snmeof tltelifjiior, is to he put in- 
; • rh" i:it, and the whole agam Ktirrcd up. The 
p!.r>- wkit're titr \at i& sitnated thould have a five 
«.:TulatioD of air, and a temperature of n4)l \vm than 
3 H dv|:reei. If the vinous U'rmentation do not take 
l-'fAcv in a reasonable time, the contents must be 
oicrn ftlirrvf], andtlic place made warmer. 
I 'inont fermruUUitm, 

The lime of a vinous fermentation cnmmencin}; 
if aivays uncertain; it dei>ends much on the qual- 
ify and' 'piantity 'A the contents of the vat, on its 
1 '*.'A Mtiiatinn, on the season orveatlier, and most 
: «tnicu!.irly on the grt-enncss or rijK'nfHs of the 
t-jir. To'produce a medium vinous fi-rmcntation, 
:.•»- vats and contvntf ou«;ht to l>e jdaci-d in a teni- 
'«r»«ure from 6i» to 70 degrees. And if tliis is 
f "ivl not tr> pro<1uce ffrmentution in a shoi-t time, 
' f- tcni(H'raliire of the place must be rhucli> warm- 
t:. Tind th«* ^at often stirred with the vat-stal!*. 

I'bc L-oniinencement of the >inous fernu-nlation 
r^-iv li**krtow n by plun^ingtlie thenuomeler intotlte 
r^A'Wr t'f the \at, for a minute, and when taken 
r v. if a fi-rinentHtion has eommem-ed, t!ie ti-n»pi> 
rk'^irx (.<f tlie conti-nts will be higher than at the 
:jk»* •htT»* the vats are viluated. Wln-n th»r vi- 
-> fit t. nurntjiiion begins, it is very conspicuous, 
.-.'. r.J« br krirtMiifiy ill taMi.', suieil, appt-araiiCe, 

• . . . •*".. fl«. The nintcnts will first gi-ntly rise, 
«-.: t a. It li itli a slight movenn-nt nnd a litllo his!»-' 
r.; A roiisiilcntble nit>tiou will tak<* place, and 

::- c<-.f irt-ias « ill increase in heat and bulk, while 
ft •■.■4«fitiry of air rscaiies. 

li I* snijfisiible to lay down an exact time for a 
*.: ti fi rnivntatinn; hut fur eighteen galloris, two 
■r 'r.r»<- ila\s arf genendly HufKcimt for uhite 

• :-«. and r M wiiM'S require a day or two more. 

Fltiv'iwin^ tfir -ivinr. 
^^ '•'-n liie \iiiiiti«ifi.-nninl;ilion is about half over, 
"^ ■*.»» •nnt.g inpiiliiMils ai-e t<i be put into the vat 
k : »'ll >-iir< d ititofheconti-nts. If almonds form 

• - n.'^ ii. nl (lart. thi-y an* first to lie bratrn to a 

«v ••••t rii\< d with u ]>int or two of the rnnst. 
^ .■-.--*. II I. uAiim, ging«-r, seeds, fccc. shmdd, he- 
-. -» ■ v« -at: put into the \at, be reduced lo i>ow- 
w- AT.'l miaeil with soinr of the mutt. 
Drawing tlv mutt. 

U ti'-n the m<iRt in the vat gives, by tasting, a 
wz-.«.^ vinous pune:viirY, tliat is the p<Ti<Mi to stop 
-\^ n-TriBinin;; tliglit fermentation by drawing off 
"^ caoai, in order tu have strong and generous 

A ock. cr «(ncket ami faucet is to be put into 
r* '^-^Xt X*- (/f the \at, and the must drawn oil' and 
-A' I ' t ■ ' (i* fi ifikcls, then: to remain till the pres- 

■ :■( .1 f.Tillh* ■!. 

pr€0tifUf tfie hutk. 
\* wtf.T. &s rdl tlir must is drawn off from the 
•V. '^r f.-ifLs arr- to be iHit into hair-bags, and the 
t "•«' bug is to be well fasic-iieii, then put 
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.•- j.-^**, and the vhole pressed without de- 
I -.• ruiiM that is prrtsrd out is to be mixed 
tk#- must llut was drawn otT fn>m the sal. 
wvs may be contrived for pressing a small 
far fhDic penoiit who cannot afibrd to 
wiac'iprcMt but Mvcral wio«t do 



! not i^uire pressing: and may be strained through 
j a sweet, clean, canvass bag, made with a pointed 
end downwards. • 

Ctitkincr the mutt. 
Kai-1: cn<.k is to hi- filk-d wiihin about an inch ol 
^ the biin^-hole, which should be covi-red over light- 
ly w ith a Hal piece of wood. The must now is 
perfectly cool and calm, and will remain in this 
btale until ihr spirituous fermentation commences. 
j Sfthituout ftrmtntttUion. 

^ Tlie sniritnous frnnentation is essentially neoes- 
j sary to the clarification, goo<1ness, and pe'rfcction 
I of the Mine. If the vinous fermentation has been 
wfll conduct<-d, and the wine cellar be not too cold, 
a spirituous fi.'i'inentatinn will conmience in a few 
days, ami abate in six or twelve days, the time de- 
j pending on circumstances, and on'the quality and 
j quantity of the wine. The brandv or spirit nssign- 
j ed should at t\|istime Im.' put to the wine by pour- 
■ i"g it in gently without disturbing the wine'. The 
I cask now, if not full, must be filled up and bunged 
ij with a wooden bung covt-rcd vitli a piece of new 
. canvass larger than the bung. In about a month 
j; after the siiii'it liaH hern added, the cask will again 
want filling up. this should be done with the over- 
plus of the V intagi-, if not with some other good 
nine, and tin- ca««k iv-buiigcfl very tight. 

The ca<>k should be pegged once a month or of- 
tcner to tu-v if the wine he i-lc-ar and not thick, and 
as <>oon as it is fine and bright, it must be racked 

■ otf its Ices. 

■1 Ifiirhhis^ thf trine, 

I 'Hiis is an openition highly requisite to the keep- 
ing w ine g(K)d; to its ])Ui ificalion, stn:ngth, colour, 
bi'illiancv, richness, and tlavour, and is performed 
., by drauiiig olfiho -icine and leaving the h'et in the 
j cask. A siphon sliould be used: but if not, the 
. cask should be tapp> d two ur three days nrevioua- 
ly. It may be racked off into another cask, or into 
a vat or tub, and returned into the same cask again, 
I afttT it has hvfu -cfll clruncd: ami, if requisite, the 
. cask may be slighlly fumigated, immetiiately be* 
\. fort: the wine is returned into it. If the wine, on 

■ bi-ing lusted, is found weak, a little spirit is to be 
givi-n to it, the ca<«k filled up and bunged tight. 

i' The rarking (itfou^hl to be performed in lenqie- 
niti* weal her, and as soon as ihe m iocs apm-ar clear, 
a tecotul nuk-inif will make them ^Hrrfectly briUiatit, 
and if ko, they will want no fining. 

Fhiinz. 

ii Alanv wines requin* fining Iffjofe they are rack* 

ed, and the operation of fining is not always necet- 

' sarv. Most winet, well made, do not want fining; 

this may be asreitained by drawing a little into a 

I gla««s, from a iM-g-lwde. 

; One of the best finings ii as ftdlows: — ^Takeone 
' pound of tifsh marth-mallow niots, washed clean, 
j and rnl into small pieces; macerate them in two 
I quarts of soft water, for twenty-four hours, ihen 
gently boil the liquor dow n to three half pints, 
I strain it, and whi*n cold mix with it half an ounce 
I of piiK.-clav or chalk in iK)wder, then \tom tlie mu- 
cilage iiilo'the cask, ami stir up the wine so at not 
; to disturb the Ices, and leave the vent-^ieg out for 
stiine days after. 

Or, take boiled nee, two table-spoonsful, the 
, white of one new eg:;, and Irdf an ounce of burnt 
nIoMi, in powijer. Mis with a pint or more of the 
wine, then pour ihe iik'iciiage into the cask, and 
stir the wine with a stunt btick, but not tu agitate 
the lees. 

Or, dissolve, in a gentle h«Mit, half an ounecof 
I isinglass in a pint or mon- of the wite, then rais 
!' with it half an ounce of chalk, in {luwder; wlicn 
h the two arc well incorporated, pour it into lh« 
'' cask, aod tUr tlie vine, io at not to ditturb tbo 
leca. 
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As soon as wines Are olenr and bright, afler be- 
ing fined down, they, ought to be racked into a 
sweet and clean cask, the ca|^ filled up and bung- 
ed tight 

BottUng mid corking. 

Fine dear weather is best for bottling all sorts 
of wines, and much cleanliness is rc<juircd. The 
first consideration, in bottling wines, is to examine 
and see if the wines are in a proper state. The 
itrinet should be fine and brilhaia, or they will 
never brighten auer. 

The bottles must he all sound, dean and dry, with 
plenty of good sound oorka. 

The cork is to be put in with the hand, and then 
driTen well in with a flat wooden mallet, the weieht 
of which ought to be a potmtl qnd a quarter, but 
however, not to exceed a pound and a half, for if 
the mallet be too light or too heavy it will not 
drive the cork in properly^ and may break the bot- 
tie. The corks must so completely ffU up the neck 
of each bottle as to render tliem air tight, but leave 
a space of an inch between the wine and the cork. 

When all the wine it bottled, it is to be stored 
in a cool cidlar, and on no accowU on the bottle*^ 
bottonu, hut on their sides and in saw -dust. 
AMKiratuafnr -nine making. 

To make wfne well, and with facility, persons 
ibould hsTe all the requisite apimratus, namely, tlie 
vats, vat-slaif, fnut-bmiscr, stniiner, hair-bags, 
wine-press, iht'rmometer, anil holtliiig machine. 

Mr CnmeWa receipt for red gonaeberry wine. 

Take cold soft wRtt^r, 10 gallons, — red goose- 
berries, 11 p^allonn, and tcrm<Mit. Now mix raw 
sugar, 16 lbs. — liect-root, sliw^d, 4 lbs. and red 
tartar, in fine powder, 3 ounces. Afterwards put 
in sassafras chips, 1 lb. and brandy, 1 gallon, or 
less. This will make 18 gallons. 

^nuther. — When the weather is diy, gather 
Roosebemos almut the time lliey are hall" ripe; pick 
them clean, put the quantity of a peck into a con- 
Tenient vessel, and bruise them uiih a piece of 
wood, taking as much cai-e as possiblt? to keep the 
•ecKls whole. Now having put the [r.iip into a can- 
i*ass bapf, press out all ih«' juice; ;u»d to cveiy gal- 
lon of the gooseberries adil about three pounds of 
fine loaf stignr: mix the whole together by stirring 
It with a Slick, and as soon us the sugar is quite 
dissolved, pour il into n convenient cask, which 
will hold it exactly. If tlie <|uaiitity tie about 8 or 
gallons, let it sUuul a fortnight; if 20 gallons, 40 
days, and so on in proportion; taking care the 
place you set it in be cool. Atiur standing the 

firoper time, di-aw it off from the lees, and put it 
nto another clean vessel of equal size, or into the 
•ame, af\er pouring the lees out, and making it 
clean; let a cask of ten or twelve gtdlons stand for 
about three months, and twenty gallons for five 
monUii, afi^r which it will be fit for bottling ofi*. 
Red and -white gooneben^y wine. 
Take oold soft water, 3 gallons, red gooseberries, 
• 1} gallons, white goosebeiries, two gallons. Fer- 
menL 

Now mix raw sugar, 5 lbs. honey, l.J lbs. tartar, 
in fine powder, 1 oz. Afterwards put \x\ bitter al- 
monds, two ounces, sweet-briar, one small handful, 
and brandy one gallon, or letis. This will make 
lix gallons. 

White gooseberry or cliampagne wine. 
Take cold soft wuter, 4j gallons, white gooseber- 
ries, 5 gallons. Ferment. 

Now mix i-efincd sugar, 6 pounds, — honey, 4 
pounds,— white tartar, in fine powder, 1 oz. Put 
In orange and lemon ])eel, 1 oz. dry, or two ounces 
frash; and add white brandy half a gallon. This 
will make nine gallons. • 

QoHiherry -wine of the bett quality, retembiing 

champagne. 
To mtch Scotch pint of full ripe gooaebeniei^ 



ntashed, add 1 Scotch pint of water, railk warm, 
in which has been dissolved 1 lb. of tingle refined 
sugar: stir the whole well, and eover up the tub 
with a blanket, to preserve the heat Kenerated by 
the fermentation of tlie ingredients: let them re- 
main in this vessel thi^e days,8tirring them twice 
or thrice a day: strain ofi^ Uie liquor through a 
sieve^ afterwards through a coarse linen clothi 
put it into the cask: it will ferment without 
yeast. Let the cask b« kept full with some of the 
liquor reserved for the purpose. It will ferment 
for ten days, sometimes for three weeka: when 
ceased, and only a hissing noise remaini, draw off 
two or three bottles, according to the strength you 
wish it to have, from every 20 pint cask, and fill 
up the cask with brandy or whisKey; but brandy is 

Iireferable. To make it very good, and that it may 
:eep well, add as much sherr}*, tc^ther with a \ 
oz. of isinglass dissolved in water to make it quite 
liquid; stir the whole well. Bung the cask up, and 
surround the bung with clay; the closer it is bung- 
ed, the better; a foilnight after, if it be clear at 
top, taste it; if not sweet enough, add more ai^ar; 
22 lbs. is the just quantity in all for CO pints of 
wine; leave tlie wine six months in the cask; but 
after being quite fine, the sooner it is bottled, the 
more it will sparkle and resemble champagne. 
'Hie process should be carried*on in a place where 
the heat is between 48 deg. and 56 deg. Fabren« 
heit. — N.B. Currant wine may be made in the 
same manner. 

To make Sritith champagne. 

Take gooseberries before ihtj are ripe, em^ 
them with a mallet in a wooden bowl, and to 
every gallon of fruit put a gallon of water; let it 
stand two days, stiiring it well; squeeze the mix- 
ture well with the hands through a hop-sieve; then 
measure the liquor, and to every gallon put 3^ lbs. 
of loaf-sugar; mix it well in thetub, and let it stand 
one day: imt a bottle of the best brandy into the 
rask; which leave ai)cn five or six weeks, taking off 
the scum as it rises; then make it up, and let it 
stand one year in the barrel before it is bottled. 

The proportion of brandy to be used for this li- 
quor, is one pint to 7 gallons. 

Gooseberry and currant wine mixed. 

Take cold soft water, 6 gallons, — gooseberries, 
4 do. — currants, 4 do. Ferment. 

Mix, raw sugar, 12 lbs. — honey, 3 lbs. and tar- 
tar, in fine powder, 1^ oz. — bitter almonds, 1} oc. 
Put in brandy, 6 pints or more. This will make 
12 gallons. 

Another. — Take c<dd soft water, 5J gallons, — 
gooseberries and currants, 4 gallons. Ferment. 
Then add — raw sugar, 12^ lbs. — lartar, in fine 
powder, 1 oz. — ginger, in |K)wder, 3 ouneea— 
sweet marjoram, halt a handful, — British spirits, 1 
quart. Tliis will make 9 gallons. 
Red currant wine. 

Take cold soft water, 1 1 gallons — red oarraDta^ 
8 gallons, — raspberries, I quart. Ferment. Mix, 
raw su^ar, 20 lbs. — ^beet-root, slice<l, 2 lbs. and red 
tartar, in fine powder, 3 ounces. Put in 1 nutmcjP. 
in fine powder; add brandy, 1 gallon. l*hlt wul 
make 18 gallons. 

Another, — Put five quarts of currants and a pint 
of raspberries to evciy two gallons of water; let 
them soak a night; then squeeze and break them 
well. Next day rub them well through 9ifine sieve 
till tlie juice is expressed, washing the skins with 
some ot the water; then, to ever}' gallon, put four 
pounds of the best sue^r, put it into your barrel, 
and set tlic bung lightly in. In two or tliree daya 
add a bottle of good cogniao brandy to every fuur 
gallons; bung it close, but leave out the spiggot for 
a few days. It is very good in three yeaira, better 
in four. 

•4n«<A<r.— Boil four galloot of spring wattr, and 
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rtir Into it 8 lbs. of honey; when thoroii^ly dis- 
■olvefj, Uke it ofTthe fire; then stir it well in order 
to rmiw the Kum, which take clean off, and cool 
the liquor. 

When thus prepare<I, press out the same quan- 
tity of the juice of reil currants modemtelv ripe, 
which being well strained, mix well with the wa- ; 
ter and honej, then put them into a cask, or a lain;e 
earthen ^Yssel, and let them stand to t'crmeiit ior 
24 hoars; then to every gallon add 2 lbs. of fine su- 
gar, stir them well to raise the scum, and when 
well settled, take it off, *nt\ add half an oz. of 
cmun of tartar, with tlie wliitcs of two or three 
cgsa, to refine it \\lien the wine is well settled 
aM clear, draw it off into a small vessel, or bottle 
it up, keeping it in a cool place. 

Uif while currants a wine uHer the same manner 
may be made, that will equal in strength ami plea- 
•iqtiiess many sorts of wliitc wine; but as fur the 
Ujck or Dutch currants, tliey are seldom used, 
cxceirt for the prepamtion of medicinal wines. 

.Another. — Gather the currants in dry leather, 
put them into a pan and bruise tliem m ith a woo<1en 
pevLle; let tliem stand about d) hours, after Mhich 
■rain through a sieve; add 3 lbs. of fine powdered 



9 do.; white gooseberries, 1 do. Ferment Mix, 
refined sugar, 25 lbs. ; white UrUr, in powder, 1 
oz.; clary seed, bruised, 2 oz. or clary flowers, ol' 
sorrel flowers, 4 handsful: then add white brandy, 
1 gallon. This will make 18 gallons. 

AnotluT. — ^Takc of cold soft water, 10 gallons; 
white currants, 10 do. Ferment. Mix, refined 
sugar, 25 lbs.; white tartar, in fine powder, I oz. 
then add, bitter almonds, 2 oz. and white brandy, 
one gallon. This will make eiglUeen gallons. 
Black currant tcine. 

Tjike of cold soft water, 10 gallons; black cup-^ 
rants, 6 do.; strawberries, 3 do. FermenL Mix, 
raw sugar, 25 lbs.; rc<l tailar, in fine jwwder, 602. 
orangolhvme, 2 handsful: then add brandy, 2 or 3 
quarts. 'Vhis will make eighteen gallons. 

Anothei'. — Take of cold soft water, 12 gallons; 
black currants, 5 do.; white or red currants, or 
both, 3 do. Ferment. Mix, raw sugar, 30 lbs. or 
i less; red tartar, in fine powder, 5 oz. ; ginger in 
jiowder, 5 oz. ; then add brandy, 1 gallon, or less. 
This will make 18 gallons. 

Anothtrr, very Jim. — To everj' three quarts of 
juice, add as nuich of cold water, and to everr 
three quarts of the mixture, add three i>ounds of 
good, pur«' sugar. Put it into a cask, resen'ing 

_^„ -_ — , , ^. , „ some to fill up. Set the cask in a warm dij n)om, 

bnnilr to ever>' seven gallons. In 4 weeks, if it I and it will ferment of itself. When this is over. 



to racii 4nuarts of the liquor, and after shak- 
ing it well, fill the vessel, and put a quart of good 
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skim ofl'the ix'fuse, and fill up v^itli what you have 
reservt:d for this purpose. When it hat done woi^* 
I ing, add three quarts of brandy to forty quarts of 
I the wine. Dung it up close fur ten months, tlien 
bottle it. The thick purt may be separated by 
stniining, and tliu percolating liquor be bottled 
also. Keep it fur twelve months. 
Stra-u'hfii-y luinc. 
Take of cold solt water, 7 gallons; cider, 6 do.; 
strawlxrrries, do. Ferment. Mix, raw sugar, 
I 10 lbs.; red tartar, in fnur powih-r, 3 oz.; the peel 
i and juic(r of 2 li-mon<i: then aijd brandy, 2 or 3 
' quarlH. This uill inuke IS grdlons. 

miwitJu'V. — Take of i-old sut't water, 10 gallons; 
strawln'iTieN, 'J do. Fi'.rmeiit. Mix, niw sugar, 
Jj lbs.; rcil tartar, in tine powder, :> oz.; 2 lemons 
and 2 oraii;;cs, \h-*\ and juii-e: then add brandy, 1 
gallon. This will ni:ike IS gallons. 

Take (»f cnl»l soil watiT, Ti jrsdions; eider, 4 do. 
nt&plieiTii-Syf) do.; any <.llii-r iVuil, ;» do. Fi-rnienL 
Mix, raw sn<^.ir, IS or 'J^) ll)s. : red tartar, in fine 
[lOuder, ^ 07,.; oi-:in;;e aitd Iduon pi.-i I, 2 (»/.. diy, 
or 4 o/.. flv^h: then add biandy, .> quarts. This 
will make IS gallons. 

»iuothfr. — <i:ilhei" the i'afi|»UeiTies when ripe, 
huhk I hem and bi-uise them; then strain them 
through a bag into jai-s or uther \essel<i. Duil the 
jniee, and to e\ei-> gallon put a pound and a half 
of lump sugar. S'ow atld u bites of eggs, and let 
the whole boil fur fii'leen miiiulei; ^^kiniming it :in 
th'* froth riM-s. \\ hen cool Hml Kcttled, decant 
Ukil raspherrifi, well bruised, and mixed with > the liipior into a ca>k, adding yeast to nutke it I'er- 
■olt «atrr, in tlic pn»iinrtion of 4 lbs. of I'niit to 1 nient. When thin has Uiken plaee, aiid a pint of 
nlloia vi wafer. Wlif-n strained and piTSsed, 3 : while wine, or half a pint of \ii'Oof spirit to each 
&A. r/muiil sugar are to be aihled to each gallon j- gallon contained in the eask, and hang a bag in it 
•f It'-|UML After standing open for 3 days, (iiu'ing 1 contuiuing an ounce of bruised mace. In Ihive 
«kwh It M to be stirred tivquenllv, it is' to be put i' months, if kept in a cool place, it will be \v.r\ e\- 
iBto a bsm-l,and left for a fortnight ti» work, when ! cellcnt aiul delirion»i Mine. 
■ BiMh (lart ot bmndy is to be added, and the w luilo ; ^Mulhr, nj -u-hn: 

' duwii. hi a'U.w mouths it will be u luost ■' On a dry day, gailu r mulberries, when ihev are 

nc miiir. ' just vhungeil from ii-diii-st to 11 shining black; 

OrAer mLcetl fruits oftht btii'if kintl. ■. »|tivad them thinlv on a Wtw cluih, or 011 a floor or 

of cnid soft water, i gallons fruit, IS do. table, fur lueiity-lum- hnui-ii; and then press iheni. 

It. Ilnnry, C lbs.; tartar, in fine ponder, 2 Hoil a g:illon oi Muter uiih earh g-.dlon of juice; 

Pul in lieach li-aves, G handhfnl: then add putiing to 1 vi.-i'} gallon oi nat^T an oiince of rinna- 

Ft 1 pllun. I'his wdl make IK gailon^i. mon Iwu-k. and hi\ uunt en of Migur candy finely 

H'^te currant wine, • pr>uden-d. Skim and stmin the water, when it is 

iflrMMMftwaler,9nllons; whiteoumnts, r, taken ufT and settled, aiK I put lu ii tlie mullieny 



dora not prove quite clear, draw it off* into another 
vessel, ami let it stand previous to bottling it ofi^ 
•bout 10 davs. 

hed awl •white cuiTant vine. 

Take of cold soft water, 12 gallons; white ciu*- 
f»Dti, 4 flo. ; red currants, 3 do. Ferment. Mix, 
raw s<igar, 25 lbs.; white tartar, in fine powder, 3 
OK. Put in sweet-briar leaves, I handful; lavender 
leaves, 1 do.; then add %pirits, 2 quarts or more. 
Tbia will make IH gallons. 

Dutch ciirnmt icine. 

Take of cold soft water, 'J gallons; rt.'d currants, 
10 do. Ferment. Mix, r.iw suwir, 10 lb'*. ; beol- 
rx, slice«), 2lb^.; nd tartar, in hue [towder, 2oz. 
Put in bitter ahnonits, 1 oz. ; gintrer, in powder, 2 
oz. thrn adil brimdy, 1 quart. 'Ihis will make 18 
gaiJoQi. 

DiUch red currant vine. 

Take of cold vjft water, 11 galinns; re<1 currants, 
t do. FrrmrnL Mix, raw sutnir, 12 lbs.; re(l 
lazur, in fin'.* |iowder, 2 oz. rut in coriander 
■erd, bruJM'd, 2 oz. then aild Hntinh spirit, 2 ipiarts. 
Tkis «iil fimke 19 g:dloiiS. 

•1|!r>er/ bt-rries j) om a :tmall j^tirtlen. 

Take of cold s^ift water, 11 gallons; fiiiit, 8 do. 
FennroL Mix, tnracle, I4 or 10 lbs. ; Uu-tar, in 
pD«drr, 1 oz. Put ill ginger, in jMtwder, 4 o/..; 
•vert herbs, 2 handsfid: then add spirits, 1 or 2 
fiiarts. This will make IS gallons. 
7V> mahe comftound -,viru\ 

An excellent family wini* may be made of e<pial 
ts of iiei), while, ami black ciinitnts, ri|K: cher- 
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juice. Xow add to every galloa of the mixture a 
pint of white or Rhenish wine. Let the whole 
stand in a cask to ferment, for five or six days. 
When settled, draw it off into bottles, and kurp it 

cool. 

Einer-berry -wine. 

Take of cold soft wat^;^*, IC gallons, Malapi 
raisins, 50 lbs. eldcr-ben'ies, 4 gallons, red tartar, 
in fine powder, 4 ounces. Mix ginger, in pow- 
der, 5 onnceS) cinoamon, cloves, and mace, of 
each 2 ounces, doraneesorlemons, peel and mice. 
Then add 1 gallon of orandy. This will make 18 
gallons. ■ 

AiuHher. — ^In making elder juice, let the berries 
be fully ripe, and all the stalks be clean picke<] 
from them; then, have a press ready for drawing 
off all the juice, and four hair cloths, somewhat 
broader than the press: lay one layer above another, 
having a haircloth betwixt every layrr, which must 
be laid very thin, and pressed a little at first, and 
tiieii more till the press be drawn as close as fiossi- 
ble. Now take out the 'berries, and press all the 
rest in the like manner: then t:ike the i>ressed ber- 
ries, break out all the lumps, put them into an open 
headed vessel, and add as much litpior as will ^ust 
cover tliem. Let them infuse so for seven or eight 
days; then put the best iuice into a cask proper Tor 
it to be kept in, and add one gallon of mult spirits, 
not rectified, to every twenty gallons of elder juice, 
which will effectually pi-eserve it fi*oai becoming 
sour for two years at least. 

Another. — l*ick the berries when quite ripe, put 
them into u stone i:ir, and set them in an oven, or 
in a kettle of boding water, till the jar is hot 
througli, then take them out, and strain them 
through a coarse sieve: squeeze the berries, and 
put the juice into a clean kettle. To every quart 
of juice put a pound of fine Lisbon sugar: let it boil, 
and skim it well. When clear and fine, pour it 
into a cask. To every ten gallons of wine add an 
ounce of isinglass ilissolved in cider, an<l six whole 
eggs. (Mose it up, let it stand six months, and 
then bottle it. 

'ib make an imitation of Cifprus vn'ne. 

To ten g:4llons of water put ten tjuaits of the 
juice of while elder berries, pressed gently from 
the berries by the h:uui, and passed through a sieve, 
witlwHit bruising the s;t'(U: add to eveiy gsdion of 
liipior three pounds of Lisbon sugar, and to the 
whole quantity two ounces of ginger sliced, and 
one (lunce (if cloves. Uoil this nearly an hour, 
taking off the scum as it rises, and pour the whole 
to cdol, in an open tub, and Mork it with ale veast, 
spix'ad upon a ti^ast of bread ft)r tliree days, ^riien 
turn it into a veA.nd that \k\\\ juxt hold it, adding 
about a |k)uiuI and a half of bruised raisins, toJie 
in the liquor till diiiwn otf, which should not be 
done till the wine is fine. 

This wine is so much like the fine rich wine 
hi\)ught from the island of CvpniH, in cohnu', Uiste, 
and flavour, that it has th^^eixed the best jmlgi's. 
7'> mtik\' W</e»'^oiwn* -ieine; or Kntflish Fi-untimac. 

lldil eighteen pounds of \»hite powdeii'il sugar 
in fcix gallims of «ater, and two whites of eggs well 
beaten; skim it, and put in a quarter of a (nek of 
elder-tlowers; do ii(»t keep them on the fiiv. When 
ciiol, Kiirit, and put in siv spoonst'ul orienion juice, 
four or fi^e ol'}eaH(, and bvat Mell into the liquor; 
Mir it well r\er\ da> : put six pounds of the best 
ruisiuK, Moiled, into the ca^k, and tun the wine. 
Sl«M» it ch»«»e, and boule in six months. When 
well kept, thiii wine will puss ^ery well for Fivn- 
tinlao. 

, Mo/AiT.— To six gall.ms of spring water put six 
|Mmnds of sun i^aiKins ctit small, and a di>srn jMrnnds 
uf Ane Mignr; boil the w Imic tngrther fiw about mi 
hour and a half. Wh^n %\w liquor it cold« p«it 



half a peck of ripe elder-fllowen in, with about t 
gill of lemon juice, and half the (quantity of ale 
yeast. C<»ver it up, and after standing three days 
strain it off. Now pour ii. into a cask tliat is qir'ite 
clean :uid that will hold it with ease. When this 
is done, put a quart of Rhenish wine to every"gal- 
lon; let the bung be slightly put in for twelve or 
fourteen days; then stop it down fast, and put it in 
a cool dry place for four or five mouths, till it be 
quite setUed and fine; then bottle it off. 
Imitation of port wine. 

Take 6 gallons of good cider; 1^ gallons of port 
wine; 1^ gallons of the juice of elder-berries; 3 
quarts of brandy; 1^ ounces of cochineal. This 
will produce 9^ gallons. 

Druise the cochineal very fine, and put it with 
the brandy into a stone bottle; let it remain at least 
a fortnight, shaking it well once or twice evenr 
day; at the end of that time procure the cider, anil 
put five gallons into a nine gallon cask, add to it 
the elder juice and port wine, then tlie brandy and 
cochineal. Take the remaining g:dlon of eider to 
nnse out the bottle that contained the bramly; and 
lastly, i>our it into the cask, and bung it dowa 
very close, and in six weeks ii will be ready for 
bottling. 

It is, however, sometimes not quite so fine as 
could he wished: in that case add two ounces of 
isinelass, and let it remain a fortniglit or three 
weeks long^*r, when it will be i>erfectly bright: it 
would not be amiss, (Kfrhans, if the quantity of 
isinglass mentioned was added to the wine before - 
it was bunged down; it will tend very considei-a- 
bly to im])rove the body of the wine. If it should 
not appear sufficientlv rough flavoured, add an 
ounce, or an ounce aiuf a half of roche-alum; which 
will, in most cases, impart a sufficient asjringtriicy. 

After it is bottled, it must be packed in as cotil 
a place as possible. It will be fit for using in a few 
months; but if kept longer, it wiU be greatly im- 
proved. 

Wortleherry or biWerry vine. 

Take of cold sufi water, 6 gallons; ciiler, 6 gal- 
lons; berries, 8 gallons. Ferment. Mix, raw su- 
gar, 20 pounds; tartar, in fine powder, 4 ounces. 
Add ginger, in powder, 4 ounces; lavender and 
rostMnaiy leaver, 2 handst'ul; rum or British spirits, 
1 gallon. This will make 18 gallons. 

Jiirch ivine. 

The season for obtaining the liquor from birch* 
trees, is in the latter end of Febniary, or the be- 
ginning of March, before the leaves shoot out, and 
as the sap begins to rise. If the time is delayed, 
the juice will grow too thick to be di*awn out. It 
should Im* as thin and clettr as possible. The me- 
thod of procuring the juice is by boring holes in 
the trunk of the tree, and fixing faucets of rider; 
but care should be taken not to tap it in too many 
places at once, for fear of injuring the tree. If the 
tree is hirge, it may be bored in five or six placet 
at once, and bottles are to be placed under die 
ajK^rture for the s;q> to flow into. When four or 
five gallons have bi.vn extracted from different trees, 
cork the bottles ver}* close, and wax them till thu 
wine is to be made, which should be as soon as 
posiiible after the sap has been obtained. Boil the 
Nqi, and put f.nir pounds of loaf sugar to every gal- 
lon, also the ]H>el of a lemon cut tliin; then boil it 
u^atn for nearl\ an hour, skimming it all the ttiiie. 
Now pour it int.) a tub, and as soon as it is almost 
cold, woik it with a t(.Kist spre.td with yeast, and 
let it stand five or six days, stiiring it twice or 
thri'c times each day. Into a ca»k that will contain 
it, put a lighted brimslone match, stop it up till 
the match is burnt out, and then pour the vine into 
it, riutting the bung liglitly in, till it has don« 
woAinf . Bung it \^rj efosc for about three months. 
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Kxul thra bottle it. It will be good in « week after 
il is ptit into the bottles. 

,frw/ft-r. — Hiiili wine mar be niacUi witli raisins, 
in ili*' fill lowing maimer: To a IiO};hlu>:i(l ofljirch- 
liulei. take fuur liniulreil of Maliij^.t raisins: jiick 
itirni clean (vom the frtalks, and cut tliem tiniull. 
Tlifn boil the hirch liquor for one hour at least, 
tkifu it well, and let it stand till it he no waruu'r 
than milk. I'hen put in the raisins, and let it 
s'.ariil t\o*c covered, stirrin}^ it well four or five 
liriiir) r^ee^' day. lloil nil the stalks in a gidlun or 
l»o ol'iiircb rKjuor, which, when added to the other, 
«lKn alinnst cidd, will give it an agreeable rough- 
er «•■. l..et it staiiil ten days, then put it in a cool 
CflUr, and wIhii it has done hissing in the vessel, 
«o*i il up ciosi*. It must stand at least nine luontlis 
Ulore it is bottled. 

BUichberry tpine. 
Hiring procured biTi-ies that are fidly ripe, put i 
ihrra into u large \essel of woml or stone, with a ; 
cork in it, and fiour upon tlieni as much itoiling i 
vkttr ai will co^er them. A* soon as the heat w ill 
prrn*ii tlic hand to he put into the vessel, bruise ' 
thrm well till all the hurries are broken. Thrn 
Irt 'Jii-rii stand covered till tlie ben'ies iM'gin to rise ■ 
t'ASidi llic top, which tlie^ usually do in three or 
tfir ilay^ Then draw otT the clear into another 
iVMcl, feiiil aidd to ever}- ten riuarts of this lirpior, a 
p^ind Iff sugar. Stir it well and let it stand to 
virk a week or ten days, in anotlier vessel like 
lU fine Then draw it ofl* at the cock through a 
irJiy-baig into a large vessel. Take four ounces 
•f iiinzlaM, and lay it to steep twelve hours in a 
;»iM of white wine. The next morning, boil it upon , 
• ilov fire till it is all dissolved. Then take a gal- 
loa of black berry'juice, put in the dissolved isin- ' 
fitfeft, give them a boil together, and pour all into i 
i^tr \rv«:\. Let it stand a few days to purge and 
srTXl^, then draw it off, anil keep it in a cool place. 

Spruct vi:it. i 

f c this, which is only a huperior sfirt of white 
•:»-■£' t*crr. pf'icev'd as follows: To evrrv' gallon 
* ■ •Lcr t^kr 1} lbs. of hom-y, and \ lb. of fine 
C*rr.*. "I h-.- stiinrli howi-\cr, prrviiiu^ly to its b»*- 
I'z ■.H--.d-i| with the honry, lii^uor or syrup, must 
^ r-ili:ct.fl to a tr.tnspai-ent J«.'Uy, by boiling it . 
«<'>4pArt I'f the water pui-iHtM.-ly preserved. A 
^ AArr cd a pijund of essence of spruce may be used 
to 4 gallurkft of water; and the same method may be 
■wjTvJ in working, fining and bottling, as directed 
while- B|inice bi*er. 

IS a wholesome and pleasant drink to 
rho are UK'd lo it, and [lersons soon become 
It contains a vast quantity of fixed uir, ; 
wkicit II caciremi-Iy bracing; and the \X9a\ of this | 
b-iwsr It particularlv to be recoimnen<led to such 
Si V trrjublcd witfi scorbutic humours, or luive 
Ak pvscl. It i^ clkiefly UMrd in summer. 
JumpcT'fKJTif -wine. 
T^e of cohi s«tl water, 18 g^dhuis, Malaga nr 
Vftirca rviMfi^ .» Ihs. juni|M'r bi.-mei, *J qu-.tils, 
rrl urtAi". 4 i>finc':«, wiiiinwiiOil aiiil aMeet nmijo- 
ara^ rar fi 2 h.4fid!!t'ul, British spirit, two (|U:tr1n nr 
b- rr. K« nueiil fur ten or twi Ive «Uys. Tiii» w ill 
ft^Lc eT;$titefii pillions. 

Tft nuihe tlunutn ivhir. 
Take* of roM soft water, 11 gullons, damsons, 8 
fK>^i-r* fVnnijit. .Mix ntw su^itr, ;><> lb<i. n-d 
■Rar, 1*1 Ciii« piiwih-r, o oz. .\dil bmndy, 1 gal- 
fa^ lltii will make 18 g:dlonn. 
- U !•• n tli'j nuut^^^ sa> s Mr Camell, ** has fer- 
:j tUys, (<f tiring which time it sliould be 
b^ two ur Ihrrt; timet,) take out of the vat 
,< or i qwant of tlie atones, and break tliem 
■nd tkcii nrluni them into tlie vat 

• "'•••Menble qiuntii 





of damsons and common plums Inclining to ripe- 
ness: slit them in halves, so tliat the stones mav be 
taken out, then niabh litem gently, and add a little 
water and honey. Add lo evciy gallon ot the pulp 
a gnlldii of spring water, with a few bay leaves uikI 
eloves; boil the mixture, and add as much sugar as 
will swi-eten it; skim ofl* the froths, and let it cool. 
Now pivss the fniit, squeezing out theliipiid ^lart; 
strain all through a line strainer, and put the wa- 
ter and juice together in a cask. Having allowed 
the whole to stand and ferment for three or four 
days, fine it with white sugar, flour and white of 
eggs; draw it ott' into bottles, then cork it welL 
In twelve days it w ill be rijie, and will taste like 
weak Port, ha\ing the flavour of Canar}*. 

^Inot/itT. — (iatiier the damsons on a dry day, 
weigh them, and then bruise them. Put them into 
a stein that lias a cock in it, and to ever)' 8 ]M)unds 
of fniit add a gallon of water. Uoil the w ater, 
skim it anil mil it scidding hot to tlie fitiit. Let 
it stand two days, then draw it ofl* and put it into a 
vesM'I. and to evt.17 gallon of liquor put *2K lbs. of 
fine siignr. Fill up the vessel, and stop it close, 
and the longer il stands tli(.> better. Kec]) it for 
twelve months in llie vessel, and then bottle, put- 
ting a lump of sugar into every bottle The small 
damson is the best for this purpose. 

Cherry tvim\ 

Take of cold soft water, 10 gallon*— eherrici, 10 
gallons^Ferment. Mix raw sugar, 30 Ibc.— red 
tartar, in fine jiowder, 3 oz. Add brandy, 2 or 9 
quarts. This w ill make 18 gallons. 

Two days after the cherries have been in the 
vat, Mr Camell Sjiys, we should take out about 3 
quarts of Uie cherry stones, break them and tlio 
kernels, and retuni tlurm into Uie vat again. 

^inotluT. — Take chen'ies nearly ripe, of any red 
sort, clear them of the stalks and stuneo, tlien put 
them into a glazed earthen vessel, and s(|Ueeze 
ihem to a pulp. I<et them remain in this stale for 
1 '2 hours to iermeiit; then put them into a linen 
cloth not too fine and press out the juice witli a 
pressing board, or siny other convenient instru- 
ment. N'ou let the litpior stand till the scum ri- 
s<>s, and w ilh a laille or skimmer take it dean ofl'; 
then pour the cle:ii- part, by inclination, into a cask, 
w here, to eaih gallun, put a pound of the best loaf 
sugar, and let it feriiieiil for M-\en or eight days. 
Draw it off, wlicii clear, into lesser casks or bot- 
tles; ket*p it cool, UH other wines, and in ten or 
twelve days it will be ripe. 

To tnuk'i' Alorclia -iciiie. 

Cleanse from tlie stalks sixty pounds of Morella 
cherries, and bi-uiM! them so that the stones sliall 
be biijkeii. Now pn'SH out the juice and mix it 
with gallons of slierr}' wine, and 4 gallons of 
warm water. Having gi'ossly powdered M-parate 
ounces of nutmeg, oinnaiiioi), and mace, hang them 
separately, in kiiihII bags, in the cask containing 
the niixtiin*. Hung it down and in a few weeks it 
will beiromc adi-liiiinioIy tla%oiired wine. 
7*y mr.lr pt arh \i-in:: 

Take of cold *hiIi wutei-, IS gaUnns, refined su- 
gar, 'J.i lbs. honey, n lbs. wliiti* taitiir, in fine |k>w- 
der, 2 ouikm h, pe:«i Ip-n, sixty nr eighty in iiiini- 
ber. Ferment. Tin n »ild 'J gallons of brandy. 
Ttii-i will inAe IS gallons. 

The first (liTist'/H is In be put into the vat, and 
the <luy atler, /ir-/-^' f the pe:irl»e.i ure put in, take 
the slunes fmni tiiein, bn-»k them and the kenielsi, 
then put tbeiii ami ihe pulp iuti) the vat, and piM- 
ceed with the g>iu-r:d [ti'iH-i-s<.. 

J'fiwh and iip'.-icot wiiu*. 

Take |M-aclieH, nrctHnnes, ^cc. p*ire thrm, and 
take iIh- stones out: then slice tUi-m thin, and |MHir 
over tht'm froni a gallon to two |;«Uim% oC ^>i\ct^ 
and t quart of while w'lnc. I*\m v^ wV^tAft ou k 
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fire to Bimmer gently for a eonudenible time, till 
the iliced frait becomes soft; ptour off the liquid 
\aat into another yessel contaiiiin? more peaches 
that have been sliced but not heated; let them stand 
for twelve hours, then pour out the liquid part, and 
press what remains through a fine hair bag. Let 
the whole be now put into a cask to ferment; add 
of loaf sugar, a pound and a half to each gallon. 
Boil well, an ounce of beaten cloves in a quait of 
white wine, and add it to the above. 

Apricot wine may be made by only bruising the 
fruit and pouring the hot liquor over it This 
urine does not require so much sweetening. To 
rive it a curious flavour, boil an ounce of mace, and 
half an ounce of nutmegs, in a (}uart of white wine; 
and when the wine is fermentmg pour the liquid 
in hot. In about twenty days, or a month tliese 
vines will be fit for bottling. 

•Apricot rtdne. 

Boil together tliree pounds of sugar, and three 
quarts of water) and skim it well. Put in six 

Sounds of apricots pared and stoned, and let tliem 
oil till they beeorate tender. Then take them up, 
and when the liquor is cold, bottle it After tak- 
ing out the apricots, let the liquor be boiled with 
a sprig of flowered clary. The apiMCots will make 
marmalade, and be very good for present use. 

Jjemon vnne. 

Pare off the rinds of 6 large lemons, cut tliera, 
and squeeze out the juice. Steep the rinds in the 
juice, and put to it a quart ot branily. Let it 
stand three days in an earthen pot close stopped; 
then squeeze 6 more, and mix with it 2 quails of 
spring water, and as much sugar as will sweeten 
the whole. Boil the water, lemons, and sugar to> 
gether, and let it stand till it be cool. Then add a 
quart of white wine, and the other lemons and 
brandy; mix them together, and run it through a 
flannel bag into some vessel. Let it stand Uiree 
months and then bottle it off. Cork the bottles 
well; keep it cool, and it will be fit to drink in a 
month or six weeks. 

Jliutther, — Pare 5 <lozen of lemons very thin, put 
the peels into 5 quarts of Fit'iich brandy, and let 
them stand 14 days. Then make the juice into a 
syrup with 3 lbs. of single refined sugar, and when 
the neels are ready, bou 15 gallons of water with 
40 Ids. of single refined sugaf for half an hour. 
Then put it into a tub, and u'hen cool add to it one 
si>oonful of yeast, and let ii work two days. Then 
tun it, and put in the brandy, peels, and syrup. 
Stir them all together, and close uj^i the cask. Ixit 
it stand three months, then bottle it, and it will be 
as pale and as fine as any citron water. 
Apjfle ivfdte vnne. 

Take of cold sott water, 2 gallons, apples, well 
bruised, 3 bushels, honey, 10 lbs., white tartar, *2 
ounces, 1 nutmeg;, in powder, rum, 3 quarts. Tliis 
will make 18 gallons. 

To nuike apple wine. 

To every gallon of apple juice, immediately as it 
eomes from the ni'css, add 2 lbs. of common luaf 
sugar; boil it as long as any scum rises, then strain 
it through a sieve, and let it eool; add some goo<l 
yeast, and stir it well; let it work in the tub for 
two or three weeks, or till the head begins to flat- 
ten, tlien skim ofl' tiie head, draw it clear ofl', an<l 
tun it When made a year, rack it off, and fine it 
with isinglass; then add ^ a pint of the best recti- 
fied spirit of wine, or a pint of French bi'andy, to 
eveiy 8 gallons. 

Jipple red vnne. 

Take of cold soft water, t2 gallons, apples, 
well bruised, 3 bushels. Ferment Mix, raw 
sunr, 15 lbs., beet root, sliced, 4 lbs., red tartar, 
in fine powdtr, 3 oz. then add ginger, in powder. 



S oz. rosemary and larender ieavet, of €«di t 
handsful, British spirits, 2 quarts. This n 
make 18 gallons. 

To make qmnce -wine. 

Gather the quinces when pretty ripe, in a c 
day, rub off the down w itii a linen cloth, then ] 
them in hay or straw for ten days, to pertpi 
Now cut them in quarters, take out the cores, a 
bruise them well in a mashing tub with a wood 
pestle. Squeeze out the liquid part, by pressi 
them in a hair bag, by degrees, in a cider pre 
strain this liquor through a fine sieve, then warn 
gently over a fire, and skim it, but do not suffei 
to boil. Now sprinkle into it some loaf-sugar i 
duced to powder; then in a gallon of wiiier and 
quart of white wine, boil 19, or 14 large quinc 
thinly sliced; add 2 lbs. of fine sugar and th 
strain off the liquid part, and mingle it witli the i 
tural juice of tlie quinces; put this into a cask (r 
to fill it) and mix them well together; then let 
stand to settle; put in 2 or 3 whites of eggs, th 
draw it off. If it !)• not sweet enough, acid mo 
sugar, and a quart of the best Malmsey. To ma 
it. still better boil a 4 lb. of stoned raisins, and | 
oz. of cinnamon bark in a quart of the lt(|Uor, 
the consumption of a thii-d part, and straining 
put it into the cask when tlie wine is fermenting 

Jlnother. — Take 20 large ouinces, gathered wh 
they are dry and full ripe. \Vi|>e them clean wi 
a coarse cloth, and grate them with a large grater 
rasp as near the cores as {wssible; but do not tou> 
the cores. Boil a gallon of spring- water, throw 
tlie quinces, and let them boil softly about a 4 
an hour. Then strain them well into an earth 
pan, on 2 lbs. of double refined sugar. Pare tl 
peel of 2 larg^ lemons, throw them in, and squee 
the juice through a sieve. Stir it about till it i 
very cool, and then toast a tliin bit of bread ve 
brown, rub a little yeast on it, and let the who 
stand close covered 24 hours. Then take out tl 
toast and lemon, put the wine in a cask, keep 
three months, and then bottle it If a 20 gallt 
cask is wanted, let it stand six months before be 
tliiig it; and remember, when straining tlie quince 
to wring them hard in a coarse cloth. 

Orange vfine. 

Put 12 lbs. of powdered sugar, with the whit 
of 8 or 10 eggs well beaten, into 6 gallons of sprii 
water; boil them j of an hour; when cold, put in 
it 6 spoonsful of yeast and the juice of 12 lemot; 
which being pared, must stand with 2 lbs. of whi 
sugar in a tankard, and in tlie morning skim off tl 
top, and then put it. into the water; add tlie Jul 
and rinds of 50 oranges, but not the white or yiti 
parts of the rinds; let it work all togetlicr 2 da; 
\ and 2 nights; tiien add two quarts oi Rhenish \ 
w hite wine, and put it into the vessel. 

Another. — To 6 gallons of water put 15 lbs. i 
soft sugar; befoi'e it boils, add tlie whites of s 
eg^s well beaten, and take off the scum as it rise 
boil it ^ an hour: when cool, add the juice of i 
oranges, and two-thirds of the i>eels cut veiy thi 
and immerse a toast covered witli yeast. In 
montli atler it has been in tlie cask, add a pint f 
brandy and 2 quarts of Rhenish wine: it will be t 
to bottle ill 3 or 4 months, but it sliould rcmaiu; 
bottle fur 12 months before it is di-ank. 

To make orange and lemon wine. 

Orange wine of a superior quality may be mac 
with 2 lbs. of claved sugar, and 1 lb. uf Malai 
raisins to each gallon ot* water, to which add tl 
juice and peel of an orange, and to evei^ lOU ga 
Ions of fluid 4 lbs. of Uhenish tartar. 

Two lbs. of honey, 1 lb. of Malaga raisins, wil 
the juice and peel of a large orange, to e%'ery ga 
Ion of water, and 4 lbs. of Khenish tartar to em 
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100 |[afloBi fluid, will make m onnge wine ttill is commenced, the cask ii filled eveiy daj, for 
npcnor to the former. Steep and press the fruit, three or four ds»v», iliat t!ie froth may work out of 
LDd expend the taitnr in setting, raising, and cul- j' the hunp-hoh*. \Vhen iho fermentation moderates, 
injc the hacks: the oranse peel and jiiicc are not I' put the buns in loosi-ly, k-st stopping; it ti;;iit might 



In he adilc'il until the last sUge of termeutHtiun, |' c:»u»e tlie cask to burit. At the <Mid of five or six 
that is on cutting: thev will possess infinitely* more .| weeks, the rM|Uor is to he dniwn off into a tub, and 
^kii.-»»ity than tlie ordinary- orange wines, indeed, tlie whites of eight eggK, well heatcn ni», with a 
nearly 'as much as the juice of tliu vine. pint of clean smid, are to he put inio it: tlicn ndd n 

Leinon wine, efpially delicious, may be made in , gallon of cider spirit; and after mixing the whole 
ft liniilar manner: hath these wines', us they ad- j together, ivtiirn it into the c:isk, whiuli is to be 
Tsnce in ag»*, lose much of the grosser \mit of the || wt-ll elcaiie<1, bunged tight, and placed in a pro|wr 
cnnge and lemon flavour; one upprOHches the her- i siliinlion fur r»cking otf; when fine. In the month 
gWTwiC and the other a line citron, and become frd- ll of April tallowing, draw it ofl' into kegs, Cr>r use{ 
prtikl as llu-y advame in years: they will be more and it Mill be euui/l to almost any fuii-igu wine. 
ini|irr>Ted if treacle be used, divested of its colour .{ Cowalip ivtiwhif. 

a£.d biunt flavour. '. Take of cold soft water, 18 gallons, Smvi-na rai-* 

To mahe parsnip wine. . sins, 4.Hbs. Ferment. Mix beet-root, 'hliced, 3 

To 13 nounds of parsnips cut in slices, add 4 pounds, n^d laii:>r, in fine powder, i2 oz. Add 
pdlons 01 water; boil them till tliey beeonie (piite cowbli|»-flowi'rs, 14 lbs. cloves and mace, in ik>w- 
a^:. Squeeze the liquor well out of them, nui it der, 1 oz. Brandy, 1 gallon. This will maKelS 
thrxMi^i a sievi', anil ad<l to e\ery gallon 3 pounds gallons. 

ofluataucar. iloil the whole thive quarU-rsof an , CotcaVp to^iite -mne. 

bour, ancfwhen it is nearly vidd,adil ^ little veast. . Take of coM ^nh water, 18 ^dlons, Malaga rai- 



Let it aland for ten da\ s in a tub, atiiring it eviTV 
day from the bottom, then put it into a cask for 
t»el»c moiitht: as it works over, fill it up every 
day. 

mdte mead vine. 
Take of cold aofl water, Sfc>vcnteen gallons, white 



%\\\\ 35 lbs. white tartar, in fine powder, 2 oz. 
Ferment. Mix coHslip-Howers, 16 lbs. Add 
white brand}, 1 gallon. This will make 18 gal- 
lons. 

Covsl/p mead 
Is made in this manm-r: to 15 gallona of watei* 



eUTViU, ail quarts. Ferment. Mix honey, ^ i; ptit .'>U pounds of honey, nn<l boil it till 1 gallon be 



Eiwlt, while tartar, in fine |K>wder, 3 oz. Add 
B and aweetbriar, each *Z handsfnl, while bnui- 
4;, 1 ^lon. lliis will make 18 gidlous. 
He<l mead or mrthe^Un •wine. 
Take of cold soft water, 17 gallons, red currants, 
S^eaita. blackcurrants, '2 quarts. Fei^nent. Mix, 
koMT, 2.1 ^ioun«ls, l>eet riMit, sliced, 1 pound, i-ed 
tMtMT^ in tine |>owder, 4 oz. Atbl ciiuiamon, in 
^■•kr, '2 ox. brandy, 1 gallon. This will make 
11 gmll'insL 

.faox/jc-. — Fermented mead is made in the pi-o- 
Bwti- n cf I pound of hi>ncy to .} pints of w ater; or 



wusttMl. Skim il, take it off the fiix*, and Iiaverett* 
dy 10 lemons cut in halves. Take a gallon of the 
liquor, and \>ut ii to y\\r. h-inon^. Put the rest of the 
liquor into a tub, with T jM'cks of cowslips, and let 
them stand all night. Then ]tut in the liquor with 
the ll nions, 8 spoonsful of iiew veast, una a hand- 
ful of sweetbriar. Stir them all well together, and 
1ft it work ibi-ee or fourdaxs. Then strain it, nut 
it into the ea.ik, and ul'ier it has stood six munUis^ 
bottle it otf. 

CVf/.r ichitr icine. 
Take of cold st.fl viaier, 'J ipiarts, cider, ^ gal- 



V !»ji|ing o%ir a modentte fire, to two-thirds of I Ions, honi'v, K pountls, wliilt- taitar, in tine powder, 

U^- <j<iMilJtT, I hn:e paits water an<l one part honey. 

It- li'iuor i» then kkimmed and cusked, cniv be- 

i*'f 'jkifi to keep the cask full wliilc fermenting. 

IktTib^ titv fL-nnenting pr -cess, the cask is leflmi- 

■eppcti and ex|ioseil to the sun, or in a warm 

neaj, uiilil the w Diking cease. The cask is then 

ba^ fctd . and a few rauntlis in the celhir renders it 

ft iuc use. Mead i^ ix-ndi-red more vinous and 



"l oz. Ferinei:t. Mix cinnamon, cloves, and 
mare, '2 oz. Add rum, ^ gallon. This will make 
9 gallons. 

Cidi.T red -winr. 
Take of cold swll w;jter, 3 gallons, eider, 16 gal- 
lons, honey, lo pounds. Feriut-nt. Add raw sugar, 
4 pounds, 'beet-pjf It, slierd, 4 pt)Unds, red tartar, in 
fine powiliT, Ct o7.. Mix succt marjoram and 



ounees, s:tge ami mint, 'i Ir.indsful. Add llritish 
spirits, one gallon. This will make eighteen gal- 
lons. 

Graftf vfd ifine. 
Take of cold soft water, ;') g-albnis, black or red 
grajK's, -iO pounds. Frnnt'tit. Mix eider, 9 gal- 
leaves, 3 



|ln<*nt, by the aildition of cut raisin% or other swcetbriar, :i hamlsful, rum, 1 gallon. This will 

vers, bcfilcd alter (he rule of half a pound of rai- = make IS galhiiis. 

Ma L3 MS pouiids of honey, with a toasted crust of ■ Cider •nu'tie, 

kreut, an ounce of s:ill of tartar in a ghiss of bran- ' Take of cohl soft water, 4 gallons, cider, 15 gal- 

<v, Wir.g atldrd ti» the lii|Uor wb<-n casked; to . Ions, honev, Ti pounds, tartar, in lino powder, Si 

•vcffi Mjiije add fire or six drops of the essence of ounces. Verment. Mix ginger, in powder, 6 

aiMix*ofi; others, pieces of lemon iK:eI with vari- 

■a s« rups. 

J fid nut mead vine. 
To ricry galh^i of water put three i>ounds and a j! 
Mf U trf»M'>, and boil them together three <piai'^ > 
kn ff Hb Ui'ur. Then to rvcn* galbni of liquor put 

a»(aC :«o dozen of walnut lea\e», |K)ur the boiling Ions, raw- sugar, lM pomiilo, barlM'iTy 

k.w3r v\tr^t tlt«-ni, anil let tlir-ni stand all night. ' hunilsful, beet-niol &lu-e(l,'J pouniU, red tartar, in 

Tlc-a Lake out tite b'a^es, put in a spoonfid of '. powder, 4 ounr>-s. Add wliitc elder flowers, 6 

faiff. ^:<d Irt It w'lfk fur two or threiMlays. Then handsl'ul, or MisonfraH i-liip^, 4 poiindn, brandy, 1 

ft«a« i: v.p, ai*d after it hasstoo<I for three moiiUis, gidlon. Tbis will make \H gallunv 

fcKUeiL I ,Jnolher. — Take of lolil snll water 6 gallont. 

To tB'ike »9mencan ti^ney vine. Snq'e^, (f aty eobmr, .k) pounds. Ferment. Mix 

Pwl B q<;af<tili of the c(»mh, from wliith honey treacle, 10 pouiiilH, lK-e(-r<iiit sliceil, 1^ pounds, 

's. raiMril, in a tnli, and aild a barn-l of ei- red tailar, in p iwiier, '2 uuiiL-es. Add rusemai-jr 

i.ii««'«iialcl% froai thr pnrss; this mixture stir, ! leaves, *2 baiidsful, brandy, ^ a gallon. This wiil 

»r (•«* cn« uighU It is then strai: rd before mnke 9 gallons. 

booej added, until the sjiecifie ' ^inotfur. — I'ake of cold soft water, 8 galloni, 

•f ib« hqpmr ia HificicDtio bear an egg. It S^p*-*! of *|"7 "^'■''t 100 pounds. Fcrmeiit. Mis 

k ■■• ftal* ft b«ffil« Md after tbcfannciitatioB ' raw sugar, w poundt, Mci-food AmmA, ^' 
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barbeny letTcs, 4 handifbl, red tartar, m powder, 
6 ounces. Add coriander seed, bruised, 2 ounces, 
brandy, 6 quarts. This will make 18 gallons. 
Grape vfhite roine. 
Take of cold sofl water, 13 ^Uons, white grapes, 
50 pounds. Ferment Mix refined sugar, 25 
pounds, white tartar, in powder, 3 ounces. Add 
clary seed bruised, 3 ounces, or clary flowers, G 
handsful, rum, 1 gallon. This will make 18 
gallons. 

To make rauin vine equal to sheiTy. 
Let the raisins be well washed and picked from 
the stalks; to every pound thus prepared and chop- 
petl, add 1 quail of water which has been boiled 
and has stood till it is cold. I^t the whole stand 
in the vessel for a month, being frequently stirred. 
Now let the raisins betaken from the cask, and let 
the liquor be closely stopped in the vessel. In the 
course of a month, let it be racked into another 
▼esscl, leaving all the sediment behind, which 
must be repeated till it becomes fine, when add to 
erery ten ndlons liz pounds of fine sugar, and one 
dozen of Seville oranG;es, the rinds being pared 
very thin, and infusea in two quarts of brandy, 
which should be added to the liquor at its last 
racking. Let the whole stand three months in the 
cask, when it will be fit for bottling; it should re- 
main in the bottle for a twelve-month. 

To give it the flavour of Madeira, when it is in 
the ca^, put in a couple of green citrons, and let 
them remain till the wine is bottled. 

Another raisin vine. — Put two hundred weight 
of raisiits, with the stalks, into a hophead, and nil 
it almost with spring water; let them steep for 
about twelve days, frequently stirring, and after 
pouring off the juice, dress the raisins and mash 
them. The whole should tlicn be put together into 
a veiy clean vessel that will exactly contain it. It 
will hiss for some time, during wluch it should not 
be stirred; but when the noise ceases, it must be 
itof>i)ed cloAc, and stand for about six or seven 
months: and then, if it proves fine and clear, rack 
it off into another vessel of the same size. Stop 
it up, and let it remain for twelve or fourteen weeks 
longer, then bottle it off. If it shoidd not prove 
clear, fine it down with three ounces of isinglass, 
and a quarter of a ]>ound of sugar-candy, dissolved 
in some of the wine. 

^noihei' jp^ape vine. — To every gallon of ripe 
grapes put a gallon of soft water, bruise the gra[)es, 
let them stand a week wittiout stirring, and draw 
the liquor oft* fine; to everj' gallon of wnie put tliree 
pounds of lumii sugar; put the whole into a vessel, 
but do not stop it till it has done hissing, tlieu 
stop it close, and in six months it will be fit for 
bottling. 

A better wine, though smaller in quantity, will 
be made by leaving out tlie water, and diminish- 
ing the quantity of su^^. Water is necessary, 
only where the juice is so scunty, or so tliick, as 
in cowslip, balm, or black currant wiue, that it 
could not oe used without it. 

Claret vine-leaf vine. 

Take of cold soft water, 18 p;allons, claret vine- 
leaves, 3 pecks. Ferment Mix raw sugar, 50 
pounds, barbemes, 6 quarts, red tartar, in fine 
liowder, 8 ounces. Add roses, G or 8 handsful, 
■auafras chips, 3 [louuds. Brandy, one gallon or 
more. 

Mr Camell directs to macerate the vine-leaves 
in the water 3 days, and then proceed with the ge- 
neral process. 1 his v ill make IS gallons. 

•Another. — Take of ci»hl soft water, 11 gallons, 
claret vine leaves, a pt'cks. Ft- i-raent. Add cider, 
gallons, raw sujrar, 30 [K)unds, re<l tartar, in pow- 
der, 5 ounces. Mix ciunumon, in powder, 8 oz. 
S natmegt in powder, brandy, 1 gallon. This 



To make vine from f)ro9tedpotatoet. 

Wine of considerable quality may be made from 
frosted potatoes, if not so much frosted as to have 
become soft and waterish. The potatoes roust be 
crushed oi* bniised; a wooden mallet answers the 
purpose. If a plank of wood is made hollow, in 
the manner of a shallow bowl, they may be bruised 
with a mallet, or ])Ut into a ciiler press. A Win- 
chester bushel must have 10 ^llons of water, 
prepared by boiling it mixed with ^ lb. of hops 
and ^ lb. of common white ginger. This water, 
after having boiled for about half an hour, mui^ be 
poured upon the bruised potatoes, into a tub or 
vessel suited to tlie quantity to be made. After 
standing in this mixed state for three days, yeast 
must be added, to ferment the liquor. \Vhen the 
fermentation has subsided, the liquor must be 
drawn off, as pure as possible, into a cask, adding 
half a pound of raw sugar for every gallon. After 
it has remained in the cask for three months, it wUI 
be ready for use. Farmer^s J^lar, 
Ginger vine, excellent, 

I^it into a very nice boiler ten gallons of water, 
fifteen pounds or lump sugar, with the whites of six 
or eight eggs, well beaten and strained^ mix all 
well while cold; when the liquor boils skim it well, 
put in half a ^)ound of common white ginger, bruis- 
ed, and boil it twenty minutes. Have ready ttie 
rinds (cut tiery thin) of seven lemons^ and pour 
the hot liquor on them; when cool put it into your 
cask, with two spoonsful of yeast; put a quart of 
the warm li(j[Uor to two ounces of isinglass thav- 
ingBj vhisk it well three or four times, and put all 
into the barrel. Next day stop it up, in three 
weeks bottle it, and in three months it will be a 
delicious and safe liquor. 

Jtnother. — ^Take of cold soft water, 19 gallons; 
Malaga raisins, 50 lbs. ; white tartar, in powder, 
4oz. Ferment. Mix ginger, in powder or bruised, 
20 oz.; 18 lemons, iieel and juice. Add brandy, S 
quarts, or more. This will make 18 gallons. 

Another. — Take 20 quarts of water; 5 lbs. of 
su^r; 3 oz. of white ginger; 1 oz. of stick liquorice. 
Boil them well togcmcr; when it is cold put a lit- 
tle new yeast upon it, but not too much; then put 
it into the barrel for 10 days, and after that bottle 
it putting a lump of white sugar into every bottle. 

AnottuT. — To seven gallons of water put 19 
pounds of clayed sugar, and boil it for half an hour, 
taking off the scum as it rises; then take a small 
quantity of tlie liquor, and add to it 9 ounces of the 
best ginger bruised. Now put it all together, and 
when nearly cold, chop 9 pounds of raisins veiy 
small, and put them into a nine gallon cask (beer 
measure,) with one ounce of isinglass. Slice 4 le- 
mons into the cask, taking out all the seeds, and 
pour the li<iuor overtliem, with half a pint of fresh 
yeast. Leave it unstopped for tlirce weeks, and in 
about three months it will be fit for bottliuj;. 

I'hei'e will be one gallon of the sugar and water 
more than the cask will hold at first: this must be 
kept to fill «]), as the liquor works off, as it \4 ne* 
cessary that (lie cask should be kept full, till it has 
done working. The raisins should be 2-3ds Mala- 
ga, and l-3d Muscadel. Spring and autumn are 
Uie best seasons for making this wine. 

To make koumis9y a Tartar vine. 

Take of fresh mai*e*s milk any quantity; add to 
it a sixth f>art of water, and pour the mixture into 
a wooden vessel. Use as a ferment an eighth part 
of skimmed milk; but at any future preiMralion ■ 
Hinall pdi-tion of old koumiss will answer better, 
('over (he vessel with a thick cloth, and set it in a 
place of moderate wurmth; leaving it at rest foe* 
twenty-four hours: at the end of which time the 
milk will become sour, and a thick substanee wil& 
be gatliered on iu top. Now, with a chum uaXTm 
beat it till the thick substance abovc-mentioiied ^ ^ 
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blended intSmatelT with the rabjaeent flald. In 
this situation, leave it at rest for twenty-four hours 
mort.*; after wliich, )ioar it into a hi|!;hcr rihI nar- 
muer vcsm:!, n-semUlin^ a chum, where the a^U 
tation must be rtM>eate<l as before, till the liquor 
npfioiirs to be perfectly homogeneous. In this st.ite 
it i« cjiUed koumiss; of which the taste ong^lit lo 
h4i«? heen a pleasant mixture of sweet and sour. 
AjTiixtioo must be employed cTery time before it ' 
i« MMi). This wine it cooling and antiseptic. 
S •mclimes aromatic herbs, as Angelica, arc infused 
in the liquor during fermentation. 

7o make rhubarb toine. 

Take of sliced rimbarb, 21 oz. — lesser cardamom | 
^(..'1». hniised and husked, foz.; saffron S drachms; ' 
S^Mfiish white wine, 2 pints; proof spirit, ^ pint. 
l>ip-ftt for ten days, and strain. This is a warm, j 
corlial, liucatire medicine. It is used chiefly in 
vcAnru of the stomach and bowels, and some 
ki-if!« of ioowncsses, for evacuating the offending . 
Trwttt«r. attd strengthening the tone of the viscera, i 
It ma^ be given in doses of from half a s^>oonful to ! 
ibree jr four spoonsful or more, accord mg to tlie 
cireir nsCances of the disorder, and the strength of 
Che patient. 

To make tagevnne, 

R )il dfi quarts of spring water a quarter of an 
hofir, and when it is blood warm, put 25 pounds ; 
of Malapi raiains, picked, rubbed, and shrud, into 
it, witli almost half a bualiel of red sage shred, and 
s pnrringer of ale yeast; stir all well to^^ether, and 
2rt it stand in a tub, covered warm, six or seven 
<bT», stirring it once a day; then strain it off, and 
pit it in a runlet. Let it work three or four (bys, 
aad then stop it up; when it lias stood six or seven 
^t, put in a quart or two of Malaga sack; and 
wlien it is fine bottle it. 

To make gifliflower wne, 

T« three gallons of water put 6 iiounds of the ; 
>\i nowdt'r sugar, l»oil the sugar and water to<;c- ' 
Itrr l<ir tLr S|>acc nf half an hour, keep skimnung 
r: ift tike scum rises; let it &tan<l to cool, l>eut up j 
:*trer iHinct-s of syrup of betoiiy with a lai-gt; s|v>on- i; 
f .1 of ale yeast, put it into the liquor, and brew it ' 
w«U ;o;ri-fher) then ha\ing a peck of gilliflowcrs, 
r^ trjm ibe stalks, put them into the li<piur, let 
'jr^ru infuse and work togetlier three days, covcre<l 
witii a cloth; stmin it, and put it into a cask, and 
if. a settle fur three or four weeks; tlien lioltie iL 
To make turnip reine. 

P^re and slice a number of turnips, put lb em 
i^:n a ciiltr press, and press out all the juice. To j 
rrirrr jpilion of the iuice, add three (H>unds of lump 
Rear; havi? a veiM.i ri'ady large enough to hold the 
T .-ice. wkil |Hit half a pint'of brandy to every gallon. 
y ^Arintltcjuiceandlay sonu'lhingoverttie bung for ! 
I «eek, to see if it works; if it does, do not bung it i 
Oiwtk nil it has done working; then stop it close \ 
Lr ihrrr roontlis, an<l dnw it off into another ves- | 
vL \l hen it is fine, bottle it off. i 

ytis if ail excellent wine t'fW gout^ habits, an<I i 
IS e>*rh r^oronicnded in audi cases in lieu of any 
mSaee wine , 

n^w vine, 

Takr a well glazed earthen vessel, and nut into ' 
* i sull> mi (if rose-water drawn with a cold still. 
Ft ti.'.'j tliat a sufficient quantity of rostr le.ives, 
^«eT i! close, and set it for an hour in a kettle or 
■ryf^T '.4 hot water, to take out tlie whole strength 
^t Ui«rf -iri! of thr mseS; and when it is cold, ftrrsi 
tib; r '^. l'-a%ei hanl into the liquor, and steep th'^h 
ftsrs ii> it, n-praling it till Ihe liquor hus got (he 
IbU strati ;;;h *A the roses. I'o ever}' gallon of li- 

CpKit ittrer pounds of loaf xigar, and stir it well, 
II may neli and disperse in every part. Then ; 
k iaio • caakf or other eoovenient vessel, to ; 
nd put into it n picM of brend toasted .i 




hard, and oovered with reast. Let It stand about 
thiily days, when it will be ripe and have a fina 
flavour, having the whole strength and scent of the 
roses in it; and it may be givally improve<l by ad- 
<ling to it wine and spices. Hy this metho<l of in- 
fusion, wine of cJtrnations, clove gilliflowers, vio- 
lets, primroses, or any other flower, having a cu- 
rious scent, may be made. 

Barley vfine, 
Hoil half a pound of fresh barley in 3 waters, 
and save .3 pints of the last water. Mix it with a 
quart of while wine, half a pint of borage water, 
as much clarj- water, a little red rose-water, the 
juice of 5 or 6 lemons, 3 quarters of a pound of 
fine sugar, and the thin yellow rind of a lemon. 
Mix all these well to|>;elher, nin it Ihrougli a strain- 
er, and bottle it. It is pleasant in hot weather, and 
veiy good in fevers. 

KngUzhfg -wine. 
Take the large hliie figs, when pretty ripe, and 
steep them in while wine, having made some sllti 
in them, tiiat they inav swell and gather in the sub- 
stance of the wine. 'I'hen slice some other figs, 
and let tliein simmer over a fire in water until they 
are reduced to a kind of pulp, llien strain out tho 
water, pressing the pulp hard, and pour it as hot 
as {Kissible on the figs that are imbrewed in the 
wine. l^>t tlie quantities be nearly equal, but the 
water somewhat more than the wine and figs. Let 
them stand 24 hours, mash tliem well together, 
and draw oflT what will run witliout squeezing. 
Then press the rest, and if not sweet enough, add 
a sufficient quantity of sugar, to make it so. Let it 
ferment, and add to it a little honey and sugar- 
candy; tiien fine it with whites of egg^ and a Lule 
isinglass, and draw it off for use. 

Si'cumoj'e tvine. 
Roil 2 gallons of (lie sap half an hour, and then 
add to it i iiounds of fine powdered sugar. Beat 
the whites of 3 (rg;;s to froth, and mix them with 
the liquor; but take care that it is not too hot, at 
that will poach the e^gs. Skim it well, and boil 
it half an hour. Then strain it through a hair sieve, 
and let it stand till next day. Then i>our it clean 
from the sediment, put half a pint of yeastto cveiy 
twelve g:dlons, and cover it close up with blankets. 
Then put it into the hairel, and leave the bung- 
hole open till it has done working. Then close it 
Uj> well, and after it has stood '2 luonlhs, bottle it. 
'1 he fifth part of the bU{;ur must be loaf; and if 
niisins ai-e liked, they will be a great addition to 
the wine. 

Jialm ifffne. 
Take 40 pounds of sugar and 9 gallons of water, 
boil it gently for 2 hours, skim it well, and put it 
into a tub to cool. Take 2 pounds and a lialf of 
the tups of balm, bruiiie them, ami put them into a 
bam>l, with a little ncwveast; and w hen the liquor 
is cold, \)our it on the balm. Siir it well together, 
and let it ht:uid 2i hours, stiiTing it often. Then 
close it up, and let it stand G wtcks. Then rack 
it off and put a lump of sugar into every bottle. 
Cork it well, and it will be better the tecoud year 
than tlie first 

To make icunu-^att vine. 
Scurvy-graKs, or spoonuort, is a very lovercign 
medicinal herb, appropriated chiefly to the health 
of invalids. 

Take the Im-si large scurfy-grass tops and leaves, 
in May, June, or July, briiifte them well in a stone 
mortar, then put them in a well glazed eartlien 
ve^M-1, and sprinkle them over with some powder 
of epkstal of tartar, then smear them witli virgin 
iioni y, and lM>ing covereil close, let it stand 24 
liouni; then set «atcr over a gentJcfire, putting to 
every gallon 3 pints of honey, and when the 16001 
rites, take it off, and lei it C00I4 then ^ tlw 
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fttmped MarvT rmt Into a barrel, and poar the 
Uqaor to it, tetung the vessel conveniently end- 
irajty -with a tap at the bottom. When it has been 
infused 24 hours, draw off the liquor, strongly press 
the juice and moisture out of the herb into the bar- 
rel or vessel, and put the liquor up again; then put 
a little new yeast to it, ami suffrr it to ferment 3 
days, covering tlie place of the bung or vent witli 
a pieccof bread spread over with mustard seed, 
downward, in a cool place, and let it continue till 
U is fine and drinks brisk; then draw off the finest 
part, letting only the dreg^ behind: afterwards add 
more herbs, and ferment it with whiles of eggs, 
g^ur, and fixed nitre, verjuice, or the juice of green 
.grapes, if they are to be had; to which add 6 pounds 
of the syrup of mustard, all mixed anil well beaten 
togetlier, to refine it down, and it will drink bnsk, 
but is not very pleasant; being here inserted amobg 
artificial wines rather for the sake of health, tlian 
^r Uie delightfulnets of its taste. 

7*0 vMke cheap and wholegome claret. 

Take a quart of fine drafl Devonshire eider, 
Itnd an equal quantity of good port Mix them, 
and shake them. Bottle them, and let them stand 
for a month. The best judge will not be able to 
ttistinguish them from good Bordeaux. 
To make dry vfiite. 

Those who like a dry wine, should put into the 
▼at, at the commencement of the vinous fermenta- 
tion, an ounce or %wo of calcined gypsnm, in fine 
powder. 

MANAGEMENT OF BRITISH WINES. 

To guard affaimt unripe fruit. 

If the season proves bad so that some fruits are 
not sufficiently ripe, immediately af\er the vinous 
fermentation, ancl tlie must of such fruit is put into 
the cask, it is to be rolled two or three times a 
day, for a week or two. A spirituous fermentation 
will soon commence, the bung of the cask must 
tlien be token oqt, and the hole covered with a bit 
of light wood or canvass, and as any scum arises, 
it should be token away. When the scum disap- 
pears, fill up the cask, and hung it up. But a vent- 
tole nxust be left open for a week. 

To keep and inanaae loinee. 

Wines will diminish, tiiei*eU>re the cask must be 
kept filled up with some of the same wine, or some 
other that is as good or better. 

They must at all times be kept in a cool cellar. 
If not, they will ferment. If wines are kept in a 
warm cellar, an acetous fermentation will soon 
commence, and the result consequently will be vi- 
negar. The more a wine frets and fi.'rments, the 
more it parts wiih its strength and goodness: when 
wines are found to work improperly in the cellar, 
the vent-peg must be token out for a week or two. 

If any wi,ne ferments, after being perfected, draw 
off a quart and boil it, and pour it hot into the cask, 
add a pint or a quail of brandy, and bung up a day 
W two after. 

Or, draw off the wine, and fumigate the cask, 
with one ounce of flower of brimstone, and half an 
punce of cinnamon, in powder. Mix the two to- 

K ether, and tic them up in a i*ag. Turn the bung- 
ole of the cask downwards, place the rag under 
the bun^-hole, and set fire to it, so that the gas 
ascends into tiie cask. As soon as it is burnt out, 
fill up the cask with wine, and bung it up tight. 
7 b iwetfteii a fold cask. 
Set fire to a pound or more of broken chareoalj^ 
put it into the cask and immedi:itely fill up the 
eask with boiling water. After this, roll the cask 
oneo or twice a day for a week; then pour out the 
obmreoml mad water, wash out the cask with clean 
•old water, and expoHf it to tho external air for 
dajiL 



To ifnprwa poor vtnta* 

Poor wines may be improved by beinr racked 
off, and returned into the cask again; and ttien put- 
ting into the wine about a pound of jar or box rsi- 
sins, bruised, and a quart of brandy. 

Or, put to the wine two ponnds of honey, aodi 
pint or two of brandy. The honey and brancJr t9 
be first mixed togetlier. 

Or, draw off three or four quarts of such vine 
and fill the cask up with strong wine. 

Tb improve wine when lorwering^ or decaying. 

Take one ounce of roche-alum, make it into 
powder; then draw out four gallons of wine, mix 
the powder with it, and beat it well for half an 
hour; then fill up the cask, and when fine (which 
will be in a week's time or little more), bottle it 
off. This will make it drink fine and brisk. 
To restore flat vines. 

Flat wines may be restored by one pound of 
jar raisins, one pound of honey, and halt a pint of 
spirit of wine, beaten up in a mortar with some of 
the wine, and then the contents put into the cask. 
To remove a musty or itisagreeable taste in vine. 

Put into the cask three or four sticks of charcoal, 
and bung up the cask tight In a month afler take 
them out.— -Or, cut two ripe medlara, put them in 
a gauze bag, and suspend them from the bung hole 
into the wine, and bung up the cask air-tieht. A 
month after take them out, and bun^ up the cask 
i^in. Or, mix half a pound of bruised mustard- 
seed, with a pint or more of brandy, and stir it up 
in the wine; and two da3rB after bung up the cask. 

JInothermode. — At the finish of the process, when 
the brandy or spirit is put to the wme, it is par- 
ticularly recommended tliat a quarter of an ounce 
of crystal camphor, in the lump, be dropped into 
the bungwhole of each eighteen gallons ot wine. 

Another mode. — Oil poured upon wine, or any 
other liquor, will prevent it from growing musty, 
or turning coiTUpt 

To take away the ill scent of wines. 

Bake a long roller of dough, stuck well with 
cloves, and hang it in the cask. 

To pass white wine off for chmnpagiie. 

Rack it often from the lees; and when very bril- 
liant, bottle it off: this must be done between vin- 
tage time and the month of May. 

It has (says Mr Camel) been a most absnnl prao^ 
tice with many families to use green gooseberries 
in order to imitate champagne wme; but green fruit 
is, by no means, fit or proper for tiie making of 
any wine. Nor, indeed, is it at all necessary in 
making an imitation of champagne.* 

'i make wine sparkle like Champagne. 

Take great care to rack off the wine well, and in 
March bottle it as quick as possible. The bottles 
must be vei'y clean and dry, and the corks of the 
best sort, made of velvet or white cork. In two 
months after, the wine will be in a fine eondition 
to drink. 

To clear foul or ropy wines. 

Take ^ ounce of chalk in powder, A an ounce of 
burnt alum, the white of an egg, and one pint of 
spring water. 

Beat the whole up in a mortar, and pour it into 
tlie wine; after which, roll the cask ten rainutes;^ 
and then place it on the stand, leaving the bung 
out for a tew days. As soon as Uie wme is fine, 
rack it ofi*. 

Or take one ounce of ground rice, J oz. of burnt 
alum, and ^ oz. of bay-Milt. 

Beat the uliole up in a mortar, with a pint or 
more of the wine, pour it into the cask, and roll it 
ten minutes. The cask must not be bunged up fot 
a few days. As soon at such wine becomes fine 
rack it off. 
II Or, biin^likatwQK. tilmoA Q<aJC ofthia •ellar, and 
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plice it in • riiady titnation to receive the cireuU- 
ttnn of the air, and lake out the bung. In three 
Wf'ks or a month rack it off into a sweet cask, 
vliii-h fill ii]>, unci put into the wine an ounce of 
ciiii<;ini<iti, ill tiic stick; and bung it up tight. 



whether the existing state of fermentation be the 
original or secondary stnge of that process which 
comes on after the former has ceased for several 
(!ays, and is indetrd tht- cnmniencement of acetous 
fcrnu'filsilioii. Tlisit of tlur furmer kind inrely pro- 



^hi'ither method. — Tap the cask, and put apiece il cceds beyond what is necosHui-y for the perfect <le- 
nt* coarse linen ciolh U|K)n that end of the cock 1 1 composition of the saccharine and other parts of the 
'•hich gfies to the inside of the cask; then mck it vegetsible substances neccssan' for tlic production 

of spirit, unless the li<pior be kept too warm, or is 
too weak, and left exposed to the air afler the vi- 
nous ft nnentation is completed. The means to 
convct ihtse circumstances arc sufficiently obviotis. 
The lieat for spirituous fermentation should not be 
above fK) de^jrees Fahrenheit; when it is mueh 
above that point, the liquor passes rapidly througli. 
the sta^e of vinous fennentation, and the 'acetous 
immediately commences. When too long continu- 
ed fermentation arises from the liquor having been 
kept in a warm situation, it will be soon checked 
by bunging, after being removed into a cold place; 
liie adclitioii of a small proportion of spirits ot wine 
or bi-andy, \)reviouhly i<i closing it up, is idsn pro- 
per. A degree of cohl, approaching to the freez- 
ing point, will clii'ck fennenlation of whatever kind, 
rcnnentatioi) of this kind cannot be stopped by 



gr>ei 

\u\i a dn- cask to .'K) gallons of wine, and put in 
5 mifices'of |K>wdere«l alum. Roll and shake them 
'«ell together, and it will fine down, and prove a 
Ten- clear and pleasant wine. 

To correct green or harsh -winea. 

Take 1 oz. of salt, A oz. calcined g}'psum, in 
powder, and 1 pint of skimmed milk. 

Mix those up with a little of the wine, and then 
po'.ir the mixture into the cask: put in a few lav- 
rnJrr leaves, stir the wine with a stick, so as not 
tD ciktuHi the lees and bung it up. 

'Jo correct sharps tnrt^ acid ivinea. 

Mix I nz. ofGalciiie<l gypsum in powder and 2 j 
pTHtiifU of honey, in 1 quMrt of brandy; pour the | 
niiturc into the uiue, and stir it so as not to dis- , 
turb tlie liws; fill up the cask, and the following | 
day buii^ ii up: — rack this wine as soon as fine 



Or, mix \ oz. of the salt of tailur, ^ oz. of cal- ^ any chemical agent, except such as would destroy 
ciiird gyp»um, in powder, with a pint of the wine; ! tiie ciualilies of the liquor intended to be produced. 
p.v^r it Mito tlif cahk, and put an ounce of cinnamon ' Tiie secondary 8U<ge of fermentation, or the com- 



lu ihr «tick; stir the wine without di&lurbing the 
Ires, iiU up tlie cask, and the day following bung I 



mencement of the acetous, may be stopped by rc-^ 

moving the liquor to a cool situation; correcting 

the acid already formed; and if the liquor contain 

Or, hoil 3 oz. of rice, when cold put it into a ' but little spirit, the a<lditioii of a proper propOt^ 

puze-liag, ami immerge it into the wine; put into :j tion of brandy is recjuisite. 

ti«e »ii»e ulso a few sticks of cinnamon, and bung '< Theoperation of nicking is also necessary to pre- 



op tIiv cask. In about a month after, take tlic rice . 
OUL 

To reatoie aour vrinea, 

T*ke calcined gypsum, in powder, 1 oz., cream 
cf r irur. in [»« der, 3 oz. 

Mix tiivm in a pint or mon; of brandy; pour it 
w-y ib>- cit'^k; put in, also, a few sticks of cinnn- ' 



serve liquor in a \inous state, and to render it clear. 
This process should be performed in a cool place. 
To reaiore pviclced Britiah -winea. 
Rack the wines down to the lees into another 
cask, vhere the lees of good wines are fivsh: then 
put a pint of strong 'm\\va \itx, and scrape half a 
pound of vellow bees'-wnx into it, m bich by heat- 



non, fcTnl iIk-ii stir the nine without disturbing the =! ing the t-pirit over a gentle fn-e, will melt; after 



wjiich dip a piece of cloth into it, and when a little 
dry, set it on fire uiiii a brimstone match, put it 
into tiu' bMng-ii')li>, and .stop it up close. 

..inoth-T method. — l-'irat prepare a fresh empty 
cask tb:it has had thi> s;une kind of wine in it which 



Vk* K'lng up the cask tlie next day. 

./'i'.r/i«^ nwthod. — Boil a gallon of wine, witii . 
vmiT b^-uten o\stei'-shells anil crab^s claws, burnt ,{ 
ir.f' pi«dt.T, an ounce of each to eveiy ten gallons li 
'J *iiir; then strain out the lirpior through a sieve, - 
•••I «h-*n ciild, put it into viine of the s:ime sort, \\ is about to be racked, then niateli it, and rack off 
^1 I? «ill give ila plea!iaiit lively taste. A lump .. the Mine, putting to evrry ten g:dl.>ns two ounces 
cf v..*lAril lime put into the cask will also keep of ojster powcKr, juid li:df an ounce of bav salt, 
«!•£ from tuntiiig sour. : then gft the statrani! >lir it will about, letting i( 

7w fine fjv clarify teinea. ' staiid till il is fiiu-, wliieh will be in a few days; 

B-'il a pint of^kiinint.d milk; when coM, mix ufter which rack it oil* inio another cask, (previous-t 
w.ih t*. v\ ounce of chalk in rini; powder, pour it ly matched) and if the his of some wine of tho 
vart fli< f aik, ai.d mil it ten minutes. Th«r fol- , siiue kind can be got, it will improve it mucli.— * 
k>« irjj ilaj , bung up the wine, and rack it ofl' as | Put likew ise a quart of brandy tti even* tn gallons,, 
Kr-r. kt line. - »iid if the cask has bi-en einptird a long time, i( 

'*r. Lake 1 \ oz. of gum arable, in fine x>owder, will match belter on tliat siccnunt; but if even a ncwr 
■wi 1 rz. «»f Chalk in jiowder. ■\ cnsk, the matching uiU'-t not be omitted. A fresh 

Mix ihrtse up w ith a pint more of wine, pour the ,j empty cusk is to In; pn.fvrre«l. 
nurture into llie cask, roll it ten miniUes, and then | This nietliod will answer for all made wiiiei. 
fij II up. Bung it up tlic next day, and rack off 
ttir »i«.«; as htvixi as fine. 

ifr, *«kr I he yolk and white of an egg, ^ oz. of 
chsak. III TK^wdcr, and A oz. of burnt alum, in pow- 
irr 

Brat I hose up in a mortar with a pint of spring 
r, ««tiJ p-iur the iiiixtuir into the wine, ndl the 
\\\'-*\ Till it up, anil bun;; il up the next day. 
o(^ tPir wini a^ v>f>n as fiiie. 
T*t nvfttrn xi'inea. 

k >'• irall-'jfis t*i w iiir iiifu«t> a handful of (he 
§••«» ifl cUry; tlM-n add a pound of iinistaid seed, 
iiygrvim!, (Hit it into a bag and siuk it tu the 
•flisc 



TO MAXACii: I'()UKI<;n' wink VAIXTS. 

The priiH ijud (»bject to hi- :«itended to in the ma- 
nngeii.eiit of t'uitigu wine %:iulls, is to kei-p them 
of a tempi-rale h< at. (';in' inusl be taken, thei-e- 
fore, to cl'iM- up e\eiT :qii-i1nre or Opening, that 
there may In- no ailmii'-ion given to the external 
air. The t1i<ori>f till- \.iu1l «>hi)iilil likewise btr well 
covered with vitw-dn««i which must not be suffered 
t'l <^el loo iliy Hi id duhty, but must reciive now and 
tht II uu ailiiiiion ot in w, b st, when bottling or 
I'lickiiig wine, sniite ot the oh! \\\\s\ should \\s into 
It. Al inobt vjulls, ii\ Uie v»\u\*'\\\v "\* xw^c^Kwe^ 
, |.» have a sto\e <ir chal\iiR-A\s\%,VoWeey VkV^v^f^^V^ 



mmm m li»c oak. ., l** nave a slo\ e dr clt'aUuf;-C\su, VO Keey Vk^ ^V^^5>\^ 

T$ Htp the /ermm/la/f'a/t of -mine. t degree of waruitU. lu v\\c summer Uvae \\ Vv\\^ 

fe b i* Ar Mrm pUet Meemuj to eonnder II beat to keep them m eoo\ %% youiXAc. 
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To JSivpa cellar of vines andtpiriu, 
Proride a good mpe and tackling, to let down 
the ca^iks into the vaults or cellar, and a slide, lad- 
der, or piiHi*v for the casks to slide or roll on; a 
pair of strong slingsj a pair of can hooks and a pair 
of crate hooks; a block of wood to put under the 
pil)es when topping them over in a narrow passage, 
or in casing them; a small valineh to taste wines; a 
crane, and a tmall copper pump to rack off; two or 
three gallon cans, maufe of wood; a large wooden 
funnel; two or three copper funnels from a qiuirt to 
a gallon each; two racking cocks; two wine bot- 
tling cocks; a braee and various bits; two small 
tubs; a square basket to hold the corks; two small 
ti.i funnels; a small strainer; two cork screws; two 
or three baskets; a whisk to beat the finings; three 
flannel or linen b^; a strong iron screw to raise 
the bungs; a pair of pliers; bun^, corks, and vent 
pegs; two frets or middle sized gimlets; some sheet 
lead and tacks to put on broken staves; brown pa- 
per to put round oocks and under the lead, when 
stopping leaks; a staff with a chain at one end to 
rumagc the wines, hfi.\ shots and lead canister, or 
bristle brushy and two cloths to wash bottles; two 
large tubs; some small racks that will hold six 
dozen each; a QOoper*s adze; an iron and a wooden 
driver to tij?htcn hoops; two dozen of wooden 
bungs of dificrent sizes; a thermometer, which is 
to be kept in the vault, a stove or chafingdish, to 
keep Uic heat of the vault to a known tempcratnre; 
a few dozen of delph labels; a cupboard to hold all 
the tools; a spade, two good stiff* birch brooms, and 
a rake to level the saw^ilust. 

process of foreign loine making. 
When the grai>es are ripe, and the saccharine 
principle is developed, they arc then pressed, and 
the juice which Qows out is received in vessels of a 
proper capacity, in which the fermentation appears, 
and proceeds in the following manner. At the end 
of several days, and frequently after a few hours, 
according to the licnt of the atmosphere, the nature 
of the grapes, the quantity of the liquid, and the 
temperature of the place in which the operation is 
|>ei*f(>rm('d, a movement is produced in ttie liquor, 
which continually increases; the volume of the fluid 
increas(*s; it heconieM turhid and oily; carbonic acid 
is discharged, which fills all the unoccupied part 
of the vessel, and tlic temperature rises to the 
7i2-5lh degree. At the end of several <hiys these 
tumultuous motions subside, the mass falls, the li- 
quor becomes clearer, and is found to be less sac- 
charine, more odoraiit, and of a red colour, from 
the re-action of the ardent spirit upon the colour- 
ing matter of the pellicle of the grape. 

The wine is usually taken out of the fermenting 
vessel at the period when all the phenomena offer- 
mentation have subsided. When tlic mass is set- 
tled, the colour of the liquor is well developed; 
when it has become clear, and its heat has disap- 
peared, it is ptit into casks, where, by a second in- 
sensible fermentittion, the wine is clarified, its 
principles combine more perfectly together, and 
Its tahte and smell become more and more deve- 
loper!. If th's fermentation be stopped or suffo- 
cated, the gaseous principles aie retained, and the 
wine is brisker, and more of the nature of must. 
To mahe port •wijie. 
The dark red port is made from grapes gathered 
indiscriminHlely, and thrown into a cistern, they 



carriage brings on the aeetous femiefitation, at 
the wine is converted into vinegar. 

French method of mtddng' wines. 
In tlie southern parts of France, their wav 
! with red wines to tread or squeeze the gi-aiK-sbi 
tween the hands, and let the whole stand, juice an 
husks, till the ti nature be to their liking; afic 
which they press it For white wines, they prei 
the grapes immediately, and when prcssecl, the 
tun the mttst and stop up the vessel, lea\ing onl; 
j the depth of a foot or more to give room for it ti 
work. At the end often days Uiey fill this spsft 
with some other good wine, that will not work i 
again. 

7\f rack foreign vfines. 
The vault or cellar should be of a temperati 
heat, and the casks sweet and clean. ShoukI the; 
have an acid or musty smell, it may be reined i<ei 
bv burning brimstone matches in them: and if no 
clean, rinse tliem weii out with cold water, ant 
afler draining, rinse with a quart of brandy, puttin; 
the bnmdy afterwanls into the ullage cask. Thci 
strain the lees or bottoms through a flannel or liiiei 
bag. But put the bottoms of )>oK into the ullage 
ca^ without going through the fVltering bag. li 
racking wine that is not on the stUlage, a win* 
pump IS desirable. 

To manage and improve poor red port. 
If wanting in body, colour, and flavour, draw ou 
thirty or forty gallons, and I'etum the same quan 
tity of young and rich wines. To a can of whicl 
put three gills of colouring, with a bottle of wini 
or brandy. Then whisk it well together, and pu 
it into the cask, stirring it well. If not bright ii 
about a week or ten days, fine it for use; prenou 
to which put in at different times a gallon of goo< 
brandy. If the wine is short of body, put a galloi 
or two of brandy in each pipe, by a quart or two a 
a time, as it feeds the wine better than putting it ii 
all at once. Rut if the wines are in a bondeii eel 
' lar, procure a ftmnel th.it will go to the bottom o 
^ the cask, that the brandy may be completely incor 
porated with the wine. 

To manage claret. 
Claret is not a wine of a strong bodv, though i 
requires to be of a good age before it is u&<>d, an< 
Ihei-efoie it should be well managed; the best me- 
thod is to feed it every two or three weeks with i 
pint or two of French brandy. Taste it fi*equeiitly 
to know what state it is in, and use the brandy ac 
cordingly, but never put much in at a time, whih 
a little incorporates with the wine, and feeds am 
ii>ellows it. 

If the claret is faint, rack it into a fresh-emptiet 
hogshead, U|K>n tiie lees of good claret; and bung i 
Hp, putting the bottom downwaixls for two oi 
three days, that the lees may run tiirough it. 
To cobur claret. 
If the colour be not yet perfect, rack it off agair 
into a hogshead that has been newly drawn off 
! with the lees; tlieu take a pound of turnsole, am 
! put it into a gallon or tv»o of wine; let it lie a daj 
or two, and then put it into the vessel; after whict 
lay tlie hung downwards for a night, and the nexi 
day roll it about. 

Or, take any quantity of damsons or black sloes^ 
and strew them vkith some of the deepest colourec 
wine and as much sugar as will make it into a sy- 
' mp. A pint of this will colour a hogshead of cla- 
; ret. It is also good for red port wines, and lua) 



#re then trod, and their skins and stalks left in the 

mass, which sepaiiite during fermentation, and Ij be kept ready for use in glass bottles. 

form u diy head over the liquid. When the fer- To restore claret that drinks fold. 

mentation is conqdeted, the liquor underneath is **--'- -' ^^•*" -» ' ''- 

dnwu oiitf and cusked. Before being brought to 

jKnghiul it ia mixed witli ouc third of brandy to 

«o«^y« it to kotp dut'ing Ute ro/agc; otherwise the 



Rack it ofl* from the dregs on some fresh lees o 
its own kind, and then take a dozen of new pippins 
pare them^ and take away the cores or hearts; thei 
put Ihem iQ the hogshead, and if that is not auffi< 
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cient, take a handful of the oak of Jernsalem, and 

!>niise it; then put it into the wine, and stir it well. 

To make claret mid port ron^h. 

Put into a qnait of clanrt or poit two quarts of 

»lot»; Iwke tliom in a gentle oven, or over a slow 

ftp", till a jjocmI |iait of (heir moistnrt! is stewed out, 

llifu |K)ur off the liiiuor, an<l s«^^lleeze ont the resL 

A )Hiii of this will be sufficient tur 30 or 40 gallons. 

To vt^coivr fiiickt^i Jorri_pi loiues.* 

T;«kc a bottle ofn-d jwrt tliat is pricked, add to 

ii luilt'ftii ounce of taitarize<l spirit of wine, shake 

llic liquor >»ell tjigi'lher, and set it bv for a few 

c'tts, and it will be found much altered for the bet- 

Iv. If this oi»eralion be dextei-ously |)ei-forined, 

{>iicki.-«I wines may be absolutely recoveird by it, 

and remain saleable for some time; and tUi same 

netliud may be used to malt liquors just turne<l 

si;ur. 

7'o managr hennitaffe mid Jiitr^inrly, 
Red hermitage' must be managed in the same 
w\x ai claret, and tlte white likeu ise, except the 
col'rjnring, which it does not i-equii-e. Hurgundy 
stiould be managed in the tame manner as red hei> 
ibitagc 

To numage Lisbon vine, 
U tlie Lisbon is dry, take out of the pipe thirty- 
fi%e or foilv gallons, ami put in tlie same <iuantity 
of calcavclfa, stir it well abtmt, and this will make 
a \a\itr of good mihl Lisbon: or, if it be desired to 
rwircrt niild into dr\', take the same quantity out 
>«abo^e HM.utiuned Iiefore, and fill the pi[>e with 
Mabsi Sherry, stirring it ab<mt as the other. The 
tame kind uf fining used for Vidonia will answer 
(or lAiixm wine; or it may be fined with the 
«hiirs and sliells of sixteen eggs, and a small hand- 
f-jl of salt; beat it together to a fi-oth, and mix it 
»ith a little of tlie wine: then pour it into the 
pqtr, ttir it about, and let it have vent for three 
d-«%; after which bung it up, and in a few days it 
««ii be fine. Ijsbon, when bottled, should be 
I»<krd citlicr in saw-<lust or leaths in a tempemte 
{lUce. 

To manage Bucclla vine. 
In nniiig it, proceed in the s:nne way as with the 
Mwiiira; oidy f^bfterve, that if not wanted very 
pklr, krep the' milk out (tf the finings. This ten- 
v-r wine »hriidd be t'etl with a little brandy, for if 
k-^.t Hi a pUi-e tliMt is either too hot or too cohl, it 
«iJl b*^ lu liinger of turning foul. 

To imftrox-e SfuTrtf. 
K^hc Sherry be new an<lhot, rack it off into a 
iiret ca^L. add fi\e gallons of mellow Linbon, 
*'.icli « ill uke off the hut taste, then give it a head, 
Uif a q<i.tn ut' hiiney, mix it with a c;m of wine, 
i:^: pui It into the cask ^hen racking, liy this 
r»-».j«"«! sherry for pi^si-ni use ^ ill be greatly im- 
ir^^'^ilt luring much the s:ime effect upon it as 

To improve vf/tite wine. 
It ihr » ini* have an unpleasant t;iste, rack off one 
kkf, Mfl in the remainder add a galloii of new 
a«iia. ■ tismird of bay salt, and as much rice; after 
v^.cii, lake a staff, beat them well together for 
i^t «i. h'ft.r, and fill up tlk*- cask, and wht-n rolled 
■ "ii s^j*!!, fttdlage it, and in a lew days, it will i>e 
b-'iti ii;iprrj«rd. 

L !tic «hite »ine it foul and has lost it^ colour, 
{jT ■ l*uii or pi|M> take a gallon of new milk, put it | 
ibtj fi%r catk, ami stir it well about with a staff; 
■bd • If-ii It lias settled, put in tlnve outiees of is- 
i-t^«s* ruAiii. into a ji'lly, i» iih a qu:irter ut' a poun<l 
M 1'i.if t«i-j ir S€i'.i|i* <l tint-, anil siir it uill about, j 
iht 'Jar »\t\ fidlouiii;;, hung it up, and in a lew 
4ijt It w ili U: Iiih: ami lia\c a good eoluur. 
To improve vine hy chtilh. 
m iMtle cliaik to the tmut, u Ucn h if Bomv' 
ri tot the acidity Mriung from eilrie and ^ 




taruric acids, there is thus formed a precipitate of 
citrate and tartrate of lime, while the nutat becomes 
sweeter, and yields a miich finer wine. Too much 
chalk may render the wine insipid, since it is pro- 
iK*r to leave a little excess of acitl in the must. 
Concentrate the tnjut by iioiling, and add the \>ro- 
per quantity of chalk to' the liquor, while it is still 
liot. Kven acid wine may be benefited by the a<l- 
dition of chalk. 0}'ster-8hell8 may be used with 
this view; and niien calcined aix; a cleaner carbo- 
nate of lime than common chalk. 

I'o renox'ute sick wine. 
Wines on the fivt should be racked; if their own 
lee indicates decay tlicy should be racked on the 
sound lee of another wine of similar but stronger 
quality, to protract their decline: If this be done 
at an e:u*ly ]ieriod, it may renovate the sick wine; 
on these occiisions giving the sick wine a cooler 
place, will ivtanl its progress to acidity; if convi*- 
nient, such wines should be foix:ed and bottled. 
Previous to bottling, or rather at the forcing, give 
it (me, two, or three table-spoonsful of calcined 
gypsum finely ]»ulverizcd. This will cheek its 
tendency to acidity, without exciting much intu- 
mescence, without injuring tlie colour of the red 
wine, and wiiltout retarding its coating to the bot- 
tle, which it rather piromotes. The proiK'r forc- 
ing for red wines are, the whites of ten or twelve 
eggs, beat \i\i with one or two tea-spoonsful of salt, 
per hogshead, an<l well worked into tlie wine with 
a forcing-rod; tlie gnisum should be first boiled 
in a little water. Tnis is intended to check the 
acetous process. To i*etard the vinous, the French 
are in the habit of burning sulphur immediately 
under the cask, and possibly the sulphuric acid 
evolved by the combustion may check its \»rogreS8 
and prevent the necessity of an admixture. 
To metlo^o -wine. 
Cover the orifices of the vessels containing it 
with bladder closi^-ly fastened instead of the usual 
materials, and an aqueous exhalation will ^tass 
through the bladder, leaving stnne fine cr}'stalliza- 
tions on tin; sm'face of the wine, which, when 
skiinnie.d off, leaves the wine in a highly improved 
state of flavour, liemnants uf wine covered in this 
manner, whether in bottles or casks, will not turn 
mouldy as when stopped in the usual «ay, but 
will be improved instead of being deteriorated. 
Ctrniian method uf restoring Konr wines. 
Put a small qiiMutitv of {)owdered charcoal in the 
wine, shake it, and alVer it has i-emaiiicd still ibr 
48 hours dixaiit steadily. 

lo coiu'tntvatr wines by cold. 
If any kind of wine he exposed to a sufficient 
<K"g!ve of cohl in frosty wi-jither, or be put into 
any phice wheix> ice continues all thi^ year, as 
in ice-houses, and ihciv suflered to freeze, the 
KuiK-rtluous viater containe<l in the wine Mill be 
frozen into ice, and will leave the proper and truly 
essential pait of the winr unfifizen, unless the de- 
gree of cold should be verv' inteiist*, or the wine but 
weak and p(M>r. When the frost is moderate, the 
experiment has no diificidty, because not above a 
thiiil or a fourth pail of tin* hUiarrfhuKis water 
will lie fr(>/.en in a whole night; but if the cold 
l»e verv- intent-, the brst way is, at tlie end of a 
few lir)ur!t, when a tolendde quantity of ice is 
foniied, to pour out the reinaining fluid liipau', 
aiiil set it in another \esv;l to freeze again hy itself. 
The frozen part, or ice, eonsists only of the wa- 
tery nail of the wine, and may l»e thrown awa}, 
and tli«' liquid n:ul ntaiiiN :dl the strrngth, and is 
to be piT!MM\ed. This will never gn»w Hi»iir, iiiiis- 
tv, or inouldv, and inav at :in\ tiini- Ik- reduced \>\ 
Hinc uf the commou strew;,v\\, V»\ wVuu^ vvk \Va^ 
much water at wiU make tv vi\j Vo vW^<wvv»:v \v«*^^" 
tJty. 
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To fine -white toinei. 

Take an ounce of isinriass, beat St into thin 
ahreds with a hammer, and dissolve it^hj boiling in 
a pint of water; this, when cold, becomes a stifT 
jeJly. Whisk up some of this icily into a froth 
with a little of tlft wine intcndecl to be fined, then 
stir it well among the rest in the cask, ami bung it 
do\m tiglit; bj uiis means the wine will become 
bright in eight or ten days. 

To fine red wines. 

Take whites of eggs beat up to a froth, and mix 
in the same manner as in white wines. 

Another. metJiod. — Put the shavings of green 
Deech into tlic vesseL having first taken off all tlie 
rind, and boil them for an hour in water to extract 
their rankness, and afterwards dry them in the 
sun, or in an o\'en. A bushel serves for a tun of 
wine; and being mashed, they 8er\-e again and 
again. 

Mortimer recommends to gather the grapes 
when very dry, pick them from the stalks, press 
them, ana let die Juice stand twenty-f mr hours in 
a covered ^-at Afterwards to draw it off from the 
gross lees, then put it up in a cask, and to add a 
pint or Quart of strong red or while port to every 
^lon of juice, and let the whole work, bunging 
It up close, and letting it stand till January; then 
bottling it in dry weather. 

BraoJey chooses to have the liquor, when press- 
ed, stand with tlie husks and stalks in the vat, to 
ferment for fifteen days. 

To fine a hognhead of claret. 

Take the whites and shells of six fresh eggs, and 
. |>roceed as with port finings. Claix>t requires to be 
^kept warm in saw-dust when bottled. 

To fine stierry. 

Take an ounce and a half of isinglass, beat it 
with a* hammer till it can be pulled into small 
pieces, t^^en put it into three pints of tidrr or per- 
ry, and let it rema^ < Wi(Ni l y-JQur hoiir^, till it be- 
comes a Jelly. After which n»ix it with a quartor 
two of wine, and whi»k it well with the whites and 
shells of six fresh ep;g8. Tukc four or five gallons 
out to make room for the finings, and stir the wine 
well. Then nearly fill the can otTiiiings with wine, 
whisk it well, and put it in the butt, &lin'ing it well 
for about five minutes; afterwaitls fill it up, and 
put tlu: bung in loose. In two days bung it up, and 
in eight or ten it will lie fit for buttling. 
To fine pah Slurry. 

Put thn'c pints of skiui-milk w itii the whites of 
eight eg^s, heat well together in a can; then put in 
finings, in the same manner as fur common sheny. 
If the bheny be thin and poor, feed ihein witli good 
brandy as other wines. 

Tufine Madeira. 

Take throe ounces of islnj^hiss, and dissolve it, 
but if old wine two ounces will be enough, also one 
quart of skim-milk, and half a pint of marble sand: 
whisk these in a can with some wine. If the pine 
is full, tike out a canful, and btir tiie ]»ipe well; 
then put in the can of fittings, and stir that with a 
etafi'tor five minutes; aftvr whioli put the other can 
of wine into it and let it have vent for tiiree da}s. 
Then close it up, and in ten days or a fortnight it 
will be fine and fit for bottling and stowing witli 
saw-du&t in a warm place. 

To itnprove Madeira tv/iich ha$ been round to the 

Jndit'S. 

Madeira shotdd bo kept in a warmer place than 
port wine, anil therefore requires a good bo<ly,and 
to be fed with brandy, but if deficient in fiavouror 
m«;Ujwness, add to it a gallon or two of good Malm- 
sejr. 

Tojifie Vidonia teine. 
^ When SrU imported, VidoniA has a hwah and 
^tid tMMte; but if property mMDMged it mor* reiem- 



bles Madeira wine than any other. To take ofT 
the harshness, fine it down, and then rack it off 
upon the lees of Madeira or white port, fining it 
again with a light fining; and if 20 or 30 gallons of 
good Madeira wine bo added, it will jrass'tbr Ma- 
deiiTi. For the finings, dissolve 2 ounces of isin- 
glass and tiie whites and shells of 6 fi'^sh c^%-y brat 
them well up together witii a whisk and add a gill 
of marMe sand. 

To fine Malmsey and other ttnneif. 
Take 20 fresh eg^^s, heat the whites, yolks, and 
shells together, and manage it the same as other 
fininM.— Galea veil a, Swt-et Mountain, Paxaretta, 
and Malaga, should be managed and fined in the 
same manner as Lisbon. — Tent, Muscadine, Sack, 
and Mstard, shotdd be nianag(*d the same as 
Malmsey, and fined with 16 or 20 fresh ep«s, and 
a quart or three pints of skim-milk. — Olu Hock, 
and Vin de Grave, are thin but pleasant wines, and 
should be fe<l with a little good brandy, and fined, 
if necessaiy, with the whites and shells of 6 or 8 

To fine port -wine. 

Take the whites and shells of eight fresh eggs, 
beat them in a wooden can or [Niil, with a whisk, 
till it becomes a thick frath; then add a lillle wine 
to it, and whisk it again. If the pipe is full, take 
out four or five gallons of the wine to make room 
for the finings. If the weatlier be warmish, add a 
pint of fresh water sand to the finings. Stir it well 
about; afler which put in the finings, stirring it for 
five minutes; put in the can of wioe, leaving the 
bqjrig out fur a fiipii* hours, that the froth may fall; 
then bung it up,iiiidjn eight or ten days it will be 
fine and fit for bottlinr. 

To make and apply fining9^^ 

Put the finings into a can or trail, w(fK a little of 
the liquor about to be fined, whisk thfiiA all toge- 
ther till they arc nei*fcctly mixed, and then nearly 
fill the can with the liquor, whisking it well about 
again; after which, if tlie cask be full, take out four 
or five gallons to make room; then take the staff, 
and pve it a good stirring; next whisk the finings 
up, and put them in; afterwards stir it with the 
staff for five minutes. Then drive the buiir in, 
and bore a hole with a gimlet, tliat it may liave 
vent for 3 or 4 days, after which di-ive in a vent- 
peg. 

To con-rert tohite vnne into red. 

Put four ounces of tumsule i*ags into an earthen 
vessel, and puur ui>on them a pint of boiling water; 
cover tiie vessel close, and leave it to cool; strain 
off the liquor, which will be of a fine deep red in- 
clining to puqde. A small portion of tliis colours 
a large (luanlity of wine. This tincture may either 
be made in brandy, or mixed with it, or else made 
into a syrup, with sugar, fur keeping. 

In thuse countries which do not produce the 
tinging grape which af!urds a blood-red juice, 
wherewith the wines of France are often stained, 
in defect of this, the juice of elder-berries is used, 
and sometimes log-wood is used at Oporto. 
To force down the finings of all w/ule vnnee, can- 
racks f and small spirits. 

Put a few quarts of skiinmeit milk into the cask. 
'J'o render red ivine white. 

If a few quarts uf well-skimmed milk be put to a 
hogshead of i*ed wine, it will soun precipitate the 
greater part of the colour, and leave the v^hole 
nearly white; and this is of Jcnown use in the turn- 
ing i*ed wines, when prirked, into white; in which 
a small di give of acidity is not so much |K'recive4L 

Milk is, from this (quality uf discharging colour 
from wines, of use also to the wine-cooiM:r&, fur tlie 
whitening of wines that have acquired a brown oo* 
lour from the cask, or from haviM beeo baicUj 
boUcd VeCoiT^ C«Tm«n\hv|;v for tha aMitioD of a lie- 
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li^jMd milk, in thefe etw«, preeipititei the 
1 e^ur, and leftTei the winei almost lim- 



deAt 

brovn 

pi<l, or of what ther call a water whiteness, 

which is much coveted abro&d in wines as well as 

in bran«fieK. 

To pregfri'e new vine againtt thunder. 

IliimHer will turn and often changi' M'ines. 
CclUrA that arc paved, and the walls of Ktonc, uw. 
pn:fcn*hle to hoarfled floors Before a tempest of 
thunder, it will be advisable to lay a plate of iron 
upijQ the wini— vessels. 

To make vine tettle veil. 

Take a pint of wheat, and boil it in a quart of 
water, till it hurst and become soft; then squeeze 
it through a linen clotb, and put a pint of the liquor 



1st, it hat a sweetish astrinfcent taste; Sd, It fur- 
nishesa while prccipiute (sulphate of ban tes) with 
nitrate of barytes, insoluble in water and in nitric 
acid; 3d, caustic potnhh gives risi* to a yellowish 
white precipiutte of aluniine, soUilde in an excess 
j of potash; 4tb, the sub-ciirh<iiintc of soda produces 
I a yellowish white pi-ecipitato (5ul>-e:ubohiite of 



excess 

pi . , 

aiumine) decomposahie by fire into carbonic acid 
gas, aluniiue, easily recognizable by its charac- 
ters. 

^9nother fnotfc.— Add to the wine a sufTiciont 



■ quitntity of u strong sfdutiou of chlorine water, 

! (oxvgenalJMl murialic acid) until it is changed to a 

I yellow coh)ur: Ul the pi*eei]iitute, (componMl of 

. , • the chlorine and the vrgelo-nninml in»tlerconlain- 

inr^ a hogshead of unsi-ttled white wine; stir it |j ed in the wine), xiliieh imniediutelv f^rms, become 

»ell about, and it will become fine. (: settled, then filter the liqiKir, and' eva|>or:ite it to 

To mtilce a nuitchfor rufeetctu'nir caski. j. :|th of its volume; it will now, in crins4>(iiience of 

Melt snine brimstone, and ilip into it a piece of \ the pn-sence of the jdum, h;i\e an a'^lringi-tit sweet- 

c *- '1 rs«* 1 men cloth ; of >» hi ch, when cold, take a piece iiih ta<<te, an<l will furnish a uliiie i>reeipitHte on 

ot'^boiii an inch broad and five inches long, and set I the ud<liiioii of nitrue of ban'tes. whivh is iuMilii- 




To make oyater powiicr. 
O-t a^me fresh oyster shells, wash them 



carbonate of .'»)ila. 



, and . Toileted lend and copfwr in vineynder,perni^Uc. 
srra{itf off* the yellow part from the outside; lay ; Put into a cnieihie I <iz. of sulphur, and 1 'oz. of 



thrm on a clear fire till they become red hot; then 
\vf them to cool, and take off the softest part, i>ow- 
dfr it, and lift it through a fine sieve; alter >»hich 
uw it immediately, or keep it in bottles well cork- 
ed up, ami laid in a dry place. 

To make aJiUerinff bag". 

This lja^ Is made of a yard ofeither linen or 
CsMirl. uoc too fine nr close, and slofiing, so as to 
have the bottom of it run to a point', and the top as 
broad as the clrHh will allow. U must be well 
srvird up the side, and the upper |»art of it folded 
pvind a wfKxleii hoop, and well fasteneil to it; then 
li- tk» hnnp in tlirce or four pl.ices uitli a cord to 
Rjppiirt it: and when used, put a can or pail under 
r ir. reeeiviT the lii|Uor, filling the bag with the s<'- 
'i.iri«M*i; after it has ceased to nui, wash out the 
bic in three or ftur clear waters, then hang it up 
V^Cr% lU an airy place, that it may not get musty. 
.\ vii.r dealer should always have two bags by 
iic, cue f^r red, and the other for white wines. 
To /tvttle vine. 

H'hen wine is made fine and pleasant, it maybe 
yct^cd, taking rare afterwards to |iack it in a tem- 
e place « iih saw-dust or leaths. After which 



pure lime; and keep them in a white heat for 

j nc*arly half an hour; uhen cold, add 1 ounce oftlie 

super-lartrate of potass, and boil the whole in a 

matrass with some distille<l water for half an hour. 

Dei'ant the supemalant rupior into small phials^ 

I adding about 'Jo or 3(J dropn of muriatic acid to 

each. The phials inu^t be well sto^iped and pre-" 

I served fur us**, l^ead, copper and other deleterioua 

nu-tals will be piveipitattMl, of a black cohnir, by 

: this liquid, ifpoured, iu the ijuantity of only a few 

drops, inifj the y-'ispreted wine or cider. 

Another mode. — Vnotlier lest for tliesi.- perni- 
cious metals in wine and eider, <"xi.sls rca<ly formed 
in nature. Pour into a glaKs of biirpevted wine, 
cider, or pern', a few drops of llan-owgate water. 
If any Icail, ke. he pit-sent, it will fall down in the 
Mate of a blark itn-ripitnte, being cuinbincd with 
the sulphuretted hwlrugeii by which these waten 
an.' iiiipn'gnatt d. 

L(*ad is iivd by many wine-merchants to give 
an astringeufv to purt-uine; that, like old port, it 
uuiy appear nMi<;h to tlie tongue. Sjomeliines thejr 
hang a sheet ot lead i^h the cask; at others they pour 
ill a solution of acetate ( sugar) of lead, fur the pur- 
/ ••II iiot bt; fit to drink for at least two months, nose of swe<'teniiig, as tlie> term it. 
>'^rr uv new deal sa«-dust, ai that causes the >. To detect lead, lurrogiveguMimate, and antimony 
• i>^ *o fr«^, and 'iften eummunicates a strong tur- V- in tvinrSy s/c. 

;«F'.'.i.>' smrll throii;;hthe corks toihe wine. y Sulphuric ariil d( composes them with prccipi- 

Tt drt^rt iifluIteviUed vine. ■ tale, thut is blackish when antimony is pivsent^ 

H'lt »qual |»ar1d of nynter shells and sulphur to- htilv/iite uitli the two first mentiitiied: Uien, let 
p'.-f'^, aijil kei-p them in a white heat for fifteen ^ the piH-ripitate \n- waithrd with boiling water; if it 
r«.-i'.?'-s, .iiid when did, mix them with an e<iiuil change ni>t, il is /c'tii/; il it acquire a}ellowcolour| 
yoi 'iiy fA cre.'ini nf tartar; put this mixture into a - it is mcrcui t/. 



^n^if; ^iMle with coiuiiion water to boil for one 
*'KL'. and th'.n dt-caiit iiilo ounce phials, and aihl 
3 'f-~'f«s ft muriatic aciil to each; this liquor pix— 
'..y^i-t Th*r It-ast qijjiiitiiy of b'ail, cop|ier, kc. 
fr.'Ts «ii«cs in a ^i-ry sensible black precipitate. 
Tf^ tirt^ct alum in vine. 
W;'.c- m«*rchantt aibl aluiu to re<l wine, to com- 



. Inother text f'jr lead in vine, 
Whnte\i-r liuantity oi lead resides in wine, may 
be pn.'cipitaieil by ntixing with it a fluid, maile by 
expi»sing pi>u iK-n-d t*\ sii-r-dn lis and aulphur, equal 
quantities, ti) a whiti* hi-at loraipiarter uf an hour; 
and whvu the voinpust i* did, a<id as much cream 
of tartiU' till relo. I'ut the nhole in a strong iNiltle 



.i\t-ir*- prridutef on the system the most seri- hour; (lour off the solution into ounce phials, each 
ff'cr*. Kor the diM'overs' of the Imud in of which will be sutticient for a cakk uf wine, and 
'A . ailoift tlie follow iiii; means:— The wine is aild to each 'J^idrrms of muriatic aeid. Kven' pnr- 



Kiiratr to it a Piugh Lajite and deepiT colour; but ! with eoiumuii water, and let the liquor buil au 
l^s E. 
sat r^< 

f^<>^.. ailojft tlie loUowiiig means:— I'tie wine is ailil to each 'Jtdrrtps ot muriatic aeid. bveiy por- 
ta W if IK- laurrd by means uf a concentrated scdu- lion of lead it ni:iy contain, will he found al vIm 
taa of clilorine; liw mixture is to be e«a|K>rated ; botlcm, in the formoV a V>\-ac\l cmAers yir\«\v\\aX«. 
ivdarrd lo Dearly the fourth of its miginul ro- ■ i laving collected a suVu VictA i^UisuVWx <A V\\\% v*««»^ 
tikc lM|QOr ii Whm MItertti; it then /joaseisvi ,, pi tile, iip'Mi an irun p\aU«| ttxyoftc %V Xa % \w«X%ia4 
fMwmiff prvpertin ^htn it em»tain§ mhim: — ' ch« l*ad wiU ran off ^ 
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^no/Acr.— Take a parte of tulphur and iron fil- 
ings, put it into a ptiial, and pour on it a small 
qiwnlity of Bulj>huric acid. Pass the gas, nliich 
"will arise, throiigh a bent tube, into a l>oltle of 
valer: when thus impregnated, it will form a new 
and improved test for the purpose. When poure<l 
into "wine wliich contains litharge, it will vender it 
black and fiakej, and occasion a considerable pre- 
cipitation. 

J^ote by the American Editor. 
The culture of the vine, and llic art of obtaining 
its delicious products, ai-e subjects of so inuch pub- 
lic interest in this country at this particular mo- 
ment, that no apology is necessary for <li {pressing 
a moment, to state, that in the *< Yine-Drcsser'i 



Manual, and Art of making Wine, ^ukly, mmi 
Vinegar, by Thicbaut do Berneaud,^9PbblisZie(/ 
by P. Canfield, New York, 1820, every imrticuW 

! relative* tlK-ivt) is to he found. This little voiutue 
is wliolly practical J»nd Mjoiild be proctii*c«l, aiiJ 
altc'iilivcly sliulied bv every one who intends pl.v.l- 
iug a vineyard. liHlccd, of so much impor;««c9 
dtA'S the eilitor consid«rtl»e book in qucslioii, llial, 
ha<l time been afforded liini to procure the origi- 
nal, he should have transfeii'ed it uhollv to this 
work. Thr»ngli no h'gul obstacles prevcntetl his uhiujj 
the New York translation, others not less imp<Ti- 
ous forbade him. Any of the booksellers of Nev 
York, or Philadelphia, can procure the treatise in 
question; and again I say to those interested, pur- 
chase and study iL 
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'The object of distillation is the preparation of 
alcohol or pure spirit, which is obtained from bran- 
dy, rum, arrack, and whiskey, prepared from wine, 
sugar, rice, and malt. It also includes compound 
spirits, or those which, in addition to alcohol, con- 
tain some volatile or pungent oil or essence, — as 
gin, hoUands, caraway, and pepiierinint; the es- 
sential oils, as oil of cinnamon, oil of cloves, oil of 
peppermint, and otto of roses; and the simple dis- 
tilled waters, which retain the fi-agrant flavour of 
the particular herbs with which they have been dis- 
UUed. 

7'o manage dlstiUatioiu 

Previous to distilling, the processes of brewing 
and fermentation are necessary. In distilling, there 
is only one general rule, nannrly, to let the hbat, in 
all cases» be as gentle as ])OSi>ihle. A water-batli, 
if sufficiently large, is preferable to any other mode, 
and will perform the operation with all the dis- 
patch recjuisite for the most extensive business. 
The spirit, as it first comes over, should be receiv- 
ed into a quantity of cold w ater; as, by tliis means, 
the connexion between it and the oily matter will 
be considerably lessened. For the same reason, 
after it has been once rectified in the water-bath, 
it should be again mixed with an equal quantity of 
water, and distilled a 'ec »nd lime. After the spi- 
rit has been distilled once or twice in this manner, 
from water, it may be distilled in a water-bath 
without any addition; and this last rectification will 
fi*ee it from the greater pari of the water which it 
may contain. 

In distilling compotmd spirit^, a small still has 
been found to answer belter than u large one. 

UltmsiU. 

In a dirtillery are required a variety of utensils, 
such as a still, worm-tub, pump, a water-cask, a 
strong presi, hair-cloths, three or four iron-bcuud 
tubs, capable of containing from a hogshead to a 
pipe, of any Tniuor; three or four cans, capable of 
holding from two to six gallotis by measure, an 
iron-bound wooden funnel, having a strong iron 
nosel, or pipe; a pewter syplion, aboul six feet and a 
half long, and four inches in circumference; flanneU 
bags, for refining ih.: ihirU mjmI feculent mailer al 
the bottom of the cu^ks :»mI oilivr \''.'sse]s. 
Operation of t/ic *tiU. 
Whea the tiili in cimrjfi'd, Ivt the fire under it 
Be JiffhtediMnJ uhUat U burnu tm, th« j:*int8 should 



By laying the hand on the still and capital, o 
the fire gains strength, the process of the oiieratjon 
will be ascertained; for, whenever the bean, or ca- 
pital, feels hot, it is a proof that the volatile parti- 
cles liave arisen, and are about to enter the worm. 
When the still lu-ad is about to become hot, pre- 
pare a dampy made of the ashes under the grate, 
mixed with as much water as will profM-rly wet 
them. This mixture is to be thrown upon the fire, 
to moderate its action, at the instant when dii^tilb- 
tioi> has commcitced. Continue the heat as long 
as the distilled liquid is spirituous to the taste. 
When the distilled liquor carries wiili it any par- 
ticular flavour, it should be rc-distilled witli essen- 
tial oils, in order to convert it into a compound 
spirit, as gin, peppermint, and other cordials. 

When all the spirituous fluid is di^wn ofl', the 
still should be emptied by a cock in the side. The 
head, &cc. should tlirn be removed, and the several 

; lutes taken clean off. The still may now be charg- 

; ed a second time, and luted. If ibe spirit, or coiu- 
|)0und to be made, is o!' a difl*eix*nt nature or flavour 
h'om that procured by the lust distillation, the still, 
capital, and worm should be thoroughly eleaued 
by hut water, sand, .ind a scrubbing l>ruhh, to re- 
move the oily particles which adhere to tlieir ih- 
ternal surfaces. The worm is best cleansed by 
passing hot water Ihrough it repeatedly, until the 
water flows out quite flavourless. 

(treat care siiould l)e taken that no fjprease, tal- 
low, soap, or any other unctuous matter, fall into 
the tubs, pieces, rnndlets, or cans. — Vbove all 
things, lighted candles, torches, or pa(>cr9, should 
not be brought near any vessel cont:4ining spirits. 

[ The flue or chimney sliould be kept constantly 

. clean. 

7 b use a portable furnace ^ 
In tlic laboratories of experimental chemists, 
portable furnaces are employ<'<t. Charcoal is Uia 
only fuel that can be used in them, except the oc- 
caHional use of the finer kinds of stone coal tliat 
yield a bright flame, and burn to a whil(? ash witli- 
oul forming clinkers. When the^fire i* regulated 

! by the admission of only the necessary quantity of 
!;ir liu*.)uu:!i l!»e cli m-co:i1, and the wh:>le liejit of the 
f.^cl lit (iiiccleii iip.Mi ill.' subject exposed to it, the 
expense is not sj great us might be supposed, for 
no other fuel gives out sj much heat. One lb. of 

\ c\vArc«^»\ w\\\ Vjovl ftwv^y 13 lbs. of water, whereas 
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or 9 lTt«. A pound of eoke will only boil |j bv S opens linmediatelT 4ntn the flrr-pliiee, ereii 
k lbs. of water, ami a |>ouiifl of peat seldom |. willi tb»; ;;r.itf. 'I'be firf-plac*: is niHcle cvIiiKiricRl, 
bill 5 lii«. or bv a skilful mode of using; it ut ','2 incb(*A wider iban tb(> »:ind pot, and about 8 



n.i'>t 10 Ib^. 

7 V, /r/i!/f ft. red fitnmces. 



inrbes <b(*piT; ibc ;;t*:«te lipin|:;n wpwirp wliose side 
is about tud-ibirds ibe inu-iiial dirimetti* of the 
tiK'd" brickN .uv j^eiiei.dlv uv.'.d, as tbev iTi:ty i s-uMl-p-it. Tliis pot bMii<^<^ by its bonb*r in an iron 
.1-1 •isjiv a-, rli;tlk, itiid )i'l li.ar a vinhnl : rin;; 'ilaired :«t ibc top of tlie fiiriiacc; wo bave not 
ii»» ii;f :ilri.-ralion; tbi-v niUil be s:.'t in id.iv ')f ,; vi-i adnnUMl 'iViebjiiever's nietbod of sloriinir ibe 
ill' .';i 1.1. 'VU.: parla distant from tb»' lii"f pt)t. As Mone co:d is j;».'iiernlly us«"d in fixing fui^ 
,- iifv ■ iuin:! bi-ivrks s<."t in mortar, but ibis iia«;c>, ihsli-ai) of tlie -i rej;i.sU*r bob'S U'^ed as vents 

■ iiri'i 'le LMiilully removed hefore tin* olinr J in llie pulablo fui-naces, only one o'tenin^;, about 
Si L'Uii. :i3 nil :;cvident:il ailinixtiu'e of it »'itb ; a.s widu as ibe j^nte, and 3 incites lii;;l>f eitbcr in 

tv u> >iii1 c^Mi^e tbe latter tc) run into <!la*>s, m llie baek or on one si(L*, is made to vent the burned 
I'j* -;♦ til tbe furnace. These furnaces are .' air into tiie chimney. I'bi;*, however, has the in- 
!ly b'lilt as thin as possible tlr*t they may ;' conveniency uf he:iting tbe \)Ot une({ually, the side 
<t lb" It s.s rooo), and to save fuel in bcaliur; . next t!to vent becoiuiii};^ much the hottest, in spite 
M tlii'^^ hr^ve %4.*ldoni fire co'istantly in tbi-rn; i' of tlie endeavour to equalize the heat by brin;;in{^ 

I'l-f, tbi-y ^btruid be surrounded with iron tlic* fiiv from under the ccnU'c of the ]>nt'as firwuru 
, 1 1 ]ire\eiii tbe ulti-rnatc t-ontraction and ex- j as possible, Iiy raisin}^ the wall opposite tx> the vent 
n dc^troyiu^ theiu as soon as they otherwise i! iicrpendieularly, i\\u\ enlap^in^itronly on the other 

., ibrec! sides; s'lmetimes, N^itli tlie s;tme view, seve- 

Tq mnhc ti ftortal/le anntl-pot. '. ral small vents are m.ide i*oiuh1 the put, b'ading 

a [» irtiMi* one, the a*<h pit n>ay be an iron i into tiie chimney. A notch for the necic of the re- 

rr, IT incli*-s in diameter and K ileep, closed | tn*t is j^enernliy made un one side. As much heat 

iiii. Ill thi^ front is cut a hole 3 inches bi^h '■ pahses through the vent, it is u&ual to cause the 
aide, M Itb sliil-r-J to shut close. Tliive pins . healed air l» pass under a larj;e cast-iron plate, 
it< «I on tbt: iii(>ide about an inch below the placed i.-n a bfuder of bricks suirotnidinfi^ a plat- 
f«i^. ; ibise are I) support the finr-place. : f-rm (:f ibe vune mati*ria!<, and leaving a cavity of 
iltom <>f this a^b pit i«i lined wilii clay, be:it ' about '2 inciies a:al a half dtH;p, at the fui-lher end 
li cbnrc'ral die^t and firmed into a kind of ' of which, au'Mber oiH'nintf b ads into the chimney. 
Til ■ lire-pl.ice is a small cyliiub'r of nearly i On this iron {Aate, sand is laid to form a sand heat, 
IV uiiib, s:i as to fit easily into tbe ton of tbe i and thus several operations are can'ie<l on at the 
, ui'd n >t "U till- three pin^; it-> bei'^bt is 15 fiame time, iriiial in tbe s:md-pot isiiiiisbed, and 

■ind it b:ts a till bor b;r at each 4 lid, lea\iii^ . it is desired to ket-p on lli'^s^j in tbe s:ind-lieat 
Urr]ii iiuij^of 1>) incbetindiaiu'lir. Arouoij uitliout in(eiTnptir>n, tbe vi-s^el may be drawn out 
• er ii.r.di-r an- riveted three "-cr-euh, tow liicli i of lb-.: sanil, some warm sand thrown uu that re* 
■*\, itv n>it<, a [^r.ite. In tlie upper bonJfr, inainitt<: in the pot, atid a fi'c^b vessel with mate- 
^ tbt-'ci/< iiiiiftM-e:iee, and at eiptal ilistances '. rials inlroiluced. Hut if tbi«i new openUion should 
aib <ilii- I', ari- mad«' funr circular bob s an ■ rti|«iiro tbe Inat to l>e mure [rnuhiMlly exhibited, a 
.1-r. T)i*> iitsiiie of tin' fin-plare i.x line«l '< poioftbin plat.' iron, filled uiili cobl sand, con- 

IV ari<' rb;i:-*"al, mIiom* •'Urfic' is a'ijuhled taininji: the \efsel, may be paitly slid into tbe lieat- 
r*. I'lail'- bv iliuuiie^ on a hoard an ellipsis, ' ol sand-pot, and, lu-iii;.; suppurled by pieces of 
'n> I ci I'l itu.-lit^ aMuider, and its S'/mior- btick ])lac<:d under the edge or otherwise, kept 

■ jX *U t.H-i h im lies, saw i I. ^ (ill' the bwar^l at there until it be neeehsarv to inrrejise tbe heat, 

c'i>- ! al^i) iiii\\u till' ^t'l-aie't diameter, sii ubeii it tiiav be .slid doun lower until at length it 

t i; I'. : ::;d lavily iii.<y repri--.L:it :-.n cilice-old in p :rmilleil lo j-i.icb the bi>Ur>m ot' the saud-pot. 

.- i"i:.i' ii-i'ih", cut otf at the fci. A I'.v- 'i'n t'uil c a hht fUH. 

•■•'it •'• inches Mid<' :>fid 4 inches aiid a \i.\\i PorTable hot iljlls sbnuid bateau nsh-pit and 

I itfi tii>: loMi-r limit about.} inches ab )ve ibf <'i!e-[dace «'\a(tly similar in dimensions to those 
is {"tl in ibe front to be closed \utU a lined usi>«i vviib tbe s.-utd-pot, or the Mune furnace niajr 
r: b >tb tbe fire hide and stopper having a , be u>c-d with a hot still, if cconumy and not conTC- 
III rcLiin tbe lining. When tin; lining is ■ nienre is the primipal object- The cop[>cp or tin 
cr '■ip'-.i!i;:s are cut ilnjiing tlirongh it, cor- . jdale cururbite will, of course, he 10 iucbes wide, 
iid^ t:> tb- ftpcniiigs in the upper bonier, to ' ami alxait IJ deep, ai.d bang 7 inches within the 
s «• n'^ f>r tbe burnt air, an<l tit regulate the , fn-e-plaee. Tbir iiiuutb shouhl be wide, that the 
>h Jt'i^' pieces of tile moix' or less over them. water-hath to be occasionailv hung within it so as 
:« TiM-^l o{M-i(inguf the ti)pof the lii*e-place is , to reach within 6 Ouches of tiie bottom may be the 
i c^iit-ii-ifii p'il, eitbiT beini 'Spherical, or, larger. Itetween this wide neck aiul the eircum- 
i« i:i: it usual, c\liiidrical, about inches tL-ivncelbei'«: *'hoiild be a sIkuI pipe, through which 

\\f *A^' . with :*i rounded bottom, fo that > the lii|Unr left after distillation may be drawn off* 
1 i<i u'i-i'.taii inch ilei'iK-r. Tbe comnain I by a crane without iinluting the vessels; fresli li- 
««t- r.\\\ a rrflicted lionler by which tJn-y = qiior added; or, in distilling with tbe water^hath. 
rtt Ibe '>*e>l kind have aNo an upright edge the steam nuiy escape. Tliis]iipe has a ring round 
►;* ;*-i inch higher, to which a fitnne-war.- ■ it, th.^.t the ci'rk with which it is ptup[>cd may be 

fiirxt*: uiifl tbiii the p. 1 serves fir mai y di^- ; linnly tiid d:iwii, and like tlie other joiniiigi be 
IS i'i:.t r»n'ii:*-a ^t^on'.c t'.*''. It i-* u"<ual to' luted*; firwbiih purpose slips of paiK.T smeared 
[»(rh ty.i «■!.•' si'I'.' of till tf'p *if tbe lin.--place, ' with llour and uali r. or c iiimion pa-l;-, are usually 

iipwaMli t'l tbe i-ilg-; 'l lliir pot, ab lUl 6 r^tiemeil smII'.clv i.t; ■.:l Hi-: i»efct i;jal; rial is blad- 
«iiie JtT.d -J 'l-.' p. t i;i'b;iil a low ivtort to be der» reli.^'1 in v-.-tif ui.'.'d tbey ?mell eXircmcl/ 
peper inl'j tbe put, by allowing a pa-i^age to ofieii-ive and le'iifie t> tbe f.aj^evn v^bcu touched, 
I. ' I hiid then walked between the Iiuii'.s ipto mils, 

Ts miliar a nn'f'h^cf fur/uwe. I wliicb nr l'» be aoplied to the j'linings. I'hoio 

rvMMc of this kind may b-.- stationary, and ^ihmII stills l>.tvi; u^u.dly a .M.iur's head that fitl 
rkncka lliat will stand the fire: and in this b.fib tbe cucurliile and the >KjkVovArA\\\, VWw vtfE^% 
M Mb pit is built about 14 inches bi^h, and being of eijual diaiueter, ^i\«\ \% Iwuvi^wiA '^'v'^ ^^^ 
'or opening inlo it abinit C inchcM '.' groove nmnd tbe lower vart oi\\V\« ww'^ft ^o ^vHi^ 
fi§a&aiaid^ MOil B Cro'door 6 ihchei /.' Uie eoodenaed Y»pour IQ ^2kM iah* di ^^m i\»nMMMA 
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and thli hrad is •tirroanded br a refrigeratorj oon- 
taining cold water, which is not so cumbersome as 
and less expensive than a wonn and tub. But the 
most ndvaiitageous way of cooling the vapours is to 
use a Moor^s head without a surrounding refrigo 
rator}', or only u plain bent tube, which should be 
at least 18 inches long, that the small globules of 
the boiling liquor which are thrown up near a foot 
high, should not pass over, and render the distilled 
liquor unfit for keeping. To this is to be adapted 
a pewter pipe, about 8 feet long if spirit of wine is 
to be distilled; or shoiter for wateiy liquors; and 
in both cases j of an inch in diameter on the inside, 
inclosed in a tinned plate tube with a funnel. With 
an adopter of this kind, and the consumption of a 
pint and a half of water in a minute, or about 9 gal- 
lons in an hour, spirit of wine may be distilled at 
the rate of a gallon by the hour, from one of these 
portable stills. Anotlier convenience of these straight 
pipes is, that they may be cleansed in the same 
manner as a fowling piece. 

7'o mcuce a large atilL 

If this furnace is fixed, and made of bricks, it 
nay be constructed with a sand heat like that an- 
nexed to the sand-pot: but this is seldom practised, 
although it would he advantageous for digestions 
and evaporations with a gentle heat, because the 
fire is generally kept up at an even height. If the 
cucurbite is not wanted for distilling, it may be 
ased as a boiler to keep water ready lieated for use, 
and to be drawn off when wanted b^ a syphon or 
crane. Out these fixed stills are usually furnished 
witli a pipe and cock on a level with Ukc bottom, 
by wiiich they can be emptied, and have almost al- 
ways a worm ami tub to c^xd tiie vapours; the head 
is usually of thut kind which is culled a swan's 
Deck. 

Jlstier^i improved stUL 

It has been proved that as soon as a common still 
is in operation, the steam from tlie capital in the 
first tuni of the worm is at a tempemturc of 80", or 
100** of Reaumur. Hci-e router only condenses, 
and the alcohol in vapour passts into the tecond 
turn, where it condenses by the lowered tempera- 
ture. If the con(U'.nsed liquid is drawn off from 
the ui>{>cr tnni, it is mere phlegm, or water; while 
tliat u*om the second turn is uU-.ulud, or spirit The 
mode of doing this is very simph*, and can be ap« 
plied to any old still; so that every ad\-antage re- 
sulting from the most coniplicuted and expensive 
Btills can be obtained; that is to say, nlain brandy, 
Dutch proof, and even thirty-five and thirty-sixth 
proof. Th« altemlioiis are efleoted as follows. 
£ach turn of the \iorm is to be furnished with a 
very slender lateral pipe, ending in a faucet and 
tap. A crescent shaped valve, placed just before 
the opening of the pipe into the worm, obliges the 
condensed liquid to triekle into the pipe, and a 
•light elbow above and below the pipe prevents 
any of the steam from running in the same direc- 
tion. Each of these pipes follows the main worm 
in all its convolutions, comes out of the condenser 
at the same opening, an<I \^ led thence to its own 
receiver. The pii>e of the first turn has also a se- 
cond branch with a rauc<.'t, which lets out the phlegm, 
(which is worthless) as fast as it is condcu!»cd. A 
prover indicates the momeiU « hen the feints should 
be separated, as simple brandy or proof spirit is 
wanted. I'hese feints are either detained in the 
boiler, or set aside for rectification, in all cases 
necessary for the last spirit Uiat comet over, with- 
out which it is wortldess. 

Besides producing more spirit, and saving three- 

Iburthi out of the feints, the worm prepared as 

Mbore shortens the terra of distillation hy one half, 

ModeoasequeatJf reducea the expense of fuel:'' In 

rnddition to this, and wiuic is oftnon eootequcmey 



a loar wtna may be cnstilled ai well at anr other, 
and without the least taint being perceptible in the 
brandy. The spirit is, of course, less in quantity, 
but whatever is obtained is good, and all the acid 
separates and flows otit by the first pil>e, which 
gives an opportunity of profiting by the acetous por- 
tion. 

To extin^sh fire in distiUeries, 

A woollen blanKct or rug, hnng over a roller In 
a water-butt, is the readiest and best extingtiisher. 
I'o didcify BjnrUM. 

In dulcifying, or sweetemng the spirits, weigh 
the sugar, and dissolve it in one or more cans of 
the water, with which the compound is to ho maile 
up: bruise the sugar, and stir it well, till all is dis- 
solved. Then empty it into the cask containing 
the spirits; mixing all together, by drawing off se- 
veral cans by tlie cock, and emptying tliem into the 
casks by the bung holes. Now rummage all well 
together, till tliey are perfectly compounded. 

Spirits or compounds that arc strong, I'equire no 
assistance in setting, and becoming clear; but those 
that are weak roust be refined by the addition of 
some other substance. To every hogsliead of Ge- 
neva, or other spirituous compound, put six ounces 
of powdered alum, previously dissolved in three or 
four gallons of the compound: stir all well together. 
In the course of twenty-four hours, the whole will 
be rendered completely clear. 

It is a good practice to leave the bang-holea of 
casks (containing spirits or compounds newly 
made) open for sevei'al days: this improves their 
flavour; and renders them clear, sooner than they 
would otherwise be. 

Table-salt thrown into the still, in the propor- 
tion of 6 ounces to 10 gallons of any liquid to be 
distilled, will greatly improve the flavour, taste, 
and strength oi the spirit The viscid matter will 
be fixed by the salt, whilst the volatile matter 
ascends in a state of gn^t purity. 

The flavour of malt spirits is highly improved 
by putting 3} ounces of nnely powdered eliarcoai, 
and 4^ ounces of ground rice, into a quart of ai»i- 
rits,*and letting it stand during 15 days, freauent- 
ly stirring it; then let the liquor be stniined, and 
it will be lound nearly of the same flavour as brandy. 
7\> make charcoaL 

This is usually manufactured from coppice wood, 
cut every 16 years; the faggots are made into a 
large conical pile, covered up with clods of earth, 
leaving circular rows of holes from top |o bottom. 
The wood is tlien kindled, and as it becomes red, 
the holes are regularly closed to stop the furtker 
combustion, and when the whole has been closed 
up, the pile la left to cool; when the black skeleton 
01 the wood is lefl, which differs from the raw 
wood in burning without any smoke, and with lit* 
tie or no flame, yielding at Uie same time no aool, 
alUiough some of the finer particles of the aslies arts 
volatilized and adhere to tlie chimney. The air 
which passes through the burning charcoal hat ita 
oxygenous part converted into carbonic acid eaa, 
without being, when cooled, any ways altered in- 
bulk, althougli its weight by the gallon is increased 

The air being thus ren<lered uufit for respirn* 
liofi, kills whatever aninuils or plants are confined 
in it: numerous accidents have happened of persons 
being suffocated by sleeping in close rooms with i 
cliarcoal fiiv. 

The charcoal for medical purposes should, like 
that for gun-powder, be nv^de of soft woods, as al^ 
der, heated m iron long necks until no volatile 
matter is given out Sro^ quantities mar be made 
by burying wood under sand in a covered orucibley 
and exposing the whole to fire. 

To make spirit ofTsine. 

Spirit qI wVnn, aa Vx^ \% sa^vd^ was fbrmrlj» mod 
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te «fSIl, In lOQthern eountrles, obtained hj distill- 
ing wine for its jicld of brandy, and then slowly 
abstracting; the more volatile part of the brandy, bv 
k small fire and the use of tall vessels. In England, 
■pirit of wine is, in general, obtained from j^ound 
mciil, either of wheat, n-e, or barley, with from 
oniMcnth to onc-thini of the same, or another ^rain, 
malted aiid ground, and then called malt sjiirit; or 
f-^im treacle, and tlieu called molasses spirit; some 
IS klt«n made from apjples, or ci<ler WHsh. The 
f'Tmt* ntation is c:irrietl on quicker and farther than 
tn tiTt-'w in}( or making cider, in order tliat all the ; 
•Hj^AV in the wadi may be converted into spirit and j 
'• «u-r. The infusion of the malt and meal is made ; 
f > ktronjTt that its s|teciiic graviQr is from 1.083 to 
I.U. (whereat tluit for strong ale is generally l.UG 
anil fur araall beer, 1.015 to 1.04) and is mixed 
viih a large quantity of yeast, added by successive . 
poctioDS, until, in about ten days, tlie specific gra- j 
<itv it rr<luced to 1.0Ui2, when it is fit for tiie still. 
In Veoeral, a third part is drawn ofl* at the first stil- . 
Iin^, undrr the name of low wines, the xpecific m^ | 
vitv being; about 0.975. On re-distilling tlie low ; 
vioirs, a fiery spirit, of a milky cast, comes over 
trA, and ii re(unie<l into the htill: then follows the | 
rl-in spirit: when it l>egins to grow too watery, 
*.v rvmainitif;; spirit that comes over, a« lung as 'it 
vill tak'? fire, is kept apart, under the name of 
r iut«, ami mixed with the next parcel of low wines. 
I'i«r«.MJ of these trials, the head of the still may 
ks\e the bulb of a thermometer inserted into it, 
lad by ohaerving the temperature of the steam, an 
mnrate judgment may lie formed of the strength ! 
of !he spirit that distills over. It is computed, that j 
1<>^ pllons of malt or com wash « ill pro<Ince Hbout 
i' f.<( spirit, containini^ ubi>iit lialf its weight of w:i- i 
ifT: midasws wasli, 2^2 galliinf; cider wash, 15 gal- ' 
Iwii. The best French wines yield from 'A) to iS '. 
(ilI'Miv The anirit thus obtained is for chemical I 
Ua* {iharmacviitical purjtoses mixed with water, to j 
tr^anlt the oil it contains, and re-disliiled several , 
?ir.»<r»in tall vtr«M.'ls, with a \ery gentle heat, until 
ni ifrtxific gravit\ is rediice<l to U.8'J; thou;;h thut 
UfUkJly sold isofily O-Hoj", at 00 ileg. Faliivnhrit. ; 
Bv th Milling spirit nf wine with puriBed ]ieai-I 'i 
iib^s, sail of tartar, muriMlc of lime, lime, or com- ' 
arm mXv, all previously heated to redncKg, and 
nbled, its speetfic gravity may be reduced still 
I'ver, rvpn as low as 0.79*2, at 68 deg. Fahivniieil; . 
bit ibere is r«?ahon to think, that it not only purts |. 
Vitb water, but also under^M.*s some change, or , 
SBjoim some imprt-gnation by theM.- additions, as |! 
xitasLe is altrreil. This spirit of wine, fnini \i hich !' 
««rr panicle of wati-r is se(»aratcd, is called by | 
te Anbie name ol' alcohol. 

7V imiJtf rthtT, 
The old chemists, after mixing spirit of wine 
vrJi ivirfitikl wciglitof oil of vitrii)l,<liKrsteil it for a 
l^f tjnMT, arid then distilled the most volatile imrt, 
«%jch was caJletl ilw. taeet oil of vitriol. At pre- 
ksL th«* mixture, whone tcmix.'i'ature is consider- 
lali inerraiard, is nUeeil in a lu-ated santl buth and 
4Kiilr«l. witlioiit being suffered to rool until one 
iatf Uk •|Uantity of tlie spirit is come over, lueuii- 
vbiic. an influiimuhle gas alnt) jmsm'S over. If 
the diAilUtifM If continued, sulphurous acid |>assrs 
SMT. an-i a light vvllow swei-t oil of wine; tin- 
IJTk r"»atduan tulphiiric acid coiitMiiiM eliarco:d 
idf%^^ rhrit'i^i it, which may be senarated by ad- 
• i*h walrr and tiltration. If fresh aleo- 



M it ;^<«r^l on the residuum, nion? ether may be 
rtttiiM t«y distilUtiuii. The unnrctified etlier, as 
pffYjthict is called, contains both water and 
drj Bslt of tartar separates the first, and , 
irinc off" the upficr liquid, and adding dry . 
of Ufpe m powder, tnii mit unitcB with ', 
wmd the ^iktrtwims on the Bolation, fl 




T\) imitate foreign tpiritB, 

A great desideratum among distillers, In this 
country, is to imitate foreign spirits, sucji asbraiw 
dy, rum, geneva, kc. to a tolerable degree of pei^ 
feetion; but, notwithstanding the many attempts 
that are daily made for this purpose,, tlie success, 
in genend, lias been indifferent. The general mc- 
tho<l of <Iistilling brandies in France, differs in no- 
thing from that practised here, with malt-wasli or 
molasses; nor are the Fi'ench distillers in tlie least 
more cleanly in their operations. Still, though 
braiidv is distilled from wine, ex|>erience tells us 
that there is a great difference in tin.' jmipes from 
which the wine is made. Fjverj' soil, every cli- 
mate, even' kind of prape, varies with reganl to 
the quantity and quality of the spirit distilled from 
them. A large oiiantity of brandy is distilled in 
France during the time of the vintage: for the 
poor grajMis that prove unfit for wine, ai-c usually 
first gatheivd, presse<l, their juice fermentetl, anil 
instantly distilled. It is a general nde with them, 
not to distil wine that will letch any price at wiiief 
for, in this st:ite, the profits obtained are much 
greater than when the wine is reduced to bnindies. 

For a long time, this liijtior was distilled only 
from spoilt wine, and ufteruanls from the dregs of 
beer and wine; and when, iiibteatl of these, tliedis- 
tillers employed n'e, ^»lie:it, and barley, it wascoii- 
siderrd as a wicked and unpanlonable ndsuse of 
corn. 

To condense vaffours in diatiilation. 

This is best Hccom pi lulled by means of a disk at- 
tached to the tube of tbe still which has the figure 
of a lens, flattened as much as possible and made 
of copiK-r. It produces a niurh iM'tter and more 
rapid effect than the worms employed for that 
puqiose. 

7*0 make liritinh hrandif. 

To sixty galli)ns of clean rectified spirit put 1 
pound of sweet s])ii'il of nitre, 1 pound of cassia 
buds ground, 1 p(Min«l of hitter almond meal, (the 
cassia and almond meul to be mixed together be- 
fore ibey are put to I lie spirits), *2 ounces of sliced 
on-is root, and about .iO or ^) prune htoni*s \>ound- 
etl; agitate the whole wi-ll togelber, Ivio or three 
times a d:iy, tor (hn-e <liiys or more: let them set- 
tle, then pour in 1 g;dlon of the best wine vine- 
gar; and add to every 4 gallons 1 gallon of foreign 
brandy. 

7o itmtutff (\i(niitc branily. 

Knglidi spirit^ witli pmper management, are 
ctmverlible into biMiiiIy, hardly distinguisliable 
fnmi ton-iyn, prfivideil llie operation is neatly pcr- 
fornted. 'Plie bi-st, P.nd indeed the only method of 
iinitutiii^ the Firnrli l)niiidiesto perf*ection, is by an 
eBst'utiiil fill ofviney this being the very ingredient 
wliirh gi\es ilie French bi-aitdies their flavour. It 
must however be i-eiueiiiliered, that, in onler to 
use e\en this in;;i*i dii-nt to :iilv:inlage, a pure taste' 
/f'jJT sftirit must fimt Iw pr'tdnvftl. 

To pn'pare tlii- oil of wine, dissolve some cakes 
ofdrv' wine-lees in six or eight tiiues their weight of 
WHter, distil tint liquor by a blow fnv, and K'oantte 
tinr oil by a sepnr.it )r\ iil.i--, ri"" rung for the ni- 
cest iiHir>'th:il wbiib eoou s o\er the tirsl, the siir- 
ceediiigoil beiii;; fOMi's. rand liioie resinoUB. This 
oil of wine sbould be di^»i>lMd in alcohol, other- 
wise it will siii»n gniw iMiieid. 

To imitate t.'oj^iiiae bnuiily, il will be necessary 
to di'^til the essential oil from (!ogiti»i: lees, hiiiI 
the same fin* anv oilier kiinl of brandy. The pronf, 
it inav be ensify aeeolnIdi^lled, by using a sjiirit 
mtiji^ftt alio'.r /tr'ttij\ which, intiinalely combined 
with the escnlial oil, may be reiliieed U) si ^m^^T 
staiidai-fi by distilled water. "VW vAwwew vww^ ^ \>x 
a great mc'aiun*, \w o\iiMnei\V>y A\s\v\\\xvk w^'^^ ^«*- 
tifviiig the tpiril o^er % leuvVc ftni\ %a^,^V»x \* 
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wanting:, ivhen the spirit it first made, will be tup- ! 
plied bv time. Tn-acle or burnt RUffar jpvrs the j 
spirit :\6nf colour, ncarlrrcspmbling that of French ! 
braiiily; but as its colour is deep, a Inrpe q«iantity , 
niu t bf used : and the bubble proof is {greatly height- 
ened by tlie tenucily imparted to the Tnjuor l»y tiie 
treMcle,' while the spirit acquires from the mixture i 
a liisci'ms taste. A much smaller quantity of burnt , 
$U}^ar tl»j«n (if treacle will however bii sufficient for 
colouring the same quantity of spirits, and it ac- 
quires an aji^eeable bitterness. The burnt sup^r 
is prepared by dissolving: a proper quantity of SJjjpr 
in a little water, and scurcliing it over the fii*e till 
it actjuii-cs a black colour. 

To procure the oil oftnne. 

Tliis oil should be distilled from the thick lees 
of French wines, because of the flavour, and when 
procured must be kept ready for use. It must be 
mixed with the purest spirit of wine, such as alco- 
hol; by which means it may l)e preserved a lonj; 
time. The bottle should be sliaken before the oil 
is used. 

When the flavour of the brandy is well imitated 
by a pro|)er \>ortion of the essential oil, and the 
whole rtrduced into one nature, yet other diflicul- 
ties still exist; which aiv, the colour, tlie softness, 
and the proof. The proof may be efl*ectcd by usin*; 
a spirit above proof, which after beinj^ mixed with 
the oil may be let down to any streu{!:th with water. 
The softness will be atl.iined by gettinj«^ a spirit 
tliat has been distilled by a slow fire; and the co- 
lour may be regtdated by the use of brandy co- 
louring.' 

To make brmuhifr-om treacle. 

Spirit distilled from cotnmon treacle dissolved 
in water, should be fermented in the same manner 
as the wash for common ia.\lt spirit. If fresh wine- 
lees abounding in tartnr, are well fermented with ' 
molasses, the spirit will acquire a pjroater vinosity ;' 
and briskness, an<l approaeli the nature of foreign 
brandy. If the molasses spirit, bi*ottght to the 
common proof strength, is found not to have snfR- 
cient vinosi(y, it will be proper to add some sweet 
spirits of nitre; and if the spirit has been properly 
distilled by a gentle he:it, il may, by this adtlition 
only, be made to pass with ordinary judjres as 
French bi-andy. (ireat qiiiintilies of tljis spirit :.re 
used in adulterating f«)ivi*;ii brandy, rum, and ! 
arrack. Much of it is also Ui.ed alon-*, in making 
cherry brandy and oilier con!ials l)y infusion; in 
all which many prefer it to foreign brandies. .Mo- 
lasses, like all other spii-ils, is entirely colourless 
vih<;n first extracteil; but distillers give k, as nearly 
as possible, the colour of foreign spirits. 

'Jo make bramhj from pofatocs. • 

Potatoes by distillation afford bi-andvof the best 

?|uality, not to be distingnislied from tfntt obtained 
rom wine. One thousand lbs. ]>ri'ssed, fermented, 



ponica powdered flne; let it inftjse till the tlnet 
is wholly impregnated. 

To make Jamaica rum. 
This is obtained from the refuse of t!ic raw 
gar manufactories, by taking equal quantiii'-s 
the skimmings of the sugar pans, (flees or i"clii 
as tliey are commonly called, and of water: an*: 
1<)0 gtdlons of this wash are added ten gMlicMis 
molasses. This affords from 10 to 17 gsdlons 
proof rum, and twice as much low wines; it 
sometimes rectified lo a strength appi*oaching 
spirit of wine, and is theu called double distil 
rum. 

To imitate Jamaica mm. 

To imitate Jamaica rum, it is necessary to p 

cure some of the tops, or other parts of the su- 

cauirs, and to put them in a still, in the proporti 

of a pound weight to two gallonsof pure flavourl« 

spirit, and one gallon of pure water. The dist 

: latiou may be carried on by a brisk heat, prcnid 

j there is a quantity of common salt, (in the prop* 

' tion of an ounce to each gtdlon of liquid in 1 

■ still), to prevent the mucilaginous matter from a 

: sing with the spirit. The product when rectifi 

and coloun?d by burnt sugar, will possess evt 

character of (rxcellent rum. 

To obtain mm from molOBsea. 
Mix two or thive gallons of water with one ^ 
Ion of molasses, and to every 2lX) gallons of tl 
; mixture add a gallon 'jf yeast. Oiice or twic« 
day the head as it risos is stirred in, and in thr 
oi- fotir days, 2 gallcns moi-e of water is added 
each gallon of molasses originally used, and t 
same (piantity of yeast as at first. Four, five, 
fcix days after this, a portion of yeast is added 
hefoi-e, and about an ounce of jala[> ro<»t powdeix 
{nv in winter one ounce and a half), on which t 
lermentation proceeds with great violence, and 
three or fair days, the wash is fit fcr the still: o 
hundred gallons of this wash is computed to vie 
twenty-two gallons of spirit from one lo lenov 
proof. 

To prepare ^in as in JJoUand. 
The gi'ist is composed of ten quailers of ma 
gnnmd con>iderahly finer than malt di:»tillers' bi 
Ivy grist, and thn-e (piarters of rye-meal; or, mo 
Iretpieiilly, of ten quarti-i-s of lye and tliive qui 
ters of lanll-meal. The ten quartei** ai'e fii 
mashed, w ith the h>ast quantity of cold water it 
possible to blend it with, and when uniformly i 
eorporated, as much boiling water is added 
forms it into a thin batter: il is then put iato on 
two, or more casks, or g}ie tuns, with a much k 
cuianlity of yeast than is usually employed by o 
distillers, (ienerally, on tlietliird <lay, tlicDut 
distillers add the n»:dt or lye-meal, ]»repar(.r*l in 
similar manner, but not before it comes to the tei 
perature of the fermenting wash; at the same lii: 



and distilled daily, affords from cX) to 70 <iuarts of ; adding as much yeasit as at first 



good brandy. 1 he residue of the i>otiitoe, after 
Uie spirit is extracted, is used as fooo for cattle. 
To imfn'oxs* Jiriiish brandy. 
Take thirty gallons of fine English bi-andy, three 
ounces of tincture Japonica, and nine ounces of 
spirit of nitre duleis. Incorporate these with some 
of the spirit, and then put it into the rest of the li- 
quor, and stir it well .bout. This will nn»kc 
thirty gallons of br.u*'!^ , and if it be a good clean 
spirit, it will much resemble French brandy. 
To prepare tincture Jattomca. 



The principal secret is the management of t' 
mashing part (»f the btisiness, in first thorough 
mixitig the malt with the cold water, and in &nbs 
quently adding the due proportion of boiling watt 
that it may still remain suflicienllv diluted aft 
the addition of the fine meal; also iii well rousii 
all together in the back, that the wash may be i 
lute enough for distilling, without endangering i 
burning lo the bottom. 

livctijication into Hollands gin. 

To cveiy '20 gallons of spirit of the second e 



Take of the best English saffron, and dissolve ' traction, about the strength of proof, lake of junip 
one ounce; mact; bruised, one ounce; infuse them :. hemes, 3 lbs. oil of juniper, '2 oz. and distil wi 



into a pint of br.indy till the whole tincture of the 
. MiTron is extracted, which will be in seven or 
'^ightdnys; then stmiD it through a linen cloth, and 
^ the stnuned tincture udd two ounces of tartar Ja- 



a blow fiix:, until the feints begin to rise, tla 
change the receiving can; this produces the bti 
Rotterdam gin. 
An inferior kind is made with a still lasi pr 



bismxATiojT. 
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in tlje same manner he cuts off others, and pro- 
Cfoils till th(^ Mliole number is employed: tliis done, 
lu- IrMvcs tlicHi until tho ni>xt mornin^, ul»i-n he 
l:»ki.'s nir tlu; ImttLs, ^hich ni'v mostly fiMi'd, and 
•ini»tiis llif iiiir«» iuio the ])ri)pfr* riciptiii-Ie. 
W Ik II :t siiiruiriil (inuittiiv is iiroiJuiu'd, the mIi.iIi'. 



portion of berries, iwcet fennel need, and Stras- i 
(•Mrs turpentine, without a ilrop of oil of juniper; I 
:r :1 n 'it if-r s')rt, hut infi-riiT to the K'»tti'rd:un, is j 
:■.;.• ;ii \V •■*.»;i',i.. 'Ill* di-lill»l"'i w.i'-U a' Silii'O- . 
■ ' III :i- il [{ .i;rril.i:!i, ii \i rhii'i' ilian r.t W iii-sopp:-. ,' 
*»'.j'JiM! ' tui-iifi liriv is i.f :» v<ll »ui-li-'iir;»vvn i »- 

I .'.:-. :t ^■':■> !; rjTJiut ;i«;ivi:il»lc sj'.icll, y<"l tlio h:iM I put tM;;v;ilMT, is U-t'l to fcnnent. Whrn the (vv- 
i'':\>\ 'it ill*- fiir]i iiiini*. 'I'll** i'Miipcr luTrics :iiv intrntation is over, and thi> ]i<|nor is a littltMai-t it 
^'■l i-lif^p ill Ilfllind, tliat tiny niusl ha\L' otla-rrca- ■ is ptil into the slill, and fiiv hcin;; matk', the slill 
fc 1.- ui.iii intT'- 1'hi'apni'j.s f.jr hein;; so ii)u<-h more j' i** Mdri'ivd to work as lon^ as that whiih cnines off 
i;>jbiiii;; ul'tliL-ii- i-:)iisiiniptiou than our distilk-rs. ' has any Cfuisideraltle ta.ste of spirit. The Ii(|Uor 
/'ft wtifc- mutt fi/th'tt. ;| thus proriuvd i> thr low wine ot an-ack; and isdis- 

^li\ •'<» qimrli'r>oi narli y :^rist, i;roun<l low, and ' lillccl aj^.iin to s«.'par.iti' some of its watery parts, 
' ',i:.s-l« r-i ii\' courM- ^ji-ound ]iali' mall, with 'J.iO ,j and n-ftity it to that very weak kind of pi'oof-spi- 

• irr- I» (»f ujiler, at a!nmt 170 «l«};ivi-s Fahrenheit. ," rit in which slate Mt'fmd iL 

r.ii:'' mil ;m) hMrr4'i*i of the wort, and a«ld tothi.s 10 i 'L'un';tisian arr.iek is a spirituous liquor made hr 
*: re (I fn»h poller yea>'t, and when the remain- ^ the 'raitar.«i -of Tunj^usia, of mare's milk, let\ to 
i;-.- »ff:i i* C'jfiled down t«) 6r> »l«';;reey., aiM 10 | sour, and afterwards distilhrd twice or ihrice lie- 
fj-.^ri'Ts irrirc m.dt, previously mixi-cl with .tohar- \ tweiru two eai'tlien pots closely sloi>ped, whence 
r>!fc I'f «;u*iu wnivr; stir the whole well to|j:ether, y the liquor runs thn)U,!;h a small wooden pipe. 
»-.•! jiiit il !t» feriiu'nt alon;; with the irserveil y«'a^l- ]■ To fine aph-Ua. 

eJ wort: this wa-rh v ill he foimd to wii^h, hy the j .Mix a small quantity of wheat flour in water as 
wichar-imder. fmni 'J^ to.VJlbs. per harril, nxnw if for makin:^ paste, and pour the same into the 
ih-n w*ter. In the courM? nf VI or 1-i days, the i \essel. The whole is then to hi; well roused, and 
yA-\ h'-;«il will fall <piile ili.t, and the wash will 
I •■'- 1 \i lit .114 snii 11 and taste, aiul not weii^h moix* 
: » . fiYJiii -J to 4 Ihs. jM-r hanvl m»>re than water. 

* -:.- le.itr- piit 'Ji) Ihs. of conmiou salt, aitd .:30 Ihs. 
■ :: 'T. ;tiid in .» or Ida) s|>ut it inln the slill. pre- 

1. -Iv ^'irri-i;: it well to^i-ther. Kvei*^- n «;aIlons 
'I'll.. M:r]i uill pr->>hiee om; gallon <>l spirit, at 
rr vi I !«• I')i)ii-rproof: or IS gallons of S[>i rit fium 
Eiiti rj'iailt.r «t ;;r.iiri. 



in a .shoil tinie the contents will become hrij^ht. 

7'o r.rtiiu't iilcoh'A frum JHitatna. 

Take 10»> los. of ])otatoes well washed, dress 

them by steam, and let thi'm be hniised to powder 

\* ilh a roller, Nee. In tin; mean time Uike 4 lbs. of 

i^rouiid malt, steep it in lukewarm Mater, and then 

ponr into tlif ternientin^ back, and {lOur on it 

t\»rl\e quarts (»r hoilinj; water; this water is stiiTwl 

about, and the lirnised potatoes thrown in, and well 

!-lirr» il ah<»ul with wooden rakes, till eveiy part of 

111.* 'i- St r.Ti;:Ii«.li p-ni.va is madras fnUous: the piji.it«K s is well 5»at ur.it ed willi the liquor. 

1A. • tj^iii(i' I -hii-'ir-, Jibs, proof spirit, lOgal- ' injinciiialely, six or ei.:ht ounces of } cast is tube 

1 IV »Mr.r, 4 d 1. Draw olf by a ;;eiitle hre, till mixed widi Iwi nli-«. i^ht gallons of water of a jiro- 

■ • 1 jT.r-i le\:ii» t'l riv.', and m iki' np the •;oud.s to 

ii-' r^ii'iiifil ".fn-ii.'ib widi vl.ar vater. 



TA** r,iK t 1(1 uii.i i-i;ilil hliHie of earcots, which. 
»!• . '-in:; e\ji«j9i-d a ffw il.iy" lo ihy, will \u i;;h 
:■ ..' |«V ■ •! -111". The wli lie biin;^ ml, pm om - 

I . 'f ilif <j'i;Mttiiy into a i-ii]ip' r, w iili iMrhl\- 
-'■.r ^ .11 rt^ of H.iliT, Jinil alier envLriu-^ ihi-ni n|i 
*1:-. r i!iii<' iht- uh li- into a {><:!;'• i h<- othi.i' 
■■»—■..! I =^ :.|f- to III- U' ;i<i •! I'l tin- •'.ion- nri'it.i i*, 
»■• : • •!-■ I'll;* i>':<k<ii tr-ni tin cq.p r, il i-» e-r- 
T'fi ' ■ lb- ;ir» •-, ^.li! It- lie jiiie" i-.e\ti u t..d m ith 
r^«t f«i ;!ur. I'll- lifi'ior obiaioud will ai:iiiinl !•> 
/■' T*H'«'i*, Klid will t-" ii\ a riell NWeel l.isli-, re- 
^Ti-lliy' \.^^^. 1: it tlien |i>lt lul-) Ih'- e.-'-qnrw iih 

' - ;.»«ji d 'if hops, and suti"' r- d lo huil .t i ,;,t }i\i- 

*'•>. ■•h'-ii i*. is put ii.to ihf e-ioler, to remain till 

--• ^ -.t iriio- s ilown to t'.i> de;^ri-i s. li'-'iii the 

ill' i» «!j'eliii|-.:« «1 iiilo the \.il, wli-ie -i\ 

■•.■m.*\ t t \*:--T M'r •lol to it, in lli«' M<>nal inaniier. 

If' , »• ik ! ■it}-«ittlil lioiir>, or (ill JS «Ii-;:. , whfu 

■ *••■-■.? 'ii /II.-. ti l:ill. Then hiaM\»» Ivi- ^.,11 III-. 

"^ ■- f iri.'r.:-'! itin-f, .oid pot il to tlu Injirnr, am! 

''!• »4. .; Milt ?n' lal^i-tl liirilMle^. N\ oik atr. -".i I.-i" 

:i'-M-;aiT [i-.n Hbiti;;ir, ihe liquor ;;iadii ill\ 1 -»- 

•-*■ r * • ■■• 1 I • . Il ■'•• •"•'» to j«i , 'I <in th- \» h 1 ■ 

- * .}-li f^-fcJit .III*, 1.1 uork fi'-Mi tie- liiiii^'. Alt' r 

»■»• .ii • Vii-f." i\.t\ > Ml ihi- i.isk'-, tit1\ ;rili i.i-i ii,.i-. 

■• 'rd>it'-t?. tajio il IS nriiiii.d lie IK \i i!:i-. ^^|l!l- 
-. *?!■ «iii!.*.i i: .il «u'jitunee. 'Iwilvf ^.dioUs of 

. •.' * M iii *!• t'''i •ii'i >l. 

I' I itniKr li! riifk'. 
\-.a ■ 1^ le- ffln I ihuii H »;iii"if pr'Miori >] l-j. di .- 
\JLirJ:i"*- Ij-' 11 I *• ^'eljbte jnie»: i::4l|-iUi.«lit*. uliwh 
lr»«i.-.. t 'li* e-'C'-ii-iiui ii'ti . '1 !■•■ opi-u: >r |ir>- 
1^ > t Iff- !l w i'.n a puri'i-l ol eai I'li'ti ji •! -, « in. .lit 
M till; t.'»'.» t t a L'iiCij;.-Uee: nml wiifii In- e'lmi-b (•> 
mr V3fi*fi*, h'* ri:ti citf one o|' the sniall kiir r.* or 
•ihI applies Uir wottllt ot' M bvltle to (in- 
iittf It la the buugh »ir/i ji htntlMgri 



pi-i- wariiiih to luake ilif whole mass of tlietem|M!- 
ratiiii- tit In '111 .I'J to •'»'» ilej;rees; there is to be 
addi d li:ill a pint l<> a |iihl ol' ^uod bran«ly. 

Th' f niKiitin;.: hiick must be pla. ed in a room, 
til he kept, by i;i( ans tif a siuve at a tempenttiire 
iioni i'iij to 7'J d(-i;r( i 3. The U'lixlure must be left 
to ri-iiiaiii at re><l. 

Thi- h;uk iiiu>i 111.- lar^'e cnouj^h to suffer the mass 
to ii>.- si'viM i-r ei^ht iiivlii. » w iihoul running o\er. 
It', II >i\viiiisi.ihdiii^ this prt I'liOlion, it does so, a 
liUlt- in. 1. 1 I.e l:-.ki II out, ami 1 1. litrnt d w hen il fulls 
a litih ; till.' ii;iik I- Uii n c.'V.-red a;^aiii, and ihu 
fi riiieiiliiti II IS siili*. ixd tu finiMi without loucbiii^ 
il — u|iii-!i l.iki'Ji phiei; ^eiieially in live orsi\da\s. 
Ibis i:i kifw.i i)v lU III iii;^ pei-cei\ed that the 1;- 
q<i tv \> ([oili- I'll .ti', ami I he pol.iloes fallen tu tliK 
holt III «il till- b..ek. Tiie tiuid is decanted, and 
lie- pi.Kitiii s pre-'-eil »h\. 

'1 he distilhttiori is li\ \apom', with a wooden or 
co'ipi-r >iill on the plan (>f ('oiti:t Humfortl. The 
plKiiiiit I.I ihe fiiM dt'^i illation is h.iw wim-s. 

\\ lii.n the lu'ineiilatiou has been favo.irable, 
from einMy 1«."J iiis. ot' put. i toes, six tpiarts and up- 
Wiiids it }{'H.d hiumly, i>i 'Jn de};it-es of the areo- 
rmti r, aie liitaineil; whieh, put into new casks, 
:iiii! allerwaitK biiniiied willi burnt sii^ar, like the 
I'lem h hnoidies, ia not III be distinguished from 
iheifi. 

( i-.if tli-iU'':ini! jioimds ot polatois at twice, ];ives 
<'\\i\ to s* \iii«v ij lull I'l ;.;«'"d hianily. '1 he ix'si- 
liiii- ot the i.i>>iiij:i ii>n i-« iisr-l at toml ti-r MocJw. 
'i n r I : .;i : I •:•(.. '\ Jr;in fmf.lt'jr Inpii. 

Il it nil-' .-.ij\ I I «iil ott ih"' p'lal.ie to]e« the mo> 
li.i i.l ih.il ih'- li-.uti.i tiei;iii III Ltll, as ||i,,i is the 
jieiiod it (III ir |;n al> ti \r^iiii:-; ili \ mnvt be cut 
oti' ;.l t>.or «■:' h^*' meht , tioUi (he ^imiiiii}, wiih x 
\iiy *■!..! I p kiiil ■- 1 ie»>li s\»riiv\\s vyvw*-;,, >k\\\v\v 
H i J 1 1 1 1 it < . ii I y ai I sw e V 'AX \\ w \u\v\w>se s ^A v »\v»v\v\tV,- 
ifi^ I In* t oois to lualuvWy , ViUlVvuvVvu w\\ wwv^a,*** ^* 
tJieir volume, ai v\iey,'(^e i^^rouXi'i '^c^*^^^ ^*-'»^ 
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nouriihineiit than the old top. The topi ma^ be 
•afiered to remain on the gnnind where cut; in 8 
or 10 days diey are sufficiently dry without turn- 
ing, and may be carted, either home or to a cor- 
ner of the field, where a hole is to be dug in the 
earth, about 5 feet square and 2 feet deep, (ihe 
combustion would be too rapid, and the ashes cool 
too quick, and therehj diminish the quantity of al- 
kali were they burnt m the open air\ The ashes 
must be kept red-hot as long as possiole: when the 
fire is strong, tops that are only imperfectly dried 
may be thrown in, and even green ones will then 
bum well enough. 

The ashes extracted from the hole roust be put 
in a vessel) and boiling water be poured upon it, 
as tlien the water must be evaporated: for these 
two operations potato tops may be used alone as 
firing in the furnace, and the a^s collected. 
There remains, after the evaporation, a dry saline 
reddish substance, known in commerce under the 
name of aaHnj the more the nslies are boiled, the 
greyer and more valuable the aoKn becomes. 

The 9a&n must then be calcined in a very hot 
oven, until the whole mass presents an uniform 
reddish brown. In cooling it remains dry, and in 
fragment*— blueish within, and white on the sur- 
face; in which state it takes the name of potass. 

The ashes, exhausted of their alkaline principle, 
afford excellent manure for land Intended to be 
planted with potatoes. 

To make brandy from beet root. 

For the jircparation of brandy, the water used in 
the first boiling of the roots, is boiled again, and 
t>oure<l out on the residuum from the first expres- 
sion of the pnuiided roots; tliis must stand for a 
day or two, after which it is expressed, and the re- 
maining dry pulp serves as a gootl food for cattle. 
The juice obtaine<l in this way is mixed with the 
waste parts of the syrup and the mucilage which 
remains after tlie expression of the saccharine crys- 
tals, and all boiled together till half of it is evapo- 
rated. The liquor is then poured into a coop ex- 
posed to a temi>crature of 45 dcg. Fahrenheit, and 
cooled to 65 dcg. Having added a proportionate 
quantity of yeast, it is left to ferment, and in 
3 or 4 days after the distillation may be undertaken. 
7V> obtain sttgar from beet root. 

The beet roots best calculated for the extraction 
of sugar, are those >»hich have a soft flesh, whitisti 
towanls the edg^s and not growing above ground. 
After being cleaned, they are boiled, cut into pieces 
and poumled in a wooileii trough with wooden 
stampers, and afterwards pit>sAed. Tiie juice thus 
obtained is immediately put into a polished copper 
kettle and siinniei-ed, during which time the scum 
must continually l>e taken off. To one hundred 
quarts of this juiee add two ounces or less of slack- 
ene<l lime, diluted so as to have the appearance of 
milk, and continue the boiling till the juice is thick- 
ened to the half of it. Having strained it througli 
a woollen cloth, thicken it to the consistency of a | 
8)'run, which afterwards is {lut into glass, stone, or 
woo<ien vessels. These being placed near a mo- 
derate fire, saechnrine cr}'staU api>ear, which being 
freed by expn^iision from the mucilaginous juice, a 
very gootl raw au;^ar is obtained. 

To nuihe proof spirit. 

The London College mentions no proportions, 
but requires the specific gravity of .930; the Dub- 
lin adviK's the mixtui*c of four measures of spirit 
with three of water, and the Edinburgh College or- 
ders equal measures of their alcohol and water, the 
siiecifio gravity of which mixture they quote as 
.1135. 1 Ih; chemists in London are in the habit of 
iOHking tbeit proof spirit, bj taking half spirit of 
jr/iMf mnd luUf water, wbeoever it is required, u 
^CT seldom oraevmrkeep it in that itate. 



To make tincture of tad oftarta 

Melt 6 oz. of salt of tartar in a crucibl 
it while hot, and immediately pour upon 
der a quart of spirit of wine, and digest it 
ral days. 

Tincture of antimony. 

Take of crude antimony, 1 oz. ; salt of l 
saltpetre, each '■2 oz. Mix and throw tli 
red hot crucible; when melted, pour thei 
an iron mortar, powder the mass, whili 
j before it grows cold put it into a bottle w 
cient quantity of spirit of wine. 

This and the preceding are to b«' cons 
alcohol made witliout distillation, but tin 
an alkaline taint, which renders them im 

All these spirits are stimulants, but t 
ployed as luxuries llum medicines 



UQUEURS. 

7b make ratafia d^awrelirpie. 
Take of angelica seeds, 1 drachm; stul 
gelica, bitter almonds, blanchc<l, eiu-li 4o 
spirit, 12 pints; while sugar, 2 lbs. Dige 
and filter. 

AnitHte de JHourdeavjr. 
Take of sugar, 9 oz.; oil of aniseed. 
Rub them together, ami a<ld by degrees, 
wine, 2 pints; water, 4 pints. Filler. 

Fo make retU crcme dca bavbadei 
Take 2 dozen middling sized lemons 
citrons; loaf sugar, 2S lbs. ; fresh balm lea 
spirit of wine, 2^ gallons; water 3^ ditto. 
pro<Iuce about 7 gallons, full measure, 
lemons and citrons in thin slices, and put i 
a cask; pour unon them the spirit of wi 
down close, anil let it stand ten <lays or a I 
then break tlie sugar, and boil it for halt 
in the three gallons and a half of water, s 
it fre<]uently; then chop the balm-leaves, 
! into a lai^ fian, and pour upon thi;m tli 
; liquor, and let it &tand till quite cold; th 
it through a lawn sieve, and put it to th 
6cc. in the cask; bung down close, and i 
night draw it off; strain it through a jelly 
let it remain to fim;; then botlle it. 
Eau de barbadet. 
Take of fresh orange peel, 1 oz. ; fres 
peel, 4 oz.; cloves, ^ drachm; coriande 
proof spirit, 4 pints. Distil in a bath heal 
white sugar in jiowder. 

To make ratafia de cafe. 
Take of roasted coffee, ground, I lb.; p 
rit, 1 gallon; sugar, 2l) oz. Dig^est fur a 
Ratafia de casus. 
Take of ripe black cuirants, 6 lbs.; 
drachm; cinnamon, 1 ditto; proof spirit, 
sugar, 3^ lbs. Digest for a fortnigliL 
Ratajia des cei^ises. 
Take of mon.^llu cherries, with tlieir 
broised, 8 lbs; proof spirit, 8 pints. Dig 
month, strain with expression, and tlien ac 
of sugar. 

Raiofia de chocolat. 
Take of Caraccu cocoa nuts, roasted, 1 I 
India ditto, roaMe«l ^ lb.; proof spirit, 1 
Digest for a forUii{^ht, sti-ain, and tlieu ul 
1^ lbs.; tincliu\; ot vanilla, 30 drops. 

Kau tUvine. 
Take of S[»irit of wine, 1 gallon; cssem 
mons, and es.sence of bergamot, each 1 
Distil in a bath heat: add sug-ar 4 lbs. diss 
2 gallons of pure water: and, lastly, oraug 
water, 5 oz. 

Elephant's milk. 
u Tak« q( ben^amvn, % oi..^ «^rit of wine 
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boilings water, SJ pinti. When eold, strain; and 
add sugar, 1} lbs. 

Ratafia de grenoble. , ^ 
Take of sm;dl wilil Wack clKTries, willAhcir 
kcrnrls bruised, 13 lbs.; proof spirit^ C t{»11oiis. 
I>i^i-st f?ra innnlh, strain, and tlirii add VZ lbs. of 
sii;r^r. A little citron peel may also be added at 
plexfure. 

Miratqiiin de ^ro»ciUc9. 
Take of gooseberries, quite ri|>c, 102 lbs. black 
clicrn' leaver, 12 lbs. Hniise and ferment; distil 
aiiit H'^tify ibc spirit. To each pint of tbis spirit 
add a« luucii distilled water, and sug^r, 1 lb. 

Ilmle de Venua. 
Take of flowers of the wild cairot, picked, 6 oz. 
•"Spirit of wine, 10 pints. Distil in a bath beat, 
lii'br spirit adil as much syrup of capillaire; it 
n^T b«: cultured with cncbineul. 

IJquoiUUa. 
TAf the tliin i>eel of six oranpi^rs and C lemon!^, 
f>- p titi.-m in a ^Ilon of brandy or rum, close 
V. \'\n'*\. fir two or three days; then take (|u:irts 
01 wjicr, ami 3 lbs. of loaf bujj^ir clarified with the 
>ttiits of tliree ej^l^s. \a:\. it boil a (piarter of an 
h 4ir, iheu strain it through a fine sieve, a- id let it 
A-k'.A till void; stmin the brand} from the pei-ls, 
V'l A'!d the juice of 5 orangrs and 7 lemons to each 
nil >n. Kct'ii it close stopiicd up six weeks, then 
Luk it. 

JFresh maratqian, a nno liqueur. 
Adiantagir lias not hitherto iK'cn taken of the 
f-ijii of the St Lucian tree, [fn'unut nuihniebf Lin. ) 
This uniaill black fruit is of a very di5:ip;reeable 
ti«r, but it may produce an excellent liqueur. »V/. 
C*tdft tUr. I'aiur, recni^iiiziiif^ in this little cherry 
si viimatic savour, thought it woidd serve to make 
■ kind of kirschwaASc^r. In effect, it lermenls and 
fuir.i«hcK by ilistillation a IVitssic alcohol; but by 
p-i'iinj^ It first to infuse in brandy ftir some time, 
'irn. IS ubuiniMl, by diblillalioii in a bath heat, u 
•;Mril of a ^eiy a};ix'eable animatic, and which, pro- 
frrly twetiTened, forms a liqueur comparal)le to the 
belt ntaravpiiu of Italy. It is noceshitn* to bruise 
li^fniit and the nuts befmx' infusing; them in braii« 
ij. 'Ilii: spirit must also be brouglit back to '21 
'.T;r^es bciure swceleninj; it. Then ailil nearly lil 
« -.I I'ljrw to ever)" quart of liqueur.-^t/ur/m/ de 

Ratafia de brou de fioi'.r. 
Tske of younj;; walnuts, whose shvlls arc not yet 
kar»>Ticd, in number, 6u, — brandy, 4 pints,- 



lugar. 



i -'.:.— mace, cinnamon, and cloven, each 15 f^v. 
bif-tt for 1 or J months, pr(*ss out the liquor, Al- 
to. 4a«l kt:ep it for *2 r*r 3 yrars. 

Ratafia tie ri'/ueatu 

Tske nf peacli or apricot kenuls, with their 

B«!.ft tjruised, in number, I'JU, |iro'if spirit, 4 pints, 

Bif*r. 1 I "Z. Some rediici' the spirit of Mine to 

}^,A V I ' h liie j'jice of apricots or peaches, to make 

f. rrm^ de n'jveatt tie Mv tiriiqiie. 
Tfekr '^J Ibv ijf lo^f kUv;Mr, — o |{:dlons of spirit 
tf •JMT, — J pints of or-tn^e flower watrr,— 1^ lb. 
i/*.i'i* r ^afttM^-^2 drachiiis uf eNH'nce ofleinun, 
■r/: «J ^1 jiis of water. The produce will exceed 
I nilL«*s. 
rJi m ISi. nf tlie loaf incar into a ju{; or can, 
■^\m^. If the rsv^ice of ii>inon, and 1 quad of 
; ^^T*\ •.! «ii.e: Mir it till the tu);ar ii diSMrhcd, 
1 itac •r-iciter completely incorporateti. Bruise 
! aliir«',f«il i. and put them into a 4 t;:illuii stone 
r«r iiT ckftk, mM rliL- rviiialndiT of llii' spirit of 
. aft 1 liic misfurr from tlif* jug or can: Irt it 
A we^k nr ten dast, sliakiii}; it frr({uriitly. 
■lid tiM rrmaindcr of tlte sugar, and boi) ii 
44 f^dknt of warn; fixr tlitre quzrtcn of an 
^tm»mg UTiitm §cam mm it ritef. When cold, i 




put it in a cask; add the spirit, almonds, 8cc. from 
the stone bottle; and lastly, the orange flower wa- 
ter. l\uuiz it down riDie, and let it stand tliree 
weeks or a monlli; then strain it through a jellr 
bag, ami when fine bottle il ofil When the pink 
is wanlrd, add cochineal, in yiouder, at the rate of 
half a drachm, or two scruples, to a quart 
Ratafia d'ecnrces d^oratij(e». 
Take of fivsh peel of Se\ille orani^es, 4 oz.— • 

firoof spirit, 1 gallon,— sugar, 1 lb.* Digest for 6 
lOurs. 

Ratafia defieurt tPoran^eB. 
Take of fre^h llowtrs »»f orange-tree, 2 lbs.— 

Kmof spirit, 1 gallon,— sugar, 1^ lus. Digest for 6 
ours. 

Crrtne tVorantfc of superior fiavour. 

Take 3 dozen middling MXed oranges, orange 
flower uatrr, *J (|uartK, loaf supir, IS lbs. spirit of 
wine, *2 gallonx, tineture of saHi'on, l.J oz. water, 
4^ gallons. This uill produce 7^ gallons. 

(/Ut the oiMii^'cs in slices, put them into a cask, 
ad«l the siiirit and onoigcr flower water, let it stand 
a forlniglil, then briil the siiy:ar in the water for 
half an htiur, pnur it out, and le.t it stand till cold, 
thi-n add it l'> ilir mixtuiv in the cask, and put in 
the tincture of K:tfl*ti III. I Art it remain a fortnight 
longer; tln-n urtin, arid iirnroed as directed in the 
receipt f*u' rrrmrs d" Uarbadei^ and a very fiue 
cordial will be produced. 

t^iiw. hratuht shrub. 

Take 8 oz. of citric acid, — 1 gallon of |iorter,— 
3 gallons of i*aisin i» ine, — 'J quarts of orange flower 
Hater, — 7 g-.dldiis of good brandy, — 5 ditto of water. 
Tbis will produce In gallons. First, disKdve the 
citric aciil in the w:iler, then add to il tlie bmndy; 
next, mix tbr raisin wine, porter, and orange flower 
water togi'tber; and lastly, mix the whole: and in 
a Wifck or ten days, it will l)e ready for di'inking, 
and of a veiy mcllnw fl:i\iinr. 

Rum a/mib, 

1>-aveoutthe brandy anil poller, and add 1 gal« 
Ion mi'iv raisin Mini-, <1 II>s. of honey, and 10 gal- 
lons of goud ria\<>nn(] rum. 

Curnint shrub. 

Take while cniranls, Mlien quite ri|ie, pick them 
oflTlhe stalks, and bruise them; strain out the juice 
through a rbitli, anil to t^»o quails of the juice put 
v! lbs. of loaf htigur; whrn it is ilissolvvd add to it a 
gallon fif rum, tlirn strain it through a flannel bag 
that will k'lp in the j^'Hy, and it will run ofl' clears 
then lii)lllc ilinriiHi-. 

I 'sifU('bav:(h, 

Vbfpiebaugh is a strong coiu|Kmnd liquor, chiefly 
Utken by way of drum; it is made in the highest 
perfeetion at Drogheda in Ireland. The fidloi^ing 
anr the ingredients, und the proiwriious in which 
ibrv are t'» be used. 

'i'akr ol Im-si bntndy, 1 grdlon, — raiMiis, stoned, 
1 lb.-— cinnaiiiun, elovi-s, nnlineg, and eardamoms, 
earh 1 o/.. cru^hi-d in a nmrtar, — saflron, half an 
ouncv, — rind of 1 S«- villi- orangi', and brown sugar 
candy, 1 lb. Sbjiki- ilii-b«- will every day, for at 
lea>t'l i da\s, and it \»ill, at tin* expii-alioit of that 
tinif, be itady t'l In- fiiit d f-r uw. 

• Inofber m<b'nt. — I'akf uf nniiiiega, alorei, and 
cinnamon, ntrh 'J (Hinci.«>; ol the sreds of anise, cara- 
way, aiifl ciu'iMiidcr, each 4 ouncfs; liquorice root, 
sliecd, half a pi Mind; bniisi- iJn.' vreds and spices, 
and put tlirni t(><;i-llii'i- wilh the- liipiorict*, into the 
.still, with II galloiiv of proid' «pirit, and 2 gallotil 
of wiiter; di*<til Milh a pn-tt} brisk fire. As Knon 
as tlif stnl bi giii» In \f>rk, t.isli ii M th<> nnzrl of 
tbi* ^»onn '2 uuiici s of English saffron, tied u\% u\% 
clolb, that the liquor mwN ruu V\\TO%v^\\V, w.\\^ jtSL- 
li-acl all its tiiirvaiv. WU'cuXVv^VUVAVxon \\lk\\\>i\v 
e<l, kWrelen wil\i fiik«> »ut*T.— 'VXi^Vwy^vit «r— Vj« 
much im^ro\e(k by Iha U>V\ow\n% ttA*V*v\«R%\ 
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\ poundt of stoned raisins, 5 pounds of dates, and 
S pounds of sliced litmorice root, in Salons of 
water, for 12 hours. When tlie liquor is strained 
off, and has deposited all sediment, <h.*canl it gently 
into tl»e \csscl coiuaininj; the usquebaugh. 
liatujia a la violctts. 
Take of Florentine orris root, 2 dr. — archcl, I 
02. — Bplrit of wine, 4 pints. Digest, strain, an<l 
add suc;ar, 4 lbs. — Litjucurs arc also nutdc by ad- 
ding Hungary -water, honey-water, eau de Cologne, 
and several other spirits, to an e<|ual quantity of 
•imple syrup, or common capiUaire. 

COMPOUND SPIRITS, OR CORDIALS. 

General Jiule*, 

The perfection of this grand branch of distillery 
depends upon the observation of the following ge- 
neral ndes, which are easy to be observed and 
practised: — 1. The artist must always be careful to 
use a well cleansed spirit, or one freed from its 
own essential oiL For as a contpotind conlial is 
nothing more than a spirit imprc|;nHled with the 
essential oil of the ingredients, it is necessary that 
the spirit should have deposited its own. 2. Let 
the time of previous digestion be proportioned to 
the tenacity of the ingredients, or ll»e ponderosity 
of their oil. 3. Let tlie strength of the fire be pro- 
portioned to the iwnderosity of the oil intended to 
be raised with the spirit. 4. I^t a due proportion 
of the finest parts of the essential oil be united with 
the spirit; the crosser and less fi*agrant parts of the 
oil not giving the spirit so ajjrveable a flavour, and 
at the same time rendering it thick and unsightly. 
This may in a great measui-c be effected by leaving 
out the feints, and making up to proof with fine 
soft water in their stead. 

A careful observ.'^tion of these four ndes will 
render this extensive part of dit.1 illation far nioix; 
perfect than it is at in^esent. Nor will there be 
any occasion for the use of burnt nlun», \»hilc of 
eggs, isinglass, &;c. to fine do^n the cordial waters, 
for tliey will presently be fine, sweet, and plea- 
sant 

To make aiusecil cordial. 

Take of aniseed, bruiK-d, "2 ll)s. — proof spirit, 
12^ (gallons, — water, I gallon. Draw off 10 gallons 
"witu a moderate fire. This wator i>houl(l never be 
reduced below proof: becnnse the larj-e (juantity of 
oil wiih which it is inipi*egn«ted, xull lendt-r the 
goods milky and foul, when brought down below 
pros«f. IJut if there is a nccfssily lor dotn<^ this, 
their ti'ansparency may l)e restoivd by filtration. 
Cimiammi coriUul. 

Take 2 penny wei};hts of oil of cassia lignea, dis- 
solved with sugar and spirit c.f w Inc; I^ gallons, at 
1 in 6, — cardamom seetis, liMsked, 1 ounce, — or- 
ange and lemon peel (h'iecl, of each, 1 oz. Fine 
with J a pint of alum water; sweeten with loaf su- 
gar, not exceeding 3 lbs. and make up 2 gallons 
measure with the water in which the sugar is dis- 
solved. Colour with burnt su<;ar. 

Strong dunamon cortUal. 

Take 8 pounds of fine cinnamon, bruised, — 17 
gallons of clear rectified spirit, and 2 gallons of 
water. Put them into the still, and digest them 
twenty*four hours wiih a gentle heat; atter which, 
draw off sixteen gallons by a pretty strong heat. 
Caraway cordiaL 

For 20 gallons. 'J'uke 1^ ounces of oil of cara- 
way, 20 drops of cassia-lignea oil, 5 drops of es- 
sence of orange-peel, 5 drops of the essence of le- 
mon, 13 gallons of spirits, one in five, and 8 lbs. of 
iemfsu^r, Mi»k.c it up and fine it down. 

Cedral cordial, 
Tbmtdnt i§ b ipeeiet of citron, and Teiy high- 



ly esteemed in Italy, where it grows natundlr. 
llie fniit is difficult to be procured in this coun- 
try; but, as the essential oil is often imported from 
Ilalv, it m:^be made vith it n» follows: Take of 
vh<* finest loaf-sutrar, pou«lercd, ^ lb. Put it into 
a glass mortar, with 120 <lro;isof the essence of-ce- 
dral; rub them to.ii:ether wiih a plass pestle, and 
]mt them into a glass alembic, with a gallon of fine 
proof spirit, and a quart of water. Place the alem- 
bic in a bath heat, and draw off one gallon, or till 
the feints begin to rise ; then dulcify with fine su- 
gar. I'his is considered the finest cordial yet 
known; it will thei*efoi"e be necessai-y to be parti- 
cularly careful that the spirit is perfectly clean, 
and, as much as possible, free from any flavour of 
its own. 

Citron cordiaL 

Take of drv' yellow rinds of citrons, 3 lbs. 
orange-])eel, 2 lbs. nutmegs, bruised, | lb. proof 
spirit, U)^ gallons, water, 1 gallon. Digest with a 
gentle heat; then draw off 10 gallons in a bath heal; 
and dulcify with fine sugar. 

C/crtf? cordiah 

Take of cloves, bniised, 4 lbs. fdmento, or all- 
spice, ^ lb. yiroof spirit, IG gallons. Digest the 
mixture 12 hours in a gcnlle heat, and then draw 
off 15 gallons with a pretty brisk fire. The w.nter 
may be colourod red, either by a strong tinctm-e 
of cochineal, alkanet, or corn poppy-flowers. It 
may be dulcified at pleasure with double refined 
sugar. 

Coriander cordiaL 

For 3 gallons. Take 7 quarts of spirits, 2 lbs. 
of coriander seed, X oz. of caraway seed, 6 <lrc»ps 
of the oil of orange, and 2 lbs of sugar. Fill up 
with water. The coriander seed must he bruised 
and steeped in the spirits for ten or twelve days, 
and well stinvd two or tln-ee times a day. Fine it 
tlie same as gin. 

£aw di* bigarade. 

Take the outer or yellow part of the (icels of 14 
bigarades (a kind of orange), ^ OK. of nutmegs ^ 
oz. f)f mace, 1 gallon of fine proof spirit, and 2 
quarts of water. Digest all these togelUrr two 
days in a close vessel; after which, draw off a gal- 
lon with a gentle fiiv, and dulcify with fine sugai*. 

Gold cordial. 

Take of the roots of angelica, sliced, 4 lbs. rai- 
sins, stone<l, 2 li)S. coriander seeds, -^ lb. cara- 
way seeds and cinnamon, each ^ lb. cloves, 2 oz. 
figs and liquorice root, sliced, each, 1 lb. |n*oof 
ypirit, 11 gallons, water 2 gallons. Digest two 
days; and draw ofi'by a gentle heat, till the feints 
begin to rise; hanging in a piece of linen, fastened 
to ihe month of the worm, an ounce of English saf- 
fron. Then dissolve 8 lbs. of sugar in three quarts 
of rose-water, and add to it the distilled liquor. 

The above cordial derives its name from a quMV- 
tity of leaf gold being formerly added to it; but tliis 
is now genei*ally disused 

iMvage cordiaL 

For 20 gallons. Take of the fresh roots of lov- 
age, valerian, ccler}% and sweet fennel, each 4oz. 
essential oil of caraway and sax in, each 1 ounce, 
spirit of wine, 1 pint, proof spii'it, 12 gallons, loaf- 
sugar, 12 lbs. Sleep the roots and seeds in the 
spirits for 14 days; then dissolve the oils in the 
spirit of wine, and add them to the undulcified cor- 
dial drawn off from the other ingredients; dissolve 
the sugai' in the water for making up, and fine, if 
neeeKs;iry, wiih alum. 

Ijenioji cordiaL 

Tak<? of dried lemon-peel, 4 lbs, proof spirit, 
10^ gallons, water, 1 gidloii. Draw off ten gallons 
by a gentle fire, and dulcify with fine sugar. 

JK'ectar, 

For 20 ^Wona. Tak« 1$ ^lons of r«d ratafiA, 
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4 oz. of cAiaia-oil, and an eqnal quantity of the oil ' 
of carnwuv sgHl Dissolve in half a pint of spirit ' 
uf wirir, and make up with orange wine, so as to 
iil! n;« i\\v ca^k. Sweeten, if wanted, bv adding a 
uu:\\i la:ii;i o( s>i}^:ir in the t^lass. 

T.ike I \ callf»nn of French brandy, 1 in 5, 6 oz. 



eighteen days, draw off the liauor by degrees, as 
vanted: wlien drawn off fill the vessel a second 
time nearly to the top, let it stand nbout a month, 
and then draw it oft* as tlie.iv i» occasion. The 
!»an»e cherries may he nsod a thiiil time by rover- 
in<;th(Mn with ovcr-pmof hr.mdy, and letting it in- 
fuse for six or scvi-n weeks; wlien dr.iwn off for 



of '.JM- }i -sr Fn;iich prunes, *J oz. ofcelerv, 3 oz. of '} use, as much water must be added as the brandy 
tl.i; k'TiieU of apiicdts, ne<-.tMrincs, and ]»eaches, | was over-pro"f, and the cherries must be aftcr- 




•:: A'i nff, Kiid adil t.) the clear iio%<.-nu as much robe with half an ounce of cinnamon and cloves beaten, 
«4l' r H'i will make it up to two g;dlons. i' iwy.y be .adchd tf» twenty gallons of it; but tlicre 

Oniri^rc cordial. { should oidy he half the quimtitv of cinnamon and 

Tikf of the yellow iMiit c.f fivsh orange-peel, 5 | cloves in each twenty gallons of the first infufion. 

l'i% prt'fif spirit, iOj gallons, water, iJ gallons. ' .hiftt'uT i/u'thod.-^Tiikx: 72 \touiu\s of cherries, 

l):iw off ten gallons with a gentle fire. Jl half red and half bhu-k — ma!«li or stiuceze them to 

J^tpfMnmint cordial. j pieces uilh ihe liauils, and add to tliero thi-ee gal- 

V-T twenty g:dhiiiS. Take 13 gallons of recti- ' luns of hntndy, letting them steep for i24 hours— 

f.'il «p'irit>, one in tlve under hydrometer \troof, 1'2 i' thi-n ))Ut the mashed cbemes and litpior into a 

I :». o!' lokf «u);~.«r, 1 pint of spirit of wine, that will '■ canvas hag a little at a tim< , and press it as long as 

irr jn:iniowder, 15 pennyweights troy of oil of it will run. Sweeten it uilh luaf sug:ir, and let it 

'i-t-litHrntir.t, uaur, as much as will till up the cask, '. Man<l a niuntli — then bottle it off, putting a lump 

^'iieli bh'juld be &<-t up on end, after the whole has > of hiaf sugar inlD eveiy bottle. 

Utn well iMUsvd, and a CLck for draining off plac- ; AnotUrv. — To every fi>ur cpiarCs of brandr, put 

t\! i:i if. i f'>ur pounds t.-f red cherries, two pounds of Llack, 

lititafia. 1 one cjuart ofr;ispberrie», wiih a few cloves, a stick 

'\'\:i% is a liquor prepared from different kind.s • of cinnamon, and a little orange i>oel; let tlies« 
'f f'-ikits, and is of different colours accor<ling to ! stand a month close stopped; then bottle it off, put* 
-:•<; fnjtts ni^ile uv of. These fruits should be g:i- || ting a lump of loaf sugar into eveiy bottle. 
tl.iT-d wh« n in their greatest i>eifecliou, and the ' Bhivh cherry firundt/. 

'■'Tv^at ui.d iiiofkt heaiUiful of them chosen for llic I Stone eight jinunds of black cherries, and put OH 
jx.r'^rM.-. The following is the method of making lYnni a gallon of bmndy. Hrui'e the stones in a 
*i«' ru.'a/f fX, fine anil srjfc Take of the black-h(-a:-t ' nmrtar, and then add them to the brandy. Co«er 
cfi>nir*>*, '2i lbs. black clicri'ics, 4 lbs. rusplH-rries ■ them closi', anrl let them stand a mmith or six 



-'■<! >'ni« berries, each, 3 lbs. Pick tlie fruit from ' 
'.'• :: >f;iiks, and bruise then), in ubich sLite kt 
'^'■Hi c^iiitiiiue 1'J hours; till n press out tlie juicir; 
i--\ t-i CVC17 pint c»f it, add ^ lb. ('f sugar. \\'heu 
I'-" «ugar is aiuolved, nni tlie whole through the 
f IfrriBf bag and add to it three qiraits of proof 
ij^nr. I'heii Uike of cinnamon, 4 oz. mace, 1 oz. 
"«ltiO*«'% 2 <li':(chms. lirui&t^ these spices, put 
•—Hi irit'> an aleiidiic with a gallon of pitiof. spirit 
iJi: t*o quarts of water, ami dr.iw off a gallon with 
a ! riA fi'i-. Add as mticli of this *picy spirit to 
rv rauMa us will rentier it agreeable: abuut one- | 
f'^bTJi IS the Usual proporti.iii. ' 

J}rf/ ttv shuvp ratafia. \ 

T-tke ''f ili'-rri'-H and g if»«eberrieH, each .10 lbs. 
nulv.-rri«-t, 7 lbs. raspbemen, ]'» ll»s. Pick idl 
'vv- fru'iTs clean from their st:dk.% kc. inuise 
'-vrn, k>.d h t them stand twelve hoiir<>; >)iit ^\^^ not 
»:-f« r tlieni to fiTment. Press out the juice, and 
' ''*'«■> |»i'»t *dd three ounces of sugar. When 
*hi^ ^-.^Ai i» disviUed, nin it through the filtering 
in;. k!ii! to fver\ fiie pints of litpioradd four pints 
(i,>r-' 'f spirit; together with the same proportion 
«/ ijiirit dravu fptni spieet. 

Cv.nm'm rataf.a, 

Takr 'f nutmi'gs, 4 oz. bitter almonds, 10 lbs. 
^vr K* viigar, S lb*, anilier^rit, M grains. Infu'>e 
'J|»M> Ui,:T» •lii-nls ihire dai s in lU ;;.dlon9 of ppiof 
Jrrit, u>it filter it throngli a tbiinel bag for UHt*. 
i^ T.'jtr(*»-g4 aiifl bitter almonds mu>t b<- bruiseil, 
••1 t!*r •A\uUi:Tj^\% lubln-il with the Lisbon sugar in 
i r.ufliir ruifrt^ beforv they are infused in the 
•|iin« 

Chtrrv bratuh. 

fKbr of t}i«* br«t and most common way«of mak- 
n| rtaerrs brandy, is to put Uie cherries (being first 
mam pkivd fri>ia the stalks) into a ^cnwl, till it 
half full: then fdl up with rrelU'u'd mo- 
II andy, whff li hgf-utTiMity unttl tin- this eotw 
mmd wbmaUiryLMvm Imxu iai'utvd uxltsvti or 



weeks. Then pour it clear from I be sediment, and 
bottle it. Morellocherrii's, managed in this man- 
ner, make a fine rich C'nlial. 

Caftrwaif biandu. 

Steep an ounce of caraMio seeds, and six ouneei 
of loaf sug:u', iii a ([uari (»f bran«ly; let it stand niue 
da> s iuid then draw it oil*. 

J,f nion hrandy. 

Pot five quarts of M.-.ter to one gallon of brandy^ 
take t\«o dov.eii of Innons, two pounds of the best 
sugai', and ihri-c pints of Uiilk. Part* the lemona 
%ery thin, and 1:«\ the pt <'l to steep in the brandy 
tuelve lioui's. S<|are/.e the li-iuoiis u[K>n the sugar, 
then i>r.t the \i:,ti r i-i it, and mix all the ingredient! 
t<<gelher. Itoil tiie milk, and pour it in boiling. 
Let it ^t:;Ild ^4 hours and then strain it. 

Orati'fc tnandv. 

Put the chips (►f t ixhteen Se\ ille oranges in three 
tpuirts of brand v, and let them ^teep a toilnight in 
a stone-bottle clo*e sto[iped. lloil two quails of 
spiin^-watt r, uilh a pound and a half of tiie finest 
su;;ar, ncarlv an hour ven* centlv. Clarifv tha 
Mater ami sugar \n(h the white ot an egg, then 
< ^-Iriin it llir')Ur;h a jell\ -bag, and boil it nearly liulf 
■' aMay. \\ hen it is cold, siruin the brandy into tha 



syiiip. 



Jia*l>hc) ry bvamhi. 

Take a pint of «al. r ;im1 t\»»» quarts of brandr, 
and put them int.i a ^litJp r l.<rp* enough to hold 
tilt 10 and lour pinto i:i laopSrnu-s. Put in half a 
pound of loiif «.-i;^ar, and li I it reiu:<in for a week 
ebise ro\en-d. 'l h n t.ikc a pn r.v • t ilaniiel, uith 
a piece (if IimI! dul i>\ir it, ai.d h t it nui through 
bv df!:ree>>. Il \\\'a\ W I.. eked into < iher boltlvs a 
weik afier. Mid then it will be ptileitly fine. 

.in t'.tr nwth'jd. — Ka'.pb'iTj bruud) x* v\>lCv»«^ 
m ai'I\ nI'uT the •«ine Wi'.viiuev v.* vWtvn Xvv^iv^* 
and dr.iwn otV >»iv\i *j\mv.\ \\vc bawwc aJlvVvUOfi vA 
biMiidv to nh.ii \% di-awu off Ivum Ow txtnV, *««>JJ»s 
-nd ihi:d iid'uakon, ai\d du\ci^«i a«attr^\WlV| 1 ^^ 
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making It of a brtght deep eolour; omitting einoa- 
roon and cloTes in the fint, but not in the second 
and third infusion. The second infusion will be 
■omewhat paler than the first, and must be height- 
ened in colour, by adding cherry brandy about a 
quart, with ten or moi'e gallons of raspberry brandy; 
and the third infusion will require more cherry 
brandy to co1o«ir it. It may be flavoured with the 
juice of tlie elder beny. 

Whisketf cardial 
Take of cinnamon, ginger, and coriander seed, 
each 3 oz. mace, cloves, and cubebs, eaclt, 1 J oz. 
Add 11 gallons of proof spirit, and 2 gallons of 
water, ;in(l distil; now tie up 5 oz. of Enetish saf- 
fron, raisins ^stoned) 4} lbs. dates, Sdo. liquorice 
root, S do. Let these stand 12 hours in 2 gallons 
of water, strain, and add it to the above. Dulcify 
the whole w.ith fine sugar. 



ESSENTI.\L AND OTHER OILS. 

The oils are obtained by distillation, with a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to i)revcnt the articles 
from adnering to the still, and the oil and water 
acquiring a burnt tnste; tliey are all stimulant, in 
dates of from 2 to 10 drops upon sugar. 
• ^ Oil ofaniiced 

One pound of tlie seeds will yield 2 drachms. 
It is congealed, cxcei)t in warm weather; this oil 
ts carminative, and poisonous to pigeons, if rubbed 
on their bills or head. 

CajeptLt oil 
This is obtained from tlie leaves, which are im- 
ported from the East Indies, generally in large 
copper flasks; it is cooler than that of peppermint, 
but smells of turpentine. It is used externally in 
rheumatism. 

Oil of cnrateay. 
This is obtained tVom the seeds; it is carmina- 
tive: 2 pounds will yield more than 1 ounce, and 
] OWL 83 ounces. 

Oil of chides. 
This is obtained from the spice of that name; it 
is very heavy, acrimonious, and supposed to con- 
tain some part of the resin of tlu* clove. One pound 
of cloves will yield from 1 ^ to 2.J troy oz.; 7^ pounds 
will yield 1 |>outid of oil. It is also expressed from 
the cloves when ripe, Mullcr, by digesting half 
an oz. of cloves in ether, and then mixing it with 
water, obtained 7 sci-uplcs of oil, greenish yellow, 
swimming uj»on water. Oil of cloves is importe<l 
from the spice islands; it is stimulant, and added 
to purgative pills to jirevent griping; it is exter- 
nally applied to aching teech. 

Oil of cassia. 
This is the common oil of cinnamon, and is ob- 
tained from the bark of inferior cinnamon, imported 
Under the name of cassia. One pound will yield 
A*om 1 to t^ drachms. It is stimulant and stoma- 
chic Anotlier oil is obtained from cassia buds. 
Oil of chamomile. 
This it obtained u*om the flowers, and is sto- 
machic. One pound will yield a drachm; 82 
pounds will yielii from 13 to 18 drachms. It is of 
a fine blue, even if distilled in glass vessels. 

Oil of cinnamon. 
This is obtained from the fresh bark wliich is 
imported from Ceylon. X)e Guignes says, the 
cinnamon of Corbin China is so full of essential 
oil, tliut it may hit pressed out by the fingers. 
Ussenre ofcedrat. 
This is obtained fiomttie flowers of the citron 
tree; it is amber-coloured and slightly fragrant; 60 
pcmndt wHly'teid 1 on.'tce. It is also obtained from 
the yellow purt of ciii'on pet:]; it is colourless, very 
tn*a. Mud a-M^iuiL I'hff second oil is obtained by 



the distillation of the yellow part of citron peel, 
and is ^eenish; 100 citrons will yield 1 ounce oi 
the white essence, and half an ounce of this. It is 
likewise obtained from the yellow part of citron 
peel by expression between two gltis plates. Also, 
from the cake left on squeezing citron peel, by 
distillation with water, it is thick. 

Common essence ofcedrat. 

This is obtained from the feeces left in the casks 
of citron juice; clear, fiiigi'ant, greenish; 50 pounds 
of faeces will yield, by distillation, d pounds of et* 
sence. 

Foreign oil of laxfender. 

This is the true oil oi* spike, aed is obtained 
from the flowers and seeds of broad-leaved laven- 
der, and more commonly those of French lavender, 
stcechas, with a quick fire. It is sweet scented, 
but the oil of the narrow-leaved lavender, or Eng* 
lish oil, is by far the finest. 

Essence of lavender. 

The oil of the flowers of lavender is rendered 
more delicate in its odour by age; but to prevent 
its becoming glutinous by keeping, which it is venr 
apt to do, draw it over in a water bath, with a small 
quantity of alcohol, which is termed the essence, 
and which, after being kept closely coHced for 
about seven years, possesses a peculiarly fine deli- 
cate odour of lavender, entirely free from empy- 
reuma. 

Oil of mint. 

Obtained from the dried plant; 6 pounds of fresh 
leaves will yield S^ drachms; audi lbs. dried will 
yield 1 1-2 ounce. It is stimulant, carminaUve, 
and antispasmodic. 

Ess^ice ofneroU. 

Obtained from the flowers of the orange tree; 6 
cwt of flowers will yield only 1 ounce of oil. 
Another essence is obtained from orange peel, and 
it very fragrant A thiixl essence is obtained from 
unripe oranges, and is of a gold colour. 

0(7 ofnulme^m 

Obtained from tliat s^ice; it illiquid, md of a 
pale yellow; a sebaceous msipid matter swims upon 
the water in the still. 

0*7 of pepperrmnt. 

Obtained from the dried plant; 4 lbs. of the fresh 
herb will yield 3 drachms. In general it requires 
rectification to render it bright and fine. It it 
stimulant and carminative. 

CHI of pennyroyal 

Obtained from the herb when in flower; 3 poundt 
will yield 6 drachms: emmenagogue. 

Oil of pimento. 

Obtained from allspice: one ounce will yield 30 
drops. It is stimulant. 

Oil of rhodium. 

Obtained from the true lignum rhodium: 80 
pounds will yield 9 drachms, and in very reainoui 
old wood 80 pounds will yield 2 ounces. It is 
light yellowish, but grows red by keeping. Ano* 
ther oil is obtained from the root ot rose wort, 
rhoiUola rosea/ it is yellowish, and hat the arodl 
and taste of that from the true lignum rhodium: 1 
pound will yield a drachm. 

The true Riga balsam. 

Obtained from the shoots of the Aphemousli 
pine, pinus cembrOy previously bruised and macer- 
ated tor a month in water. It is pellucid, verr 
liquid, whitish, and has the smell and taste of oil ol 
juniper. 

JButter of roses. 

Obtained from the flowers of damask roteit 
white, solid, separating slowly from the rose wa-i 
ter: it has little scent of its own, and is used to di» 
lute the scent of musk, civet, and ambergrit: X 
cut. of roset will yield from 1-2 oniioe to m 
ouuoe. 



DISTILLATIOy. 
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07 ofrotemary. 
Oh\.Mf\ei\ from tlie fljiwfring tops; it is swcel- 
Ki-^.f'?*!: 1 rwt. uill yield 8 ounres: 1 |>ouinl of <lry 
Jr:n'.'« will yiflil t'l-oin 1 to 3 dnu'liras: 70 pounds 
of iix-vli lL-avc-9 will yirld 5 otinees. 

0!ii;«inr-cl from (Kcdricil plant: it israrminatlvc. 



fi'om the vater, on \k-)iirh It floats, hr moans of % 
, Kla**!* fiinnol, the beak of which is stopped by the 
I finder. 

I This ethcrcoiis oil is often milky, or merely nc- 
. bnloiis, by the interposition of some aqueous |i:irts, 
j from whloh it may be J»cpanar«l by a few days' rest, 

Tbe essoncr, thus prepared, possesses a i;reat de- 




as thr riTiriver is tubulated, apply to the tubulurc > 
a small Mpiare of pnper moistened with saliva, to 



j afibrd a free passage to the vaitours. Graduate the 
' fiiv in such a manner as to carry on the distillation 

ver)' slowlv, until a little more than half the oil 

crintained in the retort is obtained. Se|iarate from 
i the pro<lui;t, a veiy small quantity of exceedingly 

acid and reddish water, which passes at the same 
I time as the ethen^ous essence: bv these means the 
. (tperatirin is much shnitened. The oil of turpen- 
I tine uhif.li remains in the rt*toit is highly ccr- 

loured, and thicker than the primitive essence. It 
^ may be used fur extending fat, vaniish, or for coarse 

oil painting. 
I KmnUiolz oil. 

()bt:«ined bv distillation fnun Hungarian balsam. 
ll It is di^tinguishi'il ir(m) oil of turiMrntine, which i« 
, couinioidy sold for it, by its golduu colour, agree* 
' able (xlour, and acid oiliness of taste. 

Jiiihiim of tw'bcntin^i or Dutch dropt. 



(Hi ofsassafriut. 
O'lt lined from the sassafras root; 24 pounds 
^.li }\'Ai\ 9 omicei; 30 pounds will yield 7 ounces 
S-. lone ilr&chm; and six pounds will yield two 
cilices. 

Oil ofthitme. 
<)'ifaino«l from the plant; iJ cwt. fresh will yield 
'I (•'Miccs: .'> l-*2 i><>unds, dried, will yield 1-2 a 
*'-*i-\r.n. It is stimulant and caustic; and used in 
t..:)i-a(.lie, applii-d to the tooth. 
Oi7 of vormxi'oofl. 
0*,taine»l from the herb; stomachic: 25 pounds 
« pri-f n wormwood will yield from to 10 drachms 
ct id; 4 pounds of itry will yield one ounce, and 
1^ ;vunii» oiily 1 1-2 troy oimccs. 

Jiirch oil. 

< I -rained by distilling 2l> |K»rt8 of bii-ch bark, and 

1 :■" •'■ lum fH0u3ftyi\ trmmied in layers into an 

•^.'*'irn p- t, with a handl'ul of iripoli lirtMeeu each 

i*}«T: the motiili of the pot is close«l Milhaperfo- 

nv.; r.ik ydii;.:, anil being invciied, it is luted to j' Obtained by^littilling oil of turpentine in a glass 
'i:t n..-.i:jih of another pot sunk in the ground; the retort, till a ivd balsiim is left. 
'■'. k.iij then sniTouuded with fill', a brown em- '■ Or, liy <Ii'>lilling resii» and separating the oils as 
j'-rr'j i.:iltc oil tlitlills fun' ilfircnttum into the lower they come over; fir.tl a m bite oil, then yellow, lastly 
_v aii K galbin pot, properly tilled, yields about || a tliick red oil, which Is ilie balsam* It is stimu- 
i i>-«. or 'i I'm lb<. of oil. In Siberia, it is pr«>par- j lunt and diuretic. 
f-J •jriiiii! the ledum. Thisoil is liquid when fresh, jl (Hhiftiir. 

'•/• :.-r-.-** Thick in lime. It ii used in Uussia for ■\ Obtained by distilliiij; lar: it is highly valued by 
r .— TIT.;: le:i»hi'r, fi> uliirh it gi\es a veiy peculiar i paintir?, varni.shers, See. on acecunt of its dr\ing 
i-:.*ii, much diiliketl by insect*:. |' (|ualili<-s; it nhoo tbickeoM of itself, almoitt to a bal- 

Uil of tnim-hrnzoin. \ sani: the aeid t»piiit that comes over \\\\\\ it is 

^V«CKJne«l by ilitlilling tin* re^idinim lefi after ' um fnl for many ]itii'|)o*««s where an acid is wanted. 

Jft t !i/ii(l t/il 'f /iiirta/iorn^ or Dippr-la" oil. 
(.)litaiii(-'l ti'Mni li:u'lsb-ii'i), distilleil Milhoutaddi- 
tiin, V\ etitVnig llie oil, lilher by a slow diKlillatiun 
in a r« loil, i<r. no bi-j;;''r tlian f^ iiece>sary, and 
s.«\iiig only the I'lr-l purii.Mi that comes over, or 
uiili Matei in a common Mill; it is \<.rv line and 
thin, and ntiol be k-[il in an op:«(jui; \essel, or in a 
dt'a>%ei*, or thii-k placi-, as ii it quiekly di^Cidoured 
bv li;^bt. It i^ aitlisjia^'nodic, aiiod\ne, and dia- 
pli>iri-iic, t:.ken in «i0^eIl otfrotu lo to 30 drops, in 
« al'-r. 



r--<i .; fl ''^trr^ of Ix-Jijaiiiin, by a strong fire, ll is 
r . .' .< ■ri-;4i] of tiircli c.-il, in making an imitation 

rr I: :*-'j l*.'a!ln T. 

fhi of turp.-utint\ 

•K -•jIj'. 'J. in Kor-jpe, fri>ni common t in-pent ine, 

« ;.- ;»]«1ili' n of ab'»ut n times ;«■« niuch vatir; 

. .- . . A'.-' li' *j uhe|-r the f:))eratiiin is crriid on 

\.- ". a * ■ r* l.ir:;'" seale, iio water i^ aiMed, and iK 

^ - r.'.il j'rt «i-iic«' ii e*t n iln'a.liil, li-.».l it sli-iuhl 

, —_ ,-.**, :» t.;«rijptiiin of the shllii.;;; appai.il'i.s. 

7 ''» ' ''f :if" oil of t in p.-n tij, . •, 

f- r '.'tr*!- p:«Jls (Jl !oi-pentiin- i.ii.i.i j;l;issr.i';i-t, I Jn!>i:n camphor. 

M' I 1 r'liitjiinin;: d-.ubb: thi>iiir,intil\ of iiKillcr ' 'L'bis is ob'ained troui titi- roots and shoots of the 

^^ ^,m^,\ r.f) tlio e\|K-riniciit. I'laee l!ii!i ri-luit on Uiuriis niinph'jra and Uinrmi anuamvmum^ as also 

I w- ij**i*". *"*J having adapteil lo il a receiver 5 l.the aipitra cuntndu^ by distillation nith wat»T. 

sr ' "-?■;**•» ^* lunje, cement uilh paite made of !, This crude camphor is rt-fineil liy bublimatioii u ill) 

j.^y ^-..j « aler, w»i!iehandsi»f paper o\er the place i one bixteenlh of its ^»eighl of lime, in a very gen- 

P^j.,* •!»«- •»© vessels an* joined. If the reeei\er ''■ lie heat. 

^ ^ M t*i'*ulatf-«!, make a small holu -uith a pin in 

^^ iL.T**'** * ■[ r''iii»'ntef| f jp'.r, lo Kine a fii-** i-wm- 

«.-"=-•. ■» '■• l^et-Ti the ixtirior a:.d interi- r (f 



g,^ - *■. - \» t: •!*» n place fi^l r the r» l"Vl a i''iiii«* of 
^^.^ » r*(*» ^t '^ n..«iiif:iiii the tire in sui h a i:i:ni- 
^— ^, • I.: ik< th" I -^'.-n. I" ar.d tiie \»;tti-r b il. 
"^'.^m r- •- ' »*• r will ll* cnte till* d w ilb aJiMml '..*• • 
jg ».-#• -.r"*. « i:i:i »*'d if «:i''i-aiid t jl,! ii-ius ■ .- 
ir^^'. •■■•■>*• '•! *■' "''J'-i-e tie- I.: i|»- !■: . '\\\\ tf :<ll 
^- «.. - i.' , .jlji-*. .1 the finiir.. e '.I- lot- 1. 1 I ll d !.v a 
t l',**"* ' ** pi«"<*'' "1 hi L«il \'\'M't ll li'tui .-n 
t^r.T -:••! lite rci"i\M'. \V h- n tbi- ina--. of 




r • •! Vj eiiM-riiuetil, has ib ei-'-aM d ii'-arly 
Ibr distilUlimi must be &l>>p]i>il. Then 

umt %l r^%l to fMcilitMtr till' iffiantiinii j »(')j>p( il bdlllei in a cin)V \Aiicc 
ei^ which i§ tWivrwajtla HpuruUd u 



Oiimphor from r..:ti ntiol oils. 
()!ita;;ied fr'Uu the mis nf the labiate plants, by 
a caretnl di»ldl;«ti>>ii, uttb,>ut aodilinii ot one ihtrd 

of ll ii; tbe rcsidmim uill lie t)nnd to contain 

iTV't:,!. lit ("implior, 'III M pai.ili- ^ Mbiili, anil re- 
iti'tilliii ; ibe r< tiKiinih;; oil tun mi- tbree times, the 
M bole lit th'.' rai'i;ili')r max be (i'ii..ined. Oil of 
r •v-m:ii v i r I'f sun t nrnj lam }ii Idi abdiit 1 (»z. 
I t c.oiipli-ii- finm M.I iif oil; of tbe -age 1 0£. fnuii 
"- : :ii>il ill l.i\i-ii<l' r I (>/.. from 1, o.' even leas of oil: 
;>i:a tV nil I'll if iiiaijii::im is n>t volatile, ami al- 
lli .u-b it lakes fiiv, it snun g.)c s out, TliisroMu, 
like tbe lib* i'« til Ml I essi iit\'.v\\i\\'<, Y\v.\N \u- oVvVAvmc^ 
m a larv;i r pnipirliou, i\ \\ve ii\V \s VkC^Vvu iAa^>V!| 
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DISTILLED WATERS. 



Prenervation offmoerafor dittiUatioru 
Rnb ihretr pounds of rosc-lcavus for two or three 
minutes with a pound of common mU. Tlie flowers 
being bruised by the friction of tbe grains of salt, 
form a jUisle wliicb is to be put into an eart lien jar, 
or into a water-li^bt barrel. Tbe same process is 
to be repeated until tbe vessel is tilled, so tbat all 
the roses may be equally saltctl. Tbe vessel istbcn 
to be shut up'and kent in a cool place until wanted. 
For distillation, tliis aromatic paste is, at anv 
season, to be put into tbe body of tbe still with 
twice its weight of water; ami when heat is applied; 
tbe oil, or essential water, is to be obtained in tbe 
common way. Hoth tbe oil and water are in this 
"way ]»roduw*d in greater quantity, than by using 
tbe leaves without the salt: besiiles, t!»e preserved 
paste will ktrcp its flavour and strength unim[Yaired 
for several years. 

Other flowers, capable of affording essential oils, 
may also be treated in the above-mentioned way, 
with economy and advantage; as there is thereby 
no occasion to cany on a hurried ]>roffss in the 
heat of summer, when these are in perfection. 
General ritletfor the distilUition r.fs'imjtle -uuilers. 
' I. Plants aiid their iwuls ought to be fi-esh ga- 
thered. When they are directed fi-esh, such only 
must be employed; but some are allowed to be use«l 
dry, as being easily procurd)le in this stat«? at all 
' times of the year, though i-atber more elegant wa- 
ters might be obtained from them whilst green. 

2. liuving bruised the subjects a little, pour 
thereon thrice its quantity of spring water. 'i"bis 
quantity is to be diminished or incrt-ased, accord- 
ing as the plants are more or less juicy tlian ordi- 
nury. When fresh and juicy herbs are to be dis- 
tilled, thrice their weight of water will be fully 
sufficient, but drv ones require a much larger quan- 
tity. In general there sbf>uld I)e so much water, 
that after all intended to be distilled has come over, 
there may be rupior enough to prevent the matter 
fix)m burning to the still. 

3. Formerly, some; vegetables were slightly fer- 
mented with the addition of yeast, previous to the 
distillation. 

4. If any drops of oil swim on the surface of the 
■water, thev are to be caivfullv taken oflT. 

5. That the waters may be kept the better, 
about one-twentielli part of their weight of proof 
spirit may be added to each, after tlk'y are distilletl. 

Stills for siinplc ipatrra. 

Tbe instruments* chiefly used in tbe distillation 
of simple waters are of iwq kinds, commonly called 
the hot still, or alembic, and the cold still. The 
Maters drawn Ity theculd btill fr-tm plants aix; much 
more fragrant, and more fidly impregnateil uilb 
their virtues, tlian lliose dra\ni by the hu^still or 
alembic. 

'I'be method is this: — A pewtrrbody is suspend- 
ed in the body of the alembic, and the bead of the 
Klill fltted to the iie\Ucr bod) : into fliis body the 
ingredients lo be distillc<l are ]>ut, tiie alt-mbic 
filled with water, tbe still head lutcilto the pe«ter 
body, and tbe nose lutt'd to the w.-K-m of ti»e ivfri- 
gei-hlory or W(»rm. The same iuti'ntion will be 
answered by putting the ingredients ii.to a glass 
alembic, and placing it in a bath heat, or bidneuin 
marise. 

The cold still is much the best ada^tted to draw 

off (he virtues of simpb^s, which are value<l for 

their flnc flavour V hen green, which is subject to 

be lost in di-jing; for wlien we want to extract from 

p}MntB a sjiirit tso light and volatile, as not to sul)- 

ns'ift in Often air any longer llian while the plant 

continues in its growth, it Js cerUlnly the be»l me- 

titod to remorw the piaof from its iuitiv« soil into 
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some proper instniment, where, at It diet, these 
volatile pails can be collected and preserved. And 
such an instrument is what we call the cold still, 
where the dr}ing of the jdant, or flower, is only 
forwarde<l l)y a mo<lerate warmth, and all that rise* 
is colb'cted and \)re«»«M'vr.l. 

ETjicdiliona nu'thodof tUstilUurr aimple -waters. 

Tie a piece of muslin or gauze over a glazed 
earthen pot, uhose mouth is just large enongb to 
receive the bottom of a warmiiig-pa!i; on tlii<; rl->(h 
lay the herb, clipiied; then ]d:*ce upon them the 
warming-pun, with live co;ds in it, to cause heal 
just enough to prevent burning, by which means, 
as the steam issuing out of the herb cannot nifunt 
upwartls, by reason of tbe bottom of the ]>an just 
fitting the brim of the vrsnel below it, it must lie- 
cessarily descend, and collect into water at the bot- 
tom of the rv'ceive r, and that stn)ngly impregnated 
with the essiMilial oil, and the sjdt of the vegetable 
thus distilled; Mhich, if wanted to make spiritu )its 
or compound water, is easily don.», by simply ail- 
ding some good spirits or French brandy to it, 
which will keep good for a long time, and lie murh 
better than if the spirits bad passed through a still, 
which must of necessity waste some of thrir 
strength. C'are should be taken not to let tlK* fire 
be too strong, lest it scorch the {dants; and to he 
made of charcoal, for continuance and belter ivgn- 
lation, wbicli must be managed by lifting up and 
laying down tbe lid, as wanted to increase or de- 
creastr the <!egrees of heat. The deeper the earthen 
pan, the cooler the season, and the less fire at first 
(afterwards to be gnnluidly raisi:d), in the greater 
perfection will the distilled water be obtaine<l. 

As the more moveable or volatile pails of vege- 
tables are tbe aijueous, the oily, the gummy, tbe 
resinous, and the saline, these arc to be expecletl 
in the waters of this process; the heat heix* em- 
ployetl being so }»reat as to hur^t the vessels of the 
]ilaiits, some of which contain sn lai-gc a quantity 
of oil, thai it nmy be seen swimming on Uie^sur- 
face of the water. 

Although a small quantity only of distilled «a- 
tei'scan be obtained ata time by thisconflnefl opera- 
tion, yet it compensalrs in strength what is deficient 
in quantity. Such liquors, if well corked up frora 
tbe air, will keep good a long time, es(>eeially if 
about a twentieth ])ait of any spirits be adtled, in 
order to preserve tbe same moi-e etteclually. 
To make itisemary -wattr. 

As the method of performing tbe operation by 
the cold still is tbe veiy same, what**ver phmt or 
flower is used, the following instance of pi'ocuring 
a water from rosemary will be abumlantly sufti- 
cient to iii«>tnict tbe young practitioner in the man- 
ner of ccndncti.ng tbe proct ss in all cases whaie%er. 

Take rosemary, tix'sh gp*thered in its iH*rfectioii, 
with the morning dew upon it, and lay it lightly 
and unbruiHcd upon the plate or bottom of the Ktill; 
cover tbe plate uiib its conical head, and applv a 
glass receiver to tbe nose of it. Make a small Are 
ofcbruxoal under the pl.tte, continniu'r it as long 
as any liquor comes over into the receiver. 

\\lien nothing more conies over, take off the 
still hiati, and nniovt! the j.laiit, ])Ulting fresh iu 
its stead, and proc«M d :is betore; continuu lo ixpinit 
the optTulion hUccebslvely, till a snflicit-nt quantity 
of ujiii.i- is pr«H"ure<l. Let this distille<l wutcr l»c 
kept ill res', in clean bottles, close stopped, for 
serine days in a cold place: by this means it will 
become iiuqiid, and poweifully imprcgiiatctl with 
the taste and smell ot the plant. 

Simple Mc'2'etereal vaters. 

Take of spearndnt leaves, fresh, I J lbs. sea 
wormwoo*! tops, fresh, angelica leaves, trcsh, each 
\ lb.*, water, as UiUch us is sufficient to |»revent 
burning. I'^ruw o^ Vn 0\^\\«x\qy% S ^Ipna.— Or 
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of elder flowen, moderately dried, 2 pounds; ; 
lii-a l«:avi>s, trt-sh gHthured, 1 pound; wuler, a 
lent quantity. Distil oft'.) •;:illuits. 

.Vi .vi/;/t* fKiinifi'ouul water. 
,ki' or piMiiivr >_\.d l»-a\fs, dry, \\ pound and a ' 
^»;il« r ;iN im-u-Ii asuill prc\i:<il humin^. Diixw l| 
I tli'ktiil.ili >n 1 ;;;;dl(in. 

Siiil>\' spfiinmnt tcaier, 
tV.1* {>( fcpiMiiuinl li'uvc-b, tVesih, any quantity; 
r. llii-«-i.- liin*. » MS uiucli. Distil as» loiij^ u» tiic 
u- vhicli C'liucs i>\('r lias a consideraldc tabic 
licll nt'tlie uiint. — Or, take bpeariuint Ieu\c-!i, i 
1, 1 Hlis., wMtrr as much as is sufticicitt to pix>- j 
buniiiig. Draw uft'by di»tillatiun 1 galluu. ! 

Cinmimon -wuUr. j 

iWc of !)rtiiH*d cinuanian, 1 lb. — water, 2 gal- ; 
Siik.iii'.-r in a frtill tur lialt'au hour, put uhut '| 
.3 1'ii.r ii.to the blill a^Jiin; Mheii culd, strain ,j 
i^^h !Lt!ini.-l. I 

Kan talis- fnireil. I; 

it..' '2 j;;:illoh!» of fuic niil honey- water, put it / 
A -.:i!l c:ip.thlL- uf holding 4- gallons, and add ! 
hiiili piri il rindb of G or H fn-sh citrons, ni>i- | 
y. t- li our nifl'.ozs ripe. Then add Cu or 70 ! 
•1 .f :i- c K )iiian bn<^:tniot: and, havinjr luted !. 
ijipaniiu?! ul-II, let the ^h Ic ili^est in a nio~ 
!• lii-.il f<;r J^ hoursi. Draw otl, by a water- 'j 
Iti'^l, ubuut i gullun. I 

J<.n\(tiniiietvuter. 
•ke o pounds of the white bweet almond cakes i 

I tahieh j'-t^auiiiie oil h;<.t bieii niade alu'oad: 
urid Sift theiu to it tine po\%dcr, ami put to it ! 
tuii Io-hIi oil of je»!>;uniue as will be required :j 
tkc it intu a alitf [Ktsie. I^'t this paste be dis- j 

• I III Mhunt qu.trt» of Kpriiig uater, Mhieli has 1 
;•!-•% I- Mi^ly ut-11 lioiled, anil left until it has 

lue 4ti lilt h.df ui)hl. Stir and mix the uhule 
t->^t ihi t-: aiid uln n the oil and water ha\e been | 
vi.i-ubikt'.-d, h-t the >th->lc Stand until the pow- ', 
*a^ Id.l-.'i t'j till.' bottuiii of th<: >e3S«-l. Now ", 

• 1m; liqiiid ol}*genll\, Hud filler it through col- 
la II Ikfgv till luiiiii I, iiilij the glaas buttle in 

II it If tif be lurpt for n:ie. Tlie powder or se- 
-il w irh has hveii left at the bottom of the 
1, tati'-.i fhn-il b} (he ln.-.tt of the sun, answers 
^lII t..r making idiiiond paste for the hands. .^ 

T*ji -a p' ppt r is I lie huit of a Uill tree growing 
'. i.ii liiLtMi iu« piirls of Jaiiiiiiea, uhere it ib ■ 
i i.i4lt.ii:iti'il lieeMUM- of the great protii iiriiing , 

Itf Liue<S fiuit, sent in huge qu.intiiies annu- !' 
j.tt* K'u'ip..'. 'i'ake uf Janiaicu pepper, h.ilfa . 
■1; to.4ler, Iwko g-dlouH and a ludt; <lruu olf I . 
it with u pn l(\ tiriak fiix*. 'I'he f>il of thl-i .; 
>« ^ff} **-»ni:eri>u<«, and therefore this water i 
file lU «n rflendue. 

•Mjrtli: vutcr. 
^•r. S r.r V) Iri'-. nl the eultin;;s of gn'<'n myr- "| 
« n'-«."ty J'i giill.Mts ul rain or ri\er Maii-r, und '; 
b« (-• T -J u piiii I'l lieali }!'•*- 1, atti-r it lia.t ^l■M)ll 
ft U >*iii. Al tiie I nd 111 un-ilher day and night, | 
«(C » t« 'k- Oit'i A still, uiih a pound of bay s:dr. , 

t^ :lir all' lit- «,! liie viutirr; and,nt-\t da*, in- " 
Zm:.r . i.i« rile liMti. ^, ut bet^yre, and distil again. ! 
^ llaC t^iur a Ihiid (in<e. ! 

kc J Pj«. t't 4.|rfiigi- rl-iuera, a:)d 'JktpKirtsof 
, «;■•• -il *» iJ*i r ihiei pints. — Or, luke VI lbs. 
ibgic fvixiis, <tnd l(j qsarisuf uatcr, and draw ' 

iJ flllUlt?. 

^>T a ri:ff p'Tt ! vuttr. 
k« of thr; "<ii*ai<l jellow rind of Seville 
4 uuntirs^ Hkler, .i galluns and a halt; 
I g^uo II) the klf-i.thic, uilh a brisk lire. ! 
Pef»(ienmiii lealtr. 
lKrbul|r'p|iennint, d;-/<'r/, I I'^Zlbt.; i 
' as ff tu/JjcJvtit to [tn *rtit humiiig. ' 

'iUl» kmm Itmvu Lujwn tO llmv li 
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sickness when nothing else would sacceed, and is 
used in flatulent colics. A wine-glassful ina^ be 
taken, ami often ivpeated. 

^Inothz-r. — Take of oil of peppermint, 1 lb.; wa- 
ter, a sunicientfpianlily. Draw oH' 30 gsdlons. This 
is stimulant and carminative; and covers disagree- 
able llavours. 

Portiistal antl^'lnffcl waters. 

Take a pint of orange flower w:rter, a pint of 
rose-water, and half a pint of myrtle-waier; to 
these put a quarter of an ounce of distilled spirit of 
musk, and an ounce of spirit of ambei*gns. Shake 
the witole well togetlier, and the process will be 
finished. 

Jioae Toater. 

Take of the leavj's of fit-sh damask roses with 
the heels cut olV, f) lbs. — water, as much as to pre- 
vent burning. Distil oft' a gallon. The distilled 
uater should l>e dintwu from dried herbs, because 
the fresh cannot be got al all times in the year. 
WhiMiexer the fivsli atx* u^cd the weights muht be 
increased; but whether the fivsh or dry are made 
use of, it is left to the ju<1gment of the operator to 
vary tlie weight, according as (lie ]dttnls are in 
greati-r or le>s \H.'rfection, owing to the season in 
which lln.y grew, or were collected. 
Siatdl amiil -u'litcr. 

Take of halm, mint, hail's tongue, ground ivy, 
flowers of tlie dead nettle, mallow flowers, elder 
flowv^s, each a handful; snails, freed from their 
shells, and whites of eggs, each 4 oz.; nutmegs, l-i2 
iYL.\ milk, i gallon. Distil in a water batli to dr}- 
ness. ^0 

Take of the bruiwMl fruit, 'JU ibx; water a sufii- 
cient quantity. Draw ofl' two gallons and a half: 
this water is very fragi'ant. 

7 tstiiniUe the quantity of units contained in any 

iiuiteraf water. 

This may he dune with eonsideralde accuracy by 
fniding the dtflerence of weight between a buttle 
filled to a certain murkwiili dihtilled wati:r, and 
the same filled with the mineral water: to this dif- 
feix'iice atUI 1-alli, and again another flflh; the 
weight will then denote tliiit of the salts conUiined 
in the boitle of water; large sqiiaiv ca^tc bottles arc 
well ada[iteil for this \iurpuse. Ia-I the diflerence 
be 70 grains, 1-Jlh is 13 grains 4-3lhs; and the 
olher 6th the same: total, IIU grains 3-iths. 

The &alls obtained by the e\aporaiion of a mi- 
neral water, are not to be cciisideied as its real 
contents, because new ccMiibiiuitiuns are formed 
during the proc•;^:^, and the most insoluble coni- 
IKHinds possii)le aif M-par.itetl first; wheivas in the 
original water ihi-re is good reas. n to suppose the 
real mode of ciinposition is that of the most solu- 
ble eonqxisitions that arr capabh' of being formed 
from the rmiote pritiLiplcs ioiitained in the WMter. 
Hence tlioie f)nniii»n [>i'o(Iiu-Ih, sulphate of lime 
and murialt- ot sodu, probiilily « \isl in mineral wa- 
tt rs an sulphate of soda a:id innriate of lime, audit 
is to th<- pn'.si.-nee of ihi* l.illi r h.tlt that mudk of 
(he medie.il etfnt-t <>f niint-nil w:ili-rs is tu be as- 
cribeil. — (irau\ Siipf.'.t nunt t'l t/,r J'hartnucopaiu. 
\ '•tmuit:i ill ytili'tl water. 

Take of w:itir, lo gallmi'*. Distil. Throw 
awiiy ih'' iir^t h:di g.dl-iii, iUid ilinw ofl* -i gallons, 
whieh keep in ^li<'"ii.i- »t>:iie wate. Distilled wa« 
ter il used as a dn t dtiiik in ranei'i'ous dikea-M'S, 
and should be U!»< d in iii:iking nn'iliriiHS when thi: 
>alts cuntaineil in common water w ould decvmpoM: 
them. 
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t%*jc\y and newly dried, except such at arc ordered 
to be fresh gathered. 

2. After the inorrefllents have been «leepcd in the 
spirit for iho time prescribed, add as much Avater 
as M-iU be aufhcieiit to pi'evcnt a bunit flavour, or 
ratber more. 

5. The liquor which comes over first in ibe dis- 
tillation is by some kept by itself, under the title 
of spirit; and the other iiinnings, whicli iirovc 
milky, are fined down by art. Dut it is ])rc-fcr.(ble 
to mix all the numings tog;clher, wiliiout finin}; 
them, Uiat the waters may possess the virtues of 
the plant entire. 

4. In the distillation of these waters, the gppnuine 
brandy obtained from wine is directed. AVhere 
this is not to l>e procured, take, instead of that 
proof-spirit, half its quantity of a well rectified spi- 
rit, pre|>ared from any other fennentcd li(|aors. 
in this steep the in^predients, and tlion add sprinp; 
water enoug^i, both to make up the quantity or- 
dered to be drawn off, and to '(hx'vent burning. 
Jierq-ivnot vnter. 

Take of fine ohl French brandy, 2 gallons, or, 1 
gallon of highly rectified spirit of wine, and 1 gul- 
lon of spring water. Put to the brandy, or diluted 
spirits, 1-2 an ounce, or more, of true Roman oil 
of Rergaroot, whose parts have been previously 
well divided by trituration with lump sugar, in a 
glass mortar. Now distil by a water hcatj and 
draw off six quaKs only. I)y this operation, a 
most excellent bergamot water will be produced, 
which will remain good for twenty years. 
Original I'^ctript for Jfimffurif -water. 

T}\c original receipt for preparing this invalua- 
ble lotion, is written in lettei*s of gold in the hand 
writing of Klizabeth, queen of llung-ary. Take of 
aqua vitie, four times distilled, 3 parts, — the tops | 
and flow ers of roseman-, 2 parts. To be put toge- | 
tl»er in a close-stopped ve^*-!*!, an»l allowed to stand 
in a warm place, during fifty lioiu's, then to be dis- 
tilled in an alembic, and of ihis, once every week, 
1 drachm to be taken in the morning, either in the 
food or drink, and every nioriiin;^ the face and the 
diseased limb to be washed with if. 
French Hnnq-ani ivatcr. 

The French f lungjiry wattT i?* made wholly fi*om 
a wine spirit, and from rosemary fioweri alone, 
which about Montpellier (llie \)lace from whence 
Uiis commodity comes), grow in gresit plenty and 
perfection. 'I he fr.ij;rMney of tlie^o flowers is so 
great, as to render tlie waters made from them 
more excellent and valuable than anv thing of the 
kind muile in Knglan<l. 

JifJit Jlun^arif ivater. 

Take tliirty gallons of spirit of wine: put to it, in 
a large still, six large bunches of fine gn*en rose- 
mary, when the flowers are white, and in full j 
bloom; one pound of laven<ler flowers, and four 
ounces of true Fjiiglish oil of n)strinaiy. The rose- 
mary-leaves and flowers mii.sl be stripped from all I 
their wood and given twigs. When the whole has I 
been in a slate of digestion for twemy-four hours, , 
distil as befor'c, drawing ofl" about twenty-five or I 
twenty-six gallons, but no more. When disiilK:d, 
■top it cloHeiy in a copper vessel, and keep it un- 
disturlM'cl for ubniil a mi)nlh. 

^'iqna incUis^ or the hiu^''i honey nvater. 

FirMt dixtillation. — Take iis ]Kiundi> of coriander 
seeds, groinid small in the starch-mill, — 28 com- 
mon hunches of sweet maijoi'am, in flower, dried 
and stripi>ed from the twigs, — 1 pound ot ctdamus 
wonuitiaiv^ — 1 pound of yellow suunders, — :tnil 1 

Jiound of orange and lemon peel. Let the three 
ast be separatelv beaten into gross powder. Mix 
ihe mbove //igivrjieuts, and put Uiem into a sixly- 
gniloo copper 3iill, and add to them twenK gallons > 
of proof spirit, aad the tame quantity of rain or \ 



spring water. Lute well all the junctures of tlto 
aiiparatus, and leave the ingredients in this state, 
without fin-, for fort\ -eight hours. At the end of 
this time, begin to distil bv a veiy genile he.Ht, lest 
the flowers and seeds, which are ver}' light, should 
rise suddenly in the still-iicad, btop up the Morm, 
and endanger th«' uhdie wr>rk. 

Incivase the tire after the first half hoiu", aiid 
keep it regular, till the termination of the prticcs^ 
Draw off about tw«Mily-six tir Iweiitv-seven gallons, 
or continue so long as the spirit will bum, by the 
appliualion of a lighted paper to a small qunntiiy 
of It in a saucer. Next day, when the still is (k-t- 
fectly cold, let it be \*ell cleaned out. The ingre- 
dients should 1k^ immediately dried in the sun, 
othcrwi;^ the? uill become mouldy. When there 
is a consideraLle quantity from thi-ee or four tiwik- 
iiigs, it ought to he ground in a mill, and fiiielj 
sifle«l. They will be found to be of great uwr in 
the making of ordinary brown wash-halls; ami with 
some additions of brown powders fur the hair. 

Second distiUution. — Now return the spirits 
drawn ofl' into the still, and add ten or twelve g:il- 
loiis of water. Then put in the following ingreiii- 
cnts, bruised and mixeil: 14 ounces of nutnie);s, 4 
ounces of cloves, 12 ounces of cinnantun hark, S 
ounces of pimento, and -it) ounces of cassia-ligiium. 
These are to be scpanttely broken or bruised in sn 
iron moi-tar, until they are about the sixe of small 
peas. If there be any dust, it must be sifted from 
them befoiv they are used. Then take -k) ouiurei 
of storax, 4U ounces of gum-benjamin, 44 ounces 
oflabdanum, ami 40 venellios. 

]}reak an«l bruise the above also, but make ai 
little dust as possible. Put the dust from these 
and the foregoing, together, into a coarse muslia 
bag, which is to be hung in the siill, so that the li- 
quor, during distillation, may extract all its virtues. 
The whole are then to remain in the liquor, in a 
cold state, for forty-eight hours; atteution being 
still ftaid to luting and stopping clohe, as before. 
Atlh'3 end of this time kindle tlie fire, and woric 
ofl'(slowly at first) until twenty-six gallons aredi^ 
tilled. Mix all the ditferent runnings together in 
a copper veswl, kept for this puii>ose only. 

Having dntwn ofl*, in this 5econ<l distillation, 
twenty-six gallons, mix together 10 oz. of spirit of 
muskj in oz. of spirit of ambergris, 1-2 oz. of true 
oil of lavender, 1-2 oz. of essence of bei'gamot, and 
1-2 O'z. of oil of rhodium. Now add to it, in a 
copper vessel, that will hold foHy pillons, six gal- 
lons of oi-ange-flower water, and eight gallons of 
rose-water, recently made. When pi-operly mixed, 
put all these into the copper vessel, and sth* the 
whole well together. AtUI to all these a quart of 
milk, which has stood for a night, and which has 
had the cream taken clearly ofl*; then agitate and 
niix the whole w ell together, and stop the vessd up 
close, until the time when it is to he used. 

The jar ought to have a lock-cock soldered into 
it, to pix'vent accidents. This should be placed full 
two inches from the bottom, in order that the 
milk, and other impurities may fall to the bottom. 

If this honey-wattr he made in ihe spring, and 
if the weather be fair, it will be quite fined down 
in the course of a mniuh; that is, if il be not ojieii- 
ed or disturbed. When, by drawing off a little in 
a glass, the milk, 8cc. have fallen down to the IkiI- 
tom, draw the whole ofl' into clean and well sea- 
soned stone, or glass bottle^; or into aiiotlier co)>- 
lH'i"-jar. This composition ought never to bedniwn 
ofl* in rainy or cloudy weather; for then the milk is 
apt to rise, in warm weather it should be kei>t 
cool; and, in winter, as warm as possible. WlK*a 
tli&tilled in the winter, Uie jars ought to be warm- 
ed, or otherwise the honey-water will not be fined 
for &ve or iix moivxhv 
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TWi honcy-watcr may keep thirty years, 
llie ingnrilicnt* from the second distillation arc 
ef mucli greattT value than tliose from the first, and 
•hrri'tore rtfiiiire more care in tlic drying, llicse 
an* of '»reat mm- fi>r the hesl sort of gross iMwdcrs, 
i ^ nsi^'C bngity kc. ; and, if made into a fine pow- 
tkr, xn:tT tie made use of with great success, in the 
bitf I'^trt of broiren ptrrfumed hailv. 

Tlic same powder, witli fresh ing^dients, 
midces csc«'llent ^mstils, to bum; and may be fur- 
Uier used in makmg spirit of benjamin. 
Compound spirit of jumper, 
Takr of jiuiipcr-bcmos, well bruised, 1 lb. ca- 
ra^siy a^rcdV, Hiid sweet fennel seeds, each, bniis- 
ril. 1 l-*2 en. diluted alcohol, 1 gallon. Macerate 
1- r t«'o day I, and having ailded as much water as 
will present empyrcuma, draw off, by distillation, 
cue gallon. 

//nrnrftT tpirii. 

Taki- 1 4 pound* of lavender llowers, 10 1-2 gaj- 

bn-T r.t' rr\'tit*ii.-«l spirit of wine, and 1 g:dlon of wa- 

>r: (]r.)-' («ff ten gallons Yiy a gentle fii'e; or, which 

it oiuch bettci', bv a s:ind hath heat. 

Jxiv*iti(kr vaitr, 

T^e !¥) gallons of the best wine spirit, pour it 

t*ti a ropper alill. jducud in a hot-water bath, over 

a cl-.-ar b%it stendy fire; put to it H pounds of the 

Iat^-'M ^i.d frt:slicbt lavender flowers, after having 

W«rat*H| tlieni from all stalks and green loaves, 

9h,c'.i giri; the lavender wafer a woody and fiiint 

f«T.-lS. Put no water into the still: close all the 

; ijci'irt-A « ell, and let the spirits and flowers stand 

:a A »tblr of di>;entioii for '2i hours; and tlien, with 

s pn*lf lire, ilraw ufT "25 or, at most, 2tf gallons 

.-.i.tr, «hich, as soon as flistilled, are to I>e poured 

J-1-- a e<»p;»er vessel for keeping. Wooden vessels 

AA-i c«n« are to lie avoideil, as the best parts of the 

r-il ind of the spirits will Im^ absorbed by them, 

&k'1 e<>ns>*rpiently Itist. When llie distillattoii is 

r«"r. drjiw nut, or quench the fiix*, and let the n;- 

riatr.inir spirits and flowers continue in the still un- 

t : 7tie iK'Xt d.iy. When tiie abo\e quantity of S/i 

il'ttis has stood for 4 or 5 days, put to it 10 



-IT -S 



rz^ • f trii'j Kngli<di oil of lavender. Mix the whole 
wrl\ in t!i«* JMr, by drawing out one or two gidhiiis, 
mrfi [h*.'n retuming them. Kepeat this ten or 
t*«-l«r liints, then stop the %-es8el up close, and do 
ix-r d&tf 'irb it fur a month, at least. 

J^t^mtLn' vater of the second ordiT. 
To ••*»-' 4 or 5 gallons of the spirits and lite la- 
■trf rl-iwcrt left in the still, aft^rr the distillatioD 
ili-'iit'd in the last artii-lc, adil 15 gallons of 



^.■yn^rsiftjt pr^xif spirit, 'J or lU gallons fif spring wa- 
r-r. .'» ^^/'iU'l* i.f lavender-flouers, and 4 oz. of oil 
'. f l^«<.r.<!tT, inlinialcly mixed Hitli loaf-Migar, by 
^ B'STirtg It in a j\:\-%* inoitar. Digest the uhole, 
At-*.* «lri» "^'ff" -» ^ulliih!*, proceeding in every re- 
•'Tr-cf a« ^H-fWr.. cii-i pt that, in tiii.i case, no oil is 
•_-, 'j- aO 1»»l; f'»r, HS therv is so much u titer pre- 
^«k'. *h-- ikt'idilioi) nf oil would bo apt to ItU'U the 
«h- U- 'iiuritity muddy, or of a bluoiith or op:ii|ue 
9-4 ■*:r. •htch it r.auiot be easily fived from, i^illi- 
^jt a B^r^md (fi^tdlation. 

/^r.'rr-i'ifr vti:^r fur imm^diatr lUi*. 

Mi\ «>>tn I irall'in o! priKif spirit, 1 1 ounce of 

j-,*r K»»r<i*^ '•«! "f la*end«T, which is all that will 

r\v r'.-rfiliiiie wttiitlie spirit, uilhont injuring 

- c».i'-'»!. by r»-nihring it imnMy. Whi-n llu: 

ir-: M'*** 'h*- ''il arn pnijKTlv mixed, they are to 

:«•* »•■•' » triHH* buttles, whicli an* tu he well 

r^'^'f* it'*d •••i;;tit to b** hhakifu hc-fon; used. 

/'"rfu'iird lavrniUrr vtiU'i: 

iJiiT.i '<« \ ^•mle li»-at in a sand or water bath; 

» mt% Ik'" I ^luike frv<}*ifntly, during 14 days, the 

ijmtw^ in 'r«-di(iits: I oiinc** uf fMn-i^n oil of l:i- 

l-« ujti'i of Kuglisb diuo, I'JdtUo ui cs- 



!i 
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sencc of ambergris, and one gallon of rectified ipi^ 
rit of w hie. 

Tiemon ivater. 
The peel of die lemon, tlie part used in making 
this water, is a veiy grateful bitter aromatic, and, 
on that account, very serviceable in reiiairing and 
sti*engthening the stomach. Take of dried leinon- 
peel, 4 lbs. ]iroof spirit, 10 1-2 gallons, and one 

fallen of wateM Draw off 10 gallons by a gentlo 
re. 

Spirit of peppermint. 
Take of tl)e herb of peppermint, dried, 11-2 lbs. 
proof spirit, 1 gallon, water, sufficient to prevent 
uurning. iVistil ofl* a gallon. 

Compound gentian toatn*. 
Take of gentian root, sliced, 3 lbs. ; leaves and 
flowers of the lesser centaury, each 8 ounces; in- 
fuse the wliole in quai*ts of proof spirit and one 
J|uart of water; and draw ofi' tJic water till the 
eiuts begin to rise. 

Sfjiiit of 9CM^*i/ qra»i. 
Take of scurvygrass, fresh gathered and biriised. 
15 ]iutmds; horse-r.idish niotG pounds; rectified 
spirit of wine, 1 gallon; and water, 3 pints. Digest 
the whole in a cloKe vessel 2 days, and draw oflf a 
gidlon with a gentle fire. 

. lutisvurhutic tenter. 
Take of the h-aves of waler-cit*sses, ganlen and 
sea si'.urvygniss, and bi*ook-lime, each 2() handbful; 
of pine-tops, germander, bore hound, and the lesser 
cenUiury, each 10 haiidsful: of the rtaUs of biyon^ 
and bliarp pointed dock, each fi pounds: of mustard 
seed, 1 l-'i pounds. Digest the whole in 10 gal^ 
Ions of pnjof Ki>irit, and 2 gallons of water, and 
draw on bv a gentle itre. 



Af:iD LIQUORS. 

7'o make vitu\^ar. 

Vinegar is useil principally as a sauce and td 
preserve vegetable substances; but it is employed 
externally when an over dose of strong wine, spirit, 
opium, or other iiarcntic poison has been taken. 
A falsi? strength is given to it by adding oil of Tit-* 
riol, or some acrid Vf;;etahle, as |)ellitory of Spain, 
capsicum, Kc. It is reitdered colourless by add- 
ing fivsli burned bone black, Q ounces to a gallon, 
and let ling it stand fur two or three days to clear. 
Mix Ciller and bonty, in the pntportioii of I lb. of 
honey to a gtdluii of ciihr, and let it stand in a ves- 
sel for Siiine months, and vineg:irwill be produced 
so powerlnl, tliat water must be mi\cd witli it for 
cunmnii use. 

^Iwithev method. — Scheele, a celebrated che- 
mist, lias ivc uiiiiieiidcd the following I'ecines 
Take a spoon.iful of g(H)d ah'ohol; to tliii udil S 
pints of milk, and put the mixture into vessels to 
ije corke<l clo*ie. \ enl must be given fitjin time 
to time t<> the gas of feriiH-ntation. lu the course 
of a month, this will produce very goiNl vinegar. 

.-/uW/i^r. — Put into a harrel of huflirieiit dinieii- 
siuns a niixlnre eompobi-il of \\ wine pints of wa- 
ter, about H ]iints of \ihi»kcy, (/Vun de rin de 
i^ndn) aboiii 2 iiine pints of veast, and 2 pounds 
of cliaiT<ial, an«l plnrr ii iu a iin}[H>r situation for 
frriiu-nLiiioii. At the end of 4 luunths a very good 
vineg:ir will be !'urine<!y as clear and as white as 
water. 

C'trnmon vi.ie^cr. 

'I'his is maib-trmu weak malt licpior, brewed for 
the piirpiiM-: ill various siii-ngth is, in Kn,^laiid, 
deiiiiied by iniinbirM, from IK to vl4. 

.iii'ith'v. — ■i'fievi'jy gallou oC ^-aVvv v^\\ V W*. <A 
r.tiarx- l.iabnn su^ar^ Ul \\»r. uxxxVWYt V« W\\v*\ imA 
hkiininud as louj^ a« A^\^ S\.unv m\sc*. ■^\^»^^«.\ W 
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I>c poured into proper vessels: and when it is as If close covered, and the liquor, in a week, when 
cool as beer, wlicn worketl, let a to:»st, nibbed over 'j drawn off from its sediment, put into another ch»k, 
witli yeast, be put to it. Let it work about 24 |l and well bunged down, will be a gvK)d vinegar fof 
hours, and then put it into an iron-hoo|)ed cask, , the table. 



fixed cither near a constant fire, or where the sum- 



Vtnesfar fi*om the rffiufc of bei^ftivfis. 



mer sun shines the greater part of the day; in this | When honey is extracted from the condin, br 
situation it should not be closely stopped up; but a || means of pressin-o, take the whole masH, break anci 
tile, or something similar, should be laid on the ' separate it, and intot^i'h tub or vessel put one part 
bung hole, to keep out the dust aift insects. At J of combs, and two of water; place them in the sun. 



the end of about 3 months (sometimes less) it will 
he clear and fit for use, aud may he bottled off. 
I'hc longer it is kept, after it is bottled, tlie better 



or in a warm ])lac^, and cover them with cloths. 
Feruientiition takes idace in a i'*:w dHys, and con- 
tinues from 8 to VZ dnvM, aeconiing to tlie higher 



it will be. If the vessel containing the liquor is to i; or lower teinpenttun* of the situation in whidi die 



be exposed to the sun^s heat, the t>est time to be- 
gin making it is in the month of April. 

jyine vineg-ar. 

Take any sort of wine that has gone through fei^ 
mentation, and put it into a c;isk that has had vine- 
gar in it; then take some of the fruit or stalks of 
which the Mine has been made, and put them wet 
into an o[)cn-lieaded cask in the sun, with a cnartie 
cloth over the top of it, for six days — after which, 
put them in the vinegar, and Mtir it well about — 
then put it in a wann place, if in winter, or if in 
summer, put it in a yard in the s^ui, with a slate 
over the bung. When tlic vinegjir is sour enough 
and fine, rack it off into a clean sour cask, and 
bung it up; then put it in the celliir for use. Those 
wines that contain the most mucilage are fittest for 
the purpose. 

'1 he lees of pricked wine are also a very proper 
ingredient in vinegar. 

iiuj^ar vinecrar. 

To each gallon of*^water a(^<l 2 lbs. of brown su- 
gar, and a little yeast; leave it exposed to the sun 
for six months, in a vesitel sligiitly stopped. 
GooBt^be: ry xunc^ar. 

Bruise the gooseberries, when ripe, and to everj' 
quait put three (piarts of water; stir them \*ell to- 
gelher, and lit tl»e w hole stand fi>r *i\ hours, then 
fclrsun it through a canvass bag. To every gallon 
of liquor add 1 lb. of brown sugar, and stir them 
well together ber»re they aiv piit into the cask. 
Proceed in all other i*e>»j»ects us befinv. This vi- 
negar possesses a pleasant tHste and smell; but 
raspberry vinegar, which may bi. ma<le on the same 
plan, is far superior in tliesc respetts. The rasi)- 
oerries are not required to be of the best sort, still 
tliey should be rii>e and M-ell flavoured. 
Currant x'im'S^nr. 

This is made in the same way as that from goose- 
berries, only pick off tbe currants from the stalks. 
^'rimvose x-hies^ar. 



operation is carried on. During the fermentation, 
stir the nialfer from time to time and press it down 
with the hands, that it may be perfectly t$oaked. 
Wben the fermentation is over, jml the matter to 
drain upon sieves or strainers. At the bottom of 
tlie Vessels will be foun«l a yellow liquor, which 
umst be thrown awuy, bec-.uise it would soon con- 
tract a disagreeable smell, wliich it would commu- 
nicate to tiio vinegar. Then wash the tuba, put 
into them the water separated from the other mat- 
ter; it immediately begins to turn sour; when the 
tubs must be again covered with cloths, and kept 
moderately warm. A pellicle or skin is formed on 
their surface, beneath which the >inegpar aciiuires 
i strength; in a month *s time it begins to be sharp, 
it must l>e left standing a little longer, and then put 
into a cask, of which the hung-hole is left open. 
It may Uieu be used like any other vinegar. 
To strengthen vinegar. 
Suffer it to be rei>eatedly frozen, and separate 
the up|)er cake of ic<>, or water from it. 

All vinegars owe their principal strength to tlie 
acetic acid they contain; but Uie vinegar of wine 
contains also a taiiar, a small puilion of the malic 
acid, alcohol, and colouring matter: that of cider 
contains mendv the malic acid, little or no alc-ohol, 
and a yellowish colouring matter. 
Vinegars from orange and elder fiftivera^ cUrvc^ gil- 
hJioTCi'rSy muHk i^srs, SJi\ 
Dry an ounce of either of the above flowers, (ex- 
cept tlie orange flowers, which will not bear <ir}'- 
' ing), for two days in the sun; then put theni into a 
; bottle, pour on them a (lint of vinegar, clos^^ly stop 
tlie buttle, and infuse 15 days in moderHic heat pt 
I the sun. Vinegars of any other flowern, as tarra- 
j gon, ^o. may be made in a similar manner. 
To prepare ice vinej^a}\ 
Saturate 3 or 4 pounds of ]>urified potash vith 
wine or beer vinegar, which has been distilleil over 
charcoal powder; evaporate the saturated liquor to 



To 15 quarts of water put C» lbs. of brown sug:ir; , tbi: consistence of a d.y powder, of which jmt 3 lbs. 



let it boil ten minutes, ami lake r)ff the scum; [>.)ui 
on it half a peck of prim:- •>es; before it is <|uite 
cold, put in a little fresh y<':ist, and let it work in 
a warm place all nij^lit; pii«. it in a barixd in the 
kitchen, and when don*' working, close the barrel, 
still keeping it in a warm plae--. 
Jiai.":n "i'lne^.^r. 

After making raisin wine, lay the pressed rai- 
sins in a heap to heat, then t> each cwt. put 10 
gallons of water, and a little yeast 

Cid-.T vinen^iir. 

The poorest sort of cider will serve for vinegar. 



accurately weighed, \k hen still warm, into a gla»s, 
previously heated, and shut it with a glass 8top[H:r. 
Then pour 3 lbs. of sulphuric acid into a retort, 
provided on its upper part with a pipe, and join to 
it a receiver, larg..- enough for containing about 'JO 
; pints of water, liegin to add to the sulphuric acid 
\ the above salt in small ])oitions: shaking and stir- 
ring it frequently. After having mixed all the salt, 
j add by degrees i lb. moiv of sulphuric acid, and 
: shut the {Hpe with a wet bladder: suffer the whole 
: to stand (piietly one nigliL The next morning 
place the I'trtorl into the sand-pot of a funiace so 



in managing whii-li proceed thus. — First dniw off : deeply, that the sand between the bottom of the 

the cider into a cask that has had vinegar in it be- — ' *' ' ' ' i..i»--- : -i- .i-;-t- 

fore; then put some of the apples that have been 
pressed into it, set the whole in the sun, and in a 
week or 9 days it may be drawn off into another 
cask. — ^Thls is a goodlidil? vinegar. 

rinrjrarfmm the ufusenffruitt. 



pot and the retoil be oidy a))0Ut half an inch thick; 
put the ivceiver into a i-efrigeralory fille<l with 
very cold water, after which apply a gentle fire. 
About an h:nir after, the distillation commences bjr 
\.\\\x.r. funiei api)earing in the vesselN, at which 
time 111'.; iii*e nrisl he very carefully managed. ITie 



Tjke the skins of raisins after tliey h.ive been ! <h-ups that go over ih.ly sueeeed one anoUier quiek- 
asedin nuking wine, and pour three' times their ly, without any danger of the vessels being erack- 
>fra qoMotitr iff boiUnar water on thcmt »i\r \h*im 



own qoMOMjr of boiling water on them; stir them 
•wf Mbout, and t/ten Bet the cask in a warm ylace. 



ed: hut be veiy careful that no coherent strcama 
run over, ftuOi VVk^vt'u^* vwVe cam that the thiok aoJ 
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vi.':*:- r!tn"s ot'ly lo.ljje in the Io".'»?s>t part of Ui.-* f To Ir-ybtire the guruf. 

r- i'.i^l;; rirnl v h- n tiny br;;iri lo ri-u. p:'rticul:M-ly ^ Pi'uto u largf rJi-j-ii-r-ii t-. lijitl.-r, di* n-tort '«imi- 

\ •:. :■ • 1/1 III..; Ill U )ii, tiik'- iIk* fin; iiiiijM.iruitilv ' \aV \.o i!i:».m.' um •! fur ilu; )ii'i)>!iti-ti(iii <[' r:.i-|.iin IIimI 

I-. • f 'I ■• furn n-v. If i«. Ill si-li ..i„-.'c,.;ii\ ti»r« Iri- i Ijy.hi^;;. d •;;i-). in :i fiirnuc*, '■ 1 lliul it iii..v J•I•^•^•i^c 

. .' • li ll. • iijijii r ;i:n» «■;" :ii • i.r.i\. :■ miIi :- li.u. Ii Iji .U. ;:ll rii'ii:il, :; . p i...m;.! ■. J).'.- r!i«! nf 



. ." . .. .'• ' 



aIjuIi i» Mill ll Ml r, v.illi -iH.v. "I- 
l ll-.- <-!iiiii ;; ''t' till- iHKti]l:«liii;i is kni'vn liv 



lIllS V\ lilnlil' lUiJ-jt Ln: Ml •.■■■ii.,1.1:. '..•■; ;;.. (n (i^i-u aii(I 

>.|jiif, i!i u'hiiii \vo »!. :iiitl imI'kIi' lin- jili-. 

' i.- ilf'tjip tf^M?'- I f iIk* wliil'- fn!:i.'>, liv till- ilr.^i*" ' (Jak III |i".ie'"S :»l»i'Ui .1 fi 'ii in li;ji;.'!li is to l»r imt 

■-.■:Mii!j; "^'r MiMili >l.>ui:\ and psirlii'iihn-ly Iiy tWi- , im.i llir txliiitUr, wliirh is In Ij,- I'lllctl as full S4s 

1 -. .«l"iii'i'>ii I'f ilii' rioiiliiiini lo :i hliirk iVijiliin<^ I IJO^isilil**, wiilionl Intuit; wfil^cii, nnd liu* «l(ior ninst 

!".i,:, lii:tT. ^'*'s v'Abi\\ over iiit«» tlnr n r'-ivi r. Al ■ hr --Ini! tKisr- In (.xoliulc nil"; Is'inii tin* l-vHihKt lot 

I..K «.io.i»L-i.t "if lilt' li(|Ui.fyinrr uiid fr«itliii.«j if iIimI j a uonii inn iljn.iiij;li cuM ttaii:r lo fniulin<o the 

vjjftlafici", lh»* ivi'iivii- r)ii;^|it lo lie takrn ofl', hiiiI ■ a**!*!; hy ilii^ it is convoyiil Id it lnr;;i.' i-ask pl:icc<l 

ni »ht-r pM' nn. inln which 5 or 1*1 ilr. of a much | on «iiii' i-iul, \vh<'i*c thi-i"*' is a piju* tii rfUTy il froirt 

*e-«ker and disHj^rtT.thly snu-lliii}; un-loits acid will '■ thai to two f»r tliivi* nmrr': thus ii is roinph'tj'lv rc- 

L'l cvci, ihat, h'lWi^iT, niiiv he iis-.-d t'nv piii-ifvin^ I lui-cd from llyinjc c^J in thr ^aput-fjiis Mulr. 'The 

f'l" ice \iiiri;itr fi"Oiu tin; adfuTeiit sutphuroiis m-id; firi- \'< now to hi' i-aiseil t«i n pn-al ln-ui, sufr.cieDtly 

■••i»ri, JkfXKT h:i\iij<^ dilnled with wat. i\ il i-. salii- j pOMcrfiil «o roinrrl the wood cuiijih tely intochnr- 

W'-*! «iih hanics, filtratcMh suid evapoiTttid t>; roal. NN' hen tin- acid eer^se-s Lo cmmi- over, the fin* 

'ii'^Ti' **. Thf n-^iduuni is jjromid to a fine ])fi«- I ii to hi- taken <ini, and tlie iiia>s nf uu-.d h-fitoeonl 

>r, ill'!, t' »-;'.-th'.T uilh ehMreoal ptiwder, ad«li d l» in ihe ri)n:'.ni d ■•lair, Mhen il heem.jrs perfvet ehar- 

j'v ill- tifMyur; at't'T \k!iieli tite iidxlnn.' <m^ht it j en:.!. Inllefir^* e:i-.k, lar )-• rhi'.Ily cjnl.iined ^ilh 

^■f T' • 'ifit li ov« r a j;eiille fire, t;) tin- dr\ iie''.% of Ih'* , ihr aci'l, il ]irici<iiiate> to thi: h(»lt<>in, and i^ drawn 

r"?d-:.jiii. Of J llis. of aeel:»te of kr.li, '.'J u/.. of 1 «'ir h\ a ei/«l.; il i^i al"tirw;.rd-> hiiih d in an iron 



n.irK ilrstok in l{'i«!?ia; i! hiooks thirk and linplea- j the Maii-r e..iii«;tiin •! in lln* acid mure speedily hy 
uijI at f;ri'., hill h'-eonifs aj^eeahle hy use. I .-Imw IumI. 'l"iii--,c vnlx ui'r lirdded on saipl upr 



ii(-\ir.i'^,ir wei'i.' olitaiiied hy ihib iitelhod. ' hnihr in v\;\\t iiati tin* a:id, h«fon* il is fit fur use. 

7o i/iiihe- «/'«;&.*. ! If lie.- ati«l i-> i.ot Mi'uMj; «-nini;;h, it is piiliiitohir;;c 

MiT m* flour iind wartn watir ti^r'tli*'!', and ' Mj'iaie \:il'. a'l -ei si\ ini-his deep, fur the purpoi-L' 

X ••»-■ It till it han turn«. d s:»ur. This >inej;.ir is . el inikii./ a Ii;-.;'." '■'.ii't'i''i.', to * \apor.ite apart of 

a 
Upon 

/AvV'-'i-i/ 1 hwrfiiv. I th'' lop "fa hrl<k -I -ve, u Iiere a i;«-MiIcheat is nyn 

'i].\ it i.i.f lin' d l;«Mn %in'-;;ar hy distillation, pli-d: ih'i^ il j.iiv li.* pi\cur<<l in u prutly strong 

r- ■ •.:.^' th- t'li ur *»th pill thai coiijv» {i\ir first, I Mate. 

-■ •! iv .-le..; it«. a: 'piirin;; a huint ihtvuiir. Tijis ;M-id. uha wi M !.n' \vn In Ifriir.iti as an r.rli- 

I#-.-iiIh .1 \iin ■f.'.tv j^ wi.«kt r than the c >i:inv>:i, eh* iif i-'insuii**. and i:i it"* i.ali\e M.ile ii a liijiiid 

'. / .1 '.:'-I ^./im-tinvs ill pi«:kle.% uluiv i!> want , oftle'cul nr( f uhil-- « itiv, je. -■■'•■'■'s a Mi-.)ii^aeid 

•<s" c.-i -.u' i«« i'l aiU.iii'ii;'". ; n«I "-liirhily astsl;i;^i-tit :.• ::•, eii.ahined with an eni- 

/.'.■i.'i"i7v// i//».'i/^.'/ t;;:j .Vi"". '. pyniim.ilie -111; 11. \N Ih-ii allu\\ed to remain in a 

< » .'I*'. ■•! f.-oiii »■•»"! dt<>tiihil in !;■ !■;;•• iron e\ - ■ inlf if r. ,t t-ir <i ^hi nr I' n «I .ys, t.:r of a black 

r.-. :'* !'•■:• th'- ii»:«n>it',ietiire ol charcojil f • r ^wii- rol Mr »'d'-.i«l-. -. .lO-l ih-- .ni'l is loi 11 i-ompai:iti*ely 

;. -.'er; ■* ij. 11 r. ctifnd il is n.^el f r all the pin- ti-:Mi^panM. To p-jiifv il fe.rllur, il iiiuli-i-jfoes 

• »- s of di-lili'-d iihe^ai", , '!»'■ prm-i-ss (if dt>lilIaiioii, hy v. liich it i<s hved Irulii 
7 •-» 'irSi'i: ■• -'■m.-rftir mid uih-r ft'jfriti'rc in/i::\Isof a -ill ^ritaler portl-Mi «f liie tar, v iih «hieh it is 

tht'ir i',iiin\ ■ e n.ihiiii d. and i-* I'.ios r« ndeix-il slill toon* trans- 

T . t.,k..' -^Mavthv coh»ur of \ini";.sir, a litre of r.il par'-ii*. Hut thonv;li ih«' proci-ss nf distill.ilion ho 

'i .-. 'v.ff^Ar. c.'ihl, is iniv'tl with 4j p-ainr.e'^ «'f rt jii-.-i'iil wilhimt end. it \ull nexer he freed from 

• . -« *e4r«'»-»U i'l a ^la*^ *"*»^'l. Sliak«- ihi 1 ini\.- Mi- x-'la'ih- oil with «hii-li il is cuinhiiird, ftod 

• .T" •' '"it III.; t-i tiOH-, ai.il la t\»o i.r ihr.-i- ilt) s ' whii-ii i' lie* eaiise of the empyreiiiiia ciiiistantly 
"■.*. : i.-urr ii.jphlely dis;ippears. N\ In ii the pro- attMidiii;; it. In ^hoii, il Ciiiitaiiis the van,(. proper- 
^-i* it 1-- h»' |K.'if-iri:ietI in tli>- l.irjc way, throw ties t'.r ihe pn-v -r^atiun of animal matliM's Irom 
;r-- 'UarriMl rit-i a « •«'»k of \iiie;;ar, Hhich'musl hi: pntnf.««i ti j.s siUMkin;^ ih. m hy w ooil dot-s. which 
^i^ri*-\ tror.i tin*'- lo time. 'i"he hij;he*.t ciihnired i-praiii-id ai pn <.'-iii !•) Jie most liarharous na. 
r»^f *:%..! tna»«d in tfie value manner )»ecoine]ier- tioii'., ami v. Iiieli has hii ii haiiileil down from the 
i"T\\-% Uni\t\A. horj- hiiuk pi>ss- Hses the same \iro- r»-nj'.t' -• a>ri-«. <■: aiili'inity. 

^•-^ ;^^ boiif hl-.ick. ' •^' :• '■ '"'■•'' :»!i-'i*' r-.ir) of the Wliitehaveti I'hilr^ 

'/f.p.-^^ni^-rthffhiiyc'iuK vnpiiit.d Surnty, i-vo -p-ciineiis of meal cured 

I'll! ^ mtibh- MiMi the must e-nnpart pirls i.f wilii ihr- pM ■ Ii;, » ii-id \^rvt: <\liiliiied hy on»» 

-"« 1-.-! ih-eji h ll.' ., I'ltf th." e mt, eari-fidl\ h .«v- nf th.- im nih -r^. Tle-y wryr p;-4paied on tin* 7lli 

;-. ; -.1* •• '■•..all "]fUOz Mt lie: t'e,i, place tin- rrti- <1 S piio.hi-r, l*^l'.i. O-n- had hfi-n hmij; up at 

' *:- '• a 1 ',;.■ :'in , ai.«! In-ai it j^r.ul'i.dly llll n d, h-niif. a-id ih.- nlh r Ii.hI h- .-ii -* nl ciil h\ a vessel 

•^. 'U'lii fn-m tie- •■ilv and ■_'• laiii.M'ei part ^ t.) iln- \Vr-'. Ini'.i--^, t. try ili.- 1 ;!i-(-i of eliiiiati- upon 

• .•j»v.l. .'imimdi the o'p. i.in^ and Midd.idx il, ..id hr.--.ih! I...i-:; tvi II..' n l-irii of the >hip 
.1- •: . : :.-. ■.*!. 11 c'.ld, pduc- ihi- ehajcal w S-.'L.t p-n!. 1 li. \ -..r i<-r-d b\ all ].resiMil. and 
— . -. rTffv.. p.i-.-.Iir. p:..:i'iiiiir ■■' t • •■■• p. > !.-i My ^i. ,.« t. trf-h and f.! loT 

'/', .'• .. , r' .'■■■I ■'/.■.'.'I- •■•' li-;./. '■'• ■. ■ '■■ ' ■■ 1 ='.»""' •■' I » ' ' ■'■'' ■ 

T' .* -.cd i' i-r -. I •''\ ft ":„ ai.-i k.i.d ..f t:;-!"t. I': ■■!.•.. II- ;.■ !i- ■;■■.. ..•■-. rl,i - rr, I is employed, 

m -t'. ..% r f ! V* . d . •!• il «'r i...ikii.': . i.:.f- '-'.i' ■!!»:,. .'•• . 1 1 i-l ■ r ■ \ '■•!;, l-v the 

- ». .. '-f'. .-I tt. i!l, , . M ' ... 'ih '.:f.- I,,!.. ■; i:ui- !-. t ■'■■•■ ■•'■ :..■••'-.■. :i'.:i«ii.«\ 

^ . ^» ■. !; J.' '...,. ;.'i ...» I !.! 'v : i.i .-... hi-. .-1- 1--I. li ,-. w 1" ■ I i-i •• ... ;i:l\ ;'Ui-f, 

t'yjkt' •».'-. t 1! •» ir- :i..;.-ei- r. — A L: » -k • •■■.•. i » il 1I..1 • v- • ii i ■ ' 1. .I-.-. .I;..- . ' i .;■■ . .N*.-.. 

ti .. •.,••. .-.', .'■■*..■ .',ii .1,: .' ll. ...n. s .-. ill! I.'- '.. • I . .* 1: ■■■ : ■ ■■ :• : » 1. ■! •.■-'.■ v. i,.^ to 

!• , • • ■•• .f. 1.. -. i.i. r |! I I I'l..' il '^'1 • a-. I I ill-' i .1 :.:.-i ' •■■ i .. .-i .■■:•...!..• i n u i !. lU 
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▼II. for (he nurpoie of defending It from the at- 
taoks of the little insect (the dermcttes lardarius), 
which, by laying its eegs in it, soon fills it with its 
larv», or maggots. This troublesome and ex|)en- 
sive process may be altogether superseded bv the 
use of the pyroligncous acid. With a painter's brush 
dipped in the liquid, one man, in the course of a day, 
may eflfectually secure two hundred liams from all 
danger. Care sliould be taken to insinuate the li- 
quf d into all tlie cracks be. of the under surface. 
To make strong acetous acid. 

Take of vitriol, calcined to wliiteness, 1 lb. sugar 
of lead, 10 drachms. - Rub to^tlier and distil. 

Another. — ^Take of Terdigris, 2 lbs. Dry it in a 
water-bath, then distil in a sand-heat, and re-distil 
the produce liquor. Its specific gravity is about 
1,050. 

Another.— -T^\ie of sugar of lead, 7 lbs. oil of 
vitriol, 4J lbs. Distil S} lbs. This is used to make 
aromatic vinegar. 

The strengtn of distilled acetous acids is exam- 
ined by Tmior^t Revenue Acetometer, which con- 
sists in saturating a sample of the acid with slaked 
lime, and then ascertaining the s]iecific mianti^ 
of the solution. The best malt vmegar, No. 84, 
contains about five ncr cent real acetous acid, and 
is taken as tlie stanuatxl or proof acid, 200 grains of 
which will saturate 89 crams of well crystallized 
Bubcarbonate of soda. The best common distilled 
tinegar is about half this strcngtli. The pyrol ig- 
neous acid may be procured of any degree of con- 
centration, from 6 degrees, or 2,898 per cent of 
acid, up to 130 deg. or 6,309 per cent of acid, or 
even liigher. Dr I'owell states, that a fluid ounce 
of the l^ndon College distilled vinegar ought to 
dissolve at least 13 grains of white marble, or 39. 67 
grains of crystalliziKl subcarbonatc of soda, that is 
deg. of the Revenue Ac<:tometer. Acetic acid, 
containing 4S per cent, of real acid, dissolves cam- 
phor and the essential oils ver}' readily. 

Acid ofantt. 

Take of antn, 1 lb. boiling water, 4 lbs. Infuse 
for tlnve hours, press out the linuor, and str^n. 
This is an excellent stimulant, and is used as a lo- 
tion in impotcucy. 

Honey "water for the hair. 

Take of honey, 4 lbs. very diy sand, 8 lbs. 
Mix and put into a vessel that will hold five times 
as much; distil with a gentle heat a yellowish acid 
water: tliis acid greatly encourages the growth of 
hair. 

Spirit of salt, or maiine acid. 

Take of common sidt, 10 lbs. common clay, 80 
lbs. water sufficient to make them into balls. Dis- 
til while moist, with a violent lieat, and rectify by 
re-distillation. 

Another method. — ^Tako of dried common salt, 
84 lbs. oil of vitriol, 80 lbs. water, 6 lbs. Mix and 
distil into 12 lbs. more of wuter, kept cool; when 
distilled in an iron pot with a 8tone.>ware head, all 
the water is put into the receivers. A bottle, that 
holds 6 02. of water, ougiit to hold 7 oz. of this 
acid, and an ounce measure of it should dissolve 3 
drachms an<l 2 scruples of limestone, which will 
•hew if it is free from oil of vitriol. 
Strong spint of nitre. 

Take of nitre lbs. oil of vitriol 4 lbs. Distil 
to dryness. A bottle, that holds 4 oz. of water, 
QUglitto hold 6 oz. of this acid, and an ounce mea- 
sure of it, diluted wiJii water, should dissolve 7 
(huchms of limestone. 

Another. — Take of nitre 1 lb. clay or brickdust, 
4 lbs. Mix and distil. 

Colow'lesn gpirit of nitre. 
THkeot'niwc, vfty ptiii', and dried, oil of vitri- 
fy. SfJ?* ^ ^^*- ^^''**'^ "" »'^*<' f»«nf» api>car; rc- 
tfittU^m nitiv, I oz. TLis wiJJ produce 4 lbs, \1 



Doitble aqua^firtb. 

Take of spirit of nitre, 3 ^s. water 8 lbs. Or, 
a sufficient ciuantity that a bottle holding 6 ounces 
of water shall hold 8 ounces of this acid. 

Another. — ^Take of green vitriol, calcined al- 
most to redness, of nitre, each equal itortions. 
Distil. 

Common aquO'fortis. 

Take of nitre, and green vitriol, not ealcined, 
each 6 lbs. green vitriol, calcined, 3 lbs. Distil. 

Another. — ^Take of si>irit of nitre, and distilled 
water, of each equal portions, by weiglH. A bot- 
tle that holds 6^ oz. of water shotdd hold 8 oz. of 
this acid. 

Simple aqua-fortis. 

Take of green vitriol 2 lbs. nitre, 1 lb. Distil 

Another. — ^Take of spirit of nitre, 8 lbs. water, 
3 Ibi. or a sufficient quantity that a bottle holding 
4} oz. of water should hold 5 oz. of tliis acid. 

The stronger kinds of tliis acid are used as a 
caustic for warts, kc. particularly by farriers, for 
which the addition of oil of vitriol is an advmnti^ 
The accidental mixture of spirit of salt, arising 
fVom impurities in the nitre, may be got rid of by 
dissolving refined sngar in some of the acid, pourt 
ing off tlie clear, and dropping it into the remain- 
der as long as any precipitate takes place. 

Aqua rejia. 

Take of spirit of nitre, 16 oz. common lall^ 4 
oz. Dissolve. 

Afwther.^—Tuke of spirit of nitre, 16 oz. aal am- 
moniac, 4 oz. Dissolve. 

Common aqua regia. 

Take of spirit of salt, 2 lbs. 8|)irit of nitre, 1 lb. 
This will dissolve gold. 

Dephlogisticated spirit of salt. 

Take of common salt, 3 lbs. manganese, 1 lb. 
oil of vitriol, 2 lbs. water, 1 lb. Distil, placing a 
safficient quantity of water in the receiver. 

This spirit is of a pale greenisli yellow, and 
scarcely heavier than water. It bleaches linen, 
straw, and takes out fruit spots, iron moulds, or 
ink marks. 



MISCELLANEOUS BEVERAGES. 

To make ginger beer. 

Take of good Jamaica ginger, 8} oz. moist su- 
gar, 3 lbs. cream of tartar, 1 oz. the juice and peel 
of two middling sized lemons, brandy, A pint, good 
solid ale yeast, \ pint, water, 3} gallons. This 
will produce 4} dozen of excellent ginger beer, 
which will keep twelve months. Bruise the gin- 
^r and sugar, and boil them for 20 or 85 miiratea 
in the water, slice the lemon and put it and the 
cream of tartar into a large pan; pour the boiling 
rK|uor upon them, stir it well round, and when 
milk warm, add the yeast; cover it over, let it n:^ 
main two or three days to work, skimming it fre- 
quently; then strain it through a jelly-bag into a 
cask, add the brandy, bung <1own veiy close, and 
at the end of a fortnight or three weeks, draw it 
off and bottle, and cork very tight; tie tlie coriE 
down with twine or wire. If it does not work well 
at first, add a little more yeast, but be careful of ad- 
ding too much lest it taste of it. 

Spruce beer. 

Take, if white is intended, 6 lbs. of sugar; if 
brown, as much ti<eaclc, and a pot of spruce, and 
ten gallons of wattn*. 

This is also managed in the same way as ginger 
beer, except that it should be bottled as soon as it 
has done working. 

Jirown spruce beer. 

Pwiv 8 gallons of cold ^\ater into a barrel, and 
Uicu WiWu^ % ^aWotv^ tcvt^vq, y^\. \]aal in also; add .•• 
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iCIbs. flf mnlaiiet, with about J lb. of tlic csBcncc 
rTfimieo; Hrul on itsccttin^ a little cooler, ^ a pint 
nf pKxl ale ycait. The whole htMUg well stirred 
irrfillfii in'lhc barrel, nsiisl be left with the bunj; 
uutt'iirTunor three days; allcr which the liquor 
iMV he Imnu'diatcly bottled, well corked op, and 
locki-^l ill fsau-diist or sand, when it will be rifie, 
uA fit to drink in a ftirtnicht 

Rt'incmber th:it it shouhi be drawn ofT into quart 
n:ue bottlci, and M-ireil. 

Whif^' fpntce beer, 

F'jr a ca^k nf fi }^Honi, mix well together } lb. 
rfihc ptiroiit cMsence of spruce, 7 lbs. of loaf sii^r 
ni'It' into a clarific<l syrup* and about 1 }> {gallons 
'if hot water; and when sufHciuntly stiriTO and in- 

c-irporated, put it into the cask, and fill up with jl the husks, the iiuti must be fu'.st ]>owde>*cd conrsi> 
c&ld water. Then add about ^ of a pint of good !' ly, aiul afterw.irds beaten in an ii-ou inoilar, the 
i\e yeast, shake the cask well, and let it work for J bottom nf which is made prettv hot, by plncinj^ it 
3ofr4 days; after which bung it up. In a few days |j on the fiiv, till the whole runs nuo a thick kind of 

' " [ oil. In this state it must be pouiv«l into thin 



• lity bclnst very Tolatile, It requires to be boiled In 
a pot with a close cover, and not torso long a time 
as is requisite for cocoa. Its amniutic viinic ri-n- 
<lers it very pleasant to the pahue, and agiveable 

; to the stomachi and, at the s:(iiie lime, possessing 
the well-known coiTL-ctinj; properties of the sassa- 

I fras root, and the nutritious virtues of cocoa, it he- 
comes a valu»ble ailiele of diet to a gnrat varictr 
of invalids. It has bi*en found to ivcriiit exhausted 
stren|>;th more rapidly than eillier cocoa, chocolate, 
or any farinnceous si'ibstanres, and to sit lighter on 
the stomauli tlian cither aniniid or vegetable jellies. ^ 
To miihe chocolati:, 
lJn:»st the cocoa in a frying pan, placed on a 
clear fav; iiud having afterwards cleannl them of 



I 



it i&ay btf bottled off* after the usual manner, and in 
iveek or ten days it will be fit for use. If, on 
I'i&ging it close, about ^ of an oz. of isinglass, first 
Cwilved in a little of the warmed liquor, or in ci- 
der, be ■timed in, by way of fining, it will actpiiit* 
I (upiTior degn^e of clearness. In ])roportiun to 
tKf coldness of the weather, the quantity of yeast 



moulds of anv size or iha(>e that is agreeable; and, 
I when oold, tfie cakes may be taken out fur use. 
I The Spanianls mix with their cocoa nuts tf)o great 
I a (|uaiitity of cloves and cinnamon, besides other 

drugK without number, as musk, ambergris, &cc. 

The I'arisians ustr few or none of these ingredients; 



ihr.>il'l be iiiercase<i. Some, instead of venst, use i they oidy choose the best nuts, which mti called 
i^- or heer-groinids the first time of mnVing, and l! ctirarcii^ from the idace fif>ni whence they ui*e 
>fir:rwan!t the grounds of their former spruce ij brought; and with these they mix a very small 
'le^T. In warm weather, very little ferment is re- [■ uuantity nf cinnamon, the freshest vanilla, and the 
i|U:«4te. I' finest ■'•ugar, hut v(>ry seldom any cloves. (Jhoco- 

Sf.'Itxer "water. \' Irtte, fresh from the mill, as it cools in the tin pans 

Ticke of water any miantity. Impifgnatc it with j Into which it is receivt.-d, becomes sti-ungly electri- 
a^>:'j; ten times its volume of carbonic acid gus, by [■ cal: and retains this])ro|)erty for some time after it 



has been turiird rtut of the pans, but soon loses it 
' by handling. Tli«' ]iower may be otice or twice 
renewed bv melting it again in an iron laille, and 
' pouring it into the tin puns us at first; but when it 
iiccoinL'S dry and ftowdory, the power is not calla- 
ble nf bciu<^ revived by simple melting: but, if n 
Kmall quantity of ull\e oil be adibd, and well mix- 
ed viith the chocolate in the ladle, its ehxtricity 
will be completely ivstuivd by cooling it in the tin 
|ian as het'oiv. 

' An'tthrr mcthotl. — .\s llie pleasantness of choco* 

, late di-jM-nils, in a ;p'eal measure, on the method uf 

[ire{Kiring it fur the l:tMe, it is neresv:iiy that the 

' strictest attention be paiil to the following simple 

din-ction. Tu make tliin chi>c<d:ite, nut the milk 

and water on to hi>il; lhi*ii si*i-:q>e llie clirM'olate fine, 

from oiti- I'l two S(pi:4ie> tn a liint, to suit tlur slo- 

mach; when the milk uml water boils, take it oft' 

miX th"m thontnghly, and divide it into I'J ■ tlie fire; iliri>w in the chocolate; mill it well, and 

lATla, "wmpping caeli up s«:|u(rately in a piece si-rve it up with the fri'lh; which priJCc-s will not 

f wbtf? pajHT. \Vhcn wanted for um-* it is otdy | lake 5 minutes. Tin' Minar mav either be put in 

9e«Mrw lu dissolve it in a tumbler ufc(dd water, ' "'* '' ' ' ' ' if-i-i.- .^i.. ■• 

f £nc'lemr»Tiade will be obtained, ctmtaining the < 
ol' tlie juice and peel uf the lemon, and ready 

rrtefM.ii. 

JVutritii»u flieM.'c com/tosition. 

PuUrnze tqual quantities of sago and Imttnt I 

a; niiX ihf'in, arid stir a table-sponnful in a 

&f milk, to which now add a pint of boiling 

r. fS>»il the wIiijIi- fur a few minoli-s, fii-- 

3«1^ •'iiTi'i^. S'lifai'to hi' aildeil accDnliiig to I 



tuir^xA of a forcing pump. 

JJtjmd Mip^nemi. 
Take of water, 1 gallon, carbonate of magnesia, 
3 dnchms, and immvgnate it as above. 

JPoUun -water. 
Take one ounce of subcui'bonatc of potass, and 
iflkprvgr^te as above. 

Soda -afater. 
Take 2 ounces of subcui'bonatc of soda, and im- 
prr-^fcjile at above. 

Portable Ifmonade. 
Take of tartaric arid, } oz. loaf sugar 3 oz. cs- 
wrmctT of lemun, ^ drachm. I'owder the tartaric 
Me . •!. ar.*! the sugar verj" fine, in a marble or we<lge- 
V :y>J xnfrttar. (nbs*rrvc never to use a metal one) 
BA« ihcTii togetlier, and pour the essence of lemon 
«;».« th<rni, by a few drfiiis at a time, stirring the 
JB.XUS-C after eaeh adililion, till the whole is added. 



wiih the scrap'-d cliucohite i>r added atterwanlH. It 
sYiiMild never be nnde liefm-e it is wuntiMl; >>ecaus<r 
h<-uiin<; Hijiiin injun h the flamur, deblniys the 
friitli, ami >• p:u'at*i-. the IhmIv nf the choiolate; the 
»»il of the nut heinj; nh^ ivi <*!, :du r a few minutes* 
boiliiijr, or even >i:ii.«liii^ hm- by tlw lir*', l'» rise 
to the to]i, wtiii-h i-s the •■iil\ c;iU'.e wh\ this choco- 
late can otU-iid the m-ist i!i liciif htoiyiich. 

Till" i»ifu>«iii'i iif "'mmI well-i.i.MJf meadow hav in 



twcK. ' *l hi* hn ALe-l. widi hn-ail and bulli-r, Ncc. hi»iliiii; wii. r, in «li'- imiiiih r nf ti-a, ab-tnt three 
M^ f..'.* fhiMf II -iihI .»dults. ; qurirti rs nf lei •.mm- l-ir tw-i er three jjers<in-«, i.^ a 

I ------ 



Si^i'if' »I7 fitful. 

T*^ frot "f th»- ".ki^^tifui-i'trr^ islii^hlv « '■t«'» m- 
•d m rs^>i« p:in«ot SiMitli America, a « .i i.ofi ilioifi 
mUliv r.l i'.iet. 

fes •iiS-Utnce IS the fame as thit n!' e'lrcin: n'»l, 
liv n<raxi«<-f h>*:4i, isconvertiblf intftchirf-nl.iii-: fiMi 
■B llh*« {«r ■€•:%), its amm.ilic quality is di<'*i;i:iti d. 
ikuf, m a ground state, is enipb»yi-d in r/ie 
loer as coeoa tw entfl-e, hy hoilinf^ it in 



III ieni,;e fur the ti'lln^ and eMuin^ n-fiMtion, as 
idiii-li ■•upi-:i'ir t> til' >!rii d ha^i-s nf ( hitia, ari 
giild ni- sdviT aie 'lijiecl'T t-i cnppi-r :tnd leml. 

This li:ili\i- t< .1 iN :e< le dliilid :et it i-i ;;|-:tleful to 
ihi- p:d:i<i ; il i*^ s.iccli'triiit* .nei :ir(Mn:ilii', in-li .id ul 
!iiii' r :«iid •iiipvi-i-uiiKiln : ii i« slimulaiin;; tn tU«> 
^piiili ill tli." lunniiie^, '.i^iA c*m\\»"A>oj;. v>* vW 
w r\i » :il iii;^ht; it in ;iii'\-\»i\\m%\>, -.vwA wN"* v»\V\\ % 
ir.iM, hill HtnwhVe eftVit, :»\ \\v>\, »m ^^^ ^"^^^^ »*i*vtv- 



Xlt. bmomMceoaot of Hi arotuutic ijua- i, lions, proiauli:^ il'i^^aWois .»uA cva^Vc* avv*w«- 
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SnbstiUUefur tea. 

In con5»fM|Morr«» of llic Injurious olfott'* n:i t!ie 
KtOiiiarli :»ihI nervous sysu-ni, ^irtxlut-etl liy llit^ 
K-ii\-.'s nt' \hf oriciilril slinili impriciril iiiLo tliif; 
cmiiiry, iiTiMrr llie name ( if /'.'a, niixt'iivfi of Hri- 
ti>h hi rlis Ikivo been rc-conini'-ndt'cl as u siu'iNiinnc 
i\n' tea ituil ci»fl\'i: tor hn-akfa-.t, an<l an eviminj; iv- 
]iitst. An iiifusinn of the lollowin^ i'oiii|iuHitlon, 
1:iti>ly rcO'MiiineiidL'd lij an eminent pliysician of 
Kilinltur^ii, Iihs siuci^ lioon found mure ]il(M*>;ml to 
thr jmhiti', and nioiv SHluhriuus an un urtirlc of 
ilift, tlian <-itli'.T of tli« com portions of In-rbs. It 
i.s:in excellent nervous, stomachic, :nid in c:isi>» of 
iudi}»'Stion, or mJimC is termed *^ bilious affec- 
tions'* Hrisin*;^ eilher from debility or iw-rvou'? ir- 
ritaliility, it has |in»ved hii^hly Iteueficiril after slo- 
inafdiie hitlers liml entirely failed. It h:is, like- 
wise, this im|ioi'timt »dvan(aj>:c over ti>nie medi- 
cines, n\\i\ foreign U*.a and cutfee, that its lonp^ c(ni- 
tinned use uill not itijun: tUa stoinai-h; l)ul, on the 
eontifiry, by keeping up healthy diL;estion, and by 
({uietiii<; the nerves, is likely t'> prcvi-nt the orga- 
nic diseases fif the stonuich, whieh of hUe years 
liave apparently increased in V.in'ope. 

Take of the heeU of unftilded pi'tals of the rcd- 
roscr, dried, 5 parts, rosemar)' leaves, do. I do, 
b:dni leavi-s, do. *2 <lo. Mix. 

A dessert spoonful of this coinposllion is sufHeient 
for half a iiint of infusion. It is ma<b: in the same 
manner as tea, with su<:-ar and erejirn, or milk. It 
is sold at '2^. and iht. a nounil, — owl- [)ound uill go 
as far as two i»ounds ot tea. 

^inothev. — In Clermany the leaves of stra wherry 
flowers are snbstitnteil for i;r«'en le:u The foll(»w- 
ing are the diivetions for preparin;^ llieni. Tlie 
leaves witli the llowers ai"e tr) he {gathered in the 
^I>i'>"r^f while they are yon np^, ami only the smuoih- 
€*st and cleanest leaves selreteil, :'S they are not to 
be w a shell. They must be dried in tlii* uir, but 
Dot in the sun, as drv'inp^ them in the sun would 
lessen their flavour. To these b-aves tl»e (iermans 
give the appearance nf China tea, by first pinching 
their stalks clean off, then warmiu}^ the leaves 
over the tiiv, rolling them up in the hanil while 
they i*eniain flexible, and tlryin^ them thus rolled. 
M'hiMi the leaves an* tburouirhlv dried, the tea i«5 
lit tor use, and on bein*; mad<- < xrietly in the same 
manner as China {;reen tea, it is hardly possible to 
discover the ditfei-ence. The younjjf and tender 
leaves of the sloe tree or black thorn, whcudrietl, 
ofl'oM a g(»od substitute for fortri;ru tea. 

tSithxtitufi.' frr crtJJ\'.% cocoti^ Ofc. 

The ground sa*>'iaiVjis nut is an exeellent Ktd>sti- 
(nte tbi* cfillee, coc,;a, Ncc. fur bivakfast and sup- 
per, it is not only nuiriritiiit, ijut a more eflica- 
i-ious oireetor of the h:ibii, in r:i'K:s of eruptions 
of die skin ami scroftda, than the sr(>safras wnorl, 
or the c->m[iound deeoclinn nf sMrsaparilla. As a 
powerfid piTVcntive r-f iiitiini-ous all'eciions, il is 
|)Urtieularly valuable. It is :ils') an e.\i« llent urti- 
eli' of dl'.'t foriheumati*., {juut) , Mid ;.j>lhnialie. in- 
valids. 

.i/i-y.'/V;'.— .In Amirie:i the leases (.f dio bi.-rli, 
cr)mni>ridy cidled bibraij iv (ledunt lilit«>ii.i} :i|-i: 
generally ii- d f'r ]u'i-:ikt';e.r, ihsti-.nl if the Chi- 
nese i./a. It is a i^nili'f'ul ariMnuiii'. Iiilti r, ai.il is 
highly snlnl:ify :irid in\i:^<)ratio^-. It nii-lit ea^ih 
be eidi.ivul<--l in tbi- r-juiiiiy, and wijulu ihjuriili 
best in p«i,.,- li^br ^^:ils. 

tJ'firRii/i.s,'/tritf;t fur t-tl uwl r:JJ\e. 

The ill ellVrts tif diiiikin^ inULJi ti-a mid e'lJT-'e 
nre iiu;iii'i'.)m: tb-y i-Kix Jbe nerviiu:* i.yMeiii. :oid 
MT Siuii..- f f du* fill <-• \\bleh o«r;i>ion'llie p..l-y. 
Cort.e is inuile of Ihe v i.-s.K d iiiTi\e.-> tif a fui'i'ij;u 

>plHnt, oi'iin HSU'iw^iul (/ualitv. Tea is made of the 
• ■ar<-« of nn exotic plnnt, of a rcliixing ^ludity. 
CoAve and tea have u plvnsunt tuhtc, Mhen mUcd 



I with sugar and milk; and, used in mod.yatiiin, a?*... 

; harmless to those who have plenty of cr»-n:n or 
new milk to mix with till -m. Ttraisnowthe uui\er.>:il 
beeakfa'*!. in F.ogl:oid; liul \)0 ir pe-iple car. rid\ -jfL 

I Im'iIL) bux til'- Wj:?! «i'rl. wliich i> freipirMil/v 

■ adidt.t r:«ii-(l. Tli-.il t'.v ail-'cis tliv nerv^'«s, is imj- 
j. dent frnn its pri-venlin:^ sl.cp, oceasi^nin^ giil.i'i- 

ness and ilimuess «if siiibi; it is bad for ikts.-.-is 
troubled with wind or bile. 

j The msping^ of bn*ad will make e(pia1Iy as go-n! 

I a breakfast as Mr llutit*s powder, an<I is peHVi'lJv 

M holesomi'. Anv person mav make this snh.«tii!i''' 

lor cotfee or lea, w it bout being subjected to a fiiK', 

as no law can be nnnle to prevent people l"n«:" 

using their breatl in any form they please. ^11 

i well-b.«ked bread has a hanl cru.s't, moMly of * 

scoi-ched dark cob)ur: — widi a bread i-asp or pi- 

ter, rub the crust off, whirh will then npptrar nearfr 

j like groiind cotfee. Thj*ee or four table spoo»>fi I 

- of this powder are suflicicnt when mixed villi sih 

j g:tr ami a little milk, if it e^n be had, to ni:«ki-a 

, liquid for bivakfast for one person. Put the liria«l 

powder into wati'r, let il boil a few minutes, and 

II will b(» fit lor us*:. 

Milk and water and a little siigjir arc mor* 

Mhoh'some for bp-akfast, than tea or coftl-e. Tfck.fi 

' one-fmrth pail of a ^liiit of milk, and mix it villi 

three t{Marli.-rs of a pint of water, add as iinidi Mi- 

'. gar u.s will make il as sweet as milk, boil it, «<'l 

' pour it into a basin upon some bread cut snsull. T> 

make herb tea, take dried b.'dm, mint, and ngri- 

moiiy, in e(|^u:il 4|(iantitii-s, v ith a little sii);(! mv\ 

rosiinary, it th'-y ran be got: cut them small, »»<! 

j Use ihem in ibe sumt; manner as tea. Water grii>-l 

I is more nouri:»hiiig and wholebomc than li-:i <^ 

coHV'4'. 

*Inot/ipy. — lieech mast, or tlie beech tree, vVich 

is an oily farinaceous nut, and uas used in ilict, ip 

an i-arly ago, may bi* used as a substitute r>r c'l* 

fee when roasted. Well dried, it makes a wiiol**- 

some bi-ead, and, in this condition, il has ser^'-il 

ilfor subsistence in timi-s of scaix-ity; it is no v, 

j however, ust»d only for fattening hugs, puultn,^<^- 

A great fjnantitv of oil may be separated froni 

_ the beech mast, Ly expression. In Frani-e il il 

• procuivd in large ijuaniiiies, and used at table, in* 

j stead of olixe oil. It possesses an advantage whidi 

! the latter has not, of kce[iing a long lime wiibnul 

; turning rancid. 

' ^.indthev. — Koast any r|uantity of liorsc beans in 

a clean fr>'ing pan, over a clrar tire till thcv begin 

\ to d.trken in c<dour, aufl then fnmi the ]Kunt ot a 

I knite. continue putting frinall bits of honey among 

i llii'in, stirring them ail the while till they become 

(•fa deep L-hi-snut brown. On taking tlte.ni ctf the 

lire, tf) a qiiarl of beans immediately put ux\ ijUIiCO 

■ j of cassia-buds into the ])an, and stirthi.ni about lill 
W they gel cord, -\fler h»-ing ground ill tlie manner 

of e«'irie, Ifw juMsoiis will iletect the ililft Ti-iuc. 

I Hye t'liTt-fu-d uiih a few almonds, which fuiiiish 
j the n. eessu'\ proportion of fill, mav aho bo cin- 
r pbiMil as a si:b«'tiliile f)r cjlVei-. \Vheat iiiav be 

>ub-<!ilu1< fl lnr bans. 

. In'tf/ri: — '1 In- \i-l|ow beet root, when sliceiland 

I ■ ' 

' drii-ii iit a kilo, ami tspii-ially if grounil with a 
»:<iill i{iiai<tily tA' 'liiiki-y or Wisi Indin cofft-e, 
v»ill liiii.i^li :i:i rxc .Ibriit siibsiitul!.'. for eith:T. il 
ri'ij'iin-^ liiM'rh I-."!-. .Mi;^ar than forrigu eelTre, bnd 

, i-» .'•itineu li:<i siiMiiger. 'Iho-'e who ful'/nalo il 
.'■!i):d<l ii>>l strip tli>- pi. oil of its leaves lor feeding 

: eitlle, as is gMnr.dly pracLisKl, for this w ill injmxi 
ill'- :.;.rM-.vtli ■ i' ill,* plant, a'.iil malen.jlly uller the 
i|U..lui».;: of lb'- i::lee. 

:'. T'j lU.I.'J i;r'jrn r^'J^'tc. 

I I A ]ilea!^.inl be\era^e is (iiiink in (aermanVf called 
1 the aextrn ef.n'.-e, and is made as fidlows: 

I. 'V'aVlo s'ouuv\ vv^e -j^^oYw^, ^ocl olf the shrll cr 
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,'!.' ihe kernels, <hy them gnulually, an<l " of our own colonics uill come into moi'p general 

lh«iii ill a close \essi-l, or rou"»ter, kfe|>- .■ msv; and thiit forcij^UTs will no lonp'r liu\«; anv 

I 'iiiii!iu:«lly blimng. (.':iix* must bi' l:iken ' j^i'iiuikI to ussril, that ihc\ wry r.nvly meet wilUa 

II 111" I i.t^i iln-in iwj iumlIi. Tukt: ortlii-si* cu|» ofiolmibli' I'ofl'i-o in Kiighniil. 

; ri-, ^riiirjil liki* uiIht co'I'it, halt :ni » Innt/irr mvtft'ul. — I'oiir a pint oF lioilinpf water 

;• . ••!' tiii\i il \« itii :i i.li'-.u-lint ot'otlii-i' oof- on an (iinii'e of ('olVt'i': K I it bnil fivr cirsix ininiiti's, 

.'.'•■ lilt uilli *>*i,<ir, villi (If Miili>iMl milk. . tlicn iioiir out a ciipfiil two oi' ihn-v tim< <, uud iv- 

\\i\\' ;)l A;4ys lii-<M) i-.?t«' ■iiii-<l a uliiili.-«tiiinr nn'n il a^ain; put Iwd cir tliri-r isinglass cliips into 

z'i- •I'lii; niitiiiiii-nt fur ni:oi, and iln-ir it, oi* a hiiup or tuo ol fini- sm<^ii'; tioil il five: mi- 

>,i.diMi->. Ii;i\e bi-rn fnunil V\ vuvr .dn- nutrs lonjcvr, M't the pot b\ thi* fiif tr> keep lint 

I'lii »:)s iif lilt; \i"CiT;i, ami li) ri'ni')M.' : for ten mimUeK, anil tin- cotfi-e will be beaiitlfully 

r<iii,il:iiiit'>, uln.'ii i.iilur iiK-dieines have ' i-U-ai'. Some like a Miiall hit of vanilla. (!ivani 

I- •!. .^h ;«■ .I'Ji* aii; l«n»k«-il iijkmi to be So shonlil always bi: sirr\efl uilb citVi-e, anil <ilh«'r 

■»'iuij: III il-. t') hi" '•pariu};ly n>ed, eitlier . ponndt-d s««;:ir cantly, or finn 1/i^bon hUj^ar. For 

II iii''.-i i.a1I_\ , b\ b«-lnj; r'i;i>lril, tin y ' forei«;iiers, or ihosi: w bo like it rxtit-nndy strong, 

• :. :i i'.-'Mit iju dii}, ami hem-e liavr no make only ei>;lit dishes fi-om tliife ninuTS. If not 
ili'v- tb.Hi i-jlVi I'. Tills e'ltf'i' i-s alM) fivsli mastrd, lay it hefon: a fire till hot and <li'y; 

]. 'I'!..'.!! Ill uiili iiN-Hii i>j women or put the hniallest bit of fiviib butler into a pix*- 

..^ I 'I .1 ■> irlv.- iVkUii di.i iiiIl;;> p< etiliar li» . hrj'xin;^ p:in, when Imt throw the co!fee into it, anil 

|i<s>t il about till il be tK-^heiied. 

-■:-:''i'.i. — V »l i- ai'-ru ii d'fuitnt <«f (.'olVi-e Ukosl eetiaiiilyproinoles wat(')ifnlne!=H; or, 

■1 !<.< pi-iiiiipb-' I dii i\iit to rtin'i:<\ ibi'i in other wiM'fU, it buspends the ineliuation I0 slrep. 

i-.f I'i.il -.} »iir: 1 'll-iw in;; piiii *is. anij iIm' "To tliosi*, th'-nfon*, who wij»h not tf» bt^ sulijri't to 

■■>.ik III i\ !«•■ tln-ii I'lM-'iniMH-iid'-tl. l^t llii>« inelinatioii, coirei* is nmlou^ledlv iiivlrnible to 

I 'j-- ('i.t-i'Ml brown, ihi-ii add ti'i'-!li liiitli-i\ wine, ati« r ilinner, or perhaps to an> olln r lnpn)r. 

pi- I.- s ?■» lliiiii, whib" hot, in tin* lad|i\ Wfiv eotf-T substituted iiistciid ol' wine iiiinie- 

with e-i!-< ., or i-nvirr lb<' ladle and ^bake diati-ly after diMnei', il M-t-oii more than proliMblu 

; uh 'lc iitMv 111- wi-ll uiixtd. ! lb:it marsy advant:i;;i's wouhl How fi*om il, both to 

7v 'i}i:h' c'ijf'r. I iJic hi-allli of iiidi\iiIuaUand;;iMu-rul I'muomy ; an<i 

•r I'l-'.r' I- i.s iiiipoii-.d from M'lelta. li is it Hei-ins not improbable thai by drferrin^ ui»tlre, 

•• u. jtb of its oiipr ri'ir ipiality to brin^f , or tea, b.i \hW as is usually prai-tised, \\v. inlemtpl 

; u'.r-- !i!i'Mi II tin; f 11 o\ ih^ t-iiciiiii'tam-es digt-^tioii, hikI add a m-w- load of mattrr to that al- 

.• TiiAto>.irv. I. 'Viw plant ^li-udd \n: . ivady in the btomarb, wbieb, after u full meal, il 

,1 <:•-% siri.tlioii :tiid iliiimie. \l. Tlie her- ' not a matter of iuditrt-renee. 

t;i 'i'- th iniuj:hly ripe In-fore they are. IVr.sons alllietial with asthnKi have found great 

■*> ^ ''•>' "'»>''* ^'■> be Will dried in the ' relirf and e\en a cuii', by drinkin<; very stii:)ng 

i. K--pt al a 'li-^taiM-e from any sobstaiice, coflVe, and those of a plilrgniatic habit would i\<i 

., -Ill-'*, ilriid fi-h, 6:i-.) b\ whieh tin* well to Uike il tor breakfast. Il is I'Hlher of a dn- 

ItMii':- ••I'lhi- lii-ny may In- injured. ing natui**', and wiih eorpulent habits il would hIm) 

k •.■■ti'..- Ill fi ■! j'l'tif.n, il s!jou1i1 hi- made " be adMsable to taki' il fur hn-akfast. 
.♦■s» Mwh I hi nir<, eai-efidly roaMed,and »1rahitin imthitl oJ'pri'fnirin:c crtfftf. 

'.i'Z ' n- a 1"' V4 mi:iMti->, ri'duced to]iowd»T, ". The Arabians, when lln-y lak<: thrir eofle«' off 

«:i4''i\ iht.is: il; t.b«- linviuri" will then be I thi: fire, immeilialeJy wrip tin? vessel in a wet 

n---' <;• oLi'i pi it'll. Ihit f-.ir eommon use, . doth, whieh liiieM tin- liiimir insUuitly, makes it 

' t -iMi •■■■ill pI:i!it.iTi >iis ix, ill ■^iMiend, of . cri'am at tin- top, and oceasiotiH a moiv pungent 

•jU.li'v. :»:i:l till.- l-llnwiir^ mode of [ire- strum, whiili tin y take gri'at jdrasuir in KiiuHiiig 

•i.\ •>■■ :i'!.»p!f"l. up as tin: eoHre is poU!-iii.; into the eups. Tln|\", 

if'-vx'-^ -il .'ibi Im- cartfdly roasted, by a like all olh«r nations of the I'.ast, drink iheireotleu 

• ■.•[ii-ili-:ti '»t h> ■ I. sr<uvliing.bitl iiotbtU'ii- wilhout su^ar. 

People of till- fir'-t fashion iisr nothing but Sulta- 

iJiii.; 'h- ri.fVii- ba< [upu found pit f«'iMbIr na col!ei-, whieh is pii-parcil in the follow ing maa- 

'Z, ■■• « ■c:%tr tin- 1 ittri- ppici-ss is tlionj;bt in^i-, Hruisr the oiiiward hu-k or drieil ^»ulp, nml 

ut. :«:i<! I' iM- on tin- <>idis of thf in n'lar, . pui it inio an iron or earthen pan, which m pUeet) 

■ •• 'oli': i.ily -iiib-iLiiiOis, whieh ar«: n-ii up .u a i-li:ireo;.| fir--; tlii-u ki'rp stirring it to ami 

i-i:n..-. " f:-o, iisitil it biMoiiiiS a lilllr brown, Iml n-4 i)f m» 

•. i'.'..- 'ill. 'v "-sht r p'lt, wiih doubb* dri p a roloiir as eomniou rotfe**; tlwu thrnw ii inio 

• . 1. * .0 il ''v\X w.i'-r luiiil !•!• pnieid, lo boiling wat«'r, adding at least the loiirih put ot ibe 
•• ' ■?: ■ I'l^'iii r •irm.- a-< jomiiIn d io iiivtai'il lio^k^, wbiib is tlii-n buileil all.»;.'«llitr in 

I* r'j. '.- »• i...ii->ii:,f to in- II-.. d. .>iio[d ■ \\\,' iii-ini i r ot oih'i- roll". «■• Tin- hu««vs niu-l he 

. ■ : I .•■! ■' i> '.*, \'''.\\ b -il.'.^ V ..I I-, I, 1.. j,i ill :i \, o I'.iy p|:,fi', und p:i» k^ d up M'H rl"sr, 

f ..:•■■. ' ■ I Ilk* :. «• i;i -t -M^i-I fill... ; |..r- ilif U-j-i ii'iiiiidily spuds lln- ll.i^'-'nr. 1 In- li- 

. • f .- ■ I---. l!i. win: • < I • ..'i^-. N'-. f" i|'i v pi.pr- 1! ill this iii.oi'.nr isrMi-rinrd pn-l«-i-a- 

..■; . •;■!■. ir '.. . ■■:•■>. 1^ this I.;. » , ai.I ' til' r. I |,c rivneb, wle-ii :li»'> wrn- at 

- • I .'"• ■ s • " .u\- •,!. . "fs. ;■ i...i I 1 :i. i',.. I- ,.i|i , lilii- kiii^' ■ I N- loi'ii, s.iw ;;:i oiImi' e--t- 

1^. .' .1-1 :.■■■» ■!. i- ..1 ;••■ !.. n-v i, |. i|; .,<,k. ;.m.1 il.- \ t ■■niil tb" ibnour i-t i» wry di - 

L».i.. I': I/...- . .■'■■■■It ■•Il -ii.-lli';i l.i-.i!-- .1 n! .i-i'" ..I'l' : 'b- I. v* an !■■» <«ia-«iiiii to Uvj 

».-.i' s«- i:i«K I «.;■ i-".|i |iii.;i' i v -■■^;i|-. .|, it ji id h • 'oi'' r i;i«lr 1-i e <; ii il. 

l:,.- .• 1'. •!■ i .'. 1 1 ..ii «i.. ,..• o|\;.. i| j,, .,|j |.M,:...iii|i'> lb.- S'diaiit e-itU-i- van only L- 

if. If • ■.■■.■ Il r .;.' toj. . \\ !i o i|ii ii..td- -■< Il |-.' ili« til •■;;!■»»■ •-. t ■!■.»' ill- Im- k-» li.iie 

•••i» II.!.':. ...I :,i '.% ricii^ i.i l.i^iln.:; llM li- <--il. I ti.i > . d I In V ..M" l...| LiOi II ijlli il. Ill C>I - 

\pri.* I . .■ ;• •■ : • Il I '.1 w..' 'f 1!. :i-|.. U ij. • !. ■ .,i; t li- i,i ' i i .1 h- 1 ri.Miill ii" , lb" i^l « •-..bK' 

*% ».e.". .X :v ..ill. si lii,: . II- I- Il jl ■\.iiu" ili.-^ Ii.kI ■.. Inn In O., i-»^i-. ;'|I> iiiip.iiud. 
I It «; - "» ii ■• .■ '. il iif I >■*• I •■i.d ot ill. ^.,^.■/^■■ /»!'■/;/ tn 'i;.' 'i . ^''Jh*'' 

iiiU'ir iii'ivi 1,^ |t ,Mi, il I. .11 1^ ilin I- or lour Tim jiiov" is «<»ii«<i-'is lu i»iui\m"V\\»^ \»v\v "a swv.vW 

It lia« Mi^'ur \i i!ii- I.I T' »v.i) >tii n/tlit . bi|f Mi .nl\ llaim- ii\ a \.iu\\», Vo vvevi.w^yWAv \\\\>., a 

minKtht.-^: plain •;ji'. r/i */.-, if is Uj h: ; \i -,-1 lot m ciiliar e-»nsVv\wVu«\ vs Vi*\»v^'»^^"-*^ ^^^^*^*^ 

I m mkokMoma mi.^l MduM',- piiMiuciton .. u a fcir;»i^lii-kul»-i\ V'A, w^^v'iv j^\.vo»jia*».\»v»vw\\v. 
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and ine1o!ic<1 In a cnso of Riinllar sliapc; to which 
il iiiiist lie soUlereil air ti{;ht at the top. The easo. 
to be ahovo an inch wider than Uic pot, ant] de- 
scending; sonu'whitt less than an inch below it. It 
shonM he. ciiiirely open nt thif bottom, ihws adiuit- 
tinj; and coidinin^ a body of but air runnd and nn- 
dernrulb Uie pot. Tlie lid to l>o double, and the 
vessel, of course, fiu'iiished with a convenient han- 
dle ami spout. 

'I'lie cxtr:ict n»ay ho made, either with I»ot water 
or cold. If w:tnif:d fur bpeedy use, Imt water, not 
actually builingf, will be pi'oper, and the powdcrcfl 
cofTrt? being; added, close the lid tight, stop the 
S(>out with a cork, and place the vc^el over the 
lamp, jt will soiin bej^in to simmer, and nmy re- 
main nuMttrnded, till the coficu is wanted. It may 
then be .str.iined ihr.)n;;h a ba}^ of stout, close li- 
nen, which will transmit tlie liquid so perfectly 
clear as not to contain the smallest pailicle of the 
powiler. 

'l'hou;;h a fountain lamp is preferable, any of 
the common small lamps, seen in every tin shop, 
will answer the {Mirpose. Pui*c spermaceti oil is 
re(|uired, and if the wick be too hi^h, or the oil 
not }!^ood, the consequence will lie smoke, soot, 
antl extinction. The M'ick should be little more 
than one eighth of an inch high. In this process, 
no trimming or other attention is required. It may 
he left to simmer, and Mill continue siix:.meringail 
night, without boiling over, and without any sen- 
sible diminution of quantity. 

Pavimin mcfhod ojfmakhiff coffee. 

)n the first place, let the coffee be of prime (quali- 
ty, — gi'ain, small, round, haixl and clear; pertectly 
dry and sweet; and at least three years old — let it 
he gently roasted until it be of a light brown co- 
loin*; avoid burning, for a single scorched ^"ain 
will f^ioil a pound. Ix:t this operation be perturm- 
ed at the moment the cotfee is to be used; then 
grind it while it ii yet warm, and take of the pow- 
<ier an ounce for each cup intended to be made; 
jmt tliis along with a small quantity of shredded 
ftaflVon into tlie upper part of the nnichinc, called 
a grecque; that is, a lai*ge coilee pot with an upper 
n.^ceptacle made to fit close into it, the bottom of 
which is iK'Hbrated with small holes, and contain- 
ing in its interior two moveable metal strainers, 
over the second of which the powder is to be plac- 
ed, and immediately under the third; upon this up- 
\icr strainer, pour boiling water and continue doing 
tf) gently until it bubbles up through the sti'ainer; 
tlifii iihiit the cover of the muchine close down, 
plsne it near the tire, and so soon as the water has 
drained through the coffee, rirpeat the oiu-nUion 
until the whole intended quantity be passed.— 
'I'hus all the fragrance of its perfume will be i-e- 
laineil, with all tlie balsamic and stimulating pow- 
ers of its essencir; and in a few moments will be 
obtained — without the aifl of harlsborn shavings, 
isinglass, whiles of eggs, or any of the trash with 
whicb, in the common inotle of pnrparation, it is 
mixed — ^a beverage for the gods. This is the true 
Parisian mude of preparing coffee; the invention 
of it is due to M. dc ISelloy, nephew to the Cardi- 
iiul of the same name. 

Coffe.f!'. imlk. 

Boil a dessei-t si)oonful of giouod colfee in about 
a pint of milk, a qiiailer of an hour; then put into 
it a shaving or tuo of isinglass, and clear it; let it 
hoil a few minuies, and set it dn the side of the 
fiiv to line. This is a very fine bi-eakfast, and 
should be sweetened with real Lisbon augar. 

T|^ose of a spare habit, and disposed towaitls af- 
fections of tlie lungs, would do well to mako tliis 
ibeitr btcukfuat. 

To make mum. 
-Slum is M kind o( mall ii^uor, mu&h di'uuk iu 



Germany and formerly In England. The name 
commonly occurs in tlie statutci relating to excise- 
able liipiors. 

Take G3 gallons of water tliat has been boilecL 
into a third pait, brew it with seven bushels f>C 
wheatiMied malt, one l)ushel of oat malt, and oi>«= 
i busbel of ground beans; when it has worked o'T' 
fermeuti'd awhile in a hogshead not too full, pti. it 
into it of inner rind of fir, 3 lbs., tops of fir an cJ 
birch, 1 lb., ctiriluiia bcnetUcUu^ 3 liaiuisful, flow- — 
crs from aoUa^ a hand or two; burnet, bctony mai ~ - 
joram, pennyroyal, wild thyme, of eacli a handful 
of elder flowers, two hanilsTuI, seeds of cardamoa-:a 
bruised, 30 ounces; biU'l>erries, bruised, 1 ounce. 

When the liquor has done woi*king, fill it \\\^ m 
and at last, put into the hogshead 10 new laid egs^ -=» 
stop it up close, and iu two years it will be fit *f * 
use. 



MUCILAGINOUS OILS. 



To make oil of sweet alimmU. 

It is usually made from bitter almonds for chea -f * 
ness, or from old Jordan almonds by heat, the c "^ > 
from which soon grows i-auk, while that from fre ^^i 
liarbarv almonds, drawn cold, will keep g^td i~<c.>i 
some time. The almonds are sometimes blandi cr <] 
by dipping in boiling water or by soaking son-^e 
hours in cold water, so as to pail with tlieir sL ■ n 
easily; but arc moi*e usually ground to a pasccr, 
which is put into canvas bagsj and pressed betwe-«^n 
iron plates, in a screw press, or bv means of a 
wedge; 1 cwt of bitter almonds unblanched, piro- 
duces 46 lbs. of oil; the cake jMiys for pressing. 

J^ut oil 

Is obtained from the kernel of thc^zel nut, aud 
is very fine; it is substituted for oil of ban; as 't 
will keen better than that of almonds, it has be<n 
proposed to be substituted for that oil; it is drank 
with tea, in China, probably in lieu of cream, and 
is used by painters, as a superior vehicle for their 
colours. 

Oil of mace 

Is obtained from nutmegs by the press; it ishof* 
tery, having tlie smell and colour of mace, but 
p;rows paler and hanler by a|;c; S lbs. of nutmegt 
HI Eui'ope will yield C oz. ot this oil. 

'rnte oil of mace by exprestum. 

This oil is red, remains always liquid, or soft, 
has a strong smell of mace, sub-acid taste, and ii 
imoorled in jars or bottles, the lower part being 
i-atiier thicker than the top; 1^ lbs. of maoc will 
yield in Europe an ounce and a half, troy, of oil. 
Olive, aalail, or tweet oil. 

This is the most agreeable of all the oils; it if 
demulcent, emollient, gently laxative, and is alio 
used as an emetic with warm water; dote, 1 ox. 
troy, or a large spoonful: also externally, when 
warm, to the bites of serpents, and when cold, to 
tumours and dropsies. Kank oil is best for plat- 
ters: but fi-esh oil makes tlie best hard soa^i. 

Castor oil. 

This is either imported from the West Indies, 
where it is obtained by decoction witli water, 10 
lbs. of see<ls yielding 1 lb. of oil; or from tlie EaiSt 
Indies, whei*e it is obtained by gi-inding iu a mor- 
tar, with a hole in the side for the 8ui>eniatJ(Ht oil to 
run ofl', being in common use there for lamp oil. Or, 
tliat made at home b^the press, which is tlie best, 
especially some that is ])repai*ed from cold blancii- 
ed seeds, with the eye taken out. 8omc cliemistt 
are said to take out the colour from tlie foreign oils^ 
by certain additions, and sell them for English, or, 
us it is called, cold drawn castor oil. The virosity 
communicated to tlie oil by tlie eyes of the sords 
4 iiiuy \>« ^ot. rvd cA \yj vvkUang; thu oil witJi Uoiliug 
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)r with wetk (^ of vitriol. It ii soluble in 
[lirit of wine, and iti adnltenUion maj thus 
>vercd, if thought necessaiy; but as all the 
have nearly similar qualities, t^e taste is 
it fi)r practical purposes. It is purgative in 
' fnoii 1-2 itn oz. to 1 1-S oz. floated on 
stilled water, or on wine; or if it does not 
stay well on the stomach, on some tincture 
i; or made into an emulsion with yolk of 
1 a little distilled water, with 20 drops of 
r, aiid a tea-spoonful of simple syrup; it 
> be used in clysters. It is particularly use- 
*e a stimulant would be hurtful; as it ope- 
ickly without disturbing tlie system; also 
ly ill swelling imins. Contrary to most me- 
on frequent repetition a less dose is suffi- 

Oilofcroton. 
oil is extracted from Molucca grains, or 
nuts. In its cliemicsil qualities it agix^cs 
tor oil, but is considerably more active, as 
drop, when the oil is genuine, is a power- 
irtic. 

Jiape oiL 
is made from ra|ie seed; it dries slowly, 
uta softish soap, fit for ointments: thcmu- 
contains may ba got rid of, in a gnrat mea- 

adding halt an ounce of oil of vitriol to 
s of the oil. 

To purify rape oil, 
allowing is a simple method of rendering 
et|UMl to spermaceti oil, fur tlic pui'poies 
ination. 

br washing the oil with spring water: 
rftecte<l by agitating the oil violently witli 
tart of the water. This separates the par- 
the nil, and mixes tliose oi the watex* inti- 
rith tliem. After this upemtion, it looks 
yolk of <*ggs beat up. In less than forty- 
orathey seiiarate completely, tlie oil swim- 
thc top, the water, with all fecidcnt and 
us particles, subsiding to the bottom. This 
rery much improved, by substituting sea- 
the place of frt'&h water, 
r i»nii-ess of washing, the oil does not lose 
etitli pait. The ex|M:rimi*ikt can at all 
; made in a glass decanter, or in a chum, 
ock at tlie bottom, the water to come up 
r to the cfM'k, by which all the oil can be 
r, aftf-r it has ik-iiositeil its imj^mrities. 
ermfthod. — ^To 100 parts of oil add 1^ or 
eni rated sulphuric acid, and mix tlie whole 
i^iLitiun, when the oil will become turbid, 
I black i.th-gn-en colour. In about three 
of du hour, the colouring matter will be- 
»llect in clf>t«; tlie agitation should tlicn bo 
lOfd, and clean water, twice the weiglit of 
luric arid, be adile<l. To mix the water 
oil and acid, a further agitation of half an 
I br n <{tiikitf'. 'ilie mass may, afterwanls, 
/I clarity fur eight days, at tiie entl of 
me ihp-<' sepantc fluids will \*vi iierveived 
•srl; tJie up|R*r is the clear nil, the next is 
liuric arid and w:iter, and the lowest, a 
imI or fecwla. Let tlic oil then be sejiar.it- 
iT|thon I'nyHi the acid and water, and lil- 
■TfUgh cotton or wool; it will be nearly 
col'Ktr, smell, or tiMe, and will bum 
hI qnietly to the last «lrop. 

T'tpitrtfy vegtrtabU oil. 
Spoumis fif iiil, add 25 ounces of rorhc 
4 mil, dMvd««d in pimnds of boiling 
After stirring it about half an hour, add 15 
/ Mine acid, still contiuuing to stir it. 
■4 fiBrtj-cighl hours, when the fine oil **^<11 | 
I ihs MHbee, aod Otca draw it off. Such | 
■rf sB ofrr thg coouuiut, nud mo r^u J g 



qnantity yields double the light of whale and flih 
oil, witQOUt its offensive odour. 

To make pumpkin oil 

From the seeds of the pumpkin, which are gene* 
rally thrown away, an abundance of an excellent 
oil may be extracted. When peeled, they yield 
much more oil than an equal quantity of flax, lldi 
oil bums well, gives a lively light, lasts longer 
than other oils, and emits vezT Tittle smoke. It 
has been used on the continent for frying flsh, &c. 
The cake remaining afler Uie extraction of the oil 
may be given to cattle, who cat it with avidity. 

Jiecch nut oil. 

Beech nuts are not only an excellent food for 
pigs, but they are known to yield an oil, fit for com* 
mon purposes, by the usual mcdiods of extraction* 
To extract oil from ffi'ape itonea. 

In Italy an useful oil is d'raWo fi^m the grape 
stones. In order to set>uratc the 'seeds from tne 
husks and refuse matter, the mash is put into ft 
bucket with some water, and worked about with 
the hands, until the sc^eds, from their superior 
weight, have fallen to the bottom of the vessel. 
They are then to be removed and dried in tlie sun, 
or by any other wav, as soon as {rassible; when a 
sufficient quantity is collected, the whole is to be 
cround in the same kind of mill that is used for 
hemp and cole-seed: being then cold drawn, a fine 
oil is procured, which is scarcely distingtiishable 
from common olive oil. The refuse matter, being 
scalded in a little hot water, yieMs a fresh iK>rtion 
of oil, though of an inferior (juality, which burns 
excellently well in a lamp, giving out no unplea- 
sant odour, and vcrv' little smoke. By taking the 
loppings or priming's of the vine, excellent viue^^ 
may be made fi'om tlic Same, and even wine with 
the aid of sugar. 

ANIMAL On^ AND FATS. 

Hog'''M lard. 

This is obtained like the rest of the animal fats 
from the raw lard, by choppingj it fine, or rather 
rolling it out to break the cells m which the fat is 
lodged, and then melting the fat in a water bath, 
or other gentle heat, and straininu; it while warra| 
some b(til them in water; but the tats, thus obtain- 
ed, are apt to grow rank much sooner than when 
melted by UieniMi'Ives. 

JVeat^s feet or trotter oil 

Obtained by boiling neat's feet, tripe, See. in 
water; it is a coarse animal oil, very einoUient, and 
much used to sotten leather. 

7 b puiify trotter ail. 

Put 1 quart of trotter oil into a vessel containing 
a quart of rose-water, and set them over a fire tiQ 
the oil melts aiul mixes with the rosewater. Stir 
well with a BpfH)ii. When protterly combined, 
take tlie v<-sscl from the fii*e, aii<l let it cool. Now 
take off the i>il with a spoon, and add rose-water. 
as before. A\'heii the oil is again seiwrated and 
eh'unsi'd, set it in a cool place. The principsl use 
of trt>tter oil is for the making of cold areain, in 
which its qtialilies exceed thoM*. ofevciy oUicr oiL 
To prrpaiv oil from yolks of ejKga, 

Boil the eggs b:u-(f, and after separating the 
whites bn'ak the yolks into two or Inreu pieces, 
and ntastthem in afrving pan till the oil begins to 
exude; then iiress them witli fvrf great force. 
Fifty ei^gH yii.lil al»out 5 ounces of oil. Old eggs 
}ielil tne greatest <|iiantity. 

^intither fnr7/iMi<— Dilute tlie raw yolks w itii « 
lai*gr pn>poi'tion of water, uuA u\\^ ^V^^^^ ^ ^v\v« 
to MiiKU-ate the a\h\im«:n, w\\«l VVkC o\ >ii\>\ t\we «^ 
fill! top afltr fentu«Vmv; wivaA \A»c,a.w\ >i»» ^*1 ^"* 
k«*liarated by a tuniMil. 
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To refine spermaceti. 

Spermaceti is nsually brou|^ht tiome in casks; 
and, in some cases, has so little oil mixed ivith it 
as to obtain the denomination of head maiter. It 
is of the consistence of a stiff ointment, of a yel- 
lowish colour, and not tenacious. Besides the 
head matter, there is also a quantity of sperm ol>- 
tained from the oil by filtration. Indeed, in all 
g^d spermaceti lamp oil, which is not transparent, 
particles of the sperm may be seen floating. 

Having the head-matter, or filtered sperm, in 
order to puri^ it, first put it into hair cloths, and 
with an iron plate between each cloth, to the num. 
ber of half a dozen, or more, submit it to the ac- 
tion of an iron screw-press; and, as the oil does 
not separate very readily^ it will, in general, be ne- 
cesury to let the cakes of sperm be pressed three 
different times. The third time the cakes will bc- 
eome so dry that thev may be broken in small 
pieces with little ti*oubIe, and then put in a furnace 
containing ]-3d water, and 2-3ds cake. Let tlie 
fire be raised sufRcicntly under the furnace to melt 
the cake, which it will do hefore the >viiter begins 
to boil: after which, boil the whole together for 
about half an hour, taking off, during the boiling, 
"what scum and other extraneous bodies rise to the 
top^ then let the whole be dipped out into a tub, or 
other coolers. After it is completely cold, take off 
the cake of spermaceti, wiiich will be on the top of 
the water, and cut it into pieces. Supiiose, for ex- 
ample, that tlie cake weighs one hundred weight, 
it will be necessary to have a furnace, or ratlier a 
moveable kettle, where the light is tlu*own in such 
a way that the process can l)e observed. Having 
taken one huiidi*ed weight of the unrefined s|)er- 
raaceti, prepared as above, melt it together with 
about 3 gallons of water. As soon as it begins to 
boil, add, from time to time, small portions of the 
following liquor, say half a ]>inl at a time: — Take 
of the alkaline salt, or pot-ash, 7 pounds. Pour on 
it 2 gallons of water; let tliein stand together twen- 
ty-four hours, and from the top dip off the ley as 
wanted, adding more water occasionally till the al- 
kali 18 exhausted. After boiling the spermaceti 
for about four hours, having during the process ta- 
ken off the scum as it arose, let the kettle be re- 
moved from the fire, and after remaining about a 
quarter of an hour, dip off the spermaceti into 
suitable coolers. This process must, in general, 
be repeated three times. The third time, if the 
processes have been properly conducted, the sper- 
maceti will be as clear as crystal; and then, after it 
is cool, the only thing necess:)ry to make it fit for 
sale, is to cut it into moderately small pieces, 
when it will break into tliat flakey appearance 
which it has in the shops. 

To wweeten, purify, and refine GreenUmd whale 
V and seal oil. 

The oil, in its raw state, is llltered through bags, 
about 41 inches long, with liroular mouths, ex- 
tended by a wooden hoop, ab«»ut 15 inches in dia- 
meter, fixed thereto. Tliese bags are made of jean, 
lined with flannel; between whiuh jean and flannel 
powdered charcoal is placed, throughout, to a re- 
gular thickness of about half an inch, for the purpose 
of retaining the glutinous particles of the oil, and 
■trmining it from impurities; and the bags are 

auilted, to prevent the charcoal from becoming 
lieker in one part than another, and to keep the 
linings more comnact. The oil is num^ied into a 
lai^e funnel, made of tin, annexed to the pump 
through a i>erpendicnlar pipe, and passed from the 
funnel into another pipe placed over tlie bags liori- 
sontally, from whence it is introduce^t into them 
bf AMka. The oil runs fi-om the filtering bags in- 
to • eiMtcm, Mbout 8 feet Jong by 4 feet broad, and 
•*# «B^ mMdc of wood, and lined with lead, and 



containing water at the bottom, about the depth of 
5 or 6 inches, in which are dissolved about 6 ounces 
of blue vitriol, for the purpose of drawing down 
the glutinous and offensive particles of Ute chJ, 
which hafe escaped through the charcoal, and 
thereby rendering it clean and free from the un- 
pleasant smell attendant upon the oil in the raw 
state; and, in order to. enable the oil thus to run 
from the bags, they are hung in a frame or rack, 
made like a ladder, with the spokes or rails at suf- 
ficient distances to receive the hoop of the bi^ be- 
tween two; and such fi-ame or rack is pj|aced in a 
horizontal position over the cistern. The oil is^ 
suffered to run into the cistern until it stands to 
the dei»th of about 2 feet in tlie water, and there to 
remain for 3 or 4 days, (according to the quality of 
the oil), and is then drawn off by a cock, which is 
fixed in the cistern a little above the water, into a 
tub or other vessel, when it will be found to be 
considcnibly purified and refined, and the oil, after 
having undei^une this operation, may be rendered 
still more pure, by passing a second or third time 
through similar bags and cisterns. Hut the oil, af- 
ter such second and third process, is di-awn off into, 
and filtered through, adfdilional bags, made oC 
jean, lined with flannel, inclosed in other bags, 
made of jean, doubled, when tlie process is com- 
plete. 

To purify fsh oils, and apply the refuse to useful 

purposes. 

llie object of tliis invention is tlie refining not 
only of fish-oil, but of the oils obtained from all 
animal substances, and also from expressed vege- 
tables. The mode of [lerforming this is by mixing 
the oil with an infusion of tannin. Mr Si>eers, of 
Dublin, recommends tlie tannin of oak-nark, but 
I any tannin, whether natural from oak or other 
barks, or artificial, will answer the purpose, llie 
mode which hcnrefers is the following: Take eonal 
quantities of oirand soft water; in the water infuse 
and agitate for a day or two about one-tenth part of 
its weight of tannin; it is then to be drawn off fine, 
and the oil and water to be mixed and boiled for 
some time, and tlicn set by to cool. The tannin 
will, by means of chemical attraction, unite with 
the gelatine or mucilage, and, being heavier than 
oil, will sink below it; but being lighter than water 
it will swim above it; in other words, this refuse 
matter will be found between the oil and the water. 
The oil is first to be drawn off and then the refuse 
matter may be obtained. This matter may be ap- 
plied to the formation of cements and stucco; or to 
the comi>ositioii of paints and varnishes; or to the 
composition of an excellent blacking for leather, 
which will by tliat means be made water-proof. 

Another method — ^A method of purifying com- 
mon fish-oil, and rendering it equal to the best 
sperm oil, by the use of animal charcoal, has late- 
ly been discovered in Denmark. The description 
is very incomplete, but mentions that beef bones, 
whifch have been boiled, are made into animal char- 
coal in a peculiar way. The charcoal is mixed with 
the oil, and repeatedly agitated for two months, 
afler which it is filtered through several strata of 
charcoal, and used as soon as made. The quantity 
of gas evolved by the bones in the oiieration is con- 
siderable, and is used for lighting the manufactoiy 
and adjacent buildings. Ttie residuum is mixed 
with clay for fuel. The loss in this process is es- 
timated at 15 per cent, and the gain is equal to 40 
per cent, leaving a balance in favour of the dis- 
co vei-y of 25 per cent 

The peculiar method of making the charcoal, 
])robubly consists in not heating the bones too much. 
It is well known by the animu charcoal makers in 
London, that if tlietemperature be raised too hi^, 
the charcoal is worth notliing. 



JImtther. — ^Take m gallon of crtulc Rtinkine oil, 
nd mix with it a qujirtcr of an ouiico of powderLMl 
•■ halk, a qiiHi-tcr of an oiiiicc of liinr, fluked in the 
air, ami half a pint of wMter; stir ihcin top^'tlicr; 
land vhcn (her have Mooil Runic hotirii, add :i |iint 
■ ^ vMtrr, and t«o o:nic<vs of fK-arl-ashi'S, hiuI place 
«.he mixtun* otit a fiir that will just keep it siin- 
inrrinf;, till the oil appirars of a light ahiltcr co- 
I'Mir, and Itas lost all smell, cxceirt. a hot, pvasy, 
ffoftp-likc sctrnt. Then snneradd (lalf a i)iiit of wa- 
Xer in «liich one ounce of salt has been dissolved, 
aind hannf^ boiled it half an hour, iK)ur tlip nii\- 
tnre into a (intper veuel, and let it stand for some 
dull, till tlic oil and water seitarato. 

If this operation be rciH.'ated sevrnd tiroes, di- 
Tnini«hing each time the quantity of in)rredi(>nts 
oiM- half, the oil maj he hrou<;hi to a very light 
voloar, and be remleretl criually sweet with the 
v'ltnmon tpermaceti oil. 

Oil panfied in this manner is found to hum 



COOKERY. 1^3 

To prepare oih for the manufacture of hard toap. 

Let the nil be ground in a mill, along with a 

quantity of fine new-slaked lime, till it becomes of 



the consistence of thick cn-ani: this being done, let 
an iron pan be filled «me-eighth full of this mix- 
tui-e, to which is to he a(l4le<l an e(pial (piantity of 
unpn'pared oil, tin; whtde being well 8tirre«f to- 
gether. A briak finr is new to be made under tli« 
pan, the contents of which will soon swell to tlie 




to l>e a<Ided and stinvd briskly in, till this ebulli- 
tion is suppirsseil; the lime being now united to 
the oil, the mass, when cold, will be of the consist- 
ence of WAX. To make hartl soap with die oil thus 
prepart'd. let tallow, rosin, grease, or unprepared 
oil, be :'cbled in the i>ropoiiion of one half, and 
melte<!. to wliich add a ley, made of mineral al- 



fnuch better, and to answer better the pur]>oses of j kali. W hen a perfect combination has taken place, 
\lic woollen manufacture. If an oil fie wanted thick- . by boiling and stirring, let the soap he taken out, 
erand more unctuous, this maybe n.'ndered so by | and cleansed into frames: from which there will 
tfe addjtjm of tallow or fat. ' be, as usual, a <imall discharge of impure ley, aAcr 

j which the soap is ready for use. 
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COOKERY. 

Ta bail meatHy £jfc. 

Thit moat aimjilc of culinary processes is not 

often performed in perfecthm, though it does not 

rnioin; so much nicety and atten<lance as roasting; 

X£* ilum the pot well, and to ktrt-p it moderately 

boilii^, and to know how loi^g the j<Mnt n'cpiirt^s, 

eonprefaends the most useful point of tliis brsinch 

of enokcrj. The cook must take esiK'cial care tliat 

tKe valer reallv boils all the while she is cooking, 

or ibe will be deceived in tlie time. An adept cook 

will manage with much less fire for boiling than 

1^ nan for roasting, and to last all the time with- 

m( BKarh nwmding. AVhen the water is coining 

v> m boil there will alHa\A rise fi-om thf> cleanest 

wmtai. a scum to the top, tliis must be can-fid ly taken 

ciC ms won ai it appears, for on this denencN the 

Em\ appearance oi a boileii dinner. AVheii you 
ve akimmcd it well, put in a little cold water, 
w^tch will throw up the rest of it. If let alone, it 
bniU down and stickn to the meat, Mhich, in- 
of looking white and hfialthfiil, will have u 
anil uninviting apiH*aranc4*. 
iv cooks |Hit ill milk to make what they boil 
kill*, but this does more harm than g('HMl; 
np the meat in a cloth; but if it is well 
It will have a iniirh moi-e delicate ap- 
i«wi- tlian when it i« imitlled up. 
Pni the nj»-at into ctdd water in the innportion 
I a qiixrt to e\en' pound of meal; it hhonld 
CfAf-|f-«| during tlie whole pnK*es» of Iniil- 
', liut only just so. Water )ie}ond what is ah- 
jtrly iK-c-t^arr rvnden the meat less savoury 
d w r^kms th** brrrfh. 

Tbe w »(«r should l»e gradually heatcil acconl- 

I I'.i ih*- liiicknrM, kc. of the article boiled; for 

, a lr|c of mutton of 10 lbs. weight should 

oTiT a modfrate fire, which will gi-adu- 

ihe wairr witliout tauhiiiff it to boil, for 

fur^ iuioatea, if the water boiU much 
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sooner, th<> meat will be hanlened, and shrink up 
as if it wen.' scovcIumI. U«.H:kon the time from its 
first coming to a boil; tlie slower it boils the ten- 
<lerer, the plumper, an<l whiter it will be. For 
thos«* who choosf tlieir food thoroughly cooked, 
twenty minutfs to a i>ouri(| uill not be foand%oo 
much for genth- simmering by the side of tlie fire. 
Fn'sh killed meat will take much longer time 
boiling than that wbii*li has bei-n kept till what tha 
butcln-rs call ripe; if it b<: fi*c>xh killed it will be 
longh and hanl if stfwed ever so long, and ever to 
gently. The si7.<> of the boiling |K>ts should be 
adapted to what they aitr to contain; in small fa- 
milies mc rec<)inm<-iid block tin ftauce-i>ana, ficc ai 
lightest and sidevt, taking cart* that the covers fit 
close, otherwise the introduction of smoke mar be 
the means of ;;i\ ing the meat a bad taitc. Hecfand 
mutton a little iindenlone is not a great fault, but 
lamb, i>ork, and veal are uneatable and truly un- 
wholesome, if not thorfuighly hoiIe<l. Take eara 
of the rupior in wlitch poultry' or meat has been 
boiled, as an addition fif pea^, herbs, kc. will con- 
vert it into a nourishing soup. 

7 " bake mfutn^ tfr. 

I'his is one rif titc cheapest and most eonvenicnt 
wnvs of dressing a (linn'>r in nmall families, and 
nltiion^h the g<-ner:il siipi-riority of matting must 
be alloued. still certain joints and dislies, such as 
le;;s ami luins nl' poik, li-gs and shoitldert of mut- 
ton, and filh ts lit \r:il, will bake to great advan- 
tage, if llif mr:il be gord. ^e^i(les those joints 
abii\e menti'>ned, ^»e sli.ill enumerate a few 1>akcd 
dishes ubich inav be pa Hn-n ho 1 v i*ecom mended. 

A ]»ig will n SI lit to the b:ik<-r pn*pared for liak- 
ing, <[\i uM ha\e iti ears and tail covered with but- 
t<-red ]iap( i\ and a bit of bolter tiec' up in a pieca 
of line 1 1 to baste the luck ^»i^h^f^V\wv"«\%t \\.^\\\\<% 
a pt t . ) bl i »t r r . U w e\V Xv^VeA a \% aoui\^«c«^ ^^^^ 
to a roastt'd one. 

A go«»!«'j prtpnrc^ l\%« a^mc i^a ^ t«aA\w^ «« 
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iito« ♦ .OMx. -v u »t -::-r. uT- -TiaitT ^wiu. 

'.icui.t. -V ■.■■«. iitr . .-j» f.'i mt II aul i*j»7»ir & 
-*«t.i< T-. • «r k kjM««>i .iiti lUL .iiL'f i mj^n 

.i^kAi ' »ck- '.ui . r^-;.aii.<zit:'Mi:«'it ai{> 7ii()er.an*l 
o»« • JUT 1 »«. iL>ui--> .n i iuMcRMLei^ betted 

.•CI*. 

V -.Mu*. i *>«.«. -^u 'lUi, 'lui 'fi Hiak for an ho'ir, ts- 
<ti. u.. -uu 'lu^tn It t iKnien«U:iv ht^r-;'! oveo, 
:uk» .uilti .1 ^iHhv. JUMi >Ji ;i :iii«u.' da^our thin a 

..X. '««i. ikuaov< tmi nMuisnreU should hare ft 

uai. .» 'io-^i luu H/iiic iitft 01 •Hitter spmd orer 

iteia. ''wris » lie 1 1 !ftr^ iiiHi Autftrd, herrings ftnd 

V* MN »4^ •»'. II k Joiwii ^n, «ich Tinegftr ftnd a 

u'.ic >••£«• uio '.iL>i jvm: vith piiper. 

V tauv. H-vf^**"^'*^ '^^ aintf .15 for roasting, with 
i .«w Hi> if luiier ^iti 1 little milk, put into the 
^iMi ui«i nuUti 4tf kcittl uiuedv V ill be found nearly 
.-«iu^ u -u4»uii<; >n ihe wme manner legs and 
^iM ift iKt-i -4 lit be e«i>iallv guod with proper ve- 

* v. ii>^ ii*n^ ftimaiC'..' t.T ruHSting is to have ft 
<i^ .>.,, .•kt..^\!^ !••■., jc ^ cknur brisk oiti.*, acconling 
.1. ■.«. ••^.. ui«j 4t:i^tic ^>I'*be joint thnt isputdown 
u IK. -^.i. V jii/ic. «h'.> docs not ntUMid to this, 
li.i Ik . .V. kis^ilI *>.>u«!ly inoom]ietont to roast tIc- 
.uwtt i^i t>vii>. All :\>ii«iiig should he done open 
.1. ..iv ui\ .1* wiiSila'.c the moat from its gross 
■ \i . a.. *, ^.i !«. ( 1 1 w i I ScvooK-i bakod i nstead of roast- 
skI. r*u u-.iii: NiKmUl Sv' put dowu at such a dis- 
'u.,«,^- 'iv;u '.iio :iiv li"* t-.> uubibe tlie heat rather 
^.•.K Ix^ V , iiiu iyn*c us plumpness nnd good qualitj 
>iil4 K ^L..AiiiaIly diie\l Up, Hiid it will turn shriv- 
.Vi\, U.J KkiJil iilcaj>;i-c. \Vhen tlur meat is first put 
^•u'-i-u 'I i» u«xv.-M.iry to see that it h:ilRnccs well 
■•«• Ik- -{Hi, .•iIktwim: the process of cooking will 
\. UiV civubIiM)nK\ When it is warm, begin to 
\«^- !*l ^»cll, ^Siich piv\euU the nutritive juices 
Aca;j:i(^, tjul, ii'u^iniixHl, additional dripping must 

V i-H.'d TlH' ih.tl [>UrpO!ii'. 

V^ \\> <»piiiikliii£ with salt wl^ilc roasting, roost 
4:«ic t.oiik'i uiHiKUiM} with it, an thu penctratiiigpar- 
ii;L^ 'i AW -iaU ha\e a tendency to draw out the 
*..!ii...! julcc^i huHcvcr, a little' salt thrown on, 
'■'k.. .u«i (atJdi>vkii, is soiuciimes necessary, with 
^.. . ..^ !iu id*. When the smoke draws towards 
.V ?u c, ui.i iho dropping of the clear gra\T begins, 
. « I ^.iv sl»u that the joint is nearlr (lone. 
i»i .1 .,}^^ 'Ifilic iKi^K-r, bantu well, and dredge it 
». vlt Ifi.i, uiiifli brings (HI that beautiful brown- 

^« taliikli Ml il\<-ii i-iKi.'kU-d meats look so inviting. 

W iiU 'vn-ud u> thi; likue iieccsKai^ for roasting 

J. .Ml III .il.i, iL \kill \4i-y Hvcortliiig to the difTer- 
«. . ^^ •!.- I'iitM it has been kept, and the temi)e- 
X ■:' i:»«: uciih^i-. lu MUiiimiT, d) minutes may 
V. . . >. .1. x' vuUril to h.kU uii hour in winter. A 
y ■' ■ \ \v . » *.\^ * p ^'if ihc ohiltiiig currents of air, 
\ .,'i> ,As.\*\. Ih.- vdd housewife's rule is 

V , .« .. '\ . i.uv ihaii 4 iptarter of an hour to 

. K u u.»*4 iuUauvi's it proves prac- 
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..«. .. .^ !«itib« the liun, the chine, 

. » ., i.%. .. .w ^.4W ihe skin raised, and 

\ ^. ...... K.i «.ai^\ done, take oflfthis 

\ k . . , t. 1 II .. -L* ii'Wh It up. 

\. ' , ^ ...i^ >iv%u, ami if » fillet or 

u«,» ihat fts liulo of it 
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\\ 't.u (HMirly done, baste 

"* i^w - : — a loin, 

icrwise 
Stuff 
W>«i&V^^« v*^ »^«^ M>«i iiMi^n, ftiKl tkever 



fui '^ •'^ > ^- ■ ^.*^' Wtitfw^MSlinrftloii 
.V. fV %^ » •,.»«« ^- \ * Ain. kmfe, uthcrwii 
\a a«.i1i f ^ t « ««• « « >. 4 « «' «) Ih' iiiftiMge. StuJ 



' :t rq^ PjI ft little dnwn gnrr In the dish, and 
■ LMe h ip with apple saoce in a torene. A spare* 
r.-y ^>il-d be basted with ft litde butter, ft little 
iuft of £<wr, ftiid some age and onions shred 
sciaII. Apple sauce is the odIt one which saits this 
■ii*h. 

Wild fowls require ft clear brisk fire, and should 

be roasted till they are of ft light brown, bat not 

too much; yet it is a common fault to roast them 

till the gravy runs out, thereby losing their fine 

I flavour. 

I ' Tame fowls require more roasting, as the heat is 
longer in penetrating: they should be often basted, 
. in order to keep np a strong froth, and to improve 
their plumpness. 

Pigs and geese should be thoraoghly roasted be- 
fore a good fire, and turned qaickly. 

Hares and rabbits require time and care, espe- 
cially to have the ends sufficiently done, and to re- 
medy that raw discoIotu*ing at the neck, &c which 
proves often so objectionable at table. 
To rebate time in cooktry. 

Mutton. — A leg of 8 lbs. will require two hours 
and a half. A chine or saddle of 10 or 11 lbs. two 
hours and a half. A shoulder of 7 lbs. one hour 
and a half. A loin of 7 lbs. one hour and three 
quarters. A neck and breast, about the same time 
as a loin. 

Beef. — ^The surloin of 15 lbs. from three hours 
and three-quarters to four hours. Ribs of beef 
from 15 to )iO lbs. will take tliree hoiu^ to three 
hours and a half. 

Veal.—K fillet from 12 to 16 lbs. will take from 
four to five hours, at a good fire. A loin, upon the 
average, will take three hours. A shoulder, from 
three hours to three hours and a half. A neck, two 
hours. A breast, from an hoiu* and a half to two 
hours. 

Lamb. — Hind quarter of 8 lbs. will take from an 
hour and three-quartei*s to two hours. Fore-quar^ 
ter of 10 lbs. about two hours. Leg of 5 lbs. from 
an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half. Shoul- 
der, or breast, with ^ quick fire, an hour. 

Pork.-— -A leg of 8 lbs. will rc<iuire about three 
hours. Griskin, an hour and a half. A snare-rib 
of 8 or 9 lbs. will take fi-om two hours and a half 
to three hours, to rojist it thoroughly. A bald 
spare-rib of S lbs. an hour and a quarter. A loin of 
5 lbs. if very fat, from two hours to two hours and 
a half. A sucking pig, of three weeks old, about 
an hour and a halt. 

Poultry . — A very large turkey will require about 
three hours; one of 10 lbs. two hours; a small ooie 
an hour and a half. 

A fuU-gi-own fowl, an hour and a quarter; a mo* 
derate size<l one, an hour. 

A pullet, from Iialf an hour to 40 minutes. 

A goose, full grown, from an hour and a half to 
two hours. 

A green goose, 40 minutes. 

A duck, full size, from 30 to 50 minutes. 

Venison. — A buck haunch which weighs from SO 
to 25 lbs. will take about four hours and a half 
roasting: one from 12 to 18 lbs. will tak* three 
hours and a quarter. 

To broil 

This culinary branch is very confined, but ezeel- 
lent as respects chops or steaks; to cook which in 
perfection, the fire should be clear and brisk, and 
the grid-iron set on it slanting, to prevent the fist 
dropping in it. In addition, quick and frequent 
turning Hill ensure good flaifour in the taste of the 
article cooked. 

7^ fry meata, &c. 

Be always careful to keep the fiying-pan clean, 
and see that it is properly tinned. When frying 
I any tori (A* iii^, tkxiX ir% VBuosn Ui % «lQth, and tboa 
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iiur them. Put Into the |mii plcntj of dripping, 
or ho;;*! lani, and let it be boiling hot brforc put- 
ting in the fish. Butter ii not so good for the pur- 
pane, as it is apt to bum and hUckcn, and mukc 
thrm soft. When tlie^' are fried, put tlicm in a 
dish, or hair sieve, to drain, before they- art; sent 
to tikhle. Olive oil is the best article for fr>'ing, 
tut it is Terj expensive, and bad oil spoils ever}' 
thiiig that IS dressed with it. Steaks and chops 
shoulil be put in vhen the liquor is liot, aud done 
quicUr, of a light brown and turned often. Sau- 
ft.-ig(-» should be doue gradually, which will prevent 
thvir bursting. 

To make a Movoury dUh of veal. 

Cut some large seoUops from a leg of veal, 
spread them on a dretser, dip them in rich (^ bat- 
t<.T: season them with cloves, maoe, nutmeg, and 
pt- pper beaten fine; make force-meat willi some of 
th«- veal, some beef tuet, oYstcrt chopped, sweet 
hrrbs shrrd fine; strew all theie over tiie collops, 
roll and tie them up, put them on skewers and 
r«st them. To the rest of the foroe-meat, add 
t«o raw eggs, roll them in balls and fry them. Put 
thrm into the dish with the meat when roasted: 
SLfl niakc the sauce with strong broth, an anchovy 
or a sli:Jot, a little white wine and some spice. Let 
it ur-w, and thicken it with apiece of butter rolled 
ifi floar. Pour the sauce into the disli, lay tlic 
TXieat in witlithe force-meat balls, and gamisK with ' 
lemon. j 

Lamb^t kidneytf au vitu 

Cut your kidneys lengtliways, but not through, ! 
pul four or five on a skewer, lay tliero on a grid- j 
smn, o\«?r clear, lively coals, (lOuring the red gravy 
into a bo«l eai-hlime thev are turned; five minutes I 
e« the grid-iron will do. Take thrra up, cut them 
iripifC€%^ put them into a ]>an with the gravy you 
La«e aavi-ff, a large lump of butter, witli iN.'p]K*r, 
fl«lr^ a pinch of flrjtu*, glass of Madeira, (cham|iagnc j 



^nK^^ pieces to make your sttifilng, \1z. one pound 
of veal to one i>ound of sjdt pork minced extremely 
fine, well seasoned witli salt, ]>ep|)er, spices, and 
mixed with three eggs spn>nd a layer of this stuf- 
fing well Ukinced ovi-r the wliole shoulder to tho 
deptli of an ii»ch, over this, muslirooms, slips of 
bacon, slices of tongue, and carrots in threads, co- 
vtT this witli stuffing as before, then another layer 
of mushrooms, bacon, tongue, &c when all your 
stuffing is useti, roll up your slioulder lengthways, 
lie it with a thn^ad, cover it with slips of larding 
and tie it up in a clean wliitc cloth; put into a pot 
the bones of the shoulder, two calves* feet, slips of 
bacon, six carrots, ten onions, one stuck with four 
cloves, four bay leaves, thyme, and a large fogeot 
of parsley and shallots, moisten tlie whole with 
boudlon; put in your meat in the cloth and boil 
steadily for throe hours. Try if it is done with tlie 
larding needle; if so, Uike it up, nrcssall the liquor 
from it, and sot it by to grow cold; pass your jelly 
through a napkin, put two eggs in a pan, whip them 
well and ])our the strained liquor on them, mixing 
both together, add iH^piiercoms, a little of tlie four 
spices, a bay leaf, thyme, [larsley; let all boil gent- 
ly for half an hour, strain it througli a naiikin, put 
your shoulder on its dish, pour tlie jelly over aud 
serve cold. 

Shoulilgr of mutton. 

none the larger half of'^vour slioulder, lard tho 
inside with well seaKoned lanling, tie it up in the 
shape of a ballcHm, lay some slips of bacon in your 
pun, on thf'iu yr)ur meat, with tlirec or four car* 
rots, five onions, three cloves, two bay leaves, 
thyme, and tlie bones timt have been taken out, 
moisten with bouillon, set .ill on the fire and sim- 
mer for tliree hours and a half; garni sli witli small 
onions. 

Sht'r/j*9 ionpfuet. 

Fifleen tongues are sufficient for a dish; wash 



it h^tl*?r) fry the whole for two minutes, and scne ' and clestn them wril, throw them into hot water 

Terr h'«L j. for twenty ininute% wash tlieni a^j^uin in cold water, 

Todrt9taffnelwiththeJlavoitrnf^^amr. i| drain, dry and trim them neatly, laitl tln-m with 

Cut ttie meat of along-kept ralibit in thin slices; !■ seasoned lanliii;; and tlie small needle, lay in your 

~ i« tbrni on a dish, and season Hith pcpt>er and | i»aii slips of hacon, tour carrots in pieces, 'four 



chnpfied parsley, chibol, shallots, and a little ;} onions, one stuck with two cloves, slips of veal, 
^TMf oil; split a fowl ttt the ^»ack, bone it ail to the ■. two hay lea\e9, thyme, and a f:<gt;«>t of Miallots and 
l*f« and wings, stuff it with tliis, then sew it up, ' parsley; put your toii};ui-s in, rover them with slips 
Bwd K'vr it its natural form; brace it with hlicesof , of Ianlin|r, nioisti'ii the ifthole witli bouillon, and 



ham, covered over with slices of bacon; 
it about a qiuirter of an hour, then add a glass 



let it simmer fi\e litnirs. 

I'u mtik't} an fj'nlltfut ragout nf cold veal. 



nf vhite wine, m little brrHJi, a faggot, i>cpiKT and I F^ither a neck, loin, or fillet of veal will furnish 
■lit: when dune, till and skim the &auce, add a lit- ' this «'xcelleiit r^igout, with a vei-y little ex[>ense or 
%y^ culli«. and siTVe uji the foul. I ti'oal)l<'. 

7*9 miJct artificial f^^» and hacun. li (^'nt tlic veal into Iiandsoine cutlets; put a piece 

Make char bUncuiunge in a ifthite dibh, cut it | of butter (ir rli'andri[)|iin>; intoatryingiian; as soob 
i-.to rrviinds with the top nf a tea-ctqt, and lav tliem '! as it is hot, flour and tty the veal of a light brown; 
(T- rif disli on wliich it is to he s<'rved; make yd- || take it out, and if you have no gravy ready, put a 
^ V Ixitch flummery, run it into a small tea-i-n{i, ' pint of hoding watrr into the fryingpan, gi\e it a 
It. rh^ t-.rm r;f the yolk of an egg, an< I place oniMHi ! boil up 
«-vli n^u'id of the bluncmange. (yiit s\\ straight 
f'lccv-s tA blancmange, on uhich lay thieir btit aks 
fi preserved damsons, aud serve all on the same 



Brfost ofvcal^ fflacee. 



ip for a minutr, and str.iin it into a basin 
uhile you inakt* sunie thii'krnin<; in the following 
manner: — Put ahmit an ouiie«- of hutter into a stew- 
pan; as s<M)n as it loclts, miv >»ilh it as much flour 
as Mill ih'v it op; stir it o\ei' thf fiiv for a few mi- 
iiuti-H, and i;iMihialIy :<iiil to it the gravy you niailo 






Oj vonr bnatt as'srpiarr'as j»os>ible; hone it, in the fry in';iiLin; if! lh«'m >>imnu-r together for ten 
d rfrtw t!»e cut pieces together uilli a threail; put ! minntr^ (till tliuiMo^hly inooiporalrd); S4-ason it 
r tri-f a pan «ilh a ladle of veal bouillon, cover it '{ \»ith pfppi-r, salt, a liUh- inaci-, and a wineglass of 
«nk sIkc* 'f salt jiork and a butten-d (laper, pre- r nmslipiiim e:(t'<up, or uini ; strain it thi-ough a 
v»^a«lv adding two carrots in bits, fiHir onions in > tammii, to the ni< at; ant! slew \cry j^cntly till the 
gM«rs,' two bay leaves, t»u clutes, |M'piKTand s;dt; | m<-at in (hm-ou^hiy unrinrfj. It }iiu ha\c any rea<ly 
^U w-m^ c'mIs on the lid as well as Ik-1o«; when | boilfd li.ieon, L-ut it in klii-i s, and put it to wtu'tu 
t*o-<>iin1s done take out the vegelahles redticr with the ni«-al. 



}w gr«iv to j<*lly, turn your meat, and K't on the ' 
r till doae; it'iakea ia all two liourt and a half 
■ vcrj gentle fire. 



To maht ir«/ ciih^. 
T;ike the hrsl end ul n Vivv^^A i^^ xm\^\^\« wA 
cut it in thr»'e iiifcei; Vuke \\\c mAV\ «i\\ v& «\^A 



Shmddrr mmalatUHte. I eggs hoi led \ym\\ , at\t\ aVice vXic "si Wwc*, v\\ft ^ ^^'^^'^ ^ 

• A^ Matky ikoakkr of wmi, cat oT tha j; be cut ihroush \hft muVWt, V«o wMk»ni««« % vm 
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deal of rmrslcy chopped fine, and some lean ham 
cut in thin slices; all these to be well seasoned sc- 

Earately with Cayenne, hlack pepi>cr, salt, and a 
ttle niitin<fg; liaVe rt-ady a mug, the size of the 
intended (:akt>, with a litrii; butter rubbtHi on it, ]>iit 
a layer of veal on the bottom, then a iHyt-r of egg 
and parsley, and ham to fancy; repeat it till all is 
in, lay the hones on the top, and let it be baked 
three or foiu* hours; then take off the bones, and 
press down the cake till quite cold. The mug must 
he dipped into warm watt.T, and tJie cake turne<i 
out with great cun*, that the jelly may not be bro- 
ken which hangs round it. 

Portutptene method of drenaing a hhi of pork. 

Steep it during an entire week in red win«% (cla- 
ret in pmference) with a strong infusion of g:u'lic 
and a little spiee; tlien sprinkle it with fine herbs, 
envelope it in b«y hraves, and bake it along with 
Seville oranges jtiqu es deoiro^fle, 
'to make dry devils. 

These are usually composed of the broiled legs 
and gizzanls of nnultrj', fish bones, or l)iscuits, 
taitce piqimnte. Klix equal parts of fine salt, Cay- 
enne pepper, and cun*ie powder, with double the 
quantity of jiowder of trufncs: dissi-ct a bnice of 
woodcocks rather under roasted, split the heads, 
subdivide the wings, &cc. &c. and powder the 
whole gently over with the mixttire: crush the trail 
and brains along with tlie yolk of a hard boiled 
egg, a small portion of poundecl mace, the grated 
)>eel of half a lemon, nnd half a s|M)onful of soy, 
until the ingredients be brought to tiie consistence 
of a line paste; then add a table-spoonful of catsup, 
a full wine glass of Madeirsi, and the juice of two 
Seville oranges; throw the sauce, along with the 
binls, into a stew-dish, to he heated wiui spirit of 
wine— cover close u|) — light tlie lain]) — ^and keep 
gently simmering, and occasionully stirring, until 
Die flesh has imbilted tlie gi*eat('r part of the liquid. 
When it is coinnlrlely saluraleil, pour in a small 
qoantity of salad oil, stir all once more well to- 
gether, put out the light, nnd sone it round in- 
stantly. 

To make an olio. 

Boil in a broth par, a fowl, a pailridge, a small 
leg of mutton, five or six poun<is of large slicrs of 
heef, an<l a knuckle of vt.'td; snak idl tlx^se without 
broth for some time, turn the nu-jit to givi* it a 
good colour, and atld boiling wuti-r: when it has 
Doiled ab(»ut an hour, add all soils of best broth 
herbs; this broth, when good, is of a fine brown 
colour. 

To fiot It'ff of huff. 

Boil a leg of beet'Tlll the meat will come ofT the 
bone easily; then mix it with a cow hi'r-l, prcviouH- 
ly cut into thin pieces, and seasun the wliole with 
«ilt and spice: add a little of llic liijuor in which 
the leg of beef was boiled, put it into a cheese-vat, 
or cullender, or some other vessel that will let the 
liquor run otf; place a very liea\y weiy;lit over it, 
and it will be readv for use in a \\'a\ or twr). \\ 
may be kept in souse made of bran bdih^d in wa- 
ter, witlk the addition of a liille vinegar. 

'7 pot br-rf 

Cut it small, add to ii sonu*: united butt(T, 2 an- 
chovies boTu>t| and washed, and a little (;f the best 
j»epper, heal fine. Put lln-ui intr) a marble mortar, 
and beat them well to.:;elher till the meat is yel- 
low; put it into pots an(l cover with clai'ified butter. 

'I'o pot eels. 
Cut them in pieces al-out four inches long, sea- 
son with a little bealt-n niace, nutmeg, pepper, Sidt, 
and a little sal pnuR-lla beaten tim:. Lay them in 
n pun an<l pour as mmh elarificfl butter over as 
will cover iL Hake hnW an liour in a quick oven, 
iiii projHfrJ}' done. Then lay them on a co;irse 
*Joih to drain; wtmt quite •old season them again 



il 



the same way. Then lake ofTthe butter they wers 
baked in clear from the graty (^the fish, and se; 
them in a dish before the fire. 

When melted, pour the butter over tlicm and 
put by for use. 

Potted lobsti^ or crah. 

This must be made w ith fine hen lobstcn when 
full of spawn, boil tliem tlioroughly, when cold, 
])ick out all the solid meat, and iiouud it in a mor- 
t:ir, it is usual to add by degives (a very little) fine- 
ly pounded mace, black or Cayoiine l»epjier, salt, 
and, while pounding, a little butter. When Ui« 
whole is well mixen, and bent to the consistence 
of paste, ]n*ess it down hard in a preserving-pot, 
pour clarified butter over it, and cover it with wet- 
ted bladder. 

To make JBoIoffna tausa^et. 

Take a pr)und of beef suet, a pound of pork, a 
pound of bacon fat and lean, and a ])Ound of beef 
and veal. Cnt them very ?mall. Take a handful 
of sage leaves chopped fine, with a few sw«»ct herbs. 
Season ]ut:tty high with pepper and salt, take a 
large! well-cleaned gut ami fill it. Set on a sauce- 
pan of Mater, and when it boils, pnt it in, first 
pricking it to prevent its bursting. Boil it 1 hour. 
To make Oxford naugaffct. 

Take 1 lb. o! young i)ork, fat and Icani without 
skin or gristle, 1 lb. of beef suet, chopped fine to- 
gt^ther; put in ^ lb. of grated bread, half the peel 
of a lemon shred, a nutmeg gratiMl, 6 sag:c leaves 
chopped fine, a tt?a-spoonful of pepper, and 3 of 
salt, some thyme, savory, and marjoram, shnti 
fine. Mix well together and put it close (lows in 
a pan till used. Roll them out the size of eommon 
sausages, an<l fi-y them in fresh butter of a fine 
brown, or broil tliem over a clear fire, and send 
them to table hot 

To make Epping tatiaages. 

Take C pounds of young pork, t|uite free from 
skin, gristle, (u* fat; cut it small, and beat it fine 
in a moilar. Chop 6 pounds of beef suet very fine, 
shred a handful of sage leaves fine, spread tlie meat 
on a clean dresser, and shake the sage over it. 
Shred the rind of a lemon ren- fine, and throw it 
with sweet herbs on the moat. Grate two nutmegs, 
to which ])Ut a spoonful of jtcppcr, and a large 
spoonfid of salt. 'IMirow the suet over, and mis 
all well together. Put it down close in the pot, 
an<i when Ubed, roll it up with as muoh rigg af 
w ill make it smootfi. 

'Jo make Movaloyt. 

Take 3 pounds of young pork free from bone 
and skin; salt it with an ounc« of salt^petrc, and • 
l)ound of common salt for two days; chop it fine; 
lut in 3 tea-spoonsful of pepper; a dozen lagc 
i.-aves cho])ped fine, and a pound of grated bread; 
mix it wt.ll, fill the gius, and bake them half an 
hour in a sl.kck oven: they are good either hot or 
cold. 

To mak'f beef a In mode. 

Take 11 pounds of the mouse buttock, or clod 
of beef, cut it into ]iieees of 3 or 4 ounces each; 
put 2 or 3 large onions, find *i ounces of beef drip- 
ping into a lari^e deep ««tew pan; as soon as it is 
quite hot, ilfuir the ineitt, and put it into tlie stew 
pan; fill it sufiieienlly to cover the contents with 
water, and stir it e'lntinnully with a wooden sikxmi; 
when it has bren on a quailer of an hour, dredge 
it M iih Hour, and kei;]) Joing so till it has been stir- 
red as much as w ill thicktm it; then cover it with 
Ixtiling water. Skim it wln-n it boils, and put in 1 
drachm of black ground p<'}q>er, ^2 of allspice, and 
4 bay leaves; set the pan by the 8i<le of tlie fire to 
stew slowly about four hi»urs. This is at ouce a 
savouiy mid economic;d dish. 

JiouiUi, 

Take \hfi ^\u cud» ol ^^tVroft t\W. h\iMie them 
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alowlj with a little ndt, pepper, 3 bay leaves, one 
onion stuck with elovea, and a fageot of sweet 
biYha. Kemovc all the scum aud bubble till a 
ducwer will penetrate without foi*ce. 
B(ndUir-en matelotte. 
Peel a handful of small onions, fiy them in but- 
ter till thfv ari' of a light brown, throw iu a hand- 
ful of floiu:, sliake the pan well, add a class of red 
wine, a pint of (bouillon^ mace, s:dt, l>e])per, 
thyruf*, and two bay leaves; bubble the uliole {rent- 



they have given out in cutting up, but not a drop^W" 
water; add a quai'ter of a]>uuntl of butter, witha gi" 
of mudL-ini, to evciy two middle sized terrapin 
sintnier gently till tender, closely covei'ed, thiekcii 
witli Auui-, and senc hot. 

Ouittei'/t to stezv. 

Put your oysters with all their liquor into a 

sauee ]>»n; no water; to every dozen add a lump of 

butter size of a walnut, udt, black (MMipcr, a blade 

of mace, two bay leaves; bubble for nve minutes, 

Ir'till the onions are tender, and iiour it over slices add a little cream, shake all well toc:cther, and 



of void houilli.— Set all in a sauce i)an well cover- 
ed on h<jt ashri, to ix'i>ose for 15 minutes. Take 
it dr>es nut boil. 

Bt^pM tmigue — attx chamidt^nons. 
AVash your tongue well and boil for half an 



turn them out, };i*utin^ a little nutmeg on each oys- 
ter as it lies iu tiie sauce. 

Oysters rruisttul very fine. 
Roast your oysters over a (juict fire till they arc 
ilone 4hy, Itut not scoiThed; turn tlicm out on the 



h->ur: Vfasim some larding with 8:dt, ]>e])per, all ij plate nt a bla/er, without any of their liquor; add a 
ktitd'> of spice, shallots and chopi>cd purslev; lard ' large lump of butter. Set the plate over the lamp 
\ Mir r-4igue urr-of«; put it in a stew pan wil}i a few 
:<}i<-i-« nf bitconnnil beef, carrots, onions, thyme, 3 
b'i\ li'jvt'S J cloves; co\erwitli bouillon, and stew 



yvi'y geutlv for 4 hours; when done skin your , 
t ••.•J;iir aiiJ cut it up lengthways in the middle and j 
uiider part, but iiot thi^uifh, so tlutt you can bend ' 
it up Mild lay it on youi' dish in the shape of a ' 
heart. Jfax-^ ready a quantity of button mush- | 
r>v<i[it, fried in butter, with a sprinkle of lemon \ 
j'kictf mui»tened with liouillon, and bubbled to a ' 
propf-r consistence. Pour it over youi' toiigiie and 
lerrc hot. . 

Btrf—€n daube. ! 

Prepare a roinid or rump as for beef a la mode, | 
«(-It lardcti with the largest needle; put it into 
vour pot with a sftoonful of lanl. Strt the pot on ; 
m/L enals, du^ it with flour, tuni yom* beef till it , 
is well bro« ned on both sides; have ready a kettle 
k4 boiling vatcr, cover your meat, add in bits six i 
larr* onions, two bundles of cam^s, and an egg 
Uaiot in slieetf* Put on your lid and bubble slowly 
cwl sfcadily for four hours (for 16 pounds of beet, 
lone«rr if hca\ier) or till the skewer will pass easi- 
ly into it. AbfMit half an hour before serving, 
titfT^w in a pint of mail rou^rooms, season wiui 
|p- p pgr and salt, a dozen bay leaves, and all kinds 
a( sniee. Set your bMf in a deep dish, and cover 
wica tbe aauec. 

Fuk—en matelotte. 
Al^Mift every kind offish answers for this dish. 
mmI out them in pieces; put them into 
with • handfol of small onions previously 
in batter, two bay leaves, a fagot of 
pnrdej, aniall rausiirooms, thyme, buy 
and pcfiper; i»our over the whole as 
rod wioe as will rover it; set your ]>:m on a 
^•Nk fat:; *hcn llie wine in one half gime, mix a 
sfMonfol cif flour with a large lump ol butter, roll 
IS IB Utile halls, and put them one by one into your 
«-«Jc, stirring it the «hide time, .\rrange your 
iih hrfiidwifoi-ly on a deep dihli, |Miur over the 
mijc«:, and ganiiOi with slices of lemon. 
/YMtfir/«i'#— a la mtnr. 
Sc:alr, clean and wrap yom' ftsh in a cloth, boil 
tf Ip^SttW in plenty of water «ell salted; when do«e 
<-^7k It carefully williout bix-aking, lay it nn your 
•1^ aiid mask it vith civuni, or white onion 



Mhen iho butter is melted, add a gill of madeira, a 
little s^dt and cayenne. 

Chicken — au solid. 
Raise tlie thighs of as many lai*ge young fowls as 
vou M ant, bone them, aud have a Iai*ge lump of 
butter UK-Ited in a fiying pan, lay in yom' thighs 
with a little salt, nepjjer, a I>ay leaf, one onion, 
two cloves, and a bundle of shallots aud (mraley, 
put all over a quick fire till tlie meat is browned, 
then add a table-Ki>oonful of flour, a ladle of hot 
bouillon, and a handful of buttered. mushrooms; 
bubble for thi*ee quarters of an hour, carefully re- 
moving all tlie fat; take out your meat, tlii'ow away 
your onion, bay leaf, herbs, ^c. beat and put in 
three ytdks of eggs, pour the sauce over your fowl; 
wIkmi cold dip tlieni well in the sauce, then in 
cnuni>s of bread, then in yolks of eggs beat and 
8easf)ne<i, moix-! crumbs; fry them of a light brown 
in their sauce, <lniin, pile them in a oirdc, and 
fill the hollow with fried imrsley. 
JJuch-^Uve sauce, 
I'niss your diK-k so as to be as round as possible, 
tie it up witli thivati and rub it with a lemon; have 
ready some slices of Iiacon, lav your duck on litem, 
slices of bacon over the duck again; set your lid 
on, with hot eml>er8 on top, let all simmer 1 hour; 
liavc ready a pint of olives, cut cork screw fasliion, 
so that when detached from the stem they will re- 
sume their original slnqie. Throw them into a pan 
with a cup ot broth, a little essence of meats, a 
lump of veal jelly, and a little black i>cpper; boil 
for ten minutes over a tpiick tire, when reiiuced one 
half, pour it over your (htck, garnish with large 
((»ared] olives and sprigs of blanched celery. 
Wihij'u-ivl — C71 sulniis. 
Cut up a colil mast durk (wild), goose, brant or 
whate\<-r it niay b*-. Put into a bowl or soup 
ldat<% (to e\er}' binl) a dessert spoonful of well 
made iniistaril, a .sprinkle of cayenne and black 
pepiM>r, ^itli alKMit a gill of red wine; mix them 
Well together; S4-t \our pan fm tlie lire with a lump 
of buit«'r, whi-n it melts adil gradiuilly tbe wine, 
kc. let it bulilile a minute, put in your duck, and 
l)uhble ii tor a feu niinulev If your tluck Iim 
pro\ed tou^dt whm firsi cooked, UHe a sauee (lan, 
and let it bnlibli* till tender, taking caiir there is 
enough gm^y to k<-(-p il truui burning. Serve on 
ih-y toast, viiy hot. 

I'li'^t'oris-^^n (vtuftote. 
Pick, <lrau and tiiiH-i t'uur 9«|(iab8, Itys iuside, 
tie thi'ni up uiih a thread, put a lump of butter in- 
to a pan, ^hi-n iti< Iti-d a liiilr t1i>iir, mis and make 
a hnivinin;^; 1:«; in some Hlices of -^dt pork, turn 
ihrn iiir ti\r uiinntes; pot in \(iur pigeouH with a 
cup of boMilliin, sh.ikr thi- pan fn-qiM'nlly till it 
rrnMifve llir tand-bag ami gall, aiM the \olks L boiN, aihl a handlnl of int(vUv\Hm\« U\i\ iki>ML%^A.\A 
tf two cni, cut up your meat, season pretty' high ^ shalloth Jiml parsh \ \ sWuu W. >fcv\\;\vA^cTwV') m»vm& 
Wih CQMi paila ul black aiMl ca/eurM* /n'/ijk. r and Ij bniall uhiio oitinui Iv'iiA lu VftUVVKT;. >aWu ^^^ 
■^ ra nil utUf/our SMuev jfati, wiUt ihc injucr II biida aic twu-UaK\Vi douc, udd vVt«m vo^ww v*»-'* 




'v are 



Tei-atfins, 
Ht»Z»: thfm iiito boiling water till thev „.^ 
, fikr th»'m out, pull ofT the outi-rskhi aiiil toe 
aOi ihrin in wurm waii-r, and boil them 
1'^tfM^Miliil (if aalt to each middling •>i'/.i'd 



ipff^M*!. till «Mii r:in pinch the tle^li tVont off ihr 
bnr of *hr kg; tuni ihem out of the «>lii'll into a 
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dcim it again, pat jonr birds in a deep dish, and 
pour over your sauce and gamisli with small boiled 
onions. 

Partridge — atix choux. 

t*!ieRs«nts (w) culled in PtmnsylvaniA) or par- 
tridges niay be used indifferently. Pick, bin^c, 
draw and truRs your birds neatly; lard them with 
seasoned larding if you have a needle, tiniss their 
feet inside, put them into a 8tcw-i>an witli some 
slices of bacon, a large sausage, one pound of fat 
salt pork. Cover your birds with slips of bacon, 
add fonr onions, two cloves, six bay leaves; put in 
a blanched cabbage tie<l up, cover tlic whole with 
thin slips of bacon, add a ladle of broth and simmer 
two hours: take up your birds, drain and lay them 
on a hot plate, di*ain your cabbage, spread it hand- 
somely on a dish; on the csibbage arrange your 
binls, round it pieces of the ham and sausage al- 
ternately, have tlie gravy reduced to a proper tliick- 
ness by* a quick fire, pour over your birds and 
serve hot. 

X. B. Fowls, pheasants, &c are very good done 
in the above way. 

Pigeon fne. 

Truss half a dozen fine large pigeons as for stew-* 
ing, season them with (lepperand salt, and fill them 
with veal stuffing or some pai-bley ch()pi>ed very 
fine, and a little jn'pper, salt, and three ounces of 
butter mixed together: lay at the bottom of the 
dish a rtuiip steak of about a pound weight, cut 
into ]>ieces and trimme<l neatly, seasoned and beat 
out witli a chopper; on it lay the pigeons, the yolks 
of three eggs boiled hard, and a gill of broth or 
water; wet Uie edge of tlie dish, and cover it over 
with pufl-paste, wash it over with yolk of eg^, and 
ornament it with leaves of paste, and the teet of 
tike pigeons; bake it an hour and a half in a mode- 
rate heated oven; before it is sent to table make an 
ai>erture in the top, and pour in some good gravy 
quite hot. 

Giblet pie. 

Clean well, and half stew two or three sets of 
goose giblets; cut the leg in two, the wing and neck 
into three, and the gizzard into four pieces; pre- 
serve tlie liquor, and set tlie giblets oy till cold, 
otlierwise tlie heat of the giblets will spoil tlie 
paste you cover the pic with: — tlien season the 
whole with black pepper and salt, and put tliem 
into a deep dish; cover it with paste, rub it over 
with yolk of e^i ornament and bake it an hour 
and a half in a moderate oven; in tlie meantime 
take the liquor the giblets were stewed in, skim 
it free from fat, put it over a fire in a clean stew- 

imn, tiiickcn it a little with flour and butter, or 
lour and water, s<;ason it with pepper and salt, and 
the juice of half a lemon, add a few drops of brown- 
ing, atrain it thi*ough a fine sieve, and when jou 
take tlte pie from toe oven, pour some of this into 
it through a funnel. Some lay in tlie bottom of 
the di^ a moderately tliick rump steak: — if you 
have any cold game or poultry, cut it in pieces, 
and add it to the above. 

Jiump steak pie. 
Cut thi*ee pounds ut rumi> steak (that has been 
kept till tender^ into pieces half as big as your 
hand, trim off all the skm, sinews, and every part 
which has not indisputable pretensions to be eaten, 
and beat lliem with a chopper. Chop very fine 
half a dozen eshallols, and mix them with half an 
ounce of pepper and salt mixed, strew some of the 
mixture at tne bottom of the dish, then a layer of 
steak, then some more of the mixture, and so on 
till the dish is full; add lialf a gill of mushroom 
catsup, and the same quantity df gravy, or red 



wJae, cover it as in the preceding reoeipt, and 
^Miitf it two houn. 



X. B. Large oysters, pari>oUed, bciirde^ idd 
laid alternately with the steaks— (heir liquor,reduo- 
ed and substituted instead of the catsup and wine, 
will be a variety. 

Cfdcken pie. 

Parboil and then cut up neatly two young chick- 
ens; diy them, set them over a slow fire for a fetr 
minutes, have ready some veal stuffing or fmte- 
meat, lay it at the bottom of the dish, and place in 
the chickens upon it, and with it some pieces of 
dressed ham; cover it with paste, bake it from as 
hour and a half to two hours; when sent to table 
add some good gravy, well seasOMied and not too 
thick. 

Duck pie is made in like manner, only sabsd- 
tuting duck stuffing instead of the veaL 

N. B. The above may be put into a raised French 
cinist, and baked; when done take off the top, and 
put a ragout of sweetbread to the chicken. 

Rabbitpie. 

Made in the same way, but make a forcemeit to 
cover the bottom of the dish, by pounding a aosr- 
ter pouml of boiled bacon with the livers of the 
rabbits; some pepper and salt, some pounded msee, 
some choppea parsley, and a shallot, thoroiu[hfy 
beaten together; and you may lay some thin lUces 
of ready dressed ham or bacon on the top of your 
rabbits. 

Raised French pie. 

Make about two pounds of flour into a paste, •> 
directed, knead it well, and into tlic sluipe ch a 
ball, press } our thumb into the centre, and won^ 
it by degrees into any shape ^o\'al or round is tl^ 
most general,] till about five inches high; pat it ^ 
a sheet of paper, and fill it with coarse flouir ^ 
bran; roll out a covering for it about the same tb*^^ 



i 
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a paste brush, and ornament it in any way as fip-^^? 
may direct, wiUi the same kind of paste. Bak:.'*^ ^ 
of a fine brown colour, in a slow orcn, and 
done, cut out the top, remove the flour or b 
brush it quite clean, and fill it up with a fri< 
chicken, rabbit, or any other entree most 
nient Send it to table with a napkin under. 
Maised ham pie. 
Soak four or five hours a small ham; wash 
scrape it well; cut off the knuckle, and boH 
half an hour; then take it up and trim it 
ly; take off the rind and put it into an v 

pan, with a pint of Madeira or Sheiry, 

veal stock to cover it. Let it stew for ti /b 
or till tliree parts done; take it out and net ii 
cold place; tiien raise a crust as in the foReoii 
ceipt, large enough to receive it; put in ue 
and round it Uie veal foi-cemeat; cover and o 
ment; it will take about one hour andalialf to 
in a slow oven: when done take off Uie eoven^ g. 
the top, and pour round tlie following sauee. 
Take the liquor tiie ham was stewed in; ski 
free from fat; tliicken with a little flour and butter 
mixed togetlier, a few drops of browning, and soiae 
cayenne i)cpper. 

P. S. The above is, I think, a grod way of drcu. 
ing a small ham, and has a good eft'ect cold for s 
supper. 

Raised pork pie. 
Make a raised crust, of a good size, with psite 
about four inches high; take the rind and cltiae 
bone from a loin of pork, cut it into chops, best 
tliem with a chopper, season tliem witli pepper and 
salt, and ]>owdered sage, and fill youi* pie; put on 
the top and close it, and pinch it round the edgL\ 
l^b it over with yolk of egg, and bake it two hours 
I If ith a paper over to prevent the cnist from bom- 
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Hien done, poor in lome good gta^j, willi < 
?cady mixed masterd and a tea-spooutul of 

Eel fie. 
ciA^ Aliout halt* a pound each, — skin, vash, 
n ofT the fin with a pair of scissors,— «ut 
ito picci's three inches long, season them 
pfHT and salt, and fill yotir disli, leaving 
hf ads aii<l tails. Add a ^ill of veal hn)th, 
H'itli pa&te, rub it over with a ])HSte l>ru!i)i 
in ynlk of egg, ornament it with some uf 

V fukste, bake it an lioiir, and wlicn doiiu, 
hole in the centre, and pour in the fullow- 
e ihrniigh a fuiihi:!: llic trinmiings huiled 
1 pint of veal stock, 8easone<l with ])ei)per 
, a tahle-spoonful of lemon juice, and thick- 
lb Hour and water, atrained tlirough a line 
lid it boiling Imt. 

Uiiined lamb pie. 
a lotu of laiub* cut into cutlets, trim them 
ely, and l:iy them in tlte bottom of n blew 
i; p:ui, witli an ounce of butter, atea-spoon- 
ni'in.iuive, and some ]N:piK.'r and salt; put 
er a fkix', and tuni them and put them to 
.'u raise four or fi^e small pies witli paste, 
.<* %\n: nf a tea-cup, ]>ul some veal lorce- 
ihf iiuttoni, und the cutlets upon it; roll out 
an I ighth of an inch thick, close and pinch 
S bake them half an hour, and when done, 
tlic top, and iK>ur in some good brown 

Bt'cf steak pudding. 
amp stcukv, not too thick, beat tliem witli 
L*r, cut tlu'm into pieces about half the size 

baii<i, and trim ofV all the skin, sinews, 
e ready an onion peeled and chopped fine, 
^ SfjMie (Kitatues peeled and cut into slices, 
r uf an inch thick, rub the iuiidc of a ba- 
in OTal plain mould with liutler, sheet it 
itc a« di rev led for boiled puijdings; season 
ikf with l>eppcr, salt, and a little gi".iled 
; ]iut in a Uyer uf Hteak, then anotlier of 
, and so on till it is full, occasionally throw- 
art of the chopped onion: — add to it half a 
lUshrrKim catfcup, a t;ible-S(M)oi)ful of lemon 
■nd half a gill of water or \eal broth; ndl 
•p, andacloae it well tu firevent tlic wMer 
in; rinse a clean cloth in hot water, spriu- 
ttlr lluur O'er it, and tic up die pudding, 
idj a large pot of water boding, put it in, 
it two hour* and a half, take it up, ivmuve 
1, turn it downwards in a deep di&ii, and 
uiletl lake awMV the t)a8in or mould. 

j'ofau xttit. 
iff tart paste till about tlu'eightli of an inch 
It'll with a tin cutti-r made for thai puqtoRe, 
he bizf i>f the biiUinn of .tlie dish you in- 
idiii;; tu table.) cut out the vliaiK*, ami \.i\ 
akiu-^ plati- Hith pa^K-i', I'ub it over wiili 
rgg; ndt out i;ihh\ pidV (MSte an inch tliick, 
t Willi ihr sume culiiT, antl lay it on tJie 
If, th* li tkke a culler two sizes smsdier, and 
in the T'-ntn- luurly thruugli thenulfpuste; 
••■ t-ii lAith %'jlk of e^^, uih! b:ike it in u 
tvu abnut tHt-nty minutes, ot a *i};ht brown 

wheii dune t»ke out the pasle lu&iile the 
nui;k, prrseMing the top, put it on a dish 
mi pla£c, aiid when Wiutteil, fill it witli a 
icaitce ot' chickt'ii, rabbit, ragout of awcct* 

V anv otiier entree yum with. 

ar a tVeiu h tlrw uf t^r^en pern and bacon. 

honA i nf lb. of fresh bacon into thin slic^-i; 

on ihr firv in a stew-jian until it is almost 
put about a (jtiart of (leas tu it, a goo«l 
', afag^l ol iianley, and 2 suooutfu] 
oa ■ MOV fire aad xcciuoe th% 



i! 



Bauce: take out the faggot and lenre tlic rcit to* 
gcther. 

To make mock braram. 

Take the head and belly piece of a young pork* 
cr, well salt-pctred; split the head and boil it; take 
out the bones and cut it to pieces; then take foui* 
ox feet boiled it'iider, and cut them in thin pieces) 
lay them in the belly piece with the head cut small; 
roll it up tight with sheet tin, and boil it four or 
five hours. When it comes out set it up on one 
end, put a trencher on it within the tin, pn.;S8 it 
flown with a large weight, and let it &tand all night. 
The next morning take it out of the tin and bind 
it with a fillet, put it into cold salt and water, and 
It will he fit for use; it will keep a long time, if 
frcbh salt and water are put intt} it every four dayi. 
To nutke Dr A'ttchener*t pndiUnff, 

Beat up the yolks and whites of tlircc eggs, strain 
them tlirou<;h a sieve, and gi-adually add to tliem 
about a quailcr of a pint of milk. Stir these well 
togellier; mix in a moilMr 2 oz. of moist sugar 
and as much grated nutmeg as will lie on a six* 
pence; stir these into the eggs and milk. — Tlien 
put ill 4 oz. of flour, and beat it into a smooth bat« 
ter; stir in, gradually, 8 oz. of very fine chopped 
sut.'t, antl 3 oz. of bri*ad rrumbs — mix all thoitrngh* 
ly togetiier, nt least half an hour before putting thu 
pudding into the pot. Put it into an earthenware 
mould iluit is.well buttered, and tie a pudding cloth 
over It. 

^Yottingrham puddintf. 

Peel six good appfes; takeout the cores withtlio 
point of a small knife, but be sure to leave the ap» 
pies whole; fill up where the core was taken from 
wilh su^ar, place t!ie:n in a pie dish, and pour over 
them a nice light batter, pivpartnl as for batter pud"* 
ding, and b:)ki: tliem an hour in a moilerate oven. 
To make a fattiiiff day"* disli. 

Jioil eggs veiy liaitl, aufl i ut' a little from the 
thick cndi». Fiy them in a ]>an, and take care to 
kecii them continually in motion; tlien idace them 
in the dish, pour over them some good ft&h or herb 
gravy, and gurnish wiiTi lemon. 

To dti'is a militavif onwlette. 

Make a m^^out of stewed Bon'<-l, with a littlo 
])arniesan cheese, ni^in-d and mixed with bread 
cnimbs; make two onn-leiteK, put this rsigout be<« 
tweeu, and g:u'nish tlie di^h i*ound with fried bre-id, 
sUuidiiig up like a piiste bonirr; uhicli iitay be done 
by flipping the ed^e of each bit in whites of eggs 
to make Uiem btick; pour a little melted butter 
over it, and strew hre:i<l cnimbs and i>arinesaii 
clicesc as before; give cidcur in the oven, or with a 
hot siiu\el. 

Tt nmhr an onion omelette. 

Fry two or Ihix-e sliced onions in butter till thry 
are t|uiie done, add tuu yolks uf e^K^i ^nd a little 
chop\ied ])ar.diy; iiuike two small omelettes wilh« 
out sul:, put the oniuns and a few filh-ia df anchor 
vies upon them, and j-oll them leiiglhways; liave 
Some pieces of breud ettl like to:i«t and fried in but« 
ti-r; cut flic omi-lwtti'H itrcurding to the size of the 
liread, :ind place thi-in tin n'oii; |MJur a little melt- 
ed butter o\ei*, und sin w tlu-ni wiili bivad crumbs 
aiid raiped panne.'cni iluese: gi%e them a goml C4>« 
lour in the ovt-ii, or wilh a ialanouidiTi scrva what 
sauee you ]di"iM-. 

fivmh met hud — ^Thc eggt shmdd l»e beaten 
wilh a spoon, white and volk togctlicr; and a small 

Siiantity uf prsley and young onions, minced, 
lotdd br stii-ixil among tlie butler, before it ia 
poun*4l into the fr}'ing-pan. 

^in'it/ttT ot/u-lttte. — The eggs being beaten, are 
to be M'asuned wiili salt and \H:^i\MrE^VN\>X^cuWvc\ 
in butter inadv. \MnV\iig\\o/t\ wi\ic,ii ^qac,^^ ^gnn^ 
it to be poured cm, mud lVw% '«\»\» '^^^^J ^*^ 
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chivei and t>arnlcy stii^cd small; when one side is [[ n pound of curi*ftn(9, clean washed and dried by Ok^ 

fi'ied enoucii, it is to l>e tiimed on tlie olhcr. five, or Rome candied lemon, citron, or oninge 

ro make York '*-•»' ............ ... «. 



_ ?nhirc piidiUnir. 

This nice dish is usually liakcd under meat, an<l 
is thus made. Beat tour lai'p;c spoonsful of Hour, 
eggs, and a little salt for fifteen minutes. I'hen 
put to them three pints of milk, and mix them 
well togi*llu'r. Then butter a dripping-pan, and 
set it under la'cf, mutton, or Teal, while ii):isting. 
When it is hi*oun, cut it into square nieces, and 
turn it over; and when the under side is browned 
also, send it to tlie table on a disli. 
Dutch pudding. 

Cut a round piece out of the bottom of a Dutch 
loaf, and put that and Uie piece that was cut out 
into a qtiart of cold new milk, in tlie evening, and j 
let it stand «11 night If the milk is all soaked \i\\ 
by the morning, adtl some more. Put the piece 
in the bottom again, tie the loaf up in a cloth, and 
boil it an hour. Eat it with sugar, or witli melted 
buttct, white wine, and sugar suuce. 

To make a dish of frumenty. 

Boil an approved quantity of wheat; when soft, 
pour off the water, and keep it for use as it is want- 
ed. The method of usin]^ it is, to put milk to 
make it of an agreeable thickness; tlien warming 
it, adding some sug^ and nutmeg. 

To make a If liuhor pudding. 

Shred half a pound of suet vei-y fine, grate into 
it half« pound of Fix*nch roll, a little nutmeg, and 
the rind of a lemon. Add to these, half a pound 
of clionped apple, lialf a pound of cun<ants, clean 
jvasheu and di'ied, half a pound of jur raisins, ston- 
ed and chopped, a glass of rich sweet wine, and 
five eggs beaten with a little salt. Mix all tho- 
roughly together, and boil it in a basin or mould, 
for tlu'ec hours. Sitlt fine sugar over it when sent 
to table, and pour white wine sauce into tlie dish. 
A Cheshire pudih'ng. 

Make a crust as for a fruit pudcflng, roll it out 
to fourteen or fifteen inches in length, and eight or 
nine in width; spread with rasnbem' jam or any 
other presci*ve ot a similar kind, and roll it up in 
the manner of a collared eel. Wrai) a cluth i*ound 
it two or three times, and tie it lii^ht at each end. 
Two hours and a quai'ter Mill boil it. 
To make a plain pudding. 

Weigh three quarters of a pound of any odd 
aci-aps of bread, whether crust or crumb, cut them 
Btnall, and pour on lliem a pint and a half of boil- 
ing water, to soak them Mell. Let it stand till l\\tf 
Water is cool, then press it out, ami ntash the bread ' 
smooth with the back of a spoon. Add to it, a tea- i 
spoonful of beaten ginger, some moist sugar, and 
three qtiarters of a lb. of cuiTHnts. Mix all well 
together, and lay it in a pan well buttei-ed. Flatten 
it down witli a spoon, and lay some pieces of but- 
ter on the top. Bake it in a moderate oven, aiul 
serve it hot When cold, it will turn out of the 
pan, and eat like good \)lain cii(>ese cakes. 
Ti^anslmrent pudding. 

Beat up eight eg|gs, ])ut them into a stew-pan 
witli half a pound ot sug-ar, the same of butter, and 
some^tcfl nutmeg, and set it imthe fire, stirring 
it till It thickens, then ])our it into a basin to cool. 
Set a rich paste i*ouiid the edge of your dish, pour 
in your pudding, and bake it in a moderate oven. 
A delicious and elegant article. 

A J'utna vice pwlding. 

Wash a quarter of a [>ound of whole rice, diy it ! 
In a clotli and beat it to a powder. Set it upon 
the fii-e, with a pint and a half of new milk, till it 
thickens, but do not let it boil; pour it out, and let 
it stand to cool. Add to it, some cinnamon, nui- 
ne^, and mace, i>ounded, sugnr to the taste, half 
M pound of BUtt shred vaj small, and eight eggs 
woU bmim with mbo soJl f'ut to it, eiOter Ualf 



])eel. Bake it half an hour with a puff crust un- 
der it. 

A baked potato pudding. 

Mix twelve ounces of potatoes boiled, skimmed^ 
and mashed, 1 oz. of suet, quarter of a pint of milk, 
and 1 oz. of cheese grated fine; add as much boil- 
ing water as is necessaiy to produce a due consist- 
ence, and bake it in an earthen ]mn. 

7 b imike raspbeiTy dianplings. 

Make a puff paste, and roll it out Spread I'asp- 
bcrry jam, und make it into dumplines. Boil thcin 
an hour; ^lour melted butter into a dish, and strew 
grated sugar over it. 

To make raspberry and cream tarts. 

Roll out thin pufi paste, lay it in a patty-pan; 
put in raspberries, and strew fine sugar over'them. 
rut on a lid, and when baked, cut it oi>en, and put 
in half a pint of cream, the yolks of two eggs well 
beaten, and a little sugar. 

To make nuirrow pudding. 

Gi*ate a penny loaf into crumbs, pour on them a 
pint of boiling hot cream. Cut very thin a jiound 
of beef marrow, beat four eggs well, and then put 
in a glass of brandy, with sugar and nutmeg to 
taste. Mix them all well together, and either boil 
or bake it, for three quarters of an hour will do it. 
Cut two ounces of citron veiy tliin, and, when 
served up, slick them all over it. 

To make Oldbury pudding. 

Beat four eggs very well, have ready a pint ba- 
sin fioui-ed and buttered, pour in tlie eggs, and fill 
it u)) with new milk previously boiled, and with 
two laurel leaves, anu when cold, beat them to- 
gether; put a white paper over the basin, cover 
with a cloth, and boil it twenty minutes. Send it 
up with wine and butter sauce. 

Quince tmdiling. 

Scald the quinces tender, pare them thin, scrape 
ofi'the pulp, mix with sugar vei-y sweet, and add a 
little ginger and cinnamon. To a pint of cream 
put thi*ee or four yolks of eggs, and stir it into the 

auinces till the^ are of a good tliickuess, UfRter 
le disli, pour it in and bidie it 

Tansy pudding. 
Blanch and pound a tpiai-ter of a pound of Jor- 
dan almonds; put them into a sten^imn, add a gilj 
of the syrup oi roses, the crumb of a French roll, 
some gi-ated nutmeg, half a glass of brandy, two 
table-si>ooDsful of tansy juice, 3 oz. of fresli butter, 
and some slices of citron. Pour over it a pint and 
a half of boiling ci*eam or milk, sweeten, and when 
void, mix it; add tbe juice of u lemon, and 8 eggs 
beaten. It may be eiUier boiled or baked. 
Jjcmon pudding. 
Cut off the rind of S lemons, boil them tender, 
pound them iir a mortar, and mix them with a 
quarter of a pound of Naples biscuits, boiled up in 
a ([uart of milk or cream; beat up Pi yolks and 6 
whites of eggs. Melt a quarter of a i>ound of fresh 
butter, and put in half a pound of sugar, and a lit- 
tle oi-ange flower water. Mix all well togetlier, 
stir it over the fire till thick, and s(|ueeze in the 
juice of half a lemon. Put puff 'paste round the 
dish, then pour in tlie puddiiij;: cut candied sweet- 
meats, and strew over, and bake it for tlirec quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Mrs Goodfdloxo^s lemon pudiUng, 
Take of butter (tlie veiy bestj and loaf sugar, 
each half a pound, beat them to a ii*oth as for 
I pouud-cake, add five eggs, the juice of ludf of a 
■ targe or the wh(de of a small lemon. Grate into it 
] the outside yellow rind, but not an atom of tlie 
I white — half a glass of Madeira, half a glass of bran- 
I dy, a tea-s^KKinful of orange-tlower water, pour it 
i into your ^wste, and baku with a moderate otmi. 
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N. B. The BborequandUci make three common ' 
puddings. 

.l/rji Gootlfclhno*8 orange pudding, 
['rncci'il a^ ahoMe, usting n puuiuicd umiige in 
|»lac<* uf tUc Irninn. 

Cocoa-nut fmddinsf. 



Vf^mkeVi fittdiffnrr. 
Doll a pint of milk, ^^\\\\ KmikmT peel and clnim- 
moii, sv\f«rtii» witii loaf supir, sti-:*in through a 
•»ifsve, :iml ntid a quailrr of i\ \nni\u\ nf vnuicclli. 
\f}\\ \rn niiiiuli'.Sf tlii-ii put in fhc volks nf five and 
ihi' Mhiu-s ot" tlin^j' tj^.i^s, mix v«»il logclhiir, and 



A quarter of a pound of gi-atcd cocoa-nut, the I slenni it onv. lionr anda quarter; the sama may bo 
t-imeipiHUtitv of powdi.-iv«l hwf sup;ai', lliiii-oHnccs i' baked half aulMmr. "^ 



und 'A h:ilf ol gi>o<1 butter, tht* uhitcs of six cj^g^* ■ 
bnd h:df a glas4 of wiok and brandv mixi'd, a tea- ' 
i^prionful of oraiij;'^ flower and rosc-wutL'i* — pom* 
into your |iasli\ anil bake as aho\e. I 

Ji'itton apple fntddinjr. j 

Pool one duzeu and a h:uf of good apples, take '■ 
nnt the cni-e% cut them bmall, put into a stcwpan 
thfti «iU just hold them, vith a little water, a lit- I 
t)<- r'mniimon,'two gIovok, and the peel of a IcmdO, I 
F»f-»- nvtT N slow fire till quite soft, then sweeten' 
« i'h raniti M);*ar, and pass it through a liuir Kicve, 
«dd t'l it the yolks of four eggs and one white, a I 
q-iurt»"r of a pound of good butter, half a nMtiu«'g, , 
tlitf peel of a lemon grated, and the juice of one ' 
Ic-roon; heat all well together, liiu* the insiilr of a; 
(4ie-di>h with good fiufl' iM&te, put in the pudding, I 
arid bake half ari hour. j 

Sp'.injr fruit Itmldittjr. 

I've] aiiil waJi well four (lozeu siieks of rhubarb, ; 



Bread pudding. 

Make a ])int of brea(I-rnnnb<i. ]>ut them into a 
stcv pan with as miu'h milk as wdl cover them, the 
(K'el i.if a lemon, and a little nutmeg grated, a small 
piece of cinnamon; boil about ten minutes; sweeten 
witli powden-d loaf sugar; take out the cinnamon, 
and put in four eggs; beat all well together, and 
liake half an hour, or boil rather more than an 
hour. 

Sitet puilditiff. 

Suet, a qiuirter of a iMiumf; flour, three table- 
spoonsful; i^g^s, two; and a little grated ginger; 
niilk, lialf a pint. Mince the suet as line as pos- 
sible, rrdl ii with tlie rolling pin sn as to nux it 
Well witb the flour; bi-at up the eggs, mix them 
with the iiiilk, and tlien mi\ all togelber; wet your 
cl'itli well in Itoiliiig water, flour it, tie it loose, 
put into boiling water, and boil an hour and a 
quarter. 

Cuttard pudding. 

Iloil a pint nf milk, and a quarter of a pint of 
good cream; thicken wiili ifour and water, made 
perfectly .smootli, till it is stitf enough to bear an 
egi^ on it; bn-ak in the y«)lks of five eggs, swectcii 



]^'jT intoa itew-pan with the pudding, a lemon, a lit- : 
tlr cinn:4mon,aiid as nuieh moist sugar as will make ; 
i\ quite sweet, set it over a fiiv, and i>-ducc it It) a [ 
n.j; Hi.tUde, p.'isi* through a hair sie\e, anrl proceiil " 

• ■« 'ttiieli-il fur the iSr)sli)n pudding, leaving out llie .' 

l^fn>io jtiifi', no the rhubarb will be found jtuflicieut- | with poudered b-af sii;>ar, grate in a lillie nutmeg, 
}% acid uf itterlf. I' and tlie peel uf a Ifmon; add half a gla^s of gi»jd 

Plum budttimr. j' brandy, tben wbip ibe w biles of the five eggs till 

S«ift chopjKMl fine, sik ounces; M.»l:»ga raisins <iuite stilV, and mix g«.nlly all togelber; line a pie- 
r/»r>.'\ >jt ounces; rtirr.mts nicely waAbed and I A'x'Ax witti gocid pnlf paste, and bake half an hour. 
p.tke«', ei;;lit ounces: biva'l criiiii)>M, thri-e ounees; j N. H. Cironnd riee, fiotabx* flour, panada, and 
t -'jr. »Eir«'L- ounces; e;;gs, ihrre; sixth uranulnieg; ' all ptnldings made fnim )>OHder:i, arc, or may be, 
kru*i\ M;t>!e of mace; same qiiaiility rif einnamon ; pii-^turej in tlie same way. 
jy.i.Tidr'! .t^ ;iiie a-* pos'tibb-; baU" a teaip(»i)id'id of j Ji'iilrd tUftards. 

%d\: hsilf n ]iiiil oi'milk, or nither li-s-.; Mi;;ar, four I I'nt a qnarl of new milk into a stewp.in, with 
ivincr^; l-i Mliicli may be adiUd can<lie«l b-moii, one ! the peel of a leni m t iit \kv\ thin, a iilile grale<l 
' ••■i^-: citr in, half an <»un«:e. Jh'al tin* ej^ns and ' nutme.;, a bay nr laurel leaf, a small slick of cin- 
•^ ic'.- «f-il Ti gether, mix ihe milk uitli tb'-rii by • leammi; set it over a t|i)iek lire, but bo careful it 
C- z""*-*'*^ tbi-n till' rest of ibc ingredieiils; di|iafitte ■ dues n«.>t [>oit oM:r; wIkmi it boiU, set it be>:ile '.ho 
tl'tt: iitit n el-itli into boiling water, and put il in a fire, and simmer ten minuleH; bresk the yolks of 
hwir si'-%..-; ll'iur il a lillb', and tie it. up dose; put I ei;:4it, and tbe wbitt -• of fuur v\iy^^ into'u basin, 
it inf) A viwC'-p in containing ^ix quails of boiling j beat tlieni well, tle-it pour in tbe milk a Iilile at a 

• AttT. ke»p a K'Ule of b-iiling water aIong.>iile <•! ' time, stirring it as «|Uo'k as po-.ible to prevent tlie 
*», •.-■ '.11 u;i your ]fot a^ it wa^tLa; be burc to keep it ejxg* cunllmg; set it no ibe fire again, and stir well 
^'^•ig sii hours Ml bast. ; with a woo«len sponn; let il 'i.-tve ju"»l one boil; pass 

JitUtr*' puddint^. ' it tlijiiu;^b a tammis, fir fine .sievu^when cold, add 

T tL*' "ix ounces of fine Hour, a little salt and a little brantly, or wliii<* \iine, as may be most 
» ,r— - ■ 2g«, ThtiI up wril wlili ]i litlb- milk, added : agii-eablc to palUe; siT\e up in {;hiSMrs, or cups. 

• 1 .:, ;jr»-»-«' idl tb'- hafli r is qiiit** >mooib, make it '/'•> nuik'r a fhTifford /titt. 

•h- t'lickn- -^ of tn-aiii, put into a buUered pie- Take half a d'»z«n paririd<;e3, ami dispns>* of 
•■■:h. ■^•il lr«ko »br. •• q'i:i; "irs of ;ii b'liii-, or into a ■ tlieir legs in tbo s:\iuf manner as in <Ione with 
I ".-7./! aii'l tl mn-il ba*»n tiid oxi-r li^bl w ith a "' ehiik'iis, whi-n inli-inii-il to be boib d. Season 
C«'y.li. 'id till- it.'l .1 halt i«r tw" hours. 

,\"-.;'",i, A' ' /"fi/'/'.':'". 



ibemwill uiilk itiiip'i, s:dl, a «mall iiunntity of 
cl<<\< H and luii-i' III .il« n Iiik-. i'.ui Iwn pmiiids nf 



P':* r.t, t'. N il 1 piiil lit j;i».id i.iilk. wi'h half a . 1» :»n veal, a^id oin" pomid ol t:it baomi into small 
kr:. '. ;« 'd, ■» lntl-- tiMiamon. ami a l-uv-b-.-f, boil ' bii-, ami put lb- in inii.i st. -.xji!,!! wiih lialfa piund 
p— .'It t ■! livi- ,,|- In leiteii.-., •■ui-iiiii wiiji braf • of buUi r, Ii^l: ili< j- w lib ^'-iik -b dluis, iiarsli-\, and 

• .*•!, '■■IN lb-' V'llk- ot !iw iM'l tii< ubisei nf lliM.ii , all eli ip;.' d tii;,-<ller. >!■ \i llii-se till ihe 

• -• r:- eM I V-|.|.i, t|i :ii lb- rji M-Jj, 'lid atb! ■ nn .tl appear Mil\riiiitly ti-udi". 'riun -e.i^on i( 
- • :.. W.*>- i' 'dl ••' • II • ■'^' 'le ;■, ai-.d sf;.iin liu'-hjib in lln- sitiit- lo iio* i" ai dii- 1 ii i] f r tbe pai liid^' -«. 
a -.ri- I. ..r se \e *tr lamniio, b.ive •..hh*- bii id aiid Ml-m ;iml »» .'Oi'l tie- »■!■ ■»: in a iiiiriar lill il is 
^-••. » ,,.^i ,,.p» iliin, 1 1\ a l..yer nf ii in a \ii';-dj«b, jm rficilv siuo tb. »'e o 1 ix I'lepulp in snmeoftbe 
•r. : »'. I, a li^' r .-t tinT:uit*,"aiii| s 1 (in till tbi- di-li lii|Mir in wliii b 1' ni* !■■ » ii -'iwed. 'riii- pii--cru»l 
11 r-^-jflr f-di^th' n p mr llie custard o\er il, and liein^ i. i-. «l. a i.l i' .h!\ li !• ^i j'e ibo parlrid};es, 
kak* :«jlf ^?« hr.'.r. j' put tiieni in widi lb" a-ijve-in- i.:. ried furce-meat 

^Vvirr.'it!^ i»r r.:hjii*'t puildi'i'^. i.ier lln in, .md oxi-i- ilial la\ --m.- tbin slices of 

Bmi^- 11 h^ll rill Ion nioulil, or quait basin, and ■ b:ui<n. t"^- r lie- pii- witballitt V. U\^,wv\vVWwmc«. 
■iail ail r«'4J»d with drit-d elunies, i.r fin ■ r.ii!>in>, '■ r • rl. .«* il wi \\ iil \\»t: si>\\ >», v.i yv^wwWW >jy>"s'J 
IMtf ftU tip wrth bmd ainl hutui\ Kt\ mi In the,, from In tiling oul wl v\»e Y»\vce >i»\\\:\*c vW ya\\\\\\v% 
aDd ue^m it ao hour aud u haii. o nmde, ^kliicTi \kvm\d occamuu vVki: y*'^***^*'**^^ ^""^ 
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dry. This sized pic will require three hours bak- 
ing, but be careful not to put it in a fierce heated 
oTen. A pound of fresh truffles will add conside- 
rably to the merits of this excellent pie. 
To make a puff paste. 

Take a quarter of a pock of flour, and nib it into 
a pound oi Ixittcr very fine. Make it up into a 
light paKtc willi cohl water just stiff enough to work 
it up. Then lav it out about as tliick as a crown 
piece; put a layer of butttT all over, then sprinkle 
on a little flour, double it ui», and roll it out acain. 
Double and roll it with layers of butter three 
times, and it will be fit for use. 

To makAi thort cnitt. 

Put six ounces of butter to eieht ounces of flour, 
and work them well toeelher; then mix it up with 
as little water as possible, so as to have it a stiflish 
paste; then roll it out thin for use. 

7(S tnake a good patte fir large piet. 

Pot to a peck m flour three eggsi^tnen put in 
half a poana of suet, a pound and a half of butter 
and suet, and as much ofthc liquor as will make it 
a good light cmtt Work it up well and roll it out 

Another method, — ^Take a peck of flour, and six 
popnds of butter, boiled in a gallon of water, then 
skim it off into the flour, with as little of the li- 
quor as possible. Work it up well into a paste, 
pull it into pieces till cold, then make it into the 
desired form. 

To make paste fir tart*. 

Put an ounce of loai su^r, beat and sifted, to 
one pound of fine floVir. Alake it into a stiff paste, 
with a gill of boiling cream, and three ounces of 
butter. Work it well, and roll it very thin. 
To keep potatoes fir sea provisions. 

Slice them and bake them slowly and they will 
keep and form good flour for years. 

J'o use herrings economically. 

The best method of using salted herrings with 
potatoes is, to \>arboil the potatoes without their 
skins, then boil tliem with the herring^ thorough- 
ly, and put them on a dish, when they will form a 
most excellent flavoured meal. 

To make a sack posset. 

Beat up the yolks and whites of 15 egg^, strain 
them, ^md then put three quarters of a poand of 
white sugar in a pint of Canar}-, and mix it witli 
the eggs in a basm. Set it over a chafing dish of 
coals, and keep continually stirring it until it is 
quite hot. Next grate some nutmeg in a quart of 
milk, boil it, aud then pour it into the ep^s and 
wine; while pouring, hold the hand very high, and 
let another person keep stirring tlic posset, which 
renders it smootW; and full bodied to the taste. 

Another tnethoil.--T»ke four Naples biscuits, 
and crumble them into a quail of new milk, when 
it boils a little, grate in some nutmeg, and sweeten 
it to taste: next pour in half a pint ot sack. Keep 
stirring it, when it will be fit for table. 

Ale posset. 

Take a small piece ot white bread, pat it into a 
pint of milk, and set it over the fire. Then put 
some nutmeg and sugar into a pint of ale, warm it, 
and when the milk boils, pour it upon the ale. 
Xjci it stand a few minutes to clear. 

Green goosebhrry c/ieese. 

Take 6 lbs. of unripe rough gooseberries, cut off" 
tlie blossoms and stems, and put them in cold wa- 
ter for an hour or two; tlicn take them out, bruise 
them in a marble moHai*, and put them into a 
brass pan or kettle, over a clear fire, stirring them 
till tender: then add 4^ lbs. of lump sugar pound- 
ed, and boil it till \ery thick, and of a fine green 
•oloiir, stiiring it all the time. 

7*0 steam potatoes. 

Plat them clean washed, wiiij their skins on, in- 

^« tiemm Moor/if o, and lei the water under them \ , 



be about half boiling, let them continue to boil ra« 
ther quickly, until they arc done; if the water 
once relaxes fix)m its heat, the goodness of the po- 
tato is sure to be affected, and to become soddened, 
let the quality be ever so good. A too precipitate 
boiling in equally di&idvantageous; a?) tUe higher 
pails to tlie surface of the root be^in tu crack and 
o])en, while the centre pail continues unhealed 
and undecoinposed. 

To make potato Oread. 

Boil the potatoes not quite so soft as common, 
then dry them a short time on Uie fire, peel them 
while hot, and pound them as fine as possible, next 
put a snudl quantity of pearl ash to new yeast; 
whilst it is working briskly, add as much rre-meal, 
or flour, as can be worked in. Mix the whole well 
together, but do not add any water to it. Aller the 
dou^h is thus pvcparcd, let it stand an hour and a 
haltor two hours before it is put into the oven; ob- 
serve it will not require so long baking as regular 
flour bread. 

Another method. — ^Take 5 lbs. of dried potatoe 
starch, and 5 lbs. of the pulp; dissolve a suitable 
quantity of leaven or yeast in warm water, the 
mixture being exactly made the night before; let 
it be all night in a kneading troagh, well covered 
and kept warm until the next day; this is the se- 
cond leaven; then add 5 lbs. more of starch, and 
the same quantity of pulp, and knead it well; the 
water must be in the pi-oportiqn of a fifth part, tltat 
is, upon 20 lbs. of paste there must be 5 lbs. of 
water, which is to be used as hot as posuble. 
To use frosted potat(^'s. 

If much frozen lay them in cold water, and to 
each peck of potatoes take a ^ of oz. of salt-petre 
dissolved in water, which mix with the fluid in 
which tliey are boiled; if the potatoes are so frozen 
as to be quite unfit for nourishment they will make 
starch, and will yield more flour than if unfer* 
mented by the icy power. This flour, with aa 
equal quantity of wheat flour, some butter, sugar, 
a little balm, and a few currants, makes excellent 
bread for tea. If formed into small cakes^ and 
put into a slow oven, it will keep a month. 



SOUPS, &0. 

To make a tureen of soup Flenushfasldoiu 
Scald half a dozen of turkey pinions, four sheeps* 
rumps, aud ^ a pound or more of pickled pork; 
then tie up each sort together, scald also a good 
savoy cut into quarters and tied; put them altoge- 
ther into a pan witli good broth, a fagot of sweet 
herbs, parsley, green sliallots, S cloves, pepper and 
salt; boil slowly; when done, drain the meat; put it 
into the tureen, and serve a good gravy sauce with 
it. 

Mvr- England chowder. 
Have a good haddock, cod, or any other solid 
fish, cut it in pieces three inches square, put a 
pound of fat salt pork in strips into the pot, set it 
on hot coals and try out the oil; take out the pork 
and put in a layer of fish, over that a layer of 
onions in slices, then a layer of fish with Blips of 
fat salt pork, then another layer of onions, and so 
on alternately until your fish is consumed; mix 
some flour with as much water as will fill the pot{ 
season with black i>epiier and salt to your taste, 
and boil it for half an hour. Have ready some 
crackers r Philadelphia jjilot bread if you can get 
it) soaked in water till they are a little softened, 
llirow them into your chowder five minutes befora 
you take it up. Serve in a tureen. 
MxiUagortawny soup. 
Cut 4 lbs. of a breast of veal into pieces, about 
two inchas bj om^v V^ ^h« trimminct into % tiew- 



COOKEUy. 
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Ith two qiuirtf of water, iviih IS corns of , 
pcpiicr, and the saroo of nll8pic<>; when it -, 
•kini it clcnn, and let it boif an hour and a ; 
K'l) stntin it ofT: while it is hoilin^^, fry of a | 
1 iwii in liiittcr thi: btls of V(.-:d aiui fdiir 
: ul.t II ihi y :irt: d ;nc, yui ihcbfdtli to l!n:..u ' 



to hv hrowii, it niuit be fried a little before the cur^ 
ry-hall is nddud to the jci^nvi*. 

Jlnother. — Ca|*ve a pair of fat yonng fowls with 
a sharp knife, pivcibcly as if at tabh»; dnst them 
M-ilh lloiu-, ffv ihriu in hntter till ilx'v :irc well 
lini\vin.d, li4} tlu-iii ill a strw-p:i:i, w'liU sli[)S of 
>i il.e fuv; \k\iri\ it biiil.«, -kini it. fli.';i;i, l-l tmu' l:irj;c oniDiis, wh\ boiliii}; wuit-r t(j the bi-o^-n- 
••■J IctlT:*!! iicnr, ill* n iiii\ lu'o spMOiisfiil of lu;^, 8:('. hrft in thi' ])aii, gi\c it a )'''>i], aud pour 
,.. 1 lii" siirif »»f lldur, with a liuK* eold ua- the whulr over yuur chicki-n; if not liciiiop enouj^h 
I A ti-M^p'irinful (if s;dl; U(hl thisi* to the ' to i-atht'r moix: {ban cover it, add hot \iater: put on 

the lid of \tnir pan and set it on hot coals. In half 
All hour taVi- out a cup of the gravy, mix it well ^ 
■with a table-spoonful of cum* powder, and throw 
it aj^iin intn the pan; stir it \\v\\ roimd; tiiste and 
see ifyour j;ravy i^ unrni, if not, add Cayenne; bub- 
ble the whole iinietly till the fovls arc tender; 
serve in a deep dihh, with boiled rice. 

.!/«/<///> ciirrtf, 
Pi*oc<*ed as above; fry the onions, piecei of 
fowls and a eouplc (A' e^'-plants in sliees; put the 



tmt biiunier it p.'ntlv till the \eal is rjuite , 
, and it is reaiU ; or bone a couple of fowli 
:jits, aud slew them in the manner directed 
>ir the veal; and you may put in a bruised 
t, ainl Mime mace and ginj^er, instead uf 
iK-pprr anil alUpicc 

turf mi fif fwd^e^p^d^e oftWferent sorts. ; 

« cither a hri'dLet of beefV mniton, steaks, ' 

pijceoiis, mbljits' cut in quarters, veal, or 

• ; b«fil a \onf; time over a hIoh Uiv in a short 



with some onions, carrots, parsnips, tur* h >^ hole in > our Mtow-pan with the milk of two cocoa- 



elery,a fagot of parsley, green 'shallots, one - 
f {iFArlick, 3 of spices, a laurel leaf, th}nie,a 
asil, large thick sausages, and thin broth or . 
vhen done, drain the meat, and place it upon [ 
inTimiixed with roots, sift and skini the 
nihice ^onie of it to a gla:<^(', if debiivd; 
he meat with it, then aild s mie gi'ivy on the 
tt'w-Tian and broth sutficienl to make sauce 
i Hilii |icpper and sidl: hifl it in a sieve, 
rrrc upfMi the meat. If brisket of beef 
. h't it be half done before putting in the 
• bieh should be scalded tirst, as it makes. 
Ah more pahitable, I 

Pnrtabte soup. 
into small pieces 3 large legs of veal, 1 of 
lid the lean [huI of a luiin: lay the meat in a 
fei2!*)ron, with a quartr r of a pound of butter 
»oiii>in, 4 ounces uf aii<:bo\ies, and t oimces ' 
If. Cut !»mull G headf of clean washed cele- 
fd from ;;reen leaves., ami put them into the 



nuts; grate tlie flesh, put it into a linen bag and 
M]ueeze out the juice, which put in the saucepan 
likewise; add tlie currv' and finish as above. 

Cuvrv (iQwdcr, 

Coriander seed, three ounces; turmeric, five 
ounces; blaek pepper, mustard, and ginger, each 
one ounce; lesser canianiom seeds, half an ounce; 
Cayenne pepper, half an ounce; cinnamon, and 
cummin S4>ed a quarter of an ounce, each. Diy 
tliem well; reduce them separately to a pow- 
der; pass them tliroU;;h a fuie sieve, and mix them 
well. It should be kept in a closely stop^ied but- 
tle, in a dr>' idaee. 

Hash rahbit — a iwu* ^'rcit'pf for. 

Cut your cheese info small slips, if soft, if hard, 
pjate it down. Have ivadv a s[Hi-it of M-ine lamp, 
}!cc. and deep block-tin dish; put in the cheese 
with a lump of but tor, and set it over the him p. 
Have 11 ady the \olk of an egg u hipped, with half 
a glass of Madi-ii-;i, and as niiicli ale, or lieer; stir 



Ml, with Ji large carnjlscut thin. (Jo%er all ! your cheese wli< n melted, till it is thoroughly mix- 



and »t:t it uii a iuoi\erate fire. 'When the 
KT^iuslo ilmw, ke<:p taking it off till k is all 



( d witli the liutt(*r, then :(dd gr.idu:dly the egg and 
wine, keep slin-iiig till it forms a suiooth mass. 



Kti. 'Pitn C'lvcrlli-r meal uith Maler, let it ; Seasun %»ith (^ivenne ami grated nutmeg.— To bc 



fitly f'lr four hours, then strain it through a 
:«'.' iM:> a tlean iwn, till it is rirduced to one- ; 
Mrain the gr:i\y di-awn frnin the meat into 
aod let it hull ■fi'iitly, until it be of a };l<ili- 
3itei'«l'-nce. I'iike caie and "kirn off all the 
I h«ei. Watch it vih^.n it ii nearlv doMe, 



eaten with a thin h jl Mast. 



A'ite hy t/i'j ..inu'i-icnn Tlilitor, 
It ot\en happ«-iis, thai in ii*:i\f lliiig, the maleriaU 
fi»r a r:«i)l>it may \iv hufl when lliei*e is nothing else 
in till.- iioii.oe the ^ iiiruiaitd c;.n e.M. In this case, 
di>rs uf<l hurii; ne\t Si ui III it ^ith CMViMiue ■ if iheiv is no hl.i/.'i', or i haling dish, an excellent 
, aiid po'ir it i>n thit c.ii-:lieii di^h-.-.s, :i quar- ; sub:>tiliilt> it t. riii. d in a iiioi.p lit, hy iwu soup 
in inch thick, l^-l it h(:ii>d (ill rhe in .\i •lay, plaii">, n< ;i:ir:il< <! lVun>. eM-li i>ther hy pieces of :t 
en c'll j) ifixt hy runml tins lui^ei' lh:in a h>M'h-e>iik pl.u-«-iI dii thi rim <if the luwer one, 
pt« •' . >■ I t]if e;ikc» in di>li< .s in tii*- siui l'> " vhirh ^^houhl foiitaiii ah\ kimi ol' >;iiii'<i. l*ii*your 
.•J tu[Ti Th> t.i often. When 1nll\ ihii-d, pdt V chri->i into llu- t 'p une, fire th«' >|>ii'ili \vith a slip 
r.'o 1 Tin hi>t uilli a piice <>t'il :iii uhili- [i:t- of pitpi-r, ;i<id m t wmm* i;ili!iit on tin* curks; it an- 
: •'tii t-fic h, niid keep tiM-iii ill a (!r> plat-e.^ suei-s na well :is the mo^t exiien^ivu heater in 
^ i». Ti.ii»y \w.iIIk# it Mill Miiti III curm* •■(>- Chrislenduiu. — i'tM!>:ituin est. 

iS 'if I mtii:i-'r\ 
'1 :ike of M.'.'d, beei cut into r«ni:i11 pi«>ces, and 
, I |i>. cicii: pMl ll:i lu iiitou s.ture- 



r*aii kii.d • I «'i'i:i is e\rifdiii^;l\ roiiveiii'-nl 
tfttr lifitiii>^, fur by p'lltiii;; iiie (if lit*- i:ikfi 
licep.in with a:»out a pint (if \t .iter, and u lil- 
t, a baain oi' g'i4i bifiiii m.iy be miidi- iii a 
au*' t. It Will likcMiKe ni:tki- an excellent 
ior rua%t l:rLiys, fiwls, anil gaiii''. 

Cf.' rtt. 
V Oke tki'i off twu chickens; c.<rvi>, w:(s!i and 



"•I'l.ig i4 nniliii 



4iiiii, uith i qii.irls <'l' \v:ii.er; pMl iiitii :i clean cloth 



of barb V. .lit urnDti, a <>ni:.ll hMmh>' ot sweet 
li»-ibi*, .» '.«• 4 In :nl« nf c< h vy enl -limll, a liltie 
iii.ic'.', J c<i' .iih<\e-. 1 |i:i-iii|"> ]>;tri il iiii'l f-ol in I wo, 
a ho'ge corn* < uf inii SMiiill pieces :iiid a \<>Ung 
letlm"<', t'\irl!i»- p.'i 1 1 "-i-, am! bt it ■'lew ^I'l'y 
genll_\ t'ni' si\ linii'-s. Tii n t:ike ci-l tin* Spice, 
.«ue>-t Ir ib'>, :eid oiii.iii, an-l purr :i!l Hilfi a soup 



: ptit theni in a Mew piiii wiili n %:ienp:'iil 
cr, k«lt, aild * few oiiiont, anil '^'.ku them 
Irw icrt-(.ii |H-ii*, or th'- '"ni; plMi*. till v il- 
ea take 4 luiiip rif liutti-r, {\,»- >>i/.i t.l' u pi- ■ di>h, MaMiiu.il vilh ^.ill. 
«Q« ^ li'th mare, Caw-iine p< p;i'-:' ' • I. « ■''•■, ' >!/'" ^' ••7' t r f' v,'*. 

manful caih of fresh' tiiriiK-rii a-wl cirdn- j Si-abl a call > hi ad mtli O.e 's\.\v\ r.r\, wciv\ \i>ia 
illi a shallot in a hm: hie liiortar; cfrihe hornv Ti:>tt, «\i\r\i cu\ '\A^\ v.*^ ^^-ww-tv ^\\\39r^ 



licBti with M iHtltGoiir in thr but- piii-<%: clean and dr\ Wmiu n^c A \w u cwa\\, %w\ VJJ" 
Item ittih^tuw. li'thv earij i« ; iLmn iulu k ttcw \ian, ^ ivh ^ t^^aaxVa «^ ^^^^J ^^'**^ 
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A« folltim-n: ThVo 6 or r !>»». of hcof, ■ calf's foof, 

It »h»nk o\' Iwim. nn i>iii.Mi, C cnrrots, • turnip, a 

ho»*i of ccl« in. H'V.no cloM'ii am! «!»oIe pppper, a 

himch l^^ >«(M luTtiv. a little li>inoii jkvI, and a 

t'f« iniOV A. Pi!t l1ii>m* into S i|i)Hrts ot wuler, and 

Ml « ilii i-i) jM.iiy till I he liqiii«l is irc'duccfl one 

hskh'i ;lirn ikijam ti otl* .inif put it into ihc &U.-W pan 

^ ith Uir liornv puitii of tlif calf's licad. Add some 

kii.MKsl m*rioram, «vory, thyme, parslev chupi)ed \ 

v;viftU, «tth'><uuc clotrs and uiacc pounded, a lit- , 

til* r*yrnnt* in-ppor, «ome jn^cn onions, a sliuUot 

cut hii'r. a (o^ chopiK'd inushn)oms, and half a ]>inl 

«^' Madeira wino. Stew these sfently till the soup 

is ivducod to two fpiarls, then heat a little broth; 

mix sumo flour, smouthinfc it with the yolks of 2 

0}*^^ and stir it over a gentle fire till it is near 

biulinj;. Aild this to the soup; keep sUrrinr as 

VvMi pour it in, and continue slewing for anolner 

Ltnir. When done, sipieeze in the juice of half a 

Irmon, half an orange, and throw in sorac boiled 

force-meat hulls. Serve it up in a tui*een hot. 

This soup is deliciounly gratify iiig and nutritive. 

A9paragU9 aouU. 

Put a small broiled hone to 1 ^ pints of peas, and 

vater in proportion, a root of ceier}', a small bunch 

of sweet licrbs, a large onion, Cayenne pep|>er, and 

salt to taste; boil it briskly for'iive hours, strain 

and pulp it; then add a little spinach juice, and 

asparagus boiled and cut into smiill piecesk A tea- 

BiKNNiful of walnut soy, and a tea-spoonful of mu&h- 

rooxa catsup, answers as well us the bone. 

Giblet 8'iUp. 
Take 4 pounds of gravy beaf, 2 pounds of scrag of 
mutton, and '2 [K)unds of scrag of veal; boil them in 2 
gallons of water, stew them gently till it begins to 
taste well, pour it out and let it sUnd till cold, f<kim 
olf all the fat. Tuke "2 pair of giblets well scaled, 
put them to the broth, and simmer them till they 
are very tender. Take them out and strain the 
soup through a cloth. Put a piece of butter rolled 
in flour into the stew ]kui, with some fine chopped 
parsley, ehives, a liltle penny niyal, and sweet 
marjoram. Place the soup over a slow fire, put in 
the giblets, fried bult«>r, iterbs, a little Madeira 
'wine, some salt, and (Cayenne pepper; when the 
herbs are lender, send the soup and gildotb intermix- 
ed to table. 'I'his forinn a very savoury dish. 

//'AiVfT 80Ufl. 

Stew a knuckle of >e:tl and a sci'ag of mutton 
tlirce or four hours, with siiir^'; sti'ain it; blanch ^ 
a pound of sweel almonds, beat them wilh a spoon- 
ful or two of cream to prt'vint their oiling; put 
tliem with a pint of cream into the soup, stir it and 
give it a boil; strain it through a cloth, xpieeze 



} soak it on the fire in this manner till the real 
i out its juice; then put it on a stronger tire, 
I meat catches to tiie bottom of the pan, 
; brtinght to a proper colour: then add a m 
• «piantiiy i>f light broth, and simmer it on 
, hre till the mt«t is thoroughly done; ad<l 
'. thyme and muslirooms. WL'im and sift it c! 
use. 

Beef gravy sm/p. 
Cut slices of lean beif, acconling to (lie f] 
wanted, which ]i!»ce in a stew-])an, upon 
onions and rooi>, iddipg two spoonsful of fui 
soak this on a ''=1 m tii-e for half an hour, sli 
well; when it c:;t«lies a proper colour ai 
broth made of suitable iierbs, with a lilt 
over it. 

A poor man** soup. 
Pick a handful of parsley leaves, mine* 
fine, and strew over a lillle salt: shred six 
onions, and put them Miih the parsley in a 
boat. Add three table-s|H>ousful of oil and \ 
wilh some {Mapper and salt 

.•i cheap rice and mfat soup. 
Put a pound of rice and a little pepper ant 
herbs iiilo two quarts of water; to\er them 
and simmer veiy snUly; put in a lillle cini 
two iiounds of good ox-eneek, and boil the 
till the goodness is incor[iorated by the liqii 
.iriorAer vltcap soup. — Take an ox chet 
peeks of polaloes, a ipiarter of a peck of <. 
I three quarters of a pound of s:dl, and an our 
! a half of pepjiei" — lo be boiled in ninety i»i 
[ water, on a slow fnv until reduced to six 
pint of this soup, wilh a small piece of nu-: 
good me:d for a hearty working man. So 
evciy vegetable, with a few herbs, m.ay be 

Jlrrring soup. 
Take eight gallons of w:»ter, and inix it w 
pouiids of harley-nieal. lloii it lo ilie cimi*; 
of a thick jelly. Season it with salt, pepper 
gar, sweel herbs, and, lo gi\c it a gr.ilifyi 
vour, add the meal ui four red herrings poi 
To prrpip't? a nutviti'jus noup. 
A fiound of Sc'.itch barh y, w iih sufllcien' 
allowed in the cooking, will make a gallon 
ter into a tolerable ])udding couMSlency. 
basin filled with it will hold a spoim upriglit 
at its proper degree of warmth for eating, 
roughly steeped, it will iiru(hioe a rich pu 
form of the grains being nearly lo-st. l'i\e 
exposui*e, in a moderately lieate«Io\en, will 
ficient; and it may be iuiprovtd by an horn* t 
more. 

Amongst other means for sui'h prcpr.rali on, 
the almonds as dr}' as possihle, heat it .'igain, and , a baker ^s oven hu^ been emptied of its bivad. 
thicken it as a custard Milh eggs; put a toasted rcdl . ^ of one g;dlon size may be jiul in to steep it 
iu the tureen, and p(mr the soup over it. If there j ' tents during the pix'v'vding night, and Ui*. n r 
is a breast of cohl towl or vi-al, li-.is almonds will ing the u<-ual liaking in llie niorning. \\ h 
do; if the meat be stewed and strained the day be- ■ been lo>l by e>apoi-:ilion. may be ii:new<:d 
fore, it docs much belter. j; additiopi ot warm watert All the s;M>c.Miii 

Chaiituhle soup, \\ «|MiVite tiimake ii as sa\ouiy as plain iamily 

Take the liquor of meal bi>iled ihe day before, '; gener.dly an-. >*ill be about tlueee lai'ge o 
with the bones of \%:-^ and shin nf bt>t'f: ndd to the Ij oui' ounee of s.dt, anil a (|<iarler i<f an ounce o 
liipior an nuieh as miU make I.m> t|nai-t*i, also ihi; ]H'r. Tliis yeaMniiig :»houH be pnl in bL-foix: 
iiieat of U) stones (if leg and shin ol bi ef, and C nx ; mg it lo ihe o^i-n. 



head 4, all cut in pieet -; ai'.d *J bunehes of i'.UTi>ls, i I o ju'Jc Ji-'y IvttJt. 

4 btnuhe> of lnriii|ix, -^ !>utirhi'S of li:» \s, .J a pi-rk : Put inl'» ibe >i -u-iian. >!itOS til" beef, vea! 

o( onions, 1 bnnrh I'f oilen. \ a lb. of peppi r. and I a lowl, anil one or lui) p.ulridge*., aeconhng 

Slime suit. Iloil ii i".m' si\ heurs. Ktther osttiiieal | ijUMntity ivipnreil. l*ul il oti llie fir-- wiibii 

or barley niav be pui in lo thiiken it, il lh<>n>;h( ! (initj, nnlil it oaUhes a lillle, and add the iitv;i 

iifvessiir\ . i'bis soup ma;k be »im-iI at any gent*le- i and then. To give it h proper cib^ur, add 

luan'N tatde. |, gooil elear biultng Imith and SL:diled r ^uts, a 

}\ 1/7 ;*i;fi/ jf i»/^. \ n»ls. inniips, pMrMUps. parsley roois, ctler), 

lilNrnish the hotioiu ol ihe Mew-pan with ihin ',' oniiMts, Imo or lliive cUi>es, a small bit of ni 

jiirrt't itt itirif, till II ;i /tMi «heeii of hnm, atieifi e.l :nul whole p«-]«prr; hod it on a slow fuv aboil 

•"r^rf/ I'uttrt, tkhciil 11114,^11*, eiiin>l«. parnnip*. c«'ler\ , ■ er ft\e hiun** Mitli attention; and ndd a few t 

• A-M ii/i»tr« fi/Mifi //ii> lilt .'If. Mini « •jinontul of bi>3vi\; it ol |^av\«c vr iX\ii\V(A%, «kv<\ il voaII Ca^i, or bun 
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pAralrr and thyme fled trM^<Hhci*. 'When It Is of a 
j^oirl vrllnw citlniir, nifl it; it Bcncs for sauces, 
aad a<f<U stiTiij^th to ihi> t<Mi]t«. 

CooliHiT truth. 

The ht-rhs fi*"it% sfrdii, flr)wcr8, or roots wliich 
vr »'iiiphivr«i for coiiliiif; !)n)th, •avo. purnhtin, Ict- 
l'jf»**», vhrVvii, lefk% horagf, biirnrt, snrrrl, j;nr- 
dtii iii.-I will) fiidiM*, hii^loMM, hop-lopN, c(i4 Ict- 
litc«-s joiiii'^ ii»-tllt:», curiiinhi.TH, tops ot* oWer, 
t'.*iiii« lion. livcT-uort, tuniilory, bct-t roots, U.c. 
A\h<Ji Aiiil chop a projKT i|ii»iilityf accoriliii^c to 
(•i>!«r, aitil (toil -a «hnrt itiiiir iiitliiit v«-:ilur cirK-ki-'it 
l>ii*ili; ^it't ;iih1 kn-|i it in a cool place. Wuiiu it 
t'^ USL' williimt boiltii;;. 

Common sauce. 

< >ak slices of «tr^l, li:ini, onions, pitrsnips, two 

«i -.r^ vi ;;-iriic, two hruds of clo\fM, thi ii aiM 

^i-> iji, » {jIm-^s of wliiic wihi\ ami two slices of li> 

r..iri: uiuniiT it o\cr a slow ftn*, Akini it well, and 

uft i(; aiM J clorei) of iN»c:tnibolc, biTiinc*!. 

Svet't HlHCf. 

Mif two ji^la^vi nf red wine, one of vino{;;ar, 
itdvr' f{io<msfiil of cull is, a bit of &np;ar, ono sliced 
r-fiiw, a little ciniKinion, and a luurel-leal'; boil 
itiroi A 4ii^rter of an hour. 

•l/i>i-r*« ttnice. 

Cbop fl«e or kix l:tr;;e onions, mix a little vrr- 
pia-, or viiH'^-.ir, fK-ppur, sudl, and a little butter; 
tone ii up eillicr warm orcdd. 
pontiff '9 miiivtf,^ 

Softk hliees of veal, ham, sliued onions, cniTOts, 
piTPiip*, and a white heiiit of cilery; add u ;;la!>s 
rf vhilc wiiic, as much ^ood broth, a rlove of };ar- 
k, f'Mir ihalloi'i, unt* chive, a little eorlander, and 
l*D tlice* of nerlttl lemons. Hoil on a slow fii'e 
till tin; nir^t IS dune; skini it and »ift in a sieve; 
vld a litih- calsnp, and a iiniall ipiantity of fine 
doppt.-d larsley, JUKI lH*fort* it is u^ed. 
ifmnngift'^H nance. 

Tkke «»me of thi* ami\<r sauce sifted without 
pitT, ailil a bit of butter rolled in flour, and chop- 
pal dicr^il: use it when warm. 
J*ar3on*8 nance. 

Ctep Jf-mon-jK-el vrry fine, with two or thn.'e 
I'cUcQ oicuinhiTs, a bit otbuttiT, s:dt, antl coarse 
prpprr: a little tiour, with two S])oonstul of catsup, 
aad itcw it on Uie tire wiiliotit boilinj;. 

Put ftlices of veal and ham in a stew.] inn, with 
a Ipuonftil of oil, two mii«brooni«, '1 f;i};ot of piii'H- 
tvv. ft close of t^arlir, two Iti-udii cf i-loveH, half a 
ktf cf Unrel; h'l it ratL-h a lit'le 011 the fn*e; then 
aiVf kim*: {;'f'>l brntb, a little p'axy, ami soiin- 
•tti'o «iiit:; MUimrr it tor s')niir time, skini il ^^(-ll, 
WkA ult 111 H sieve. Whi-it ready, add lui> nrthp-t: 
ITrrTi liiaiiots, and a do7.cn of pi^tiichio-nuls, 
•!ic4(r. 

*^thni*-rVa faitrr. 

'1»'P iri anchovy, rapi 1 ', and sevn f'V « ii^ht 
r*^"^ r <4fTibn|i*^: Mini!i<-r thrni on ifi-" tin- wilha 
kVM i*lt, ;»"p\MT, );i-:t|i-il ii'ilnif<;, :iiii| Imtti r v W- 
tC lb a <J.', «brti r--ad\, add a hiuon si|i|'c/.i ij. 
Situc'' ftitfwmt''. 

P-.f •• bii nf bii? ti-r »iih two sllri'il onions int 1 a 
■ -•-;■ I-., ^iih -A. larr .t, a prirsnip. a lillle ihynn-, 

U.r< • -.j^-l. t **j Ll»li », two v||:tl|iit<(, a difVi* iif 
pH*c, ar.d vii.-«- pitjtli.-y; tiirn the wliol<> over the 
W* -ii*i( -I S- w.ll c<d>iiir''il; tlcn siiake in sninc 
^ur. afwl iit'*<«t'-n it with s<Mn<- lir<ith, atnl u s[iiMin- 
U U* «ii««-;:ar. l>-t \l boil ovr; a slow tiiv: skim, 
md ttrain it tliriii,;h a ii<-ve. Si-aboii it with salt 
ad |^p;«* r. and ^rrre il with any di^h i-eipiiii-d 
bhc Iw-ijtib lipd. 

Saneefir vt'ni. 
the bont*4 ij( culd nMfct or boiled Teal, 
vcU »illi flour, ami put tln-iii into a 
vith ■ ^iut and m halfiAlbivtli vr wrflcr, 
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A small onion, a lUth* gjated or finely minred le- 
mon-peel, or thi' j>rel of a quarter of a ^mall le- 
mon ]ian'«l as thin as possiI)le, half a tea-sponnful 
of Kilt, and a blade fif potmded mace; — to thicken 
il, ndi a tabh '-spoonful of ilonr into half an onncK 
of butler; Htir it into the broth, and sot it on the 
lire, and let it boil vcr>' j^-ntly for about half an 
hour, htr.iiii thmu^li a tanwniM or sieve, and it is 
rea«ly to put to the veal to wurni up, wliich is to 
lie done by placiiij' the stew-[)an by the sidi: of the 
fuv. Sipier/u in half a lemon, and eovtrr the hot- 
toin of the dish with toasted bread sippets cut into 
ti-i:iii,t;les, and garnish the disii with slices of liani 
or baeun. 

Jtechamt'l or tehite naure. 

C\i* in sfpiai-e pieces, half an inch thick, two 
i)uini<ts of lean vi-al, half a pound of lean ham, melt 
ma stew-fNin two ounces of butter; when melted, 
let the wh(de simmer until it is ready to catch at 
the bottom, (it retpiires i^'at attention, as if it 
happen to catch at tlie bottom of the stew-nan, it 
will spoil the look of your sauce,) then adil to it 
thife tJiblospoonslul nf ilonr; when well mixed, 
add to it three pints of broth or water, pour a lit- 
tle at a time, tliat Uie tliickening be smooth, stir it 
until it boil, put the stew-p.in on the corner of tliu 
stove to l)oil gently for two hours, season it wiUi 
four clovi-s, one onion, twelve p(^p|)ei^-conis, a 
blade of mace, u few miOihi'oomH, and a fagot niado 
of parsley, a ^priJ; of thyme, and a bay-leaf. Let 
the s:tuce reilnci- to a quart, skim the fat off, a»d 
sti-ain it through a taminis cloth. 

A'iUhnuT*a ( i)r) muce, BitfterhitiiH!, 

Claret or port wine, and muahroom catsup, a 
pint of each; naif a ]»int of wnlniit or other pickle 
iifpior; ]ir)und'.'«l anchovies, four ounces; fn-sh le- 
mon-]>eel, |iareil veiy thin, an ounce; peeled ami 
slici-d eshallots, the s:une; scraped horsc-i'adish, 
ditto.; alUpii-e and black pepper, powdered, half 
an ounci: each; (cayenne, one drichm, or curry 
j)Owder, three drtrhins; celery-seeil, hniised, a 
drachm. All avoirdupois wei<;ht. Put thes<' into a 
wide mouth h>)ttle, stop it clost.', shake it up eveiT 
(lav for a fortni<;ht, and stniin it, w-heii some think 
it inquovt.d by the addition of a ({uaiter pint soy, 
or thii-k bn>wnin^, and you will have a " delicious 
doulile n-lish." 

.7 tUtih f'f mmriii'ini. 

Doll four i)Uiiri-s of inan.u'oiii till it isquih; ten- 
der, then lav it on a >ievi' l<. dr-.(in,and put it into 
a stow- pan with abuul a ;;ill of cit-ain, and a pirce 
of butlLr n)ll«M| in fl«Mn-; -^ti-w it five minutes anil 
pour it on a [il.ite. Lay I'arnu-s.in cheese toakted 
:dl over it, anil bi-nd it up in a w at ei"- plate. 
Siiitn' ittili' nur. 

\\\\. a piiie of b itti.-r into a sii-u--jian, with muil*- 
roi)ni«, ••iiiiiii, p-ii'-h-v, ami thr li:df of a iaiui-l leaf, 
all i''i' iiii'" t'un 'h'* wli 'h- ovrrlhf tin* vnuelinii", 
and xlitke in a lillle llour: moisfti-n il with a |;LiH<» 

of wliiti- vii,i-,aiiil as luui'h v; 1 ln'oili; add ^tll, 

pi-p;i- r, ar;'l a liMJi- niatt; b-al all lim*. I^'t it boil 
half ati It iiir: lb 11 skiiu a'A.<\ ih-- f.it, ami serve it 
up. A lim- llaviiiir may b<- ;^i\. n t'» it wbiUt boiV- 
in;:. bv iHittin-' in a bnmli ••! sui-et heibs, which 
Like oul l»' li'ii" till" i!i':i 1 » '■ 1 ^« tl up, 
,\'i;i/»<iT-ii utiur,: 

Tiike a slifi: ot 'imi|. d h-ini, iiH much breast of 
roaMi d f-iMi. a pli kh d 1 iif-ini)i« i\ a liani viilk of 
an e;;;:. oni- nmhiM, :i liith- p ti '«li'y, aiil a heail 
of fcli;dl--l, ihitppi-d M-rv ilm ; hull it a nionienl in 
j;ood lilt top, and ik*- it tor iin-ator fi^i. 
.\n»efi",<«/' fiiutr. 

Put in a small <«ii'W-p:iti :i i".iiipli> of slicf^of bam, 
a rhiti- ot ^:iilir, tun t:lo\es, :i hiun ]-h-at, slin il 
unions, .tml r.»ot«.'. h-t il • .i\v\\ \\u- <\v^: -.vXxwV. 'Www 
add a -m.dl i^u-imity ii\ \iv.-Aa,\*»» •.y**^**^^'^*^^ "^ *'*" 
sup, i^id A k^H>uiitu\ot \i«: \j*wV >\uv4»s. liivu^uwv *. 
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For an hour on tlic w<lc of a stove, thon sift it in a 
sieve, and senrc it for a high Havoui-cd Bauce. 

Graxiu cakes. 

Chop two lo^ of licirt in pieces, pnt them into a 
pot of water, stew it over a slow fire :i <!:iy iiiiiJ a 
niglit; then adii onions, licrhsaiid spices as for ^ra- 
vy; continue stcwiug it till tho mojit is otV the 
bones, and the gravy quite out; llicn strain the li- 
quor into a milk-j»an, to whicli nuantity it should 
be reduced; when cold, take ofTUie tat,' put it into 
a saucepan, and ad<l whatever is reijuired to flavour 
it; simmer it on a slow fire till reduced to about 
twelve 8:»ucers two-thirds full, put them in an aiiy 
plac« till as dn* as leather, put tJiem in paper bags, 
ftiid keep in a dry place. 

GeneraPs aanre. 

To make tUiy sauce properly, infuse all the fol- 
lowing ingredients for twenty-four hours, on ashes 
in an earthen pot, if possible, which must be very 
well stopped; viz. split Wx shallots, a clove of gar- 
lic, two laurel leaves, thyme and basil in propor- 
tion, truffles, tairagou leaves, half an ounce of mus- 
tard seed, bruised, six small pieces of Seville 
orange peel, a ()uai-ter of an ounce of cloves, as 
much mace, half an ounce of long i>ei)i>er, two 
ounces of salt; Mjueeze in a whole lemon, and add 
half a glass of verjuice, five spoonsfi.il of vinegar, 
and a pint of white wine; let it settle, and sitt it 
very clear. This may \w kept, bottled, a long time, 
and it will serve for all sorts of meat aud fish— but 
it must bo used in moilemtion. 

Sculov^a sauce. 

Chop a fowl's liver with two or three shallots, 
and a couple of truflles or mushrooms; simmtT 
these in a spoonful of oil, two or three spoonsful 
of gravy, a glass of white wine, a little salt and 
coarse pepper; simmer it about lialf an hour, and 
skim it veiy well before using. 

Queen' a sauce. 

Simmer crumbs of bi-eafl in good gravv*, until it 
is quite thick, take it off the fire, and add a few 
sweet almonds nounded, two hard yrdks of eggs, 
and a brejist of fowl i-ousted, all pounded very fine; 
boil a suflicient (piaiitity of cream to your sauce, 
and sift all together, then add pepper and salt) and 
warm it without boiling. 

Cnvach sauce. 

Take three cloves of garlic, each cut in half, 
half an ounce of Cayenne pepi>er, and a spoonful 
or two each of Indian soy and walnut pickle; mix 
it in a pint of vinegar, with as much cocliiueal as 
will colour it 

Tomata catsup. 

Boil tomaUiS, full ripe, in their juice, to nearly 
the consistence of a pulp, pass Uieni llirough a hair 
sieve, and add salt to the taste. Aromatize it suf- 
ficiently with clove, pej>per and nutmegs. 
Catsup Jor seU'Stores. 

Take a gallon of strong rtale beer, a pound of 
anchovies washed from the pickle, Uie same of shal- 
lots peeled; half an ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of whole jtepper, 
three or four largo races of ginger, and two quarts 
of large mushroom flap^, rubbecl to pieces, .Cover 
these close, and lei it simmer till halt wasted. Then 
strain it through a flannel bag; let it stand till quite 
cold, and tlien bottle it This ma^ be carried to 
any pai-t of the world; and a s]ioontid of it to a lb. 
of fresli butter melted, will make a fine fisli Siiuce, 
or will supply the place of gravy sauce. The 
stronger aud staler the beer the better will be tlie 
catsii]). 

Another. — (>liop twenty-four anchovies,, having 

first boned them: Vut to them ten sludloU cut smaU 

•mntl a handful of scraped lun'se-radish, a quarter 

nfjui ouaec ofmucc, a quart of white wine, a pint 

of mater, and the cuiue quaotily ojf red wlue^ u le- 



mon cut into slices, half a pint of anchovy 1 
twelve cloves, and the sanie number of p' 
corns. Koil them together till it comes to a 
then stniin it otf, cover it close, and ktM-p ; 
cold diy plac^.'. Tm'o spoonsful of it will Ix 
eient fi.T a poimd of butter. It is a good sai 
boiled fowls, or, in the room ofgra\y, lour 
with hot water, and thickening it witli a pit 
butter rolled in flour. 

Fish sauce. 

Take walnuts at the season for pickling, 
them into an an earthen pan, between evcri' 
throw a small handful of salt, stir it with a w 
stirrer every day for a fortnight^ strain the 
through a coarse cloth, and let it stand to 
pour ofl*tlie clear, and boil it witli a pound 
chovies to each pint; skim it, and let it st: 
cool; give it another boil, add one pint of iv< 
and one of best white wine vinegar to each j) 
li<pior; also mace, cloves, and nutmegs, ol 
half a quarter of an ounce, some flour of nin 
sliced horse-radish, and shallot, or a clove uf 
in each bottle. 

Keep it well corked with a bladder tied 
The spicf- may be bruised or not, as de^ire(' 
add a little whole black, or Jamaica pepp< 
Uiought best. 

.irioMffr.— Take one pound of anchovies, a 
of claret, three (piarters of a pint of white \»i 
negar, half an ountu^ of cloves and mace, two 
of ginger sliced, a little black pepper, the p 
a lemon, a ]Hece of horse-radish, u large on 
Iiunch of thyme and savory; set all these over; 
fire to simmer an hour, tlien strain it throi 
sieve; when cold, put it in a bottle with tlie 
but not the herbs. To a large coflTee-cupfuI 
put a pound of butter; stir it over the fire ti 
as thick as crtram; shake the bottle when use 
put no water to the butter. 

Cream sauce for a hai'e. 

Run the cream over the hare or venison ji 
fore frothing it, and catch it in a dish; boil 
with the yolks of two eggs, some onion, and a 
of butter rolled in flour and salt Haifa p 
cream is the pro])oi-lion for two eggs. 
Ragout of asparagus. 

Scrape one hundred of grass clean; nut the 
cold water; cut them as far as is good and { 
ciiop small two heads of endive, a young 1< 
and an onion. Put a quarter of a pound of 
into the stew pan, and when it is melted, put 
grass with the other articles. Shake tliem 
and when thev have stewefl ten minutes, 
them with a little pep|>er and salt; strew in 
tie flour, shake them about, and then i^our i: 
a pint of gravy, ^tew the whole till the s.t 
verv good and thick, and then pour all in 
dish. Garnish with a few uf Uie small tops 
grass. 

'/'fit' same of mushrooms. — Hroil on a gi*idii*oi 
lurge peeled mushrooms, and clean oft' the i 
when the outside is brown, put tht:m into a 
pan with a suflicient quantity of water to 
them; when they have stewed ten minutes, ] 
them a 8]ioonfiilof white \«ine, the same ot b 
ing, and a little vinegar. Thicken it with 
and flour, givi* a gentle boil, and serve it U] 
sipjiets round liie dish. 

Of artichoke bottoms. — Soak them in war 
tcr for two or three hours, changing the ' 
tlien \)Ut them into, tlie stew-pan with some 
era\y, mushroom catsuntor i>owdcr. Ad<l : 
Cayenne pepjier and salt when they boil; t) 
them with a little flour, put them into th< 
with sauce over I hem, and serve them hot. 

Of calx'es* snveet-breatla. — Scald two or 
bv^ccl-Uvcads, cut each into tlirec or four \ 
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nd pat them Into a atev-pan with mushrooms, 
butter, and a fagot of street licrbs; iHKile lliesc to- 
gether a moment, then add broth an<I gravy; sim- 
ner on a dnw fire, skim t)ie sancc well, aiicl ix'dncc 
it; leasoo with pepper, salt, and lemon juice vhcii 
readr. 

fl?" roof*. —Cut carrots and parsnips to the length 
f)f 1 fiiieer, and of mucli tlic same thickness; Loil 
them till half done in water, ]mttlteni into a stew- 
pan witli small bits of hum, cbop{M.'d parslcv, and 
shallots, pepper and halt, a glass ut* wine and liroth; 
let them xtew slowly until the broth is reduced 
prHty thick, and add tlie S4{neezc of a lemon when 
ready to serve. For maigre, instead of liain, use 
mamrooms, and make a mixture beat up with yolks 
ofegpand maigrc broth. Celery is done mucli 
the same, only it is cut smaller. If these roots are 
tn be serred in a boat for sauce, boil them tender 
io the broth pot, or in water, cut them into the de- 
sired lengith, and sen'e with a good gra^y or white 
■oce. 



PASTRY, &0. 

Th make a rich pltim cake. 
Take ooe pound of fn^sh butter, one pound of 
aiq^ar, ooe pound and a lialf of flour, two pounds of 
omnts, a glass of brandy, one ]>uinid f)f sweet- 
nrats, two ounces of sweet almonds, t<-n eggs, a 
^OHler of an ounce of alUpice, and a quarter of an 
oonee of cinnamon. 

Meh the butter to a cream and put in the sugar. 
Scir it till (piite light, adding the allsi)ice, and 
MWided cinnamon; in a (luarttT of an liour take 
ne yolks of tlie eggs, and work them in, two or 
diree at a t«me; and the whites of tlie same must 
Ky this tim: be beaten into a strong snow quite 
rnAj io work in; as the paste ntu&t not stand to 
ckill the butter, or it will be heavy, work in the 
« gradually: then add the oningc-peel, lemon, 
•itron, cut in fine stripes, and ihc cumuits, 
nu«t fM> mixed in well, nilli tlie sweet al- 
nonds. Hirn add the sifted flour and );las8 of 
briodr. Bake this cake in a tin hoop in a hot 
t«CQ tor three hours, and put twelve sheets of pa- 
per ander it to keep it from burning. 

•1 If9^ plain ral*e.— The following is a receipt 
fcr aiakjng a goo<l plain cake, to be given to cliil- 
4«n, at hrnkfaAt, instead of huttcrecl bread. 

Take as much dough as will make a quartern 
haf, frither niaiU' at home, or procured at the ha- 
ke's j wortL into this a quailer of a ]>ound of but- 
ler, a qoarivfr ri£sa |K)uiid of moist i<U}>::tr, and a 
handful of caraway seeds. \Vhen ^ell worked to- 
fetber, |iull inln pit.-ces tlie size of a {^uldni ]iip- 
pia, abd vor^ it together again. This must be 
tee rlftfv-c times, or it will be in lumps, and heavy 
•bcB baked. 

Jcein^for rakrs. 

Pbt on«* pound of fine sifted, treble refined sugar 

a ha%iri, and tin* «liiU-s of threi* nrtw-luid <'ggs; 

the sugar hml eggs up well « ilh a silver bimioii. 

It breomes M'.ry iihite and thick: dust the 

mcr with flour, and then brush it off, by way 

tf takin(( t)i« greas*' fmm tlie outside, 'uhicli ])iv- 

rs the icf-ing fruiu ninning; put it on siuootli 

a palrtle knife, and garni >h :iec<irdiiig to fun- 



I. 



2] any omaniebti should l>e out on iiinuediately, 
rif die ioeing get dnr, it will not stick on. 
^ rich trrtl cahv. 
a pooml and a quarter of flour well dried, 
off buUrr, a prnind of loaf sugar, bt-at and 
ami two ounc«-B of caraway si'«mIs, 
eg ami its li right in ciiiiiaiiion. 
iota I eiTMm, put in the su/^ar, braC 
tftht^i Mad ibo yvUa MjuuaicJ;, 




then mix them with the batter and nigir. Beat in 
the flour, snices, and 8ee<l, a little before setiding 
it away. J lake it two hours in a quick oten. 
^9 plain pound cake. 

neat one pounci of butter in an earthen pan im- 
til it is like a fine thick cream, then beat in nine 
whole eggs till quite light. Put in a glass of braiw 
dy, a little leuion-pcel, slircd fine, tlien work in a 
pound and a quarter of flour; put it into the hoop 
or pan and bake it for an hour. A pound plum 
cake is made the same with putting one pound and 
a h.ilf of clean washed currants, and half a ponnd 
of candied lemon-peel. 

Jtatafia cakes. 

Beat half a pound each of sweet and bitter al- 
monds in fine orange, rose, or ratafia water, mix 
half a ])ound of fine pounded and siflcd sugar with 
the same, add the whites of four eggs well beaten 
to it, set it over a moderate fire in a preserving* 
pan. Stir it one way until it is pretty hot, and 
when a little cool form it into small rolls, and eat 
it into thin cakes. Shake some flour lightly on 
them, give each a light tap, and put them on su- 
gar papers, sift a little sugar on them, and put 
them into a thorough slack oven. 

JVisrsr*' 

Put half a pint of warm milk to three quarters 
of a pound of fine flour; mix in it two or three 
spoonsful of light veast. Cover it up, and set it 
before the fire an fiour, in onler to nuike it rise. 
Work into it four ounces each of sugar and but- 
ter, make it into cakes, or wiggs, witli as Kttlc flour 
as jrossible, and a few caraway seeds, and bake 
them quick. 

Jiath cakes. 

Mix well together, half a pound of bitter, one 

Sound of flour, live eggH, and a cupful of yeast, 
et the whole before the fire to rise, which eftcct- 
ed, add a (|uart('r of a pound of fine ])Owdered su- 

S:ir, an ounce of enniways well mixed in, and roll 
le paste out into litilc cakes, lluke tliem on tins. 
iS/trc7cshurtf caktrs. 

Mix half a pound of butler well beat like cream, 
and the same wright of flour, onv egg, six ounces 
of beaten and sifted loaf sugar, and half an ounce 
of caraway seeds. Form these into a paste, roll 
them thin, and l:iy them in sheets of tin; llien bake 
them ill a slow oven. 

I'ortuiHil cakes. 

Mix into a ])Ound nf fine flour, a pound of loaf 
sugar, bcut and silted, and rub it into a pound of 
butler, till it is thick, like grated white bread: 
then put t/) it two KpfK>iisful of rose-water, two of 
sack, and ten eggs; work them well with a whisk, 
.111(1 put in eight oiiiii:<;s of currants. Butter the tin 
|ian.s, fill them half full, and bake them. If made 
without cuiT:uits tliey will keep a year. 
Ginsrer cakes tvitfMUt butter. 

Take one pound of sugar, a quailer of a pound 
of ginger, a pint of wuicr, two ])Ounds of flour, and 
eij;ht c.'ipii ot oraiige-pcid. Pound and uft the gin- 
ger, and afld a ])(nt of water: buil it five minutes, 
tilt II let it stand till cold. Pound the preserved 
(U-aiige pr<-l, and pa^s it through a liair-sitfTe; put 
the flour on a |»aM(*bo:inl, iiiMkr a wall, and put in 
till' orange |k-v1 ami ginger with the boiled water; 
mix this up to a pa<ite and roll it out; prick the 
cakes before hakiiti; them. 

Sntuif cakes. 

To one pound f»f fine Mited sugar, put the jolks 
of ten cgi^s (h:(\f ihi' whiteH in a s<*[iarate pan,) 
and hit it, if m summer, in rohl water: if there is 
au« icr set th«: pan on it, as it will tMLSiOSaft. 
to be beat finer. 'V\\ri\ \k-u\. \\\ie 3vi\SL% %bA 
well « iili a w uin\ei\ s\mou Iut St>) i\ui«Aia»« i 
in tlic rmd oV a leimm f;ra\c^*, \>e»lUY^S«^ 
with a wUkhk, u&lia ^Ue^ Viccomo «vwVs ^MB 
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#hito M mow. Stir thctn into the batter bv do 
fcrces, then add { of a pound of well dried llour; 
finallT, put it in a mould in » slack oven to bake. 

Take a quarteni of fninitbnir, 1 A lbs. of butter, .3 
OZ. of caraway seeds, (> v\i^^\ well beafen, j- of an 
oz. of well beaten cloves {uul mnce, a little pound- 
ed cinnamon, 1 lb. of su{;ar, a little rose-water and 
MfTron, a pint and a half of yeast, and a (|uart of 
milk. Mix tltcni tbus: fiiiit boil the milk and but- 
ter, then skim off the butter, and mix it with the 
flour and a little of the milk. Stir the yeast into 
the reat and strain it; mix it with tlie flour, put in 
the eggs and Rpice, roue- water, tincture of s:t(ri*un, 
•agar, and eggs. Beat it all well up, and bukc it 
in a hoop or pan well butteix-d. Send it to a quick 
OTon, and an Hour and a h:df M-ill do it. 

Queen cak'ev. 

Take a pound of 8U;;ar, I)enl aiul sift it, a pound 
of well dried flour, a |>ound of butter, eight eggs, 
and half a pound of currants wuHhed and picked; 
grate a nutmeg and an e([ual quantity of mace and 
einnamon, work the butler to a cr(*a'ni, put in tbe 
■uj^r, beat the whites of tbe <-ggs 20 minutArs, and 
mix them with the butt(;r and sugsu*. Then be:it 
the yolks for half an hour and put them to the but- 
ter. Beat Uie whole togfiher, and when it is ready 
lor the oven, put in the flour, si>ices, and cun'ants; 
•ift a little sugai* over them, and bake them in tins. 

Jtt'ce cak-e». 

Beat the yolks of 15 egg.s for nearly half an hour, 
with a whisk, mix well with them ten ounces of 
fine ufled loaf sugar, put in half a i>ound of gmund 
rice, a little oratigc water or biwidy, and the rinds 
of two lemons grated, then add the'whitesof st^veu 
eggs well beaten, and stir the whole together for a 

auarter of an hour. Put them into a hoop and set 
lem in a quick oven for half an hour, when tliey 
will be proi>erly done. 

Jjemtfn cakes. 
Take one pound of sugar, three quarters of a 
pound of flour, 14 eg^s, two table-spoon»ful of i*o5c- 
water, the ras])ings and juice of four lemons; when 
the yolks arc wfll beat up and st^parated, add the 
powder sugar, the lemon raspings, the juice, and 
tlie rose-water; be^t tliem well together in a ]}an 
with a round bottom, till it becomes quite light, 
for half an hour. Put the ]>a8te to the whites pre- 
▼iouslj well whiskeil about, and mix it verj' li^lit. 
When well mixed sift in the flour and knead it in 
with the paste, as light as possible; form the bis- 
cuits and bake them in small oval tins, with six 
aheets of iwpcr under them, in a rao<lorate heat. 
BuUer the tins well or it will prove difficult to take 
out the biscuits, which will be exceedingly nice if 
well made. Ice them previous to baking, but very 
lightly and even. 

Banhtirti cakea. 
Take a pound of dougli made for white bread, 
roll it out, and put bits of butter upon tbe sitme as 
for pufT paste, till a pound of the same has been 
worked in; i-oU it out veiy thin, thi'u cut it into 
bits of an, oval size, acconling as the cukes are 
wanted. "iVf ix some good moist sugar with a little 
brandy, snflicient to wet it, then miv some clean 
washed currants with the former, put a little upon 
each bit of paste, close tliem up, and put the side 
that is closed next the tin they are to lie baked uj)- 
on* l*y them sciiai-ate, and bake them moderate- 
It, and afterwards, wlien taken out, nift sugar over 
them. Some candied peel may be added, or a few 
drops of tlie cssenre of lemon. 

^ilmond raken. 

Take six ounces of swciri almonds, half a pound 

^[powdered tagnr, seven eggs, six ounces of flour, 

^ad tbe rupinga of four lemons. Pound the al- 

'ftondt mj£nc, with wiioie fpgs, add tlie sugar 



(' and lemon rasnings, and mix them well t 
the inortu*. Take it out, put it in a basi 
it with the yolks of egjjs, till it is .is ^ 
bpoiige paste; bi'ut up the "whites of the 
filrong snow, mix them vciy ligiit witli 
then take tlie flour aiul mix it as light as 
on litis tlie g(>odn«-<4H of the paste piioc 
pends, as it ia iinpuKsiblo to make a good 
a heavy paste; butter the mould, and 
slack oven fur an hour, with ten sheets 
under it and one on the top. 

Plain jrinzei'btvad. 
Mix three pounds of flour with four 
moist sug)ir, half :<n ounce (»f powdered g 
one pound and a quarter of warm liTacIt-; 
a pound of fresh hutter in it; put it lu iht 
make it a paste; tlien form it into iintx or 
bake it in one i-ake. 

..inijthfv mcthfid. — Mix six pounds of 
two ounces of caraway seeds, two ounces 
ginger, two ounees of candied oi*ange 
same of candie<l lemon peel cut in piece 
salt, and six ounces of moist su'T'tr; melt ( 
(»f fresh buit«T in about half a pint of mil 
hy degrees into four pounds oi ireacle, s 
t(»gether, and add it, a little at a time, to 
mix it ihorouf^iilr; make it into a paste; 
nilher thin, and cut into eakcs with tht 
dixMlgor or wine glass; put them on floi 
: and bake them in rather a hi-i^k oven. 
j ' Crranv cakt'tt. 

Beat the whites of nine eggs to a stiff 1 
it gently with a spoon lest the froth shoiili 
to every white o! an egg grate the rinds i 
mons; shake in gently a spoonful of douh 
; suppir sifted line, lay a M-et sheet of ]»aper 
and with a spoon droo the froth in littu> 
it near each other. Sift a good quantity 
over them, set them in the oven afti-r the 
out, and close \ip the moutk of it, which 
sion the froth to rise. As soon as they ai 
ed they will be sufficiently baked; lay the 
bottoms togetlier on a sieve, and diy then 
oveD. 

Ci^tmpeta. 

Set e lbs. of flour with a little salt befo 

till quite warm; then mix it with warm 

water till it is as stiff as it cm be slirre 

milk be as warm as it can be bonie MitI 

ger, put a cupful of tliis with 3 eg:gs wi*! 

and mixed with 3 spoonsful of very thi 

then put this to the batter and beat then 

together in a large pan or bowl, add ns n 

and water as will make it into a thick b.it 

it close atid ]>ut it befoix: the HitAo rise; 

of butter in a piece of thin muslin, tie i 

rub it lightly over the iron hearth or fi 

then pour on a sufficient nuantiry of b 

; time to make one cnimpet; iet it do slow 

! will be verv lighL Bake them all the s 

i They should not be brown, but of a fine ; 

JMvffins. 
Mix a quarteni of fine flour, 1.^ pints 
milk and water, with -| of a pint ot good 
a little K:ih; slir them together for a qua; 
hour, th«>n strain the liquor into acpiarter 
of fine flour; mix the dough well and si.-t 
for an hour, then roll it up and pull it i 
i pieces, make them up in the hand like 
lay a flannel over them while rolling, to V 
: warm. The <Iongh should he closely cc 
. the whole time; when the whole is rolled '. 
the first that arc made will be ready fo 
' When tlwy ai-e spread out in the right 
I mufliiis, lay them on tins an<l bake tlicm, : 
I bottoms begin to change colour tiun tht 
\ olUar title. 
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\Jotiunon bttfitt 

Hub four ouncen of Imttcr into two pounds of 
Sour, » little salt, four ounces of aup^r, a dessert 
spoonful of camwarsy and a tea-spoonful of ginger; 
nut some wurin milk orcrcunito fourlahlp spnons- 
ImI of rvast; mix all together into a paste, but not 
too stiff; cover it over and set it before tlie fire an 
kour to rise, then make it into buns, put them on a 
tin, Kt tbem before tlie fire for a qimrter of an 
boor, coTcr over with flannel, then brunh them 
with very warm milk and bake them of a nice 
brovn ta a moderate oven. 

Ci'osa buna. 

Pot 2^ Ibt. of fine flour into a wooden howl, and 
•rt it before the fire to warm; then udd ^ a lb. of 
sifted sugar, some coriandi-r seed, i-innnmon and 
msee powderiMl fine; melt ^ lb. of butter in lialf a 
pint of reilk; when it i.H :is warm as it cnii bear the 
finger, mix with it tliree talde spoonsful of very 
Ikick rcast, and a little salt; put it to the flour, 
Btii it to a p»aste, and make tlie bun.s as directed in 
file last ruceipL Put a cross ou tlte tup, not veiy 
derp. 

Jittsks. 

Bell ap seven e;c^^t mix titem with half a pint 
of wirra new milk, in which a quuiter of a pound 
ef butler ha5 been meltt'd, add a quarter of u pint 
of reast, and thn-e ounces of 5U|;;ur: put them gra- 
(hnlly into as much flour an will niake h li^hl pu.ste 
tfirljr as thin a^ batter; let it rise befint* the fire 
Ittlfan bour, add more flour to make it a little 
■iffiT, work it well and divide it into small lo»ve% 
or cakes, about five or mx inches wide, and flatten 
tbcm. \Vhen bake*! and cold put theiu in the oven 
b brown a little, 'lliese cakes when first baked 
an Terr good buttered for te:i, if they are made 
vitk caraway scihIs they eat veiT nice cold. 
Oi-an^c cvstiiuiM. 

Boil Terv tender tlie rin«l df half a Seville 
on&ge, an'f beat it in a mortar until it is very fine; 
|Ht to it a s{>oonfid of the be^t brandy, the juice of 
• Seville orange, funroinu-e%of louf nu^^ar, and the 
Toft nf four ii^s. Beat ihem all to^^oiner for ten 
miwiiem, and then ]Hiiir in by degrees a pint of 
boiling eream; heat Uiem until Cfdd, then ]>ut them 
IB custard cups, in a di»h of hut water; let tlit'Ui 
Ited till th*:y are set, iht'n take thent out and stick 
UnsLU cd oninge peel on the t'qi; thi'i forms a fine 
livoart:!] disii, and msty hi* si'r\«-tl up hot or cold. 
JiiiJc'.'*! ntitartb. 

Dcul a pint of cream uith Hnine mace and cinna- 
■OQ, ami when it is cold, Ltke fniu' yulks of ('^t;s, 
a little rrjue water, sack, nuUnt'^Ci and sugar, to 
lule: mix ibcm «ell and b.ike iIil-ui. 

Hire ruffurtU. 

Put t blade of macr, and a ipi.trterftl nutmeg in- 
t3 a quart of ci-fam; b'til un>l <itr:*iu it, and :idd to 
It snrae boileil rice aii<l a little bt-uidy. Sui-rten 
It to (astf , Blir it till it thiiki ns, and serve it up in 
cni or iu a diJi; it uiav be used eillier hot or 
cJd, 

m1!m*md custtinh. 

Blanrh a quarti-r "f a jHunid of almonds, heat 
Ibem ««rT firn-, and then put th«-m iniu a pint of 
cv*«ts. witL two kprifMiofnl (if i*i)i«i' w:iiiT: sueefrn 
1^ ibd put inihf.- viilkHiif fiiur e;;;;**; -lirthcin hcII 
Ibfrtbrr till it bfcjiucs thick, and then pour it inlu 



//•mon niitanh. 

• half a jHiunil <ii dtiuMf refined su;pir, th«- 

oi l«u I'liioni, till- riiid fif (Hii' {laiid M-r\ 

, tl^ mi*(v I itid ol niii' Imih-d iiiiiji-r auil ruli- 

l^rou^ a Mif-Te, and a pint (•( witid- uinr; boil 

lis* MUM* tinit', thi-n take oiit lln- pi-rl anil a 

wM lb> lifiMiir; strain ihent into the diiJjy slir 

" Ibgctlier and act them to euul. 
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To mak^ dlfiumd tatia. 

nianch and heiitfinc sorac almonds, with a little 
whiu^ wine and some sugar (a ]>ound of sugar to a 
pounfl of almonds), grated bread, nutmeg, cream, 
and the juice of spinacli, to colour tlie .Jumonds. 
Hake it in a gentle oven, and when done, thicken 
with candied orange peel or citron. 
CretfU almond tarta. 

Pull the almonds from the tree before (hey shell, 
scrape off the down, and put them into a pan with 
cold spring water; then put them into a sBllet 
with more spring water; set it on a slow fire, and 
let it remain till it simmers. Change tkc water 
twice, and let them i*emain in the last till tender, 
thru take them out and dry them well in a cloth. 
Make a syrup witli double refined sugar, put them 
into it and let them Himmer; do the same the next 
day, put them into a Klonejar, and cover tlicmvciT 
clos«^ for if the least air comes to tliem tliey wiU 
turn black; the yellower they arc before they are 
taken out of the water, the gi-eener they will be 
after they are done. Put them into the crust, co- 
ver them with synip, lay on the lid, and bake them 
in a inoderale oven. 

Ovauge or Irmon pifr. 

Rub six oiwi^es or lemons with salt, and put 
them into water, witli a handful of salt, for two 
davs. Ptit e\try day fresli water without salt, lor 
a foi-tnight. Jloil tli'em tender, cut them into half 
quarters, cnnier wavs, quite thin; boil six pippiua 
pai*ed, cored, and quartered, in n pint of water till 
they ])reak, then put the liquor to the oranges or 
lemons, withhalftlte pulp of the pippins well bro- 
ken, and a jiound of sug-ar; boil them a quarter a€ 
an h(»ur, then put them into a j>ot and squeeze in 
two spoonsful of tlie Juie^* of either orange or le- 
mon, according to the kind of tart; put puff paste, 
very thin, into shrdlow pattv-pans. Takeabrusli, 
antf nib them over with melted butter, sift doubl* 
refined sugar over tncm, which will form a pretty 
iceing, and bake Uu'iu. 

firuinre tarta, 

Onile a little of the outsi<le of a Seville orange, 
Sfpieeze the juic(> into a disli, put the puel into wa- 
ter, and change it oftf u for fcmr davs, then put it 
into a s;iucepan of boiling water on tllie fire; change 
thi; water twice to take out tlie bitterness, and 
when teiidrr, wiju- and lieat tli'em fine in a mortar; 
boil their weight in double refined Riig-.ir into a sy- 
rup, and skim it, lh<-u put in the pulp and boil all 
togi-tlicr till char; whrn crdd put it into tlie tails, 
and sc^ureze intlie juire, and bake them in a quick 
oven. Conserve of orang** makes good tails. 

(h'nnt^epujfa. 

Pare ofl'the rincls fii>ni Se\illeoran|»c8, then rub 
them w ith ^ialt, hi tin ni lie twenty-tour hours in 
water, boil thcni in fnurciiangrs of wat«T, make tlie 
first s:dt, drain and lieat tht in to a pulp; bruise iii 
the ]iittr^ of all that are p-.iretl, make it very 
sweet with lo:if vii-:ir, and bod it till thielC} let it 
iitaiid till cold, an;! tbiii put it into the [lastc 
r.u:(li.\h jmu'tifOfiJia. 

One p')und of sun t :dtu<>nils, 1 iioiiml and a 
quarter of bugar, ft whit* s of rgg-, and the rafl|Mng« 
of i li-niou'-. Piiuiitl th<- alntiindH very fiue w ith C 
Mhiti s of t-i^^'s, fi«l ihi- ah.KMHln, Hiifl if they are 
free t'runi liini|is, tlir\ m ill do: then udd the |miw. 
di-icd .^u^:u', uiid iui\ It ^«•-ll m itU tlie leinnn i:9S|>- 
ings. l)i-i ->4 ill! !■> in v*.ifi r paper of the n-quiixtl 
vji.ipc; b tkt.- tin III ill a i.t iili'i.itf heal, then let 
tl.i m >'i.iitd till roM, i n: tli>- unfer paper rouiul 
till III, but li .(\*' it on !bi- bi-(ioi:iH. 

f'liiH u hitruiti. 

Taki* 1 poiiittl of aliiiouiUf I \uA\\\i\ cA wx^^^wA 
iMime nrAU^e Wnwiv w.\V*.r. VoxwA >\v& Sk\i»««A% 
veiy IJuc, uiu\ k^n-u^V^: xiieva viiCU saaivi* ^awiai 
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r; ^en (hej are perfedQy mooth to the touob, 
pot them inasmall pan, with floor aifted throogha 
dlk uerei pat the pan on a bIov fire, and dty the 
paste till It does not stick to the fingers; move it 
If dl from the bottom, to prevent its buminc^; then 
take it off, and roll it into small round fillets, to 
make knots, rings, &c., and cut it into various 
shapes; make an iccing of different colours, dip 
one side of tliem in it, and set them on wire gi*at- 
ings to drain. Thej may be varied by strewing 
over them coloured pistachios, or coloured almonds, 
according to fancy. 

Sponge bitcuUt, 

Beat the yolks of 12 eggs for half an hour; then 
put in 1^ pounds of beaten ufted sugar, and whisk 
It till it rises in bubbles; beat the whites to a strong 
firoth, and whisk them well with tlie sugar and 
▼oiks, work in 14 oz. of flour, with the rinds of 2 
lemons crated. Bake them in tin moulds buttered, 
in a quidc oven, for an hour; before they arc baked, 
uft a little fine sugar over them. 
Jnne cheetecakea. 

Pot a pint of warm cream into a saucepan over 
the fire, and when it is warm, add to it 5 (|[uarts of 
new milk. Then put in some rennet, stir it, and 
when it is turned, put the curd into a linen cloth 
or bag. Let the whey drain from it, but do not 
squeeze it too much. Put it into a mortar, and 
pound it as fine as butter. Add Iialf a pound of 
sweet almonds blanched, half a pound of maca- 
roons, or Naples bisouiL Then add 9 well beaten 
yolks of eggs, a srated nutroee* a little rose or 
orange water, and naif a pound of fine sugar. Mix 
all well together. 

Mtnond cheesecakes. 

Pat 4 ounces of blanched sweet almonds into 
eold water, and beat them in a marble mortar or 
wooden bowl, witli some rose water. Put to it 4 
ounces of su^ar, and tlie yolks of 4 eggs beat fine. 
Work it till it becomes wbitc and frolhv, and tlicn 
midce a rich puff paste as follows: Take half a 
pound of flour, and a quarter of a pound of butter; 
rvlb a little of the butter into the flour, mix it stiff 
with a little cold water, and then roll out the paste. 
Strew on a little flour, and lay over it, in thin bits, 
one-third of the butter; throw a little more flour 
over the bottom, and do the like three different 
times. Put the paste into the tins, grate sugar over 
them, and bake them gently. 

JBreail cheeaecakea. 

Slice a penny loaf as thin as possible; pour on 
it a pint of boiling cream, and let it stand two 
hours. Beat togeUier eight eggs, half a pound of 
butter, and a grated nutmeg: mix them into the 
cream and bread with lialf a pound of currants, 
well washed and dried, and a spoonful of white 
wine or brandy. Bake tlicm in patty pans, on a 
raised eriiflL 

Jlice cheeMecakea, 

Boil 4 oonoet of rice till it is tejider. and then 
put it into a sieve to drain; mix with it 4 eggs well 
Deaten ap, half a pound of butter, half a pint of 
cream, 6 oz. sugar, a nutmeg grated, a glass of 
brandy or ratafia water. Beat them all well to- 

Sither, then put them into raised crusts, and bake 
em in a moderate oven. 

^pple cakes. 

Take half a quartern of dough, roll it out thin: 

spread equally over it 5 ounces each of coflcc and 

sugar, a little nutmeg or allspice, and 2 ounces of 

butter; then fold and roll it again two or three 

times, to mix well Uie ingredients. Afterwards 

roll it out thin, and spread over it 4 rather large 

apples, pared, cored, and chopped small; fold it 

itf^ itod roJJ antii mixed. Let it stand to rise after. 

^f^^ • poaad of butter maf be wldcd. 



Blancmange. 

Put into 1 quart of water an oiroce of Isinglasa^ 
and let it boil till it is reduced to t pint; then put 
in the whites of 4 eggs, with 2 spoonsful of nee 
^ater, and sweeten it to taste. Kun it through a 
jelly-bag, and then put to it 2 ounces of sweet, and 
I ounce of bitter almonds. Scald them inthe ielly, 
and then run tliem through a liair sieve. Put it 
into a china bowl, and the next day turn it out 
Garnish with flowers or green leaves, and stick all 
over the top blanched almonds cut lengthways. 
Clear blancmange. 

Skim off the fat, and strain a nuart of stroDcr 
calf's foot jelly, add to the same tlie whites of 4 
eggs well beaten; set it over the fire and stir it till 
it boils. Then pour it into a jelly bag, and run it 
through several tiroes till it is clear. Beat sa 
ounce each of sweet and bitter almonds to a paste 
with a spoonful of rose water strained through a 
cloth. Then mix it with the jelly, and add to it 3 
spoonsful of very good cream. Set it again over 
the fire, and stir it till it almost boils. Pour it into 
a bowl; then stir it often till almost cold: and then 
fill the moulds. 



CONFECTIONARY. 

T\i prepare sugar fir candying;. 
The first process is clanfying^ whicn is done 
thus. Break the white of an egg into a preserving 
pan; put to it 4 quarts of water, and beat it with a 
whisk to a froth. Then put in 12 pounds of sogar, 
mix all together, and set it over the fire. "When it 
boils put in a little cold water, and proceed as often 
as necessary, till the scum rises thick on the top. 
'Hien remove it from the fire, and when it is set- 
tled, take off the scum, and pass it through a stnun- 
ing bag. If the sugar should not appear very fine, 
boil it again before straining it. 
To candy sugar, 
Aflcr having completed the above first proeess, 
put what qiiaiititv is wanted over the fire, and boil 
It till it is smooth enough. This is known by dip- 

Eing tlic skimmer into the sugar, and touching it 
etwcen the forefinger and thumb; and immediately 
on opening them a small thread will be obserred 
drawn between, which will ciTstallize and break, 
and remain in a drop on the thumb, which will be 
a sien of its gaining some degree of smoothness. 
Boil it again, and it will di-aw into a larger string; 
it is now called bloom svgar^ and must be boiled 
longer than in the former process. To try its for- 
wanlness, din again the skimmer, shaking off the 
sugar into tne pan; then blow with the mouth 
strongly through the holes, -and if certain bladders 
go through, it lias acquired the second d^;ree; to 
prove if the liquid has arrived at the state ealled 
feathered sugar, re-dip tlic skimmer, and shake it 
over tlie pan, then give it a sudden flirt behind, and 
the sugai* will fly ofl* like feathers. 

It now arrives to the state called crackled sugar^ 
to obtain which the mass must be boiled longer 
than in Uie preceding degree; tlicn dip a stick in 
it, and put it directly into a pan of cold water, draw 
off the sugar which hangs to the stick in the water, 
and if it tunis hard and snaps, if has acquired the 
proper degree of crystallization; if otherwise, boil 
it again until it acquires that brittleness. 

1 he last stage ot reflning this article is ealled 
camiel sugar, to obtatu which it must be boiled 
longer than in an^r of the preceding methods; prove 
it by dipping a stick first into the sugar, and then 
into cold water, and the moment it touches the lat- 
ter, it will, if matured, snap like gUsa* Be eare* 
ful that Uie fire is not too fierce, as by flanaing ap 
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fte lidet of the psn, it will bum, discolour, and 
ipoil the sugar. 

French metttotL — V\yi into a pan 8\Tiip cnongh of 

dnified mif^r to fill the nioul<1; Wl it uiit'tl it 

comet to thf state caHed 9mtill ftratluT; skim it 

vtll; takf the ])an iWrni tlit* firt-f ami \nm\' it into 

a tnuiU quantity ol' spirit of wine suflicifnl to in:ik<: 

it k)Mi'kk'; let it ivst till the skin, whicli is llu: 

cuiilr, riif'S on the Kui-fiico; taki: it otfAvith uskiin- 

iiicr, and i»our it diri'ctly into tho iitould; which 

k^.p i» liic slove at tK.>* ht-at for 8 days: then slr.iin 

ilic candr by a hole, &lantinp^ the niouhl on a bason 

cr pan to receive the drainings; Jet it dniin till it is 

prrfccily ilry, then loosen the paner by luoisiening 

It «tdi varxn water; warm it all round near tlie 

firr, anil turn the candy hr striking it luu*d on the 

V^Ac, Put it on a sieve in the &tove to finish diy- 

iiig it; but do not touch it while there, an<l keep 

up an equal Jieat, (»tlierwise titere will he only a 

mih iDilead of • candy. Spirit of wine will Like 

off KTvaae, and not affect the candy, as it soou cva- 

pwilcs. 

To make barleuaiisfar, 
Takif a quantity of rlarifu^l sugar in that state, 
that ixi dipping the finger into the [lan the sugar 
•Liib ailheres to it will break with a blight noist:; 
iJii( is called crack. When the sugar is near this, 
;4j! in 1^0 nr three dro])S of lemon jnice, or a lil- 
tii- tiuegar to prevent its giniining. When it has 
ecor to ihrrriirX: ttkc it off instantly, and dip the 
pu into colduatcrto present it i burning; let it 
iumI a little, ami tlion |ioui- it on a marble whiuli 
nut benrvviously rubb«-d with oil. (Jut the Migar 
istci small pieces, when it %»ill he ready for u»e. 
<Jdc drop uT citroD will fluvour Jk considerable 
^jttatJty. 

JBoH'botu. 
Proiide leaden moulds \ihich must be of vari- 
rious ihapes, and lie oiled with oil of sweet al- 
riOAilt. Take a fjuantily of hntwn sugar synip in 



the pniportioii to their hize, in that state called a 

kinF, which may be known by. dipping the .skim- 

iatfitlM* sugar, shaking it, and blowin;;throu;:h 



tirknftrt, when pails of light may l>o seen; add a 
dnip of any esteemed essi-nce. If tlie btni-bona 
Kt (Mrvftrred white, when tin; sugar has cooled a 
hnlr, stir it round the pan till it gi-ain<i, and shines 
oa the turlVice; llien (Miur it into a funnel and fill 
tW little muulils, wlieii it will t.ikr a pro^H-r form 
Sftd harden: as so«^. an it i:i cold Uike it troni the 
Bualds: dry it two or thit-c days, and put it upon 
paper. If the bon-'bonM art^ required to In- colouiv- 
cd, idd the colour just as tlic sugai* is i-eady to be 
akea off the lire. 

7b candrf j^'rijfer. 

Pui 1 ox. of race ginger gr.tted fine, 1 lb. of loaf 

ngM heat fine, into a pi-eht-rvingpao, with as murli 

«Mcr at will disv>l\e the sug^r. Stir thtio well 

fcigvSber ot(.ra slow fire till the sugar b'-'^'ins to 

VhI. Then stir in anoihi-r pound of sugar, beat 

S»e, aad ket^p tiirring it till it grow s thick. Then 

rak^ It i^tbe fin*, and drop it in rrtkesujinn eaiih- 

** dlihr «. Srt tli**m in a w ai'm pl:u-e t< > ilr}', m hen 

tWv vill become lianl and brittli-, and luuk white. 

7 o candy /tot rhouml. 

Boil it in water till the juice ih extracted; then 

k(«l a ■iffiriiTiit quantity ot sugar to a gri:it height, 

■■d adid riif^iiKc to it. Stir it w ith a <>|Miiin against 

Be Uiir% r/l tilt* sugar |iaii, till it be^iiiH to grow 

'(, titt'Ti i^^'ir it out into a papt-r CHse that is 

' w itii ft fie sugar, and cut it into Moures: dn* 

W^n h Mnd, and put it into the su^ur hnely i>ow'<- 

' acid 8ift«-d. 

7*a make vtute mgar candy, 
^ ai7Malliz«.nl by the satumLul b}-ni\i being 
lift !■ A ^tn varm pwce, frooi WiotiJO degrees 
bmI iW thoetingpiwnolml by pJaMBj^ 
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sticks, or n net of thretdt at ftmall distances from 
each other iu the liquor, it is also dejiositcd from 
compound synip, and dtnrs not rcUiin any of the 
foreign substances with ^hich the syrup is loaded. 
To chirify hafttnirar, 

Ihvak the simie into a copper ]>aii, which will 
hold l-3d more, put half a pint of water to each 
lb. of sugar, mix 1 white of an egg to every G lbs. ; 
when il rises in boiling, tiirow in a little cold wa- 
ter, which must be kept ready in case it should 
boil over; skim il the fouith time of rising, conti- 
nue to throw in a little cold water each time till the 
scum ceases to rise, and strain it through a sieTe, 
cloth or flannel bag. Save the scum, which, when 
a certain quantity is taken off, may be clarified. 
The latter bkinmiing will do to add to fermented 
wines. 

To chirify coarse brown sit^ar. 

Put 50 pounds of coarse brown sug;(r into a pan, 
which w ill contain one-third more, |>our in 20 pints 
of water, well mixed with 5 whites of (^ggs; pound 
5 1I)S. of small charcoal, mix it in tlie \uiii while on 
thtr fiiv, and boil it till it looks as black as ink. If 
it rises Vh) fast, aild cold wal<*r, strain it tlu'ough 
a bag, and though at firsit it will be black, continue 
to strain it until il becomes quite clear; which may 
be seen liy putting ili«; synip in u glass. Put it 
back until it comes out ;ui fine as clarified loaf su- 
gar. 

To i'fnproi^ ami increase sugar. 

I'o 5 lbs. ot coarse brown sugar, add 1 lb. of 
flour, and there will be obtained 6 lbs. of sugar 
woilh 10 per cent, more in colour and quality. 

Starch suffar, 

Mix 100 pails of starch with 200 of water, and 
add to 4t gradually an(«ther 2U0 of water, previous- 
ly mixeil with one of oil of vitriol, and brought to 
a boiling heat in a tinned copi>er vessi'l; keep thu 
niixtuiv iM)iling tor thirty-six hours, and occasion- 
ally add water to keep up the original quantity, 
then add some ])owi|en>d charcoal and also some 
chalk to get rid of the acid; stnun and evai»orate it 
by a girnlle heat tr) tlie consistence of a syrup, aail 
set by to crystallize. 

Jtirch sugar. 

Wound the trees in the spring of the year by bor- 
ing a hole under a large arm of the tree quita 
thnmgh the W(Hh1 as far as the bark of the op(K>silo 
side; collect the sap which Hows from the wound, 
and evaporate il to a proper consistence: these arc 
the native sug:irs of cold countries, and might be 
made in Kiigland fur all the pur[)Obes of home cou- 
sumption. 

To make fjear sugar. 

It isobtiiinod by expivssing the juice, adding 
chalk to ii'inove tlie superabundant acid, and eva- 
porating it to a duf consistence; it dm'S not cqs- 
tallize, and is a kind of white Irtade. One hiiii- 
drt-d weight of apples viehis abool 84 lbs. of this 
juic*', which will pi*oduce neurly V2 lbs. of this 
siibslaiice. 

(irafte suL'^ar. 

The bri»wn BUg:ir ubiaim*! Iroin grapes by the 
usual ]ir(M:rss, hi-ing pifviously fm'<f from the 
acids and sulphate (if lime that e misled iu ihcf 
fuigiftal juice, virlds by ntiuing 75 {kt cent, of a 
while grannl:<r sii>;iir, '.*i ol' a kind of treacle with a 
little gum, and snine inalalr (»f lime. 
7Vi mndii orii/i^crper/. 

Si>ak the pfeln ill cold water, which ehangir fre- 
qui'iiily till I hey I use their liitleriiehs; then put llieni 
into Minip till th«-y becdiiie soft and trans^iarvlU. 
Then tlu-y uvm to bi: taken out and drained. 

y^iM'/fi (teeL 

This is made \>y \ii»\\ui\j; \cmm\ \«t\ V\v\\ «&i^px% 
anil then c^p^^^Vi ^^ ^ ^^* >iuV\V ^2iBA w^V'K «r|«* 
Ullixcs. 
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To coUur camSed mgar. 

Heth — ^Doil an ox. of oocliineal in half a pint of 
water for 5 minutes, add an oz. of cream of tartar, 
half an oz. of pounded alum, and boil them on a 
alow fire 10 minules; if it shows the colour clear on 
white paper, it is sufficient Add 2 oz. of sugar, 
and hoitlu it for use. 

. lihte. — Put a little warm water on a plate, and 
inib an indigo-stoue in it till tlic colour nas come 
to the tint required. 

Yellarw. — Hub with some water a little gamboge 
on ai plate; or infuse the heart of a yellow lily 
flower wiUi milk-warm water. 

Grtfn, — Boil tlie leaves of spinach about a mi- 
nute io a htllc water, and when strained bottle the 
liquor for use. — In coloming refined sugars, taste 
and fancy must guide. 

To nuike devicet in mgar. 

Steep gum tragacanth in rose-water, and with 
double rehucd sugar make it into a paste, and co- 
lour and mould it to fancy. 

n'hipt syllabub. 

Rub a lump of loaf sugar on the outside of a 
lemon, and put it into a pint of thick cream, and 
sweeten it to taste. Squeeze in the juice of a 
lemon, and add a glass of Madeira wine, or French 
brandy. Mill it to a froth with a chocolate mill, 
take oS* the frolh as it rises, and lay it in a hair 
sieve. Fill one half of the glass with red wine, 
tlien lay the froth as high as possible, hut take care 
that it is well drained in the sieve, otherwise it 
will mix with tlia wine, and the syllabub be spoiled. 

Solid aylUibub' 

To a quart of rich ci*eam put a quart of white 
wine, the juice of two lemons, with the rind of one 
iprated, and sweeten it to taste. Whip it 'up well 
and take off the froth as it rises. Pat it upon a 
hair sieve, and let it stand in a cool fdacc till the 
next day. Then half fill the glasses with the scum, 
and heap up the froth as high as possible* The 
bottom will look clear and it will keep several days. 

Snoiv bal/a. 
* Pare and take out ilie cores of five lai^e baking 
apples, and fill the holes with omngr or quince mar- 
malade. Then take some gooil hot paste, roll the 
apples in it, and make tlie crust of an equal thick- 
ness; put them in u tin dri|qiing pan, bake them in 
a monerate oven, and when taken out, make iceing 
for them; let the Minie he a ^ of an inch thick, and 
set them a good distance from the fire until thry 
beeome liai*dened, but be cautious that tliey are 
not browned. 

CapilUurc. 

Mix iix eggs well beat up, wiih fourteen pounds 
of loaf sugar, and 3 iioiinds of ciiarse su{pu'. Put 
them into thive (piarts of water, boil it twice, skim 
it well, and add a ^ of a pint of orange flower wa- 
ter; strain it through a jelly-bug, and put it into 
bottles for use. A spoonful or two of this syrup 
put into a draught of either euid or wai'm water, 
■lakei it driuk exceedin>;ly pleasant. 

jfb make conjevtifmary drops. 

Take double refined sugai', pound and sifl it 
through a hair .sieve, not too fine; and then sift it 
through a silk sieve, to take out nil the fine dust, 
which would desJroy the beauty of the drop. Put 
Uie BU^r into a clean pan, and moisten it witli any 
favourite aromatic; if rose-water, pour it in slowly, 
stirring it with a paddle, which the supr will fall 
from, as soon as it is moist enough, without stick- 
injf. Colour it with a small quantity of liquid car- 
mine, or an;jr other c(jlour, ground fine. Take a 
anudi pan with a lip, fill it three parts with paste, 
7>lace It on a small stove, the lialf hole being of the 
Mne of the p»n, and atir the sugar with a little ivonr 
or bone lumdle, until it becomes liquid. When it 
'ImpHboUi^ take it from th« Brc luid •Mtinae to 



stir it; if it be too moist take a little of the 
dered sugar, and add a spoonful to tlie pasti 
stir it till it is of such a consistence as to run 
out too much extension. Have a tin plate 
clean and smooth; take the little pan in th 
hand, and hoUl in the right a bit of iron, cnp 
silver wire, four inches long, to take off tlie 
from the lip of the pan, and let it fall regula 
tlie tin plate; two hours afterwards take o 
drops with the blade of a knife. 

Chocolate drops. 

Scrape the chocolate to powder, and put an 
to each pound of sugar; moisten the paste 
clear water, work it as above, only take care 
all the paste pre[>ared, as, if it be put on th 
a second time, it greases, and the drop is not 
. proper thickness. 
j Orange florwer drops. 

These are made as tlie sugar drops, only* 
orange flower water; or instead of it, use t) 
seuce of iiaroli, which is the essential oil o 
flower. 

Coffee drops. 

An ounce of coffee to a ]>ound of sugar will 
a strong decoction; when cleared, use it to 
ten the sugar, and then raako the drops as ab 
Peppermint drops. 

Ilic only requisites to make these are, ex 
cleanliness, the finest sugar, and a few drops 
essence of pepx)ermint. 

Clove drops. 

Tliese aro made as the cinnamon drop; 
cloves being pounded, or tlie essence used, 
cloves should be black, heavy, of a pungent ! 
hot to tlie taste, and full of oil. 

Gingei* drops. 

Pound and3if\ through a silk sie%'c the rec 
quantity of ginger, accortlin^to the strength 
ed, ami add it to the sng:tr with clear water, 
ginger is the best, being aromatic as well i 
and sharp tasted. 

Uqnorice lozenges. 

Take of extract of liciuorice, double refin 
gar, each 10 oz. — tragacanth, jwwdered, 
Powder them thoroughly, and make them in 
zenges with rose-water. — These areagreeahl 
tonus, and mav be used at pleasuro in ti« 
coughs. The aLove receipt is the easiest an 
mode of making these lozenges. Hefimr<] e 
of liquorice should he used; and it is easily- 
deiv(i ill the cold, after it has been laid tor 
days in a dry aiul imther wai*ni place. 
Kxtract of lit/uon'ce. 

Tlie liquorice root is to he boiled in eight 
its weight of water, to one half; Uie lit^uor i 
to be expressed, and after the furceshave sub 
to be filtered; it is then to he evaporated, ^ 
heat between 20<J^ and i21i2°, until it becomes 
ish; and, lasllv, it is to be evapoi-aletl with : 
less than t2UU^, and fretiiiently stirred, until 
quires a consistence ]»roper fur forming ])ill8. 
is made into little pastils, or flat cakes, 
bearing the impivssion of the places where 
are made: and a bit now and then put iut 
mouth takes ofl* the tickling of a cough. Jt s 
be sucked to make it pleas;u)t,as mucnof tlic 
taken at a time is unpleasant 

7'o prepare liqnonce juice. 

Take up the roots in Jidy; clean them per 

as soon as out of the cai'th, then hang them 

the air, till neariv di^ ; after this cut them int 

slices, and huil tliem in water till the decoci 

extremely strong; then pre>s it hanl out to ( 

; all the juice from the roots. This dec-oction 

i to settle a little, and when it has deposit) 

I coarser \>arts, pour it ofi' into vessels, evapoi 
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f A thick eonsistencc; then let the ilrc go f] purr irhite, pour U Into a Rwaa-skin iellr his oter 



viiL'ii Uir cxtitict is coul take out lai^t* 
it ut :t tiiiif, and work tlictn iveil Mith i 
. fi)riuir)><^ tlicin into cylindric masses, ^ 
iiitd Micii lon^llitt as inquired, roll thetn i 
drifil bay leaves, which ndlicre to their . 
lid leave till in e\]>used to the sun, till ,' 
IritMl. (.ii*cal nicety is to he observed at 
the evaporation, to ^l the extract to a 
ibi&tcnce vi'ithoui letting it burn. 

Refined liquorice, 
rsi-riplion of article -which is vended in 
ded, and plar.ed pieces, about the Uiick- 
.■row's (|uiil, is entirely ])re{>ared in tliis 
'I'he whole process consists in evai>orat- 
ipinrice-ball anew, and purifying it by 
ihe ht Ip of isinjjlass, kc. 
7 ctindu fiVtinge murmahule, 
Hraifst Seville oranp;cH into two, take 
juice and pulp into a l»asin, and pick all 
iiid si-fds o\it of it. Roil the rinds in hard 
iIk-v become tender, and change the wa- 
r three times while they ai-e boiling, 
id them in a marble mortar, and add to 
e ami pidp; ])Ut tlxMU next into a pre- 
n uiili double tluir weight in luaf stigar, ( 
:>ver a shiw fin*. lh)il it rather nioi-e than J 
iir, put it into polh; cover it with brandy 
I lie it close down. 
rnfih-i tvai\xfmmit imirmalade, 
V pall' Si ville oruiiaji'S into cpiarters; take j 



a China basin, and pour it hack again until it he- 
comes as clear as rock- water; set a vcr>' clean Chi- 
na basin under, fill the glasst's, put some thin le- 
mond rind into the basin, and when tlie ielly is all 
run out of the bag, with a clean spoon fill tlic rest 
of the glasst's, aiul they will look of a fine amber 
colour. Put in lemon and sugai< agreeable to tho 
palate. 

IVIdpt cream. 

Mix the whites of eight eggs, a quart of thick 
cream, and lialf a pint of sack, sweeten them to 
tast^; with double refined sugar. It may he per- 
fumed w ith a little musk or ambem'is tied m a 
rag and steeped in a little cn.'sm. AViiip it up with 
a whisk, and some lenlnn•\K^el tied in the middle 
of the whisk. Then lay tlie fi-olh with a spoon in 
the glasses or basins. 

Pistachio cream. 

Beat Imlf a pound of pistiichio nut kernels in a 
moi-tar with a s])oonful of l)randy. Put them into 
a pan with a pint of good cream, and the yolks of 
two eggs beaten fine. Stir it gently over the fire 
till it grow s thick, and then put it into a China 
soup ]tlate. When it is cold stick it over with 
small pieces of the nuts, and send it to Uible. 

Joe cream, 

I'o a pound of any ]ireKerved fruit add a quart 
of good cream, 8(]ueeze the juice of two Icrooni 
into it and some sugar to t:iste. Ijct the whole be 
nibbi'd through a fine hair sieve, and if raspberry , 
stniw bern-, or any red fniit, add a little cochineal 

fi-eezing i)ot nice 
and cover it; then 



dp, put it into a bit sin, and pick out the stniw bern', or any red fmit, adt 
sceiN. Put the p<H*ls into a little salt .yto heighten the colour; have the 
, and let Ihein stand all night, then boil |l and clean; put the civam into it 
grjnd ijuantitv of spring water until they ij put it luU) die tub with ice beat small, and some 
; cut tht-m ni very thin slict:s, and put salt; turn the fivezing pot quick, and as the cream 
the I 111 1 p. To e^erv ]fiund (»f marmalade I sticks to the sides, Kcrai^e it down will) an ice 
iuikI a!id a half c»f'd,mble refined beaten .'j S])Oon, and so on till it is frozen. The more tho 
I tliom togeihir geiiily fm' *JU minutes; I: ciram is worked to the side with the spoon, tlie 
; ncii tniiispairnt, boil tin in a few mi- j! smoother and better flavoured it will be. After it 
fr. Stir it gently all the time, and lake I is well frozen, take it out and put it into ice-shapet 
) bn*ak tbe slices. When it is cold, ]iul i wilh salt and ice; then carefully wash the shapes 
T and s\ir-itme;ii ghisses lied down tight, for fear of any salt adhering to them; dip them ia 

Jiwht-ny nutvumlatle. jl lukewarm water and send them to lable. 

le hurbeniisin a little water, on a warm i .,'i not her method. — Mruisc two pottles of straw. 
I (hem through a hair hie\e with a pad- ': berries in a banin wilh half a pint of good cream^ 
i tlie piil[) and put it back on the fire; a little currant jelly, and somecoKl clarified sugari 
:o one half, clarify a pound of sugar and , rub this well through the tammy, and nut it in au 
il: put in tlie pulp, and boil it togetlicr - ice pot well covered; then set it in a tub of broken 

ice w iih plenty of sail; when it grows thick about 
tlie sides, stir it with a 8^)oon, and cover it close 
ag:iin till it is y<*rfectly frozen through; cover it 
well with ice and salt both under and over, and 
when it is frozen change it into a mould and cover 
well with ice. Sweeten a little plain civain with 



mnuti'H. 

Qi/ince marmahn/e. j 

linces that aiv tjnite ripe, ])are and cut ' 
iuiii<>r«, l:ik<' out the cores, put them in - 
n Willi spring water, nearly enough to i 
m. ki-fp (hem closi-ly covnvd and let 



- g« tiily till they aiv (pitte soft and ivd, sugar and or.ingir flower water, and treat it the 
■''*'■ ■ ' ■ same; likewis<^ any other Iruit, wiihoiit cream, may 

be mixed as above. This is called water ice. 



n toiid rub ihi-m thnjii^h a hair bie\e. 
in a p:iri ovt-r a gentle fire, with as much 
ifinl ■:U;:Mr as the weight of the iplinces; 

an h'lMi :iiid stir tlie wliole time with a 
^fAt to prr\<-iit its slicking: put il int'i 
»h«-it cold III- till ill f)i>\iii. 
Sf'jlrh tiittr I'Uiftldf. 
r thi- j'lir* ul Si'ville oi allies, 12 ]iint^,— 
rM%, J I'lv lt>iil III a pi'ijpi'r consistence. 

I/.it : •h''fil jrll.-. 
If a |«"uui1 III hail ''bill II in lhr< r (luail^ of 

a gi ntl* fin- 1 ill il In cuijies a ji-ll\ ; w hi-ii 



(.'wTantJi'Kif. 
Take the juict; of red cnri-anls, 1 lb. st^ar^G oz. 
lloil d(»wn. 

. inuthf-r mrthnd. — Take the juice of red currants^ 
add while sn^ar, etpial tpiaiitilies. 

.Stir it gfiiily and siniinthly tor three hours, put 
it into glH>*-es, and in I luce davN ii will concrete 
inlo u firm jelly. 

lilach cwTant jelhf. 
Put to ten (|uai-lH of ripe iln black currants, one 

nrm'oii a ti u it i-> i\'*My eiit-i*!;;!!. Slruiii ■ qnai-l of water; pnl tliciii in a large stcw-jKit, lie 

I It ifit'i a Ml II tiiiiii d s.iU(-i-p»ii, auil add | paiK-r elose o^er them, and Si-t them for (wu hours 
I pint rit Kill iii^h wiite, and a iiuart<-r of I in a ronl o\«n. Sipieeze them lhi-ongh a tine cloth. 
floaf «>i.:ai-. Ileal tin- uliilesui four eggs ;' anil adtl to e\ery quart of jiiire a jKiund iiiul a half 

I a froUi, stir if siitlicieiiih for the uhiles i of loaf sugar brokt-ii into small pieces. Stir il till 

II vitli thiT j'-lly, and {>our il in as it eool- j the sugar is melted; wheiv iv Wv\«, ^\\\\ vV m^>Xa 
toil it two or liin e iiiiuult-s, then ]>ut in rh-aii. Hoil it pretty (\\iic^ o\ev vicXwe ^vcv^Vs^X^ 

"** or Irinon*, and h i it hnil two ini- I ji-llics, ^hirU iflkiiuwuXiy \Yiyvu\y; sk iAfc!\wn*T vr^ 
Whea it is JiacJjr cuitUwd »ud of a ll lu the j«ll^ aiui IwAdiui ivVn vW mv -, Ni^MtuW>aB^ 
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to the spoon io a drop, it is done If the jell^ is 
hoiled too ioog, it will lose its flaTOor and shrink 
rerj mudi. Pour it into pots, cover them with 
brandy papers, and keep them in a diy place. Red 
and white jellies arc made in the same way. 

»Appb jelly. 

Take of apple juice strained, 4 lbs. sugar, 1 lb. 
Boil to a jedy. 

* ' Strawberry jelly. 

Take of the juice i>f strawberries, 4 lbs. sugar, 
S lbs. Boil down. 

GooMeberry jelly. 

IXssolre so^ in about lislf its weight of water, 
and boil: it will be nearly solid when cold; to tliis 
symp a^ an equal weight of goosebeiTy juice, and 
giTe it a boil, but not long, for otherwise it will 
not fix. 

JioMpberry cream. 

Sab a quart of raspberries through a hair sieve, 
and take out the seeds, and mix it well with cream; 
aweeten it with sugar to your taste, then put it in- 
to a stone jmg, and raise a froth with a chocolate 
mllL As tne froth rises, take it off with a spoon, 
and lay it upon a hair sieve. When there is as 
much froth as wanted, put what cream remains in 
a deep China dish, and pour the frothed cream np- 
OD it, as high as it will lie on. 

Raapberry jam. 

Maah a qnanti^ of line ripe dry raspberries, 
strew on tlicm their own weight of loaf sugar, and 
half their weight of white currant juice. Boil 
them half an hour over a clear slow fire, skim them 
well, and put them into pots or eiasscs; tie them 
down with brandy papers, and keen tlicm dry. 
Strew on the sugar as nuick as possible after the 
berries are gathened, and in order to preserve their 
flavour tliey most not stand long before boiling 
them. 

Straioherry jam, 

Bmise very fine some scarlet strawberries, ^- 
thered when quite ri|»e, and put to them a little juice 
of red currants. Heat and sift their weight in su- 
gar, strew it ovct titem, and put them into a pre- 
serving pan. Set tliem over a clear slow fire, sicini 
them, then boil them 20 minutes, and put them 
into glasses. 

Raipberry paste. 

Mash a quart of raspberries, strain one lialf and 
put the juice to the other half; boil them a quarter 
of an hoar, put to them a pint of red currant juice, 
and let them boil all together, till the rabpberries 
are done enough. Then put 1^ lbs. of double re- 
fined sugar into u clean pan, with as much water ns 
will dissolve it, boil it to a sugar again; tlien put 
in the raspberries and juice, scald aiul pour them 
into glasses. Put them into a stove to diy, and 
turn them when necessary. 

Damtoti cheese. 

Boil the fruit in a sufRcient quantity of water to 
cover it; strain the pulp through a very coarse 
sieve; tO each Ih. add 4 oz. of sugar. Boil it till 
It begins to candy on the sides, then pour it into 
tin moulds. Other kinds of plums may be treated 
in the same way, as also cherries, and several kinds 
of finlL 

„9n omelette souMe. 

Put S oz. of the powder of cnesnnts into a skil- 
let, then add S yolks of new laid^^gs, and dilute 
the whole with a little cream, or even a lilGe wa- 
ter{ when this is done, and the ingredients well mix- 
ed, leaving no lumps, add a bit of tlic best fresh 
butter, about the size of an egg, and an equal 
qoantitr of powdered sugar; then put the skillet 
oa the nre, and keep stirrine the contents; when 
the eraun ig Sxea find thick enougli to ad' 
here to the BpooL Jet it bubble up once or twice, 
«•<# oie it /ram cfa« lire; tlieii add a third white ol 



an 'egg to those yon have already set as! 
whip them to the consibtcucy of snow; ilw 
gamate the whipped whites of eggs and thi 
stirring them with a li};ht and e(|ual hand, ^ 
contents into a deep dish, sift over with dc 
fined sugar, and place Uic dish on a stovi 
fire over it as well us under, and in a quail 
hour the cream will rise like an omelette sf. 
soon as it rises about 4 inches, it is fit to s 

Orgeat paste. 

Blanch and pound tlirec quarters of a y 
sweet, and a quarter of a pound of hitter a 
pound them in a mortar, and wet them suj 
with orange flower m aler, tliat they may 
When they are pounded fine, add Uiree qua 
a pound ot fine ])0wdcrcd su^ar to tlieni, ; 
the whole in a stifl* paste, which put into ] 
use. It will keep six months; when w 
be used, take a piece about tlie size of an < 
mix it witli half a pint of water, and sqi 
through a napkin. 

Pate de Giiimaitve. 

Take of decoction of marshinallow roo' 
water, 1 ^lon. Boil 4 pints and sti'ain; t 
gum arable, ^alb. refined sugar, 2 lbs. £^ 
to an extract, tlien take from the fire, stir i 
ly with tlie whites of 12 eggs, previously b 
a froth; then add, while stirring, ^ oz. of 
flower water. 

Anotlier. — Take of very white gum arai 
white sugar, eaoli 2^ lbs. widi a suthcient i 
uf boiling water. Dissolve, strain, and ei 
witliout boiling, to Uie ^v^nsistence of hon« 
up the white of six cjjfRS with four <liiic 
orange-flower water, which mix gradually 
(laste, and evaponile over a slow fire, sli 
continually till it will not stick to the fit 
should be very light, spongy, and extremel 
J'atc lb': jujubes. 

Take of raisins stoned, 1 Ib.^-currants 
jnjubos, 0[>ened, each 4 oz. — water, a s. 
quantity. Boil; strain with expression, ad< 
2J lbs. gum arabic, 'J^ lbs, previously mad 
mucilage with some water, and strain; e\ 
gently, pour into moulds, finish by dr^i 
stove, and then divide it. 



l>lCiCLlNG. 

This branch of domestic economy eom 
great variety of articles, which are esseuti 
cessaiy to the convenience of families. It i 
same lime loo prevalent a practice to mak 
brass utensils to give pickle a fine colour 
pernicious custom is easily avoided by heal 
liquor, and keeping it in a proper degree of 
before it is poured upon the pickle. Stt 
are Uie best adapted for sound keeping, 
should never be handled with tlie fingci-s, I 
spoon kept for Uie purpose. 

To pickle onions. 

Put a sufficient quantity into salt and ws 
nine days, observinjj to chan;^ the water eve 
next put them into jars und pour fivsh boil 
and water over tlieni, cover them close uj) t 
aix! cold, then make a 6<>cond decoction of 
water, and pour it on boiling. When it i 
drain the onions on a hair sieve, and put th( 
wide-mouthed bottles; fill them up with tl 
vinegar; put into ever)' bottle a slice or two 
gcr, a blade of mace, and a tea-spoonful o 
oil; which will keep the onions while. Cot 
well up in a diT place. 

ro vuike satir kraut. 

Take a lai*gc bli-ong wooden \esscl, or c: 
J lemblm*^ a wi\.-\M.vA c;i^\L| ^vki^^ cjc^U of o 
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big M much as h nifBelent for the ^ntcr*^ con- 
wmption of a &milj. Gnuhiallv break down or 
chop the cabbages (ileprived of outside green 
Iravvs), into rcry small pitxrcs; begin vith one nr 
two eaubi^cs at the bottom of the cask, and add 
cOiem at intervHls, prensinj^ tlu-m by means of a 
vooden *psde against tlic side of the caiik, nntil it 
ii liulL Then iilaoe a heavy weight tipnn the top 
uf it, and allow it to stand near to a warm phici'f for 
fuur or five days. By this time it will have nndcr- 
|:tin« fermentation, and be ready for use. Wliilst 
the eabbuees are [wssing tlirougU the process of 
fennentatinn, a very disagrci*able, fctifi, acid smell 
it exhaled from them; now remove the cask to a 
c««)l situation, and keep it always covered up. 
«Strew aniseeds among tlie layers of the cahbugcH 
tluring its prci»aration, which communic^ites a pe- 
culiar flavour to the snur kraut at an after ]K';riod. 

In boiling it for the table, two hours are the |>e- 
riud for it to be on the ftre. It forms an exci^Ueiit 
Butritiotts and anti!tGnrbutic food for winter use. 
J^cccuUUi—JniUiw methotl. 

Tliis consists of all kinds of pii-kles ntixe.d nnd 

CJt iiitu 01U* iHrge jar^— firkins, sliced vui-'iinhirs, 
lUOQ onions, caulilluwcrs, broken in piece.s. Suit 
them, or put them in a lurge hair sieve in the sun 
to dry for tUrve days, then seald them in >ineg:ir a 
frw ittiiiiiCt>s; \ihen cold put them together. Cut 
I large white eablMgc in ciuurters, with lhet)utsidc 
Ican-s taken otf aim cut hne, salt it, and put it in 
the tun to dry fur three or four days; then scald it 
in vinrgar, the same as cauliflower, caiTtits, three 
tarts, boiltnl in vine)^ and a little buy sidt. Fn'ncli 
Wans, mck samphire, reddish pods, and ntastur- 
diiuns, all go t]inin};h the same proces^s as prkiiis, 
Ofrticuma, Scr. To one gallon uf vinegar put four 
wnoes of ginger bruised, two ounces uf whole 
vkite JM^T^''* t*'* ounces of allMpice, half an ounce 
of chillica bniisi d, tour ounces of turmeric, one 
puuiMl of the best inustani, half a ]H)und of shallots, 
oae outice of garlic, and half a pound of bay salt 
The vinegar, spice, and other ingredients, except 
te Bustanl, must boil half an hour; tlien str.iin it 
isto a pwi, put the mustard into a large basin, Mrilh 
ilitlle vinegar; mix it quite fine and free from 
hapa, thrn add more; whtm well mixed put it to 
Ike viiM'gar juit strained off, and when (luite uold 
pat the pickles into a large pan, and the liijuor over 
likm; Mir them repeatedly, so as to mix tliem all; 
finally, p«it them into ajar, and tie them over first 
»ith a bladder, anil aflerwards with leatlter. The 
c^sicoma want no prei>aratio». 

To pichte namphire. 
Ptat«hat quantity u anted into a clean pan, throw 
mer it Iwti or ihn-e liandM'id of salt, and cover it 
vith vpring water for twenty-four hours; next ]>ut 
il into a clean sauci-iun, throw in a handful of s:dt, 
sad eo^rr it with gr^iil \ineg:tr. (yloso the pan 
ti|hl, 9c%, it r>\t:r a slow fire, and lit it stand till 
Uie samfihire is green and crisp; then take it off 
■aaafativ, pjr slitudd it remain till it is soft, it will 
W locally spoiled. Put it into the ])iekliiig pot 
sad eo«er il clove, wlicn it is quite cold tie il down 

vah a Matlder and leathtr, and s<.*t it by for um*. 
Rswpbin; may Ik: presirrveil :Ji the year by kee|)- 
■I K in a veo' stnmg brine of Mtic and water, and 

jssi before u»if(g it put it fur a few iniimtcs into 
■lae of tlie best vinegar. 

PM the smallest lh.it can be got into spring wa- 
kr, and rub iln're with a piece of new llannelilif»- 
feA M salt. Thniw them into cold water as they 
■V elrarfc-«l, which will make them kei-p llu-ir co- 
Inr: a«.it put tlirni int'i n saiu-«-pan w itii a handlul 
tf nit tip HI tiM'm. Ci>vi*r tli>-iii eloM-, ami M-t 
I lie fiiv kmr or five ininiii* ••, or ii)l the 
iwathc Ivjuar ljw» Uieai, ucxt Uy (Jicin be* 
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twlxt two dry cloths till they are eoldi put them 
into glass bottles and fill them up with distilled vi« 
negar, with a blade of mace and a tea-siK)oiiful of 
sweet oil into ever\' bottle; cork them up close and 
set them in a diy cool nlace; as a substitute for dia- 
lilled vineicar, use wliite wine \inegar, or ale. 
Alh'gar will do, but it must be boiled with a little 
mace, salt, and a few slie<.>s of ginger, and ilmuitbe 
(]ui(e cold befuix: it is ^toured upon tlie musli- 
roonis. 

Jinuthnr method. — ^Itruisc a quantilv of well 
grown flaps of mushrooms with tlie hands, and 
tlien strew a fair jii-oport ion of s:dt over them; let 
them stand all night, and the next day put them 
into steM nans; s<:t them in a quick oven for 12 
hours, and strain them through a hair sieve. I'o 
every gallon of liquor put of cloves, Jamaica black 
pepj.ier, and ginger, one ounce each, A a lb. of com- 
mon salt: !iet it on a slow Are, and let it boil till 
li:df the lioiior is wasted; then put it into a clean 
put, and when culd l>ottle il ftir use. 

Cnt:wi\hcrtt. 

T.ct them be as fn'c fnmi 8[»ots as pos<$ible; take 
tlie sturdiest that can be g<it, put them into strong 
salt and water for nini; davs, till ihey boeoine yel- 
Ir)M ; stir them at least twice a <hiy; should they be- 
come perftrlly vellow, i>our the water oft' and co- 
ver tliein with plenty of vine leaves. Set tlie water 
over the fiix*, and when it boils, |)om* it over them, 
and set thein upon tlie earth to keep warm. When 
the wat(T is alinrtst cold make it boil again, and 
pour it upon tlieiu; pi*oceed thus till tliey are of a 
line gn*en, whicli they will be in fuur or five 
times; k(vp them well covered with vine loaves, 
with a cloth and dish over the toi) to keep iathe 
steam, which will help to green them. 

WIk'u tliey are greened put them in a hair sieve 
to dniin, and then to every two quarts of white 
wine vinegar put half an ounce of mace, ten or 
twelve cloves, an ounce of ginger, cut into sliees, 
an ounce of black pepper, and a handful of salL 
])oil them all together, for five mmutes; pour it hot 
on the pickles, and tie them down for use. They 
may also be pickled with ale, ale vinegar, or dis- 
tilled vincgitr, and adding three or four clovei of 
garlic and shalluts. 

IP'atnuts tvJdte, 

Pare green walnuts very thin till the white ap- 
neant, tlien throw them into soring water witli a 
handfid of Sidt, keep them under water six hours, 
then put them into u stew-pan to siminei: five mi- 
nutes, but do not let them b(«il; t;dcethem out and 
put them in cold water and salt; tliey must lie kept 
(|uite under the water with a boartl, otherwise they 
will not pickle white; then lay them on a cloth and 
cover them with another to diy; carefully rub 
them with a soft cl(»th, and jiut them into the jar, 
with some hlad«>s of mace and nutmeg slict-d thin. 
Mix the spice between the nuts and iiour distilled 
vinegai' o\er them; when the jar is full of nuts pour 
mutton fat o\er them, nnd tie them close dowa 
Hitli a bladder and leather to keep out the air. 
^'irtificial anvh'n'iea. 

To a ]>eck of spi-ais put tuo pounds of salt, three 
ounci-s of bay Kidt, one (louiid of aalt-petre, two 
ounces of prunella, and u ffw gniiiis of cochineal; 
pound all in a mnrtar, put into a stone pan fiirst a 
layer uf spnils and tbeii one of tlic compound, and 
V.)' on altirrnately ti> the lop. I'rcsM them down 
harti; cwver ilirin ilosc for six montlis, and they 
will lie f't. fur usi>, and will really produce a most 
excellent llavouix'd suiice. 

Salmon* 

Ittiil Ihi lish g< iitly till done, and tlien take itu^^ 
htrain the lii^mir, -add Vjuy \v:«k\e>^ Ye\%\j*:v vvww*^ 
loiij s.di, ^ivi« l\i. n, aV%i\\, *uA"wW\\ c«V\ -avX^ \\wt 

best ^iiu'^ar lu tUcca^ \\ks;u Y«A>3Bwi^^»»V ^vV^a«»r 
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ly owr the fish to cover it, and left it lemain a 
month at least. 

Fish maT be presenrvtl in a ih7 state, and per* 
tetilr (xKitit by meant of su^ar alone, and even 
«UK a very small quantity of tL 

Fresh fish may be kept in that state for some 
dayi, si.« as u be as cood when lyiiled as if just 
caught. If dried, and kept free from mouhlmeaa, 
ihtrre seems no limit to their preser\'.iti(>i»; and 
they are much better in this way than when si4lbBd. 
The sugar pi^es no diKi|*Tceablc taste. '^. 

I'lui proeess is particularly Talunhle in making 
what is called kip]>crcd salmon; and the fi&h pre- 
•erreil in this manner are far sniK'rior in (luulity 
and klavour to tliosc which are salted or smoked. 
If desired, as much salt may be used as to ^\\v the 
taste tliat may be required; but tliis substance docs 
not eonduGc to their ^»reser\'ation. 

In the prcjwration it is barely necessary to open 
tlr: fish, and to apply the sugar to the muscular 

Krts, placing it in a horizontal position for t2 or 3 ! 
ys, that this substance may penetrate. After this ■, 
It may be dried; and it is only further necessary to 
wipe and Tcntilatc it occasionally, to prevent inuul- 
diness. 

A table spoonful of brown sugar is sufficient in 
"tiiis manner for a salmon of 5 or 6 pounds weight; 
and if salt is desired, a tea-spoonful or more may 
be added. Saltpetre mRv he used instead, in tlie , 
aame proportion, if it is tfesircd to lAake tlie kipper ; 
hard. 

7\) 9aH hams. 

For three hams, pound and mix together half a 
peck of salt, half an ounce of s:iU prunelln, tlirce 
ounces of salt-petrc, and four pounds of coarse 
Bait; rub the hams well with this, and lay what is 
to Sfmrc over them, let them lie three days, then 
hang them up. Take the picklo in which the | 
Iiams were, put water enough to cover the hams 
witli more common sjdt, till it will bear an egg, 
then boil and bkini it well, put it in (he salting tub, 
and the next morning put it to the hHiiis; kei>p tlieui 
down the s:imc: as pickled pork; in u fnnnii^ht take 
them out of the litpior, iiib them well with brine, 
and liang them un to diy. 

To Jy'j SiiH' beef and pork. 

Lay the meat on a t:ilde or in :i tub with n doti- 
ble bottom, that the brine uiuy drain ofl* as fust as 
it forms, rub the ssdt wtrll in, and lur careful to aji- 
ph' it to eveiy niche; afierwMnl.H put it into either 
of tlie above utensils, wl»eu it must be frequenily 
turned; after the brine has ceiisecl nnuiing, it must 
be quite buried in salt, and kept closely jMeked. 
Meat which has had tlit? hones taken out is the best 
for salting. In some places the snitecl meal is press- 
ed by heavy weights or a screw, to extract the 
moisture sooner. i 

To pickle in hnne. j 

A good brine is made of bay salt and water, " 
thoroughly saturated, so that sniiie of the s:tlt re- 
mains undissolved; into this brine the substances 
to be prestfrved are plimged, and kept covered 
with it. Among vegetables, I'rench beans, arti- 
chokes, olives, and llie diffcreMt sorts of samphire 
may be thus pi\.'8er\ed, luid among animals, her- ■ 
rinip. 

7b MoU by anot/ier method. — Mix brown sugar, . 
bay s:dt, conuiV)n salt, each 2 lbs. salt-iwtre, 8 oz. ' 
^ater, 2 gallons; this pickle gi^es meats a fine ivd 
colour, while the sugar ivnders tlu:m mi!d and of . 
excellent flavour.— Knrgc quantities are to he ma- 
naged by the above pinqiftriions. 

TO PHESEnvE ruvvvs. I 

Sctat niJtf§ are neccataiy Co he ubbervcd in tlii» 'i 



branch of confectionary. In (he fint plaee, oh« 
sene in making s^inips that tlie sugar is well 

Sounded and dissolved, before it is placed on tlie 
re, otherwise their scum will not rise well, nor 
the fruit obtain its fine colour. When stone fruit 
is preserved, cover them with mutton suet render* 
ed, to exclude the air, which is sure ruin to them. 
All wet sweetmeats must 1>e kept dry and cool to 
preserve them from raouldiness and damp. Dip a 
piece of writing Y9\w.r in brandy, lay it close to 
the sweetmeats, cover them tight with paper, and 
they will keep well for anv length of time; but will 
inevitably spoil without tfiese precautions. 

^inot/ier method. — The finiit, if succulent, is first 
soaked for some hours in very hard water, or in s 
weak alum wal(T, to harden it, and then to l>c 
drained upon the fruit, either prepared or not; ponr 
synip, boiled to a candy height, ami half cold; af- 
ter some hours the syrup, weakened by tlie sauca 
of the fruit, is to be poured off, re-boile<1, and poui^ 
ed on again, and this rei>eat several times. \\ hen 
the syrup is judged to be no longer weakened, tho 
fruit is to bv taken out of it, and well drained. 
To bottle damsons. 

Put damsons, before they are too ripe, into wide 
mouthed bottles, and cork them down tiglit; then 
])ut them into a moderately heated oven, and aboat 
three hours more will do tliem; observe that the 
oven is not too hot, otherwise it will make the 
fruit fly. All kinils of fruits that are bottled may 
be tioue in the same way, and they will keep two 
years; after they arc doi'ie, they must be put away 
with the mouth downward, in a co*l place, to keep 
them from fermenting. 

To preserve barberries. 

Set an eoual quantity of barberries and sogiar in 
a kettle of boiling water, till the sugar is melted, 
and the barberries quite soft; let them remain all 
night. Put them next day into a preserving pan, 
and boil them fifteen minutes, then put them into 
jars, tie them close, and set them by fur use. 
'1 '« pretcjt'C ^a/MfS. 

Take close bundles, whrther white or red, not 
too rii>e, and l.iy them in a jar. Put to them a 
quarter of a pound of sun:ar candy, and fill the jar 
w itli connnon brandy. Tie them up close with a 
bladder, and set tliem in a dry ]dace. 
To dry c/iet-ries. 

Having stoned the desii-ed quantity of morello 
cherries, put a pound and a quarter of fine sugar to 
eveiT pound; beat and sift it over (he cherries, and 
let tliein stand all night. Take them out of their 
sugar, and to even- ])<iund of sugar, nut two spoons- 
fid of water. Boil and skim il well, and tlien {Hit 
in tlte cherries; boil the sugar over tlieni, and next 
morning stntin them, an<l to every pound of syrup 
put half a pound mure sugar; boil it till it is a lit- 
tle thicker, then put in the cherries and let them 
boil gently. The next day strain them, put them 
in a blove, and tuini them eveiy day till they aix: 
dry. 

To clarify honry. 

I'he l>est kind is clarified by merely melting it 
in a water b:ith, and taking off the scmu; the mid- 
dling kind by dissolving it in water, adding the 
white of an egg to each pint of tlie solution, and 
boiling it down to its original consistence, skim- 
ming it from time to time. The inferior kind re- 
quiiTS solution in water, boiling Uie solution with 
one pound of chnrcr>al to iiS lbs. of honey, addiuf, 
whi>n an execxs of acid is apprehended, a small 
quanlity of chalk or oyster shell (Kiwder; nexl by 
otnduing it se\end limes through fiannel, and re- 
due iiig the solution to its original consistciico by 
e\a]Miraiioit. 

7'« pi^scn-e candied oran^ forwers. 

W*e vheiu from their cups, blamina and nistiU, 
VUl \uvvr uvvuce% vuVo v>u^ VMisaxA qI w>«i^ai\ boiled to 
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ar.ini]y height, nnd ponred on a sinh, so us to bu 

Sfctb in fiuneyfur Te^etiition, 

Soo«!5 of iVuiis, or tliiti sUilk stripi, may hi' prc- 
R'-nvtl liy brin^ |»ii( into honey; nnd on bring tukcn 
oiit, vashod, :iu<l iiifliitcdfthcy m ill vc>;('t»te kindly. 
J'\w'{Jt in brandji or othrr spirit 9. 

(father fdums, :i|i)'icot!i, cherries, prnchcs, nnd 
<4!ier juicy traits, betore thoy arc jH:rfp«*lly ri|M*, 
n:i>l Kuk them tor Rome, hours in hnrd or uhim 
«rater, to ninkcthem firm; ns the ruoistnre of the 
Mill Tcakcns the Hpirit, it ought to bu &lrong, 
Kicttrfon.*, add five ounces of 6U}^ar to each quart 
li spirit. 

Seville oranges vholc. 

Cut t hole at tlic btcin eml of the oranges, the 
•:£e of iixpi*ncc, take out uU Uic pul|), ])ut the 
(ii-angcf in void water for two days, ch:iiigitig it 
uice a day; boil them ratlter more than an hour, 
] -It do not cover them, as it will spoil the colour; 
Iwve rraily a good synip, into Hhicli put the 
oriinge«f and boil them till thev look clear; then 
Ulc out the 84.*eds, skins, 8cc. Irom tho ]iiilp first 
taken out ot* tlie oranges and add to it one of the 
^boic orangea, previously boiled, wiili »n equ:d 
«tij^tt tit' kugar to it and the pul[): lioil this togtr- 
tlirr till it looks clear, over a slow fiiv, and when 
c<!(! SU the oranges with this manuubtde, and put 
•■atlir tops; cover (hem with syrup, and put bran- 
Jj I'StjitT on ilie top of the jsir. It i^; betier to l^ke 
fit the iiiMiJc at fii*st, to prebCi"\e llu; fine fl:«voMr 
^l!i£ jiace and \mlp, Mhii-li would be injured by 
Ulio^ iu the wuter. 

Cucxtmbnys ajul mclona, 

Tuke large cucumbers, given, and free from 
iii'J, [lilt them in a jar of >li*otig salt and water, 
*;iui tii.r li.a\cs on the top, set thrm by ihe fire 
^•'■': 'ill th> \ ai'C vellow; then wii>>b und set them 
Ouraaliju fire in alum and water, covered with 
^'f'.- l-i\tr\ let thcni boil till tlu-y bpi*oni«r green; 
U&L- tbriu uff, and b*t them sUmd in tb>- lii|iior till 
*>^l: ihrii quMrier thmi, and take out the s«-eil and 
; ''-'ff. p'Jt them in rr.ild s[>ring M:\t«.r, cbany;iMg it 
iiiri- a djv tij»r ibitre d.ivs. ifa\e n adv a .svrun 
&i«-!i: iiiu»: to une p.mii«l ot loal bugar, half an 
■-'M..: of giiiiJi r bruis^il, viilb as murli watir as 
^>ii wi-: It: ^hrn it N (piite fret; from sruni, put 
i%,iarH-ii builiii^, the rind of a lemon and juit"; 
*^ii ^'iile colli, piiur the hvrup on iIh; iiulons. 
\i\hr. «ynip ii I'-o ibin, after iitantling two or tliree 
uift, {mjil it ajfjiii, and aiid a little nnire sugar. A 
ViiiciCul of x-um gi\Ls it the West Indian llavour. 
b-rkini may be d'.iue in the s:imc way. One ounce 
'<*l'iiD, wtlcn pounded, is suflieient for a duzen 
vsU^us of a middling stxc. 



Sh'<i'!t'f>t*ni!'9 ivhftle. 
Tak(^ nn <'qual v t.igbt (»f fmit and double reflncd 
sn<:ar, lay tbe fnriner in a lai-ge dibh, and sprinkle 
bidf the sugar in fini: povubr; give a gentle shake 
i to the di^b, that the sugar may toueh the under 
side of the fruit. Next day make a thin syrup with 
the remainder of the &ug:u'; and allow one pmt of 
reel currant juire to eveiy three ])ound8 of straw- 
berries; in tbis simmer them until sufficiently jel- 
lied. Choose the lai-gest scarlets, not dead ripe. 

• ipric'Us. 
Tnfus(? young a]iricot9 befurc their stones bcennia 
hard, into a pan of cold R\>ring water, with plenty 
of vine leaves, set them over a slow fire until they 
an> quite yellow, then take them out, and rub them 
with a llannel and uilt to take olfthe lint: put them 
into the pan to the siime water and leaves, cover 
them close at a distanre from the fire; until tliey 
are a fine light gi*een, then pick out all the bad 
one<i. Moil the best gently two or thrt>e times in 
;• a thin syriqt, and let tliem be (luite c(dd each times 
M Ix'fore you boil ibeui. Wlu-n tin-y look plump and 
|| I'brar, neake a syrup of double n-fined sugar, but 
|! n'»t l(»o lliick; give yiMir apriots a gentle boil in it, 
and llit-n piii tb-.-in ii:to tbi* [lOts or glasses, dip a 
papi-r in brandy, lay it over tiiem, tie tliem close, 
and keep them in a dry place. 

T't vuihf^ ctitidicd angelica. 
The stalks are to be built:d for a quarter of ah 
hour in water, t-i t:ike away their bitterness, and 
s )ini" tif the strong scent; luey are then to be put 
into syi'Up, bailed to a full ciuidied height, and 
kept on the fiiv miiil they appear quite dry, and 
then taken out and diaiiu'd. 

Cundicd crin^o 
Is pre[iared ni'.uiy in tlie same manner at can* 
died aii^t-lii-a, but I be roots ai-eoidy slit, and wash- 
ed three or loiu* tinii-s in cold water, before they 
are put into llu- >} rup. 

7V/ k\'t fi :(ori9chcrriea, 
l*ut nn ounce of rochealum, beat veryfme, into 
a large pan of iioiling hard water; place a few 
g.i'oi lu-iTtt s at tin- bottom of a hair sieve, and hold 
them in ibi* \valt;r till tbty turn Mliite. Then take 
iMit ibe sie\<., and spriad tbe goo<>ebemcs between 
\.\\\. elotiis; ]ii(t ni'iii; into tb>- '^ieve, then iX'peat it 
till tiny an- all don<\ I'nltbe \ialer into a glazed 
pot until iii<- \\\\\ 1! iv, tbi-u put the gooseberries 
intr) wide-inriutbed JmUb-s, pick out all the crack- 
ed and b'.uki-n oih-s, ]>oMr tbe water clear out of 
tbe pot, and fill tbe boilh>H with it, cork theni 
loosely, and let them stand :i fortnight If they 
rise to tbe corks, dntw ibi-m out and let them stand 
two or three days uncorked, then cork them eloiv 
I again. 
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7« maht eau dt Colore, 
Takp oTcts^nri- tie iM;rgamottc, ."i oz. neroli, \\ 
^irkmi, red rat, 'i do., Irmtrn, .) do., oil of rose- 
A%T, I ilo., ipif-il ot uine, I'J lbs., »|iirit of r(>s«'- 
•■nr. ."V tl'i , t^iii fit* iiirlis«i> de Oaiiuri, 'J J do. 
Mil. ]/i«(il in lialru-iim inariic, and keep it in a 
*^ cellar f»r irt-h«»iiw: fur vime time, li is nsi.-d 
>iiC4Jiii*«.tir, and mailt- with sugar into a ntlafia. 
/>ii< dr meliMMe tic Cut nws. 
of clrind balm jcjrcs, 4 uX, J/ ieJ icinon- 



peel, G do., nutmegs ami coriander apcils, each, 1 
07.. rlove^, einiiamoTi, and di led angelica riNttt, 
i-aih, -Vilr. spirit of uii>r,'2 lbs. brimdy, 3 ditt<i. 
Sti-ep and di<td in balm um n:;iriu:, re-dintil, aud 
ke(-|i for S'MiM.- liuif m a culd n liar. 

0;7;f'i../ ittiif^t f'.v th- \iinif. — Take of spirit 
of b.dni. S piit:s, li limn pei 1, 4 do.^ uviUvweu vw\ 
mtiand' r M-i ili, » ii\v *i \\rt., Y«s»:u\¥rx^ woxyxTMa^ 
1 1 1 \ I . I e , 1 » \ sv )^» ^ c u i\\;viu« m, Viv;;v , w\«ff«: A, f\<w«*% 
.11.'-. lit.i I'jtjti, cw:\\ \ v'uA. M\x, A'v*^\ mA Vew^ 



Ifft 
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i: fcv ft rrxr in un icf^ionsc. — ^Thls Is the origlnnl 
rMvij^T of ll»c l«in'ftv>litl Carmclitos, now in jxw- 
ikMion of liic comiMiny of ji|iollRH*aries of Puns, 
mlio tell a ^"ftsl qiuiitiu of this celebrated water. 
/iiM lir itouquet. 
T»Vc of swccl fCfnlwl Iioni'y water, 1 oz. can 
soini iv-in-illr, I \ ilo. essence tie jasmine, 5 drachms, 
nvnin of cliivt's" mul spirit of violets, each, 4 dr. 
e':ilAmus Jirtiiaalicus, long rooted cyperus, lavendrr, 
r:«ch, 2 do. css»»nce ofneroli, 1 scniiilc. Mix. 
Soiui' add a icv {n^ins of nmsk and amhcr{p-is: it 
i« swi'«i tcente<l, and also made into a ratntia with 

su^r. 

Essence tie iastmru 

The flowers are stratified with wool or cotton, 
inipre];natcd with oil of behn, or nut oil, in an 
earthen vessel, closely covered, and kei>t fur some 
time in a warm hath; this is repoaleu with fresh 
flowers, until the oil is well scented; the wool, &c. 
\% thm put into a sufficient ([tianlity of spirit of 
wine, and distilled in balneum maria^ 
The best honey loater. 

Take of coriander seeds, a pound, cassia, 4 oz. 
cloves and gum bi.>nzoin, each, 2 oz. oil of rhodi- 
um, esstnice of lemon, essence of bcrgamot, and 
oil of lavender, each, 1 drachm, rectified spirit of 
-wine, 20 pints, rose water, 3 quarts, nutme]^^ wa- 
ter, 1 quart, musk tuid ambcrj^ris, each, 13 gi-ains. 
IHstil in a water bath to drviiess. 

Another method. — Put 'i <lr:»clims each, of tinct- 
ure of amber^is, and tincture of musk, in a quait 
of rectified spirits of wine, and lialf a pint of water: 
filter and put it up in small liottles. 

Ottar of roses, 

Tlie royal society of Edinburgh received from 
Dr Monro the following account of the manner in 
which this cosily i>erfiime is piv];uu*rd in the cast. 
Steep a large quantity of the petals of the rose, 
frecJ from evei^' extraneous matter, in pure water, 
in an earthen or wooden vessel, wliir'i is exposed 
daily to the sun, and houiied at ni<;ht, till a scum 
rises to the surface. This is the ottai\ >iliich, e:u*e- 
fully absorb by a very small piece of cotton tied to 
the end of a stick. The oil collected, siiueezcout 
of tlic cotton into a veiy diminutive vial, stop it for 
use. The collection of it should be continued 
whilst any scum is produced. 

English nulh of roses. 

Take 3 lbs. of ilortlan almonds, 5 quarts of rose 
water, I do. of rectifie*! spirit of wine, ^ an oz. of 
oil of lavender, 2oz. of Spanish oil soap, and4oz. 
of cream of roses. — Hlanch tlie almonds in boiling 
water, i\ty tlu>m well in a cloth, th(*n pound them 
in a mortar until lliey become a paste. Pound in 
the soap and mix it well with the almond paste. 
Then add the civam of roses. When these are 
mixed, add tlie rose-water and spirits, which stir in 
with a siMtnla or knife. Stnin the whole through 
a clean white cloth, then add the oil of hivender to 
the expresseil liquid, drop by drop, and stir the 
whole well. AViirn the mixture lias slootl for a 
«iav, cover it over with a elolh from the dust, then 
be'llle it for use. 

French milh of roses. 

Mik toTOther 4 oz. of oil of almonds, J an oz. 
of English oil of lavender, 2 quarts of spirit of 
wine, and K) do. of ixjse-water. Next blanch :} 
lbs. of Joitlan almonds, and pound them in a mor- 
tar, with a qmirtiT of a pound of Spanish oil-soap, 
half an oz. of biH'nnaccti, and half unoz. of m hid? 
wax. Put the«K' ingivdients into a large j.ar, wiih i 
two ounces of iM-arl-a'ih, dissolved in an ounce of 
warm water. Sh:ike the m hole well, and then pour 
it into MOall buttles for s:di.>. 

(WiJfN of rnsrs, 

Ttfkc I ]h» of oil oi Kwi-et almonds, — I oi. of 



j water,— <md 9 drachms of Malta rose, or neml 

I essence. Put the oil, spermaceti, and wax, into 

well-glazed pipkin, over a clear fire, ami, wlu 

. melted, pour in the rose-water by degrees, ai 

keep heating, till the compound becomes like p 

matum. Now add the essence, and then put tl 

; crejun into small pots or jars, which must be wi 

I covtTed up with pieces of bladder, and soft ski 

I leather. 

I Cohl a-enm pomatum for the complexion. 

Take an ounce of oil of sweet almonds, and tia 

a dnu-hm each, of -white wax and sjtermaceti, wii 

a little balm. Melt these ingivdients in a glaze 

pipkin, over hot ashes, and pour the solution in 

j a marble mortar; stir it with the pestle until it Ix 

comes smooth and cold, thciii add gradually s 

ounce of rose or orange-flower water; stir al) tl 

mixture till incori>oi-ated to resemble cream. Th 

; i>omatiim renders the skin at once supple ai 

I smooth. To pi'e\ent marks from the small po: 

' add a little powder of safi*nm. The galliiKit i 

which it is kept, should have a piece of biaddi 

tied over iU 

Another. — ^Take 4 ounces of clear trotter oi 
one ounce of oil of jessiunine, 2 ounces of snei 
maceti, and one ounce of white wax, scraiMMl hm 
Melt them togt-ther veiy gently, then pour it in' 
a pan, which must be kept by the fire. Now be 
it without intermission, till it becomes one coi 
sisteiit very white body: tlien put to it 3 ounces • 
rose or onmge-llower water, with about a drachi 
of spirit of ambergris, or other sweet essenc* 



Heat the mixture well again, until the water ar 



spirit be properly absorbed, 'i'his beating wi 
add gix;atly to the whilt^ness as well as the flavoi 
of the cream, whicli will now be as white as snov 

ftarticularly if cai*e is taken that the utensils ai 
nn*edients are (piite clean. 

In Avinter, all tlie utensils, &cc. must be ke 
wann, and the pit»cess performed in a warm rc;oi 
Even the rose-water must be warmetl, previous 
mixtuiv, otheruise the cream will congeal in 
knobs, so as to cause the whole to he melted ag-ii 
In sumuuT eveiT thing must be kept cool afl> 
the melting and mixing. More wax must like« i 
be used in summer than in winter. 

When put into pots, the cohl cream is to be ke 
very cool; each having honey-water poured on tl 
! top, in oixler to improve the flavour. 
; Pomatk divine. 

Put a pound and a half of clear beef maiTow in 

an earthen pan of fresh water, and change tlie lan 

for ten days, then steep it in rose water tor 24 how 

and drain it in a cloth till diy. Take an ounce < 

storax, gum benjamin, odorifeix>us Crpress \to^ 

tier, or of Floivnce, half an ounce of oinnarau 

' two drachms of cloves, and two drachms of nu 

; nu:g, all fini.'ly powdered: mix them witli the ma 

• i-ow, then put the inj^^i-edienls into a three-pi 

I pewter pot, make a paste of the white of an ejjg ai 

! flour, and lay it ujuni a ]>iece of i-a|.»', over tluit p 

j another piece tif linen to cover the top close, r 

the pot into a large copper pot with water, and ke< 

it steady that it may m>l reach to the covering; < 

the pot that holds the marrow. As the wat 

shnnkK, add more, for il must boil four hou 

Milhout ceasing; btfain the ointment through 

linen cloth into small pots, and when cold eovi 

them up cicse with bladder and pai>er. Doe 

touch it with anv ihin^ but silver. 

J'l'inl vjiitiT for ihf face. 
Put hair a ])oun(l ot' hesi Spanish oil soap, seru' 
eil very finer, into a gallon of hoiliii^ water. ?>! 
it well fur some liiiie. and let it siand till col 
Add a quail of i-ecaified spirit of wine, and half: 
oxuice of oil of iTist'inar^ ; stir them again. Tl; 



flpWBijtceti,— I uz. of while wax, — I pint o( wyxv comY^ouuOLVu\v\\^,vi\\ttu>^w\.>\v vu^jcu^tei* pkials 
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IbdT, is called ttncturt pf pmrta. It is an cxccl- 
Imt eoamt'tic for removing free Isles from the £fuic, 
Uid for improving the complexion. 

To JfrrtHWe almond bloom. 

Take of ])»zil (iniit, 1 oz. -water, 3 pints, iun- 
glass, C (Irartinis, cochin(*al, 12 do. alum, I oz. bo- 
rax, 3 dnichms. 

To makralmond ptittc. 

Take of i>lancli(r<l sweet almonds, 1 Ih. tilanched 
bitter do. } lb. sugar, 1 lb. Dcat up witli orange 
floner waUT. 

Common almond pa9t^. 

To make tliis paste, take nix ]ioiinds of fresh 
mlmonds, wliirh blniicli and beat in a slone mortar, 
with a sufficient quantity of rose water. Now add 
a priuiMl of finely <lrained honev, and mix tlic whole 
-iTf'll together. This |iaste, wkiicli is excee<Vmgly 
ffnoul wr the hands, is to be put into smnll fM>tii for | 
H.nle. If this |>aste gets dr}*, rub it up on u marble • 



corporaled, keep stlrrfng, until It Is nearly eold; 
then put it into small pots, or make it up into 
small rolls. Perfume it ar.c4)rding to taste. 
linaeinanf pomatum. 
Strip a largf* double liandful of rosemary; 1>oil it 
in a tin or copper vessel, with half a pound of com- 
mon sofk pomatum, till it comes to about 3 or4 oz. 
strain it oif, and keep it in ttie usual way. 
Ptuirl fto-wder for the face, 
Tliere art* si*Vi>i*:d sorts: the finest is made from 
I real pt'urh^ and is the least hurtful to the skin. It 
gi^es the most beautiful appeanuice, hut is too dear 
for common use; still tiie perfumer ought ncrcr to 
be without it, for the use of the curious and the rich. 
Bismuth pfavi fMwder. 
l*he next I)est t)earl powder is made ai foUovi: 
I'ake 4 ounct^s or the lM*8t magistcry of bismuth, 3 
ounces of fine starch powder. Mix them veil to* 
gethrr, and ]uilting them into a subsiding glail. 



lab, with rove water. To prevent this drvneHs, i wide at top and imrniw at bottom, pour over them 



f Mit about half a teaspoonful of this water on the 
top of each pot, before tying up. 

(Prance pomatum. 
Take 5 pounds nf lic»g^^ lani, I pound ot mutton 
vnict, .') oniK-eK of I'oi-tugal water, n:ilf an ounee of 
«.-sf«-nre of llrrpmiot, \ ounces of yellow vax, and 
IjjJf a iKjund of p:dm oil. Mix. 

Soft pomatum. 
Take 25 poimds of hog*s lani, S pounds of rout- 
t'gn fnict, 5 ounces of oil of Ilerganiot, 4 ounces of 
essence uf lemons, half an ounce of oil of laven- 
•i«T, and a quarter of an ounce of oil of rosemary. 
n^eir ingredients are to be combinr<l in the same 
nuniM'r aa tliost! for tlie hiiiil iK)matum. This (M)- 
i>»aluDa ii to be put up in pots, in tlie usual way. 

Common Jnmatum. 

Take 4 pnimds of fn^sh and white mutton suet, 

akiiiited ami sbreilded very fine; which m<'lt in 

»ljr«at two quarts of spring w.itcr; and, whilst hot, 

imt lite whole into a well glazed eailiien pan, Kuiall 

M biiMnm, and wid»> at the top. l^'t it stand until 

\Wp fdt is quite cold, and all the impurities fall to 

tke IiTilUtni, whieh carefully Acraiu* ofi*. Now bivak 

lW Cut into small pieces, which put into a pan, with 

t gallons of spring water, for a whide day; stir and 

«a«h nfleu. N'ext day change the water, and when 

feinrrd off a second time, at the end of twenty- 

nur hours, ilry the fat by nibbing in a clean liuen 

rk4h. Now (Hit the suet, with 1 |>ound and a half 

ff frc^ hng*§ Urd, into a largi; pan, and melt the 

sImiIc over a gfUtlK firo. When proi>erly com- 

hiocil, put the whole into an earthen pan, and be:it 

il with a wofMlen upatula, until cold. Whilst hcat- 

iag, add f» drachms of ewsenee of lemon, and ^K) 

dr«jrt of oil of dijvi'S ]>reviou!*ly mixed together. 



a pint and a half of proof spirit, and shake them 

I well; let them renuuu a day or two. When the 

j ]>(»Ader falls to the bottom, pour ofl' the spirit, leav- 

' ing it dry; then ]dace the glasH in the sun, to eya- 

I pornte the inoistiiix'. Next turn out the white mass, 

■ the dirty ]iarls of which form lliu top, whilst the 

]iuiv ingredients irmain at the bottom. If there 

l)(^ any dirty particles, iicra|ie them off, and f^;ain 

j pulverize tfie remaining |)art of the cake, and pour 

more proof spirit over it. Proceed as before; and, 

if there be any moisture remaining, place the cone 

on a large inecc of smootli chalk, to absorb its 

moisture. Cover Uic whole with a bell-glass to 

pres<-r\e it from dust, and set it in the sun to dry 

and whiten i^ Next griml the mass with a rouller 

on a marble stone; and keep the powiler in a glaM 

holtle, ju'cuivd hy a grouml stoppiT, from air. 

7 b bUick-en -wldtc oxide of bismuth by Hamnegaie 

viUcr. 
TM.ice a little oxide of bismuth on a white dish, 
and ]>our over it some llamiwgate 'water, its 
I beautiful white ccdourwill instantly be changed to 
I black. 

It is Well known tliat this oxide, under the name 
I fi{ fh'arl w/ati\ is used as a cosmetic by those of tliu 
.' fair sex who wish to Inxome I'aiivr. A lady tliui 
, iiainted wast silting in a lectuiv nwim, where chem- 
I ibtiT being the MiUjert, water being impi*egiiate<l 
I wilfi Kulphuivtletl hydrtigeu gas (lianvwgate wa- 
! ter) was handetl riiund for iii8|K'rtion. On smell* 
ing this liiinid, the la<ly in question iM'earae sud* 
denly bhttk- in thr fare, Kveiy |K*rson waa of 
course alarmed hy this sudden chemical chaii|Kv; 
but the lectuivr explaining the cause uf the phe- 
nomenon, the l.idy rereivetl no further injuiy, than 
H s:diitary ]ir.u-ti('al lesson to it-ly mure u^KiO MH 



K'.w cofitinuo liraling, until the mixtuiv be ]>er- 

frrtly vliitc, and atierwards put it np into small poi>. -j tund than artifiriul heauty in futui-e. 

Lravc Uic \i»*\a ofK-n until the pomatum is quite ,| (tvan:ft\f{u-itH:v paitti^for the handa, 

n4d; wlacn cover them by pieces of hladiler, ^cc'. ' lllancli 3 or (V Ihn. ot hitter almonds, by boiling 

hiui&m«T«'M; more suet, and mix in acool pKirc: .■ in water, and then hmt them \ery fine in a marble 



is virurr nsp mon* hog^s lai-d, and make the poma- 
l«k ia a warm room. 

J [urd pomatum. 

Take yy Ibi nf hui t, 1 \ lbs. of white wax,ri oz. 
«f v-tib iir** (if Itt-rgMUioi, 4 ounci'S of leuinn, 1 oz. 
of ljt>'rMler, 4 ilr.ichnis of (»il of roieniury, and '2 ' 
4rarhni« of eAtence of auilM-rgris. Shn-d and pirk 
Ikr tu»-t clean, an<l melt it in an eurtlu n pan or 
yi;.iin. 'I1i*;ri <>tir il Will and ntntin; ami when | 
ta-siriy rrld, uM the pi/ifiiines, stirring wi'll as he- ' 
V.T*\ W Im u pni|M-ily mixed, pour it into tin 
fer^Aidt. 

■ /7*.vr'jrr.— T;iLt fi oz. of rommon fKunatiim, and 
' ' tr« t: .i r>Z. of while \ir^in u;i\, hd.ipi •! ton'. 



Meh lif It* in an carlheu pan, iuunt rM-il in a lugi r :ind, in it"* \i\.i«-e, yul\i\ yuvv^iAVwnwiUiK 
mm cMitainiiig iHiilin;; ^:ttrr; hath In in}; plai'ed ' rnlueed in a Nerv Viue \io^CLv:v. *V\\\a'"i 
•NT a dear mpJ aiead) Crc, W hut inoitct ly ux' \\ moii m ay of uiiiWin;; iV, 



Miorlar, with ^Ihs. (it'nninge ilowers. Iftliepaste 

j be too oily, add to il koiue liean fiour, fimdv lilVd, 

hut h-t no water enter the conqHisition. TliisiiaMle 

' is made almiad, hut coini s hen: \cr}' damaged, the 

sea-air dr>lro\ in j; its piopertie*. 

7*1/ timk'i' V'i'idi'ftth po^vdrr. 
Take 4 oz. of coral, i-eihic«d to an iroiMilpaUe 
pouder, S (I/., of \ery li^hl Armenian hole, I oz. 
of Portugal snulV, 1 oz. ol lla\anah snulf, 1 oz. of 
guild iiuriit t(»h it-co a'llies and to/., of gtim myrrti, 
u ell |«nl\erized. Mix thrm togetlier, aud sift them 
Iwici', 

. f i'fiod ffiOth ptiivdn", 
Toin:ike a j;imuI tnnth pn^dii' U'axc WVV^Vt t«n^^ 

'\%>lys 
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^n tutringent for the teeth. 

Take of fresh conserrc of roses, S oz. the juice 
of iialf a soar lemon, a little very ronj^h claret, and 
6 ounces of coral tooth-powder. Make them into 
m paste, which put up in small pots; and if it dry 
bj standing, moisten vith lemon juice and wine, 
M before. 

To prevent the tooth-ache. 

Rub well the teeth and gums with a hard tooth- 
bniih, using Am flowers of sulphur as a tooth pow- 
der, ereiy night on going to bed; and if it is done 
after dinner it will be best: this is an excellent pre- 
aervatiTe to tiie teeth, and Toid of anj unpleasant 
smelL 

A radical cure for the tooth-ache. 

Use as a tooth powder the Spanish snuff called 
Sibella, and it will clean the teeth as well as any 
other poWdei^ and totally prevent the tooth-aclic; 
and make a regular practice of washing behind the 
ears with cold water ereiy morning. The reme- 
dy 18 izkfallible. 

7b clean the teeth. 

Take of good soft water, 1 quart, juice of lemon, 
S oz. burnt alum, 6 grains, common salt, 6 grains. 
Mix. Boil them a minute in a cup, then strain 
and bottle for use: rub the tcctli with a small bit of 
sponge tied to a stick, once a week. 
T\t make the teeth •white. 

A mixture of honey with the purest charcoal will 
proTe an admirable cleanser. 

An excellent opiate for the teeth. 

Well boil and skim 1 lb. of honey; a<ld to it a 
quarter of a pound of bole ammoniac, 1 oz. of dra- 
gon's blood, 1 of oil of s\«'eet almonils, half an oz. 
of oil of cloves, 8 drops of essence of bcrgamot, a 
gtU of honey water, all mixed well together, and 
put into pott for use. 

Vegetable tooth brushes. 

Take marine marsh-mallow roots, cut them into' 
lengths of 5 or 6 inches, and of the thickness of a 
middling rattan cane. Dry them in the shade, but 
not 80 as to make them shrivel. 

Next finely pulverize two otmcos of good dra- 
gon's blood, put it into a flat bottomed glazed i>nn, 
with four ounces of highly rectified spirit, and half 
an oz, of fresh conserve of roses. Set it over a 

fentle charcoal fire, and stir it until the drap^on's 
lood is dissolved; then put in about thirty of the ' 
marsh-mallow sticks; stir them about, and care- 
fully turn them, that all ])arts may absorb the dye 
alike. Continue this until the bottom of the pan . 
be fjnitc dr^, and shake and stir it over the fire, 
until the sticks are perfectly dry and hard. 

Both ends of each root or stick should, previous 
to immersion in the pan, be bruised gently by a 
hammer, for half an inch downwards, so as to open 
its fibres, and thereby form a brush. 

They are generally used by dipping one of the 
ends in the powder or opiate, and then, by rubbin<^ 
them against the teeth, which they cleanse and 
whiten admirably. 

Other vegetable tooth bruslien. — ^Therc are sev- 
eral cheap sorts of these tooth-brushes, which arc 
made in tne same manner as tlie genuine ones, ex- 
cept that, as a basis, rattan cane, or even common 
d^, cut round, is used instead of the marsh-mal- 
low roots. 

Rone Up salve. 

Put eight ounces of the best olive oil into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, add two ounces of the sinall purts 
of alkanet-root. Stop up the bottle, and set it in 
the sun; shake it often, until it be of a beautiful 
erimson. Now strain the oil off vciy cleai* from j 
the roots, and add to it, in a glazed pipkin, three 
oaneetofrcry fine white wax, and the same quau- 
titjrofHiegbciean mutton suet. Doer suet is too 



I brittle; and also apt to tnm ycUow. Melt this by 
a slow fire, and perfume it wnen taken ofiT, with for- 
ty drops of oil of rho<1ium, or of lavender. SVJicn 
cold, put it into sniidl gallii>ots, or rather whilst in 
a liquid state. 

The common M'ay is to make this salve up into 
small cukes; but in that form tTie colour is veij apt 
to be impaired. 

I'his salve never fails to cure chopped or sore 
lips, if applied pretty finely at bed-timc. Id the 
course of a day or two at farthest. 

Another method. — Beat the alkanet root in a 
mortal', until its fibres are properly bruised, then 
tie it up ill a piece of clean linen rag, and put this 
in a clean pipkin with the oil. Wlien the oil has 
begtm to boil, it will be found of a deep red. The 
bag is now to be taken out, pressed, and thrown 
away, and then the other ingredients are to be add- 
ed, as above. 

Jf'hite lip salve. 

This may be made as above, except in the use 
of alkanet-root, which is to be left out. Though 
called lii)-salve, this composition is seldom applied 
to the lips; its principal use consisting in curing 
sore nipples, for which it is an excellent remedy. 
To anoeeten the breath. 

Take two ounces of terrst japonica; half an ounce 
of sugar-candy, both in powder. Grind one dradim 
of the best ambergris with ten grains of pure mask, 
and dissolve a qiuuler of an ounce of dean g;um 
tragacanth in two ounces of orange-flower water. 
Mix all together, so as to form a paste, which roll 
into pieces of the thickness of a straw. Cut these 
into pieces, and lay them in clean paper. This is 
an excellent perfume for those whose breath is 
disagreeable. 

To perfume clothes. 

Take of ovcn-dried best cloves, cedar and ihu* 
barb wood, each one ounce, beat them to a powder 
^nd sprinkle thcni in a box or chest, where fhej 
will create a most beautiful scent, and preserve the 
appard ag-ainst mollis. 

Perfumed bags for drawers. 

Cut, slice uiid mix well together, in the state of 
very gross powder, the following inzredients: Soz. 
of yellow sauiiders, *2 oz. of coriander seeds, 2 oz. 
of orris i-oot, 2 oz. of calamus uromaticus, S oz. of 
cloves, 2 oz. of cinnamon burk, 2 oz. of dried rose* 
leaves,. 2 oz. of lavender flowers, and 1 lb. of oak 
shavings. "Wiieii pi-operlv mixed, stuff the above 
into small linen bags, whicli place in drawers, ward- 
robes, &CC., which are musty or liable to beoome so. 

Excellent perfume for gloves. 
Take of ambergris one di'achm, civet the like 
quantity; add flour-butter a quarter of an ounce; 
and with these well mixed, rub the g;loTet over 
gently witli fine cottou wool and press the per-: 
tume into them. 

Another. — Take of damask or rose teent, half 
an ounce, the spirit of cloves and^aee, each a 
drachm; frankincense, a ^ of an ounoe. Mix them 
together, and lay them in papers, and when bard, 

t)ress the gloves; they will take the scent in 24 
lours, and hardly ever lose it. 

Ti7icture of mnsk. 
This excellent spirit requires 6 drachms of Chi- 
na musk, 20 grains of civet, and 2 drachms of red 
rose buds, iicduce these iiigi*edients to powder 
M ith loaf sugar, and pour over them 3 pints of spi- 
rit of wine. 

A perfume to prevent pestilential airs, Uc. 
l^ake of benjamin, storax, and galbanum, each 
half an oz. temper them, being bruised into pow- 
der, with the oil of myrrh, and burn them in a 
chafing-dish, or else take rosemary, balm, and bay 
leaves; heat them in wine and sugar, antkiet tbie 
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mnisturc be contumcU; likewise burn tlicm by the ll of the rcsidmiro from Uie mnking oT spirit of am- 
hcat of the pan, and they will pi-otlucc a vei7 ^^^^ I bci^i'is* Add one ounceof spirit of ambergris. Mix 
■cent. I and incdinorate them well, and add 16 poanils of 

PattiU for pcrfunuHff tick roomn. , tine dry hair powder. Pass Uie whole, twiee 

FovdtT scpni-uti-lv the followinj; iiigi*cdirn(s,and | tlirou^;!! a tine hair sieYo; tlien lay it open for three 
tlirn mix, on a niArfdv Mab, 1 lb. of ^uin ben'Aoiii, iL'iys, in a dry room, stir it often, tliat the spirit 
H o£. of giini storax, 1 lb. of frank)nct:nso, and *2. '■'• niav ciitircly evaporate; otherwise it may turn sour, 
lbs. c»f fine charcoal. Add t(» this eoiui>r).siticn the '! which Itowcvor will go oft* by keeping. Bottle and 



follow ing liifuids: 6 kyl. oi tincture of bini/.oin, '2 
cix. of osence of ainiM i-j^-is, 1 oz. of ciijcncc of 
musk, S oz. of ahnond oil, and 4 nz. of ch-ar syrup. 
Mix ill*' wholi- iiil-i .1 slitf lustc, uud fonu iiilu 
p^MiU, of a ironicid shape, wliivh (h'V iu thi: hiHtt 
nf Uk* Htm. If more liipiiil should be rc<|uiiXMl fur 
the paste, add warni water. 

. irumatir pti^tHn. 
\\nX and sifl fine a p->und of the four guniH K-ft 
sfttr iIk making of hoiic} -water, one iKHind also I 



stop it close. 

JMiisk and cirH perfumew, 

Take 2 p(rimy-wei};htsof pure musk, 13 grains 
of civet, and 1 ])enny-wei}^ht of the residuum of 
spirit of aiuhergris. Make this into a paste, with 2 
ounces of spirit of musk, made by infusion. Pow- 
der it A\ ith louf sugai*, and mix iu IC pounds of fine 
liair puwiler. 

OiTiB perfume, 

I'akc best dried and scraped orris roots, free 



of tiic ingredients lefl from the spirit of benjainiii, i from mould. Ilruise or grind them: the latter is 
«iic {lOdixl of the be»t seiding-M'ax, and one i>ound ■. best, as, being very tough, they require great la- 
of ^'-finirii* gum benzoin. i bour to {Miund. .Sill the powder through a fine hair 

J>i««ul%e snihe clear common t^iim arabic in a ; si<;ve, and put the remainder in a baker's oven, to 
qiun'.ity tif row -water, of a pn-ity thick consisten- : th'V the nioisluiv. A violent heat will turn the 
c_r,inid a<id to it sixty ih'ops of spirit of inusk. J roots yellow. \Vlien dry, gi'ind again, and sifl; 

.\f i\ tliir wliole tr>^etlu r, so as to make a prelty i and ivpcat tlie same until the whole has passed 
Hitf |Ki%te, ^liich make up into >inrdl cones or halls. .| throu<;h the tiie\e; mix nothing with it, as it would 



Ihr them ihoronghly ht lore tbc-y ai*e put away, 
Oflhfrwisc they will beci):ne mouldy. 

I'liene (KiMilsare ])ailicularlv useful for burning 
is rnoms, where the siekorthedeail have lain. They 
vc UMil ill very coi(tiidenddei|uaiitities in the two | 
llnufcs of I/>nls anil Oimmons; aUo in various 
Uli, a^Kmbly pKims, ^c. \ 

Thrre is another »nrl of these pastils, called , 
•»evlsand v)nr% uhich.ire madi'thus: Take some 
of the alxire nnunatic fuiste, and mak<.' iiil^) c>)nes , 
(il^i(u-he% in length, and of the ihickni.vss, at their '■ 
^'t,of an inch. W'hiUl m->ist, ki-o'iji out a cr(\ify 
infill* hniTom (if C.ich, capa'de of conL.inin;; a l:ip^e 
1»?^ fill it »ip wiih '^unpowdi-r, coverisi-^ iliis ovir 
*i'h the \iAsXv wliich has hern !fl-(•^■p'-d out. 

Wh'^n to he i!ri« •!, lay the h'»llonis (ifllii se nns- 



mould and spoil it. 

rioU't jKrfume, 

Drop twelve di*ups ot genuine oil of rhodium on 
a lump of loaf-su^ar; grind tliis well in a glass mor- 
tar, and mix it thoroughly with three iKiunds of 
orris powder. This will, in its perfume, have a 
iviiiiihlance to a well-tlavoured violet. If you add 
more rhodium oil, a rose lutrfume, instead of a 
violet one, will be produced; the orris powder is a 
most agreeable perfume, and only requiring to be 
raised hy the addition of the above quantity of the 
oil. Keep this perfume in the same manner as the 
o:h(;rH. AVhat is at the di-uggists* shops is gcne- 
r.illy aduIterat<Ml. 

Jin»f* perfume. 

Take two pecks of iVesli diy damask rose leaves; 
Mi-ip tlieiu from thi-ir leaves ami stalks; have ready 



pruC'f-i! i:i the ••aine m':i\ ; after this dry the [lOW- 
lit r \\ 11 liv a gentle heat, and pass it through a 
tei' !-'.i \i-. * J /Lilly, p'nn- ten di-ops of oil of rho- 
(iiit:ii, •:'.' iliret* dtiip-i nf otto of roses, on loaf su- 
•^M'y ^.lli« li triturati- in a };lass mortar, and stir well 
int'i till' |i >\iilii*, MJiieli put into a box, or glass for 
uv-. This liiiir powiler perfume will be excellent^ 



tilt !i|i>MTTno(r: r.ir ifany iii'ii-tn;>e altiicksihegun- ■ sixt'-en pounds of line h.'iir powder. Slreva layer 

|*>«»hT, i!^ effiTts will f»i- d ' li- .vimI. of rnse IiI'm-s, on sini ts of pajwr, at tlic bottom of 

Thr f1f<(>^ii fit can hardly In- e i!le-! a us-Tiil pur- a li"\, covi-r them o^^.■r Mitfi a layer of hair pow- 

pnsr,; for uhich th'*«<- pasiiN an- ni.'.di;, i-s i<i |i:-<)- | d> r; iln ii strew ulternal(.ly a layer of ruses and 

■Iwsr di^.-rsi'^n. Du'-in;^ (.'hriMina'., .»»■ fJh' i- h ili- .' poMder, until the MhtiU- <;f each has been used. 

*bT j|;tml»ols, it is cm«-1< unary with iiiiiny t.> lii;hi. Wlii-ntle} ha\e lain 'J t In »urs, sifuhe powder out. 

"^-nf lh*-«i- uitlt the av iMrt'l inti 'ti m nf p- if no- ' and e]L;io>- • it ti> tlie air .'ft hours moiv. Stir it of- 

"»? lh«r »ir*rtiiit ut-, and whihl the «-(Mii;Tiny ar.- I. n. .V'*! Ire.sli ro-r I a>es, twice, as iH'fore, and 

f»^«:il with til'- r;i[iiur, an 'iU. \\\- clcd i^ p -rl ter- 

^% sonte, whil't i! a:ii»i:^i'. ii«!e is. • 
//».' iV p-'ii'tl.'r ff I J 'li >: ;<.•. 
Tik^ half a po'uid of p'll.sl p n. ■!. v, inul ■ f;-..in 

>;';ii»:-1r»"t: mr/S«, halt an «in»re of j;ii-\ aii.I"T.;:'ii, 

l.';rtT gr.tins fif nnt*>k. ami t«iii?y pi-ons nf civ- t. ' 

'rftni! tlir mu%k and eivilMi'li l.ut ■■i'-«rl -a >ii\ . 

{•y* |^«d< r; iiifll tin ain'iL;';^j-l-, wiili o di'ip. tt ;tnil will kei p Mill. 

t\i»: till t,{ bc^^ iHitv, u\vy i\ M. nt|,. t";.,.^ ii, ;i lit. II, /i'.'ritin'if f*t'rfumc, 

••f^rl. n'lt t.rts^ ij- • '•{ijM :■, ridil. -a"- it vu U-, a It u ' T.i*.e si\te, n piunl* of huu' powder, and forty 

'It'P^ of ihe j'lii - of ^ii>ii hit n, ai.il ..li->-it -i diii[ii i>f Uonian oil o| ber^auiot, and proceed in 

•ir-j't fM\i '■! oil iif iho'.iuit M-iil 1 % iili-v. \\ li- II all ie-.ji. eti 'is Ijetore, bul i\o not hrave the coin- 

♦>■■ »'.i'- :;.Tii i-i:r !?■ il, p-;» Oj-- ;.'i'.\i- p md- l in- pnuivl i\p«<s il to tin- air; for in this ease tlie licr- 

•■; II. »:ii .tt.il !i.i\ ii %.- II. All 1, 1.^ •'« ^n e-. ili:- -;iniOl is VI Milr-iile, liiat il v ill quickly fly oft*. 

rB'". r ' f aj.pl. -i;, ■- : .'.l v l,-:, il, . I, i|i- i - c iin- > ^ i.'i'tt i ■^ n fun r f>oivf fcr, 

. r^- J, j '.Iw ri'/» y<\\.\ \\\ II lliii ' ;!i .\\* \\ :'iIk l.iir T;.ke l\\«|\e p'lMii'!- of line starch |iOwder, a<fd 

it« y* . «ih«T will i-iii ii:.-»i th<ii'i;li, r> itiii. iiii-i I'n: i1ii-i-e piiunds of tli<- ;-inil>i-i-,>;ris perfume: mix them 

«»-*rr^r, :i-:.iTi (••••lud ii w'.ih 1..: t -m^ .r, ui.lil the vill (•thither, and luii il tu ice through a fine liair 

vLui- i* n-Ioi- 1! •■! li-." piwil. r. ^ sii-vc Put il into a wr|| clos<-«| box, or gU^a, for 

.:/'f. ',»■•■ Ti.'. /»■ •/■■■'■■■ "•••■ Till'* is ihf fiiM and be*t sort of aiiiliergris 

Mrit (X iii.y-ui i^lit.i III :i..<- aoi''! r;^i-t*<, in a' pij\td( r: tuit for a scemid, or inferior soil, put euly 

r*' r*jr, \%t\ ;;■ nily, Mii* in ijuii-kli S drips a pnund and a h'llt' of the perfume, to tlie abo^u 

imi h-iiii Ii juu'i , aiiil till- viine ( III hi.-iiul i|Uanlil\ <if stiu'th pOMiler. 

Adit, njxly (HiMiliitil «iiih fun IimI !iu;^:u', Vl * •V/usf; tind riwt hair jjKrwiVr. 

df luuik, I J gi.iiiij ul iiiulj a:jii 'i% ^,'^allJS ' Mix i«v:l>u \iouii«\^ \>( ^'mm\V ^«^T^«aa)^^&Mrs» 
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pounds of musk pcifhmo, as before. A seeond 
soil of ibis bair powdur may bo niatle by uainj^ 
half Uie quanlityof Ihc |>crfiinic. 
Violet hair poioder. 

Mix twelve pounds of bair powder witb three 
pounds of Uie violet perfume, and lay it by for use. 
Jioae hair pvwder. 

Mix well tw<dve {lounds of starch powder, with 
three pounds of the rose perfume. Sift; put it up 
lu a ocdar box, or glass bottle. 

jfiM^Atfr.— A second sort of this powder may be 
made by using half the quantitv of tlic perfume to 
twelve pounds of powder, antl adding two drops 
of otto of roses, previously di*op[>cd ou sugar, and 
well triturated in a gbiss mortar. 

To destroy tuperjluotu hair. 

Take of fresh lime-stone, 1 oz. pura potass, 1 
drftchiti, Milpburet of potass, I drachm. Reduce 
them to a fine powder in a wedgewootl mortar. If 
the hair be first washed, or soaked in warm water, 
n30° Fahr.) for ten minutes, tliis article formed 
ititOL ft thin pastes with warm water, and applied 
whilst warm, will so eifectually dcblroy the fiuir in 
five or six minutes, that it may be ix:moved by 
washing the skin with ihmnel. It is a i>owerfui 
caustic, and should tlierefon? be removiMl as soon 
as it begins to inflame the skin, by washing it oif 
with vinegar. It softens the skin, and greatly im- 
proves its appearance. 

To make Spanish ladies^ rouge. 

Take goo<l new scarlet wool cuttings and spirit 
of wine, or lemon-juice, buil tliLMu in a well glaz- 
ed eartlicn pot well stopped, till tlie litiuid has 
charged itself withall tlie colour of the scarlet, strain 
tlie dye throuj'h a cloth, and all tlie colour there- 
from; boil it aUerwards in a little anibic water, till 
tlie colour becomes very deep. The propoitiou of 
materials is, to half a pound of scarlet cuttings, a 
quarter of a pint of spirit of wino, and a sufUcient 
quantity of water to assist the soivking. Then, in the 
colour extracted, put a piece of gum arable, of the 
size of a filbert: next steep some cotton in tlie co- 
lour, and wet some sheets of paper with the dye, 
which repeat sever.d times, as often as they are 
dry, and you will find them sulHcicntly diarged 
with rouKe for use. 

Spanish vertnilion for the toilette. 

Pour into tlie alkaline liquor which holds in so- 
lution the colouring part of basUml saffron, such a 
quantity of lemon juice as may bo necessary to sa- 
turate tbe whole alludine suits. At the time of the 
precipitation, the Litter appeal's under the form of 
a fecula full of threads, Hliich soon falls to the 
bottom of the vessel. Mix this part witli white 
talc, rcduci*fl to fine powder, and moistened with 
a little lemon-juice and wHter. Then furm the 
whole into a [>aste; and having put it in small pots, 
expose it to ury. Tiiis colour is reserved for the 
use of the toilette; but it has not the durability of 
Uiat prepared from cochineal. 

Econunucal rouge. 

Fine carmine, properly pulverized and prepared 
for the purpose, is the best tiiat can be employed 
with safety and effect; it gives the most natund tone 
to the complexion, and imparts a brilliancy to the 
eves, without detracting fi-om the softtiess of the 
akin. To use it economic^illy, take some of the 
finest pomatum, without scent, in which there is a 
|)roportion of white wax, about tlie size of a pea, 
just flatten it upon a piece of white paper, then 
take on a pointed penknife, carmine eijual to a 
pin^s head, mix it gently with the pomatum, with 
your finger, and when yuu have produced the de- 
sired lint, rub it in a little compix'ssed cotton, pass 
it ovtii' the cheeks till colour is clearly diflused, 
void of f^n^nmr. IahIus w'lW find, upon trial, Uutl 
Ukif eooaoaiicid ioui^% vfiU. ucillicr injure tUu UcuIUi 



nor the skin) ai^d It Imilatea perftctly (be nattirtl 
dolour of the complexion. 

Another, — ^Take of French ehalk, (powdered) 
4 ounces; oil of almonds, 2 drachms; caiinine, 1 do. 

Turkish bloom. 

Infuse 1 J ounces of gum benzoin, 2 ounces of 
red Saunders in powder, and S drachms of dragon's 
blood, in 12 ounces of rectified spirit of wine, ami 
4 ounces of river or rain water. When Uie ingre- 
dients have been mixed, stop the bottle close, am! 
shake frequently during seven daya; then filter 
tJirough blotting paper. 

A. wash for sun-burnt faces and hands. 

To each ]>omid of ox-gall, add roche alum, I 
drachm, rock salt, ^ ounce, sugar candy, 1 ouiicir, 
borax, 2 drachms, camphor, 1 drachm. Mix anJ 
sliake well for fifteen minutes, then ollcii daily, fur 
fifteen days, or till the gall ii transjMirent; filter 
through cap paper; use<l when exposed to tlic sun; 
always washing off before sleep. 
JMticouba snuff. 

The varied flavour of snuft's of different kinds 
arises less from the state of the original leaf, linn 
the factitious additions of m.inufaeturers. 'I'bc 
snuff of Martinico, celebirated under the term 
<* Mncouba," is made from the best leaves, which 
being moistened with juice from their excellent si- 
gar-canes, undergoes fermentation, and having 
thrown ott'lhe oflensive fetor in scum and residuum^ 
is evaporated and ground in the usual manner. 

Cephalic snuff. 

Its basis is powdered asaruin, (vulgo Asarabac* 
ca), reduced by admixture with a small portion of 
lK)wdered dock-leaf, or any oilier innoxious vege' 
table. The finely levigated snuff, known a^ 
** Scotch," may bi; added, agreeable to the taste ot 
tlic consumer; and finally a solution of spirit ot 
wine and camphor, in Uie proportion of one drach<^ 
of the latter in fifteen of spirit, is to be dropp^ 
upon tlie camphor, from five to ten drops to *^ 
ounce. Bottle your snuff immediately. 

Another may be made of a very plei^|pt flavocax'* 
witli tlie powder produced from sage, Toseraary ♦ 
lilies of the valley, and tops of sweet nuujoram, o' 
each 1 ounce, witli a dracnra of Asarabacea roo*^* 
lavender-flowers, and nutmeg; it sliould beve^^ 
fine, and it will relieve the head vastW. 
To imitate Spanish snuff. 

Take good unsitled Ha\'anah snuff, and grind '^ 
down to a fine powder. If the tobacco be t.<<^ 
strong, mix it with the fine powder of Siumish n«^ ^ 
shells, which is by far the bust mixture which ^-^' 
be used. Over tliis sprinkle some weak trca«^- ^! 
water, and when, after mixing with Uic hands, _ ' 
lias lain in a he^ip for some days^ to sweat and & ** 
coq>oi'ate, pack it up; but take care that it be k^^*-^ 
too moist. 

This snuif, in llie course of twelve months, ^^' 'Jj 
be of one uniform and agroeable flavour; and v^' ''' 
keep good and mending, for maiMrears. Wkw** 
old, tliis sort will hardly be iufeiflr to any of ^^^ 
plain snuils made in Spain. 

London imitation of Spanish and other foretS^ 

snuffs. 

The fine powder, which is the best |>art of the 
snufl*, as it comes from abroad, is sifted from the 
bale-snufl*; and the coarse and stalky i>art left, i' 
gi*ound down, previously mixed willi strong chf»P 
tobacco powder, or du^t, along with savine, bnck' 
dust, yellow sand, the sweepings of tobacco, old 
rotten Vood, and with many other filthy vegetable 
subhtunecs, both dry and green, to pass as the reJ 
llavuur of tobacco. All or most of these ingrcdi- 
entH In-ing mixed into on<* body. This is nothinz 
luoi'e than colouring the filthy compound with rvu 
ochiv, or umber, or other noxious red or brown 
«s)\uuv, u^k.cvl with water and molasses. 
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bole, vliea properiy ineorpontcd, is now 
irou|;fa • hair uere, to mix it more inti- 
ind 18 then left for some time to sweat, or 
quallj moisL This moistness is intended 
! the oiliness which is peculiar to the real 
■ancia from Harannah. 
luiT is packed in barrels, tin canisters, 
; jars, so that it may come out in lumps, 
{panish snuffs. This is done to deceive 
laser, on whom tliis bad compound is im- 
resl Spanish snuff*. Such is the compo- 
a very great part of what is made and 
ommoD Spanish snuff*. 

To make tramparent toab. 
the basis of all tne soaps ot the toilette, 
7 the name of Windsor soap, because 
fiorms a paste too difficult to melt again, 
das an odour too stroncf to be mixed with 

The suet soap dissolred hot in alcoliol 
ts solid stale by cooling;. To this Cict is 
diseorery of transparent soap, wliicli, if 
]an*d, mis the appearance of fine white 
onr; it may also be coloured, and the 
hiica, for tKis purpose, arc preferable to 
anr person may make this soap, by put- 
thin class phial the half of a cake of 
soap-shavings; fill it with one half of al- 
d put it near the lire till ihu soap is dis- 
lis mixture placed iu a mould to cool, 
the transnarcnt soap. 

ii'indior soap, 
ird cmrd soap,and scent it with oil of kami, 
ee of bergamot, bought at the dniggists*; 
enee of bergamot may be omitted. 
Mmond toiip, 
lb. of <]uicklime potir.dquarts of boiling 
srater; Mid 1 lb. of salt of tartar dissolved 
L of water; cover the vessel, and when 
nr through a cotton cloth: a pint should 
actly 16 oz. tct^i if nmro, add distilled 
d if less, e^'apontte. Then ad<l oiie-tliird 
almonds, simmer them together for some 
lotilthe oil forms a jelly; when cool, which 
icd on a small quantity, add common sidt, 
xmtinue boiling till the soap is solid; when 
I off" the water, ami then pour into moulds, 
r method. — ^Takc '2 lbs. of soap le}', made 
, or kelp, so wtrong that a bottle holding 
It of water will hold 11 ounces of the ley, 
. of oil of almondft; rub tliem together in 
, ami put the mixture into tin moulds, 
it be lor some weeks, till the combina- 
rfecc 

J^larbied 9oap balls. 
Iba. of while oil-soap and 10 Ibt. of Jop- 



pa soap. Cut them into small square pleeet, vhloh 
set to dry for three days: the oil-soap, particularij^ 
must be thus dried. 

Scrape, very finelr, five pounds of oil soap, 
which diy, for one day, in the open air; mix it 
well in the shaving-box, with five pounds of pow* 
der, add an ounce and a half of tlie best Termuioo. -. 

In mixing, place pieces of soap and ooloored 
powder, in layers in the box, midLing, in all. four 
alternate layers of each. When a layer of eaeh 
has been placed in the box, sprinkle a pint of rose 
water over the cut soap; for if it be mudi combin- 
ed with the powder, it will become lumpj and 
hard, and coiiseuuently spoil the wash*balls. Tha 
same quantity ot water is to be used for moistenli^ 
each of the other soap layers. Next mix a pint 
of thin starch, which has been well boiled In half 
a pint of rain water, with half a pint of rose water, 
and distribute it, ecjually well mixed, among the 
mass, by turning it over n^peatedly, and then presa 
it down close witli the hands. If a piece be now 
cut out fi*om the mass, the operator will pe^eive 
whether tlie marbling is sufficiently eood; and If so^ 
he may proceed immediately to form his wash* 
balls. 

To imitate JSTaplea soap. 

Take of fresh ley, strong enough to (car an ^;g^ 
eight ]>ounds; and put to it of deer's, goat's, or 
lamb's suet, (which has previously been w^ clean*- 
ed from all skins, ^c. by ruse water) two pounda^ 
and one pound of olive oil, or ratlier behn-nut oiL 
Let all these simmer over the fire in a well glased 
l>ot, until It be pretty nearly of the consisteaee of 
crown or Naples K6:tp; tlientum it out into a large 
flat pan, which s<rt on the leads or roof of the house, 
cxi>osed to the heat of tlie sun for tiftv days. The 
pan must be covered over with a bell glass, sueh 
as the gardeners use, and the mixture must be stir* 
red wi*ll once a day, during the whole of this time* 

In about six weeks or two months, the operator 
will have a most exci'llent ground work Cm* NapJea 
soap, which only ix'quires |)crfuming in the ffA» 
lowing manner, to render it even preferable to the 
foreign sorts. 

Ttuce of oil of riiodium, ooc ounce, of spirit of 
ambergris, two ounces and ft half, snirit ot musk, 
lialf an ounce; mix these well tcgetner, and tbea 
put the compound into the itaii of soap. Stir the 
whole well, and incorj)Orate the perfumes with tha 
soap, on a marble stone by means of a muller. Pot 
up into small jars, or preserve in a mass in a lan^e 
jar, according to s;de or convenience. If kept lor 
12 months, this soap will be found br eompaniOOy 
to be far preferable to the best soap toat ever eainft • 
from Naples. 




■■■Ni mimtS9^ v^k^rS 



Mir mkyfir cwnmon purpotet and for the 
copying prena. 
igallfl, well bruised, A^ oz. and log- 
i, 1 ox. with 9 pints soft water, into 
lor: slowly boil, until one quart re- 
IdtWdT powdered, the pure green crys- 
Ipiuilr of iron, t2^ oz. blue vitriol ur ver- 
wnk the latter better,) } oz. ^in arabic, 
ti U e n ngar, 8 oz. Shake it occasion- 
■k lAar Making: then after standing a 
■liBd ecak. To pfepeot atoulding add a 



The eommon copperas will not tntvcr lo 
as it has alr;.'ady absorbed oxycen. 

To make common Mack ink. 

Pour a gallon of boiling «oft water on a poond 
of powdered galls, prevlmslr put Into a proper 
vessel. Stop tlie mouth of the vessel, and set It 
in the sun in summer, or in winter where it majr 
be warmed by any fire, and let it stand two or three 
days. Then atld lialf a pound of neen Tttciol ^ow* 
dercd, and haTin^ «dn«d^SbA miSgoet^ "v^X >a«i> 
Ihcr with a wooden av^^uKVA. \t iteBAagto^ya 
two or thr«t dsj%| i«^«iKJni ^^ ''^'^Tk 
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•dd further to It 5 oancet of gum arabio dissolTed 
in «.quftrt of boiling water, and lastly, 8 ounces of 
alum, after which let the ink be strafned through a 
ooarae linen cloth for use. 

Another. — ^A roo<I and durable black ink may be 
made by the followinji; directions: l*o 2 pints of 
water add 3 ounces ot the dark coloured rough- 
skinned Aleppo galls in gross powder, and of rasp- 
ed logwood, green vitriol, and gum arabic, each, 
1 oz. ^ 

This miiture is to be put into a convenient ves- 
■el, and well shaken four or five times a day, for 
ten or twelve days, at the end of which time it 
will be fit for use, though it will improve by re- 
roainins longer on the ingredients. Vinegar in- 
stead 01 water makes a deeper coloured ink; but 
its action cm pens soon snoils tliem. 
Stdning black ink, 

Btat up well together in an iron mortar the fol- 
lowing ingrcflienUi in a dry state; viz. 8 oz. of best 
blue sail-nuts, 4 oz. of con^ieras, or sulphate of 
iron, 8 oz. of clear gum arabic, and 3 pints of clear 
rainwater. 

When properly powdered, put to tlie above; let 
tlie whole be sliakeu in a^ne bottle three or four 
times a day, for seven days, and at the end of that 
time, pour the licjuor offgently into another stone 
bottle, which place in an aiir situation to prevent 
it from beeommg foul or niotliery. When used put 
the liquor into the ink-stand as required. 
JProcetafor making the best ink. 

Take 6 quarts (beer measure) of clear water, 
K^ or harcf, and boil in it for about an hour, 4 oz. 
of the best Campeachy logwood, chipped very thin 
across the grain, adding, from time to time, boiling 
water to supply in part the loss by evaporation; 
■train the liquor while hot, and suffer it to cool. If 
the liquor is then short of 5 quarts, make it equal 
to this quantity, by the addition of cold water. 
After which, let I lb. of bruised blue galls, or 20 
oz. of the best common galls, be added. Let a 
paste Ik; prepared by triturating 4 oz. of sulphate 
of iron (green vitriol) calcined to whiteness, and 
let half au ounce of ncelilc of copper (verdigris) 
be well incorporated together witli tlie above de- 
coction, into a mass, tlirowing in also, 3 oz. of 
coarse brown sugar, and C oz. of gum Senegal, or 
Arabic Put tlie materials into a stone bottle of 
Mieh a size as to half fill it; let the mouth be left 
open, and shake the bottle well, twice or thrice a 
day. In about a fortnight it may be filled, and kept 
in well stopped bottles for use. It requires to be 
protected Irom the frost, which would considerably 
Injure it 
JnddiNe black ink tmthota goRt or green vitriol 

Infuse a pound of pomepjanatc peels, broken to 
a grou powder, for ll4 hours in a gullon and a half 
or water, and aftcrwai-ds boil the mixture till 1-Sd 
of the fluid be wasted. Then add to it 1 lb. of 
Roman vitriol, and 4 oz. of gum arabic powdered, 
and continue the boiling till the vitriol and gum 
be dissolved, after which the ink must be stramcd 
through a coarse linen doth, when it will be fit 
lor use. 

This ink is somewhat more expensive, and yet 
not ao good in hue as that made by the general 
method; but the colour which it has is not liable 
to vanish or fade in aay length of time. 
AdeUructible ink for reiiiSwg the acUm of corro- 
nve ettbstoHcet, 

On maDT occasions, it .is of importance to em- 
ploy an ink indestructible by any ]}rocess, that will 
not equally destro^r the. material on which it is aii- 
plled. For black ink, S5 grains of copal, in jiow- 
aer, Mteto be disaolved in fiOO grains of oil of hi- 
veadar, hf the afn'stance of a gentle lieat; and are 
"^^ iDte alwd ricli ^ grains of lamp bUck, and 



} a grain of indigo: for red ink nae 190 anons 
oil of lavender, 17 grains of copal, and w gra 
of vermilion. A little oil of lavender, or of t 
pcntine, may be added, if the ink be found 
thick. A mixture of genuine asphaltnm dissol' 
in oil of turpentine, amber varnish, and larop-bla 
would be still superior. 

This ink is particularly nsefol for labell, 
phials, &0. containing chemical or corroaive m 
stances. 

Beat ink powder. 

Infuse a pound of g^ls powdered^ and 3 oon 
of i>ome^ranate peels, in a gallon of soft water 
a week, in a gentle heat, and then strain off* i 
fluid through a coarse linen doth. Then add ti 
8 oz. of vitriol dissolved in a quart of water, s 
let them remain for a day or two, preparing in t 
meantime a decoction of logwood, by boilinf 

Eound of the chips in a |;allon of water, till 1. 
B wasted, and then straining^be remaining fli 
while it is hot Mix the decoction and the so 
tion of galls and vitriol together, and add 5 oz. 
gum arabic, and then evaporate the mixture oi 
a common tire to about 3 quarts, when the rema 
der must be put into a vessel proper for that p< 
pose, and reuuced to dnrness, by nanging the vi 
sel in boiling water. 1 ne mass left, after the fli 
has wholly exhaled, must be well powdered; a 
when wanted for use, may be converted into i 
by the addition of water. 

.Another. — Com[>osition8 were also forme: 
made for portable, or extemiioraneous inks, wit 
out galls or vitriol, of one or which the foUowi 
is a rcdpe:— Take J a pound of honey, and \ 
yolk of an egc, and mix them well together. A 

2 drachms of gum arabio finely levigated, s 
thicken the whole with lamp-black to &e consi 
ence of a stiff' paste, which, ncing put to a pn>| 
quantiQr of water, may be used as ink. 

Ink powder for immediate uee. 
Reduce into subtle powder 10 oz. of gall-av 

3 oz. of Roman vitriol, (green copperas,) witl 
oz. each of roche alum and gum arable llien ] 
a little of this mixture into a glass of white wii 
and it will be fit for instant use. 

Another, — ^Take equal parts of black rosin, bu 
peach or apricot stones, vitriol and gall-nuts, s 
a of gum arabic, put the whole in powder or a 
as required. 

Exchequer ink. 

To 40 pounds of galls, add 10 pounds of gvin 
pounds ot copperas, and 45 gallons of soft wat 
This ink will endure for centuries. 

Bed Ink. 

Take of the raspings of Brazil wood a qnailer 
a pound, and infuse them two or three wrs in 
negar, which should be colourless where it can 
so procured. Boil the infusion an hour over a gi 
tic fire, and afterwards filter it, whiUhot, throu 
paper laid in an eailhenware culflper. |*ut 
again over the fire, and dissolve iffiL firat | 
ounce of gum arabic, and afterwards of alum a 
white sugar, each 1-2 an ounce. Care should 
taken that the fimzil wood be not adulterated wi 
the Urasiletto or Campeachy wood. 

Other preparations, — Red ink may likewise 
prepared, by the above process, of white wine i 
stead of vinegar; but it sliould be tour, or diipoaed 
be so, otherwise, a tliird or fourth of vinegar ahou 
be added, in order to its taking the atrooger tin 
ture from the wood. Small beer has been som 
times used for the same purpose, but the ink w 
; not be 80 bright, and when it is used, vineg 
should be a<lded, the quantitv of gum arabic t 
miuished, and tlie sugar wholly omitted. 
Bed ink from venaiUoH. 

Tsktt \lia ^\m cl( vxMs t!|s^ a tea>cpoooful i 
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«1ilte ngtr, or niiBr eandy, beaten to • powder, 
and at much spirit of wine; beat tbem to)(r'ther, 
till ther arc of the contrstence of oil: thm ndd such 
■ proportion of vennilion 8S will prwluce a red 
•olour fliiffieiently strong; and keep the mixture in 
a «mall phial or well-stopped iuk-bottlc for use. 
The eompontion should be well sliaken together 
befiore it is used. 

lostead of the glur of eggs, rum water is frc- 
qoentlj used; but thin size, made of isinf^Iass, with 
a little hoDcjy is mueh better for the purpose. 
Permanent red ink. 
Take of oil of lavender, I tX) grains, of copal in 
powder, 17 grains, red suli>huret of mercunr, 60 
gnuns. The ml of lavender being dissipated with a 
gentle heat, a colour will be left on the paper sur- 
roonrted with the eopal; a sohstance insoluble in 
water, spirits, aeids, or alkaline solutions. 

This eomporitloa possesses a permanent colour, 
and a MS. written with it, may he exitosod to the 
prviceas commonlT use<l for restoring tlie crdour of 
printed books, wrthout injur>' to the writing. In 
this manner interpolations with common ink may 
be lemored. 

Green •ariting ink. 
Take ao ounee of vunligris, and having powder- 
fd it, put to it a quart of \inegar, he. after it has 
toad two or three days strain off the liquid; or, 
isiUad of this, usejhe crystals of verdigris di»- 
I atlved in water; then dissolve, in a pint of either 
of these solutions, five drachms of gum arabic, and 
t*o drachma of white sugar. 

YeQarw v/riting ink. 
Boil tvo ounces of tlie French berries in a quart 
rf water, with half an otmce of alum, till one-third 
cflfae fluid be evaporated. Then dissolve in it 
t«a dnehms of gum arabic, and one drachm of 
■gVv mm! aftervards a drachm of alum iK>wdcred. 

Blue ink. 

This oiay be nade by diffusing Prussian hhie, 

ir iadign, through strong gtim-water. Tlie C4im- 

Moa water-colour cakes, diffused in water, will 

BuAeieDtlj good coloured inks for roost pur- 



C»pper plate printera* ink. 

lak for the rolling-press is made of linseed oil, 

^«1C in the san»e manner ns thnt for common 

^■linr ink; and is then mixed with Frankfort- 

Wsck, finely ground. There are no certain nro- 

pqnious wliicli can )>e determined in this kinu of 

^; every workman adding oil or black to his ink, 

M he thinks proper, in order to make it suit his 

^rpostf. Some, however, mix a noilion of com- 

*oa boiled cil which has never been burnt: but 

this s«at neeesarily he a bail practice, as such oil 

ii 8^ lo go through the paper; a fault very com- 

■oa la printm, especially if the \m\H:r is not very 

Ifcisfc. Jfo soap IS added: because the ink is not 

demd off Qlf ^^ copp<?r-plates, with alkaline 

ky, as in odi^oa priotiug, but with a brush di[>- 

p4iaoiL 

Aumthrr method. — Instead of Frankfort, or other 
kiads of black commonly used, the following eoin- 
pasiiion may be submit uled, and will form a much 
dpy ^wT and mofr U-auliful bluck, th:ui can be oh> 
1 by any other method. Take of the derpi*<it 
iaa blal five parts, and of the dt'ejiest ro- 
iake^nd brown pink, eurh one part. 
them veil with oil of tuq^tnline, ami alter- 
is with the strong and weak oUs in the nian- 
■mI proportion aoove directed. The colours 
not be bright for this purpose, hut they should 
c deepest of the kinJ, and perfectly transna- 
•s oil. as the whole effect depends on that 




PriHUf9\i/U: 
T(M m IwcIpt gaUmM.§fmi^i tuv art over the 



fire of itself, or iM kindled, and is suffered to bum 
in this May for uliout half an hour, the pot being 
l>artiuUy covered, so as to regidate the bo<ly of the 
i flame, and consi'queiitly, the heat communicjited 
to the oil. It is frequently stirred during this time, 
! lluit the whole mav be heated equally; otherwise, 
a ]iart would be charred, and the rest left imper- 
fect. The flame is tlien extinguished by entirely 
covering the pot. The oil, hy this process, has 
much of its unctuous quality destroyed, and when 
cold is of the consistence of soft tuq>entine: it is 
then called varnish. Afler this, it is made into 
I ink, by mixture with the requisite quantity of lamp- 
I black; of which about 2^ ounces are sufncient lor 
' 16 ounces of the pre|>ared oil. The oil loses, by 
I the boiling, about an eighth of its weight, and emita 
verj' oflensive fumes. Several other additions art 
; made to the; oil during the lioiling, sucli as crusts 
j of l)rea<l, onions, and sometimes turpinitine. lliese 
j a?e krpt secret h) the ]>reparer». The intention 
I of them is more eflVctually to destroy i;»art of the 
I unctuous quality of oil, to give it mon* body, to en- 
; able it to uilliere belter to the wetted paiier, and to 
. spread on the types neatly and uniformly. 
I Besides thent; aihlitions, others are made by the 
' printei'H, of which the most important is a little 
I fine indigo in powder, to impi*uvcthe beauty <^ the 
j colour. 

j Another method. — 1 lb. of lamph-black, ground 
{ ver>' fine, or run through a lawn sieve, S ounces 
; of Prussian blue, ground very fine; 4 ounces of lii^ 
I stred oil, ucU boiled and skimmed, 4 ounces of 
spirit of turfR'titine, very clear, 4 ounces of poft 
' \arnisli, or neat's foot oil. I'o be well boiled S^*^^ 
! skimmed, and, wliile boiling, the top burned oCI^ 
s<*venil times applying lighted pa])er. Let these 
I l>e well mixed, then put the whole in a juc, place 
I thiit ill a p:ui, and boil them very carefiUly one 
. hour. 

Jijine black imnting ink. 
Less tuq)entine and oil, without Prussian bllM^ 
for common ink. 

Bvfi printing ink. 
In a secured iron pot, (fiii' outside when possl« 
ble), boil 1'2 iriUons of nut oil; stir with iron ladle, 
long handh*; whilr bitiling, ptit an iron cover part* 
ly over, srt the vapntir on fire by lighted paper of* 
! ten applied, keep well stirring, and on theftl^ ooo 
hour at least for till the oily particles are btmt)^thMI 
a<ld 1 potinu of onions cut in pieces, and a fesf 
I crusts of bre.id, to get out the residue of oil; also 
vaniish, 16oz. fine lamp-black, 3 ounces, ground 
indigo, \ ounee. Koil well one hour. 
Good common pnitting ink. 
Take If) ounces of varnish, 4 ounces of linseed 
oil, w«-ll boiled, 4 ounces of clear oil of turpen- 
tine, 10 ounces of fine lamp-black, S ounces of 
i'russiun blue, fine, 1 ounce of indigo, fine. Boil 
one hour. 
' Print frn" red ink. 

Soft vaniiOi ani< M-rinilion nith white of eggf, 
I not \ery tiiick. (.'(uiunon \ariiihli, rvd-lead, and 
ornnt:« . 

liliir. — l*i'ussiati blur, and a little ivorv-black, 
- with \aniisli and iggs%i-rv iliii k. (jcmimo'n indigo 

and vnniisli; llirn hjOi ' If « iMi builing lees. 
' Perpttual inf. Jli i n . r ' .' ' ;. •...'!* vri t'jtnb atotiea. mar^ 

' A' ' »■' ■ 

('• • , ^ t . 

This ink it fornn d hy mix in.: nh:.)Ut three parts 
of ]iitch with nil' p;.ri cf hnnii-black, and making 
them inorpora'-' I»\ nu-Uitiy>^ U\r Y'wtNx. Vli\^3^^\% 
comiiitsition, u*.-A m aix^AvvA %\wve,>3ntt\e\N«% 
fiUfd, and wiU, w\vW<ulvK\\-A<T\V\ift»n ^^' 
dure aa lon^ as ihc siwut \vu:Vl. 
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JniSon inh. 

Let iroTT or lamp-black be mixed with a small 
portion of Prussian nlue or indigo, for a blue black, 
and let the same blacks be united with raw or 
burnt umber, bistre, vandykc or any other brown, 
-instead of the biue, for a brown black. These 
- diould be mixed together in a weak gum-water, 
(perhaps matt- work would answer the purpose bet- 
ter) first levieatiue Uiem yctj ftne, in common wa- 
ter, on a marole slab. W'hen dried to the consis- 
tence of a paste, let the glutinous matter be well 
mixed vith them. That will )>e found sufficiently 
■tronf^ which binds the composition, so as to pre- 
Tent rubbing off by the touch. Lidian ink draw- 
ings diould be handled as slightly as possible. 
Too much gum in the composition will create an 
offensiTe gloss. 

Another ynethod. — ^Take of isinglass, C oz., and 
18 OK. of soft water; make into size; add 1 oz. of re- 
fined liquorice, ground up with 1 oz. of genuine 
ivorj-black, and stir the whole well. Evaporate 
the water in balneum marisc; and form the sticks 
creaket. 

Jl iubatitute fir Indian i?ik. 

Boil parchment slips, or cuttings of glove leather, 
in water till it forms a size, which, when cool, bc- 
eomei of the consistence of jelly, tlien, having 
blackened an earthen plate, by holtiing it over the 
flame of a candle, mix up with a camel hair pencil, 
tlie fine lamp-black thus obtained, with some of the 
above size, while the plate is still warm. This 
black requires no grinding, and produces an ink of 
the same colour, which works as freely with the 
pencil, and is as perfectly transparent as the best 
Indian ink. 

Permanent ink fir marking linen. 

Take a di|whm of nitrate of silver (lunar cans- 
tie), dlaaolTe it in a glass mortar in double its 
weight oC piu« water; add to this solution 10 drops 
of mtrio acid: this is the ink. In another glass 
Tetiel dissolve a drachm of salt of tai-tar in 1^ oz. 
of water; this is usually named the liquid pounce, 
with which the linen is wet previously to tlic a^H 
plieation oi the ink. 

Another method. Take of lunar caustic, two 
drachms, distilled water, G oz. Dissolve, and add 

rim water» 2 dr. Dissolve also prepared natron, 
oz. in 4 oz. of water, and add gum water, i 
oz. 

Wet the linen where you intend to write with 
this last solution; dry it, and then write upon it 
with the first liquor, using u clean pen. If potash 
is used instead of natron, the ink will spread. 
Sympathetic inks. 
, {fjfnpathetio inks are such as do not appear afler 
ibtj are written with, but ^»hil■h may be made to 
appeir at pleasure, by certain means to l>e used for 
that pui^se. A variety of substances have been 
used M tyrapathetic inks, among which are tlie 

following: 

^7tro-4nuriate8 of gold and tin. 
Write witli a solution of gold in aipia regia, and 
let the pa(>er dr)* gently iu the shade. Aothing 
will appear, but' di-aw a sponge ovor it, wcttetl 
with a solution of tin in aquaix-gia, and the writing 
will immediately appear of a purple colour. 

(Jallate of iron. 
Write with an infusion of gidls, and when the 
writing is requirtul to appear, tlip it into a solution 
of sulphate of iron: the letters will appear black. 
JS^itrO'mwiate of cobalt. 
f*ulvcrise I ounce of cubalt, and pour over it \ 
Otmoes of nitric acid iu a ivtort Digest in a sand 
bath for 6 hours. An ounce of muriate of soVLi, 
diluted iu 4 ounces of water, must now boL added; 
Alter uid preaerve tlia compound. When to be 
' it mutt ^tf diluted witii three times its bulk 



of distilled water, to preveat oorrodon of tbe 
paper. 

The nitric acid, alone, will aniwer (he porpoae 
williout the muriate of soda. Hhe Mlt here o^ 
tained is seldom a pure salt of cobalt, as iron is io 
often combined with it; the adotion of cobalt and 
iron is green when exposed to heat; Vut when a 

Kure blue is wished for, the ozidie of oobalt auut 
e precipitated by pure potaia, which re-dianives 
the oxide of cobalt, and answers as a sympathetie 
ink. This is of a red colour befiire it ia wriitea 
with, and blue after. 

Sympathetic ink of cobalt. 

Digest zaffre m a<^ua re^:ia, and dilate tbe aol^ 
tion with four times its weight of pure water. (Jha- 
racters written with it, do not appear till the paper 
is warmed, when traces of the pen are visible, un- 
der a fine sc*a-green colour. Tliis eoloor disap- 
pears as the paper cools, and it renewed on wam- 
mg again: and thus alternately Tanishea and re- 
appears, for an interminato number of tinea. Ai 
the solution of regulus of cobalt, or zaffre in spirit 
of nitre, acquires a reddish colour, by the appli- 
cation of heat, so a variety of colours may be giv- 
en. Thus landscapes may be sketched with eonh- 
mon ink, to give a prospect of winter; while ths 
solution of cobalt in aqua regia, on the applieatiiia 
of heat, gives tlie verdure m spring; and llie air 
trous solution may represent fruit, flowers. Ice. 

Another sympathetic ink. — ^Wriie on paper widi 
a solution of nitrate of bismuth, and smear the 
writing over, by means of a feather, with aome inr 
fusion of galls. The letters whicn were befinre 
invisible.*will now appear of a brown colour. IC 
the previous use of nitrate of bismuth be ooncea* — ^ 
from the spectators, great surprise will be eaett 
by the appearance of writine, merelj by tiie 
of a featfier. The same raoMHaenon vill 
place, when infusion of galls ia wriMen ldd^ 
the salt of bismutli applied afterwarda. 

Another. — Write on a sheet of paper, any 
tence with a transparent infusion of gall-nuta, ai 
dip the imper in a transjtarent solution of the su 
phate of iron. The writing, which was before i 
visible, will now, on a slight exposure to the af 
turn quite black. A neater way of performing 
exi>ernnent will be by. smearing the written pa r*^ 
over with a feather dipt)ed in tne solution of tJ^ 
metallic salt; it may also be reversed, by writic^ 
with tbe salt, and smearing with tlie iufusion. 

Anot/ier. — If a letter be written with a snlotic^ 
of sulphate of iron, the inscription will be invii^ 
ble; but if it afterwards be rublKcd over by a ieathe^ 
dipped in a solution of prassiate of patass, it w^ 
appear of a beautiful blue colour. 

Another. — Write a letter with a aoiotum of n^ 
trale of bismuth. — ^The lettera will be invisibU ^ 
If a feather be now tlipp^ in a solution of pru ^ 
siate of potass, and rubbed over^^ P*pc<*» th^ 
writing w ill appear of a beautifuipillow colour 
occasioned by a fonuatiun of prusuSte of bismut ^ 
To prei^cnt ink from freeang^ in -winter, 

Insteatl of water use brandy, witli the same i*^ 
grcdicnts which enter into the composition of ox^ 
ink, and it will never freeze. 

'Fu prevent mniild in inko. 

In order to secure the above andolBbr inks fro^ 
growing mouldy, a quarter of a ^bi'or more ^J 
spirit ot wine may be added; but m prevent ^* 
conUiining any acid, which may ii^iu^ the ink, 
little tartar or pearl-ashes should be acided, prev*^ 
ouslv, and the spirit poured ott'from it, which w 
ren((er it iimoccut wiili regard to the colour of i^ 
ink. 

Another method. — ^ITie most simple, yeteffectis-* 
metliod, iH to infuse a small piece of sadt about 
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Tb take out tpott •/ ink. 
Ai toOD u* the Boeident happens, i»-ct the place 
vilh juice of •orrel or lemon, or with vinegar, and 
tte bett iMird white soap. 

To make nno raHting look old. 
Take a draehm of saffron, and infuse it into half 
m pint of UA:* and warm it over a f(cntle fire, and it 
vill caaae whatever is written with it to turn yd- 
lofVp and cppear as if of manj years standing. 
7b wnle tnpreasypapo' or parchment, 
PyC lo a hidlock*8 gallaliaiidful of salt, and a 
<|aartar of a pint cS vinegar, stir it until it is mixed 
well; when the paper or parchment is greasy* 1">^ 
a drop of the gall into the ink, and die dimculiy 
will he instantly obTiatcd. 

7b ret/on? deca^d wntingg. 
Cover the letters with p^liiogisticatcd or pniRsic 
alkali, with the addition (if a rulutcd mineral acid; 
upon the application of which, tlu^ letters change 
vciT speedily to a deep blue colour, of gi'eai heauty 
ana iafeensity. To prevent the Kprcailing of the 
eoloarii wlncn, by blotting the parchment, detracts 
greadpfipom the logiljility, the alkali should he i>ui 
OB firsty and the dilute<l acid added upon it. '1 lie 
found to answer best \iM hetn, to snivud 
alkali thin with a feather or a hit of stick cut 
I bluut point. Though the alk:di ^liould occa- 
I no sensible cliau^ of colour, yet the moment 
acid comes uiion it, e\ery tntce ot a letter tunis 
SI once to a fine Idtic, whicli soon ac<|uir(rs its full 
iBlemiiy, and is beyond compiu-isoii btrongor than 
dK colour of the original truce. If, then, the cor- 
ner of a bit of blotting im^kt be cart-fully and dex- 
leroosly applied near the letters, so as to inihih<' 
the supernnons liquor, the staining of the ]iui-ch- 
it may be in a great measuix' avoided; for it is 
nperfluoQS liquor which, absorbing pail of tlie 
(■ing maUer from tlie h:ltei*s, becomes a d\ e 
10 nknii HI it tooehes. Can* miiKt be takni not 
le hring the blotUng papir in eontjict uith the Kt- 
lerii becaoae the colouring matter is soft whiUt 
wei,and may easily Ik* nibbed oti'. The acid c.hietly 
employed it the marine; but both the \itriolic and 
Bitroas sucrcetl very well. They slioifd lie so fur 
diluted as not to be in d:inger of cdrroiling the 
parchment, after which tiie degree of strength does 
not seero to be a matter of mucli nicrty. 

7'p take imprtftioivt /fom recent umnuMcnpis, 
This is dorie by means of fusible im-lalH. In or- 
der to show the application of it, pu^te a piece of 
paper ou the bottom of a china Haucer, and allow 
n to drr; then write upon it with coiumon writing 
iak, and sprinkle some finely fMjwiiercd gum ar:ibic 
over the writing, VI liich prtMluccs a slight ivlii-f. 
MThen it is well dried, antl ib<: adlnriiig pwwilcr 
brusbed off, the fusible nut:d is poiu-cil into tli<> 
saucer, and is cooled rapidly, to ptv^ent cn^talli- 
lation. The metal then ukesaoast of the writing, 
sod wbcn^i is immers4'il in sli>;litly >inrin v:iti-r, 
to mzkovcV^eriogguni, intpru^tiiiiis nuty be taken 
from ii as froni a r(ip)>«r phtie. 

^Itubt/urr method. — I'ut a little snrrnr into a com- 
mon writing ink, and let i\\r. wiitiii:; be i\ecoti-d 
wiih tliis upon coiuraon pa[ier, bizcd as u;kU:U. 



When A copy Is rofjnircd, let unslzcfl paper be 
taken And lightly moistened with a sponge. Then 
ajmly the wet paper to the writing, and passing 
lightly a flat-iron, of a modemtc heat, sach as is 
i»se«l by laundrehScs, over the unsized paper, the 
copy will Ik; immediately ]iroduced. This method 
requiivH no macliine or pre^kaitition, and may be 
employed in any situation. 

jh» produce a facsimile o£any -mitkiff. 

The f>en shoidd be made ot ^lass enamel; the 
point being small and finely polished; to that the 
part above the point may. be large enough to hold ■ 
as much ink as, or more tlian a common writing 
l>en. 

A mixture of equal parts of Frankfort black, 
and fresh l)utler, is now to lui smeaivd over sheets 
of [)a[»er, and mbbe«l off after a certain time. The 
iiaper, thus sme^iivd, is to be pn'saed for some 
hours; taking care to have sheets of blottingHpaper 
between each of the slieets of black paper, when 
fit for use, M riling paper is put lurtween sheets of 
blackened pa^M-r, and the upper slieet is to be writ- 
ten on, with common writing ink, by the glass or 
enamel pen. i)y this method, not only the copy 
iK obtained on which the {mmi writes, but also, two, 
or more, made by means of tlie blackened paper. 
Sulifttitutt; fyr copuin^ marftines. 

In the Cdiniiion ink u»rd, dissolve lump sugar 
(I drachm to 1 oz. of ink). Moisten the copyiiig-ita- 
per, and then ]iut it in Sdtt cap paper to absorb the 
suiH'rfhious mtfisturc. — Put the moistened paper on 
the writing, place botli between some soft {laper, 
:uid either put \]u: vhole in the folds of a carpet, 
or i*oll upon a niler three or four times. 
To cupu writinsrM. 

Take a pit!ce of unbizeil paper exactly of the 
size of the jmih-l' to be copied; moisten it witli 
water, or with (lie following lifpiid: Take of dis- 
tilled vine;;:ir, two pounds weight, dissolve it in 
one ounce of boracic acid; then take four ounces of 
oyster shells c:dcine<l to whiteness, uiid carefully 
freed from their brown cru>t; put them into tho 
vineg-.ir, shak-* the niixtun: frequently for twenty- 
four hours, then h-t it M:ind till it fleposils its 
sediment; tilt<r the elear pui-t ihi-ough unsized ]ka- 
per into a ^I:.ss >essel; then add twtj ounces of tlie 
best Aleppo galls hl■ui^e<l, and place the liquor in 
:i warm place; ^hake it frefjiii-nil} for I went) -four 
bourn, then fdter the liquor tig:iin thmiigh unsized 
paper, and adil to it atur filU*:ttion, one quart, ale 
! lueastire, of pure \\at(:r. It must then standi 
llour^; and be tilleii'il apiin, if it shows a dispusi« 
tion to di-posii any ><edin)eni, which it generallT 
dors, ^\'f|l■n p:iper has been wet uith this liquid, 
put it between two (hick nnsi/.rd (lapt-r^ to nbsoi'b 
the Mqierlluous iniiiMuie; then lay it oxer the writ- 
ing to be copied, an<! put a piece of cK-an writing 
! paper above it. \*\\\ \\u- whole on the boanl of a 
' rolling press, and |>ris<< tbL-ni thi-ongh the rolls, aa 
is I'iOiie in |rit<iii.'^ co)i;i'r-pl..tes, and a copy of 
tlie v.riliii'^ will a[i{i< <r mt I. iih siilcS of the thin 
nioi'^ten* (1 p:qi;-r; on mn Mile in a reversed order 
and «iireclinn, Iml 4111 ilie niln r >«i<le in tlie liutund 
order and diixcliun ot the 1iiM>. 
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by bleeding,— purging, — low diet, — drinking plen- 
tifolly of cold water Rnd lemonade, — rest, \kc. 

JHule Si — ^If on the contrary, tJie pulse be small, 
toftj fi-chle, and intermiltiii);, — the tongue dark, 
and great debility or wcHkncsi is evident, reverse 
the whole plan; the diet must be generous and 
Bouritbing, — the bowels oi>ened with gentle laxa- 
tiTe8,T-«nd the strength sup[>nrted by bark, sul- 
phate of quinine, wine and tonics of various kinds. 

It is necessary, however, to 1>e careful in distin- 
saishing the weakness which is here meant, from 
Uiat state of debility which ai'isi's from excessive 
actioDy from the stuffing up of the vessels, and 
which reauires the lancet As n mistake niiglkt 

Erore fatsl, attention should be paid to the pulse, 
y which tliey can be easily known. In ttiat state 
which reqiures tbuics, the pulse is small, soft, — 
sometimes like a thread and quick. In the other, 
it is slower and full, giving cousLderable resistance 
to the pressure of tlie finger. 
^ HvieS. — If in addition to those symptoms men- 
tioned in the second iiilv, the tongue be covi>re<l 
with a black coat, — foul dark looking sort's form 
about the gums and insides of the cheeks,— the 
breath be ofTensiw, &c. tlie same class of reme- 
dies is to be vigorously employed, willi u free use 
of aoida and other antiseptic aitick-s. 

Mule 4. — Severe local pains, as in thcliead, side, 
&e. require tlic use of the lancet, pui>ging and blis- 
ters to the part 

Rule 5.— Incessant and earnest entreaties on the 
part of the tick, for, or longiu^i; after, any pailicular 
article of diet, if steadily pi.-rsevered 'in, may be 
nfely indulged, whether the use of it aprrces or not 
with our pre-eonceived ideas on the subject 

Hole 6.— In all fevers, where the pulse is ([uick, 
lull and strong, — the skin burning to the touch, 
and there is no perspiration, dash cold water over 
th^ head and 8houldei*8 of the patient, wipe him 
dry and put him to bed. If in consequence of this, 
a chill be ex[>erienced, and tlie pulse sink, give 
warm wine, &c. and omit the w uter for the future. 
Should a pleasant glow, o>er the whole frame, fol- 
low the affusion, and the patient feel relieved by 
it, repeat it as ofleu as may he necessary. 

Hule 7. — ObstM-ve carefully, tlie etVecls of vari- 
ous articles of food, us wuU as physic, upon your 
own body, and choose tliose which experience 
proves to ugi-ec best with }ou. It is a vulrrar but 
true saying, that ** What is one muu's meat is ano- 
ther's poison. " 

, Jlvle 8. — Keep a sick room always M-ell venti- 
lated. Plenty of fresh air is an imiiorUint reme- 
dial agent in all diseases. 

It is not meant by this that tlie paliont should 
be exposed to a direct current of air, which should 
be always avoided by well and sick. 



OF THE PULSE. 

The pulse it nothing more than the beating of 
9Xk artery. Even' time the heart conti*acts, a por- 
tion of (>lood is fiirced into the arteries, which di- 
late or swell to let it [lass, and then immediately 
regain their former siz*;, until by a second stroke 
of the same organ, a fresh colmnu of blood is [)ush- 
ed through them, when a siniilar action is repeat- 
ed. This swelling anil conti*:icting of the aiteries 
then constitutes the pulse, and consequently it may 
be found iu evcrv part of the bodv where tlinse 
▼eSMfls nni near enotigh lo tlie surtare to be felt. 
Physicians look for it at the wrist, from motives 
of convenience. 

The strength and velocity of ilto pulse vary much 

III f/Wcrcnt jtcnons, uxt-n in a state of perfect 

MtmlilL It ig much quicker iu childreu tiian iu 



adults; and in old men, it grows more alow and 
feeble, owing to the decreas^ energy of the hem. 
The pulse is increased both in ttrenKtb and Teloci- 
ty by running, walking, riding, ana jumping; by 
efiting, drinking, singing, speaking, and by joy, 
anger, &c It is diminished in like manner, by 
fear, want of nourishment, melancholy, exeetuve 
evacuations, or by'whatever tends to cleoilitate the 
system. i 

In feelins the pulse then in liek penoni, allow- 
ance should be raado for these causes, or what is 
belter, we sltould wait until their tempcnrary d^ 
fects have ceased. 

A full, tense and strong pulse, is when the ai^ 
tery swells boldly un<ler the finger, and resists its 
pressure more or less; if, in addition to this, the 
pulsation be very rapid, it is called quick, full, 
and strong; if slow, the contrary. 

A hartl, corded pulse, is that in which the arte- 
ry feels like the string of a violin, or a piece of 
tightened cat-gut, giving considerable resistance 
to the pressure of the fin}>;er. 

I'he soH, and intermitting pulses, ar^ easily 
known by their names. In cases of extix^me de- 
bility, on the approach of death, and in some par- 
ticular diseases, the artery vibrates under the fin- 
ger like a thread. 

In feclinp; the pulse, three or four fingers should 
be laid on it at once. The most convenient spot 
to do this, as already mentioned, is the wrist, but 
it can be readily done in the temple, just before, 
and close to the e^ir, in the bend oi the arm, at the 
under ^lai-t of tlie lower end of the thigh, arooog 
tlie hamstriiigfl, and on the top of the foot. 

There are two kinds of blood-vessels in the hu- 
man bodv: arteries anil veins. The arteries eany 
tlie blood from the heail to the extremities of the 
hotly, where they aits connected with the veins 
which bring it back again. An artery pulsatM o( 
beats; a vein does not. 

OF FEVER. 

Fever is, by far, the most common complaint to 
which the human body is subject. It may be brief-* 
ly described as a conibinatiou of heat, thirst, loss 
of appetite, weakness, and inability to sleep. It 
makes its appeanince in two ways: either sudden* 
ly and violently, or gradually and gently. When 
it c-)::i I on in tlie first manner, a cold shaking, at* 
ten(. i! \« '.ill sickness at the stomach, or voroiliiw, 
maik^ it access; the cold is more severe than in 
tlie latter, as is also the pain in the head, and other 
symiitouis. When its attack is gradual, a feeling 
of soreness over the whole body, such as is expe- 
rienced after a lianl day^s work by one not aeeus- 
tomed to it, shows its approach, rfausea, pains in 
the head, cliills, and more or less heat ana thirst 
soon follow. 

As these symptoms vary infinitely in their de- 
grees of violence, llie vigour of the treatment to be 
pui*sued, must differ accordingly. Thus the same 
directions that are gi\en for simple infiammatoiy 
fever., must be adheivd to, in one whose symptoms 
are lighter, though similar, only tliere is no ne- 
cessity 1 ir pushing them to so great att extent 

Slmftle injlammatorif fiver, 
Svmlttoma. — ChilU, llnshcd lace, skin hot, eyes 
red, (lulfcu quick, full, strong, and regular, great 
thirst, tnn«;ue while, urine high-coloured and small 
in (|M:iiitity, boweh costive, breathing quick, fccc. 
\ Cniturf!. — (.'old, \i()lenl exercise, while exposed 
>. to ilie he: t of tltc sun, intemperance, the indul 
I gence of utirniy passions. 
\\ I'l cuttnoU. — m<ittd Vlift \A!d«it at the very be* 
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cmninji; of the attack. Tlio qtuntit}* of blood to 
be taken, alioiild be regulated by the frtriMip^h and 
■^ of the pvrsoiu anutlie violence of the symp- 
toms. lu this country, whc.i'c disi-nsfs iuv vciy 
■cnte, from 1*2 to 15 iiudcits is an average rpiuiitity 
for a robu«t maD. If theru he great pain in the 
heftd, ihave it and apply a blitter, or cloths wrnn^ 
oat oif iced Tinegar and water, frequcntlv renrwcd. 
The bowels are to be freely opened, with Kpsom 
or glaubur aalts, ami the diet should consist of 
plenty of eold water, rice water, or lenioiridc. If 
the heat of the hoily lie excessive »nd burning to 
the tofich, and there in no iierspiration, take the 
patient out of his bed, nipiwrt hini on hisfifet, and 
M aeverul buckets of cola water be ponix'd over 
his head and slionlders, in rapid siu'c-ession, then 
wipe him dry and reiducc him in bed; should he 
ncH be able to stand, lay him on tlie lloor, und dash 
the water over him in tlutt position, if from ex- 
cessive wcakncsa, or a grnnutlK'Sit fear n( the con- 
8c«|iienec«, this is objected to, spon^ire the whole 
body witli cold vineg»r and water. All these iv- 
nediet are to be n*|»eated, until the di.wuse is over- 
come. If there be iiilensi* pain in the litrad cir side, 
ipply a bli^er. 'llie Kiline niixtui*t>, below, will 
beCoond useful throughout; and to pmmole \wv' 
ipiration, five or six grains of Dover^s iHjwdtrr, 
takiar can? not to drink any thing Wtv some time 
sfuT iL An emetic, at the very ouNet, sonu-tinies 
MIU sbnrt the disease. The nxjiu should be kept 
qMKi, cool and dark, every source of excitement 
Wing ri'raoved. 

Saline mLcture. — Salt of tartar, 2 drachms, wa- 
br, 6 ounces. When the tartar is dissolved, udd 
hy degrees portions of fresh lemon juice till it 
(tMM to effervctee. A table-spoonful may be ta- 
kes Cloy half hour. 

JtUenmttcnif orfrvtr and acrjte. 

Of Ais fever, there are sex end varieties, which 
'■lerfroiBeacli other only in thelensrth of time that 
dipies between their attacks. Tii -.■ is one call- 
^t[wUtUatu in which it comes oi i ,,'ry tw<-uty- 
^bours; another named tettian, in which it ur- 
n<u every forty-eight hours, and tli** thiitl qutir- 
taa, because tlie interval last« seventy-two hours. 

4fs^«m#.— The symptoms of fever and ague 
Hv, luifortuiiately, t(»o well known amonn^ us, com- 
Mcadnr with yawning, •tretchin^ and uneusi- 
^n^ihis is succec<lefl by dight chills or shiver- 

7\ that end in a violent or convulsive shaking 
the whole bf>dy. This is the cold fit, and is 
'HI dimly iullowMl by the fe\er or hot fit. 'Hie 
psl*c riaea,'tbe skin becomes h(»t, pain in the head, 
te|ae white, and all the marks of fever, termina- 
li^ M a fraAue sweat, which graduidly subsiilin^, 
fa tes the palient in his natural state, though 
naewksA wcakene«i. 

TraHmiftniM—Aitk the firH alarm that is given by 
• ehill, or ai^of those feelings indic.:itive of its ap- 
pnaeb, take SO or C'J ilrops uf laudanum, in a glaKs 
of warm wine,witli a little sugar and a few dntpn 
ef llie casenee of pep^iermiiit, gel into bed, and 
co«rr ytmrself with several blankets; thin seMoin 
ImIs to nit sbotl the dist^ase. if the cidd fit, liow- 
cst-r, Ims pasacd by, the next accehsion slmubl be 
carrfulij watched, and the same n'inedy resorted 
ui. II the iniiwniiialoffT %\ mptums seem to re<|uire 
It, hU-vil and open the Ik>«i \- with senna and skills; 
wlm this ia aooc, in the f;j;i riu/t uie a ipiiuine 
pUI tA €m\K grain L'%er} hwur; if it e:intiiit be pi*o- 
lake as l.irge (Inv-s of Peruvian b;irk as th<r 
rli «dl limr; in a«ldiliiMi to thi:*, endr»\iiur 
ini( the c<ihl fit to bring im the hot one, as H[»ee- 
Mf ■• poasible, hy wann drinks, bladders or lif>t- 
rith warm water aiipliciJ fo the Mdes 
H €tUe wltiakry puiicJi 



I answers this purpose very well. It also is of iisebr 
' inrbicing sweat, when the hot stage is formed. If 
the disirase n^sists this treatment, try C drops of 
Fowler's sobitiou of arsenic three times a day, 
witii th(; bark, gradually increasing it to 9 or 10 
drops al each dose. As this is a powerful remedy, 
care must be taken to watch its effects; if it produce . 
sickness at the stomach, it must be laid asitle. To 
restore tlie tone of the system when getting better, 
remove to a bealthy ]mre air, use gentle and dailj 
i!xerr,ise, with a generous diet, wme and bitters. 
If the II ^er or spleen becomo affected, recourse 
must 1)1.' bad to mercury. 

N. li. Miicli mischief is done by giving either 
the rpriiiine or the bark too early in the disease, 
and bi'foi'e its innammatory stage is passed. It 
sliould never be employed until the bowels have 
beeu well opened and the inilamroation reduced. 

Remittent feifr, 

Tliis is a kind of fever which occasionallr abates, 
but docs not entirely cease, before a fresh attack 
eoines on, so that tlie fiaticnt is never completely 
free from it. Tin: symptoms are of \^\r%x kinds. 
When bih> predominates, it is calliHl Bilious Re- 
mittent or liilious Fever, which in a highly ag^nn 
vated state is the tnie yellow fever of the United 
States and West Indies. This constitutes the first 
kind of remittent. 

The s^rcond is marked by debility, when it ia 
called typhus or low nervous fever. 

The third exhibits all those maiks of Ability 
and putrcscency, which constitute putrid fi^Tcr. 

Jliliont Jever, 

Sirmptorru. — In this disease all the marks of 
great excitement and a suiK*rfluity of bile are Wsl- 
ble; tbe skin is hot, the ^mlse tense and full, tongi^ 
white in the commencement, changing to brown^ 
as the fever increases, breathing hurried and anz« 
ions, bowels very costive, and skin of a yellowish 
hue. In bad cases, there is grt*at pain in the head, 
delirium, the patient picks at the bed clothes, a 
conud-jive jerking of the tendons at the wrist, 
tongue black an«l furred, a deep yellow skin, vo- 
miting of a dark matter, that looks like coffee 
grounds, and hiccup. When the latter symptoms 
prevail, it is called yellow fever. 

Cunn's. — A pt;culiar poisonous vapour from 
ponds, marshes, and deca\ ing vegetable matter. 

'I't'cattiu'iit. — This must be cimductcd on our 
general principles. As the inflammatory and bili- 
ous symptoms are the most prevalent at the com- 
mencement, bletrd the |iiitient freely, and rernvl 
the o|>eration if the pulsi': stremsto require it Th« 
next step is to cleaiisi* the btomach wiUi an emetic, 
which having oper.ited, oiatn his bowels with 
calomel. The lancet and calomel are the two 
sbi.et-anchors in this disease, and irrestrfulion 
or timidity, in tbe empl(»yment of them at the 
be;;ii»niiig of it, may cost the suflTeivr his life. 
Fiuin ten to twenty'nr thirty grains of calomel, 
cont billed with a \Kirlion of jalap, may be givco 
in inolass<:!i, and reiH ated until copious evacu- 
ations aiv pi<MhuT<l. Tb.- cpiantit^ of this medi- 
cine (calomel) that i-* nuuired to dislodge the ae- 
cumnbition in tbe bowils, in some cases of this 
conipliiht, is Hliuost inci-edible to those who liavo 
had ii> exp'rience of it. If the paifl in the head 
lie M rv gn al, Oiitvi.- it and apply a blister. 81iould 
the tiktn bi* very hot, and great thirst and restless 
m ss ^Ill-vail, ila»»b cold wwier ovirr tlie botlv, as di- 
rectrd in simple iiillammator\ fever. TIm* diet 
hho'ibl CI insist of rice-water, h'liionade, Ice. tak'tn^ 
can- 1«» kee^t uu "A d'lscVxwp: ^tom >X>fc Viwa^A* ^a^ 
purgali\eH, during \\\e wWAe ol ^3hft jlL \wraa»> . 

If, howcMir, tu ^\Vi\A ol i^ *^"^ ^^ 
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contranr, the complaint •('cms Advancing, endea- 
vour ti) Unu^ on ti salivation, as quickly wi possible. 
To effoct this, one of the iiowdcw below, No. 1, 
may 1m: takt-ii oveiy llirt'e liours. In cnsos which 
boar a thiT*uti'niii^*as[H'Ct fivini the bc^inniup;, it is 
perhaps the Siitcst phui, havinpf previously bled and 
]iur);t><l, to s-.dii-ate at once, and witliout waitinc'till 
the soconthinp' and more daii|;erous symptoms snow 
tlieniM-lvos. ' The moment the mouth is atfected, 
and tlu: patient begins to spit, omit the medieino. 
Al soon as symptoms of putrescency make their 
np|K'arance, lio mercury should be given internally; 
on the vontrar}', bark, wine, acids, &c. are ncces- 
^ry lo sum>ort the ^latient, who sliould be kept 
clean, cool, and comfort;ibU', excludinj^ all noise. 
The exti'eme iinudiility of the stonincji, which is 
fpetpiently found in bilious fever, may be overcome 
by the saline dr:m;^ht, in a state of ctfervescence, 
(to be found in ]m};e 109), and in the latter stage of 
It, when the pulsi^ flags, and the system appears sink- 
ing, the ({uinine mixture, No. 2, has been found ex- 
trerael}' ust^ful. lilisters and mustard i>oultici'S may 
also be amdied in this case to the ankles, thighs and 
vrists. Rubbing the body freely wiU» the di-:coction 
of Spanish flies in tuiiieutine, and tlie internal use 
of the quinine, ai*e invaluable remedies in all such 
cases, and should never be omitted. 

There are in fact two distinct stages in this dis- 
ease that reiiuii'e twu diflV-rent plans of treatment. 
The first is bilious and inflammatoiy, and should 
be met by bleeding, vomiting, ])urging willi calo- 
mel, or a salivation, blisters to the head, and the 
affusion of cold water. 

The second is putrid and bilious, and must be 
treated by wine, brandy, the (quinine mixtui*e, 
•ound porter, and the pecidiar plan recommende<l 
in putrid fever; always recollecting tliat if we can 
bring on a salivation early in the (liseasc, wc have 
• &ir cliance of stiving our patient. 

No. I. SuUvatin^ jHnvders. — Calomel, 6 grains, 
antimonial powder, 3 gniins. 

No. 2. Qidnine mixtun: — Sulphate of (juinine, 
13 gnuns, powdered gum arabic, 1 drachm, loaf 
sugar half an ounce, water, 6 oz. essence of pepper- 
inmt,5drops. Shake the bottle well each time it is 
pouredout The dose isatablospoonful every hour. 

TtfphuMf or low twnTovs ftrctrr. 
Symptoms. — Languor, ilcbiliiy, dejection of 
minll, alternate flushes of heat and chills, loathing 
of food, confusion of ideas. Thcte ai*e succeeded 
by vertigo, pain in the head, diflicully of breath- 
ing, fre<iuent weak, and sometimes intermitting 
{HUSO, tlie tongue dry, aixl covered with a brown 
ur, the teeth and gums being encrusted with the 
same, the forehead is covered with sweat, while 
the hands arc dry and glow with heat, the patient 
talks wildly. 

Caiaet. — Contagion, giicf, whatever tends to 
weaken tlie system, a (>oor diet, living in close, 
filthy apartments, inordinate venere^d indulgences. 
Distinguish it from putrid fever by the attack com- 
ing on moi-e gra<lually, and by the greater mildness 
of the symptoms, by the want of those putrid m:u'ks 
mentioned in the former, :uid by tlie absence of 
vomiting. 

Treatment. — ^If the bowels be costive, give some 
gentle hixalive, as rhubarb, or six or eight grains 
of calomel, with as many of jalap. As soon as 
this has operated, or even'befni*e, (if the weakness 
(^ the patient seem to i*equii*e it) exhibit wine us 
freely as the stomach will bear, not only as a drink, 
but mixed with his food, which should be sago, 
tapioca, jmnada, jellies, hcc. If no wine is to be 
iuul, bnmdy, and porter (an important article, when 
good) Mm to be nvvly em/doyed, always reraem- 
bcriag, UuU if tUo alrcogtlt ui' the patient bo uot 



supnortcd by these means, he will die of debilifr. 
Dashing coltl water over the body is a remedy to 
ibis disease of great value. If delirium or insen- 
sibility come on, shave the head and apply a bliiter 
to it, or cloths wrung out of icctl vinegar and wa- 
ter. If a purging ensue, it must be stopped, or it 
will ])rove fatal; this may be done by the mixture^ 
No. 1, and by opium,' which should be ^vts 
throughout the disease in liberal doses every nvhl 
'['he Cayenne mixtmx:. No. 2, musk mixture, ^o. 
3, and Qie cam])hor mixture. No. A^ will also be 
found useful. Great reliance is now placed opoa 
the sulphate of nuinine, which may be taken is 
doses of two or tnrce grains, four times a day, di»> 
solved in a little gum arabic tea, or in pills. 

The order of iximedies then, in typhus fever, ii 
to 0]>en the bowels with laxatives, to use vise, 
: brandy, porter and opium, freelv, to dash edd va- 
I ter over the body, to give chioKen water, jelliei, 
I tapioca, sago, &c. to check putting, keep the rooa 
I cool and clean, use the quinine mixture, one or ill 
j of tlie ditrei-ent mixtures of camphor, matk or 
Cayenne p<'pper, to give onium every night, and if 
delirium come on, to apply blisters to the held. 
Bleeding is, at best, a doubtful remedy in typhoi, 
and sliould never be allowed without being order- 
ed by a physician; nine times out of ten it is eei^ 
tain dcatli to the ^latieut. 

No. 1. ^istnngent mixture. — Chalk mixture, 
4 ounces, tincture of kino, 1 drachm, lavender 
compound, 1 drachm, laudanum, 30 drops. Dose, 
a table-spoonful cvei-y two or tliree Lours, as my 
be required. 

No. 2. Cayenne mixture, — Cayenne pepper, 6 
ounces, common salt, 4 drachms, boiling water 
and vinegar, of each a pint and a half. Let them 
remain in a close vessel for an hotir, then strua 
Uin)ugh a fine linen doth. The dose is m table- 
spoonful every one or two hours, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

No. 3. nMiisk mixture, — Musk, one drachm, 
gtim arabic, powdered, one drachm, loaf sugar, the 
Mime, water, six ounces. Hub up the musk and 
sugar, adding the water ver>' eradually. The ddc 
is a table-spoonful every two hours. 

No. 4. Camp/ior mixture. — Camphor, 50 grftint. 
blanched almonds, i2 drachms, loaf sugar, 1| 
drachms, peppermint water, 6 ounces. Moisten 
the camphor with a few drops of spirits of wine, 
and rub it to a powder. I'he almonds and sugsr 
beat to a paste, add the camphor, and pour in Uie 
water gradually. The dose is a tabie-spoonfol 
every two or tlirec hours. 

Putrid Jever, 

Symptoms. — Severe chills, astonishiiw and sod- 
den loss of strength, countenance livid, and ez- 
T)ressive of horror and anxiety, the skin someCimea 
burning to the touch, at others tlie heat is mode- 
rate, the pulse is (juick, small and hfrd, romiting 
of bile, violent pain in the head, rednesa of the 
eyes, low muttering delirium, the tongue is eover- 
ecl with a <lark brown or black looking crust, Uadc* 
ish sores form about the gums, the breath is veij 
oflensive, and, in the latter stage, the urine also, 
which deposits a dark sediment, in extremely 
bad cases blood is poured out under the dcin, 
furmtng pur(>le spots, and breaks out from the 
nose and difl'ercut parts of the body, the pulse 
flutters and sinks, hiccup comes on, and death 
closes the horrid scene. 

Treatment. — As severe cases of this disease are 
apt to run their career with fatal rapidity, no timo 
should be lo.^t; bleeding is not admissible, Uie loss 
of a few ounces of blooil being equivalent to a sen- 
tence of death. A gentle emetic is the first medi* 
due to be i^lvcD, which having operated, ibooid b« 
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>j a miUt par||atiTe; or 8 grftins of ealo- 
as many of jalap, answer the pnrpose. 
i\i (lone, rrsort immediately to the cnld 
irh shoiiM be daslied over the body, as ' 
rected. It' the weakness of the patient 
hat fears aix* entertained of his sinkings 
shock, 8iion<;e him with vinegar and wa- 
en cm]>loyed earlif in the eomplaint this 
iroduces the happie&t results. As soon 
iped dry, and hastakep the wine if chill- 
10 dnips of muriatic acid, with 8 or 9 
laudanum, in a wine gh«bs of the cold in- 
bark, every four hums, g;raduHny iu- 
;he (|iiantity of the acid to twenty drops 
at a dose. Wine and water should be 
;i^-en in this disease, as soon as the putrid 
IS symptoms show themselves; like every 
: liiat is uH'd, it should be taken cola. 
late of quinine, in the same doses as mciH 
typhus, is a vuluabh; remedy. Yest is 
J in putrid fever; the tlose is two table- 
every two or three hours, or it may be 
ptHier or beer, and taken iil sniall quan- 
' frvuuently. 

ish for the mouth, nothing Is better thaii 
of alum dissolved in a pint of vater. 
^t must be procured bv opium, provided 
lo delirium. If towards the end of the 
;, there arise A gentle looseness, aeeom- 
lli a moisture on the skin, that seems 
[irovtf critical, it should Aot be mcd<lled 
utherwiso, il must be stopped by as- 
As this is a highly contagious disease, 
Fsary communication with the sick sliould 
len. The cliamber shouhl be kept cool, 
I fn-quotitly sprinkled with vinegar, and 
ct*s be immediately removed. .Much ad- 
ill result from taking the patient, on the 
Tiencemcnt of tlie attack, into a new and 
.mosphcrc. 

Hectic fever. 
never a priniar}- disease, but is always 
a symptom of some other one, as con- 

mt.— Night sweats, bowels costive at 
loose, alternate dulls and flushes, a cir- 
h1 spot on the checks, a peculiar delicacy 
vion and emaciation to so great a degree, 
atient sometimes looks like a living ake- 

len/. — RcmoTC the cause, by curing tUe 
which it is a symptom. 

Jnjlammatiun of the bredrL 
nu.— Int<'nsc pain in the head, the eyes 
of bearing the light, deliriiaa, face flush- 
ssion at the breast, the pulse hard and 
I, tongue, at first of a fiery red, then yel- 
'n or black. 

.-^sposure toezecsslvc heat of the sun, 
the Mad, intense application to study, 
ince. Distiuguisli it Iroin inflammatory 
lie iHilse, which in the one is full, strong 
ar, in the other, hard, quick and cordeci, 
e mving delirium. From typhus by the 
markfl. 

i0if.— HIeed the jiatient fas quickly as 
until he nearly faints, \j\wa the rcso- 
loyment of the lancet in the onset, we 
or our chiff de]MMii|encc. The bowels 
freely openrd with Epsom or tilauher 
* shaved, and a blister, or cloths Uip- 



sd vinegar and water, or (louiuled iee, be 

> it, mA ibe room kept iteii'ectly eool, 

wrict. Hiee water, leniooade, or eold 

isbalknaidlfdSief. fihouid che Tioleiwe 



of the disease not give wa^ to these remedies, _ _ 
peat the bleeding, blistering, &e. as often as may 
lie necessary. Tlie most vigorous measures to re- 
duce tlie inflammation are required, or death will 
be the consequence. 

Head-^ch. 

Ccnuet, — Some particular disease of which it is 
a symptom. Indigestion, a fool stomach, tiriit 
cravats or shirt collars, exposure to the heat of tue 
suD, a rushing of blood into the head. 

Treatment. — ^This will vary according to the 
cause. If it arises from indigestion, that most be 
attended to. A foul stomach is one of the roost 
usual causes of hcad-aeh: such is the connexion be- 
tween these parts, that Oie one is seldom out of 
onler, without notice being eiven of it by the other. 
In this case, an emetic should always be adminis- 
tered, which, at a day's interval, is to be followed 
by a porgativc. If iTOvci tlie beating of the artenr 
in the temples and a sense of fulness in the head, 
we suspect it to originate from an undue deter- 
mination to that part, bleed freely, and apply cloths 
dipped in cold water to iL Long continued and 
obstinate head-ach has been frequently benefited 
by Issues on the back of the ncek. 

Inflammaiitm of the eve. 

Sympiomt. — I'ain, heat and swelling of the parti, 
which appear blood-shot, the tears hot ahd scald- 
ifig, fever, intolerance m light, sometimes when 
the lids are affected, the ed^es become ulcerated. 

CotMev. — ^External injuries, as bloWs, pailicleft 
of sand, &e. ^ting into them, exposure to eold, • 
strong light, intemiiemnce. 

Treatment. — If the eomplaint is caused by fo- 
reign bodies, they roust be removed with the point 
of a iHiint brash, or the end of a piece of wire co^ 
vereu with lint, or washeil out by injeetiog wami 
milk and water into the eye, with a small syringe. 
If particles of iron stick in it, they may be drawn 
out by a ulagnet. From whatever circumstanoe it 
roar originate, the inflaromation is to be rabdned 
by bleeniog from the arm, and from the neighbour- 
hood of the eie, bj a dozen or more leeclies. The 
bowels sliould be freely opened with Epsom saltS| 
and a eold lead-water poultice, endosedf in a pieee 
of thin gauze, be hud o\'er the part The rooni 
diould be perfectly dark, and the diet extronely 
low. Weak brandy and water, lead water, or rose 
irater, may be used as a lotion. If the pain is very 
severe, a small quantity of equal parts of lauda^ 
num and water mar be dropped into the e^e. If 
the eye lldt are ulcerated, touch them with the 
vliite vitriol ointmenL Bathing the eye frequent- 
ly with elertr eold water, is a.refreshing and useful 
pctcUce^ 

Dismeti of tiff ht, 

iS^ym/WMif.— The patient imagines hie sees paN 
ticles of dust, flies, and cobwebs, floating in ihm 
air, and cannot distinguish cleariy any object, either 
near to him, or at a distance. Though the pupil 
sometimes docs not contract, the eye is to all ap- 
pearance unchanged. 

dauea. — Pressure on the optic nerveij withirt 
the scull, by tumours, or other causes^ dr an error 
or defect in the formation of the nerves themselves, 
drunkenness, blows on the head, apoi>lezy, ezces- 
Mve venereal itululgenccs. 

TVntfmml.— Blisters, issues, or a ieton to the 
hack of the nock, snuff, br exciting a dischaige 
from the nose, is of use. Klectric sparks passed 
through the forehead, and drawn from the eyes, if 
persevered in for a eouwIershW Vwne^ mai) \^% 
effeclual. At man^ canm «l vVa% *»»■» ""^ 
cd in thd ' 
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mny be first gfren, and then • miceeuion oiparp^ 
tiTcs for several davs or weeks. 



.A?^/*/ bhndneai. 

Syinf^tomn. — ^Thf'si^hl is perfiTtlr clear and dis- 
tinct dtuiuj; llic day, but coiniiletcly lost al night. 

Cautei. — A disJaae<l iircr, cxpotiurc to a strong 
light. 

TiaUmeni. — T\\\% disease is not common in the 
T'nitiMl Stall's; it is «Qmetim<'8, however, met with. 
I'hc first thing to be done, is to shade the eyes by 
a grf>rii silk screen, and to avoid any strong light; 
tJM' next, is to bathe the eye very frc(|nently with 
ciihl water, or a wash, made by dissolving twelve 
or fourteen grains of white vitriol in four ounces 
of ntsc or luniinoii water. Illibters on the tcm- 

1)l(*s, ]daced us close to the eyes as possible, are 
ligHly useful. 

Tlieiv arc many other diseases incident to the 
eves, hut none that can he munagird hy any but a 
])hysician or sturgeon. When, tlierefore, any alte- 
mtion in the structure of the eye is jMjrceived, no 
time shuidd be lost in having recourse to one or 
the other. 



Jnflammatton of the ear, 

Sumfftoms — Pain in the ear, which at last cither 
gradually ceases or matter is diMrhurged through 
the opening. 

CatiMft. — Tlic accumulation of haril wax, in- 
sects gelling into it, injuries troni blows, kc. 

'iWattnetit. — A little warm olive nil, with an 
ec|UHl i»;iri of latidauum, droiiprd into the ear, and 
retained ihei'e by u niece ot wool or cotton, will 
fretpienlly procure ulniost iiiMaut relief. If it he 
causc«l by hanl wax, inject warm soap suds or salt 
water to soften it, and then, with caiv, endeavour 
to extract it, when the oil and laudanum may again 
be employed. In cases of gn-at severity, a blister 
may he applied behind the ear. .\ temporary deaf- 
ness freipiently results from this complaint, and 
aonietinies, wjien matter is fornu-d, the bones 
of llie organ are destroyed, and hearing is lost for- 
ever. 



JiW,L'ng'from the note, 

Ciiuaet. — FulncNS of Idood, violent exercise, par- 
ticular positions of the body, tdows, 2cc. 

Trrtitinent. — Keep the patient erect or sitting 
with his head thrown a little backw:u*ds, take off 
liis cravat, unbutton his shirt collar, and expose 
him freely to the cold air; apply ice or cold vine- 
gar and Mater to his testicles, and the back of the 
neck. If the pulse be full, bleed him from the 
arm. If these are not sufficient, moisten a plug 
of linen with brandy, roll it in powdered alum and 
screw it up the nostril. A piece of cat-gut may 
also be iwased tlirough the nostril into the throat, 
drawn out at the mouth, and a bit of sponge be fas- 
trne<l to it and drawn back again, so as to make 
the sponge block up the posterior nostril. In doing 
this it it necessary to leave a piece of the cat-gut 
so as to be ^t hold of, in onler to witlidraw Uie 
S|K)nge. It IS seldom, however, that the first re- 
medies will not answer the purpose. 

Polypxu, 
The nose is siihiect to two species of this tu- 
mour: — the poar-sTini>cd or pendulous polypus, 
and a flattened irregtdar excrescence, which is ex- \ 
iixniel,\ painful, and is of a cimccrous nature. As ! 
iiM>n aa any atTection of tliis kind is suspected, ap- 
|»ly lo a siu-geou. 

Caiictr of the lip. 
This kind of cancer aJways oommeneei in a 



small crack, which, afler a while, becomes exqui- 
sitely painful. If closely examined, tliis crack is 
found to be seated in a small hard tumour, which 
soon ulcerates, and if not cJieck*'d, i-xteiids tin; dis- 
order to the thro.»t, tluT^-by en<!angi-ring life. 

Treatment. — The knife is the oidv rriuc<lf for 
this, as well as eveiy other species ot canecri sod 
no time should be lost in resorting to a sui^eou. 

Jllercun'dl ulcers in the mouth, 
Lar^, <lark looking ulcers in the month ares 
common effect (»f the abuse of mercury. They n*»y 
be known by the horrid smtdl of the bivath, by dic 
teeth being loosened from the gums, and by a cop- 
peiy taste in the mouth. 

Treatment. — Omit all mercurial preparationSi 
wash the mouth freiincntly M-iih sage t<*a or vine- 
gar and water, drink freily of stirsa[>ai'illa tea, aud 
keep the bowels open with sulphur. 

Ulcers and pinipfds on the tong^ie. 
Small jiimples arc occasionally found on tbc 
tongue, which at last form ulcers. 'Sometimes tlicy 
arc occasioned by the rough and nnjjecling vAfZ^ 
of a broken or decayed tooth: when this is tl*^ 
cause, the part must he rounded by a tile or Lli«^ 
tooth extracted, wIumi the sore will heal without 
furtlier trouble. Whitish looking S|)ecks, which 
seem inclined to spread, are also met with on tht: 
inside of the cheeks and lips. Tliev arc easily re- 
moved by touching their surfaces m \\X\ bm*iit aluiu- 

Cancer of the ton^ie. 

Cancer of the tongue commences like that of tlj« 
lip, being a cnick or fissure in a small, liard, deep 
seated tumour on the side uf'the tongue. 

TreatmcJit, — No time should be lost in useleH 
attempts to cure it by medicines. The onlj safet)* 
for the patient is in the luiife, and tliat at an earir 
period. 

Enlargement of the uvula. 

The uvula is tliat little tontcue-like appendage 
that hangs down from the middle of the fleMf 
curtain Mnich divides the mouth from the ihruaL 
It is \eiT subject to intlainmation, the coUReqiieiice 
of which is, that it becomes so long that ila \toiiA 
toudies, and bometimes even lies along the tongue, 
which civates considerable uneasiness, ami is now 
and then the cause of a constant cough, which 
linally ends in consumption. It is cummuuly 
called tlie falling of the palate. 

Treatment. — Strong gargles of vineg.ir and wa- 
ter, or a decoction ot black oak bark, ur a wuteiy 
solution of aluiu, w ill fre([uently cure the com- 
plaint. It hap\>ens very fretpiently, howerer, tlutt 
m consequ^ce of repeated attacks, it become* 
permanently lengthened, and then Uic only re- 
source is to cut off the end of it. If you are near 
a physician apply to him, if not, the 'o{K*ratiou is 
so simple that any man of common dexterity cai& 

f>erform it, particularly as little or no blood fol- 
ows the incision. Ail that is ixtpiisite, is to seat 
tlie patient, seize tlie part with a hook, or a slender 
]>air of pincers, draw it a little forward, and snip 
off its point with a pair of scissors. 

Su'cllinq^ of t/ie tontila. 

The tonsils arg two glands situated in the throat, 
one on each side, which are very apt to swell frotn 
inflammation by colds. They sometimes become 
so large as to tltreaten suffocation. 

Treatment. — In the commencement, this is the 
same as directed fur iii^smmalory sore throat, 
whidi see. If it does not succeed| apply to m Mr* 
geon to take them away. 
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hiflammatory wore th^at. 'I incivasmj; ilic nnnntity of tlie wine According to 

r^«»w.— -('hills unu flushes of heat sncccrd- ' llie wcuknoss, iinu u;;;i' of llur iKdicnt. The greatest 
rh olhi-r; fi-vrr: ihi' inslih: of the month, thi* rhMiiIiiK ss xa lo hi* ohvncu in tin? rhuiiihcr. As 
iii>i li'ii'<il-> iiHii-h iiit1:uiii-tl: su.iMoNt iii^ is ihis 4!i'«i-:iM^ is uiHinulitcillx vnnia-^idus, :i|| ihhk^. 



., iKt^irM lifN; hial aii<! (]:ii'liiti; p.iiiit iu ihc 

tt't. — '''.li!; si'tiiij^ in «l:iinii elolhi'b; wxt 
AviH^ivi" i-\i-iii Uii nf \iiiri'. 
liii^'ii'h if friip.i |iMtri(i S'lre throrit ]»y th«' 
■ i'.^ iutl.u'iiii it-irv, Scf. 

■;.'"j. i! . — \ii iiijiiii-, t.iki !i s»t :i \jry <':irlv 
iif this iIiMHflir uill fi-i-riu.iiilv iiiv\iiit it 



c..-N'<:irv i-(iiiiiiiiiiiii-:i':i II MJi!i ih,- -iik rw..|,i ohmiM 
III- pi'rwriteil, :iiul ih 'if \*ln» ;ir>' i- (i)i|>. Ilnl i.i liy 
uitli iht-iii, \.ill lit Mill l>) t:iki' :i sp )i)!ifiil ot Uie 
(':iyc:ini' luixtMri* fr>)ni tiiiir to lirnr, liv u:.v of 
[ueviMiti.iii. Ji i^ :\vm;«Ii-(| to he » s:iU'-i;ii.inl. ' 



Sl^'/ftufr-i in thr thr*nit. 
Si'm/itofiift. — 'VUr first lunvk of sui ohstnictinn or 

: -I'liiihg. 'I'hir mxt stop is to hired the pu- stricliiiv in the lhi(i:*t, is ;\ sli;;hl ditficully in 

ivi'ly, jiml jrivc hini u l:tr;;c (h)S(' of Kpsitin sw;illowinjij <(irKis, uhirli e'Mitii\iii'M iiien'U^in*; for 

A inusluiil piMiItice, orhjistcrlothi' thi'ont, " iuonlh% or nntil the ps»ssn;;i* hi*con»''s so eontnieteil 

iitiilti ilik- a{»plic:iliiiii, :nu] shunhi nevt-r he ; that the sin:i]U'>t {):n-ticK' i>f fond cannot p:is% hut 

•t''il. The rrtoni shonhl hr kept e-tid and h:«\ing rcmMiin-d an insliojt :»t the strii'tnred part, 

xiiil the ilit't ci insist (»f harli'V 'ir rice water. | is viohMilly ri ji-i-ti-il. If thi* iiliMaeIc is not re- 

liro:il n»ay lie gtrj^led »-»'v«Ti4l times in llu- ■ moM-d, th>* piiliful st:ir\fs. 

irij %i>i.-rr:ir and Uiiii-r; iidiiiiin^ thi- •■team iif Tr.'dtm-'nt. — Middli* nut with the c--mplaint 

'tXv, ffi Hi th«' sjifiul iif a t'vt put. ]<, of lis.", yotirsilt. fii- ;n»ii r:jii <I'i iixihiii^' tn ndii\r it, hut 

ili'-iirii .if putfi-^ci-m-y appear, treat il ab di- ii|'p'\ "'''• '^ ^V' ' •' * ' ■* ''•i',;! o.i, and renu-niher 

iu pull id frjre lhiM:if. , thul vunr life is at 'i:iki-. 



Putnd H-tvr th-r,tif. 
•fitcvi''. — All the in:irks jif typhus; nn th'- 
I i}.iy HtlitVn-idty ijf s\i:dli)wiii<;; r(-<ipir:itii)n 
th brtMih lutt; >kiit diy and hurnin;;; a 
u«-;ik and iiTej^ulur pnl-c; s< arhl patches 
O'it ahiiMt lh>- lips :ind ihi- in*>ide of llu* 
:iiiil thr lat is of a fn-ry iv«l r'>I(inr. Ahoiit 
inl .Jjiv Jdi:lrhi s nf ;i il.uk, n*! e'l.nir nnkr 
ijijM iiriticc ah.int ihi- fac- and ni'rk, wliirh 
ii« nd <i\.-rlh'' mImiJi' hnlv. I'p'in ix:imin- 
i: fill"):*! a nundii-r nf spiiks, iM-lut'iMi :m a-^h 
iLrk hi'i)un cnlmu' an- i>h>-i r\i-d on tin* pa- 
ivnl I, t'lhiiU, fcco.; a hr )W n f-u* e<i\rrH the 
r; th'- li')s :irc 4>'»\t'icd with litlh" *»'sudi"S or 
Tb, >«hiih hur<-l and <;i\i- out a thin ai-rid 
, l!u.t pi'r,diu-i-s nh'i-rati'Xi wlwrrvrr it 
s. In h.nl iM^i-s, ihi- iiisid"' III' tin- ni'iiiih 
mal Ix-ronie hLvk, and ar>- covnvd with foul 
in,? uloT*, V. hi-n idl tin* symptoms thaleha- 
xe |Miiriil fiMi-r fn-ii«', 

iii^iii^h It fnuii •>r^rli-t fi-vcr, hv tlie f«-vrr 

I l\ plnK nod not inlVimmat'irv, ftv the snif 

claik |.)n;fiir, :iii<l putrid syniptmus; and 

kt-3i^U-i, h\ ih-' :i!i!H iK'f of cough, snei.-zing, 

ii/»BfT!/.— Ilji'riliiijf in this discasi* is ah<«o- 
t-irhiiid'-u. The s,tnic may In- said of aeiiie 
"k p»ii;;.»livi-s. Thr Ixiviils, h<)Mr\rr, slioulil 
< *i\f''\ hv piild hixati%<<« nr rhsti-rs. If t<>- 
flH' th'**- Iif th"' I'nmpl'.iint th' n* is any dli- 
"ii, a K-w ;;i:iins (i| caloiii'l ariil rli'ihiirh 
■ j;i*i-n. *'iili| H;iti'r d.i'hi il n^er tin- hidy 
'•I ill'- iiiiiil p lUi rlwi iciii<-i1ii -^ w<* can i in- 
il khoujit ■.•■vi|- hi- iiiiiiiti-il: and as sunn :is 
itii-iif i« ii-i-d aiiil Hi hi-d, half a pii'lnf 

ni'dlcd uiii-- ;.h i'lld hi- y;i\i-ii tn him. Tlli^ 
', h-l'lly |.rn)>\>il, fi'ipiiiiily ptitt an end 
liiv rfvr. 

»ir% :iis- ■!« .J ill ih ■ li"-,'iii:ilii;,' m iih ad\ati- 
U«i' ihi- ^ri*->' :iiid 1^ III' lit iiii!ii':ilirMi is tii 
I s.iit| c .•.!.•■. r.i«-t thf ili'p>>sili'<ii t I ptitn-s- 

iu'. ».» iM;i;i'.it «h>- "•Mi-n^Hi. r'»r this pni-- 
u- 1 -M iiiiii'i -Il 1 !•:!. k. Ill' h.irk in -nhsLihri-, 
rji i^r ts*i|M ■!) ;■« if iiiMii.iiii- luitj, aiiij 
ir fatn- I'l 'pk i-t I iiii!.iiiiiin, sIikiiIi! In- taki-n 
mil, :iiiil Hi II!",;'- il i^i-". I,"«\iii-ii- p pprr 
limhlL- «i:li !• : il till} hi.- t:iki ii tn pill', iir in 
llun- *f !"|-»- il- M I ili. d, p. -Jn. Ill { h a!isi.' 
Tat, j;ii^li h->|>i'iiil^ u.ih Mii< ^:.r anil Ma- 
ins lij'i9*-f|i s- ■•! ih< ■• iv. • It luM^l >••- L-hfcki d 
renul ftslriiigi nls. 'i'\t^' ihil "hnnld rnnitisl 
9w root, jrlls, |*anailii, tn/iioc;!, itnij gnicl, 
' ' ' df •iite vhtjg vine aiid va((T| ke. 



(■'.:'.;■•/■/, ur chhl. 

Srnifitoni^. — A t I'll I p:iin in Ihr In -ad, swelling 
and ii-dii(-ss nf tin- <yr«, th>' ilVuricni of.H thin 
acrid mucus fnnn ihi* ii imi-, hoarst-nes:!, cough, fe- 
ver, ke. 

I'ifatmt'nt. — If the syinptinns hf liolent, hiecd 
and give tuenty drnjiN if harl*'h irn in half a pint 
nf v^arm vint-^^tr mIii-v. |[i'arli-itntl and htHicsft 
ti-a, taken in large ijUanlilic->, ai'iMeiy Useful. The 
patient .shiiidd Im- r<iiifiiii-d l'> hit hed, and he freely 
lim*-,;i'tl. If iheiv i<i great pain in the hn-ast, apply 
a hiister to il. To ea>>i.- the i-niigh take *i tea- 
spoMiisfnl f.f Xo. 1 every 15 minules, or till relief 
is (ilitained. 

The Inlhieii'/.a is nnthing more than an nggi".!- 
vated state of ealai rh, ami is In he CUiX'tl hv the 
same remedii-8. \i) i-nn;;h or euld is too light to 
merit attention. Ni-i;h-i-ltd ridiU lay the toiintla- 
tion of diseases that c^en vear bt-iid ihousiuids to 

m m 

the grave. 

Nil. 1. Citvt^hmi.rtu'W l*ai*"gorii*,half an ounce, 
KVinp nf s(]uil|s, 1 (I/.., aiiliiiinnial u ine, • drai'hiiis, 
water, h\\ ounci-*>. ])o<«i'is*2 i>-a<-{>(ionsfule vers' fif- 
teen minutes till the c<*ii;^li ah.iies. 



St/mfttnms.-'-'K tij;liiiit-s^ aci*oss the brr»a«.t, fre- 
ipieiit slmi't hreathiii^, attended u ith a wheezing, 
iiu-.ri'aM-d hy e\rrii<iu aiitl Hheii iu hed. It coniel 

on in fits »ir jurnxx •'ins. 

'I'rrtitiuriit. — If ihf r"ii:,»h he violent and fiv- 
(pt'-nt, V. itii ^reat pain in the In-i ast, and l!ie [lalieiit 
he %i,nng aiid r iMi-t. it \i ill he iiii-is*>ar% In Idi-etl 
hint, in nid peepje it shiinli! In- i-i-snrleil to with 
eaiuion. Tiie tineinre (-f di-^i: dis is hij^hly iv- 
e iniinendi il in a-lhina. Il di<>iihl lie taken in tlnsev 
of a \en- feu ihnps at fir»t, siml cintmusly iiicreas- 
et|, if the pulse sinks inuli r il, i-r giililinej*>, i<c. 
is prndneetl, il iuM«l he hml .isoh-. in iat-l, it is 
hardly pindenl Intake thi" aili\e and d.iiiv;erniis 
arl:cle,L\ciplmii!ira pliv -inan'" cafe. The Indian 
t'lhai'cu ina\ ht- '•al<-l\ umiI in place of it, in iloset 
nt a tea-^pn<'nfnl nt lie- tiiiiHiiv* (■\ery half hour, 
till n-ln-f is nlil.iiii' d. 'I'iieiiiied m-ilo nf the tlmru 
a;iph- iinil xkniik ealih.i^e aiv mmih Iiiih-h '-in 'ketl 
tli|-tiii^li a pip'* t'r tin' same pnip m . A-lhiiia is 
a di^' .e<e that it m Idnni cnMiplelely i-iiietl hy all; 
natnic, htwe\ii-, ^'^^■a^l.lnail% ilf-ils H. 

• Take a mlViri'-iil (piaiilily of thr leaves, %{em^ 
and p:jdi of the y«VauV,VV\V V\w\x\ W*l*v ;x \wA\V %»^ 
fill it \\\% >fcil\\ WAi\i\^ OS %vuvVs*»i^^*='^ ^^' 
I lor ft few dav%. 

■I ■ 
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Pkurity. 

Sytnptomi.'-^K thirp pain or atitch in the Mdc^ 
inereaied upon breathing, inabilit^r of Wing on the 
idSected tide, pulie hard, quick and corded, tongue 
white. 

7V«x/men/.— Take away at once from twelve to 
fifteen ounce* of blood, place a large blitter over 
the tide, and ei^e a full dote of Epaom talti. Re- 
peat the bleeding as often at the pulie aeemt to 
demand it, and it expectoration doet not come on, 
apply another blitter dote to the firM one. All 
the remediet, for the reduction of inflammation, 
mutt be actively employed. The patient thoula 
be confined to hit bed, with the h«Ml and thoul- 
dert a little elevated, and a warm decoction of the 
twigs ami leavet of the common he|nlock taken 
frequently, and in liberal quantitiet. The diet 
should alwayt contitt of rice or barley water. 

Spittirur of blood. 

Svmpioms. — Blood of a bright red colour, often 
frothy, brou|ht up by coughing. 

Cau9e». — Coniuroption and itt causet, a fulnett 
of blood, rupture of a blood vessel from any caute. 
Diitinguith it from vomiting of blood, bv itt bright 
colour, and being brought up with coughing. 

Treatment. — Give the patient at once a table- 
tpoooful of common talt, and direct him to swal- 
low it If the pulse is full, bleed him. The sugar 
ctf lead has much reputation in this complaint: S 
or S gnuns of it, with from, a half to a whole grain 
of opium, may be taken every 5 ojr 4 hoars, and in 
severe eases, where the blooid flows rapidly, 5 or 
Cgrains, with two of opium, may be taken at once. 
The most perfect rest should be stric^ljr enjoined, 
tn4 tlfe diet consist of cold mashed turnips or cold 
lioe water. 



Cotuttmtftion. 

Symftomi.'^K short, dry cougl^, languor and 
gradaal loss of strength, pulse small, quick, and 
aoft, pain in the breast, expectoration of a frothy 
matter, that at last becomes solid and yellow, the 
brrsthing grows more anxious and hurried, the 
emaciation and pain increate, hectic fever, niglit 
sweats and a looseness of the bowels come on, and 
thepatient, unsuspicious of danger, diet. 

'Cuuiei. — Neglected coldt, dissipation, &c Dis-. 
tinguish it by the long continued dry cough, pain in 
the breast, and great emaciation, by the tuiittanqe 
thrown up being pure put; in common langua|;c, 
matter. It it known by itt being opaque, milling 
wkh water, and heavier than it^ so tlut if tlirowu 
into a vessel containing that fluid, it sinks to the 
bottom. When thrown upon hot coals it yields.an 
offenuT^ odour. 

Treating, — In a coofinned state of consump-^ 
tion, nothing that art has hitherto been able to do, 
can afford! tia any solid hopes of a cure. Wbei^ 
once the disease iji. firmly seated in the lungs^ all 
that is possible, is to' smooth the passage to the 
grave, and perhaps for a w;hile to retard it If, 
however, the disease is taken in its very bud, mucli 
may be done by a change of dimpite, a, milk diet, 
vigorous and daily exerciie on borteba<^, and by 
carefoUv avoiding cold and all e:^piting causes. A 
removal to a warm climate should be the first step 
takeUj if practicable: if not, a voyage to sea, or a 
long journey on horseback. A oom(4ete suit of 
flannel, worn next the skin, is an indiB|>ensable ar- 
ticle for every one who is even indined to this 
most fatd disorder. 



Palpitation of the heart. 
The symptoms of this complaint must be obvi* 
ou§ from itM ntune. When it arises from a dis- 
mmittnU oftkeiMiri or iu vcsiela, nothing tan 



be done to cure it. The Mtlent should be cards! 
to avoid a full habit of booy, and abstain fixim vio- 
lent exercise and sexual indulgences. He shoold 
live low, and keep as quiet and composed as pos- 
sible. A fit of anger, or any imprudence, may eoat 
him his life. There is a milder kind of tliis dis- 
ease, resulting from debility, which must be raae" 
died by restoring the strength of the geoerd ij> 
tem. It it also symptomatic of other diseases, bmI 
must be treated accordingly. 

Dropty of the chetL 
Symptomt.—GrcBX difficulty of breathing, whiek 
is increased by lying down, oppression and weiglit 
at the breast, countenance pale or livid, and a- 
trcmely anxious, great thirst, pulse irregular snd 
intermitting, cough, violent palpitatioqi oC tlie 
heart, the patient can lie on one side only, or cin- 
not lie down at all, so that he is obliged to sleep 
sitting, frightful dreams, a feeling of suflTocatioD, 

Treatment. — ^This is another of those diseases 
that mock the art of man. To say it is incurable, 
would be hazarding too much, but as yet, ithasnesr- 
ly always proved so. All that can be done is to fol- 
low the same plan that is laid down for the treats 
moot of dropsy in general, which consists of poig- 
ing, emetics, and diuretics. When the water ap- 
pears to be confined to one cavity of the diest, and 
the oppression cannot be born^ some relief may 
be obtained by a surgicd operation. 

Injlammadon of the ^omach, 

Swnptonu. — Affixed bunting pain in the stomach, 
small, ve^y qujck hard pulse, sodden and great 
weaknes% the pajfi in the stomach increased on the 
siightesjt pressure, vomiting, hiccup. To these 
are spni^etimes added an erysipelatous inflamma- 
tion, extending from the mouth to the straaach, 
fiunting, clammy sweats, and death. 

Causes, — Cold suddenly applied to the body or 
stomach, drinking largely of cold water while veiy 
warm. The strikitijg in of eruptions, poisons, gout, 
rheuinalism. Distinguish it uom innaromation of 
the bowels by the scat of the pain, which is just 
below the breast bone, in what is cdled the pit of 
the stomach, the burning heat and pain there, bj 
the hiccup and vomiting. 

Treatmefit. — As you value the life of the patient 
Vleed him miickly, largely, and frequently. Tlie 
only safety for him is tound in the tearless ate of 
the lancet The sofljiess of the pulse is here no 
rule to go by — for it, and the convuluons, are eau^ 
ed by the disease. The rule is to bleed everj few 
hoqrs till the inflammation is subdued. From twen- 
ty \o thirty ounces may be taken in a fall Mream ' 
from a robust roan at the beginning, and ten more 
in 6 or 8 hours, and so on. As soon as he is bled, 
or while the blood is flowing, pot him into a warm 
bathi, and have a lai^ blister prepared, which, af- 
ter ne li^s remained some time in the iMth, sboidd 
be applied directly over the stomach* A warm 
laxative clyster is now to be thrown up, and when 
ihp stomach will retain it, give him small quanti- 
ties of arrow root jelly or gum arabie tea, firom 
lime to time, with a few drops of laudanum. The 
most rigid diet must be observed, and the patient 
kent very quiet 

When the inflammation is reduced, and the ato* 
mach will bear it, a pvin of solid opium may be 
given ooeasionslly with advantage. If the disease 
hat been brought on by poiton taken into the sto- 
mach, apply the remediet directed in tuch eatea. 
If mortification entuet, death it the inevitable con- 
tequence. It may dwayt be expected to td^e place, 
when the lancet hat not been freely employed at 
the beg^nnin^f and known to exist| when from thn 
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me of tortiine we have juit dencribcd, there !• a 
Nddrn change to one of (icrfret eane. 

Cramp in the itomach. 

JTm/tfoffit.— ViuK-iit ipasiiirMlic {lain in the sto- 
mKh, which is so seven*, as nearly to occasion 
faiitting. 

Tttatmmt. — Give 50 or fiO drops of laudanum, 
in a iini-flpo'mfiil of ether, with a little hot wine. 
A)i|ily bIsHhIem or hoitlt* s filled with warm water 
It the •tfimach wnd irdes of the feet, or put the pa- 
iiriit into the witrm Imth. If the first dose of lau- 
cUomi does noC relieve the pain, repeat iL 



Wccupt. 

•fni^ftfBt.— A s]msniofho HflTectioii of the ^o- ; 
iBKh krtd diaphrapu, ]»roducing the iMxiiliar noise, 
«hich pves ri«e to the name. 

Tmliiieii/.^When hiccups occur at the clo^ 
'•f WIT liiieaae, they may be considercfl the harbiii- . 
p-ri nf ileath; they, however, frefpiently atise from 
k(i'Iitr in the stomach and other cmunJs. A \m\ji; 
«!r»ij;ht of cold water, a sudden suri»rise or frif^fit, 
put! m rnd to them. A blister over the stonuich may 
y* iptiliMl for the same pur|iOHe. I hare socc<-ede<l 
in relieTinjpa violent case of liiccups, that resisted 
r^TvollHrr remedy, by the oil of amber, in doses j 
of five drops ever}' 10 minutes. It may be taken ■ 
it I little mint water. I 



Heart-hum. 
Tliis common aitd distressing »fi*eclion is most 
rtt-nllr cAiineclcd with indigestion. To relifve 
it tr liie moment, magnesia, stMla, or Seltser 
«i'cr, and water acidulated with uilphuric acid, 
Btv be employed. 1*0 cure tlic comnlaint re- 
•i^RTt the digestive powers to hi; stnmgthencfl bv 
I Hkirs, hitters knd the diflereut preimrations oif 
iriii, ^e. as directrd for indigestion. The appli- 
r'uiB of a blister over the stomach may l>e of use. 
'\\c white os«d of bismuth in 6 grain iloseK, three 
tinea ft-daj, taken in milk, has been found of ser- 



/miiye9/iofi. 
Sjmtii9Mt. —Warn of anpiAite; low spirit «{ pains 
an4 hilnesa in the Hlomaen; b^hhing; a soiu' water 
n«*af in tlu* mriutli: heaitbuni; the iiow-eU an: ir- 
rvpdar arnl gcmmlly cnfttive; weakheHS and enin- 
cia'jiM; ikiImt small and slow; pairt iti the hfuil; 
UiR itri; giT«t uni'aMni'M iifliT rMling. 

CMicfr*.— All liiose which i..dur(* debility; cx- 
r-Hittf indulgence in the pleasnivs of th>* Uibic, nr 
•Mfrnprrancc; in any w-ay; a He<Ieiitary life, or want 
r/*irrci«ri a divnsiMl li\t'r. 

TreuiMrnf.— In eviTV caw of indigcf-tirm, the 
ftr^ thing Otv patient shouM do, 14 tii Ml>>tain fit mi 
wWe<rr mai lia\e ti'tiih-il to prcMlnce it. The 
^i-t sb>*uld coiiftiM (if uiiimul ttMwl that is light, 
•wnthing, arid easily dige»l4il. Koastrd niuttnn 
i« pvrinps ]irrft;nihle to any oiIkm'. Country uir 
»*t consUtit exerciM; on hnr^eliac-k an: iiivuli'ialile 
rrvrdir* in this iliMiiRc, whieli, lis it is gfi.i-rully 
'r'aaiTid by a ilepailure fiviin ii.-itni-iil li;iliit% :iiii! 
»«|p|fjynrNtt, iiiust be nlit-vrd by a rt-turii in 
i^o. Flannel should be worn next the skin, mikI 
tar« taken to a^oi^l c-idil or exposure Vt wet. A 
• •"w gbM ')f the uild iiit'uHon ot li:irk :iimI (|ii:i«siii, 
««4e t«y |ilai-irig nne ounce of |K)wdi*ivd b:irk Mint 
«* of grouivl <|UdSHia in a chise vessel, to whivli iii 
a ^luut fif boiling wafer: to bf kt-pi hi miner- 
■r tiic fire until the whole is reduced tn a 
,) vilh ten nr iwrUe dropH of tht* elixir of vi* 
Id be rrgularly taken, ilntH' iitiit:sH dwy, 
IS. 'Ilie bowels are tn be kept o|k'ii b} 
laxati%e as rlinbarh, and Ihr whole 
by the daii/ um of Uie coicJ baih. 




'llic new prepflratinn of hark called sulphate Oa 
quinine, proiiiism to be of much use in the com- 
pluiiit of uhich we aie spt-Hking;. It inusl l>e tuken 
to the Hnioiiiit of fwur gr-tiiiis :i diiy, in diviiU-d 
doses, either dissolved in wsttfr, or in pills. Weak 
spirits and water, or n single gluss of sound old 
Madeira, mav be taken at (liiinet-, but all malt 
liquors shoulu be avoideil. Much benefit has been 
found to resiill iroin a Ion;; coiiliiiued iiu* of the 
wine of iron, (made by taking iron filin^^s 4 oz. 
and pouring (»n it four pintH of Madeini wine; let 
it stand for u month, shaking it freqiiciiily,)a glass 
of which niiiy be taken twice a day. If the com- 

{)luint arise from a <ii sensed liver, recourse must 
le bud to tiie plan laid down for its cure. 

Vomiting o/hhott. 

Svmptomg. — A flow of dark lilo(»d from the st(^ 
mach, preceded by a si'nse of weight and oppres- 
sion in that org^n. The bIoo<l is geiierully mixed 
with particles of foo<I, &c. 

Distinguish it U-vm spitting of blood, by its dark 
colour and being mixed with fiKid. 

'/Watinent. — If the accompanying symi»toms be 
inflaminatory, hired and use some cooling purge; 
if otberwisej try thirty drops of the munate<l tinc- 
ture of inm in a glass of water, every hour till the 
blee<ling ceaset. If the causv; be a diseased liver 
or tumour in the neighbourhood, treat it accord- 
ingly. 

Infiammatum nf the /i'tyt. 

Symptomt. — A dull \a\\\ in the rigfit aide below 
the rib, which is more sensible on pressure; an iii- 
abiliiy to liu on the left side; (ihin in Uie riglit 
slioulder; a s:dlow complexion. Sucli. are the 
symptoms of an acute attack of this disease. I'herc 
is another siKxies of it culled cbronir, in which ita 
approaches are so gi-adiiul that it is a difiicult mat- 
ter to determine its inlun'. It c«»mmences with all, 
tlie symptoms of indigestion, and ends in jaundice 
or di-opsy. 

Cau*e»j-~'\jn\i^ continuetl fever and ague; in- 
flammation; acrid bile; drunkenness, or a free use 
of spiritiiom liquors is a very common cause; inju- 
ries t'roin Idows, Sec. 

Distinguish it fi-iun phMin«y by tlic i>ain not 
being so neve it*: and hy its eMendiii}; lo the top ot 
the bhonhk-r; by iKit being able ti ivst on Uiu left 
side. 

IWutmnit. — I Heed thi* |uttieiit arcortlihg to hit 
age,siirnglh,aiid the viiili-.u-e ol'ihe pain, and if nc* 
ce«!('U'y, upply a blister (»\erilie fiart, which must 
he kept o|HMi bv dn->«singil with the savin ointment. 
The bowels shfiild he opened by Kpsom salts or 
calomel and julup. It this does not alwtu the s\mp- 
tonis in a few da\s, give a calomel pill of one 
gniin every five tiiuiri, or rub a dmchm of the 
sliiMigest iiifn'oriul ointment iiilolhe Hide until the 
•rums Mil- loiiml to lie a little soi-e, whrii the fric 

• 

tiohs or pills mii«-l be ih scout inuid iiiilil tlie month 
is well, and then iigain re^.tUrd to as iN-fun'. Il 
an ahsi-rks pniiits i»iiiu:ii«il%, applv bivad ami milk 
poultices to the liim-iiir, iiiiiil lh>- iiieixMiiy, iiie 
wine, haik, ami a gent rm^ i!ii>l. As soon hs mat- 
ter IS to Im- t. It wiiiiiii il, oiK-M it lit its lowest and 
most proji-ctiiig pail with lln* p'linl oi a sliarfi laii- 
(1 1, anil let oiii il'< fonii-ntH vi-ry slowly. Liking 
c:«iv not lo i-loM' Ih-' UDiiuil 111! \\\\% in completely 
enV-i-teft. The iiitrir mill, in dos <t ot ten or twelve 
iliiips, thn-e times a day, gruiliially iiicivaM*ii, and 
hti*»dily p(-r'H-%eivil in, will siiiiniinM-s ]iriMluee a 
ciiiv. The III* -ITU rial plan, however, is to be pre- 
ferivd. 



Jaundicf. 
S'ym/k/omt.— lAn^uur\\»sA\u\\^Wl lc«A\ ^\s\V\«» 
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taato in rtie month; vomiting; the slsin and cyos of I bility of the stomach permit it to be retamed, f^ 
a yrlhiw colour; the stools clayey, anil llie m'ine a lar^c dnsc of cnstoi' oil. If this he i^jecteil, tiT 
ci>ii»p; a yrllow tinp^c* lo ra^fs «lip]ifil in it. 'I'lu'i'e tin- oil inixlurc. No. 1, or fifuvn gminfi uf ftaioma 
l^ a f^lll puiii ill llic ri;;li( si<lt\ iiiiiItT tiic I-tst rilt, luark' iiilu siua!! pills ami taken at oiifo. 'I'liifi, 
wl.ii li i"« incifiisi (1 liv pp'ssinf. Wln'n lh«' pain is however, (tli>ii-|| i uc uf ^n at imporlaiicr) is i 
sc-V(i-i>, ilicir la h'vcr: ihr pulse hard untl hill,8icc. " sccondiny ojiisideralion. 'I'o suhdutf tlte iriflani- 
('fiitsfi. — All iiitiMViiplioii to tilt; ivgular pKSsu;;e || nialion hy larj;i' and ivjK'ated hieedin;;'*, Ifcin;;^ the 
of the hiic, uliich iRcaiTied into tin: hlwod, bile '; ^rcal object. Toeilei'L this, if in fi%e or six liours 
beint; l\>niJiMl in \no }»;ri»at (|n:inlities. Tlie Tax is i after the first bleed inj:, tbe pain, &c. be not re- 
oteasioned by {^-all-slones, a diseased Hmt, 5cc. ■ lieved, Inke away ten or twelve onnccs more, and 
Int<-iii|ierniK'c isi a very eoinmun eaiisi', hence ti[»- ., V) on till tbat desirable object is obtained. The 
piers are inoi\: subject to il llian oibers. ;, diet should consist (»f small quantities of barieror 



Treat iiif/it. — If the pulse be full an*? bard, the 
pain };r\t, and other inilainniator} svuiptruns be 
presiiii, blood is to he taken away as ti-eely as the 



rice Mator only. If in the latter stages of thedii* 
j ease, wben tbe inflHumtalion has somewhat subwl* 
. ed, Mil obsliiii/.e coslircness be found to resist sill 



age and stivu;;tb of the patient, and tbe violence of ;. the usual remedies, dashing ould water over the 
the ]>ain, semis to demand. He should then be, bellv will sometimes succeed. 
]>laced in a warm balli, and allowed to remain 



tbei'e some tiiiu-; wbeii removed lo bed, a grain or 
two r>f Dpium may be |jji\eii every H-w boiirs until tbe 
pain is relieved. Hl:i(i<]ers, partly filletl m iih warm . 
water, or cloths wrung out of hot dec'icli(nis of 
herbs, may also be applied to the seat of the pain. 
If tbe (itomach be so irritable as not to retain any 
tiling on il, try ftimentations and the eirervei>cing 
mixture, or a bli^ter to the ^lail. As suun as Mune 
(legiti* of ease is obtained by tliese means, purga- 
tives must be employed, and steadily [MTsevered j 
in; calomel and j:dap or Epsom salts, in tbe ordi- 
nary diis<>s, answer very well. If, howe\<*r, iliis 
cannol be done, and from the pain being acute at 
one particular Kp')t, theit; is rea'^on to Kupiiose tbat 
n gall-vtoiic is l«i<I};ed theiv, tbe follouiii}^ remedy 
iiuiy bt: tried, of u bicli one-fiftb or a little lesss may ,, 
he taken every morning, drinliingfixvly of cbickeii |j 
broth, lla.vseed tea, or barley-water after il. 

Etber, 3 dracbins, spirits of turpentine, 2 drs. 
Mix tliem. 

The diet ought to be vegetable, and should the 
dist.-ai'e have arisen frcnn a m-gUcled inllamiiiation 
of tlu' li\er, it musl be tr<*ated vulb mercurv. 



Kemember that this complaint freqaentlj runt 
its cf'Urse in a day or two, and that, unless the Ian- 
eet be fearlessly empb.iyed in tbe verj- beginning, 
mortification and death viill ensue. If a stni^ 
lated Liipiure occasion tlic iliseasc, the same, sikI 
if possibh^ still stronger itfuaona exist for bleed- 
ing, piwiously to any attemps at reduction. Wlien 
certain (|uantiues are mentioni*d, it is always to be 
understood, that tbey ai*e applicable to robust men. 
Common si-nse will dictate the necessity of dimin- 
ishing tliem, as the patient may fall more or leu 
short of this descri)>tion. 

No. 1. (hi fitLctu re.— 'The yolk of one e«, eas- 
tor oil, 2 ounces. Mix them well, and add laven- 
der cmnpound, *i drachms, sugar, 1 ounce, water, 
;> ouiic-i^s. Mix tliem well. The dose is a table- 
s|»oohful every hour till it operates, or half the 
^ (juantiiy at once, the i-emainder in divided doses, 
i] if no passage is obtained after a space of four 
; hours. 



Si'm/ttoma. — A violent vomiting and parvingol 
bile, preceded by a pain in the stomach and bow- 
(See intbiniiiiation of tbe li\er. ) If piilriil sviii|>- i-ls, (|inck, weak ami tlultering pulse, heat, thirst, 
toiiis sbow tbeiuselves, meet tliem with the ivme- cold sweats, hiccups, and sometimes death in afev 
dies alruady direclecl for sucli cases. Kegular ex- 
ercise (on horseback, if pnsbible) should never ; 
be neglected by person** suliji.ct to this disease. i 



^iffue cake. 



boms. 

Treatment. — Wash out the stomach and boveb 
with copious draugbts of chamomile tea, barieror 
chicken water, kc. and inject clysters of tlie flame 
articles. Jiladders or bottles containing hot water. 
This is the viil;^ar~ap|)ellution for an cnlar<;ed slionhl be applied to the feet, and flannel cloths, 
cpleen, ami expresses, with iiiiuli brit f meaning, , \«i'mig out of hot spirits, be laiil over the stomach, 
the cause of the er)inplaint, as it gener:dly results .: Wben from the ipumtily of barley water, &C. that 
from ill-treated or ohstinate inienuilleiiLs. it is, ' has been liken, it is supposed tbat the stomach is 
however, not producliv<> of much nueasiness, and siiiliLieiilly cleared, gi\etwo grains of solid opiiim 
fi*e<piently disappears of itself. Tbe plan of tivat- in a pill, and ivpeat it eveiy lew hours as the ease 
inent, if there is acuti- p.'iin in tlu- pari, is lo bbiii, ; nt:t\ n ipiinr. ll the ueakness be very great, and 
purge, and blister. M il remains enhir;;ed after ; the sjiaMus so alarming as lu can sir h fear of tlie 
tbi», mercury may be i-esoricd to, as directed in ' imiiiediai.e result, tbe <piaiitity of opium may be 
chruuic inilammaiioii of tbe liver. ■ increasrd to six, eight or ten gi':iin8 at a dose for 

-^-^— un adult. I'i ibe pill will not remain in the Bl<i- 

Inflummutifin of t!te intrsiinr'st. J niacb, gi>e. eiglii\ (;i- nineiy drops of iaiuianuin, in 

Siwipiottts. — iSbai']) pain in tbe biivtels, wbieli a lalde-spiMintul of tbiii slaicb, by clyster, and rtS 
sliouis niiind tbe navel, and ubicb is increased by pt-al it as uften as may iie necessuiy. Fifty or siztr 
pressure, sudden loss of slreiiglb, VDiiiiliii;; of dark .drops of laudanum in a small ipiiintit.\ of strong 
colouivd, sometimes excrenieiililii -us lualler, cot- ,! niiiil tea, or I be <'ik-ivescing d."angbt, will frequent- 
tiveiie«.s, small, cpiick and hard puUc, high colour- i' 1} suci-.eed in allaying tbe irritation. If all tiiese 
ed urine. means fail, apjily a blister to the stomach. When 

Distin^iish it from cbolic, by the i)ain being in- ■ ibt: violence ul the attack is over, give castor oil or 
creasjMl by pressure, whereiis in cbulic it is lelicv- ; ibc oil inivlnre to carry off tbe bile that may re- 
ed by it. • main in tbe bu\^els. To complete the recovi-rj', 
Tvratmi'ut. — Tliis is another of those formidable i and I o guard :;gainst a ^-econd attack, a complete 
disea<eh tbat refpiire the nifisl acti>ely re<lueing ;■ casing of fiaiiinl i.s reipiisite, together with tbe use 
measures in tbe oiiMt. Fioni sixteen to lweiit\ j of vegetable bitters au<l tonics. Persons subject 
ounces <if bb)f)d ougbt lo be laken away at oiice, : to this tlisease, should be eauiious iu tlieir diet, 
and tbe patient placi-d in a Marin balii, after \ihicb : and a\oid exposure to moist cold air. 



a lai'ge l)lister should be applied to the belly. 
Kmnllivnt mid hxulivc civsters mav be iniecled i 



, ^ nysentery. 

fivm time to time, aud W tJie vomiting and irrila- Vv SifrnpComi. — Fever, frequent imall itoolay 
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inicd by prriptng, bearing down pains, tho 
iT^e cniisi-itiii<; ot' pure Imtoci or iiloud niid 
p, uiiiuftiniis ri'sciiibliiij; tin* sln-rds or wasli- 
i" r.trt !l ■■"•li, :i i-tjii-^iHtiC iJosin- Id ;<!» to stnol, 



tiuinjj inatttT is cxp^'llcd, opium, comtiincd wilh 
astriiii^cnts, is nfci-ssarv as in llur MiiiiLir iK'riod of 
d\Sfnlrrv. Tin" dii:1 .slinidd cunsisr, in \\\v bi*gin- 
nin|^, of rii'i', milk. smj;.i, N:c. aii<l MilisrijiKMilly of 
rfia.stctl i-liicki-ii. N\ Cik iir:iiiil\ aiid uatci*, or port 
tiii^iiitlj it sVmii a diiiirliaM or l;i\. I»y iIk* I'i'- wim- and \»:iti-i', iii:iy iH-c'iiiipiiiiy liic L-ldvki-ii tor a 
;ii;iiit;; ]>aii»», iiml tlic vinstant di-siif to cva- i coniioon di-ink. I'ui'sons siil»ji>(-t ii) vuinpliiiiits 
tlf li:i\it>ls, h\ tlio (!isi-li;ii't;<' iWclt' bcinj; ■ <»!' rliis kind, should dt.-liiid llnir lio\ii-I» tVmu the 
, or lU.iUi'r ''ii'iaki'd uiili l)l<M»d, ^Le. aolitui (it'eold, bv a II:ti»Mil shin, lUf il*cl and uIUlt 

r'-if-a'i!. — A*- d\S'.nli y\ or rijimdi lluv i"» al- ; parls of the body >h'i'.il«l :dso bi- kept unnu. 
■iIanw in llii-i louiilry ciMiiti.-rl<-ii «illi i-on- | Xn. 1. (\'niff>; nil.rtiin: — l*ri'|»;iivd chalk, • drs, 
I'dc ;i.i^iriiiu.iri.iii, ir uill W' pripi-r, in Most I'mT >ii^;ir, 1 ili':u-liiii, i-iih tlirui wi:ll lo;;t-llu'r in a 



idi'.d ill. pilii-nl :it (ho bi-i^io'.iii.^ 'it' llif 
.: c«uli-.ii, ii .wi \ii*, is nijui-iU- in i\|)':(iiuj; 
n'l.iti ■ii, :is iyj»hns syiii|it>iiu< s •nirliiiii-s Tni- 

\\ Ii- (III r It ))<■ tiion>rhi prndiiil t>) bli-i-d 
t, pji'.aliil il I.-'-'* ot' eiNtoi- oil, >\ ilh rlysUi's 
: *iisi'', auii jIii' ji;i[diiMli'ih (l" hli^l.-rs to tin* 
, all • iM iM.\i r !•!' uniilli-il. Ii' lh(.-:v is nnu-h 
lus Ml ihi* c niiniriK-i.-nuMit, the stiiiiiai-h ami 
\s ni.i^ II" v!i:in'»od hv li.ul.-v or jifi 



iij.»il:ii-, :in(l ;if|i|, ;;i:Hlu.i|ly, ol' niiK'ila;;c ot" };in« 
ar.iliir, I onni'<', w:ii. r, tt (•niici-i, la\t.iidi'r coni- 
poiMid. 'J di'afh:n<«. hiudiniiini, oU ilro'is. Tin- dosu 
is a lal)l«'-^p i-iiil'id "-Vi ry Iijur or olimur. Shake 
thi'h'iiiK- wi'll ln-l'ii-..- p I irin;^out ihcliijuid, orlbu 
chalk, uiii he at the hott •in. 



('Jtv. 



walir 

li\ th" III- "rJi and in il\ il'MS. Ah soon ;i«. 
itlffcivd. L;ii:.' a jjjiJiin or ti^o i:l' viliil opium: 
K r»'i- tt.-d. v» or '.':» dniji** of hoi'laoMnt in a 
•«|i • 'ul d xl t'hii-krii hrnih or '•liU'i'Ii, by i']\s- 
Tbi> MMiuuch may aT>o hi' bath'.-d with a ini\- 
>r «p:i-ii^ III' 4-.Hii;ili'>i- and l-iiidaninn, aii'l iln- 
i|-ii ri-<!ii«'>.tl h\ idl till' ni'-aiis ri v iinr-icndid 
i--<iu- «^ ni;it->nH in ch'ilt.r.i-niiu'hu-*. I'Im* 



S:n}}ftt'iri.\ — Aiohiii Miooliii* pai-i that twists 
rouml ihi- navrl. ih>r skin ot' the billy lirawn into 
halis, oh-lin.ili- nisiiMiii'ns, sointitinu-s a vtunitinu^ 
iit'i-xcri-nii-iit. l)i.^ii:i;;ni«h it trmn inilainniation ot 
tli(r hoMiI-, hy ihi" pain hiin;; rili"'\i'd by pressure, 
ami iVotu i.-thrr di->i asi.s hy the luL-^ling round tho 
na^^l, the skill h'in;; i!ra»n into halln, ^cc. 

'I'rr.i.'iii n!. — The \'*i-^^ ihiiij; lo be done iti this 

diM'a<><.: is li l^Im' :i lar^'.- dii>i- ':t laudannni in n lit- 

iijiihl I- iiioi-t "t^uiii atahic (list i|t«-i1 in milk, iK- pi-|i;K-rniiol ua(.<r, to opi n a \rin, and apply a 

I I'.j it i lU, harl'-v uati-r, Xi-. CUsteri ot' ihi; niii<«l:(iil oomIiIci- h' low lb-- navel. I'illv, si\ly or 

rfrrith -. ui(h till' .Lil'lili'Mi lit an ouiu-e ot si-\ cniv di\>p'« ol hiinlanuin inav hi: ''iien at once. 

mL a!i I r.ii-iity ilr>'|i>« <•!' landanuiii, ni.i\ bu a^ ihe paia is ni m- or le-^s \i'ihii(, ain] the doSu bu 

i*e ii.i.it'd M.\er.il limes in the da\. To- r<'|i-M(ed in a h.ill' hinr, uv l.ss tiiin', it'eaM: la not 

«r'i. i.ti.-i eml lit' the coinplaii.t, opiiun aiid [u.iciirrd. TIkj i{iiaiilil\ ot' Id xxl to )k: dra\m uill 

ij -;■!- Al'- piM|i<r ami inih'id Vieeeb-ary, takin,; alio ^\^. p^iiid tfH ihe same eiii Miosiaiit'e, taking into 

.i'iiHt!4' ei-lneiiis-* b\ oei:e«i«iiial ilur^i -« ol e-iiiiid'r:)^'!!! tin- -iri-ii^th nl ihe iialieiil. In severe 

<mI. I mv ihi: lalti-r enil ot' it, fur in the e.is-.-s, 10 onin-es i.iny he about tin- mark. During 

I' .-It.-- ce'iii ihi-y ui.nld be burli'ul. In this thiN lime, it' ihe lir-it duses oi' luMil.uiuni are t'uuna 

•il' ii aN r, it a ->ie\<;i-e leiie«iniU'«, (or eoiiMant inetii-elual in rethiein;; the pain, and it is very 

, ti j;-i III *l Mil I n-inuiii, anmlyni: clvnli-rs uill j;reat, i-ijjlily or nioity drnp^ may he j;i\en an u 

iiid i<-~ l'>d, or, uhai in more eif-.-clual, a coiiple eUsiler in a ;;ill of ^ruel, or \iarm water. One 

■i-i- -J" i-pi i:ii plae- d jiinl \*ithin tin- luiida- ! ;;re:H rule in llu! Irealinenl otenlic, where the iiaiii 

Til-' xiiii.iij-* asi. inj;enl-, uliirh are iiro|ii-r i.-* i xi-' --ix.*, !•%, lo e')iiliiMie ihe usi- ol" Opium in 

>iri:.:) n. ^l^ l.illi r •l.i.;ts, are I'lninl h. l-jw, I siieh iuerean-d do^e- ai will relieve it I — When 

lit 'i: ii>(..l uiUi p 'M uiiie anil uaUr, as a this is ohi-iined, c.isior oil hi lit'- moui!t and vha- 

I'T mu^t hr eiii'iiiVed lo OHin ihe h'iUila. 

In hdiou- L-iilie. \ihiu llu ri- is a \vimirmq: of 
hill-, till- eir<r\t.»eiii,- drau^hf, uiih lliiitv drops of 
l.iild.iniUit Ul.iy h>- laki-li, til i{-OiLlli^ >l'i|iuu'll, tu 
uhieh, iLiiiiii-U uniii^' oiit ot' » aitu spirits may be 
applii d. ^^ hell ihe \iiniilii-:; has alial>'d, tin: oil 
mi\Un'i- .ir the pilU h> hiu ^h-iidd In- Uiken initil u 
['rei; di'^rhar^e i^ pivn-uii-i!. 11, niJlMilhstaiMlin}f 
our endI-a^onr^, the ilis>-.i<.i- pjueied^ to sueli an 
I \l. Ill as tn indui e a \uMi= oi^ (•l\-\«-remi'til. the tiK- 
hiiei-o i\\ "il r iiiU'l he tri.d, oi' ;ei alli-iiipt Im' in:ido 

t'liill the iiilesliM- .^Nuih w.iiiii uaii r. 1 hisisilmi; 

ii.t:"\t,i •.rlur. h\ lorcildy inj -t'.in;^ il in Lir^^e i|0.ihtilies. at the 

t\i.i;'T:j — -IJ. ;i ■!• I iii-l lai-e di-i barges it' a same lime tht- patu-nl j%viall.>\\s as muvli :e« lo is 
-&tr> rit i.<iii ■!• ni.i;i< r \*\ -l ->'l,.itl- i>i|i d Mith :ihh-. In this wa\, uith a pr>ip< r »yriii,;i . 1^' KmI- 
•IC M' *'. I I '-imMiii^ liiii-- in till' h iHi-ls. 
-li.'iH-:/.' — -It Till- i!i<' fi- .lii-ilr m e>dd, a 
!«■ « A !(. 1 li ilk i.iix'oi -, No. 1, »ill t':e- 
' ■ if. It 1-, h-iw« ■•' r. » -ui* toil's 
iiii .11 ■ III Me i-l I ■« i>!y ^1 .oil" 
1 :ii' -I -eii ii lo !ii.-Ai Is III •- i.i'- 



':■/;••■.;■ .'. — (lli.dk nii.\ture, ^ "lUncei. ruutiire 
• I. I -';.•■ hin. I iritiai.i'i;i vtati r, J <iunn -., l.iu- 
II. ^ ■! .1- fii-i. 'I II" d"«i' I-* a lihh -s|i-ii»i,i'id 
t.. ' !i ■ii:>. Ill ntlv !:■ r it U; ei. '-ai'V .-— Or, 
ti'iwi'iii I .'! elj'i. J "II iLe-i. 1 akf t •! o li a- 
»lal III .1 l.!tl«- ]i'jrt. .lire.' iierv huiir, or ol't<n- 
r*.i| ii;> •!. — Or. 

r*K'. • 1 '.:■■♦■» I I, '.' I ^raiti-i, einri.iiieni wa'er, 
•t»*«^, M'll'ii'- 'li kill), 1 drachm, ^n^ar, 'J 
lilt. 1 -I hi' Utk'-n at KikCi'. 



III 



lulls II i\e III en oiii k'l <s>lt.ll\ iiilr-'tlmi d. In al' ease* 
lit rolir, Mbiii ihei'i l-. oIiMihali- e-i-ti^eiies*'. i»n ex- 
amiiiaii:in ul thi- tuiel iioeiit sh 'OJil he maMe Hiili 
lln- I'll.;- r. Il" th- r-' .ii e ai.\ ha: I, ih\ |-i'.riSi.f 
I \i :• iiii !ii th- ix-, ih- ^ lilt h>- 1 1 III i\i d iilher hv 
Ih'- liii^; ; ■•!' to- li.OK.i- -l a «[i-»';i. 

rii'i-e '..hi .i!i- sii'-j.-il t-' e »ln' sill uld .»\oid 
tiii.iiiil i| l.<| I -I . -'I I I" iiiui'.i a- p-.ssi\il ■, *e- 
jii'ti'il I . ..!; Il at^> .\ ' \M II I hit h-. d. aiid lak-- eare 
ii'il I • I xji i-i' ih 11. ■« h- -i lo e ild am' »• I. "ri»«:" 
h iM'-l - <li >>.hl 1 1- ■• I 'i- .ill iv\> d Id 11 'II il'l i- i^tue. 

/*'.'.','.:; ■ /'/ . — Ol eal IIII 1 anil j il.i)i, laeh 10 
UnuO', i'ii.ii'!i, ..i.i' ^1=111 .iimI a h.tlt. l.iil^ir ^m* tn-, 
hail a ;;iaiii.i'd ■•! aiii.^eid. f-hi* 'Irn^i. M.'^v vtw. 
■ed by DM . •- -jr^Wui h^, uiut in tiie \.i\wv Ma;i'.« whole intn a ina^s. To W- VaVvw 'A v>V\kLC, ^A <^V(>v^ 
' ^ Iruui i»l»al 11 ti'^}',) "/i*-"" « »«i,k im- i it in pilLs \\ \\w ^tiilu'nl \>rufcr 'i\. 



\\ |i«.' J' 'lid 
•**;» I • !» .;: ■ 

.r.4«-.j; M I, .Il ,, 

{i ..);-.«' .\> , .11 f . 'i-if ■li "i I'll r-.n >i. i>i:hi 
f 1 .n » i I.I * ii' ! , .,\.'\ i"-pi ■ li il.aiip,h: ■« 
r? L- «. * ii , 1 -lii ! •■! i." tl hiiiili', il i* 
ttl t-i.-i i; '.-■■-•«■ I I- I ■■■II "linn. I'i.-r lli 



.1 -.. 

. : ■ ■ l-i ■,■'! 

p'lrji «■ ii- ■. Il ' 'o •• '■• I' ' .;r.iOi'« "I D i*- r " 

rfi..j\ :i i'H.-tV iij.;l.l. Ill 11,.: ia:i '.■d not II 

. aii« ihii-.- I I « ■■• rii.ii- .,\^'V ii. |l'uiirin> 

K u'lw , !;• •* i< a-i iiii'< t\- \\. \\ h--ii II is ih-- 
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Painier^i colic, 

Sttmptomf.'—VMn and weight in the bellj^ belch- 
ing, c(»nstHnt flcsire to ko to stool, which ii inef- 
fccliinl, (|iuck contracted i»iUse, t)ie bellj liecoines 
pMinful to the touch, and is drawn into knots, con- 
fitHut colic pains, the patient sits in a bent i>osition, 
afti-r a while |HiIsr ofimrt, or of the whole body. 

'IWatfnfnt.-^'i*hi% disease is but too apt to end 
ill iiaUr, h«Ting the liands and limbs contracted 
luid iisirloss. In every case of colic, whose symp- 
Liims rv-Mrtnhlc the above, if the person has been 
oxiM)M*(i i» K'»d in any of its slia|)es, all doubt on 
the .siihji-ct vanishes. 

If fi-(iin the violence of the attack an inflamma- 
tion tif (he boweh be feared, bleed accorfIiii{^ to 
the H^«', hic, of the patient. Give laudanum in 
hii-Ko (I')st-!i, and rub the belly «eM wiih warm sjii- 
rils, and place him in a hath an hot as he can bear 
it. As soon an he is well dried, and has rested in 
bed a fr.w minutes, take him up, and (IhsIi a bucket 
of cold water over his belly and thij^hs, or mix 
an ounce of calcined magnesia in a pint of milk, 
and give a wine-gU«»!<ful every half hour, until ease 
is obtained. If this, with ca&tor oil by the mouUi 
and in clysters, will not produce a stool, apply a 
laj^> blister to the bidly. As sorm as the symptom ft 
are somewhat abated, vastoroil or laxative clusters ' 
niav be retioiled to for the puipos(> of keeping the ! 
iKNiy oiM'U; and to G:nard against a ix>tum, small : 
doses of opium bhotiTd be taken from time to time. 
Bitters, the iliifcivnt pre{>«ration8 of iron, hark, 
kc. aru neci'ssai-y to restore the strekigih of the 
•yHteni. A modem physician of great eminence, 
reconimcn«ls, (in all cases, where the disease is 
clearly owing to le.nd) a salivation, by rubbing in, 
on the wrists, night and morning, one drachm of 
fetroug mercuiial ointment« 



\ 



JVornu. 
Stttaptom9. — Intolerable itching at the nose, 
aometinies at the fundament, disiigrecable breath, 

f finding of the teeth and alarting during sleep, 
lardness of the belly, gniduul emaciation, colic, 
and sometimes c^invu'lsions. 

Ti'eatmerU, — 'I'his will var}' according to tlic 
kind of worm that is to be destroyed. They arc 
of three kinds: 

The 10 f lite thread -worm 
Resembles a small piece of white thread, and is 
\isually found near the fundament, at the lower end 
of the guts, where it produces a contraction of Uie 
parts, and a most intolerable itching. Clysters of 
lime water will frequently bring whole nests of 
them awav, and procure instant relief. The line- ; 
ture of aloes, below, however, is by far the l>est \ 
K-niedy known, for not only this, but the round 
worm. 

'Hnctwre of ahet. — Socotorine aloes, 1 ounce, 
liqimrice, 2 ounces, corian<ler seeds, half an ounce, 
|pn, 1 pint. Digest in a bottle for a week, shak- 
ing Cie bottle frequently, then strain. The dose 
fur a 'shild is a tea-siK)onful ever)- morning, for an 
vtlult >.wo table-s^ioonsful, with half the quantity 
t>f a strong decoction of the Carolina pink root 
The round vform 

Occu(/ies the small intestines and sometimes the 
stoniudi. It is of various lengths, from 3 to 8 or 
more inches. If the tincture of aloes fail to re- 



7Vu (ate worm 
Inhabits the whole of tne internal canal, and b»i ^ 

?uenly defies all our efforts to get him ontoflL «>,'. 
^rge doses of spirits of turpentine, from one to ' ' 
two ounces, in barley water, Iiavc been advantjige- 
ously employed for tliis purpose. If the spirits o> 
turpentine be tried, large Quantities of gruel oi 
barley water :»hould be use(I with it, in onler to 
prevent its irritating the stomach and kidneji. 

By whatever means these troublesome guests sra 
got rid of, the imtient should be careful to strengthen 
his system and bowels, by a course of bark, bitlers, 
wine, &c. and to use a great proportion of aikiinal 
ttied in his diet. Repeated purging with c^ilorod 
is, ]>eHiap8, as effectual a remedy fur worms as we 
have, pailicularly if succeeded by the pink ruut tu. 

liifammation of the IHdnryt. 

SymfUomt. — Deep sealed |iain in llie small of the 
back, urine higti-cohnired and small in quantity, 
sometimes bloody, sickness at tlie stoniach, t<> 
mi ting. 

Trentmeiit. — This will depend ujion the canse. 
If it proceed fruuk gntvt^l, the plan to be pnrkued 
will be detailed under that head. If it ariM* from 
any other, bleed the patient freely, repeat it in ten 
or twelve hours, if necessar)*, and put him into a 
warm bath. Twenty grains or more of ilie uva- 
ursi, with half a gram of opium threi'; times a day, 
accompanied by small quantities of wamt barley 
or rice water, is one of the most valuable remedies 
we are in ]>ossession fif. The dirt, during the at- 
tack, shoulcl consist of mucilaginous drinks only, 
which muAt be frequently taken, notw ithsUinding 
they may be rejected by vomiting. 

Gravd. 

Svmptomt. — ^A fixed pain In the loins, nambnesf 
of tiie thigh, constant vomiting, retraction of the 
testicle, urine small in quantity, voided with pain, 
and sometimes bloo<1y. As the gravel |»asseB from 
the kidney into the bladder, the (lain is so acute as 
to occasion fainting, &c &ce. 

Treatment. -^\\\vivi\ the (Mtient freely, and put 
him into a warm bath, where he should remain 
some time. Meanwhile an emollient mnd anodyne 
clyster should be got ready, which must be gi«en 
to him as soon as he leaves it. Clothl wrung out of 
decoctions of herbs or warm suirits and water, 
should be applied to the part, auu small quantiliea 
of warm gum arable tea or bariey water be taken 
frenuently. A grain of opium, every two hours, 
will be found useful. Strong coflfec, without sugar 
or cream, sometimes acts like a charm in loothmg 
Uie (win: twenty drops of tlic spirits of turpentine, 
taken on a lump of sunir every half hour, is said, 
by high authority, to Jo the same. If the irrira^ 
tiou of the stomach is very g^'at, the efferveacing 
draught, with SO or 40 drops of laudanum, may be 
tried. When the pain, &c. is somewliat aibated, 
the bowels should be oiiened with castor oil. The 
uva-ursi, as before mentioned, is one cS the most 
valuable remedies in all diseases of the kidneys 
that we have. Blisters in all such cases are never 
to be applied. Persons subject to this distressing 
complaint, should be careful to avoid acids and 
fermented liquors of all kinds, including the red 
wines, beer, pickles, &c. For a common drink, 
taken in decoction, |j soft water, or the seltzer and soda waters are to 




nn-aus liave failed, tobacco leaves, pounded with \i- i 

nt'j^tr juid umA'icd to the belly, have produced the \ 

ilfwvd tfll'Lt. \\ 



Jnjlammation of the Madder. 
Symptonu.— Pain and sw elliiig of tlie bMder 
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ttw pun increased bj pressure, a freqneAt desire to 
nake water, which either comes away in small 
^asnlittes or is trttally suppressed. 

'IWtitment. — Blee<l the patient freeljr, According 
to his aj^ and strength, and put him m the warm 
bsth. Iiiject roucilH^iuous and laxative clysters, 
soil pursue the exact plan of treatment that is re- 
commended for the rause from which it may pro- 
teed. Sec suppression of urine. Sec 

jyiJicuUy of urine. 

Svmptonu. — A fnM|iieut desire to make water, 
itlrnded with ]iiun, heat, and difficulty in doing so{ 
1 fulness in the bladder. 

TreaUnenl. — If it arise from simple irritation 
by bliftcrs, kc plentiful draughts of warm liquids, 
as ;:um arabie nr barley water will be sufficient to 
reincivc it. If from any other cause, a bladder half 
Sllrd »iUi warm water, or cloths wrung out of a 
warm ilecoction of herbs, should be kept constantly 
applied over the parts, and mild clysters of thin 
be frequently injected. 



Suppreation of urine. 
Sinmptvmi. — I'atn and swelling of the bladder, 
violent aiifl fruitless attempts to niake water, at- 
tended with excruciating irain, &cc. 

7Vealiiim/.— As a total suii]>ression of urine is 
■IwOTs attended with considerable danger, thei*e 
thodwl be no delay in endeavouring lo remove it. 
Tbe irst ste]i is to bleetl the patient, who should 
lamuNliately after be placed in the warm bath. 
Wblie he is there, a laxative anfl anotlyne clyster 
miMC be got ready, which is to be given as soon as 
he leaves it, and frequently rei>eated. In Uie mean 
liroe the warm fomentations, and blatlder of hot 
water must be ke|ii applied, and Uie mixture below 
be taken every tlirce or four hours. If there be any 
difteuily in procuring it, twenty drops of laudanum 
IB a little warm baney or rice water, or a decoc. 
tioa of tJie danfleliun, will answer in stead. Warm 
•veet oil or milk and water may be injected ui> the 
onrthra, and 6 or 8 grains of camphor in a little 
Bulk be taken everv hour. 

K no relief is obtained by these means, apply 
■ov or ice to the bladder, or make the patient 
■and on a coM brick, or stone {mvement, and dash 
cold vBler over his thighs, and if this fail, try the 
tabneeo eljstcr, which sometimes succeeds after 
every thing else has been resorted to in vain. If a 
och^er can be procured, try to pass it into the 
Vbdoer while in the hath. If the {uitient himself 
OMiot do it, let a handy friend attempt it; if foiled 
U one {losition, trv another, success is of the ut- 
■uNt iftoportaiice, {or Uiere is nothing but an ope- 
rihoB, in lite event of its not being obtained, that 
tarn save life. 

In every case of suppression of urine, the order 
of tvmrdiVs then are, blood-letting, the warm bath, 
luauvtrs and anmlyne clysters, fomentations, or 
bbddvrs half filled with warm water over thi' lower 
Wily, cam|ihor and milk every hour, or every three 
hoDTi, paasing ttie catheter, dashing cold water 
over the thighs and legs, or applying snow or ice 
is rhe blailder, and lastly, the tobacco clyster. 

vVLTfaire.— 'Mucilage of gum arable, I A ouoec, 
olive oil, i drachma. Hub them well together^ aud 
idd ether, 1 draehm, laudanum, 30 drops. 

JneoftUuuncjf 9/ urine. 
Jj io pi t io g.— An involuntary dribbling or flow of 



It ariiet from a relaiation or 

of the pnrCa, use the cold bath daily, ap- 

Mitf ti I bctvecn the fundament and the bag, 

Ip hirk And chc di/TereaC tonioii 




as iron. Sec. recommended In indigestion. Twenty 
or thirty grains of the uva iu*si, twice or three 
times a day, with half a pint of lime water after 
i;ach dose, may also be tried. If the disease is oe- 
casinned by a palsy of the parts, the tincture of 
Spanish flies may be of senice. If a stone in the 
bladder is the cause, apply to a surgeon to cut it 
out In the mean time, some kind of vessel should 
be attached to the yard, to receive the urine, in m> 
der to prevent it from excoriating the parts. 

Stor»e in the bladder. 

Symptoms. — ^A frequent desire to make water, 
which comes away in small quantities at a time, 
and is oflen suddenly interrupted, the last drops of 
it occasioning pain in the head of the yard, riding 
over a rough i-oad, or any irregular motion or jolt- 
ing, causes excruciating pain and bloody urine, ao- 
conii>anie(l with a constant deure to go to stool, 
itching of the fundament, a numbness in the thighs, 
Sec, ix'traction or drawing up of the testicle. 

Treatment. — Cutting out the atone is the only 
remedy. 

Diabetes f or an immoderate fivw of urine. 

Symptoma.'^Ynn\MMVk\. discharges oT large quan- 
tilies of urine, which is sometimes of a sweet taste, 
skin dry, bowels costive, appetite Toraeious, weak« 
uess, and gradual eniaciution of Uie whole body. 

Treatment. -^'Y\iii ]>rincii>al remedy for the cure 
of tliis di&eabc, consists in confining the [latient to 
a diet composed exclusively of animal food. Blis- 
ters may, also, be up]ilied over the kidneys, and 
kept open with the stivin ointment The presorin- 
tion below has iiroved eminently successful. The 
carbonate of ammonia, in doses of 11 or IS grains 
tliree times a day, is strongly recommended, upon 
high authority. In addition to these, opium in li- 
beral doses, exercise on h(»rseback, the ncsh-brnili, 
and flannel next the skin, are not to be neglected. 
The bowels should be kept open by rhubarb. 

7'r^«rnp/io;i.— Penivian bark, uva ursi, of eaeh 
sA) grains, opium ^ grain. Make a powder, to be 
taken three times a day with lime water. 

Ih'opsu of the belly. 

Symptoms. — A swdling of tlie belly, from wi^ 
ter contained in it, preceded by a diminution of 
urine, dry skin, and oppression at the breast 

Treatment. — One of the most valuable remedies 
for dropsy is found in the elaterium, ooe-fotuth of 
a grain oif which is a dose. As it is a most acUve 
article, it is proper to begin with one-sixteenth of 
a gniin daily, which may be cautiously inenataed td 
a fourth, or'till it is found to exert its full powers by 
bringing away large watery stools. From an ounce 
to an ounce and a half of cream of tartar, dissolv- 
ed in water, and taken daily, has frequently sue- 
eeeded in removinc; the complaint As ohjectioni 
arc sometimes made to the quantity of this latter 
article, A an oz. of it, with 1 or Sgrs. of gamboce, 
ever}' other day, may be subsiitute«l for it six 
grains of calomel, with one or two of gnmboce* 
taken twice or three times a week, have eured tne 
diK'ase. iSathing the feet before goinr to bed, and 
taking iminediauly after 40 grains of I>over'B pow- 
der, by pro<Iucing copious sweating, has produced 
the same effect. 

Dropsy is, notwithsUnding, a diffieolt disenae to 
cure. It must be attempteu, however, by the uae 
of sueli articles as we have mentioned, beginninf 
with tlie first, and if it fail, proceeding to the next 
and so on. If the swelling increases to sueh SA 
extent as to be absolutely insupportable, send for a 
surgeon to draw off \be ««ucv. KX ^9ea <mK>»a^ 
the dueaae, \hc Mxent^ nwiDi^ ^mto*«^*^ 
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ivftored by t>at%, wine, and the tome plan recom- 
mended for indigestion. 

Tympany. 

Symptom*. — ^Thc symptoms of tympany, or a 
collection of air cither in the intestines themselves 
or ill tlie cavity of the bcllv, are more or less Bra- 
dual in their approach. When the disease lies 
within the intestines, it conunenoes with wind in 
the stomach and bowels, which keeps up a con- 
stant rumbling, belching, Sec, colic, oostiveness, 
diminution of urine, want of appetite, &c. Wlien 
it is in the cavity of t)ie belly, and oatside the in- 
testines, the swelling is much greater, and very 
elastic, when it is struck, giving a hoUow sound 
like a dnim; there is no belching, &c. 

'/YeatmefU. — ^If the complaint is within the in- 
testines, keep the nozzle of a clyster-pipe up the 
fundament, to permit the wind to (>ass through it, 
in order to diminish the pressure on the bowels. 
SVarra mint tea, ginger, horse-radish, ether, Cay- 
enne pepper, spices and essential oils, with laxa- 
tive medicines and clysters, should be freely used, 
with a moderately tight broad bandage round llie 
belly. If tlicse means do not answer the end, warm 
and active ])Ui*ges must be resorted to, such as the 
comiKHind tincture of senna or jala^. If no relief 
is obtained, and the costivcncss continues obstinate, 
Apply pounded ice to the belly. Rubbing it with 
turpentine may, also, prove useful. It is very apt 
to terminate in dcatlu 



GonorrhaOf or clap. 

Symptomt.'-'K tingling sensation at the end of 
the yard, which swells, looks red and inflamed, 
followed by a dischurge of matter that stains the 
linen, first of a whitish, then of a yellow or green 
colour, a scalding pain in making water, involun- 
tanr and painful erections. 

Treatment, — There are two kinds of this affco- 
tion, the mild and the virulent The first is of so 
trivial a nature, that plentiful draughts of any 
soothing liquid, as barley >vutcr or flaxseed tea, 
with a low diet, are sufllcient to remove it The 
second produces eflVcts more or less violent on dif- 
ferent persons, and occasionally I'csists for months 
every iHimedy tliat can be thought of. If there be 
much pain and inflammation in the (lenis, apply a 
bread and milk poultice to it, take a dose of salts, 
and lose some blood. This is the more necessary 
if in consequence of the swelling of the foreskin it 
cannot be drawn back, or being back, cannot be 
drawn forward. In the mean time, take pretty 
large doses of the balsam copaivse, (huly. A very 
low diet should be adhered to, and the patient re- 
main perfectly quiet 

A painful incurvation of the yard, called a chor- 
dee, may be relieved by dipping it into cold water, 
or surrounding it with clotiis soaked in laudanum. 
To prevent it, take 50 or 60 drops of the latter ar- 
ticle on going to bed. 

If in consequence of violent exercise, or strong 
injections, the testicles swell, confine the patient 
on his back, bleed and purge him. Pounded ice 
or snow, or cloths dipped in cold vinegar or water, 
should also be applied to the parts, and a very low 
diet strictly observed. If, from the same cause, 
the glands in tlie groin are enlarged, treat them in 
like manner. 



Gleet, 



^ Symptomt, — ^Tlie weeping of a thin glairy flui^ 

like tlie white of an egg, from the penis, caused by 

A long continued olap. 

TivaimerU. — ^A gleet rs exceedingly difficult to 

get rid of, and HvqueatlY deoes every'efibrt that is 

JOMde £fr dut purpose, i( must be attempted, how- 



ever, by the daily use of the cold bath, and 90 
drops 01 the muriated tincture of iron, taken three 
Umes a day, for months, in a glass of the cold in- 
fusion of bark. Hie best ad\ice to be given ia 
this case is to apply at once to an intelligent vir- 
geon. 

Involuntary emissicnt. 

Symptom*. — An involuntary' emission of semes 
during sleep, inducing great emaciation and de- 
bility. 

Treatment. — Abstain from all sexual induleenee 
and lascivious ideas or books, sleep on a hanfbed, 
use the cold bath daily, witli a generous and nour- 
ishing diet. Chalybeate water an<] all the different 
preiiarations of iron, with the cold infusion of barl( 
and. elixir of vitriol, as dii^cted for indigestiou, 
should be fi'ccly employed. 

Stricture*. 

Symptom*, — A difficulty in passing water, which, 
instead of flowing in a full stream, either dribbles 
away, twists like a corkscrew, or s])lits and forks 
in two or three directions. They are occasioned 
by stroufi: injections, long continueil or ill treated 
clap. Ihe cause, however, is not always to b« 
satisfactorily ascertained. 

Treatment. ^-VrocMve several hou|;ies of different 
sizes. Take the lai*gest one, dip it in sweet oil, 
and pass it into the urethra till it meets with the 
stricture, then make a mark on the bougie, so that 
when it is withdrawn, you can tell how far down 
the passage the obstruction exists, and havin|: as- 
certained tliis, take tlie smallest one, well oiled, 
and endeavour to pass it an inch or two beyond the 
stricture. If this can be accomplished, let it re- 
main so a few minutes. This must be reiMrated 
every day, letting the insti'umcnti'emain somewhat 
longer each time it is passed, and after a few ilavs, 
using one a little larger, and so on progressively, 
until the largest one can be introduced. If tliis 
fails, apply to a sui*gcon, who will destroy it wiih 
caustic 



Syphilis^ or pox. 

iS^i/m/>/onu.— Chunci-es and buboea are among 
the nr»t symptoms of this dreadful malady, which, 
if not cllecked, goes on to cause an ulceratetl 
throat, nodes, a destruction of the bones and cartil- 
ages of the nose, and the palate. The voice is 
lost, the hair falls off, foul spi*eading ulcers show 
themselves all over tlie body, the stench of which 
is insupportable, and before he dies, the miserable 
victim to it becomes a loathsome mass of comip- 
tion. 

A chancre at first resembles a pimple, witli a 
little pit or depression containing matter, which 
soon becomes an ulcer, with an im^gular thickened 
edge, covered with a tough, ash-coloui'ed matter, 
the basis of which is lianl and surrounde<l by in- 
flammation. It is generally found on the foreskin 
or head of the yard. 

A bubo is an cnlai*gemcnt of a gland in the 

Sroin, beginning in a small hai*d lump, not bigger 
lan abcan,aiid increasing to the size of a hen^s egg. 
A node is a hard tumour formed on a bone. 
Treatment. — Apply at once to an intelligent 
physician. If this be impossible, confine the {la- 
tient to an extraordinar\' low diet, and k(.^p tlie 
parts clean. A strong decoction of guaiacum and 
sarsaparilla may be used daily, and all stimulating 
substances must be avoided. Every one has aome 
infallible receipt to cure this disorder; but in nine 
cases out of ten the remedy proves worse than the 
disease. As for tlie chancres, touch them with 
lunar caustic, and apply a l^ittle piece of rag to 
them, uaeared w vvlki t«d ^c^tv^ivato ointment. If 
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(her are attaatcd iiiulor the foreskin, which ts held » 



over the head of the yard by a permanent phy 
it (the fori-skiti) mu&t he slit up. It' thcrt^ is a 



Cancer oftha testich. 



rniosis, j Sifmptomi.'—'Vhe testicle is enlarged, hardened, 
a bubo, j cmp:{i7 and unequal in its surface, nninful on be* 
:i;iplv ihirtj li't-chvs, and thru i-o\et' it ^ilh s^jwral ' inj; hamUi'd, ^illi irn'j^ular pains sliootin;; up t)ie 
li!i<>tir>, 'iik: uIUt another. If this drx's not prt'- | K'**''"* "'^'* ^''*-' hack, without any pt\ vioub innain- 
\iiit ii> iiirri-:iKin<r, and tht> forinalinn of inattcr is ii niulion, disease, or cxtrrnal violence. 
iiii \i>:i)»Ii', apply i>oultices to it, and as soon as a !| TrmtmrtU. — Apply immediately to a surgeon. 
t'.iuT nation can be frit, let out its contents by sitvt;- | Castration, and that ut an early sta;<^« of the dis- 
i:.l ^null nuhctures through the skin with a sharp I case, is the only remedy that can save life, lie 
I-iiicei. 'I o ai'Hist in the evacuation, press a soft cani^ul, however, to distinguish it from sifnide 
»;iougi.* gently on the tumour. j; swcllin}; of the testicle by iiiliainroation, blowa, ecc. 

' Which sec. 



Cancer of the yard. 

.Sumfttonu. — A small tumour, like a wart, upon j Jmpotencu. 

\\v' lu-»d fif the yard or foreskin, followed by in- ' This is of three kinds. The first ariset fron) an 
ili:uiiiAtionaiMl ulceration, which discharges a thin :' original defect in the organs of generation, llie 
•'iM;;rt'eablt* fluid; after a time, a cancerous fungus I second, from local debility of the parts, brought 
1" pr.)dut-eil, attended by a most intolerable burn- ;' on bv excessive vcneiy, nnatiisin, or some precrd- 
iti^ a>iil ilitiiing ]>ain. i' ingtlisease, while the thiitl originates from fear, 

/ 'i fu/iik'H/. — Apply at once to a surgeon, vho ■ excess of {uission, or want of confidence at the mo- 
Vill cut it out — tieaih is the only alternative. 1 1 ment of coition. 

The first is incurable. The second mu?t be treat- 
c<l by llic gi'iu ral ])nnc.ipKs and reineilies point- 
ed out for n"-li)rin^ tlic strtriiglli of the system, 
I consJMiiig of the cold l>:tth, pivpanitions of iron, 
. bui'k, <-lixir of \iti-i(d, generous dii-t, exercise, and 
by sleaililv av(»iding the causes which may have 
. prodiic'd it. The n'inedtfs for the thinl must be 
sought for in ralniing i-xci's^ive agitation, and ae- 
ijiiiring, by haMls of intimacy, that confi<Iencc they 



Vfnrvt'ul tenrtn. 
(*Pop4 of those animal mushrooms sometimes ' 
•;iriu<^ up round the head of the yani, or on the ' 
f rr^kiii. If Hat, they may be tleslrovt-d by caiis- 
i«-, if mounted on a stem or foot-stalk, by tying a 
^-ce of tliread tightly round it. 



This is a cninphiint who«: svmptoms nearly re- i arc sure to produce, 
•''iiilile the M.-condary ones ot pox, consisting of . 
U rdi-y on the skin, pains at nij^ht, ulcers in the 
ti-rfith, ice. ^cc. Owing to the liberal use of culr>- 
n*-!, it is now a ^ery common disease, which is 
:i-'l'iriitly confounded, (even by medical men) 
• i'ii ^-t.tiine syphilis. 

Tr^uthtfnt. — Abandon every mercurial prepara- | ly the first that are noticeil. It is ncca^ionallr, 
tifvi, tiw; liic decoction of giiaiacum and sarsa{mri 11a, " however, pi-rctili-d liy all those attendant on in«li« 
<i« warm bath, and a mild nounhhing diet. If gestion. In the at] \,ui(.-ed stages chalky lumps are 
I'i««>i'iI'-.rt'move to a healthy situation in the c 
'rv. |r \% uko necessary* to take an occasional 
T^itiTc of the Aowcrs of sulphur or of rliubarb. 



Cout. 

Svmjttnmx.—V'MW in the small jfunts, generally 

in the ball of the ^reat toe, the i>ai1s swollen and 

reil, tlif attack conting on in tlie night Such art) 

the striking symptoiu*' of this di'-ea^e, and general- 



Drohjtft of th^ btiir, 

Sinnfttomt.-'—X collfclion of water, which is first 
pTuinil at the bottom «»f the bag, increasing in 
^tf ai it advances upwartls, and f'Tming a tumour 
'•f tJM- t^ui\t*' of a |Mrar. If exaniineil as iliivcled 
f-rrfrriji^y of llie belly, the wa\y mittion may be 
f'lL arid if a candle be placed behind it, it becomes 
J*rtlT transparent. 

I'^-nttm^nt. — TIk" only eertain cure is an opera- 



oun- .. formed in the joints. 

pur- ji Trc(itmcnt.-Ai the patient bo young, vigorous, 
j. having the disi'a>e for the first time, bleed and 
: puiye him, confine him to a l(»w diet, and treat it 
exactly as an intlainiuation ari^ng from any other 
caiiiie. To pi-ocure sweating, 1 K)> er's powifer may 
be taken on i;oiiig to hi d. As ^oon as the inHam- 
malion, by these means, is re<Uiced, use th«; cold 
bath, and' take slnuig exircisi" on fo<ft, daily ,— 
avoid high seasom d fnnd, fi alher beds, wine, acida 
attd ferinrnted liipiors, for the remainder of your 
life! Gout is the child of iiuhdence and intem- 
(>erance, and to avoid it, the above means mutt be 
einpU)Vrd,and steailily jM-rseveix-d in. 

It', fiowever, the {Mitn-nt is old or infirm, and 



'"Af for *liich, at tliert; it no pressing danger, 
•;»plT ti a surgeon. There are ihrtH: species of _ . 

">ii ilmijay, in one of which the water is contained ■ subject to regular fits of it, he must not b«' handled 

the ' to nniehlv. The most perfect rest slumld be ol>- 



*>'hin tb** lining of the bag; another, within 

"^■nng of the sinrrmatic wird, and the third, in . servtd^ and the parts lightly coverctl with fleecy 
->cr|lubr membrane of the bag. The fir^l we .' h»)siery, and flannel cloths welted with the hition 
ij**- RirntirMieil; tin; s«-c(»nd occurs most fit -ipiently i: ImIowJ maile milk-witrni. The bowels should Ih: 
»- rkililieri, it M>njetimcs, however, is found iii o^K-ned with some wann latxative. In a rraular fit 
•Julti, ar»i] vi.rr much re-^-mbks a luplure. The " oi the gout, this i^i all tlmi cm he done. The de- 
^'•••iiMrit \% tf»e same as in the first. The thinl gretr of warmth that is applied to the |»art, must lie 
f^y l#r dirfin^nishcd by a doughy feel and int-gu- " regulated by the liiliiij;^ i»ft hi- patient, who, if 
l*r tha{K-. It is to be cure«l by small punctures ; weak, may use a noiii iahing diet, it strong, a more 
■I'-h the |Kiifit cf a lancet, to let out the water, and ,; abstemious one. 

l» taspeudiug the testicle. It from anv c;inM*, the disease leaven the extre- 

^— : miliis and iVies to Uie vl'imach, ajiply iiiiistard 

Rn'.arzt'd fpermatic vein, poultices ami hlinti r^ to the h"les ut the fi-et and 

Shttt'tonu. — .V hani knotty and iiiTgular twel- '| ankles, gi\e hn-ge iIkm-h ,if ether and laudanum, 

laf^^oT the VI in, which sontetimes incivast-s to a !' hot wine, hnmiU, K*: and enile:»vour by all such 

'means (including the hut bath) to send it back 
agtiin. 

If thr head br the part it is transferred tn^ iwA 
aiMink'XV W vii-oi\\ue\\ \ix '\\, VjkVif Sk^Vj \V w *» 



sizr. \\ hen lying down, the sw elling di- 
■kimiihri, whicli distinguitlies it from a dnipsy of 
Atperti. 
iVculnryil. — fMitpciid the ti'Sticles, or kei'p the 




M hiabMck; applT Jotiooj of lv»d naler to i ounces ol \i\»»o*\ «t\iiwAv.»ve\N , *w\ V^« ?^''*^KL 



tit 
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tetorBptopi nlti. 11^ hi t feir Ii0iir% the 

pgtinit ii not idlef«d« tbelwM oontlooiiigco^ 
«d and uABfiil, tnd tbe fnlie fdl snd l|irobbiiig» 
Uted him anin to the Mnoant of 10 or tt ooiieet, 
aid eppllj ooid ▼faiegar tad water eomtaDtly to the 
part 

Oma ibfiofi.— AleoboL 3 ounces, eamphor mix- 
ture, 9 onneriy reader tne whole mllk-wanii by 
adding a mfielent qtuttti^ of boiling 



J^MmmQtQrjf rheumatUm, 
Sjimpimm.'^Wn, awdling and inflammation In 
iome^me (or leferal) of the larger joinita. The 
pain ddftmg from one part to ano^lea^ all the 
ajrmptoou of fefer» pnlte full and hard, tongue 
whiter bowdb coati've. and urine higMoloorea. 

TVeoiiMitf.— Bleed the patient freelj, or until 
the pulie ia aentlblj affeeteo by it, and purge him 
with ntta and lenna. The Oover^ powder ihoald 
be taken to proenre sweating, and a yraj low diet 
be strletlT obserfed. If the paineontlnne severe, 
and the Uood alreadj drawn shows a jellow or 
iMdJ^eoatpUead again and again. The inflamma- 
tion moat be redoMd, and we are not to laj aside 
the laaact till that b done. In setere cases I bate 
known It nsseasaiy to bleed twiee a dsf , for four 
or fiw days in aaeoession. Active powng with 
salts nd senna mnst not be neglected. When the 
d is ease Is oiereome, if in consequence of the blced- 
ini^ Sec the patient is left Tery low and weak, 
wimp him up m blankets, give hun waim» nouri^- 
Ing mod, wine, kc. kc 

Ckrome rheumaiUm, 
i^jyiHMiatti— A chronic riienmatism Is iiothing 
aora than one of long standing. It is unaccom- 
panied by fever, and makes its attacks on ere^ 
change of weather, on f^ng wet, Isc Ice It is 
fitequently caused by inflammatory rlieumatism, 
and sometimes seems to exist as a primary aflec- 
tion. 

TVMlaMnt— I liaTe found no (me plan of treat- 
ment in this qiecies of the disease, so efiectnal as 
the loUowing: purge with senna and salts. CTeiy 
othfBr day. rub the parUwell with the Tolatilc lini- 
ment and use the Cayenne pepper, and mustard 
at dinner, in large quantities, and on going to bed 
: 30 dropa of hnoanum, with a tea-spoonfol of the 
tincture of gnaiacum. It is to be recollected, that 
this, is applicable only to chronic cases; if tliere is 
lever, Itc. it will do much damage. Sliould there 
be aaj cause to suspect tliat a venereal taint is eon- 
iieeled with it, liave recourse to tlie decoction of 
goaiacum and sarsaparilla. A large blister fre- 
qoently reUevea tbcr whole of the symptoms In the 
of a night. The best safegoara against the 



eomplaint is the use of flannel next the Sin, win- 
kr Md anmmer. 



Mfhjm'nt 

AfiRptfsms.*-£xcroeiatinff pain in the hip4oint 
and knee, tlie leg becomes first longer, then snort- 
er than lu fellow. When lyii^downthe foot rolls 
ootwards, the buttoclu appearing flatter than usual, 
laasenest, afU»* a while abscesses In various parts 



of the thigh, hectic fever, Sec 

Treatment.- APP'7 blisters to the part, and If 
thora be much inflammation, bleed, make a eao»- 
tia UsQe In the Uttle hollow at the top and out- 
ouuide of the thigh, and use aU the ranedies di- 
Kdad for scrofula. Long continued purging with 
jaliip awl crsam of tartar (eveiy other day)dimld 
neter be neglected. The diet should be vegeta- 
ble and tiie Ihnb kept at rest When natter Is 
\ MI& wine, and a generoos diet bmuI be 
I if JM«(fpioraiiii0grabl«. 






Droptifof ihekneeJwioL 
i^lyN^^toaw.— The joint swells, the skin i 
ing of a natural coloor. By placing the li 
one side of it, and striking it ^^tly on th( 
tlie wavy or flQctostine motion is peroeptib] 
dy pressure on one side will raise the oihe 
its natural level. 

TYeaimmU, — ^Keep a perpetual blister 
joint, or make a caustic issue l>elow it, on 
side of the leg, cold water from the spout c 
kettle is a usenil application. Campnorat< 
curial ointment to tlie knee, and mercur 
Internally, have sometimes been of service 

WhUe trweUmg. 

SymptomB,— Deeply seated pains in th« 
unattended at first by swelling, which at lai 
on with increase of pain. After a while tl 
enlarges, matter is sometimes discluirged 
fever follows, and cuts off the patient 

TYifOimsitf.^'If from scrofula, use the 
remedies directed for that disease, and : 
bNster to the part, which must lie kept ope 
savin ointment, for montlis: if from blowi 
the blister as before, bleed and poiige free 
act as directed in cases of similar accident! 
spite of these precautions, the disease cent 
advance, amputation is the only resource. 

PieceB ^f cartilage in tbeptdntt. 
Portions of cartilage are sometimes for 
the Joints, wliere they act like any other 
bodr of a similar texture. While in the 
of the part, they give no uneasiness, but 
fiequently slip in between the ends of the 
causing excruciating pain, it is sometimes 
sary to cut tliem out For this purpose ap 
surgeon. As all 'openings into tlie cavitie 
j<^nts are attended with much danger, ud 
pain be insupportable, it is better to end 
lucoDvenience tlian to run the risk of the op 

Screfukit or king*9 eoiL 
Symptemt. — ^Hard and indolent swellinG 
glands of the neck, that when ripe, instead 
ter, discharge a whitish curd. It mostly 
in persons ^a fair complexion, blue eyes, 
licate make. Ia bad cases, the joints swi 
great pain, the limbs waste away, the li] 
and bones, are destroyed, when hectic fev 
relieves the patient from his misery. 

Treatment, — Sea- water is generally cot 
the gneat remedy in scrofula. It is to 
daily as a bath, and a small portion of it U 
tenully. Made milk-warm, it forms on< 
most excellent local applications tliat w 
When the swellinn break, a very strong d* 
of hemlodc may ne advantageously used 
same purpose. The diet should be mild s 
rishing. Scrofula is seldom, if ever, cured 
a fair trial, therefore, of the waters of the 
recourse should be had to any new rem* 
may seem to promise relief, ratal as this 
geimdly proves, it is due to humanity 1 
that among the numerous remedies recom 
fiir it, the panacea of Mr Swaim has pre 
most successful. Be its composition what 
it has succeeded more frequently than an 
plan of treatment 

InMamed glande. 
Evenr gland in tne body is subject to in 
tion. Wnencver one of them is perceivi 
in this state, which may be known oy the i 
and pain, measures should be taken to re 
fbr tear of its proceeding to what ii eallt 
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4u, and finftUy to ctneer. Leeches, blisters, and 
•II the renaedies directed for such purposes, shouM 
U Mtinrly cmplored, among vliich, purging, 
Ueediiig, and a low diet, must not be neglected. 



Sciri'hut, ; 

Smfftomt.—'A hard tumour, unequal on its sur* ' 
h''\ Slid not very sensible, giving but little or uo . 
pt.it on being handled. 

I'reaiment. — Do not meddle with tlie tumour, 
but spplj to a surgeon as soon as possible. 

Conrer. 

Sym/WaiHf.— 'A tumour, differing from the 
preceding ooe, hr being surrounded witli en- 
Iirged Teins. It is, also, more painful, the skin 
beior sometimes discolourc<l and puckered. The 
vhofe tumour is particularly heavy, and at last 
bre^ into a malignant ulcer or sore, whose 
ed^ are raised, ragged, uneven, and curl over 
liiu* the leaves of a flower; white streaks or 
bsods cross it from the centre to tlie circumference. 
Acute and darting pains accompany both this and 
thrpreeeding staire of the disease. 

Tmtfmen/. — ^Tliere is but one remedy that can 
beitepewled on for the cure of this iiainful and inve- 
tewc complaint, and even that should be resorted 
lonriv, in order to ensure success. All the diseased \ 
pull must be cut out Arsenic, corrosive subli- ' 
Bale, phosphate of iron, and a thousand other 
ntides, have been recommended, both externally 
Md iDCemallv, but without any effectual advantage. 
To relieve tnc pain, opium may be taken in large 
iwti. A very low diet, (such as barely sufiicicitt 
to capport life) of milk and vegetables, will pro- 
dan the same effect The sore should be defend- ' 
*4 from the air, by some mild ointment. Pow. i 
'i«T-<l cbalk, scra{ied carrots, fresli hemlock leaves, . 
•'•'i powdered charcoal, may be used for the same ; 
purpose. 



violent exercise, intense heat, an^r, hearty meat 
suppers, blows on the head, intoxication, &c. &e. 

'rreatnumt. — If the pulse remains full, the face 
flushed, J«cc, take away twenty ouiicfS or more of 
bloml on lli.' spot, remove the cravat, unbutton 
th«' shirt collar, and place the patient in brtd, with 
his head and ohouldors a little elevated. The 
windows and doors must 1m; thrown open, and no 
moi*e fyersous than are n(»co«sary, be allowed to 
remain in the room. The head is'to be shaved and 
cupped, a blister applied to the back of the neck 
and the head, and mustard poultices to the fectk 
An active purgative should always be administered 
as soon as the {vatient is bled, and its operation 
assisted !iy repeated clysters, n'the patient cannot 
swallow juUs, tiy liquids, if neither, nave recourse 
to a strong pui*gative clyster. If by these means, 
tlie breathing is not easier, and the pulse softer, 
bleed again and again. 

If, however, tlic patient is old and infirm, and 
the attack has comtt on more gradnally, if the 
pulse is weak, and the face pale, bleed moderately, 
and give immediately a warm purgative, apply the 
blisters, Sec. If it arises from swallowing vegeta- 
ble poisons, give an active emetic, as 30 grains of 
while vitriol, and act as directed in cases of simi* 
lar accidentM. In this second kind of apoplerf, 
stimulants, as hartshorn to the nose, hto, maybe 
used; in the first, they are veiy injurious, and 
sliould never be employ e<l. 

Stroke of the »!tn. 
This proceeds fi-oni exposure to the sun's rays, 
and exhibits the same symptoms as apoplexy, com« 
mencing with vertigo, loss of sight, ringing in the 
ears, ^cc. and must l)f treated by large and repeated 
bleedin<;s, and in eveiy other respect as directed 
for apoplexy. 



J'.Jiilf/txy. 
SymptomB. — A fit, in whuli the patient falls to 
the ground In a convulsion; the evt-s are distorted 
and turned up, hands clenched, foaming at the 
mouth, convulsions, the whole ending in a deep 
sleep. 

'J'rtnUmcnt. — Keep the ])atient from hurting 
himself, by holdini; his hand<i, legs, and ^mrticu- 
larlv his head, which he is apt to dabh violently 
against the gn>und, or surrounding objects. A, 



Goitre. 

SfntpStrnM. — A tumour in the fore ])art of tlie 
t!>rAt seated in a gland close to the projection 
uU-ii »• Adam*a apple. " 

T'ea:mmt.—^ioure is incurable. ^\ hen taken i 
Kibrtciy beginning of tlie complaint, however, 
ir4l In y<MiDg p«-rsoiis, it is suid to have been dis- 
;*''Tiied 'bv a course of mercuiy, Joined to frictions , 

'<tVparl, with strong mercurial ointment. As ij piece of soft wood «<h(»idd be placed between his 
■ iriiVwa cau*es any iiiconvcnicnce, and is always.) troth, to pivvcnt his tongue from being bitten. 
^.liltrBfled bv paiin, it is iiuta matterof much con- I "••••• -• •• -« - • • • -: .«-- 

s^irnn:. 'i'ln' inhabitants of tlie Alps consider it I 
* nark of beauty, and there are some cantons 
■Ht*: evrry man, woman, and child, is adf»nied 
«'ili 1 tiimf Hir of ihis nature, of which they would 
M Terr lorry to br deprived, 'i'he only n-niedy 
ttei has ever 9Pc*iii«-flt(> m* of use is burnt Bi>«»ngi-. 
If ribnrrt be cnl nut, on account of the great mini- : 
^ of Uooikvrs«els of which it is composed. i 



>'i«n//;i/;'. 

f'tf—es.— ■Suildrn and vinh'nt cintitions of ttitr 
RxcmI; bin.-ding; diseases of the heart and its great 
'MW-1*. 

IrptUmmi — l^iv the |M-rs«>n on his back, taki' 
*C bit rr««ait, llu n n|K-u thf doors xnd uindou'^, 



ifiniiklc ruM HattT in his fare. iSineiliii^ 
*iuaay U: lield to hit noM^ 



r^ I 



This is, in g(*neral, all that can be <loiie during the 
fit If, hoHcver, tln-re are syinntoins of gn»at de-. 
termination of blood to the head, bleeding should 
not be nejrh'cteil. W bile > itriol, the misleto, car- 
iHmate of iron, ^c. {«c. have been reconinimded 
and tried for the cure of this complaint, but in vain. 
The o\iileof zinc may, bowf\ei', be trieit. It is 
tiken in pilli of a grain each, one thn-c times a 
day, gradually incn-usingtbind.iM* to live at a time. 
To reap any benetil fnnii tbis lui dicine, it is neces- 

'\ Kwy to persi'VcTO in it f»ir numlbs. It it fails, 
steaily ami long continueil piir^ing should lie 
sorted to. I.arjri' dos< s of s^iirils of 
are viid to Ii-im- .-(iVnidi <! ri Ii*-t- 'I'be dirt, in all 
ca<^s, s!ioulil bt' M-j^fulib-, iiiid it M'niptoma of 

' fulness ot' blof»d br pn-M nt. it Mill be pro|irr tO 
bb*ei|. I'rr^'Mis suSj- rt Id tlii*>e fits, should liefei" 
b«' li-fi almif, or lule on hoi sieback, for obvious 
reasons. 



ttir;ieiitiiie 



I ,1p*ipUrjrit. 

I .Swmpitmg. — Falling willifHit sense or motion; 

1 |rA— d sit^rp; face livid or Hushed; eyes wide 

I Sptti or Iwlf cJottMl, and immoveable; breatliiiig 

I ■■• liboanw, ami irregular. I 

I Ohmmu— A rushiag of Uood to the haul, ex- \ 

I mta ftft JvpersoM wUk a abort neck, glutton/, > 



I'i 



il.\tt. 



Sumf'tnvijt. — \ partial ur comph*ti* loss of the 
jMivVrs (tf motion, and the Mrii«ibililv of |iartioular 
|»arts of the b^aly; the \mVH: vA\ vitxA %\«^ , 

Trenlmml.— \i\ a -^vAUxy; a\\v\ vAsw,*. \aiww^\\ 
wUl bo pniper U> \i\«i\ Vt««\3 > •'^ V^ '^ ^^^^^ 
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pnrgatire. In old people, or where the poverf of 
the Dody arc much weakened, warm laxative medi- 
cines, with stimulating applications, as the flesh 
hrush, blisters, rau8tai*d x>oulticc9, ant! nibbing tlie 
spine with the volatile liniment, form the best plan 
of treatment. If it affect diiferent parts of the 
body at once, horse-radish, mustanl, and Cayenne 
pepper, shoiUd be used liberally, as they are pre- 
pared for table. If a swelling or tumour be found 
on the back bone, or any iniunr has been done to 
it, which may have caused the disease, caustic 
issues must be placed on each side of it, and as 
near the injured part as possible. The diet should 
be light and nourishing. The warm bath must 
not be neglected. 

Teicanu, or cramp. 
There are several very long and very learned 
names afiixed to this fliseasc, as it may happen to 
attack one part of the body or another. \Vhen it is 
confined to the muscles of the neck and jaws, 
locked-jaw is the common and expressive term for 
it. The affection, however, is always the same, 
requires similar treatment, and consists in an in- 
voluntary contraction and slitfeuiug of a part of the 
muscles, the senses remaining perfect 

Jjocked-Jaw. 

Sympiomt.-^K slifiucss in the back of the neck, 
which renders it first painful, and at last impossi- 
ble to turn tlie head round; difficulty in swallow- 
ing; pain in the breast shooline to tlie back; the 
lower jaw becomes stiff, and gradually closes. 

Treatment. — If tlie disease is supposed to arise 
from a wounded nerve, or from an liijury done to 
tendinous parts, by a i>ointe(l instrument, enlarge 
the wound with a shar[) lancet, or penknife, and 
pour laudanum or turpentine into it, as directed 
for similar accidents. Ulood-letting to a great ex- 
tent, is oflen attended with the most happy results, 
and should never be omitted. From a robust man 
take 30 ounces. This being done, give 2 or 3 
grains of opium at once, and repeat it every two 
hours, increasing the dose according to the vio- 
lence of the symptoms and the effects produced by 
it, without regarding the quantity timt has been 
taken. Cases are on record, where 60 grains (a 
drachm) of solid opium have been taken at once, 
and with the happiest effect. This, however, is a 
large dose, and should never be ventured on, but 
under tlie most desperate and alarming citx^um- 
stances. Active purging with castor oil and senna 
tea, must not be omitted, and if the power of swal- 
lowing be lost, laudanum, &c. must be given in 
clysters. Drawing a tooth is generally recom- 
mended by physicians in those cases where the 
jaws ai'e firmly closed, for the purpose of trans- 
milting medicines and food to the stomach. This 
has always api»eared to me as every way calculated 
to increase Uie evil. If no opening exists between 
the teeth, access can always be obtained by clys- 
ters, and in this wa) nourishment and remedies 
may be injected. It is always proper, liowever, 
when the disease is perceived to oe coming on, to 
place two small pieces of sof); wood between the 
finders of the upper and lower jaw, one on each 
tide, so tliat they may be kept asunder. 
• Madeira wine, in doses ot a wine glassful every 
hour, continued for several days, and combined 
with tlie internal use of mercury and the warm 
bath, has been found of great service. Cold water 
dashed freely over the patient, every two or three 
hours, may likewise be tried. After every affusion, 
he should be well wiped, and put into a warm bed, 
wbea a large dose ot laudanum in warm Madeira 
wioe, should be given. The tobacco clyster has 
soaetimeM Moeeecdcd whea every thing dte hat 



failed. During the relaxation wnlch It ooetiloi] 
opium, wine, ^c. must be freely administerc 
Blistering the whole lenj^h of the S]»ine, and cau 
! tic issues on its bides, as nearly on a line willi tl 
) parts affected as possible, ai'e strongly recoo 
mended. 

Although a valuable addition to our means 
cure, the tobacco clyster is not to be employe 
lightly, or on common occasions. It should alvr 
be reserved to the last moment, never using it unt 
every thing else has failed. The prostradoo ' 
the system, and other alarming symptoms, itsomt 
times causes, renders this caution necessary. 

Painful affection of t/ie nert*es of the face. 

This disease, also called tic-doloui*eux, ncura 
gia, &c is of very rai'e occurrence. As it is, ho» 
ever, sometimes met with, it is proper to notice! 

Symptoms. — A very severe pain darting in pt 
ticular directions, not lasting more than a secon 
but very rapidly repeated, and excited by U 
slightest touch; during the intervals there is i 

(»am whatever. Thci'e is no inflammation or swe 
ing of the cheek, as in tooth ache, nor does tl 
pain seem so deeply seated. 

Treatment, — Blisters, leeches, mercurial oin 
ment, opium, and Fowler's solution of arseni 
with many other remedies of the same class, hs' 
been all recommended and used for the cure 
this most painful of all the affections to which ll 
human body is subject Where the pains are i 
excessive as not to be borne, two grains or t« 
grains and a half of the extract of belladonna, mi 
be taken every three hours. When the pain 
somewhat relieved, this quantitv must be diminisi 
ed. For a cure, apply to a skilful surgeon, wl 
will divide tlie nerves. 



Angina pectoris* 

Symptoms. — An acute pain at the lower end < 
the breast bone, shooting into the left arm; gjt:: 
difficulty of breathing; anxiety; palpitation of tt 
heart; a feeling of suffocation. It usually comes c 
while ascending a hill, or going up stairs. 

Treatment. — During the fit, ]>lace the patient c 
his back and bleed him. If fainting, dash co! 
water in liis face. Should this not rouse hi 
in a few minutes, apply a blister to the ches 
Strips of linen, moistened with the solution beIo\ 
ai>plied several times a day to the breast bone f< 
a month, are said to have effected complete cure 
They act by producing a crop of pimples, on tl 
appearance of which the disease declines. 

Persons subject to tliia com[)laint, should avo 
all fermentable food, and excess in eating < 
drinking, taking care to live quietly, and to ket 
the bowels open. Bleeding and purging, followe 
by opium, to lessen the s^Mism, with the war 
bath, and a peqietual blister or plaster of the tacij 
emetic ointment to the chest, are i>erhaps the be 
remedies that can be employed. 

Tartar emetic, one (U*uchm; spirits of campho 
half an ounce; boiling water, one pint Mix. 

Dance of St Vitus. 

Symptoms. — Irregular an<l convulsive motions < 
the limbs and head, generally of the ai'm and le 
of one side only. It varies, however, in diflerei 
persons, and is frequently counterfeited by be| 
gars. 

'JYeatment. — The daily use of the cold bati 
with the Peruvian bark, has often succeeded i 
curing the complaint in young subjects. In add 
tion to these, any of the iirepaiiitions of iron con 
bined with large doses of^ musk, opium, camphoi 
&o. may be ti'ied. Active and lon^ continue 
purging tonke\Ame% ^vodiMCKi^ the happiest resulti 
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SccBf^ fever. 
^fom#.-— Chills; heat; thirst; head aehe; the 
mackod with Ini^e red or scarlet patches, 
at last unite, disappearing in a kind of 

scurf; sore throat. 

nsuibh it from measles by the spots coming 

the second day of tlie fever. In measles 
Idom apiiear until the fourth day. By their 
, which IS that of a boiled lobster, whereas iu 
s it \% of a dark red. 

Umtnt. — An emetic (ipecacuanha) should be 
HI the first apt>earance of the disease, to be 
hI by a dose of salts, or cieht grains of calo- 
ilh as manv of rhubarb. If the pulse is full 
rong, the head aches, and the heat great, 
)h)od, and dasli cold water over the body 
ccly and frequently. There is no disease in 
the advantages of cold affusion are more 
g. In onler to reap the full benefit of it, 



Asloeal applications, bathing the parts irith lau* 
danum or lead water, or dnstmg tnem with rye 
meal or wheat flour, arc the best Should the di^ 
ease evidently be confmcd to tlie skin, the anplica- 
tion of a blister will sometimes put an cnti t(» it. 
If absc(*sses form, lat^ openings must be made to 
let out the matter and dead parts. When the first 
or inflammatory' kind prevails, the diet should be 
barley, sago, panada, &c. with lemonade, tama- ' 
rind water, kc. for drink. And, on the contranr, 
wlicn the second, or typhus foi*m of it (es{Mrcially 
if accompanied by putrid symptoms,) shows itself, 
a more generous diet, with a moderate quantity of 
wine, Sec must be employed. 

It may not be useless again to observe, that in 
the United States, erysipelas, nine times out of 
ten, calls for rcducm? and cooling measures. 
Among tlie various articles which are employed in 
this, as well as all inflammatory diseases, none 



tv^ it must be freely em|doye<l, that is, as ; ranks higher than lemonade, which should always 
IS beat, kc. Heem to re<piire'it, or eight or- (if possible) be made from tlie fresh fruit \VlieQ 
es in the twenty-four hours. The saline mix* ' ' ' '^ " ' ' *'* ' •• •- ^ 

. 199, is of great use. If there is any soreness | 

thrt»al, the gargles recommended for that j 
lint, sliould be U!»e<l, and a mustard iMultice ' 
ilied to the parts. If symptoms of^putrcs- ! 
apiiear, liave recourse to the plan recom- j 
for putrid sore throat. As scarlet fever is | 
itcHly contagious, the usual precautions* 

of course be adopted. J 

ten oil this subject generally consider scar- I 
Tas consisting of three kinds, viz. The sira- ; 
er, the fever with sore throat, and the fever 
lutrid sr>re throat The treatment of the I 
ould Ik* like that of any other inflammatory ■ 
that of the !M.'Cond, fias been detailed in | 
>g of inflammatory sonr throat; and the last . 
iM*ly that of initnd sore tliroat 



taken cold, and in liberal quantities, it is not onlj 
delicious to tlie palate of the patient, but tenus 
powerfully to cure the complaint 

Jlftfrcwna/ erynpelat. 

SytpptomB. — lieat, redness and rou|;hnet8, eonw 
mencing either in the groin, bag, inside of the 
thigh, or bend of the arm, which slowly and gra- 
dually extend over the whole body, which becomes 
slightly swollen, is tender to the touch, and itches 
dreadfully. The roughness is occasioned by snudl 
vesicles or blisters containing a fluid, which at first 
cannot be seen without a glass, but if not disturb- 
ed, acquire the size of a pin*s head. When they 
are broken, the matter corrodes the skin where- 
ever it touches, so that at last, tlie patient is raw 
from head to foot. It sometimes occasions the lost 
of the hair in every |)art of the body. 

Treatment. — Omit all mercurial preparations, 
keep tlie bowels gently ouen with Ejisom salts, use 
the warm bath frequently, take opium at night, 
and dust the parts with flour or starcli. If ^mp- 
toms of putrcsccncy appear meet them with barL, 
wine, &c. 



K^'vni^H^at, 07' »SV ^hithony^ajirc. i 

ptim** — Fe\iT, flelirium, vomiting, pulse i 
or wt-ak as the fever inclines to the innam- 
'ort%phu^ kind, on the fourth day, some- I 
>n the second or third, the skin in some one I 
reorocs red and inflamed, which is soon ex- 
to others, the part?* affected being swollen j 
a brigftt scarlet. If the face is attacked, it ' 
• itself on the sc^lp, and the eyelids soine- 
iweli so as to pn'veul the patient from sec- 
ter a lunger or slimier jHTiod, the eruption , 
\ small wati^ry vesicles, or in branny scales. 
s |irrio«l, the fevt-r sometimes afiates, at j 

drowsinf<s or delirium comes on, wliich ! 
KS it, and destrovs the i>atient by the ele- i 
Jsy. ' I 

itmmt. — ^lliis divas*^ is of two kinds. One ! 
rh t« jiriiK-iiMlly confined to the skin, while : 
i^r afffcli* till- whole Hy».teni. If the accom- I 
IP ft-T.-r \s inrtuniniiU'iry, blee«ling will be ' 
, ot^«-r«iM: n«it. This openition is to be 
lily eiiiployed in iTyiii|N'UH, uh it sometimes | Treiitmnit. — The ]iatient must be confined to a 
ilo tophus. If, however, the patient is ro- ! low diet, and kept in bed, with as much covering 
it lf»-;«it arh«^s, and great murks of fulness j (but no inoii*) as may be agreeable to his feelings, 
ftammiitiun ar** e%i<!i'nt, Mhich is generally '! The room should lie riM)!, and if there is much 
ke IU thi4 country, !dee<ling, purging with' fi'ver and pain in the head, bleeding is necessary. 
•d roi»ling driiik-t «liould be cinployed, to | Should tlii-iv be pain ami oppiVhMoii at tl»e breast, 
sivf, m^\ be aiidtMl,I)ij\i r*s powders, bone- apply a IdinJer. The lH)welH may be o{M:ned by 
hx. to pi-iHtiicf ^t*f:itiiig. Thf roonishoulil &alt«. The mild form of incasli'S ought to be treatr 
I cool. If, i)X\ tbi* rontrar\, tbr fe\i-r is a ed like any otlur intlainniatiriy complaint, taking 

<v iifiaeriui; Kill led by grm-rul intlainnia- ' care, however, it(»t to it [h*! ihe eruplion by void. 
i4 (a« tn-ir/rv (fbs«-rveii) tlir iMticut ix of a If this happms, place the patient in a warm batli, 
irf irrit^ile liabit of b«)t1y, bleeding should < gi%e him warm uinc, hcc. ii.ternally, and apply 
M tvsurtrd lo. Opium, wine, bark, elixir :' mustard poultices and blisters to (lie feet and 
4, aad decoctions uf the snake root, as rr- | ankles. 

mImI lor typhus, are neceuary in this case, j Tliere is ano\\K:v SY\i\ mcvr« <\Mwjk''VWA VaxA t& 
A IgnlHl ■MRtifioiliMi^ whiit »ometimt9 this discast!, wUVch ma^ Xm V.w^'auXv'] ^^ ^^^^[^ 

I iiig a typhus WMi by J\ ^iys n^^^**** ^""^"^ 



Jileatlct, 
Symptorm. — ^Inflammator}' fever, dry cough and 
hoarseness, sneezing, watering of the eves, which 
itch, a running fi*uni the nose, great (fruwsiness. 
On the fourth day, small red points break out, first 
on the face, and then gradually over Uie body. 
They are in clusters, and on i>assing the liand over 
them, are found to be a little raised. On the fifth 
or sixth day the vivid red is changed to a brown, 
and tb(^ eru{>tion {;tK*s off. 

Distinguish it from small-nox and all other dis- 
eases, by the thy c^Highanil lioarseiiess, bv the ap- 
IM'arances of the eyes, which are red, swollen, and 
oaded with tears. 
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Kfrid tendenef* The moment this it peredved, 
ve recourse to hvak^ wine, muriAtie aoid, tto. btc 
as directed in patrid ferer. 

Chicketp-poT, 

Stfmptgmt. — ^Ferer, inability to sleep, pain in 
difiereia parts of the body, a crop of small pi moles 
or points on the back, which, bj the second day, 
are chanp;ed into little blisters, vhich arc ripe on 
the thini, whI disappear before the fifth day^ witli- 
ont forraiaz true pus or matter, and leaving no 
marks or pits behind them. 

Distinguish it from small-pox, by the emption 
coming out on the back, by the mildness of the 
fever, by the fluid containe<1 in the Tcsicles or 
blisters not being true pus, and by the whole fkll- 
ing off in scales on the fiflh day. 

Treatment. — Confine the patient to his bed, keep 
him cool and quiet, and give him a dose of salts. 
This is all that is necessar}'. 

Cow-pox, 

Sympiomt, — ^A. pimple at the spot whera the 
matter was inserted, which c;radual];f undergoes 
certain regular changes, that characterize the com- 
plaint. 

Changet of gemdiie coriO'pox, — On tlie second 
day, or sooner, from the time of the operation, 
a small si)eck of inflammation is to be peroeir- 
ed, which, on the fourth day, is a pimple, sur- 
rounded by a circle of inflammation. On the fifth, 
this pimple cliangcs to a vesicle containing a thin 
fluid. On the sixth, this %'esicle is more perfect, 
its margin forming a regular circle; it is also a lit- 
tle flattened on the top, the centre of which is of a 
dark colour. On the eighth or ninth day, slight 
chills, fluslies of heat. Sec. are sometimes felt, ac- 
companied by swelling of the pustule, and pains 
shooting up into the ann pit, tlie glands or kernels 
of which occasipnally swell. 

On the tenth or eleventh day, the pnstule is sur- 
rounded by a circular, vivid, inflammatory blush 
that is very beauUfiil. This is regarded as a de- 
bisive proof of tlie presence of tlie genuine cow- 
pox. On the eleventh dav, the centre of the pus- 
tule begins to grow of a dark colour, which grad- 
ually increases to a brown or mahogany one by the 
end of the second week, when it begins to leave 
the skin, from which it is finally separated. 

Trea/;/i«i/.— If the |>ain, inflammation and swel- 
ling, are excessive, reiluce them by cold applica- 
tions, a dose of suits, low diet, and rest 

Small'pox, 

i9ym/>/ofn«.— Inflammatory fever, drowsiness, 
pain in the pit of the stomach, increased by nres- 
)iure, pain in the back, vomiting, on the thira day 
the erudition breaks out on the face, neck and 
breast, in little red points tliat look like flea-bites, 
and which gradually appear over the whole body. 
Oil the fifth dav, little round vesicles, filled with a 
transparent fluid, appear on the top of each pim- 
ple. The eruptive fever now declines. On the 
ninth day the imstules are perfectly formed, being 
round and filled with a tliick yellow matter, tlie 
head and face also swelling considerably. On the 
eleventh day, tlie matter in the pustules is of a 
<lark yellow colour, the head grows less, while the 
leet and hands begin to swell. The secondary fe- 
ver now makes its appearance. The pustules 
break and diy up in scabs and crusts, whioii at last 
fall ofl', leaving pits, which sufficiently mark the 
cause. 

Such are the symptoms of the distinct or mild 

Bm/tU'/jox, but it /retjuentJy assumes a more terri- 

o/e aliufw, in whnt i* called the confluent. In the 

iiUtct'f iUi the 9ymiHom§ are more violent from the 



beginning. The ferer it a tfphus, there is delt 
rium, preceded by great anxiety, beat, thirst, vo 
miting, tec The eruption it irregular, comtneoa 
on the second da^ in patches, ttie vesicles of wbid 
are flatted in, neither does the matter they cootsii 
turn to a yellow, but to a brown colour, lasteai 
of the fever going off on the appearance ef tk 
eruption, it is increased after the fift^ daj, soi 
continues throughout the complaint. The do 
swells in a frigntful manner, so as to close th 
eyes; sometimes putrid symptoms prevail from ih 
commencement. 

Treatment. — Place the patient in a cool sir 
room, and let him be but lightly covered withb« 
clothes. Purge him every other day with sslti 
and give him thirty drops of laudanum every nigly 
The diet should consist of panada, arxipw root, hm 
and his drink consist of lemonade or water. I 
from any cause the eruption strikes in, put hii 
into the warm bath, give a little warm wine whei 
or the wine alone, and apply blisters to the feci 
Obstinate vomiting is to dc quieted by the effa 
vcscing draught, with the addition of thirty dn^ 
of laudanum. 

In the confluent small-pox, the treatment mui 
be varied as it inclines more or less to the inflam 
matory or putrid type. If it inclines to the firA 
act as directed for tlie distinct kind, if to the last 
employ all those means (lirected in putrid fever 
If the eyes are much affected, it will be necesssi] 
to bathe them frequently with warm milk, and U 
smear the lids with some simple ointment 

Itch. 

Sj/mptomg. — An eruption of small pimples be- 
tween the fingers, on the wrists, and over tU 
whole.body, which form matter, and are alteotied 
with an intolerable itching. 

Treatment. — ^There are several varieties of thii 
troublesome complaint, as the rank, water}', pocky, 
scorbutic, he. A veiy bad kind of it is contracted 
by dogs that have the mange. The remedy is wl* 
phiir. It should be used internally with cream of 
tartar, so as to purge freely, and at tlie same time 
be applied externally, in tlie form of an ointmeol 
Equal portions of white vitriol, flour of sulphor, 
and laurel berries^ made into a thin liniment vilh 
olive oil, is highly recommended as a local sppli* 
cation. The following practice is said to be eOe^ 
tual: Take of flour of sulphur two ounces, m 
mix it well with two drachms of nitre; throw the 
mixture into a warming-pan containing live ooal^ 
and pass the pan between the slieets in the wsu 
manner. The patient, stripped to his skin, no* 
gets into bed (taking care not to let the fames es* 
cape) when the clothes should be tucked in lU 
roimd him. Repeat the process ten or twelve 
times. The diet in all cases should be reiy lo** 

Her pea. 
Symptoms. — Broad itchy spots of a reddish ot 
white colour, breaking out in different plteei 
which at last run into each other, forming exteo 
sive ulcers, after a time they become covered wit 
scales, which fall off, leaving the surface belo* 
red; while the disease heals in one iMut, it break 
out in another. 

Treatment. — ^The ointment of the oxide of zio' 
is a very common application. Washing the pai* 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate in water, oc 
grain to the ounce, is, however, to be preferre< 
The citrine ointment may also be tried. If thei 
fail, apply a strong solution of blue vitriol to tl 
ulcers, and take a grain of calomel morning ti 
evening. The decoction of sarsaparilla and goai 
.V cum may be used with them. If toe diteate resii 
\\ tKtt Tu«rc»rf , trj YoHiVec^^ viLvai^A of arsenic. 
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ive drops three times a duy, to be cau- 
ctvAsed as dirt^eted for intermitting te- 
ic >» arm ball) biiould never be neglected 
»us complaints. 

Scald fiend, 
nu. — ^Inflammatiou of the skin of \lie 
rh end<t in a scabby eruption that extends 
lioli' scalp. 

— Want of cleanliness, putting on the 
the comb, or sleeping in the bed of a 
lu has it. 

'.tU. — Shave the head close, M-ash it wi-ll 

\ Koap and water, and cover it thickly 

IMiwdfit*! chaix-oal. One or two of I lie 

V blinuitl he taken everv' itight, on goin;^ 

le howcis muAt be kept 0|>en by magnehi.i 

8Hlt<:. If this fails, try the citrine or l:ir 

to the ]iHrt% Willi a iilx-itd Ub(; of tlu^ 

di.*Cf/ction of Kui'S.'ip.trilIa. Tlie diit 

tt'liolesome and nourishing, avoi<Iing spi- 

uors and Milted meatii. 'i'he warm ball) 

be nej'lected. 

'• 8cdlii h'ad. — CaIon)L'I h.ilf a drachm, 
tic 13 gi~.uhH, (jpiuu) hidf a drachm. liub 
DO'ith pubte with simple syrup, and di- 
» Gu pills. 

liinfr xconn. 
13. — An ei'iiption running in curved 
rally in a ciivh*, that itches when rubbi-il 
!•: body in lit ated. 

ttt. — lull* one ounce of watiT, thmw 
\itri<illhan it will di'iMjIve, so as to form 
;chni«'ally called a Ktitumleil solution, 
ihe ulcei'-.itcd parts with thii liuuid scvi-- 
tliriitijrh tlit^ day, will alon<; fn-»piciitly 
f llu-j f;iiN, apply till" citrin<> or t;ir nint- 
v« 1 y C'b''tiii;jii? casL'S, iveoiu'se n)J«y be 
' \iilis for M'nU\ head, or to the u<«u:d 
ovkhrN fcolulif)n. If il aflVcts tin; head. 
In thi'f as wfll as all otln-r diseases of 
)e gi'ialf-st ch.anlincss is ncces-.iary. 

M.— An truption similar fn that cnus<«l 
'n"-S f nitt|i *., whi.ni-e lis tiamc. Oii 
-■ •'kiiiMJiiih il'"li'*-, till' I ruption M ill 
ppi-.i:-, ri-Miain f.>:- ;« m mii-iil, and th- n 

;*Li:j,; r-iit in smlh* u'hi r sput. The 
fd aii; sw't-lli ,]^ :%,{ oui: timr prrsenting 
'.iiic' ('{' \\i-\l'j ai liOiU the htr.)ke of a 

u:td at aii-,lh' r, that of »^hile solid 

Tit. — A f u' ilosKs ( f Kpsnm salts, and a 
'i-ri t I ili : dill, uhii h shi/idd bi: inild. 
My -iilfu il lit t>) rcmi)\i- il. It it proceed 
ig [i i-^ •:■ !.■> I'lab, nr aii_\ miuliuli-boine 
tti) t i.i'.'av:, \l-. a^ dii'Lcled in biich casts. 



on it. In all cases, however, the following \\hi. 
may be adopted: take a dose of Epsom salts tvvii • 
or thrice a week, use the warm bath daily, live (■■■ 
muhli and milk exclusively, and drink nothing h\'. 
w ater. Tl)e parts may be touched frequently witli 
the lotion l>eIow. If, after a tiial of several month<, 
tl)is sliould not succeed, try Fowler's ■olution,or ti* 
pills for scald head,witli the decoction of giiaiaem ■ 
and sarsaparilla. The various cosmetics and astrii 
gent applications recommended for these aflectloh . 
ai-e always prejudicial, for although they sometim- > 
i-t'prcss the eruption, they occaaion more severe 
and dangerous comidaints. 

Lotiun. — Take of con'osive sublimate 4 grain*!, 
of spirits of wine half an ounce; when the salt ii> 
dissolved, add of common gin and of water, each 
three ounces. 



l! 



Ji' tihi.d J\ici'. 
Pt».--A'i irupti'Mi ot hanl, di.-tinct lii- 
puitph->«, ;;»*i)ri-:illy app*. ai in^ o:i tli'* I'-iCi', 
II. !• - I •■ \\v' h'-ckf bi'Lasl and .<hiiiii(i^ k>>. 
rf»*. — Thin i\\\ A gn :it inanx \.iiiilii.> 
jlioi , '•■■ii«>' -t \iliirii ha't* tfi-i n M'par.ili'- 
ol !•« Wilhin aiid uiii r urilMVi on dij- 
HL- «kiu, t>) \*\i Mij 1 u<t.,M rcli r any oni* 
rci«ul:irly ii.l'-ii iS'-d ili* ii'in. NnluiUi- 
II tliat li;i- b' • n v.«'i<l (III tin* '-nlijctt, tlirre 
lie ijiiin- iiiffi- 'ilt t<» l:i-i rill 1 1 lli:<n thr*. 
iriH'Slriiiii fc"»ppi«."i«"«l prr»'[n:Mii'in, hivh 
DCifl, cr iiiii-iu|i' raiii*!-, it imiv \v.\\i id be 
f the uariii ti.ah, by .••u rutin;,-, purging, 
lUcC( ImU vlieii It t wAi in p< rioith who 
ft \tA lnii{<i-ra(e \%\%.^ and ui %iiioni il 
■'■ '■ — ■ mtdiciav liAS bat iitlic cftlct 



Svni^vy, 

Symftttivia, — Bleeding of the gums, teeth loosi?, 
.si)oi!» of various colours on the skin, genendly livid, 
debility, countenance pale and bloated, pulse small, 
uuick,'and intermitting. In itsailvanecd stage tiii- 
joints swell, and blood bursts out from ditVereir. 
l>arts of the b(Mly. 

7'rea/;/k'«/.— Uemove the (latienl to a new an : 
heallhv silnation, where tin; air is dry and pur* , 
give him plenty of fresh vegetables^ such as bpii.- 
iiHg<', lettuce, h<*ets, cariiits, aiwl sciirvy-grass. -'•. 
small propoition of fresh :uiimal food sliould I-- 
taken willi them. This, with oranges, lemons a: • 
sugar, or lemonade, fcpruce beer, with wine w- 
water, are generally sufficient to cure the CiM 
plaint. The nili-ic vinegar is strongly n^cominen 
td fiU' the s:)ine puqiose. If there is much \iain \ 
the bowels, laudanum must be useil to relieve !'■ 
If the breathii'g is diificnlt, or there is much p. . 
in the breast, apply a blister to il, f )r on no a''C(>i ■■.t 
should bhxMl be ilrann in scur.y. A tea-spn.ui' .". 
of charcoid, well mixed u illi half a i»inl <»f viii«g , 
firms an excellent gargle to clean the gums i.: d 
ulcers in the mouth. 1 ho-je on the body may 
Ma'ihed with the same, or lemon juice, pun*, ■ 
mi\e»l with water. The yot or charcoal ptniliit 
may also he applied to them with advantage. Ti. 
r«"»tore the tone of the syntein, ivcourse must b« 
had to the I*eru\ian bark, with the elixir oi 
vitriol, the muriated tinctuix' of ii-on, exercise, 
N:c. N:c. 

JVitric xt'tir^nr. — Dissolve three or four ounces 
of nitre f sallpetrtj in one ipiait of vinegar. The 
dose is from half an ounce lo an ounce. K the 
stivngth of it occasions any inconvenience, add a 
little water, or diminish the quantity of llie dose. 

Oftumoint. 
Ily the woni tumour is meant a swelling of any 
part* of the bo«ly. They are of different kinds, 
aribi; from various causes, and are moix; or less 
dangerous, acconling to tlie nature of llicir cou- 
tcnls, and the ^toi they occupy. 

0/ rti/itun't. 

Kupluivs are lumriur.-i lautied by the protusion 
(A' a pa)t of the bowels thi*ough certain natui-al 
..i)eninv;s. They aiv dividid into reducible, ilTc- 
iiuvihli , anil siiiiiigulated. They mostly occur in 
men in the gioin and bag. 

Ct.ttue^. — Sir.iining in any way, as at stool, 
vomiting, lifiing heavy weights, violent exercise, 
as .pimping, running,*bu:., a natural wcakia-ss df 
ibe \Kiy^. 

livditrrtle ntNvret. 

•S; jj/i.'-jw — .\ small swelling, free from ^MSik\, 
aiid'geiierallT m*Vi, \\ie coVwff <A Vfcwt ^\ti w« \V 
remaining una\l«Ted. ViVwVfc *w^«^j,}3rj^** 
swellinis iiiGm)M«, on \y\i^l ^^^^ ^'^ ^^f**^*' 
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the patient being able to return the parts himself, 
while in that position. The swelling is also in- 
creased by coughing, sneezing, or straining as if at 
stool. If he IS flatulent, a rumbling sensation 
may be felt in it 

TreatmetU. — ^The patient should place himself 
on his back, with his head and shoulders a little 
elevated, draw up his knees to his belly, and (if 
in this position the parts do not return of them- 
attrcs) endeavour to push or knead tliem up into 
the bcllv, through the opening at which they come 
out, and which, if the tumour be in the groin or 
bag, is an oval ring or slit in the groin, at the i>re- 
cise spot where the swelling first appeared. When 
this is effeeted, he should remain quiet until a truss 
cun be procured, the spring of which must be pass- 
ed round his body, the pad be applied directly over 
the spot just mentioned, and held there with one 
hand, while the other passes tlie strap into the 
buckle and draws it sufficiently light. Having 
done this, he should get up anii walk about If 
the swelling no longer appears, the truss is pro- 
perly applied, if otherwise, take it off, return Uie 
parts as before, and apply it again; when, if on 
rising, walking about, slightly cougliing, kc. tlie 
parts are found to be well kept up, he nihy resume 
Ilia ordinary business. The truss should be worn 
night and day, as long as he lives. 
Jneducible impturea, 

SympUnM. — ^A rupture in which lliere is no pain, 
yet that cannot be relumed into the belly, caused 
by an increased bulk of the parts, or their having 
formed adhesions, or gi-owu la&t to adjoining parts. 

lYeatmaii. — A rupture thus situaU'd must be 
left to itself. The patient should be extrtmely 
cautious in his diet, and in avoiding costivcness, 
by the use of clysters, or if necessary, laxative 
medicines. He should also be veiy careful to pro- 
tect the tumour from blows, always recolluctiug 
tliat it is iu danger of strangulation. 
Stratiffitlaied nipiures. 

Symptoms.— The first mark of a rupture being 
strangulated, or of prcsRurc being made on it, is 
costlveness. The tumour, which before was in- 
sensible, becomes painful, the [min being most se- 
vere at the spot where the strangulation or stric- 
ture exists, and extending from thence across the 
belly, which becomes swollen and hard. The* pain 
resembles that which the patient would suppose to 
arise if a coi'd was drawn tightly across it The 
pun continues to increase, and is augmented by 
pressure; sneezing, coughing, nausea and vomit- 
ing, first of the contents of Uie stomach, and after- 
irards of the intestines, ensue; great anxiety, rest- 
lessness, and a quick liard pulse. Hiccuiis, cold 
elammy sweats, weakened respiration, and a pulse 
■0 f^ble as hardly to be perceived, aiuiounce the 
•pproadi or presence of mortification. 

7Vealm«rU.— Lose not a moment in sending for 
the best medical aid that may be within reach. In 
the mean time, having placeu the patient as direct- 
ed for reducible ruptures, apply both hands on the 
tumour with gentle, but gradually increasing prcs- 
aure, or grasp tlie tumour gently but steadily with 
one hand, while with the fingers of the other you 
endeavour to knead or push up the parts nearest 
tiie ring in the groin, applying the pressure in the 
tame course the parts have taxen in their derccnt 
If this fails, aeize the tumour between the finger 
and thumb of the left hand, elose to where it en- 
ters the belly, and carry them downwards, with a 
moderate pressure, so as to dislodee any excrement 
which may he there, while with ue right you en- 
deayour to push in the gut 

If joa oannot luceeed in two or three attempts, 

£Uioe the jMtieot io a warm bath and try it again. 
^ mill foued (joa haye no time to WMite in un- 
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availing attempts) cover the tumour with poandr4 
ice, snow, or any veiy cold application. Should 
this fail, bleed the patient until he nearly faints, 
regardless of the small thready pulse; if fainting 
actually occurs, seize that moment to return the 
parts, as before directed. 

Should the rupture &till remain irreducible, there 
arc but two resources left, the tobacco clyster, and 
an operation. One half of the clyster should be 
injected; if it occasions sickness and a itrlaxation 
of the parts, endeavour to return them: if thcfint 
half docs not produce these effects, throw up the 
remainder of it and when rt^laxation cornea on, en- 
deavour, as before, to push up the gut As re- 
ganis the operation, no one should ever attempt it 
but a surgeon. Larg^ doses of laudanum ulby 
vomiting, and are otherwise beneficial: in allca&cs 
of this kind, they should never be omitted. 

Remarks. — Ruptures arc liable to be confound- 
ed with some other diseases, as dropsy of the bag:, 
enlarged spermatic vein, kc. The modes of dis- 
tinguisliing them have already been pointed out» 
although it must be confessed that with respect to 
the latter, considerable diflicully exists. If the 
discrase is a ruptui'c, by placing tlie patient oii his 
back, returning the tumour, and holding the fin- 
gers firmly over the opening, and then desiring 
him to rise, the swelling will not appear. If, on 
the contrar}', it is an enlai^d spermatic vein, it 
will be found to l>e greater than ever. The latter 
has also a peculiar ropy feel, as if a bundle of 
cords were in the bag. 

Aneurism. 

Symptoms.-^K small tumour without pain or 
redness, attended by a peculiar throbbing, it dis- 
appears on pi'essure, and returns tlie moment it is 
removed. As the tumour incivases in size, the 
throbbing or beating of the artery grows less per- 
ceptible. It is gcnei-ally found in tlie ham, thigh, 
neck, groin and arm. It is divided into true and 
false. Distinguish it by the beating or throbbini;, 
which is diminished bv pressing on the arten 
above the tumour, and by the latter disappearing 
on pressure, and retmniing when it is removed. 

TrecUmefU. — In the early stage, ap\)ly a soft am 
elastic cushion to the tumour, and bind it tighth 
over it by a bandage. The. diet should in all case: 
be extremely low, just sufficient to preserve life 
and no more. If the patient is of a full habit, ht 
should be bled and purg;ed. This plan, steadily 
and vigorously pursued for a long time, has some' 
times effected complete cures. There is nothing 
however, but an operation that can be depended on 
wherefore, as soon as any swelling of tlliis nalun 
is perceived, no time should be lost in procurini 
siii'gical assistance. If the tumour is left to itself 
it will finally burst, and death be the inevitabl* 
consequence. 

Fleshy tumours. 

Symptoms. — Small warty projections, which 
as they increase in size, drac down tlie skin fror 
the neighbouring parts, which forms a kii^ c 
stem or foot st^k, on which the tumour liangf 
They arc hard, full of vessels, and ai*e neiibe 
painful nor inflamed. 

Treatment. — When very small, they may be fre 
quently touched with caustic, which will destro; 
them. If large, the ligature or knife must be ero 
ployed, for which purpose have recourse to a sui 
geon. 

Steatomatous tumours* 

Symptoms. — A small, doughy swelling, whic 
gradually increases^ and sometimes grows to a 
enormous size. It is soft and free from pain, ih 
eolour of the skio remaining unaltered. 
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n^nl.— These tamours, teehnically called 
(ous, arc mereljr inconTcnient from their 
lioy can ooIt be removed by the ligature 
for which purpose apply to a surgeon. 

Enctfited tumours. 
om«.«— A distinct, hard, circumscribed 
, gradually growing lai^r, until a slight 
Aion comes on, when it becomes a little 
soon atler which a fluctuation is distinctly 
■ceived. Ais it progresses the vessels be- 
largedi it seldom exceeds the size of au 

nfn/."Appl^ to a surgeon. 

Ganglion, 
oms.-^A small, moveable, elastic swell- 
little or no pain, or alteration in the skin, 
imdcr or between tendons or sinews, and 
- near to a joint; it sometimes hinders the 
of the part. 

Turnt. — Apply pressure, blisters, or frio- 
frtrong oaniphoi'ated mercurial ointment 
monr. If (lii>sc are of no avail, make a 
nctur*' in it with the point of a sharp lan- 
ut it? contents, and apply pressure to the 
15 to mnke the two sides of the sack or 

■ 

r together. 

Biles. 
9m». — A hard, circumscribed, inflamed, 
painful tumour, of a conical shape, sel- 
pcding in size a pigeon's egg. 
Tim/. — If the patient is of a full habit, 
id purge him witli Epsom salts. A soft 
of warm bread ami milk, or r^e meal, 
[ways be applied to the bile, and frerpient- 
cd.' If the pain is excessive, a tea-spoon- 
idanum may l>c mixed with each one. In 
jTS matter will be formed, when it may be 
ith a >harp lancet. 

Ctirhwicle. 
[tly seated, hanl, immoveable and circum- 
tu'monr, whicli appears genri*allj' on the 
Kilders, kc. About the middle it is of a 
or purple coluur, being much paler or 
round its edges. It is attended with an 
le itcbin;^ and burning pain, and at last 
a kind ot sloughing ulcer. 
nent. — This will dei>cnd u|K»n the state of 
titution. Most generally there is great 
t, in «hirh cas«* the diet must be generous. 
lh the elixir of vitriol and opium, to re- 
pain, are to be friMpiently employed. As 
rtmedy, a blister ranks very iiigh. It 
? placed directly on the part. After being 
ay >M> succ*-i:dt'd by a basilicon plaster. A 
vriTpT stroni'lv recommends the srdution 
ic, as a local renu-ttv in this dtseasi*. 
of linen dipped in the liipior, arc to tie 
the s«elliiig, and freipieittly renewed. 
laftrr t#*-gin» to form, apply a bread anil 
ilfie^, aiid tivat it iu every respect as a 
ulcer. 



tf'hit-oVf or felon. 
r.— All ihflametl tumour at the end of 
r. It is of lhn:e kinfU. The first is situ- 
Bediately under the skin, around the nail. 
md, in tite cellular niembntne, the pain 
liing of which is much gn'atn-than in the 
I the matter nuich longer in forming. The 
ivader the slifath or coTiTing of the ten- 

infinitely more violent, 
tlian either of the others. 
Bni lit'iH-hptinii, o|M-n t\n* 
a mtmiie, mihI let oitl the inaCtci , 



IM ftngcrt, and is it 
■id ilMig< I mil, tlian 
mmA'^ €i the Brtt 



which should be prevented from forming, if possi- 
ble, by bathing the part with camphoretted spirits, 
llie second should be dispersed by putting, and 
by leeches and blisters. If the inflammation is not 
reduced by these means, with a very sliarp pen* 
knive, make an early and free incision iu the mid- 
dle of the last joint of the flhger down to the bone. 
Suflfer the blood to run fur a few minutes, and then 
treat it as a common cut. The same practice shoq]kI 
be followed with regard to tlie tliira. 

Piles. 

Symptonu.—^A pain in the fundament when 
going to stool; on examination small tumours are 
perceived to project beyond its verge. They are 
of two kinds, the blind and bleeding. They may 
also be internal and external. 

Blind piles. 

Treatment. — A diet of rye mnsh and milk, 
strictly adhered to for a length of time, will very 
frequently cure the disease. If they project, are 
swelled, and painful, apply twenty or thirty 
leeches to them, and cold applications. The com- 
mon gall ointment is a ven' soothing application. 
Balsam copaiva, in doses suflicientlv lai^ to purge 
freely, is also highly recommended. A radical 
cure, however, is only to be sought for in the knifo 
or ligature, for which apply to a surgeon. If the 
I pain IS very great, laudanum may be taken to ease it. 

Bleeding" piles. 

Treatment. — ^If the bleeding is considerable, in- 
ject a solution of alum or a decoction of oak bark, 
or make pressure upon the vessels by introducing 
a sheep's gut, tied at one end into the fundament, 
and then fllling it with any astringent fluid br a 
clyster pipe. This evacuation is sometimes salu- 
tary, and it often requires much judgment to know 
if it sliould be stopped or not. 

Of ^Ibacvus. 

Symptoms. — ^The tunnation of matter under the 
skin, or in any imrt of the body, preceded by in- 
flammation, and marked by a dull hea\y weight; 
by the pain becoming more acute and daiting; by 
a peculiar throbbing; by the swelling becoming 
more elevated, and soft to the touch. It the tumour 
is not opened it liursts. 

Treatment. — Apply a soft and warm bread and 
milk, or linseed j>oullice to the part, and endea- 
vour to hasten the formation of matter. When this 
is evident, let it out with a sharp lancet. If the 
patient is weak, let him have a generous diet with 
wine, poKer, bark, kc. 

Psoas Ahscess. 

SymMoms. — A weakneu across the loins, aecom- 
panietl by a dull fiain. After a while, the pain 
shifts from the back to the thigh and hip, becuming 
more darting and severe. The glands in the groin 
swell, and at last a soft tumour is perceiveil at the 
lower edge of the groin, or by the hide of the fun- 
dament; the !> welling increases to a large size, and 
sometimes extends itself down the thigh. 

Ti-eatment. — In the early stage, bleed anil purge 
the patifitt, keep him on'a low diet, and apply a 
large bliHler over the lower part of the back. ( 'oii- 
fineineiit in bed is absolutely necessary. When 
matter is fonne<1, make an 0|)ciiing into the tu- 
mour in the follow ing manner: E'ush a shaqi lancet 
firKt thnMigh the skin, then obliquely upwanls un- 
der it. and then, b^' depreKving the \Miint, pieiTC 
the swelling ilw-lt. In this way, the absreHS is 
o|H-iii d w iihout the dangiT that attends wounds of 
lai-gi* ea%ilir-ii. If it is small, tin; whole of the mat- 
ter may be allowed to flow awa^ «.\ owva^v \K Vwc>|^^ 
alter drawing in \>\vX'^ c\owt \k« nioww^ S.v>v % lif* 
hours, and \\u u Viu\s\\ Vhr. ovkew^Vxon. 7^^^^^** 
the wound muA \»« kev^ io^*^\^w^^ s^sft>k\^\\^«^ 
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tcr. A§ there are many vessels of importance in 
(!ic gx^in, euro must be taken to tToid wounfIin<; 
tV'Oin, and if a surgeon can be bad, ho uhouid 
dways be applied to tor this purpose. 

Ofjiattda. 

Srmfjtomx.-^An abscess or ulcer in the neigh- 

>"\s:'liood of the fundament, preceded by an in- 

!- '\\:d Rwellinp^, vhich gives much pain. If there 

: -v) coinuiunication between the gut anil the sore, 

t isc^dl'jd an incomplete, if theiH: is, a complete 

'"I'.lfi. 

Tfeatnifint. — As the tumour is often taken fm* 

\c% attention should be paid to distinguish them. 

! j.li cases apply forty or fifty leeches to the p:ut, 

■;i p tlie bowels jierfectly loose by a dii*t of lye 

ui<«h, and confine the patient to his bed. If, how- 

1*, the formation of matter cannot be hinilri-ed. 
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* s<.vellin°; must be oi)cned early, and a poultict 

■ iplind to It, when the disease occasionally heals 

^e any other soiv; but nine times out of ten it 

v\w9, a callous winding abscess, through which 

'" it is complete) exci-ement, ice. often parses. 

!'-.>n it arrives at this point, nothing but an ope- 

ion can ever Ikj of any 8ei*vice. 

I'hf^re is another species of fistulous openin;^, 
■jich follows the obstruction caused by htric- 
r*'!*, 8cc. in the urinary passage. The wattM* 

'. b ing able to flow through the natural canal, 

ki . its way out between llie bag antl the funda- 

'.•I, •'-'msiituting what is called fistula in perineo. 

ii.v.* almost be called an incurable disease: at all 
outs none but a surgL'Ou can do any thing to re- 
-•vo it. 



Of Ulcers. 

Ij\ ijl'»ers, are meant holes or soi-es in the skin 

lid Ji: '.li, which dischage nutter. They ani di- 

>i- u into iiiflanied, fungous, sloughing, and in- 

)lr-nt ideers in tlie nriglibourhood of carious 

Mr, and thosti attended by a peculiar diseased 

Ion. 

Inflamfd vlcers. 
\'i:nt'fo»n. — The margin of the soit is ragj;('«l, 
• T\'^^^ (Mitiing in a sliarp edge round it. 'I'lie 
;libonring nails an* rod, swelh.'d and ])ainful, 
')ntt«-"i of the ulcer is uneven and coven-d with 
■:itv spongy substance. In plac<? of healthy 
'.»«• i:i:»aer, it discharges a thin fluid; the sur- 
^f i«. Ideedson the slightest touch. 
•■'.:.'.v*jii. — Confine tlie patient to bed, bleed 
srjve liim occasionally, let his diet be extivme- 
, anil apply a soft breail and milk or linseed 
;;• to the ulcer. When healthy yellow mat- 
fi-riued, omit thf ]>nultice, keep the sore very 
, auil apply a plaster of simple uintment. 

Fitnj^oun ulcers. 
'np:omM,—-'V\\ii pivRence of l.ii^e roimd gran- 
■!U, rising above the level of the adjoming 
, or what is commonly called proud flesh, 
■: liiis species of ulcer. 

■f'nrrf. — Sprinkle red mi^cipitate over the 
I li-'-li. or touch it with lunar caustic, apply 
■ iij-- . i" simple cerate to the soiv, and pass u 
'ir-.' f; Tiilly over the whole. Burnt alum and 
vr.riu may also be ust»d to destroy the proud 
"•-""■siu'e by a bandage will often succeed 
;^M o«r»er mc^ans fail. 

iSloi/^/u'nq' ulcer, 
nfitoms. — ^The death of parts of an ulcer which 
■y aMi] fall ofl^", generally attended by fever and 

■' !'.!riU. — ^The diet should be generous, lau- 
..; niist be taken to relieve pain, and bark, 
, !>0i icT, &C. to strengthea the Ryatcjn. The 
t pohhice is the best local appUeauon. The 
>-'j hIbo be washed with equal pans of it Hot 



decoction of poppy heads and siiirlts o 
When tlie dead ijortions have all fallen olf, 
as a simple ulcer, paying attention, howcvei 
slate of the s\steiii. 

Iiulilcnt uh.cr. 

Symptoms. — Tl»e i;dges of the skin r>n 
raised, smootli and shining. The iioints 
flesh are glossy, and llie ;.ppoai"ance of th' 
ulcer is that of an old one, in vhich the 
process is at a stand. 

Trtmtment. — Touch the whole surfaci 
and edg<rs of the son? with caustic, blue vit 
powder it with S[)anish flics or red pneipit. 
enileavDur in tliis way to rouse the pan? t.) 
If one article fails try another. Strips of : 
plaster may ])e passed over ihe ulcer, a')i;iU 
apart, so as to draw its ed^'es nearer to;;<ll 
a long bandage ])e a])plied over ihe whole. 

Smnptoms. — iricf-rs situateci over or n'-; 
ous for dead) bones, are thereby prevent! 
healuig, they fn 'i|nenlly penetr.iti* cleep i 
l)ails, forming a canal wiilj hard and inilolf i 
that ilischaiir<s an otlensive uidieallliv v\\ iti 

Trtuitment. — Keep the sore elian, r.-pr 
]U'uud flesh that may ari>>e, and ])ay alien' in 
general heallli of the palienl, taking tai..' i 
strength \u\ kepi up, if mre^saiy, l»y vim 
])orter, bee. kc. The ulcer \^lll not licl • 
the pieces of dead hone are ihrown (•H*. T 
cess sometimes lasts for vears, in which e; 
lience is the only remedy, and lulure the hi 
sician. 

Cases of ulceration fre(jUi-nlly occur, ])ra 
fi-om various causes, whose ravages s'-eni 
defiance to medical ])ower. So many t x; 
nar)- anil well atlesti-d instances u\' neo>i- 
somi' of tliese, (in which <lealh s-'emeil ali 
have clutched his eiuaciated \ipliin,) l.y m 
the I'aiiaCt-a of Mr Swaini, li:i\i' hwn Niil 
tin* [Mildic, ili:il i(. s-- ins tluc lo tlu: Ui.t 
vietinis whf) may In- alllli ii>«l wiilj it, *o s!.t 
instances of tlie aUuvr* i,atnr<' h.u . :-it:i:ii 
peiied nnd'-r ll»e ty ol'iln; I'lliinr J»«' :'•« 
silii)!! whal it may, il^ t ii'fci^ M\i ?vidi .t. 
cases of ulctri-.it ion, tio lunch sli-ci^ caiiniit. 
upon the nece:>sily of ki-ipln^ •*«•» pai'ls (.1-..' 



Ol' AC(;iI)K..<TS. 

Whenever a blow has hk> -n inflicted, \ 
by being throw n from a horse, out ol a can-; 
faUinjr from a heiiiht, or in anv other wa\ 
the patient to the amounl of tw«l.e or t 
ounces, on the spot, if praeticalile, if ii' t, 
after the accident as ]) issihle. This nd.- 
of hut one excepii.in, and tint is, wh-n t 
leiiee has lieen so great as nearly t-J r\tingi 
the powers of life, in which caM* it is pi . 
wait for syniplonis olretm-ning animalion. 
ten these, a linle wine aii<I water, or olin.r 
lus may be given. 

If, in consetpience of a hroktrn hone or ol 
juiy, the patient is unable t'» walk, lak*; 
from its hin;;e'<, lay him cant'ully on il, ;•« 
himcaiTied hy as-^istanls to the ncan-t h<>i 
no dof)r or sola can he procur**!, two l» ;ar. 
fieiently long aiul broad, should he nailed 
cross pieces, ihir ends ttf which iun«-t prijii 
a foot, so as to t'orm handles. If in tlie wi 
when? no boanis can be procun.-d, a litter 
formed from the branch* -s of tn-es. In thl 
hand-harrow may be couHlrncled in a few ir 
on which the sutferer may he ]U"operly can 

[f he has been wounded anti bleeils, the b 
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inr retched a house, lay htra on a bcil, and ; 
ss him with care and c^ntlcness. If any dif- 
- arises in getting off iiis coat or pantnluons, 
I the seaiuii, ratltcr tlian uho force. This be- : 
lae, proceed to ascertain the nature of the iu- ; 



noisy and laborious breathing, pulse slow and irw 
regular, the muscles relaxed, as in a person just 
dead, the pupil of the eye enlarged and will not 
coiiU-uct even liy a strong light, the patient lies 
like one in an apoplectic tir, and cjinnot !»e r(ius<!d. 
Trfc.tmcnt. — Opi n a virin ami draw otF hixteon 
it may l)e citlier simple or compound; lliat '! or twt-nty onnces df Jdnod, shave thr liiad, and if 
mavbc a contusion or bniise, a wound, frac- ' possilde, prncni'i' sui-gical assistance without dtdar, 
r dislocation,, or it may be two or uU of them I as there is nolhiug hut an operation tliat can be of 
I in one or several parts. ' any avail, 

contusion is the necessary consifjuenoe of 



blow, and is known by tlie swelling and <1is- 
lion of the skin. 

fUnds are self-evident , 

£lure8 are known by the sudden and severe 
hr tlie mis-shapen appearance of the limb, , 
ime^ by its being sfiortened, by the ]>atic'nt 



Of tvomuh. 

Woumls are of three kind», viz. incised, pnnc- 

turcd and contused; among the latter are inclnded 

gun-shot wounds. The first stop in all woundsy is 

To st'ip tht: bh^eilinz. 

Tf the (low fif hh)f>d is but trifling, di-aw the 

unable to move it witlioul excnic-iating pain, i edgi-s of the wonn«l tngrlhcr wiili yonr h-^nd, and 

ost certninly, by grasping the limb above and hold them in ihat imsition ^nmc tinif, wlu'u it will 

the siM)t where the fracture is sujjposcd to fnMpiently st(.)p. If, nii the conti-aiy, it is large, 

and twisting it different ways, whcri a grating ^ of a bright r«'d c bun*, flowing in spiii<4 or with a 

e fi-lt, occasioneit by the broken ends of the i .j-'rk, clap yonr fiii;,'i-r on the sput it springs fi-om, 

"Sbing against each other. If the swelling, ! and hold ittheiv with a firm pressure, wliih' ycmdi- 

', is very great, this experiment should not rectsomi' one to pas^.a ham Ikeifbitf round tile limb 

(supposing the wtiund to Ik* in one) above the cut, 
aiul to tit! its two rnils logi-ilier in a ban! knot. A 
cane, whip-liandle, or stick jif any kind, must now 
be paJ^si'd unclt-r the knot, (bi-'.ween the upper sur- 
face of the linib and lh«' handkerchief ) and turned 
roniid and round until the ttick is brought down to 
the thigh, mi as to make the handkerchie'f enciivic 
it with eonsidrrable tl^dilnrss. Vou may then take 
olfyoiu' fin^j.f, if tlie Idnod still flows, tighten the 
handkerchi«f by a turn or two jif the stirk, until it 
Ceases. Tin* p.itieiii may now be removed (taking 
care to secure tin' stiek in its position) without nm- 
niiig any risk of bb etling to d.ath by the way. . 

As this aiipamtus cannot bf btlon foranv length 
of time, withml «Ji-'-trn}iri;: tlir lite of the parts, 
en«K jiv(;ur as '•oon as pi-i.-fiiile ti mitji'i' the bleed- 
ing >i.»sels and l.-ke it f-fi'. Ila\in'^' v:'.ved ti»^e- 
ther thr- *\ or four thr-';nU '>f a «<p.trjfliMit hiigtli, 
I nl till- I'l^-.ture tin \ furii!, h.^^ as iii:inv pi<'C« s as 
you think thcr-- are \i'ssejs to bo t:iki:n up, cmi-Ii 
piecir biin;; abriol a l"'n)t Ion;.;. \\ adi the parts 
If a sMppres- . wilh warm wattr, ami then unli a shai p book, or 
iMKs, pa^«i a catheter, if possible, or procure . I '' slender p:iir of pinci-rs in \oi;r hand, liv jour 
■>ct fc'T that puqiose. [I*'}*' stuadlastly iip!i!i lb.- w-nnnl, and dinrcl the 

handken-hiif t.) bir relaxed fy a turn or two c.f the 
stick; you will now S'.e the month of the artiiy 



■«ibbin 

de until it is reduced. 

locatinn*. or bones being out of joint, are ' 

I by the deformilv of the joint when compar- 

h ics ftllow, by tfic«pain and inability to inove 

Qb, by its being longer or shorter th.an usnjd, 

' the impossibility of moving it in paitlcular 

looa. 

Of contusion. 
ight, batlie the part Ire-quently wit!i cold vi- 
and water for a few hours, ajid then rub it 
ilh brandy, or spirits of any kind. Should 
en* great, or wi as to have atfeciedthe whole 
wfiicli mav be known bv a jreneral sorent:ss, ' 
ml purge tlie patient, and confme him to a 
r ric*' water, lemonaile, panada, S:c. If fe- 
ncs on, rejM-at Ihe ble»'din;jj, pnr;^ing, ^cc. 
caws of this nature, b«' sun- tin" w:it»r is n-- 
' evaeiuitiMl, for it sonietiin>-s bapp.Mis that 
•« fpjenee of the nerves of tin* bladder bring 
I by tin' blow, till' patient feels no dtsin> jo 
, thiiu;;h the bladder hr. full. 



Of •(tr- 



ain*. 



|i 



igc llie part sprained into very cold water, '■ from which X\w bbnul sprin;^-, s«iz«- it with your 
bj i'. then* as long at a time as'you cnti bear ] '>'^<'*i^ or pincers, clnw it a lilitr ont, while Komeone 
»* ^'-rrtl b<iurs — tlii'n nd) it will with cam- pa^-.'es a ligaHuv round it, and ties it up tight with 
ry\ •pint*. If tin* aeeident ban happeuc'd to a . '^ double kinit. In this way t'ik<- Up in sncce<>siou 
'd^ in tl." ankle, and it rrniains weak, poin- ; every bleeilinj; vi-"'* I you c.ei si-e or j;« t h<)bl of. 
il»T f'ft it from the spi-nt of atea-k<ttli-, In hi : 1^ lb«' wonnd is tof> high up in a lindi to apply 
tur.rr. ''•■\t>r.d (inps in iIk* day. Tin* most ,' th«* handkerchi' t, jlon'l Iom- yonr pri-n-nrr f)V 
ifp'irt-, h'lwi-vrr, it«.idtin;; from cntitnsion, " miud, the bletMling can still be eomoiandiil. If it 
*n ihe M iw is ap|di<d to tin! head, proiluc- ■ »"* the thigh, pn-ss lirndy in tin- ;;r"i!», if in the 
licr coiicussi'in or compression of the bruin. :j i*rni, with the band emi or rini; of :i common door 

■ ;l key, niake pressor-' abo\«' tin- eoll:n' bun-, andabriut 

C'f:irv9*iun 9fthr brain. \ »'*< niiiMIe ai^ain-^t th.* fir'^t rd> which lies under it. 

f^fonu. — The {»,'tti«-nl is stunned, bis breath- ' The jiressnn' is to br continued until as!iiMt:uice is 
'W, ilrowsiiK'ss, sttipidity, tin; pupil ol" the procun-d. and tin* vi-ssi-l tii-d up. 
lb< r cjfitt acted, vomiting. After u tirin* h«^ If the w.M;nd is fui tin' In-ad, press yotir finger 
r*. firiulv on it, until a t-i.iiinh>> tan be bitinti^ht, 

itn^rit. — Applv cloths dipped in c-dd vini'- . wbii-fi mn«i I.: Ii ••umI ;iii;ily i-vrr lb." ail-'iy liy a 
1 '■;it'r to lilt head, and vilirn the stupor is band i^f. It tin' w. >n!iii is iii ibcf.itr, ors-isitnd- 
'le«d hiin, and np»Mi bis bowcK with r<ps<)nt . eil lb.it pr- - nii- coiict bn It'ctu.iil* iu.ul«", orvou 
Flf! ilioiild be confined t>i bed, kt pi on a low c.innoi ^d hold of tin- vr-srl, and tin- bltioil flowM 
I a quiet sit«ui(ioii, und every incaMii-i- taken t >^t, place a ]>i<ce of ic- dii<-ctly over the wniindf 
'CTit iin inflmnniiitiuu of the brain, wliii-h, if ■ and let it ri-main ihrri- till the bbuMl coagnlate«i, 

win n it ntav be reuioved, und si compress and ban- 

d.ige bt: .'^[iplied. 

fnriitiMl v;(iun<li, 
IJy tm iiwisei\ wo\\\\i\ \s wvewvV xv «V*mv «v^. \\«s»* 

ing btopped \l«: \Acc^Yi\\g, >ka>»\\ uti'AX i\\ ^t\.,>M- 



M on, DiuM be treated by copiuu:i bleeding, 
Skc 1= 

Q w /^ sm'wi of tht hrain. 

^4>m of Bcnte aod raution, slow, '. 
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that may be In it with a tponge and warm water, 
then draw the sides of the wound together, and 
keep ihem in tliat position bj narrow strips of 
sticking plaster, placed on at ree;ular distances, or 
n*om one to two inches apart. A soft compress of 
old linen or lint may be laid over the whole. 

• Should much inflammation follow, remove the 
strips, bled and purge the patient (who should live 
j/ery low, and be kept i>erfectly quiet) according 
to the exigency of CKe case. If it is plain that 
matter must form before the wound will heal, ap- 
ply a soft poultice until that event takes place, 
when dressings of some simple ointment may be 
substituted for it. 

Although narrow strips of linen, spread with 
sticking j^aster, form the best means of keeping 
the sides of a wound together, when they can be 
applied, yet in the ear, nose, toneuc, lips, and 
eyc>lids, it is necessary to use stitches, which are 
made in the following manner: Having armed a 
common needle with a double waxed thread, pass 
the point of it through the skin, at a little disUmce 
from the edge of the cut, and bring it out of the 
opposite one, at the same distance. If more than 
one stitch is required, cut oft* the needle, tliread it 
again, and pi*oceed as before, until a sufficient 
number are taken, leaving the threads loose until 
all the stitches are passed, when tlie respective 
ends of each thread must be tied in a hard double 
knot, drawn in such a way that it bears a little on 
the side of the cut When the edges of tlie wound 
are partly united by inflammation, cut the knots 
carefully, and withdraw the threads. 

From what has been said, it must be evident 
that in all wounds, after arresting tlie flow of blood, 
and clcansinc the parts, if necessary, the great in- 
dication is tobring their sides into contact Uirough- 
out their whole depth, in order that they may grow 
together as quickly as possible, and without the 
intervcntran of matter. To obtain this very de- 
' sirablc result, in addition to tlic means alixrady 
mentioned, there arc two things to be attended to, 
the position of the patient and the application of 
the bandage. The position of tlie patient sliould 
be such as will relax the skin and muscles of the 
part wounded, tliereby dimiuisliing their tendency 
to separate. 

A common bands^e of a proper width, passed 
over the compresses moderately tight, not only 
serves to keep them in their plate, but also tends 
by its pressure, to forward the g^at object already 
mentioned. If, however, the wound is so exten- 
sive and painful that the limb or body of the pa- 
tient cannot be raised for the purpose of applying 
or removing it, the best waj' is to spread the two 
ends of one or two strips of'^ linen or leather witli 
sticking plaster, which may be applied in place of 
the bandage, as follows: attach one end oi a strip 
to the sound skin, at a short distance from the 
edge of the compress, over which it is to be drawn 
with moderate nrmness, and secured in a similar 
manner on its opposite side. A second or third 
ma)', if necessary, be added in the same way. 

In all wounds, if violent inflammation come on, 
reduce it by bleeding, pvirging, &c. but if there is 
reason to fear lockcd-jaw, give wine, porter, bran- 
dy, opium, and a generous diet. 

Punchired -wounds. 

These are caused by sharp pointed instruments, 

as needles, awls, nails, &cc. Having stopped the 

bleeding, withdraw any foreign body, as part of a 

needle, splinters, bit of glass, bcc. that may be in 

it, provided it can be done easily; and if enlarging 

the wound a little will enable you to succeed in 

this, do so. Though U is not always necessary to 

fnlarge "wounds of this nature, yet in hot weather 

it is a Burk of precaution, which should never be 



omitted. Aa soon as this is done, poor • little tor* 
pentine into the wound, or toudi it with caustic, 
and then cover it with a poultice, moistened vi^ 
laudanum. This practice may prevent locked- 
jaw, which is but too frequent a consequence of 
wounds of this description. AVhen matter forms, 
cover the part with mild dressingSL as a commor 
sore. LAudanum may be given in large doses, t4 
relieve pain, and should the inflammation be ex 
cessive, bleed and purge. In hot weather, however 
bleeding should be employed in great moderation 
Contused -wowku. 

Wounds of this nature are caused by round o 
blunt bodies, as musket balls, clubs, stones, &c 
They are in general attended but by little bleed 
ing; if, however, there should be any, it must b 
stopped. If it arises from a ball which can be easil; 
found and withdrawn, it is proper to do so, as wel 
as any piece of the clothing, fccc. that may be in ii 
or if the ball can be distiMctly felt directly undc- 
thc skin, make an incision across it, and take i 
out, but never allow of any poking in the woun 
to search for such things; the best extractor o 
them, as well as the first and best application i 
contused wounds, proceed from what they may 
being a soft bread and milk poultice. 

Should the inflammation be great, bleed an 
purge. Pain may be relieved by laudanum, an 
if the parts assume a dark look, threatening a mor 
tification, cover them with a blister. 

If the wound is much torn, wash the parts ver; 
nicely with warm water, and tlien (having secm-e* 
every bleeding vessel) lay them all down in as na 
tural a position as you can, drawing their edge 
gently togetlier, or as much so as possible, by strip 
of sticking plaster, or stitches, if necessary. J 
sofV poultice is to be applied over the whole. 
Poisoned ivounds from bites of mad dogs, ratlls^ 

snakesy &c. 

The instant a person is bitten either by a nia< 
dog, rattle-snake, or any rabid animal or reptile 
he should apply a ligature by means of the slick 
above the 'wound, as ttglttly as he can well bear it 
and without hesitation or delay, cut out the pail 
bitten, taking along witli them a portion of the sur 
rounding sound ficsh. The wound should then b 
freely touched witli caustic, or have turpentin 
poured into it. A decoction of Spanish flies ii 
turpentine, may also be applied to the skin sui- 
rounding the wound. By these means inflamma 
.tion will be excited, and suppuration follow, n hid 
may prevent the usual dreadful consequences o 
such accidents. As soon as the parts are cut out 
take off the ligature. 

Should the patient be too timid to allow the ust 
of the knife, burn the wound very freely with caus 
tic, and place in it a tuft of tow or cotton, wel 
m(^stened with the above decoction. The dischai*g 
of matter that follows should be kept up for som 
time. T!»e only reasonable chance for safety, i 
found in the above plan, all tlie vegetable and mine 
ral productions that have been hitherto recom 
mended as internal remedies, being of very doubt 
ful, if of any efficacy. 

The use of tlie chlorurets, however, in treatin; 
wounds from rabid animals, is now becoming gene 
ral in France and Germany, and many salisfaetor 
cases are recorded. M. Schoenberg, a Germai 
surgeon, slates, that of tliree persons who wcr 
bitten by a dog, two used the chlorurct of lime 
and recovered from their wounds, whilst the thin 
who refused to submit to the treatment, died rav 
ing mad. This gentleman applies to the wounds 
twice a day, a piece of lint dipped in a solution o 
the chloruret, and oi*ders his patients to take, thre 
..times a ^^, irom ^draoluns to 1 ooaoe of th 
W ddoTMrcX u\ w%\j&r. 
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Sunzn of ben and vHUpay Met ofmufqtdttoes, &c. I 
Xiiihiii;; relieves the |»atn arising from the sting | 
of a linntet, bee, or wasp, so soon as plunp^iiig tlic ' 
part incMi-cmcly coM water, and holding it tliere 
fitr sunie time. A cold lead- water potdtice is also 
a ven' soothing applicutioD. If a numheV of tliese 
iitM'c'is have attacked you at once, and tlie parts 
stun;; are ixnicli bwoUeii, lose some blood, and take 
s il'ise of salts. 

Musquitto-hites may be treated in tlie same man- 
liiT, ;ihhougli 1 have found a solution of comninn 
*alr and waier, made veiy strong, speedy .an<l ef- 
tvit'ial ill relieving the pain. Camphorated spi- 
rits, ^iiirgar, ke. may also be used for the s:une 
IHiilhih'. A solution of I'russian blue in soft wuter, 
villi wbicli the parts are to be kept constantly 
»ii '1^1, is a highly eelobrated ivmedy for the stings 
o! U'cs, imvjt«», ice. S:e. 

II ounih of tlie em\ nost\ ^c. 
Wash the ii:u-ts clean, and «h'aw tlie edges of the 
*oij:i(l (ugetficr liy as many stitches us are ncces* 
**n-. If ihe pait is even completely beparat«;d, 
^'hI bs bei'ii triidd(.-n under feet, by \v ashing it in 'j 
**rm wiiter« ami placing it accurately in the pro- ' 

1**^ {ilace, by the same means, it may still ad- J 
•*-rc. 

Il'oumls of tlie tcaJp. 
In all wounds of the scalp it is necess.ary to shave 
*''fl'tlic hair. When tliis is done, wjisli llu* parts 
'* vll, aijil dmw the edges of tlie wound together 
** iih !4icking |il»i»ler. If it ha<» been \iolently torn 
*- P id K'veml [lii-ces, wash and lay tlieiu all down 
''-(I (h«r skull :igain, drawing their edges as nearly 
' -•^■ihiT as possihle by sticking plabl^er, or, if ne- 
*■' »»ar», bv stitches, (^)ver the whole with a soft 
^' ^Oipici", snieated with some sini[de ointment. 
H'ohiuIh of the thvoat. 
S'iz'* and lie up e^ery Ideeding vessel you can 
^■t IfiM of. If the wind-pipe is cm only partly 
fiiion^h, i^ecure it with sticking plaster. If it is 
^•■(•.pi«-ltly diiidtd, bring its edges fogethcr bv 
&'i:(-!;t-«, tukiiig c.irc to pass the needle thi'(>n<;li 
^i\'' I'tjv membrane that covers the wind-pipe, 
'^f.-l n '( thiYjii^li the wind-[)i[ie ilst-lf. Tlie head 
^'i'iIjM be bi'itt on the breast, and securod bv hols- 
l-i> a (II I b:iiiil.t';es in that po-«ilion, to favom* the ap- 
{•riiiiiiialioii ot the edges nf the wound. 
Il'ounih of tfw chfsl. 
If it i« a simple incited wound, draw tln^ edges 
~if it tirg' ther tiy slicking plaster, co\er it with a 
r riipre»H c>f, littrn, and pass a bandage round the 
r-],' -r. The patient is to l>e confined to his bed, 
W> pt ofi a \eiy low diet, and to be bled and pureed, 
I., "nh-r to pifvcnt inilammation. If the latter 
rt,v.*% on, reduce it by copious and fixipient 
tfi- • t1ing«. I 

>hijiid it }f: occasioned by a bullet, extract it, I 
an : aiiy pieces of clulh, ^lC. that may be lodged in I 
A*, if pit^ible, and c«i\er the wdUikI with a [lieee (-f 
iiTf ri sme:iivd with Mime simple ointment, taking ; 
^*r\' '.litl ii i% nnt drawn into the chest. If ap<irlic>n ■ 
7 i thf long pnifruilis, return it without any delay, J 
SJV. a« geiith as pr>ssilde. j 

/I *rttuh 'if thi.' AtiVy. 
' r«f th** wiiiind bv "trips of sticking plaster, j 
^r.it ■iitch' » [iHS'H.-il thr(iu;;h the skin. :tbi<ut half ' 
^t. lui )i t;-ijtii it» i-ilg''*(, and covt r lh<' whole with a 
* i* i«.»i..pii->*, Sfcuix-d bv a banila-'i'. Anv in- 
^kr.it'k.iti'-ii th.it may arise is to be n-<IiuM-d by , 
>lcr<:it.g, purging, and a blister over the whole ' 
••■IIt. 

■ 

^lp«<ili| aiiT part of the bowels come out at the ■■ 
Wfjv.if, if rlean am! uninjured, retuiii it as(|iiicklv ■. 
M|OMibIt; if cohered with dirt, clots of bloo<f, ,i 
B> VAih it carefully in warm; water previous to so 
« It tlie gut IS wounded, and only cut partly 
*dnw tbe two cd^e* of it Co^etiier b/i 



stitch, and return it; if completely divided, con- 
nect the edges by four utitches at equal distances^ 
and replace it in the belly, always leaving the 
end ol the ligature project from the external 
wound, which must be closed by sticking plaster. 
In five or six days, if the threads are loose, with- 
draw them gently and carefully. 
H'owiih of joints, 
Ilring the edges of the wound together by stick- 
ing plaster, without any del-.iy, keep the iwrt per- 
fectly at ivst, bleeil, purge, and lix; very low, to 
tirevent inflammation. Siiould it come on, it must 
le met at its firtit approach l>y bb-iMling to as great 
an extent as the crmdili(m of the patient will wai^ 
rant, and by a blister covering the whole joint. If 
a permanent stiffening of the joint seems likely to 
ensue, keep the limb in tliat position which will 
prove mo<ii useful, tliat is, the leg should be ex- 
tended, and the arm bent at the elbow. Wounds 
of joints are always hi<;lily dangerous, and fi*e- 
(pienlly terminate in death. 

ll'ountU of tendonx. 
Tendons, or sinews, are fiv(|uently wounded and 
niptured. They are to bf treated' precisely like 
any oilier wound, by keeping thi-ir divided parts 
twgitlier. Thi^ tendon which coiiiieels tlit: great 
muscle lonning tin; calf nf the leg, with the heel, 
called the tendi)n of Achilles, is fivijuenlly cut with 
the ad'/.e, and ruptured in jumping from heights. 
Thi.s accident is to be remedied by dniwing up the 
heel, extending the foot, and placing a splint on the 
fore part of the h-g, exl«-nding from the knee tu 
beyond the toes, which lieing sttcured in that i>osi* 
tion by a bandage, keep the foot in the posilion 
just menliimt i{. The hollows under the sidint 
must be lilled up with tow or er»tton. If the skin 
falls into the space between the trnds of the ten<lon, 
ajiply a piece of ^licking plaster, so as to draw \\ 
out of tiie way. ll takes ti\e or six weeks to U'lite, 
but no weight should be laid on the limb for su\e- 
ral months. 



Offrmtuvca. 

The signs by which fr.iclures may be known, 
having been already pointed out with sutilcieitt 
minuleiiess, it will be unnec«-ss:try to dwell there- 
oii; it will be w«.'ll, houever, to ncollectthisgeni'- 
nd rule: In caM'S, where, from the accom[>aiiying 
circumstances and symptoms, a strong suspicion 
exists that the bone is fractuivd, it is proper tu act 
as though it wi re pitvitivtly a*«crrlaiiit*d to be so. 
/■'/ (li tunn of the b'tiic of the nose. 

The bonis of the nose from their exposed situa- 
tion, are fre«|uenll} forced in. Any hinoolh aili- 
cle that w ill pass into the nostril sliould be imme- 
diately introduced miiIi one hand, to r.use tbe de- 
pifSM-cl portions to the projier b-\el, whih? the ^ 
other is ( mployed in moulding lln-m into the re- 
<{uii-(-d shai>e. ' If \ioleiit intlamniation follows, 
bleed, purge, and Ii\e on a lox^ diet. 
Fiintiirr ofthr I'.wfr iu',i\ 

This acctdciil i-iiasi'l\ I'.iscov.icd bv looking in- 
to the nnnilh, and is to hi- riimilieii by keeping 
the lower jau tirmly pr««.s»d a^^ainst the iip|H-r one, 
bv miMiis ot' a bamla^i- pif^'cd undrr the chin and 
over the In-ail. It it i> lii-'kin near the angle, or 
that ]»ai*t in ari st thi- ra", pl.»«i- a cu^hi^»n or roll of 
liiH-n in tin- lndlou biliiml il, oxer uhich tin' han- 
d.<;;e iiiUM ]l:t^^, n • •'i<« fo inaki* it [iuaIi that part of 
the lione ior^taid. Iln' p-ots an* to be conlined lit 
this wav tvir tui-nlv da\ -, ouriii<; which time, all 
the nouri>^liini lit tli:it ii t.ik«-M, should he Siickeil 
betwei n tin.- ti eth. If in conseipience ol'tlie blovi, 
a tooth is hioseiied, do not meddle with it, lor it 
let alone, it will grow fa^t again. 

f rdcttires oj tlw* t'llluT bonn. 
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iMcnown at once by panshig the fin^r along it, and 
by the swelling, fkc^ To rttluce it, seat the pa- 
tient in a chair without any shirt, anil i»lace a pret- 
ty stout compress of linen, made in tlir shape of a 
-wedge, under his arm, the thick end of which 
sliould press against tlic arm-pit His arm) bent 
to a right angle at tlie elbow, is now to be brought 
down to his side, and secured in that position by a 
long bandage, which passes over the arm of the af- 
fected side and round the body. The fore-arm is 
to hv supported across the breast by a sliog. It 
takes from four to five weeks to re-unitc. 
Fractures oft/ie arm. 

Scat the patient on a chair, or tlie side of a bed, 
lot one assistant hold the sound arm, while another 
grasps the wribt of the broken one and steadily ex- 
tends it in an opposite direction, bending the fore- 
arm a little, to 8cr\'e as a lever. You can now 
])luce the bones in tlieir proper situation. Two 
splints of shingle or stout paste board, long enough 
to ivach from below tlie shoulder to near the el- 
how, must then be well covered with tow or cot- 
ton, and laid along each side of the arm, and kept 
in that position by a bandage. The fore-arm is to 
be supported in a sling. Two smaller splints may 
f(tf better security be laid between the first ones, 
that is one on top, and the oliier underneath the 
arm, to be secureu by tlie bandage in the same way 
as the otliers. 
» Fvacturea of tlie bones of the fore-amu 

These are to be reduced precisely in the same 
w ftv, excepting the mode of keeping the upper poi*- 
tion of it steadv, which is done by grasping the 
arm above the elbow. When the s'plmtsand ban- 
dage are applied, su])poil it in a sling. 
Fractures of tJte ivrist. 

This accident is of i*arc occun*ence. When it 
does happen the injuiT is gcnendly so great as to 
r(-(|iiire am])ut:ition. If you think ttie hand can be 
fiavi-d, hiy it ou a splint wc-ll covei'cd with tow; 
this l'.xOjhIs hoyoml the iingi-rs; jdace anotlicr 
splint opposite to it, lined with the s:uue sof*. ina- 
trrial, an<l sccuiv them by a bandajjc. Tiio hand 
is to he oairicd in a si in;:;'. 

The hones of Oil* hand are sometimes ]»rokrn. 
Wlif.-n this is tlu: tasc, fill tlic pulin with soft com- 
pn'ssrs or tow, and then lay a splint on it, h>iig 
e-iDUgh to extend from the elbow to beyond the 
«'ni!s of the fmj^crs, to be seciu*ed by a bi;ndage, as 

\\ l.on a liiij;! r is broken, extend the end of it 
until ii bccniiit'ii straij^lit, \ilaco tlu' fiaclui-'d por- 
tion in its plaou, anil th'.'U apply two siiiall pai.lt> 
board &i»lint.s, one ]>t..!u\v and the otlicr ai>ove, to 
he secuivd by a uun'ow Ijandage. Tlni top splint 
thonld rxtenil fioiu the end of the finj^er o\cr the 
back of the lianii. It may sometimes be pi-opcrto 
have two additional splints fur tlie sides of the 
finger. 

Fractures of tlie ribs. 

When, after a fall or blow, the patient complains 
of a pricifring in bis side, we may suspect -ix rib is 
brnkc-n. It i^> ascertained ])y placmg the tips of two 
or tlu-t-e finj^tTs on the spot where the pain is, and 
dc'siiiny^ tlu. patient to cough, when the grating 
s<;n>>ation will |>e felt. All that is nece88;ny, is to 
pass a broad bandage round the chest, so tight as 
to prevent the motion of tlie libs in breathing, and 
to observe a low diet. 

Fructvrcs of the thigh. 

This bone is Intiuemly broken, and hitherto has 
Dcen considered ih<; most difiicult of all fructnri's 
to manage. To the ingenuity, however, of Dr 
Jlai-tshori.-e, of this city, the world is indebted for 
an apparatus which docs away the gi-eatest imiKJ- 
dimcnta that have been found to exist in treating 
it, $o aa to leaj^a atrugtU Jimb, without lameness 



or deformity; nor i a it the least of its i 
any man of common sense can apply i 
i well as a surgeon. 

! It consists of two splints made of ha 
quarter inch well seasoned stuff, from « 
. inches wide, one of which should i-each f 
j above the hip, to fifteen or sixteen incl 
the foot, while the other extends the s 
I from tlie groin. The upper end of the 
I is hollowed out and well padded or stuj 
loM'er ends are held together by a cross 
ing two tenons, which enter two verticr 
one in each splint, and secureil there b 
the centre of this cross piece (which she 
solid) is a female screw. Inimediatel; 
vertical mortices, are two horizontal o 
siderable length, in which slide the 1 
second cross ]»iece, to tlie upper side c 
fastened a foot block, sliapcd like the sol 
while in tlie other is a round hole for 
tion of the head of the male screw, wl 
through the female one just noticed, 
of this cross piece, to which the foot I 
tached, are two pins, which fall into gn: 
head of the screw, thereby firmly conne 
The foot block as before observed, is ^ 
the sole of a shoe. Near the toe is a s! 
which passes a strap and buckle. Ne:i 
are a couple of aU'aps, with two ring; 
precisely like those of a skate, of whi 
the M'hole foot block is an exact resem 
long male screw, of wood or other mat 
pletes the apparatus. 

To apply it, put a slipper on the foot 
ken limb, and lay the appai-atus over tb 
tmning the screw, the foot block will b 
to the foot in the slipper, Mhich is to 
strapped to it, as bo> s fasten their skate 
in|j; the screw the contrary way, the pai 
mity of the inner splint ]iresses against 
and the foot is gr.iduallv drawn tlowi 
broken limb bee(>mes of its natural kiu 
pearance, when miy projection or liltk 
tliat may remain, can be felt and reduce 
tie pressure of the hand. 

The givat advantages of this apparat 
repeat, are the ease with whicii it i 
and the certainty with which it acts, 
once secured to the block, in a way 
school-boy understaiuN, nothing more 
tbaii to turn the screw until the brok 
f'ftuid to be of the same length as the 
It is rigbi to observe that this should ik 
vi\ at oiicv.-, it being better to turn the 8 
tie fveiy day, until the limb is sufii 
tendetl. 

As this apparatus may not always be 
is proper to mention the next best plan 
the accident. It is found in the splints 
improved by Dr IMiysic, consisting of t 
The first has a crutch head, and extent 
arm-])it to six or eiglit inches beyond tl 
little below tlie crutch aiv two holes, a 
lower end on the inside, is a block, be 
there is also a hole. The second reach 
groin, the «:ume length with the first, \ 
three inches wide ai)Ove and two \iv\ 
pieci^s of stout paste board, as many hai 
or bands of muslin, with some tow, 
pieces of tape, form the catdo^ue of the 
It is ap])lied as follow s. rmir or fiv< 
taiKi are to be laid across the bed, at etpu 
fn)m each oIIkt. Over the upper two 
»»n«' of the short pasii-hoard s[dinls, w 
w ilh tow. The patient is now to he ca 
gently placed on his buck, so that his 
rc^t on the splini. One of the handker 
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\ band, U to be |iaued between the teatl- 
ligh of the nfiVctvd side, Mid its ends held 
i stunt slHiidin^ near the head of the bed. 
tid hitndkfrchiff istobe passeil round the 
isst-d on the instcn Hitd tied under the 
iL* fdot. Ry steaddy pulling these two | 
liiet''<, (he lindi is to be extended, while, j 
tiHud, the broken bones arc reulaced in ; 
ir.d poiiliofi. The long^ splint is now to i 
I by the Kide of the palieiit, the crutch | 
'm-pit, (which is defended with tow,) | 
Hh'jrt one is laid nloii); the inxide of the i 
Irf^. IMie rnds of the first haii<lkcrchicf, i 
fieii throuf;h the up|N'r holey, are to be j 
lit und seeured by a knot, u-hile the ends 
Diifl nne pus^ ovi*r the block bi foi'e men- 
be fisteneil in like manner, at the lower 
1 that ivitiMinft i% the &h(>il pasteboard 
ich bein<c ^'ell covered with tow, is to be 
•• tnp of the thi;;li. The tapes being tie<l 
rep the four splints toother, completes 
:ii>ii. 

to l»o. every wliere interi>osed between 
i and the limb, and a lar^e handful of it 
the jrroin, to prevent irritation from the 
roiinter extendiii); band. It is necessary 
ful, while tying the two handkerchiefs, 
ire not relaxed, so thai if the o|>enition is 



H'rfonned, the two limbs will be nearly and outside the splints. 



it is broken obliquely. If, howeTcr, the Ihwture 
be directly across, no displacement will occur, but 
tlie (min, swelling, and the grating sensation, will 
iufHciently decide the natura of the accident. 

If the fracture is oblique, let two assistants ex- 
tend the limb, while the broken parts arc placed 
by the hand in tlieir natural position. Two sulints, 
that reach from a little above the knee to nme or 
ten incites below tlie foot, havinjg near the upper 
end of each four holes, and a vertical mortice near 
the lower end, into which ii fitted a cross piece, 
are now to be amdied as follows. Lay two pieces 
of tape about a foot long, on each side of the leg, 
just below the knee juiiit, and secure them there 
bv several turns of a bandage; |»aM a silk liandker- 
cliief round the ankle, cross it on the instep, and 
tie it under the sole of the foot. The two splints 
are now placed one on each side of tlie leg, the 
four ends of the pieces of tape passed throu^ tlie 
four holes and firmly tied, and tlie cross-piece 
placed in the mortice. By t^ing the ends of die 
nandkerchief to tliis cross piece the business is 
finished. 

If the fracture is across, and no displacement 
exists, apply two splints of stout i>asteboard, 
reaching from the heel to the kncre, and well co- 
vered with tow, one on each side of the leg, se- 
curing them by a bandage (wssing round the limb. 



I len^^li. 

lerior ad^tintages of Hartshorne's ap|)a- i 

lhi«, as well as all others, must be evi- - 
:xy one acquHinted with the difTiculty of i 
pthat constant extension which is so ab- j 
eee^s:ir^' to avoid deformity and lame- ■ 
which IS «o completely effected by the ' 
text to th:it, however, stands tlie one just 

which can be made by any car|ienter in 
ites, and which, if carefidly applied, will 
n hiiiver extremely well. 
^1 thighs and legs generally re-unite in 
)t wcek*i; in old men, however, tliey re- 
e or four months. 

of fracture of tli^ thigh or leg, the pa- 
d always, if |>ossible, be laid on a matrass, 
by iMiards instead of the sacking, which, 
asiicity and the yielding of the cords, is 
infp; tlie i>osition of the limb. 

Fractum of the knee-pan. 
:ideni is en%\\y ascertained on inspection, 
r broken in any direction, but is most 
ID across or transversely. It is reduced 
g the fra|;metits together, and keeping 
hat iKisition by a long bandage iiassed 
x«und the leg,' from the ankle to the 

pre^Ving the upper fragment down so as 
9 fell'iw, (the leg being extended) and 
thick c/)inpress of linen above it, over 
ttaiHlage is to be continued. 



In cases of oblique fractures of the leg close to 
the knee, Ilartshoroe's apparatus for fraJBtured 
thighs should be applied, as alreadr directed. 
Fracturet of t/te bones of the fooU 

Tlie bone of the heel is sometimes, thoogh 
rarely, broken. It is known by a crack at the mo- 
ment of the accident, a difficulty in standing, by 
the swelling, and bjr the grating noise on moving 
the heel. To reduce it, take a long bandage, lay 
the end of it on the top of the foot, carry it over the 
toes under the sole, and then by several turns se- 
cure it in tluit position. 

The foot being extended as much as possible, 
cany the bandage along the back of the leg above 
the knee, where it is to be secured by serend 
turas, and then brought down on the front of the 
le^, to which it is secured bpr circular turns. In 
this way the broken pieces will be kept in contact, 
and in the eourse oif a month or six we^ki will 
be united. 

Fractures of the foot, toes, kc are to be treated 
like those of the hand and fiugen. 



Of dulocaiionM, 
The signs by which a dislocation may be knowh, 
have been alrndy mentioned. It is well to recol- 
lect that the sooner the attempt is made td reduce 
it, the easier it will be done. The strength of ona 
man, properiy applied, at the moment %A the acaa- 
dent, will often succeed in restoring the head of a 
ciideti limb is now to bi- laid on a broad :! bone to its place, which in a few days would have 
ending from the buttock to the heel, {i required the combined efforts of men and pulleys. 

If alU-r several trials with tlie best apparatus tLat 



rred Willi tf>w tn fill u|i the inef[ualities 
For additiunul securitv, two strips of 
y Ik* nailed to the middle of the splint, 
I each side, and passed about the loiiil, 
rlow , the other above, so as to form a 
gfit. In t we illy or thirty days the liiub 
moved a little to prevent stiflness. 
■avture is thnNigh its length, bring the 
licr, plaee a compress on etivh side, and 
\ tfwether with a bandage, leaving tlie 
ideo and at resL Any infhmiroalion in 
ler fracture, is to be corabau-d by bleed- 

FroKtum of the leti^. 
m tiMMeas of the |iarts cosering the 
MM of the lif, it is aaarCoaseertaiBir 



can be mustered, you find you cannot succeed, 
make the |iatient drink strong hot toddy of brandy 
or otiier spirits, until he is very drunk. In this 
way, owing to tlic relaxed state of the muscles, a 
very slight force will often be suflUcient, where a 
very great one has been previously used without 
effccL 

If any objections are made to this proceeding, or 
if the i>atient will not consent to It, having vour 
apiiaratusf which is presently to be nientiooed) all 
ready, make him stand nn,and bleed him in thai 
position until he faints; the moment this happena, 
apply your extending and eonnter-extentling loraeib 
Another imnoctanl nile ia^Xo x«n ^Ssia ^>x^aiM» ^ 
the txUBdiuK foM. !wiKqjn9iv^Vi^«^^«l^'^ 
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often effect what has been in rain attempted bjr 
great force in another. 

invocation of the tower jam. 

This accident, wluch is occasioned by blows, or 

yawning, is known by an inability to shut the 

mouth, and the projection of the cliin. To reduce 

il, sc>at tlie patient in a chair witli liis head sup- 

t>orted by tlie breast of an assistant, who stands 
lehind Iiira. Your thumbs being covered with 
leather, are tlien to be pushed between the jaws, as 
far back as possible, while with the fingers, outside, 
you giiksp tlie bone, which is to be pressed down- 
wards, at the same time that the chin is raised. 
If this is properly done, the bone will be found 
moving, when the chin is to be puslicd back- 
wards, and the thumbs slipped between the iaws 
anti the cheeks. If this is not done, they will be 
bitten by the sudden snap of the teeth as they come 
together. The jaws should be kept closed by a 
bandage for a few days, and the patient live upon 
soup. 

DUlocaUon of the collar bone, 
lliis bone is rarely dislocated. Should it occur, 
apply the bandages, &c directed for a fracture of 
the same part. 

Ditlocation of the shoulder. 
Dislocations of the sfioulder are the most com- 
mon of all accidents of the kind. It is very easi- 
ly known by the deformity of the joint, and the 
head of the bone being found in some unnatural 
])osition. To reduce i^ seat the patient in a chair, 
place one hand on the prominent part of the shoul- 
der blade, just above tne spot where the head of 
the bone should be, while with the other you grasp 
the arm above the elbow and pull it outwards. 
Should tliis not succeed, lay the patient on the 

{ground, place your heel in his arm-pit, and steadi- 
y and forcibly extend the arm, by grasping it at 
the wrist. The same thing may be tried in various 

Iiositions, as placing yourself on the gi*ound with 
lim, laying him on a low bed, while you are stand- 
ing near the foot of it, kc 

If this fails, pass a strong band over the shoul- 
der, cany it across tlie breast, give the ends to as- 
sistants, or fasten them to a staple in the wall; the 
middle of a strong band or folded towel is now to 
be laid on the arm abo^e the elbow, and secured 
there by numerous turns of a bandage. The two 
ends of the towel being then given to assistants, or 
connected with a pulley, a steady, continued, and 
forcible extension is to be made, while with your 
hands you endeavour to push the head of the bone 
into its place. 

Dislocation of the elbow. 
If the patient has fallen on his hands, or holds 
bis arm bent at the elbow, and every endeavour to 
•traighten it gives him pain, it is dislocated back- 
wards. Seat liim in a cliair, let one person grasp 
tlie arm near the shoulder, and another the wrist, 
and forcibly extend it, while you interlock the fill- 
ers of both hands just above the elbow, and pull 
It backwards, remembering that under those cii> 
cumstanoea, whatever degree of force is required, 
should be applied in thia direction. The elbow is 
sometimes dislocated sideways or laterally. To 
reduce it, make extension by pulling at the wrist, 
while some one secures the arm above, then push 
the bone into its place, either inwards or outwards, 
as may be required. After the reduction of a dis- 
located elbow, keep the joint at perfect rest for 
five or six days, and then move it gently. If in- 
flammation comes on, bleed freely, purge. See. fiio. 
Dislocation of the wrisi, jfngers, Uc, 
Dislocations of the wrist, fingers, and thumb, 
•re readily perceived on examination; they are all 
CO60 rsdnaed by Ibrciblr extending the lower ex- 
tna^tf of (he j^ari^ «Qd pwhing the bones into 



their place. If necessary, small binds may be » 
cured to the fingers bv a narrow bandm, to fkili- 
tote the extension. These accidents should best- 
tended to without delay, for if neglected for a iiuk 
time, they become irremediable. 

Dislocation of the thi^h. 

Notwithstanding the hip joint is the strofif^ 
one in the body, it is sometimes dlslocateil. An 
careful examination of the part, comparing tiw 
length and appearance of the limb with its frUo*, 
&c sufficiently mark the nature of the accident, 
we will proceed to state the remedy. 

Place the patient on his back, u)>on a table cor. 
ered with a blanket. Two sheets, folded likee»- 
vats, are then to be passed between the thiRh and 
testicle of each side, and their ends (one lialf of 
each sheet passing obliquely over the belly to the 
opposite shoulder, while the other half passes oa* 
der the back in the same direction) given to lew- 
ral assistants, or what is much better, tied ^m 
firmly to a hook, staple, post, or some immoTei- 
ble boc^. A large, very strong napkin, folded m 
before, like a cravat, is now to be laid along the 
top of the thigh, so that its middle will be jo«« 
above the knee, where it is to be well secured by 
many turns of a bandage. The two ends are then 
to be knotted. If you have no pulleys, a twined 
sheet or rope majr be passed through the loof 
formed by the napkin. If you can nroeare tbe fbr 
mer, however, cast the loop over the hook of lb« 
lower block, and secure the upper one to the wsll, 
directly opposite to the hooks or men that hold i)m 
sheets that pass between the thighs. A steadil; 
increasing and forcible extension of the thigfi, i^ 
then to be made by the men who are stationed s 
the pulleys or sheet, while you are turning tw 
twisting the limb to assist In dislodging it from it 
unnatund situation. By these meana, properj; 
applied, the head of the bone will frequently ilf 
into its socket with a loud noise. 

Ifj however, you are foiled, change the directio 
of the extending force, recollecting always, that 
is not by sudden or violent jerks that any bend 
can be attained, but by a steady increasing and loi 
continued pull. Should all your efforts prove ui 
availing (I would not advise you to lose much tin 
before you resort to it) make the patient, as befo 
directed, excessively drunk, and when he canu 
sUnd, apply the pulleys. If this fails, or is objec 
ed to, bleed him till he faints, and then try it agai 
Dislocation of the knee-ftan. 

When this little bone is dislocated, it is evide 
on the slightest glance. To reduce it, lav the p 
tient on his back, straighten the leg, lift it up tc 
right angle with his body, and in that position pu 
the bone back to its place. The knee should 
kept at rest for a few days. 

Dislocation of the leg. 

As these accidents cannot happen without to 
ing and lacerating the soft parts, but little force 
required to place the bones in their natural siti 
tion. If the parts are so much torn lliat tlie bo 
slips sgain out of place, apply Hartsliorue's or Dt 
sault*8 apparatus as for a fractured thigh. 
Dislocation of the foot. 

The foot is seldom dislocated. Should it hs 
pen, however, let one person secure the leg, a 
another draw the foot, while you push the bone 
the contrary way to that in which it was forced a 
The part is then to be covered with compresi 
dipped in lead water, and a splint applied on ea 
side of the le^, thst reaches below the foot. A 
eidents of this nature arc always dangerosa; 
that can be done to remedy them consists in t 
speedy reduction of the bone, keeping tlie parts 
rest, and subduing the inflammation dj bleedio 
low diet, tiLQ. Ska. 
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Of compound accidents. 
▼ingf tpolcen of Ute treatment to be punned 
bniisc, wound, fracture und dislocation, as ; 
L*nin|; »ii)|;Iy, it remaina to state what is to be \ 
when thi-y are united. ,' 

e will suppose tlwt a roan iiaa been violently , 
irn from a cairian.*. On examination, a wound 
ind in Ills thig^li, oleeding profusely, his ankle 
t of jf)int, with a wound communicating witli 
iTity, afid the leg broken. 
iIk' first place stop the bk'cding; from the 
k1 in the thi];h, reduce the dislocation next, 
the edprs of the wounds to{*^-ther with slick- 
ilaster, and lastly, np[dy llailnhdrne^s orl)es- | 
's apitaratus to n-inedy the fi*actui*e. I 

instead uf a wound, frai'tuiv and dislocation, ' 
:ii a oricus.tioii or compression of the brain, I 
Incation and fractuiv, attend to the concuksion 
the dislocaliuit next, and the fracture the lasL ' 



whde some ono supports the lower end of the arm, 
and nt the s:mic time draws down the skin, take 
the lar^' knife and make one straight cut all round 
the limb, through the skin and fat oidy, then with 
the ]>en knife s<.'i)ar.tle as much of the skin from 
the flesh above the cut, and all round it, as will 
form a flap to cover the face of tlie !itum|); wlu-n 
you think then* is enough si-parated, turn it back, 
whei-e it must be hrld by an assistant, while \iilU 
the lai-ge knife you make a Keciin<l stnught inci- 
sion round llie arm and down to the hone, as cli>se 
as you citn to tbe doubled edgf fif the flap, but tak- 
ing givat care not to cut it. The bone is n:)w to 
be iKiss(>(l through the slit in the pi('c«>of lint>n be- 
fore mentioned, and pivssed by its ends »g:uii}.t llie 



Of amputation. 
loeidents rjoietinies happt;n at sea, or in 
Jons where it is impossible to obtain a sur- 
, and «hivh require the immediate am|mta- 
if a limb, it is proper to say a few wonis on 
nHji-cL 1*0 |H.'rfurm the operation, is one 
, to know when it ought to be i)erfoi*med is 
er. Anv man of common (lexterilv and 



upper surface of the wound by the pcrKiui whi» 
holds the flap, uhile }ou wiw ihVough the bone as 
nt'ar to it as you can.' With tlie hooks nr piuccrs, 
you then seize and lie up every \essi I that bireds, 
\\ the largest first, and sm:dli-r on« s next, untd ihry 
|| are all wcured. When this is d.ine, n'hw the stick 
a Utile; if an arltry springs, tie it as t)«'f»iv. The 
, wound is now to be gently clcanM'd wirh a sponge 
J and warm water, ami lite sink to be nIaxiMl. If it 
, ise\ident that the arleriesaix* :ill lied, bring the flap 
o\i'r tbe end of the stump, draw iis i:d;;es together 
with strips of sticking planter, lra\iiig the ligature 
hanging out at tlu* angh's, luy tlie piece ot linen 
ets can cut off a leg, but to dixide upon the j spread with ointment over the straps, a ph'dget of 
lity of doing so, requires much judgment, in- ! lint over that, and secure the whole by the ban- 
n having occurred where, under tlie most;; dage, when the |ialient may bu canied to bed, and 
inglr desp'jrate circumstances, the patient :. the stump laid on a jiillow. 

j^j fear or obstinacy has refused to submit to ' I'he hamlkci-ciiiet aiul stick arc to be left loose- 
life, and yet afterwanis recoveivd. r ly round the limb, so that if any bleeding ii:ip;)ens 

hau^i in many cases much doubt may exist to come on, it may be ti;;hten<Ml in an i-isiant by 
rriTiiiiing whether it ispru|»er to amputate or : the person who watches by tlie |iutient, when the 
rt ill others, ail difHculty vanishes, as when -I dressings must be taken otf, the flap niiseil, and 
lias earricfl away an arm. ^Suppose fur n ,' the vessel l>e s<>ught for ainl ticil ii[>, after wjiich, 
nt while ndlingin a heavy sea, during a gale, , ever}* thing is to be placed as bcloiv. 
shingi of a gun give way, by which a man ■; It may be well to observe th.-il in sawing tlii-ough 
i koee, leg, or ankle completelv mashed, or .; the bone, a lon^j^and five stroke sliotdd be used, to 
ilhcr of those {talis are cni&lied by a fall from 'prevent any hitching, as an additional securitv 
pgallaiit vaifl, a falling tree, kc. I'he great • against which, the teeth of the saw should be wefl 

KiiariK'iied and set wide. 

Tnei-e is also'nother circumsUincc, which it is 
essential to be awaiv of; tbe ends of divided atie- 
ries cannot at times be got hold of, or being dis- 
eased tiK'ir coats give w-uy under tlic hook, so that 
they cannot lie (frawn out; sometimes als<i, ili«y 
are found ossified nr tunifd into hone. In all these 
cases, luiviiig armed a needle w lUi a ligature, jiass it 
ig Guvfiil to have the knives as sharp und l! through the flesh round the artery, so that when 
h at iKistibh-. j; tied, there will be a portion of it includrd in thu 

'rumcnts. — The han<Iki-rrhicf and stick, a ; ligature along with the ailerv. When the liga- 
IC nr other Urge kniff, with a straight blaile, .; ture has been made to i-ncirch- the artery, cut oft' 
liiife, a car|K-iiter*s tenon or mitre saw, a slip ;' tlie nc<-dle and tie it flrmly in the ortlinary way. 
lta.T or liin:n, thive inches wide and ei^liteen j' The bandages, kc. shouhl not be disturlted for 
:My long, slit up iJic middle to the halt of its ' five or six days, if ihf weather is rend; if it is very 
., a d'.xen or more li|j^rftnrci, each atMiut a , wurm, tliev may be removed in thive. This is to 
3Dg, made of Waxed thread, bobbin, or fine ,, Ik* done with the gn'alest cure, soaking them well 
a h<ji*k viilh a sharp poiiit, a pair of iili-nd«r j. with warm wuler until tliry an: tjuitr iioft, and can 
1, Bc-VfTal iiairnw strips of slicking plasti-r, btr taken away without slicking to the stump. \ 
It, a piiTe of li hi; n, I argtr enough to c-iver tlie ch-.m plaster, lint, and baiida};!- ai'i* thru to be ap- 
Tlbr stiim|), spn-ad with simple ointment or j piu-d as befoiv, tube removed f-very two days. At 
I banda^'* lhri.-i* 'ir f-»ur yards long, Uie width i the expiralicm of fourteen or fifteen days the liga- 
r haul, siHJiig-:* and warm water. ! lures gem rally come awav;and in three or fimr 

,int/iitt-moH of t'tr arm. \ wreks, if even* thing goes on well, the wouud 

moA/zn.— Cfivt. the palicnt sixty drops of lau- . heals. 

I, anfl Vat hiiD (III J narrow ami firm table , ,lmputnthn ufthctln:;h. 

iS, of a c'iiw* nil nt iu-i,:hl, so that s<iine one j This is iK'rfoniied in pivciwiy tSe same nianner 
ppoit him, by ila<ping him itmnd the body. ' as that of the arm, with one e\ci'[>tioii, it being 
Widkerchiei' ainl sti>k hair not bren pre- " proper to inteqiose a piece of lint between the 
r Bu|ilie<l, place it a4 hi^li up on the anu as etlgi-s of llu- flap, to pivvent them from uniting un- 
fa (Um Hii-k being very short) arid so thai | til tlie surface of the stump liai adhered to it. 
ly pa*i on llie inner thinl ol it. Vour ^imputation of tly //•;/. 

having been pUce<l rejjulaily on a As then- are two b<tt\e% m\V\e\ev;wi\\\^\>M.-^«%. 
'' Tg aoU wiihiu jmrb oi yt»ur liaod, 1 thin luuaclc Udwccn, a \% wMcwar] \a Vwi« »» 



IT*-"'— •* /-•"» - — ••■•■n »i».^, «~. - ..- |,ix«» 

lion of blofHl vessels, nerves and tendons, the 
iig and splintering of the bones, almost ne- 
ily ivsulting from such accidents, render im- 
le amputatiou an unavoidable and im[M:rious 

bene are none rif the regular instniments at 
Tou must provide the mllowing, which arc j 
i to be had, ami which answer extremely well 



•ddiltonil knire to thow kliwly mentlonei), 
Tide It' It thonid h»«e " " " 

ig edge, 
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and ai»Be it (u ■ bed betwc 
Ihe nghl «iclf -■•>• •'- <— 
Everf p»rt i« 



UK knife wMj ae ground dovi\ 10 iniwer the dipped In Virm bnndf. or )pirjt> oT uj Unt, 

r-pow, the blade being reduced to nther 1e» wiiile * wirmine pun, hot bneki; or boOlEt or 

in hRir in inch in virilh. The linen or leather bladden filled with wtm nter, are ipplied toibt 

" olei ofihe feet DuriDrtbne 



C^ _ _. , _ ___... 

Hrip thouldklN haietwo dill in itiniteaclarani 
Tbentienlii tobeI^donkiihuk,anKlahleeo~ | apentioni 
Tend vlth blulieta OTB iiWn>'i> '"ho ■uflioienl mem perK 

'-'" •• -^ • " ' -T sbiolulelj ni 



nunber of uriOanU to weibv him. Thp hitidkei^ ,' nn ibiolulel j neee 
thiefaiidMlekheiaEipplieaoqthfDiiMrportoflhe I lunn, bj- blowing i 
thigh, one perMm Soldi (ho knee, ud >'n(^lter the bellowL or i pine 
Toot and leg ai Meadilj ai po«i^ *hile wl^h the tril, vhile tbe oihe 



othe r 



id leg ai Meadilj ai poadl^ 

Hi^ cnife (he mentor niakca an oblique t)ifliioii ed. If a *i 
round tbe limb, thnugh tlte akin, and beglnr' — '"''" '' '' 
It fixe or iii inehei below the knee-paii,'fn3 



through tbe nosalE of a eooiaDD 

Zkind, plued in one ■(»■ 
tbe mouth are kepi cbf 

.. _. _ . jn be ptDOQred, pin Ik 

body in it. Clytten of warm brandy and wMr, 
I aall and water, or peppermint irater may be ia- 



Ibe leg. Ai m 
rated liy the pi 

n Ihi* li tuned back, a 






e penknife ai a 
J turned br "^ 

iind (he lira 



Lo be lepn- , body, and trying 



ed, the fleih between them ii to be'tfivided. Tlie 
middle piece of (he leather uHp it now iot>e pull' 
cd Ihrough between the bonet, the whole being 
held back by tbe auiitant, who luiiporta the flap 
vhile the bonei are tawed, which ihould be to 
managed (hat the imaller one ii oomptetely eul 
through by thetime the other ii only half lo. The 
arteries are then lo be taken up, the flap btDughl 
live ptaMert, ke. ai al- 



wine, wine-whey, bmndy and water, tie. nnjte 
gireo (0 him, from (ime (o time. If, alter btbu 

not before) bleed him very moderately. 

Should the accident occur in winter, and (bcbg- 

iber (hat poiot- 



"jgi 



^boie'all thinn 
irmanyhoun.inll 

you (he anipeakihle pic 



Tram roUL— Take (he body ioto a roon,^ 
loon and window! of wh;eh are open, and wW 



ready directed. 

^mputaUm of Ihe fire-arm. 

Ai the for«4rm hai (wo bonei in It, the narrow 
bladed knif):, and the itrip of linen with (hree tail*, 
■ratobeproiided. The inciaion ihould be Miaighl 
round (he part, ai in (he arm, with thia eioeption, 
complete it ai directed for the preceding caie. 
Jmjiuliui»n a/Jingert and toet. 

Draw the akin back, and make an inciaioo round 
dieBnger, a little below tbejoiut it ii intended tc 
remore, tarn biiek a lUtle flap to ooier the alump, 
then out down to the Jpint, bending it ao that you 
can cot throufth the ligaraenO that connect the two 

bonei, the ijnder one first, then (hat on (he wJe. „.,... 

The head rf (lie bone ii then to be turned out, mduallj applied' than whin the whole bodj i' 
vhile you cut through the remaining ibft parta. froien. Care ihould be taken to handle (he niH 
If yon aeean artery iplrt, tie it up, if not, bring | carefully, ao aa not to break off the ear, tjpatlbc 
down the Sap and lecure it by a atrip of itieking ~~~~ '— 
planer, and a narrow bandage over the vbole. 

Jtemarkt-— To prerenl (he (roubleaome eonie- 
quenoeaofieeondvy bleeding, beforethe atripi of ' (alcmg a 

K'ai(er are applied OTer (he edge! of (he flap, gi«e glaaicL 
e pa(ient,_if he ia faint, a little wine and water, vein. 



the eieeption of hia face, which ihould beleA oO. 
may be completely ooTered with itiotbe tfaidaM 
of two feet. Afler a while, rrie(ion viih flaaadi 
and hot luirita are (o be nied, ai in (he pneedi>i( 
eaie, and' warmth veiy gndually applied. Tbe 
tungt are to be infla(ed, ai directed in eaKii^ 
drowning, and when the patient h able to iwaUffi 
warm wme, ho. may be giyen in iinall qaanli6«a 
If a limb ii froct-tiitlen, the cold apnlicaticu 
-■—■'-' ■■ iiinued longer; and war ' ■ - 



iepa(ient,if hi 
and wait a few ID 

flow of blood i if 
from. If theie li 
tbe hollow of th( 



ithe< 



■e(he' 



efully held by 

ai a genend rule, (hat alter every oue- 



Fnm dmmmg.—Tht common methodiof roll- 
Id> the body of a drowned penon on a barrel, or 
bedding i( up by (he heeli, kc arc full of danger, 
and ahould never be permitted. If a apark of life 
-• — 'd happen (o remain, Ihii violence '-" - 



jffl Aon^j.— The remediei forUiiiaeeiilsil 
le lame aa In drowning, vilh (he addltiso <f 

Say a loiall qiiantjty of blood, by cnppiC 
vm tbe neck, or by openiag the jufilv 

From fold mr.— Throw open (he doon and wi»- 
dowi, or take the patient into the open air,0>° 
leat him, undreiicd, well wrapped in a blanket, 
in a chair, leaning a lilllc (o (he right aide. p|a« 
hii feet or whole body in a bath, and Iprinkic h" 
itomacli with cold vinegaror water, and rob ili«*; 
mediately wiih Banneli dipped in oil. Clyateiw <* 
vinegar and water arc to be iiyected, and wl»*' 
animation returni, axitinue (lie fnettona, and |r^ ^ 

Of raallvmng paiaonM. ^ 

The firat thing (o be done when a peraoo ia dl ^ 

what it ii he hai taken, the iici(, to be apeedy 
reaortingloitiappropriateremediei. If any one * 
theie oannot be had, tiy aome oilier viihoul IC^ 



Ja£imd,OOoT(7itaa«intlyk(poaiibleio(henear. alic acid. 
■atbmtH^ taif It eTlbe wM ohrtkti, diy h «eU, I Spi^i 



•oon,tkerefbre,ai the body Oil of vitriol, aqua fbnii, apiiita of M> ttV. 9^ 
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nMoh, ttinking breath, an inelination to 
or Tomiting vignoas matters mixed with 
liecups, costiTenesa, or stools more or less 
pain in the belly, so great that the weight 
et cannot be borne, burning Uii rat, difficul- 
eathine, suppreuion of onne, &co. 
c&t.-— Mix an ounce of calcined magnesia 
lint of water, and give a glassful every two 
If it is not at hand, use flaxseed tea, 
er, or water alone in lara^e quantities, until 
ler can be procured. If it cannot be ob- 
dissolve an ounce of soap in a pint of wa- 
lidce a glassful everj two minutes; chalk 
nr mar also be taken by the mouth, and 
0? milk be frequently injected. If the pa- 
1 not vomit, put him in the warm bath, 
n freely, and apply leeches and blisters 
parts pained. If the cramps and convulsions 
, give him a cup of common tea, with an 
' augar, forty drops of Hoffmanns anodyne, 
en or twenty of iauilanum, every quarter 
ur. No nourishment but sweetened rice 
to be taken for several days. In these 
ver give tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, or 
e throat witli a fcatlier, tliey only increase 

AlkaUef. 
e pot-ash, caustic soda, volatile alkali, 
offw. — ^These substances occasion the same 
I acids^roducing dreadftU convulsions. 
fin. — ^Take two table-spoonsful of vinegar 
juice in a glass of water at onee, toHow it 
inking large quantities of sugar and water. 
te same treatment as in poisons from acids. 

Mercury, 
«ve aoblimate, red precipitate, vermilion, 
tau. — Constriction and great pain in the 
tomach and bowels, vomiting of various 
mixed with blood, unquenchable thirst, 
of urine, convulsions. 
Ef«. — Mix the whites of a dozen or fifteen 
t two pints of cold water, and give a gUss- 
twu minutes, with as much milk as can 
>wed, and large doses of ipecacuanha. If 

egg mixture is all taken, the vomiting 
slop, reneat the dose, with the addition 
rater. Leeches, the warm bath, blisters, 
.0 be used to reduce the pain and inflam- 
es before directed. 

Artenie, 
*m9. — ^These are the same as produced by 
arial poisons. 

S«a. — <jive large quantities of cold sugar 
r, until a plentiful vomiting is induced, 
which, ipeeacuauha may be taken in con- 
doses at the same time; barley, rice wa- 
Bed tea, milk, ficc. should afterwards be 
I. Oil is never to be used in this case un- 
mpcoms have considerably abated, or the 
a been ejected. 

Copper. 
iiiptoms occasioned by swallowing verdi- 
neariy the same as those of the mercurial 

The great remedy is laree quantities of 
1 watf*r. In addition to this, use all the I 
Mmmended for corrosive sublimate, kc. | 

Antimony. 
mial wine, tartar emetic, butter of anti- 



Excessive vomiting, pain and eramp 
convulsions, tec. 
iatw— Eoeourage the vomiting by so^ 
*, aad if alter awhile it docs not stop, give 
' optmi in a glass of the sweetened wa- 
r InaHi aunutes. To relieve the pain, 
to iIm Homarh, throat, or p«ta af- 



SaUi ofUn. 
Give as much milk as can be got down, and if it 
is not at hand, use large quantities of cold water 
to induce vomiting. If the symptoms do not abate, 
pursue the plan directed for acids. 

SaUi of hinmuXhy gold and zinc. 
Pursue the pnin recommended for arsenic 

Jjutiar caiutic. 
Dissolve two table-spoonsful of common table 
salt in two pints of water; a few glasses of this will 
induce vomiting. If not relieved, drink flaxseed 
tea, apply leeches, &c. as for acids. 

Salt-petre. 
Pursue the plan recommended for araeoie, omitp 
ting the lime water. 

Sal ammoniac, 
iSym^toma. ^Vomiting, pain in the belly, a stiA"- 
ness ot the whole body, convulsions. 

J?einet/iet.— 'Introduce your ftnger or a feather 
into the throat to induce vomiting, and give plenty 
of sweetened water. To relieve the conviMsiont, 

£'ve the tea, laudanum, &o. as for acids, or the lau- 
injam alone, and to ease the pain in the belly, ap- 
ply leeches, &c 

Uver of tulphur. 

Symptom*. — ^I'hey resemble those caused by talt- 
pctre. 

Bemedifi.—'Tvfo table-spoonsful of vinegar, in a 
glaM of water, are to be freouentlr taken until 
vomiting is brought on, after wnich, have reeourte 
to leeches, blisters, &c. 

Pho»phoru$. 

The symptoms and remedies are the ame at by 
poison from adds. 

Spamoh Jliet. 

Symptom*. — Great pain in the stomaeb, irith ob 
stinate and painfal erections, accompanied h^ a dif- 
flculty, or suppression of urine, or if any is pass 
ed, it is blooav, a horror of swallowing liquids, 
frightful convulsions. 

Jiemtfties. — Make the patient swallow as much 
sweet oil as he can possibly get down. Milk and 
sugared water are also to hie freely used. In addi- 
tion to the plan recomnoended for acids, aolutions 
of gum arabic, or flaxseed tea, are to be injected 
into thft bladder. If no vomiting is induceu, put 
him in the warm bath, continue the sweetened wa- 
ter, and rub his thighs and legs with two ounces 
of warm oil, in which a quarter of an ounce of 
camphor has been dissolved. Eight or ten grains 
of camphor may be mixed with the yolk of an egg 
and taken internally. If there is acute pain in the 
bladder, apply leeones over it 

Powdered Wof «. 

Stuff the patient with thick rice pnddin|^, bread, 
potatoes, or any other vegetable, then ||;ive him 
five grains of tartar emetic to vomit him, after 
which, use milk freely, clysters and fomentationa 
to the belly, with the warm bath( leeches, ka. are 
not to be neglected. 

Lead. 

Sugar of lead, extract of satum, white lead, 
litharge, minium. 

Symptom*. — A sweet astringent taste in the 
mouth, constriction of the throat, pain id the sto- 
mach, bloo<ly vomiting, kc 

RemeiUe*. — Dissolve a handful of Epson or 
Glauber salts in a pint of water, and give it at 
once; when it has vomitetl him, use sweetened 
water. If tlie symptoms continue, act as directed 
for acids. 



Opium or laudanum. 
r.— Stui 



5ym/Momf.— Stupor, an insurmountable inelina- 
tion to sleep, delinum, convulsions, ke. 

Jtonfdtef.— Endeavour to excite vomiting by lis 
Rmins of tartar emctio^ w ferae ^vui ^ W*^ «s 
thic^ oC «bllAiUi\<A. TW4tl ^feasfiww «mm^^A 
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throat for the nmc purpose. Never eivc Tin^;ar { 
or other acids, until the (loison is aUogether or ' 
nearij evncustcil. After this has taken place, a 
wine-glassful of lemon juice an<l water may be 
taken every five minutes, along with a cup of vciy 
strong coftee. The coffee, &ce. are to 1m: continued 
until the drowsiness is gone off, which, if it con- 
tinues, and resembles tiiat of apoplexy, must he 
relieved by bleeding. Tlie patient is to be forci- 
bly kept in constant motion. 

Muthroonu, 

Jiemediea. — Give the patient immediately three 
p;rains of tartar emetic, twenty-five or thirty of 
i|iceaeuanha, and an ounce of salts, dissolved in a 
glass of water, one third to be taken every fifteen L 
minutes, until he vomits freely, llien purge with 
eaator oil. If there is great pain in the belly, ap- 
ply leeclies, blisters, kc 
'r^HiccOj hemlock, night thade, spurred rye, £^c. 

Remedies. — ^An emetic as directed for opium. 
If the poison has been swallowed some time, purge 
with castor oil. After vomiting and purging, if 
the patient seems drowsy, bleed him, and give 
vin^;ar and water. 

PoUonous fish, 

Hemedies.'— An emetic If it has been eaten 
some time, give castor oil by the mouth and clys- 
ter. After tdese have operated, twenty drops of 
ether may be taken on a lump of sugar; vinegar 
and water as before mentioned. 



Fifreijpt bodies in the throat. 
Persons are inequently in dan^r of suffocation 
from fish bones, pins, fee which stick in the 
throat. The moment an accident of this kind oc- 
curs, desire the patient to be perfectly still, open 
his mouth, and look into it. If you ean see tlie 
obstruction, endeavour to seize it with your finger 
Mid thumb, or a long slender pair of pincers. If it 
cannot be got up, or is not ot a nature to do any 
injury in the stomach, pusli it down wiUi the han- 
dle of a S|ioon, or a flexible round piece of whale- 
bone, the end of which is neatly covered with a 
roll of linen, or any thing that may be at hand. If 
you can neither get it up nor down, place 6 ^ins 
of tartar emetic in the patient's moutn. As it dis- 
solves, it will make him excessivelv siok, and in 
eonse^uence of the relaxation, the bone, or what- 
ever It may be, will descend into the stomach or 
be ejected from the mouth. 

U a pin, button, or other metallic or pointed 
body has been swallowed (or pushe<l into the sto- 
mach) make the patient eat plentifully of thick rice 
pudding, and endeavour to prevent him from going 
to ftool for at least twelve hours. 



Of bums and scalds. 

There are three kinds of remedies employed in 
accidents of this nature. Cooling applications 
such as pounded ice, snow, vinegar, cold whter, 
lead water, &c. Stimulants, as warm spirits of 
tuii>entine, brandy, or any ardent spirits, and 
carded or raw cotton. 

Any one of these articles that happens to be 
nearest at hand, may be tried, alUiough the prefci*- 
ence is due to the turpentine or spirits, whidi being 
made as hot as tlie patient can bear it, is to be a(>- 
plied to all the burned surface (so as not to touch 
the adjoining sound skin^ until some common ba- 
ailioon ointment can be ininned with spirits of tur- 
pentine to the consistence of cream, in which state 
It is to be spread on a linen rag and laid over the 
part, taking care, as before, not to let it touch the 
•oand akin. 

l(t however, (the rule is general) this plan causes 

grmt pain and inflammation, it must be abandoned, 

Modaae of the otben be resorted to, as the pounded 



ice, which can be readily applied in a 1 
Equal parts of lime water and linseed f 
mixed, forms one of the most soothing of a 
cations. Should much fever prevail, it is t 
duced by bleeding, purging, Ificc. but if on \ 
trary the system bccins to sink, wine, ba 
must be employed. 

Of mortification. 

From what has already been stated, it is 
that in treating wounds, kc. as well as d 
one JyTriit and important indication is to rep 
cessive inflammation, which, if allowed to 
to a certain point, sometimes produces m 
tion or the death of the parts. 

Whenever, tlierefore, from the violence 
fever, heat, pain, redness, and swelling, 
fearful of its ending in tliis way, bleed, ]>ui 
to as great an extent as the patient can bt 
however, the fever and pain suddenly cea» 
)>art which before was red, swollen, and h 
comes purple and soft, abandon at once all 
ing measures, lay a blister over the whol 
parts, and give wine, porter, bark, &cc. fn 
without delay. If the blisters do not put a 
the disease, and the parts become ilead an 
sive, cover them witn the charcoal or fcr 
poultice until nature seimratcs the dead {>ai 
the living, during which process, a genero 
bark, &o. must be allowcu. 

There is ai>articuIarkindof mortlficatio 
comes of itself, or without any apparent ca 
attacks the small toes of old (teople, ai 
mences in a small bluisli or black spot 
spreads to different |)arts of the foot To 
it, place a blister over the spot, and give tu- 
of opium night and morning, taking care 
the bowels open by castor oil, and to diniii 
quantity of opium if it occasions any un 
effects. 

In extensive mortifications of tlie fore-a 
necessary to amputate. I'his, however, 
never be done, until by the repeated ap[ 
of blisters to the sound parts acljoining th( 
fled ones, they are disposed to separate, wli 
be easily known by inspection. 

Directions fur bleeding. 
Tic up the arm, placing the bandage at I 
inches above the projection of the elbo^ 
and then feel for the pulse at Uie WTist. 
stopped, the bandage is too tight, and niui 
laxed. Select the most prominent vein, £ 
with the tip of your finger if an artery lies 
If you feel one pulsating so close to tlie v 
you are fearful of wounding it, choose ; 
Having set your lancet, (I allude, of coursi 
S|)ring lancet, tlie only one that can be u:; 
safety,) bend the arm in the precise positlo 
be kept in \iliile the blood flows. Thi 
edge of the lunc<.;t is now to be ]daccd on t 
while you depress the handle or frame 
much as you wish the cut to be deep; by t 
the spring on the side \» ith your thumb, t 
ness IS done. To s»t(tp the bleedin;;, relax i 
dage, press the two e<lges of the wound t 
place a little compress of linen on it, and 
the whole with a bandage passing round the 
a figure of eight. 

Directions for passing the catheter. 
Take the i>enis of tne patient near its h 
tween the finger and thumb of your lei 
^standing beside him) while, with your n; 
introduce the point of the instrument into 
nary passage, its convex side towards his 
while you push tlie catheter down the uret 
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iTour, at the fame time, to draw ap the penia on 
When you first introduce it, the handle will of 
une be near llie bcUv of the natient, and as it 
wtixls will be thrown further trom it, until it 
iters llic bladder, which will be known by the 
)v of the urine. If you cannot succeed while the 
itienl !« on his back, make him stand up, or place 
m with bi^ shoulders and bftck on the ground, 
hiW his thifchs and le<;s arc held up by assistants. 
Mill foiled, place him again on his back, and 
ht'ii jnu have got the catheter as far down as it 
ill r», introduce the forefinger, well oili-d, into 
i« funiUinent, and endeavour to push its point 
imrN, while you still press it forwanl with the 
brT bani). pDrcc \% never, on any account, to be 
*J. Varv' your iK)Hiiinn as oftfn as you please, 
Itli'' pMtient tr>' it himself, but always remember 
b by humouring the instrument, and not by 
ioltfficc, that Tuu can succeed. 

JHrfcti'm* for pwtning hougiet. 
Take the (icnik In'tweeu your finger and thumb, 
tdfMvt ilie ]>oint of the instrument,^ which shouhl 
.' vrll riil''d) down the urelhra as directed for the 
tfhttfr: «hen it has entereil three or four inches, 
-pftrw rhe fienis a little, and bv humouring Uie 
"i|pe with one hand, and the penis with the other, 
iiiniTijur to fiass it as far as may be wishetl. The j 
iti(fnthini*>elf will frequently succeed, when every ! 
K die C«ils. 



MISCEIXAXEOUS ARTICLES. 

7'o tiiminuh inorthnate inflammation. 
Uix 1 drachm of Cioidunrs extract of lead, or 
ijliiMi of sugar of lead in water, with 4 oz. of 
lifted spirit, and 6 oz. of distilletl water. Make 
•liof-, which is to be applie<l to tliose surfaces 
«Te iiiflrtiituntion is very rapid. 
iv9ihfr nfthml. — Dissolve 'i drachms of sul- 
iir of zinc (nhite vitriol) in a pint uf distilled 
er. T<i Im> applifil us ubove. 

Atunih'malhv ffunenUUion. 
loil fogi-ther for a quarter of an hour, an otmec 
Irird niHrth-niHllow riKit, with ^ an oz. of cha- 
in i I r fln«ers in h pint of water; strain thnnigh a 
h. I'hf fiimenling flannels slioidd be R\innk- 
with s|iinl% just before they are applied to the 
amrd (tart. 

Fommtalion of fiopf»f». 
Inii«e 4 ounces of dried pop[iy heads, and then 
1 llKin in pints of w»ter, until a quail only 
L«ins nfx.fr ttmining. This fomentation is to be 
•Ifd to infl^incfl jiarts, vkluire there is much 
n, but «hieh are nipiiii-d to suppurate, 

lirfnnerufit lotion. 
M\\ to^'thiT e<|iul pjrts of acetited water of am- 
•^•11 aiid tiiirture of camphor ; which apply to tlie 
Un^ <l j lint or i;lher pwrt. 

.f<i>.''Lrr. — Disvj|«e an ounce of muriate of ani> 
)*iii in 4 ounrei of common \iii<*gar, and add 10 
■crt erf walfr, lo l»e applieil with or without a 
4h m iriflarui-d auiiacf s. 

• Iifc/S^r — Mi\ lo^jrUiiT 3 ounces of n'ctified 
■Ht, and 3 uunceH rtl' arrtuted wattrr of ammonia. 

.Vrf/arnr l»tif/n. 
nit%nlir half a ilrarhin of sugar of lead in \ oz. 
•liMillril tini-^r, and ih^'U add an ounce ofcom- 
«i s;iiril» with a pint of «at«'r. Linen cloths 
iqvil I'l thti I'Hion are to be applieil to inflamed 
»4s,lu. 

C'Jii and trtluive cataftlatm. 
Take of giiul.ird water a drachm and a lialf, rcc^ 

9 ouner«, water a |>iiit: These are lo 

ritb • wfficicnt qiiautiiv of the cnifflb of 
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a new loaf, so as to form a cataplatm, to be applied 
at night to inflamed parts. 

Another. — Mix with crumb of bread as above, 1 
drachm of goulanl water (or solution of sugar of 
lead) and a pint of common water that lias been 
boiled. 

Cataplatm to hasten ntppnratiotu 

Make 2 parts of finely-i>ow<lered bran, and 1 
part of linseed meal, into' a poultice, with boiling 
water. A little oil should l>e spread over the sur- 
face, just bi'.fore it is apprie<l. 

^inother. — ^Take of crumb of bread and linseed 
meal, etpml luirts. Make them into a poiUtice with 
boiling milk. 

Unseed cataplasm. 

Stir linseed flour into boiling water, in sufficient 
quantity to form a cataplasm ofproper consistency, 
and before ap^dication, smear the surface with a 
little olive or linseed oil. If irritation, with great 
[Miin and tension, or hanlness, should prevail, it 
will be necessary to substitute a decoction of pop- 
py heads for the common water. Tliis poultice 
IS in general use in all the hospitals. 
Emhrocnlion for sprains. 

Shake in a phial, until thev become white like 
milk, 10 drachms of olive oil, with 8 drachms of 
spirit of liailshornj water of ammonia); then add 4 
drachms of oil of turpentine. When properiy 
mixed, they may be directly used as an embroea- 
tion for sprains and bruises. 

Where weakness remains in eonteqacnce of a 
sprain, cold water ought to be pumped on it every 
morning; and a long calico roller should be bountf 
firmly fbut not too tight) round it immediately af- 
ter. Ily these means, strength wiU aooa be re- 
stored. 

^nofVr.— Digest 15 ounces of white hard ioap 
scraped with a knife, in \ pints of spirit of wine, 
an<l 1 pint of water of ammonia, or liartshom (U 
f|Uor aininoiiiae), previously mix<:«l in a large bot- 
tle. When dissolviril, add 5 oz. of camphor. 
When this last is entirtdy dis9olvc<l, the embroea- 
tion is fit for use. 

This elegant and (towerful stimulant was ae* 
h'cted from the Fhannacoixeia of the Middleaez 
liosjiital:— for private use, the above quantities of 
the ingredients are to be ntlucfnl in proportion to 
each other, ai-eonling to the quantity likely to be 
used in a family, if one-third only is requirecl. 
use 5 oz. of soaj), 1 of camiihor, 10 ox. of spirit oi 
wine, and 4 oz. of water of ammonia. 
Application of leeches. 

In the applying of leeches to the human bodj, 
succ4;s8is rendered more certain by previously dry- 
ing them, or allowing them to creep over a dry 
cloth. l*o attract them, the part sho\dd be moist- 
ened with cn*ain, sugar, or bloo<l, and if thia 
should be inHiilfioient, the lei-ch may i>eeooIe<Iby 
touching it with a *'\n\}\ dipped in onld «atcr. The 
esca|>e of leeches fii>iii tlir jmrt is to Im* \irevente«l 
by covering them wiih a wiMi'gi.-«sii or tumbler. 
//i/f'/i.T awl snilih. 

Mr Cleghom, a brewer in Edinburgh, has treat- 
ed bums and scalds with MicceM% by applying, in 
the first pi are, vineg:ir, until iIk* ftaiii anatei; ae- 
ci»ndl\, an eiiiollii>nt ponltirr; and thirdiv, as aoon 
as any srri^tion of mailer or watery fluifl aitpeara, 
by covering tlir S4ire «ith powdered chalk. 
Unimmt fur the same. 

Take of liiiM-fd or olive oil, lime water, each 
filial |»ail«, or d nuneei, by measure; mix, by 
sliakini* thi-ni togclhrr. This liniment is extreme- 
ly 11 set u I in ra<ws of seal i Is or bunu, >M'in|^ ■it^lP*' 
larly i-flicacious in pn'vi-niing, if applied in time, 
the inflammation subse<^ueiil \»^«:«c\ « 
removing it •Iter i\ \i%a «oaya qa. 
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.ffiwrVr.— Lime vater with linieed oil hii often ' 
b«?n u»eil, as a liniment, in the proportioa of »n 
ounce and « half of the Utter, to 3 ouneei of the 
formiT. This it a verr excellent application. 

.<.7>:A«r»-.— Manj rov<Iieal men are ^rtial to the 
u«e ot'lime »-au*rand common spirits immediately 
after the accident, in proportion of 3 ounces of the 
latter to 6 ounces of the former. This milture 
should be ap]>lie<l cold, and the narts kept con- 
stantlv covered with fine linen eloOi dipped in it 

.i/i'o/Aer.— Raw potatoes, scraped or grated, may 
be adrsntageouslv applied to recent bdms and 
scalds, if iioihin? better can conveniently be had. 
But, nerliaps, the best application, immediately 
after tlic accident, is common spirits united with a 
solution of sugur of lead, (liquor aocUtis plumbi,} 
in lilt.' proportion of 13 ounces of the latter to 4 
ounce's of the former. 

Another. — Apply oatmeal and cold water to the 
pait aftccted imrae<]iately after the accident; keep 
It on as a poultice all night; next morning, if not 
serious, it will be quite well, neitlier blister nor 
wounds api>earing. 

In all cases of oums and scalds, it is necessary 
to observe, that if fever ^ould ensue, gently laxa- 
tive medicines ought to be administered. The best 
ai-e castor oil and Epsom salts. 

If tlie injury arising^ from the scald or bum he 
Tery severe, suppuration should be promoted by 
fomentations and emollient cataplasms. The de- 
formity or constriction of muscles and tendons, 
which arises from bums and scalds, is to be ob- 
viated as much as possible by bandage and posi- 
tion. Particular attention roust be paid to posi- 
tion where joints are concerned, and in burns in 
the neck. In all, Uie limbs should be as much as 
iKMsible In their natural situation df rest; but the 
tieail, in particular, should be kept in a proper po- 
sition; 

Extensive bunu and scalds. 

In several bad cases of bums and scalds, the to- 
pical application of well carded cotton wool has 
succeeded in effecting a cure in a few days. For 
tliik discovery we are indebted to chance:— The 
child of a negro in tlie West Indies, in consequence 
of fulling into boiling water, was most dreadfully 
scalded; the mother, beine ignorant of any mode 
of Utiatmcnt, immediately laid the child on the cot- 
ton wool she had been carding, and covered it over 
with it. The cotton wool adhered closely to the 
injured parts, and being c'dced by the discharp^e, 
completely defended the surface from the action 
of Uic atmosphere. In the course of a few days 
the whole peeled otf witli Uie injured skin, leaving 
a healtliy surface covered with a new cuticle. The 
tame treatment has been adopted in Scotland, and 
elsewhere, in several bud cases of burns and scalds, 
with similar hapny results. When the discharge 
exudes through tlie Brst layer, more cotton must 
be added to absorb it. In order that it may adhere 
to the injured i>art, the surface should be moisten- 
ed with oil. 

Cataplasmfor ulcers. 

Roil any quantity of fresh carrots until they are 
sufficiently soft to be beaten up into a smooth pulp. 
This cataplasm is equally beneficial in the cure of 
caiictrrous, as well as scorbutic ulcers. The latter 
are known by a brown colour, the discharge being 
thin and corroding, whilst tlie fungous excrescen- 
ces which shoot out, bleed on the slightest touch. 
The ulcer is surrounded by a livid ring, or areola, 
in which small si>ots are frequently observed. The 
farmer are known by their very irrq^ar surface, 
from several parts of which blood exudes. They 
ant attended by shooting pains, and have • fetid 
clisrhMfve. 
• im/Xtr, '^BM anj quantity of the bottom \eavea 



of the eommon meadow sorrel, until they are saf> 
ficientlv sofV, then heat them into a smooth palp, 
which is to be applied as a cataplasm to ulcers of 
the above mentioned nature. 

Another. — Poultices of the pulp of apples have 
been siiccessfuh' employed on the continent for 
these ulcers. They are made bv mixing S ouocei 
of the pulp of boiled apples with the same wdgiK 
of the crumb of bread. 

Lotion for scorlnUic ulcers, 
Afiix from 1 to 8 drachms of muriatic acid (ipirit 
of salt) with a ^int of water. This lotion is vor 
useful in cleansing and stimulating the above meo- 
tioned ulcers. 

Another. — Make a lotion by dissolving half so 
ounce of nitrate of potass (salt-pctre) in half a pist 
of common vinegar; with which cleanse the wen 
in question. 

Lotion for cancerous xdcers. 
Mix together an ounce and a half of the tiMtnre 
of muriate of iron, with seven ounces of distilled 
water. Apply as a lotion. 
Contagionu uicer, peculiar to soltBers and seamen. 
This ulcer generates a poison capable of eoo- 
verting other healtliy ulcers into its own osture. 
It generally appears on tlie inner side of the le^. 
near the ankle. It exhales a putrid smell, vbilit 
a thin acrimonious humour is discharged, wbidi 
excoriates the neighbouring parts; and fun^oui ex- 
crescences frequently shoot out. The limb be- 
comes much swelled and very painful, whilst the 
sore bleeds on the slightest touch. If not checked, 
the most fatal consequences are to be apprehended. 
Treatment. — The following remedies have bees 
found most efficacious, viz. tlie carrot and yest 
poultice as mentioned before; a lotion of tineiore 
of myrrh; 1 ounce; with 7 ounces of deeoctioo uf 
bark, in equal parts; 1 semple of sulphate of cop- 
per, or blue vitriol, in solution with distilled *> 
ter, or with 8 ounces of lime water; camphonted 
spirit of wine; camphorated vinegar; the cold nlt- 
water bath; and the application of the juiee of 
limes. If the sores remain irritable and paiofidi 
the hemlock and poppy fomentations are to be 
used; accompanied with the internal admiDiitft- 
tion of pemvian bai*k, and other tonic remediei 
Ulcers and sore legs of poor people. 
The lotion made according to the followiK 
recipe, has been found very beneficial in cases (s 
foul ulcers and sore legs of poor people. It btf 
also succeeded (applied warm) in curing a 6iti^ 
lous ulcer: Take of green vitriol, J oz. alum, \^ 
verdigris, ^ dr. erode sal ammoniac, 8 acraplei* 

After reducing them to powder, put them into « 
new glazed pipkin, holding about a quart. ,Set>^ 
upon a slow fire, and increase by degrees till (he 
ingredients boil up to the top two or three tir»<?^ 
Then take it from the fire and set it to cooi- 
Bi-eak the pipkin to get the stone out Stir tbe^ 
round all the time they are on the fire with a 1»**' 
The dust and the smoke should not come near t-^^ 
eyes, nose, or mouth. Put a piece of the st<?*^» 
the size of a walnut, to a quart bottle of sofl ^»^^" 
To use, shake the bottle and wet a piece of ^ -^ 
linen four times doubled. Lay it upon a new b ^ 
or old ulcer. The linen should always be t-*^ 
wet with it. [For this receipt the late cmi>eror 
France cave 10,000 louis-d^ors, afler it had b^ 
approveu of in his hospitals.! 

Moilt poultice, I 

Mix as much g^und malt witli half a pint ^, 
yeast as will make a cataplasm of moderate «^^^jj 
sistence. This poultice is |pently stimulating, ^^L 
very serviceable in destroying the fetid and di ^ 
greeable smell which arises from foul ulcers ^^ 
gangrenous wounds. 
»inother.— A similar poultioe, and for Oie sa^** 
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i prepared by atirrine into &n infusion of 
uch oatmeal as may be required to make 
)per thickness, and urterwanis adding 
oonl'ul of }mst. 

Strong fttrtr poultice, 
Haifa pint of ale,or strong beer-grounils, 
atnie:d or linsi'ed-nu'al, as Mill make a 
of proper thickness. This will prove 
it stimulant and antiseptic for foul ul- 
tlionld l)e n{)plied as warm as the pails 
and should he renewed every six hours. 
Vrant poultice. 

II topctluM* 1 ponml of liiiKced-mral, and 
lit- yo:i>t. Kxpose this cataplasm to a 
:, until acerlaiii <li'j;ive of fermentation 
'. I'hi'i (rMihice is exci'lleiit for slimii- 
cle:in>*in<^ fonl iilct-rs. 

Cfmrroul p'ntltice. 
KHinil fif thi- ctHummi oatinoal c:itaplasiii, 
ninrf's f»f fiv'^h burnt cliHrcoal tinely 
id ••iflnl. Mix the uhoh- well to;;etlirr, 
it tn fiiul uh'i rs iiiiii xeiiei'cal Hores: the 

:iiid uiihcalthv apiK'araiice of Mhich it 
■"»tn>vs. 

7^"- (itmrnt of \cfiit{'j\c. 
I sm:tU turii'iur wliich a|))H-ai's under, or 

filial V nail; il is atlciidfd with redness 

and \erv quickly advancen to siippura- 
T the ahsce"*H is evacuated of the white 
taiiied in it, it ^ery soon heals of itself. 
i»f thi; nail, howevi-r, is soinelinies, 
iprtiper mairij^enicntf tlie con>>e(pience 
■av^ 

t(i check the iiiflaniination in the first 
tftii ihfiehy at once slop the disi-ase, it 
oiK-r freipii nth to apply the following 
I is, until iJie pain an«] heat are abated: 
rie ounce of sil .'iinmoniac in two ounces 
1 y'uir'^Ai', :idi1in;r |>||(> of reclilied spirit, 

i.unri's «>f disiillfd water. 
uf'f'hiutiiU. — It soinelimes happens that 
Vkbicli ri'inains after the discliar^e of the, 
veiy ind'dvnl and diOicull to heal. In 
■> till- f<ill.»\iiii;^ application will he of 
ice: It'i'i ^ :ui ounei; of caiiiphi)!*, in a 
ith an onrice of olive, oil. Now melt 
th- I'm-, S o.'.. of (di\e oil, with 4 oz. of 
i, :uid s:ir in it ^ an (Hince of a solution 
if lea«l ''lii|Uii(- phunhi acetatis); when 
re i^ c'll!, p>nr lhi> camphor uud oil, in 
« iut'> it, t.ikni^ c.tn* to stir tin* whole 
f|iitti' erdd. If ^uppuratioii should eii- 
■*\ hy a uhiii: pi-imiiii-nt spot, an opeii- 

imnii diulet} he in.ide, that the mutter 
1.". 
/■jfdi th' f .v!rt.>nitii of tif' fin'^rr. 

• • • 

III "f uJiithiM' Immiij; iii'iri' d< epiy seatefl 
it llie fi-itl, i-> iu ii'i' .^etrre, :inil i-s attend- 
tliifi^ Oil! .11 llie paiii. The inattiT, like- 

iii-iii'i it< 1 il-«<'lt li.iiiath the nail. To 
ppiu.iii- :i II uill i>i' pri<;M'r to kn-p tin' 
III I •«• <! f-; al>>:i^ liiif' in uaii:t vtalrr, 
V (li>. I'i'i III, i<-t :jiuMi>-ijdi d fi>r to*- !t.iiiie 
I C'lfiit.i lit ulii'Inw. h tltts>- t.iil in • 1- 
i'Miliiii.i'i (.1 til.- iiiiii iiir, u:t 1 .11 1\ and 
III sJi-Miil h>- III id- tliiMirjh th'- iiili-;;ii- 
ti r.irrit i\ (■• (If- \t I'lMi I'l ill*' diit-.i^' il 
which till* Mil >i| iii.i\ ill alloMi il I') ii iH 
iiin : l!ii •ijii iiin^ i^ to 'k* li-<-ati-d ato r- 
cmiirii-jii uiiiiiii], \i/.. In the .ippliv.itimi 
r pla^ti-r. 

trTHe*hi. — |)r ll.di'Mir, of K>iinlnj;-^h, 
llif* uppliciliiiii lit' prrv'iri' in im ipn nt 
kitJow to siucx.-il ill pii «• itliiiK th*- fxr- 
QBHltrr, aiid spei-dih !/• vuiv (in- di<H-av;. 
I OCM&praauofi wilh'die hand in a d«-i;nr 
ictD cmBily bcMT, wiUt (he view of 



preventing extensive suppuration, and then a nar* 
row fillet. This o{M'ration, in severe cases, is re- 
IM'ate<l three or four times in the course of two 
(lays, when the pain and swelling disappear, leaT« 
ing a singli! speck of pus at the jMjint of the thumb, 
immediately under tlie skin. If vent be given to 
this by the slightest touch of Uic lancet, the wound 
will heal up immediately. 

White vwelUng. 

I)r Kirkland recommends a volatile plaster for 
this disease, madMifter the following manner: 
Melt together in ainron ladle, or earthen pipkin, 
'2 oz. of sojip and ^ an oz. of litharge plaster. 
\yhen nearly cold, stir in I drachm of sal ammo- 
niac ill fine powder: spi*cad upon leather, and ap- 
ply to the joint as above. 

If the above method fails, and ulceration takes 
place, a surg«'on shouhl be applied to without delay. 

(M'ntmrnt for c/mps and eruptions of the skin. 

Simmer ox marrow o\cr the fiiv, and at\erwards 
shnii^ il through a piece of miihliu into gallipots. 
When cold, rub the part aiiV'cted. 

liintrworm, 

"Sir T. G. (iniham, of < jheltenham, i*ecommendi 
the lime wat(-r \vhich has been used for purifying 
gas, as a very ellicacious nrinedy in the above 
troublesome <riM>aHi\ The head is to be well 
cleansed, morning and evening, with soap and wa- 
ter, and afterwards washed with the lime water 
fixim th(^ gas works. The alM>ve lime water it a 
very heter<]^eneoii!i compound, so that it is impos- 
Kible to siiy which of its ingriMlinnts it cfTectual. 
It conUiiiK lime, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
volatile oil, and prohably scveiiil other compounds 
of a nioi-c complex nature. 

Scalil head. 

Take of sulphur, I o/..; lard, 1 do.; sal ammo- 
niac, 'Z di'achms: Mix for an ointment, to be rub* 
bed u]>on the part atfccte<I two or three times a day. 
Ointment for srald head, rinjf xoonn^ £^c. 

The follouing ointment for scald head, ring- 
worm, and tetters, has uniformly succeeded la 
siK'rdily effecting a cure. 

Take of suh-acetute of copper Hn very fine pow- 
d«T), half a drachm; prepared calomel, I drachm; 
fi\:sh spermaceti ointment, 1 oz. Mix well to- 
gether. To be rubbed over the parts aft'ecled every 
nii;hl and morning. This ointment is also Tery 
e.llicacious in cases of foul and languid (dccrs. 
I/ttion for Icpiffsy. 

AVash the p.irts affected e\ei'y morning and arc- 
ning with the folio HiiigL-oin|K)sUi on: Tukeof uzy- 
muriale of iiu-rcui-y, 4 grains; pun* pyroligneuui 
acid, 1 oz. ; distilled water, 7 tlu. Mix. 
Jjt'prouH ajff.ctiiins of the shin. 

1)r llufehiiid priiises the excellent effects of tlie 
oil.of the walnut kerm 1 in leprnusaiKl other cuta- 
neous complaints. It is one ol' the s:dest, simplest, 
and most etiicacious external remedies that can be 
eiiiphiyed, as it iuiti;;ates I he paiuM, ami that bunt- 
ing Si'iisalioii, sometimes almost insupportable, 
which accompany thcM' o'):.lin;Ue di^i-ain's; it never 
SI -ems to have any ill elfect, if iil tent ion be gi\uii to 
llie eruption suddenly divip|M ariii^', or diving, ns 
it ii s.iiil, by re pti I lit III — .i ciitu instance which fre- 
■ ,M^ iitly hap (M* let h\ the appiic:«lioii uf iiietallie 
<ii:i;iii* iit«, and uhnh i^ nileii attended withmudi 
li-tii^' i* (o till- c inNluiiiiiii; although it cuivs the 
i-tr..iiii •MIS ali'i-ction in a ^hort tim«', il is nut fnl- 

I i 'i}\ .t-.y h:id e(inM-i|(ii uri-o, providt-d till' eru|»- 

Iim!i I'ln 1 II t > ii^inatf III any ulisiinate intrriial or 
;;t ii> '-■ I ill* .!■>'. In a child, wliiih ua^ :iliiioiit 
eOMiril Willi liiiiiiiic rfiid »«ippui-aliiig piiuples, 
a^:uiiit wliich iiil<'i ii.il I'l iiiedi^ n, bathn, and luer- 
cnrial oinliiHiiij, hail tii t-ikeiu^AvtNv:^^Vx'0AKMSL\ic5^ 
during w jn-iUct c«tx\ \\i«- «aV «A %i\v\vA.V*v«k\"«** 
lued wiih coni\tV«:U ivMft«va. \v '^*^*^*^^** •''^ *^ 
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cellent remedy in small cutaneous eruptions that 
are now and then observed in children. The oil 
ought to be fresh, expressed vithout heat, and ap- 
plied to the affected places twice or thrice a day. 

Jtch oiiitmeiit. 

Take of powdered white hellebore, 2 drachms; 
flowers of sulphur, 1 oz. ; essence of lemon, 1 oz. ; 
hog^* hird, 2 oz. Make it into an ointment. Smear 
all the joints for three nights with this, wash it off 
in the morning with soap and water. Repeat the 
smearing thrae limes at the u^rval of two days, 
and the most inveterate itcMR certain to disap- 
pear. It will be well, at the same time, to take, 
night and morning, a tea-spoonful of an electuary 
of flowers of sulphur, mixed with honey or treacle. 
To remove cliUblaina. j 

Take an ounce of white copperas, dissolved in a ' 
quart of water, and occasionally apply it to the af- 
fected parts. This will ultimately remove the; 
most obstinate blains. — N. B. This application < 
must be used before they break, otherwise it will 
do injury. • 

Another method. — ^Take a piece of fresh wood of 
the flr, made flat and smooth, and hold it to the 
fire till it becomes moderately warm, and all tlie 
turpentine begins to exude; then place the part af- 1 
fected upon this board, and keef) it there as long 
as it can oe well borne; after which, let the part 
be washed witli warm water, wrapped up in flan- 
nel, and kept free from cold. This application is 
improper if the chilblain be broken, but if ap- 

Elied before it has arrived at that stage, it has never 
liled in removing the complaint ^fter two or three 
applications. 

Another. — Crude sal ammoniac, 1 oz.; vinegar, 
half a pint; dissolve, and batlic the part, if not yet 
broken, two or three times a day. If sal ammo- 
niac is not at hand, alum or common salt will do, 
but not 80 effectually. If the chilblains are of 
very long continuance, and obstiiiate, touch them 
with equal parts of liquid opodeldoc [Umm^ntum 
•a^m8),anu tincture of Spanish flies, or ratlier less 
of^the latter. If the chilblains break, poultice or 
dress them with basilicon, and add turpentine if 
necessary. 

Another, — ^The following ointment for this ap- 
noying disease, has been attended with the most 
beneficial effect: Take of citron ointment, 1 oz.; 
oil of turpentine, 2 drachms; olive oil, 4 do. Mix. 
To be well rubbed over the parts affected every 
night and morning. 

Another. — The following has also been found 
very beneficial in tiie cure of chilblains, both in 
the incipient or inflammatory stage, or when ad- 
vanced to ulceration. When in the former state, 
the part should be well rubbed over with it by 
means of a warm hand, and afterwards kept covered 
with soft thin leather. \Vhen ulcerated, it should 
be applied on lint, sufHcientlv large to cover the 
surroundinr inflammation, lake of spermaceti 
ointment, S drachms; prepared calomel, 2 scru- 
ples; rectified oil of turpentine, 1 drachm. Mix. 
Treatment of corns. 

When small in size, thev are to be removed 
either b^ stimulants or escharotics, as the appli- 
cation ofnitrate of silver (lunar caustic), merely by 
wetting the com, and touching it with a pencil of 
the caustic, every evening. Previous to this, the 
akin may be softened by immersion of the feet in 
warm water. 

Another mode. — Rub together, in a mortar, 2 oz. 
of powder of savine leaves, ^ an oz. of verdigris, 
and i an oz. of red precipitate, or nitric oxide of 
mercury. Put some of this powder in a linen rag, 
tnd apply it to the com at bed-time. 

Jiemoval by cutUng^ Uc. — ^If the com hai at- 
tMioed M large dze, removal by cuttiog, or by liga- 



ture, will be proper; if it hangs by a small oetk, 
the. latter method is preferable. It is done by tyiiw 
a silk thread round the com, and on its reuoru 
next day, tying another still lighter, and so oo till 
completely removed. Whoxx the base is broad, s 
cautious dissection of the com from the surrouoi- 
ing parts, by means of a sl»aq» knife, or razor, is 
necesMry. This is done by paring gently, nnUi 
the whole is removed. In all cases of cutting 
coms, the feet ought to be previously washed, u 
in case of making a wound in the toe, great dao^ 
may result from want of cleanliness in this respect 
Mortification has in some instances been the efi<:«t 
of such neglect. 

Prex*ention, &c. 

Corns should be secured from pressure by raesM 
of a thick adhesive plaster, in tlie centre of whicb 
a hole has been made for llic reception of the project- 
ing part. This, with frequent immersion in water, 
and occasional paring, has often been found to i«- 
move them, and always pi-e vents their enlargemcnL 
An effectual mode of extirpation is by the applica- 
tion of a small blister; the efi*ect of which will bf, 
generally, to raise them, witli the skin, out of their 
bed. When rest from labour can be obtained, this 
is an excellent method. Dress ihc blister (which 
need not exceed the size of a silver sixpence) with 
hogs' lard, or simple wax ointment. 
7 remove teavts. 

Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) cures those trou- 
blesome excrescences, called warts, in an extreme- 
ly simple and harmless manner. 

The method of using it is, to dip the end of the 
caustic in a little water, and to rub it over the 
warts. In the course of a few times, by so doing, 
thej' will be gone. The muriate of ammonia fttl 
ammoniac) is likewise a very useful remedy. " Uut 
of twenty years' practice," says a medical corres- 
pondent in the Monthly Magazine, " I never kne* 
the above remedies to fail." 

Ward's paste for the piles. 

Pulverize finely, in an iron mortar, 1 oz. o^ 
black pepper, I oz. of elecampane-root, and 3 o** 
of fennel seed, and mix them intimately together- 
Now melt together, over a clear fire, 2 oz. of sug^^ 
and 2 oz. of clarified honey, so as to form a cle^^ 
symp, which add to the mixed powder in tiie m(?^^ 
tar, and heat the whole into a mass of uniform co^"* 
sistence. This medicine is to be taken, when tl 
irritation of piles runs so high as to threaten fist 
la. The dose is a piece of the size of a nutmeg, 
be taken three times a day; this is to be wash 
down by a glass of cold water, or white wine. 
Extraneous bodies in the ear. 

These are to be extracted by means of a sma 
forceps, or by syringing the ear wiUi warm or tepi 
water. But should such means prove unsuccess— ^ 
ful, they may be suffered to remain without dan 
^er, if they <lo not produce pain, as in a very shoi 
time they will be forced out by the accumulating 
wax. Insects may be killed by filling the ear will 
oil, and afterwards removed by syringing witls^ 
warm water. 

To c/teck haemorrhage consequent on the extractioi^^ 

of teeth. 

Mr Cullen, of Sheemess, recommends the follow- 
ing method for the treatment of the above frequent 
and sometimes serious accident: — "Takea small, 
fine, vial cork, of a size adapted to the socket 
whence the tooth has been extracted and the hse- 
raorrhage proceeds; then, with a small dossil of 
lint, wet with aqua styptica, solution of sugar of 
lead, and put on the smallest end of Uic cork, push 
the cork into the bleeding orifice, pressing it nrm- 
ly in, till it be, as it Mere, wedged in the socket; 
and keep it there as long as may be necessary, de- 
siring the patient to press against it with the teeth 
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le opposite JKW till the bleeding be stopped, 
',h it IS almost instantly. This acts as a lotir- 
et, and gives time to use whatever other means 
be di-cmcd rcf{uisitc; but it is seldom tliat any 
g else is required." 

Remedies for (Uteatea of the teeth, 
hollow or decayed, appiv compound tincture 
«njamin, or some csKntial oil, on cotton, to 
pai-t; or pills with camphor and opium; or 
V the roots of pciliton* ot Spain. Some bum 
nerrr witli vitriolic or nitrous acid, or a hot 
,— fcVcrCcflf Pfichet Book. 

CoUynQy or etfe-watera, 
akc of extract of lead, 10 drcps, rose-water, C 
Mix, and wash the eyes night and mom- 

nofACT*.— Take of extract of lead, 10 drops, 
it of camplior, 90 dnips, rosc-watrr, half a 
. Mix. This eye wsitiT is extrcmidy useful 
phihalmi.H, attended witli much iiitlnmmation. 
iiothfr. — Taki' of opinn», 10 ^niinsi, cunphor, 
kin«, bi'iilin^ watt'i,, M 07..; ruh the opium and 
[»}inr ^ithtlif hoiliiip; viatrr, and sti'ai:!. This 
Tiiim abates the pain and in'itation attendant 
L"*«rre cases of innanimation of the t-yes. 
nother. — Take of white vitriol, h drachm, spi- 
of camphor, 1 drachm, worm water, 2 oz. 
-water, 4 uz. Dissolve the vitriol in tiie warm 
r, and add tlic spirit of camphor and rose- 
r. This is a usetul collyrium in the chronic 
' of ophthalmia, or w)iat is gencitdly called 
inv^s of the eyes, after inflammation. 
nath'r. — Dissolve 10 prains of soft extract of 
m in 6 oz. of warm distilhd water; blrain 
■igh tine linen, and then ad<I *i oz. of liquor of 
ite (»f amniDuia. Where the pain is great, this 
limn will he productive of grwit relief. 
Fw/AfT. — .Make a lotion U*v the intlaiued eyes 

'J' drnpfi of tincttnx* of camphor, 10 drops of 
Jon of sugar of lead, I of Cioiilarcrs exlrart, 
7 oz. of di!»till(-d water. If the pain is very 
rsfing, a drop of the vinous tincture of opium 

be conveyeu twire a day into the eye, by 
as of a fi-ather. This is an effectual means of 
iiiing niirf. 

io/4ifr.— Mix togt'tlier one ounce of the liquor 
ictafc of ammoniii, and 7 oz. of distilled rose- 

T. 

n^thrr. — When the eye in iinrn?ly weak, fre- 
kt abbili'in with old water, either in a basin 
r mcann of an eye-cup, of green glass, will be 
x-at ucx;. At night a \er\ C(K)liii|; catiipl.-ism, 
:iullic<-, in.iy hi; iii.ide of cnuuh of hread Roak- 
II a innl :'1mI a halt ofeohl water, in whieh a 
hm f'f aluiii lins piir^iounly b.-en di'<'>'ilved. 
k i« to \f I'liiiied o\er the eves in a haudker^ 
f »h*-n ;;'iii»g In lit-d. 

F ^r lujUimmation ifth-: riirAhU. 
be f'jll twiiig fiiiitniriil has hfen foun<l excced- 
r b*-ii' :'ii.'i.d i:i intlaminations of the rve->hall 
eds.-* r-f ihi- «'vi -lidi, which an: hrCDiiic verv 
ilrrit in thr iiii-tnipi.iliH. Take of preiMU'ed 
nrl. 1 ^rniplr', spi'riuaeeti ointnu-nt, ) oz. 
ihrTJi Will to^i-tlKr in a gl.iss mortar; apply a 
U qtuntiiy to i-ach conur of the eye, e\ery 
I aiiil m-jriiin^, aitil als > to the r<lg«'S of the 
, if th«y an- atr'i'i'ti il. If this shonld not i \4-n- 
Ir n-m'ivi th'- ind.iiuiir.ilion, th<' follouing lo- 
miy b«' applii-d till IT or four lirni-ii u da\, by 
M ofan r)f-cup. Th«.' bourls %hoidd he k«'pt 
faKBti%e itati.-, hy taking iK-cajiiDiially a \ of an 
tf the Cbellrnham or K[»v>iii Halls. 

ijbtkon to he rnted at tine hatue time. 
ite flf Mctated zinc, C grains, rose- water, 
b)6 Oft. Mix. Ilcfore tlie ointment it applied to 
of the cyci, wakli tliein with this lotion. 
" hrnvtuni^MTu/j sueecetled in crery 



ease of inflammttion of the eyes to which thej lucf 
been applied. 

Tyeaiment ofttyet. 

These arc small abscesses seated in the edge of 
the eyelid, and produced from the obstruction ot 
very minute glands. They arc often attended with 
much heat and pain, and always with great incon 
venicnce. If they do not suppurate quickly, a 
small poultice of bread and milk is to be applied 
warm. When the matter is formed, an opening 
should be made with the point of a lancet, and a 
small portion of weak citrine ointment is aflciv 
wards to be applied. 

If fusion oftenna. 

Take of senna, .0 drachms, lesser cardamom seech, 
husked and bruised, ^ do.; boiling water, as much 
as will yield a filtered infusion of 6 oz. Digest 
for an hour, and filler, when cold. 

This is a well contrived purgative infusion, the 
aromatic coirecting the drastic effects of the s^- 
na. It is of advantage that it should be used fresh 
pi*epared, ns it is apt to spoil vei-v quickly. 
Tavtarizfd infitninn o/ senna. 

Take of senna, 1 \ oz. corianiler seeds, bruised, 
^ oz. crystals of taitar, 2 drachms, distilled water, 
1 pint. DisKolve the cn'Mtals of tartar by boiling 
in the water; then (lOur the liquor, as yet boiling, 
on the senna and seeds. Macerate for an hour, in 
a covered vessel, and strain when cold, llie addi 
lion of the crystals of tartar rendeirt the taste of 
the senna less unpleasant, and also promotes its 
action. The quantity to take as a purge, is from 
^ an oz. to I oz. early in the rooming. 
FAectuary of senna. 

Take of senna, 8 oz. coriander seeds, 4 oz. li- 
quorice, 4 oz. figs, 1 Ih. pulp of tamarinds, cassia 
fistula, and prtiiii-s, of each ^ lb. double refined 
sugar, V!.^ lbs. Powder the senna with the corian* 
der seeds, and bift out 10 oz. of the mixed pow- 
der; boil the remainder with the figs and liquorice, 
in 4 lbs. of water, to one half; express, and strain 
the liquor, which is then to be cvaporate<l to the 
weight of about li lb.; dissolve the sugar in it, 
add this syrup, by degrees, to the pulps; and last- 
ly, mix in the powdi-r. 

This eleeiuaiy \s a very convenient laxative, and 
has long been in common nsr among practitioners. 
Taken to the siv.e of a irilnu'g, or more, as occa- 
sion may rcquin*, it in an exi-idlcnt laxative for 
loosening the hi-lly in costive habits. 
Cwifm/nii C'tlocwith pills. 

Take of pith of colocynth, cut small, 6 drachms, 
hepatic aloen, 1 l-J oz. seaminonv, l-*i oz. lesser 
ciirilainoin sc-eds, husked and brtused, 1 drachm; 
Castile h>up, soliened with warm water, so as to 
linve a gelatinous consiHtence, 3 drachms; warm 
water, 1 pint. Digest the coloryuth in the water, 
in a covered vrssii, with a ino«hT.ile heat, for 4 
tiays. To the liipinr, «'Xpre.vsed and filtered, add 
the aloes and scamiu'iny, •u-pundely, ri'dured to 
powtler; th<'n evaporate tin? iiiixlui'e to a proper 
thickness for makin;; piU-t having atlded, towards 
the end of thee\.q)-ii':iti'in, the so:ip-ji-lly and pow- 
dered H-eds, and mix all the ingredieiiUi ihurough- 
1> together. 

TheAC pills are much iihimI as warm and stomacliio 
laxatives; thry are well suit«.'d for cosli\enefeS, so 
otleii attendant on pLuple of Mrtlcntai*} lives, and, 
uiNih the whole, arc one ot the mokt UM:ful article! 
in the inatei'iu iiiedica. 

mil'H'tic f tills. 

'I'ake of V HNitriiii* aloe*>, powdered, 1 oz. extract 
of geiiti.ui, J o7.. oil of cai-uway seeds, 2 scruples, 
b\riip of ginger, as much as is sufficient. Ucat 
Juiii together. The doMi \% 9l\>q\\VVv.'a ^tkvxA. 
Comp>iiiiul iibtctlc ^alU. 

Take ol \ie\»ai:ie s^ocvX «t. ^v^v^'x t«*. V^ v^' 
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der, 1 draebm, tonp, half oz. eaaenoe of pepper- 
mint, half drachm. Powder the aloca with the 
ginger, then add the soap and the oil, so as to form 
an mtimatc mixtun?. This is an excellent purge 
for costive habits, in the dose of from 5 to 10 grs. 
Compowid rhubarb pills. 

Take of rhubarb, in powder, 1 oz. socotrine 
aloeA, 6 dracbiuH, myrrti, half oz. volatile oil of 
pcppfrmiiit, half drachm. Make them into a muss, 
Willi a .sufficient quantity of synip of or.inj^e peel. 
These pills are intended for moderately warming 
and strengthening the stomach, and gently opening 
the belly. A scruple of the mass m:ty be taken 
night and morning. 
Pitreratix^ pvwiierf formerhf called biera picra. 

Take of socotrine aloes, 1 lb. white cant'lla, 3 
oz. Powder them separately, and thtrn mix them. 
The spicy canella acts as a corrigent to the aloes; 
but the compound is more adHptcd to be formed 
into pills than to be used in the slate of ]>ow(ler. 
It is a convenient meclicine for costive habits, not 
aubject to the piles. Dose from 10 grains to a scru- 
ple at bed timi*. 

J^lild jmrffative emulsion. 

Take of manna and oil of almonds, each 1 oz. 
prepared kali, 1^2 grs. cinnamon and rose water, 
each 3 oz. Mix carefully the oil, kali, and man. 
na together, gpradually pouring the liquids to form 
an emulsion, of which bike two table-spoonsful 
night and morning. 
, ^ _ Ekchtary for the piles. 

'Take of the electuarj of stMina, \\ oz. washed 
flowers of sulphur, 4drs. vitriolulod kali, in pow- 
der, 1 do. synip of roses, as much as is sufficient. 
Make into an electuary, of MJiicli take the size of 
a nutmeg, going to bed, as may be required. This 
18 an excellent ivmedy for iH:rsons who have the 
piles, or are subject to their return. 
Castor oil ch/stiT. 

Take of castor oil, *i ounces, 1 egg; mix them 
well, and then add gruel, 8 o/.. which Avill operate 
▼eiy mildly, and is efficacious in case of worms. 
Pur^ififf dtfutcr. 

Take of manna, 1 oz. l)i.ssolve in 10 oz. by 
measure, of compound decoeiion of chamomile; 
then add of olive oil, 1 oz. sulphate of magnesia, 
i ounce. Mix and let it be given directly. 



Brausns FOR coughs kttd colds. 

Paregoric elixir, or camphorated tincture of opium. 

Take of hard purified opium, in ])Owder, ben- 
Koic acid, each, 1 drachm, camphor, t2 scruples, 
essential oil of aniseed, 1 drachm, proof spirit of 
wine, 2 pints. Digest for 10 days, and strain. In 
this formula, the virtues of the opium and the cam- 
phor are combined. It derives an agn'eable flavour 
from the acid of benzoin and essential oil. The 
latter will idso render it more stimulating. It was 
originally prescribed under the title of elixir aslh- 
malicum, which it do<^s not ill deserve. It con- 
tributes to allay tlie tickling wliich provokes fre- 
quent coughing, and at the same time, it opens the 
breast, and gives greater lil)erty of breathing. It 
is given to childivn against the chincou^h, .kc. in 
doses of from 5 drops to 20; to adults, trom *iu to 
100. Half an ounce, by measure, contains abli^ut a 
grain of opium. 

Expectorant hilli. 

Take of dried root of squills, in fine powder, 1 
temple, gum ammoniac, lesser cardamom seeds, in 
powder, extract of liquorice, each 1 drachm. Form 
them into a mass with simple synip. This is an 
elegant and commodious form for the exhibition of 
~]aiUi^ wliether for promoting expectoration, or 
Ihe other Ifltontioiu to wnioh that medioine 



is applied. The dose is from 10 graini to 1 
pie, three times a day. 

JSTapoleoiVs pectoral pills. 

The following recipe was copie<l from one in the 
possession of the lale em])eror of France, and a"as 
a very favoin*ile ivinedy with Naitoleon for diffi- 
culty of breathing, or oppression of the chctt, 
arising from a collection of mucus in the air ci-Us 
ami vessels of the lungs, and in the gullet. Con- 
siderable benefit has been derived fi*om thorn in 
many similar cases. Take of ipecacuanha root, in 
powder, 30 grains, squill root, in powder, gum 
ammoniac, do. each 2 scruples, mucilage of gum 
ai>abic, sufficient to form a mass. To Im; divided 
into 24 pills; 2 to be taken every night and rooro- 
ing. 

Dr RatcUffc^s cough mixture. 

Mix together 4 drachms of synip of squills, 4 
drachms of elixir of paregoric, idracjims of «yrap 
of pop^Mcs. Of (his take a lea-siH)onful in a little 
lea or warm water, as oec4ision reciuirt'S. 
T)r ^MuTiro's cough mcaicine. 

Take 4 drachms of parej^nric elixir, 2 drachms 
of sulphuric ether, 'i dmclims of linclui-e of tnlu. 
Mix, and take a tea-spoonful night and moniing, 
or Mben the cough is troublesome, in a little milk- 
warm water. 

Simple i^emedt/ for coughs* 

Take of boiling water, half a pint, black cu^ 
rant jelly, a dessert-spoonful, sweet spirit of uilre, 
a tea-spoonful. Mix the jelly in the water first, 
till it is quite dissolved, and add the nitre last. 
Take a desKert spoonful of the mixture at night, 
going to bed, or ulien the cough is troublesome. 
The mixture should be made and kept in a tea-pot, 
or other covered vessel. 

Remedy for chronic cous^h. 

The following is ven' serviceable m common ob- 
stinate coughs, unattended with fever. Take of 
tincture of tolu, 3 drachms, elixir of p.'iregoric, 
^ an ounce, tincture of MpillK, I drachm. Two 
iwi-spoonsful to be taken in a tumbler of barley- 
water going to bed, and when the cough is trou- 
blesome. 

For coughs in aged persons. 

In the coughs of aged persons, or in cases where 
there are large accumulations of punilent or viscid 
matter, with feeble expectoration, the folloMing 
mixture will be found highly beneficial: Pour gra- 
duRlly 2 drachms of nitric acid, diluted in half s 
pint of water, on 2 dntcbms of gum ammoniac, and 
triturate tliem in a glass innrtar, until tlie gum is 
dissolved. A table-spoonfnl to be taken, in sweet 
ened M-ater, every two or thive hours. 
Cough emulsion. 

Take of oil of almonds, C drachms, milk of do. 
5 oz. rose water, j;um arable, and purified sugar, 
equal purls, '2 draclims. Let these be well rubbed 
together, and take '2 lable-sftoonsful four tiroes a 
day, and a tea-spoonful upon couj^hing. This is 
'far preferable to the common white emulsions 
fomied by an alkali, whicb, uniting with the oil, 
produces a kind of soap, and n>adily mingling with 
water, forms th« white appearance observed, and 
is commonly disgusting to patients, and unpleasant 
to the stomach; whereas tiiis suits every palate, 
and removes that tickling in the throat so verj' dis- 
tressing to patients. 

KtnuUion for a cold, £^c. 
l*ake of milk of almonds, 1 oz. syrup of tolu, 
2 drachms, rose water, 2 do. tincture of 8(|uills, 
IG drops. Make into a draught. Four to be taken 
during the day. This is an admirable remedy in 
colds, and also in consumptions, as well as in 
astlima. 

Gargle for thrush. 
Thrash, or aphthie in the mouth, will be greatly 
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iiicfii'd );l»iiil, or ciiiiiinon sore throut. 
iilfiii Mich occasioned sihhU liiinii of ^>ii- 
•, |>iiUiii!i: it into the mouth, nnn hMtin{; 
ihcrt*, tlKMi roniovio}; it, niid Rppl^'in^ it ' 
t'l u' MToiii]% and swaUowiiii; the tuiliva, 
,% \h' Thonitoii, for muii> ^curs prcvcnt- 
ihroat from f* inning;. 

/ v»' Jnitriii xrji't' throat. 
ilfCDctiiMi ot hurk, G oz. ilihited vitriolic . 
li-hm, hmifv of rostrn, 1 oz. Maku into 
to he iisc«l, mixed with port wine, frc- ' 
iriu>f l)i«* day. 

F'jr infiammntnrif nore throat. 
' nitre, 2 drs. honrv, <»■ do. rose water, ' 
X. To be ubctl fn.'i|uentlv. 
. — Tuko of spiritf of Halls, 20 drops, ' 
roM-s, J (17.. watrr, 4 do. Mix. i 

F'ir uU'fratt'tl tore throat. 1 

'ifu'd Ii«^nic acid, iucase<i of ]mtrid nice- • 
thrwAl, has been attench'd with the most 
ircess. Its internal exhibition more ef- 
llayh tliir-it, anil abiiten fe\«-r, tiian any . 
; and \iht n applied as n ;;:tr;;le to inflam- 
rated sore tliroiits, it has been fountl to ; 
le tniliftmmalion, and to di'ttT;'C the ul- 
' cffeciually than tlie infuNion of rr)»e 
1 the sulphuric aoid, the };ar^Ie {(enend- 
I to in iIkihc eases. Tht- conecntnit«'«l 
b«- t;i\en in ihir dose of from -U) to (/> 
;;l:i'.» of water three or four times a «lay. ■ 
lipase of };ar^lin«; thf throat, 4 drachms ' 
centrktcd acid may be uddcd to ludf a j 
iter. 



bT the frequent ate of the following I hogc, in powder; the dose being lUAdc stronger or 
kllx together 20 drops of muriatio acid j weaker, aoconling to the strength of the patient, 
salts,) I ounce of honey of roses, and 4 • Soon after taking this dose, the {mtient is to drink 
deco<-tion of barley. ' tea, and as soon as the ]divsic begins to operate, if 

. — Make a pp»rj;le of 2 drs. of borax, I I he perceives that the tajnia is coming away, he is 
ey of roses, and 7 oz. of rose water. To , to remain on the close-st0(d till it has entirely 
rw.* or four times a day. !| p.isscd; if the purgsitive should prove too weak, 

(iin'vfr fur sore throat. : the patient is to take a doxe of Kpsom s:dts, and to 

f decoction of hark, 7 oz. tincture of | drink freely of l>n>th. If the first dose of the firm 
Irachms, onrified nitre, 3 do. Make in- j ])Owder, and of the purging medicine, has not the 
This IS a 80\ereign method to dis- desired elVect, the powtler and ptirge are to be re- 

peatetl next day; and if at any time the txnia is 
observetl to be coming away, the greatest care must 
be taken not to break it. 

W'trm need. 
AVoinm seed is one of the oldest and most com- 
mon antiielmintics, especially in the lumhrici of 
childriM). On account of their essential oil, thrj 
are heating and stimulating. They are given to 
children to the extent of ID grains, or \ a lirachmy 
finely powdeit^d, and strewed on bread and butter; 
or maile into an electuary with honey (t ti*eacle; 
or candii-d with sU;.;ar; or ditfusi'd through milk, 
and taken in the morning when tin: stomach is 
empty. After they ha\e been uh*mI f«ir some days, 
it is customary to givi* a calhailic; or they aiv com- 
bined from tlie beginning with rhubarb, jalai>, ^^ 
calomel. 

To tlcBtroif a.icariilt'9. 
Take of socotriiie :does, 2 drachms, now milk, 8 
oz. Hub them together for a clyster. This is use- 
ful to desUxiy tite ascariiles,' or little thread" 
worm. 

Poieiler of tin. 
In a tea-spoonfid of honey, or currant jelly, mix 
a drachm ot powder of tin, and take it twice a day 
for six successive mornings and evenings, making 
altogether 12 drachms, or I J oz. of the tin. A 
little rhubarb, or any mild ai>crieiit medicine, may 
Ik* taken each alternate night of the six. This is 
the fpiantity for an adult {M'rM>n, but would not 
prove tiK) much for a child, we appnhend, as the 
tin does not act \\^\\ the boHcls, but upon the 
worm itself. 

0/7 of turtu^ntine. 
Br Gibney, of ('heltenliam, observes, that the 
oil of turpentine is almost a K[K*ciric in ewry spe- 
cies of worms, and its failure, in tli<' practice of 
The nuilefrn. 

r»t rif male fern has long lK*en esteem- " hiliilio'n of it. When the dose is not sufliciently 
rfid reiiK-tly f r worms; an«l its piiw ler lai-ge, it allectstln* kiiliii-\s and skin, and [ii*oduc<*t 
/ilil uitiler a fictitious name, as an iiiGdli- \\ no effect on the worm, or intestinal canal. lie pre- 
c for the hiM.id or tapi- uoriii. 8ome- scribes I or 2 dnichins, at intervals, for chiltlreu 
«« h- «*n orii*rei| to hi- taken without aiiv of .1 years of age, and drachms for ol«lerchildi*vn, 
at 'ither tiiiK*-« gauilM-'^e, scaininoiiy, mer- 
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rith* r pui-g.itiii> lucdicines, ha\c bcett or- 
M- taken v>\\\\ it. 

r«-ar 17:^.1. tin- lute king of France pur- 
tV a l.iTj^' ••■lilt of nioiH-y, llie ri-cipe ot a 
which uas oaid to lie an rtlVctUal cure for 



an«l m:ire for adults, lie directs it to Ih* taken 
when the stomach is most emptv , anil enjoins strict 
abstinence during its use. Begin with a good 
dos4.> early in the morning, and repeat it every hour 
for three or four hours, as circunistai.i'es may in- 
dicatf. Combintr with it mncilaj-i' of gum arable, 
k-iriii, tiMin the Miilow <if a surgefm in simple cinnamon wati-r, and s\rup. Ainl, in case 
:i'!. viIj-im: husbaml u-irtl to .idiniiiisler iu , it slionhl imt operatr on the h iw« Is as an aprrirnt, 
iTv It piovi-.l ?■• h*' fern r"iit, reduced to take a doM- of castor oil. Thi» tn-aiiui n» is n*- 
huh i%t.» hi' taken in ihf following man- " iiewed aluMil everv fiHir <»r five tlav h, for Mune time 
d4y Ih liin* the patii-nl is t') be^into taki* aftiT the e\a(iiatifin of worms, or until the Ixces 
h>- is to tak>- a iltf«ir nf konn* ojH-ning become lu-allhy. 
aril afi'-r itf opi-rali •«! tn make a very • /■]• tnirr rf hn- -'tri'it. 

».r \t m-M'uiii^ !!«• i^ ti>t.<ki- .tdrichiii's An Italian ph_\ «iciaii, of ;;n'at eminence, has 

• drr of !h«- terii-ni-tl, iu a cup of lime- ImUuiI tin- *• ixx^'ufiit tii- «>v/ii;,*' (rss»«nce of lu-rga- 
trr, ami ahi-r it a iHtle orau-e-pi-rl, or mot.) m tin- don,- nf one urtwi) ih*uchms, (mixed 
mtelul anmritii-: and if he \oiiiits it ■ with holier,) imu-e rtlicariiMi^ in desiiii^ing tlir 



) m(U*e rincarii>u« in uesiiii^ing 
tap«>, ami also the long round worm, than the oil 
ol tiU'lientine or naphtha. 

/■wr ttifft^te*trm m cfdldren. 
Ilrat up S\ dr^hms of n-ctitied nil of turiim- 



T gmti 

r Miiiii aft<-r aoothi-r lull ilose of tin* |h)W- 

fcrn-n>'it. T»o hnurs after this is swal- 

e follnving purging jHiwders aix* to Ik* 

• H grains of R-sin of srammony, mixed 

■ch of Ihcnanarea mercurial is, (calomel line, with the yulk uf «u c^, M\^invne. vx^gw ^\ 
of vine), and 5 gnaut of gam- J watfir, or commoik ijn^ ViV^^ ^% Vft ^ ^^^ 
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having Upe-wormi. Two doaes are sure of ex- 
pelling them. 

Fo^ the long round wornu. 
Take of tartarian soathernwood seed, broiied, 
tansy seed, ditto, of each, 1 oz. Valerian root, pow- 
dered, 2 drachms, jalap root, ditto, A drachm, sul- 
phate of i>ota8s, 1 A ditto, oxymel of squilU, suffi- 
cient to form an electuaiy. A dessert^tpoonful is 
to be taken morning and evening. 

Ching*8 roorm lazen^e$. 
Efficacious as this domestic medicine is, it is still 
dangerous in unskilful hands. With this precau- 
tion, the composition from which these lozenges 
are made, is staled as follows: 

Tlie yelloro lozenget. 
Take of saffron, \ an ounce: boil it in one gal- 
lon of water, and having^ strained it off, add of 
calomel, washed in spirit of wine, 12 ounces; 
white sugar, 28 pounds; mucilage of tragacanth, 
sufficlettt to make the mass. Roll this out of a 
sufficient thickness, so that each lozenge may con- 
tain oac grain of calomel. If cut ot any other 
shape than square, as round or oval, much of the 
mass will require making up again and again; it 
follows, that in the square form, the mass would 
make 57G0 lozenges, whilst tlie first cutting, in the 
oval or i*ound, would only produce 2-3(U of that 
number. Dose, from one to six, according to age. 

The brovni iozeng-es. 
Take of the calomel, (as above^ seven ounces, 
resin of jalap, 3\ pounds, sugar, 9 pounds, muci- 
lage of tragacantti, as much as may be found suffi-' 
cient to form the mass, which must be cut out into 
6720 pills, or lozenges; thus, leaving in each, half 
a grain of the panacea. The dose of these brown 
pills is from one to six, according to aec and 
strength. The yellow Inzenge is to be taken at 
night, tlie brown on the following morning. Cold 
is to be avoided during the course. 



XSDICIITES FOR INDIOSSTIOy. 

Gentian wine. 

Take gentian root ati^l dried lemon-peel, fresh, of 
each 1 ounce, 2 drachms of long pepper, anu 2 
pints of mountain wine: infuse without heat for a 
week, and strain out the wine for use. In com- 
plaints of the stomacli, arising from weakness or 
indigestion, a glass of this wine may be taken an 
hour before dinner and supper. 
Chalybeate icine. 

Take 2 oz. of filings of iron, cinnamon and 
mace, each 2 drachms, and 2 pints of Rhenish 
wine. Infuse for three or four weeks, fi-equcntly 
shaking the bottle, then pass the wine through a 
filter. This wine is a remedy for obsti'uctioii of 
the menses. The dose is half a wino glass tidcen 
twice or thrice a day. Lisbon wine, if sharpened 
with half an oz. of cream of tartar, is also beneficial. 
I^otvn'fitl ionic. 

Take of d;.'C^c'tion of bark, 6 oz. compound 

tincture of bark, 1 oz. bark, in powder, t druclim, 

calcined magnesia, 1 do. Form a mixture. Two 

(able-spoonsful are to be given three times a day. 

For debility of tlie stomach. 

Take of chamomile flowers, lemon peel, orange 
do. each 4 drachms, boiling water 1 pint. Let 
them remain for four hours, and strain. To the 
strained liquor add syi*up of ginger, 6 dr. The dose 
is a wine-glassful, in Uic morning early, and rcpeat- 
an hour before dinner, for habits tlebilitated by 
drinking, or natural weakness of the stomach. 
Stwiiacfiic aperient pills. 

The pills made according to the following recipe, 
luve hcea Jong prescribed as a dinner pill witli suo- 
TBke ofrnubtirb root powdered, 1^ draehms, I 



Turkey myrrh, 1 do. soeotrine aloes, ^ do. eztrui 
of diamomile flowers, 2} do. essential oil of do. 
16 drops. Mix well together, and divide into 80 
pills. Two or three to oe taken about an hoorbe- 
fore dinner. - 

Tonic draught in cases of great debility. 

Take of the decoction of bark, 12 drachms, tino- 
ture of bark, 1 ditto, syrup of Tola, ^ ditto, dilatal ■ 
vitriolic acid, 8 drops. Make into a drangfat, Is 
be taken three times a day. 

Dr BaiUie'*s prescription for intSgettion, 

Dissolve three drachms of sulphate'of magoeai 
in half a pint of the infusion of roses (made ifi- 
cording to the London PharmacopteiaV and thca 
add half an ounce of the tincture of cascariUt 
Three table-spoonsful to be taken twice a day; i &• 
between the hours of breakfast and dinner, and ii 
the evening. 

Abernethy^s prescription for indigestion. 

Take of calomel (or sub-muriate of mereaiy), 
precipitated sulphuret of antimony, each 1 scra^ 
powder of eum guaiacum, 2 scruples, Spanish 
soap, as much as will be sufficient to form into9i) 
pills, which are to be taken night and momiDg. 
For indigestion and costiveness* 

The following remedies for indigestion, attend- 
ed with heart-bum and costiveness, were prescrib- 
ed by Dr Gregory, of Edinburgh: Take of carbo- 
nate of potass, 4 drachms, simple cinnamon water, 
pure water, each 6 oz. compound tincture of gen- 
tian, j oz. Mix. Three large spoonsful are to be 
taken twice a day. 

Accompanying purgatir^. 

Take of compound pill ot aloes, with oolocjntli, 
2 drachms. To be divided into 24 pills, two to be 
taken twice a week. 

Remedy for flat^dency. 

Take of bay berries, 6 drachms, grains of para- 
dise, 2 do. soeotrine aloes and filings of iron,eaeh 
2 scruples, oil of turpentine, 2 drachms, simple 
^rrup, sufficient to form an electuaiy. 
jbr lieece^s remedy for ^flatulence and cramp is 

the stomach. 

Take of carbonate of soda, 1 drachm, conr 
pound tinctare of rhatany, 1 ounce, compound 
tincture of ginger and chamomile, 3 drachms, cam- 
phorated julep, 7 ounces. Mix. Three table- 
spoonsful are to be taken twice a day. 

J^yght-mare, 

Great attention is to be paid to regularity and 
choice of diet Intemperance of every kind is 
hurtful, but nothing is more productive of this 
disease than drinking bad wine. Of eatables, those 
which are most prejudicial are, all fat and grea^ 
meats, most vegetables, fruit, and pastry. These 
ought to be avoided, or eaten with caution. The 
same may be said of salt meats, for which dyspep- 
tic patients have frequently a remarkable prcililec- 
tion, but which are not on tliat account the less 
noxious. 

Moderate exercise contributes, in a supci'ior de- 
gree, to promote the digestion of food, and prevent 
flatulence: those, however, who are necessarily 
confined to a sedentary occupation, should parti- 
cularly avoid applying to study, or bodily labour, 
immciliately after eating. If a strong pro(K:nsity 
to sleep should occur after dinner, it will be cer- 
tainly better to indulge it a little, as the process of 
digestion frequently ^oes on much better during 
sleep tlian when awake. 

Going to bed before the usual hour is a frequent 
cause ol niglit-mare, as it either occasions the pa- 
tient to sleep too long, or to lie long awake in the 
night. Passinc a whole night, or part of a night, 
without rest, likewise gives birth to the disease, as 
it occasions the patient, on tlic succeeding night, to 
sleep too soundly. Indtdging in sloep too Ute in 
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g, is An almost eerlain method to bring 
cysm, and the more frcauently it returns, 

strength it acquires; the propcnsitj to 
ftimc is almost irresistible. Those who 
[\j subject to the attacks of the night- 
. never to sleep alone, but to Imvc some 
ir them, so as to be immediately awoke 
mans or struggles; and the T>erson to 
office maj lie entrusted, should be in- 

muse the |)atient as early as possible, 
ux>xysm may not liave time to gain 

Digestive pilb. 
soA extrnct of quassia, 1 dr.; essential 
rrmint, 1 drop. Make into 12 pills, of 

three an hour before dinner. These 
;celleiit to create digcbtion in habits in- 
ird drinking. 

To improve digention. 
all cm St of bread oveiy morning, fast- 
w\ lidur l>eff)rc bivukfrtst. 
7 '« rrntore the appetitt\ 
ihavings of quassia, *2 drachms; boiling 
int. Ijct \\\\s reiuaiu in u close vessel 
nhen strnin oft*, and add to the strained 
pound tinctiu'C of cartlauionis, 2 oz. ; 
■ ender, \ drs.; iK)wder of rhubarb, 1 
«ke three table-S(>oonsful an hour before 
vate an »p|M-tite. 
, iht'tic and assafccUda fnlk. 
soeotrine aloes, in powder, assaftetida, 

pails. Form them infi a mass with 

gum aml)ic. These pillK, in dories of 
■ains twice a il.iy, \in)«luer the most Kt- 
:s in cases of dyspepsia, ulleuded witli 
itulenc«', and oostiveness. 

Fur Iwartbum. 
pl.dnt is an uneasy sensation in the sto- 

aiixi* lv, a h«-at more or less viident, 
nes attend<-d w ith oppression, faintness, 
;>:i to vomit, or h plentiful discharge of 
I, like saliva. 

I may arise from various causes; such as 
[I humours, and worms gnawing the 

stomach; also from acrid and pungent 
is«' fnim rheumatic and gouty humours, 
and fi-om too free u use of tea. 
should be of a light animal kind; the 
lyand water, toast and water, Dristol 
^gctahles should be allowed; very little 
that Will toasted, 
iini luii aris4-n from aridity in the ;to- 

II be necessarj', after a gentle emetic, 
:»le-Ri>*K)ii'.fid of the following mixture 
a day: — .idr. of ma};nesia, 1 seiniph; of 
|>ow(ier; 1 oz. of ciimamon water, \ a 
of la\ coder, hnd \ 07. (tf distilled water, 
liffi, ntUmiL'il hu jHiin and Jlutnlcnve. 
iher VZ grain:) of pix'pai'ed chalk, \ an 
TMiint w;ittr, 1 oz. of putt- water, 'i 
t of jiim<-iilo, and 1. dn>ps of tincture 
liis driught is to be tiken .1 times a day. 
*iirthurn^ attmdfil hu cfj'-tivrnfs*. 

M*, gentle la\'itive*, C'lmbim d w ith car^ 
ire to b*.' admin istfn.'it, until the caUM* 
vmovLi}. Take of eoidVetion of henna, 
, in pow-dcr, *J (h*s. ; fonqKjund powder 
I, O.t gnius; en am of tartar, 1 <]r., and 
iger UH niucli as will form an electuar}*; 
e bulk of a walnut is to be taken every 
ing to bed. 
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I thtek dUurhaa, or looieneu, 

hm Mft oUnct of lM/<k, is sxaukii puri- 



fied alum, in powder, 5 do.; tincture of opinmy 6 
drops. Make into a bolus, to be taken three time* 
a day, in half a glass of red wine. 

^9nother method. — ^l*ake of tincture of opium, 15 
drops; chalk mixture, C oz.; cinnamon water, 1 oz. 
Make into a mixture, of which take a large table- 
s][)OonfuI even* six hours. 

Another, — Take of |>owder of rhubarb, 10 grs.; 
powder of chalk, with opium, 1 scruple; do. with- 
out do. 1 dr. Make into four papers, of which 
take one night antl morning. 

•Another. — I'akt; of tincture of opium, 20 drops; 
chalk mixture, A\ oz.; tincture of cinnamon, ^ oz.; 
cinnamon water, 2 oz. Make a mixture, of w hieh 
take two table-spoonsful after every litpiid motion. 
Given in diairha^a, and the looseness often attend- 
ant upon consumption. 

Ireattnent of obstinate diarrhcta. 

Take of bark, in powder, '2 scruples; compound 
powder of chalk, with opium, 10 gr.iins. i^orm a 
powder, to be taken three or four times a day. 
This is excellent in obstinate dinrrhcm, first eva- 
cuating with Hiubarb and columbo, ct^ual pails, 3 
gniins every four hours. 

Anodime chtHtei\ 

Take of tincture of opium, ;2 drachms; decoction 
of barh'y, 8 oz. Make a clyster, to be thrown up 
directly. To stop diarrhu'a and remove spasm. 

Opiate enema. 

Take of milk of assafwlida, 8 oz.; tincture of 
opium, 1 drachm. I'o be injeeted as a clyster at 
bed time. This is iisfful in disorders of the anus, 
which induce in^iuiri-iiiblejiain. 

Hnr.edtt for piles. 

Take of ^lls, in powder, 'Jdi-uchms; hogs* l.ird, 
\ an oz. Slake into an ointment, to be applied by 
means of lint to the external pil«-.s, or even pressed 
somewhat up the fundament every iii*;ht. This 
has done wontlers in the piles, takin<;, al the same 
time, the followin;^: Take (»f tjua^Ma, in ra^j»iiigs, 
2 drachms; boiling water, 1 pint. Let it remain 
three hours, sli-aii^to 7 ounces of the strain<M li- 
quor, add anmiatic confectinn, 1 dr.ichm; ginger, 
in powder, *i scruples. Take of this mixture, 'J 
table-S[>oonsful at twelve and seven evei"}" day. 
I*ilU fur rheumatism. 

Take of gwiiacum (gum ivsin^ in powder, so^tp, 
equal pails, 1 drachm, essential oil of juni|H:r 
berry, 4 draps. Make into *JS pills; take H four 
times a day. This is an adminible remedy. 
Ointment for the natne. 

In America, an ointment of str.uuonium, made by 
gently boiling G ounces of the i*ecenlh-aves (hrtiis4*d) 
in a pound and a half («f fresh hog*s lanl, till they 
become crisp, is in high ivpute as a n:medy for 
this diHeas•^. The size of a nutmeg, Dr Turner, 
of Philadelphia, has found to remove rheumatio 
pains, afier electricity ami pfiMt-rfid liniments 
with internal nnnedies, had lc)tally fuilcd; and l)r 
Zollickoffer s.iys, that lie has knoMuthf stramo- 
nium ointment to suceeed in ea'><'s of rheumatism, 
after the internal exhibition of the timtuiv of '•ti-a- 
monium haij no <-ftVet. I'or internal iik' he ]>n!fer» 
a linctun: of the haves (ni:;de in tlie proporticm of 
an ounce and a half df thi- drii-d ie.ives to a pint of 
proof spirit) to \\\i\ exiraet, 

J)rau:fhi fir litmhii:--^ and /triaiiru. 

At a rei'i'iil merting of tlie .Medical Sih'uIt of 
IjOnd'in, oil of tiirpmline was stitmgly recDin- 
mended, as bein;^ almnst a p:m;.rea furacutt; rUeu- 
matiMu, kc. The tormuia in which it wa< admin- 
istered is as fidlous: — Oil of ti:r|H'nliiie, 'Ji)dn)[ui, 
decoction of biU'k, Ik oz. To he taken eveiy 4 
hours. The use of the lancet and purgatives were 
^ncrally premised. No s<:nsible ovtecAtiow <£Cis\VK^ 
irom tlu: nictUcinc; Wv \!hie y^\^«uV^ hs^ccc, c^xm^i 
relieved ot' the coia^I^vlL 
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Rheumatic paint in the face. 

M. Double has adminittered the sulphate of 
Peruvian bark in several cases of acute nains in the 
face, a\>proachinf|; to tic doloreux, witti complete 
success. He advises it to be giTen in the dose of 
6 grains, dissolved in camphorated jalap, three 
tiroes a day. 

Friction^ compretuon^ and perautitm. 

Not only rheumatism, but the cramp and gout, 
which bear affinity to each other, have long been 
greatly relieved by friction, wherever it was bear- 
able, but some cures were iierformed upon patients 
alighlly attacked, by pertinaciously rubbing the 
parts day after day: to this mctiiod of obtaining 
relief, Dr Ualfour has recently added those ot 
Gompivssion and percussion, with complete suc- 
cess. Percussion at the sole of the foot relieves 
pain there aud higher up the limb, and compi'cs- 
sion alfonls a certain degree of ease. Com[ire8!iion, 
••lone upon the tendon of the heel, (grasping by ! 
tlic warm hand l>etween tlie finger and thumb), is ' 
sure to uifurd relict', as long as the pi-essuiv is con- : 
tinued, ut least so far ns the kuce. A bandage > 
round the thigh gives instant relief to that part of | 
. the member; ^ra&[>ing, or repealed pinchiugs, leave I 
the patient in coni])urative ease. Percussion, by | 
the patient himself, with his crutch, upon the spot : 
most ailceted, is very bcnefieial. Dr Balfour | 
** pummels" the same part doily, until the cuih: is , 
cflected. 

Tremor, c:4used by lifting up the limb, is always 
to be checked by passing a bandage round the 
ancle; and the reason assigned for this whole series 
of I'emcdies is thc^'xcitenienl of certain nei'ves to 
action, or arresting that of others. This practice 
is by no means a novelty: it lias long been employ- 
ed by the negroes upon their Kuropean mastei*8, by 
whom it is termed ** shampooing." 
Jianedy for the tfvut. 

Take of rhubarb, powdeix'il, guaiac gum, nitrate 
of potsiss, flowers of sulphur, each, 1 oz. treacle, 1 
pound. -Mix well together. From one to two 
teaspoonsful (according to its aperient eHVcls) to 
be taken evt-ry night, willi a little warm gin and 
water. 

T/ie CheUca pcim'mcr''s remedy for gorU and 

rlieumatimi. 

Gum guaiacum, 2 draclnns, Hmbarb, pulv. ^ 
draclim, flowers of sulphur, \ oz. civam ot tailai*, 
2 drachnxs, nutmeg, or ginger powder, ^ dr. 
Made an eUxtuai*}' witli treacle, and two teaspoons- 
ful taken night and morning; and if the fit of the 
gout or rheunuitism is S4:vere, a gla.ss of hot rum 
and water after being in bed; if much fever, white 
wine ami water, or hot gruel. To be continued a j 
few days. If *i spoonsful relax the bowels too 
much, then only 1. 

Gout cordial 

The following is a valuable remedy for ^out and 
spasms in the stomacli. 'i'ake of the lesser carda- 
mom seeds, husked and bruised, caraway seeds, 
bruised, each, 'i oz. the best meadow saflron, ^ an 
oz. Turkey rhubai'b, thinly sliced, l^oz. gentian 
ruot, do. i of an oz. Mix, and infuiie in a wine 
quait bottle of white brandy for a fortniglit. The 
dose is a table-spooufal, with an et^ual quantity of 
water, to be taken evi-ry tl»ird dav. 
7 '/if I'urtUind poicder. 

Take of aristolucliia rotunda, or birthwort root, 
gentian root, tops and leaves, germander, do. 
ground pine, do. centamy, do. Take of all these, 
well dried, pow dered, and silled fine, equal weight: 
mix them well together, and take 1 drachmof this j 
mixed powder every luorning fasting, in a cup of 
wine and water, broth, tea, or any other vehicle 
/ou hke best; keep fasting an hour and a half after 
Mtf coDtinue tliii tor three moothB without inter- 



raption, then diminis)! the doie to j of • dnehm 
for three months longer, then to A a dr»ehm for 
six months more, taking it regularly erery morn- 
ing if ])0ssible: after the first year, it will be si^ 
cient to take ^ a drachm cveiy other day. As tbii 
medicine operates insensibly, it will perfaapi takf 
two years before you receive any great benefit, ' 
you must not be discouraged, though you do i 
perceive at first any great amendment; it wt 
slow, but sure; it doth not confine the |)atieiit1 
any particular diet, so one lives soberly, and 
stains from those meats and liquors that b 
always been accounted pernicious in the \ga^i 
champaign, drams, high s:iuces, 8cc. 

N. O. In rlicumatism which is not liabHaal^ 
few of tlie drachm dostrn may do; hut if liabitiil 
or of long duiiUion, the powder must be takeDi 
for the gout. The remedy re<inir<'!> patience, 
operates hut slowly in buth distem])era. 
jpni J/er'« ciUapIusm. 

Pradier*s remedy for the gout was purchased by 
the Kmperor Nuiwleon, pro bono pubUco, Ur 
X250O:— -Take of hahii of Slecca, G dr. i-ed bark, 
1 oz. saffron, ^ t)z. sar.vipnriUa, 1 oz. sage, 1 oz. 
rectified spirit of wine, ;> Ihs. Dissolve sep:U'»tt-iy 
tlie balm of Mecca in one-third of the spiiit ik 
wine; macerate lite rest of the substances in tbe 
remainder for forty-eight hours, filter, and mix the 
two liquors for tise; the tincture obtained is raizi'd 
with twice or thriee the quantity of lime water; the 
bottle must be shaken in order to mix the pRcipi- 
tate, settled at tite bottom bv standing. 
Mode of application. 

The following is the mode of emulirring the 
remedy. A poultice must be pivparca uf linteed 
meal, which must be of good consistency snd 
spread very hot, of the thickness of a finger, on t 
napkin, so as to be able completely to surround the 
))art affected; if it Ih^ refpiired for both legs, from 
the feet to the knees, it will take about 3 quarts of 
linseed meal. When the poultice is ]>reitiired,aiid 
as hot as the patient can bear it, about 2 ounces of 
the pre[>ared licpior mu&l be poured eqtially over 
tlie wliole of the surface of each, without its beii^ 
imbibed; the \v\v\, atlected is tlien to be wi-apiica 
up in it, and bound up wiili tlaiinel and banu^s 
to pres(rr>'e the heat. Tlie poultice is genersllv 
changed cveiy 24 hours, sometimes at the end w 
twelve. 



FUMIOITIOX A.VD TENTILATIOjr. 

To purify the air in halU^ theatres, and hospitaU, 
Dr Van Mar»im h:ut discovered a very sinqtW 
method, ]»rove<l by repcate«l experiments, of pre- 
serving the air pure in lai'ge h:dls, theatres, hospi- 
tals, &CC. The apparatus for this purpose is nodiiug 
but a common latnp, made uccoiiling to Arg:iud's 
construction, suspended from the roof of the kill, 
and kept burning under a funnel, the tnbe of whiL-h 
rises above the roof without, and is furnished widi 
a ventilator. I'or his first experiment he filletl hii 
large laborator}' with the smoke of oak sliaviogs. 
In a few minutes after he lighted his lamp, Uie 
w hole smoke disappem-ed, and tlie air was peiiectly 
purified. 

Simple mode of vtmtilatioji. 
Ships^ holds arc well ventilated when there is 
wind, by means of a sail, rigged out from the deck 
to below, like a funnel, whose largest orifice points 
to leeward. Hut in some situations, as priM.uts, 
where foul air stagnates, this metho<] caimot be 
adopted. l'hereft>re, the plan has been adopted 
of making two holes in the side of the building or 
ship, communicating with tlie open air by a tin 
tub«. Two pair of bellows are fittra up, the nozzie 
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>eing introduced air-tight into one of the 
t, ami a leathern pipe nailed on the wall, 
other tube, to which it may be fastened 
hn-atl. The other end of this pi{>e is to 
fa»t to the clicker-hoIc of the second pair 
»s: a luting: of plaster of Paris, render- 
ends air«tight. A common blacksmith*! 
llows will thus empty a space containinf^ 
ti*shfads of foul air, :md supply its place 
id {r\'*>U air in n very few minutes. 
iir-piprsfor VimtilaUnp; shiptt, i^c. 
prs art* u«(:d for drawing fotd air out of 

• other close places, by means of fiiv. One 
y is placed in a hole in tin* side of a fiir- 
inM'd in «;very part exceptinj* the outlet 
inokir); the other in the nlace which it is 

I to purity. The ranrfaction pnxluced by 
cauies a current of air to b«; determined 
t the oulv means bv which the air can ar- 
the fire \iv\\v^ through the pi^te, a (piick 
on in the place where the exlix*niity of the 
r be siluiited, is consequently produced. 

'!%• air trunk. 
apparatus was contrived by Dr Hales, to 
:be stagnation of putrid etlliivia in jails and 
ic«'% where a great number of people are 
logelhrr. It consists mer«'ly ol an oblong 
<*n at both end% one of wliicli is inserted 
ceiling of the room, the air of which is to 
purr: and the other extends a gcMxI way 
he roof. Through this tnnik a continued 
on \s carried on; antl the reason why va- 
:' this kind ascend more swiftly ihrougfi 
unk than a short one, is, that the {iressure 

is always acconiing to their different 
without regard to the diameter of their 

of the vessel that contains them. When 
■nn of putrid effluvia is long and narrow, 
rencf between the column of atmosphere 
on the upper end of the trunk, and that 
n'*s<.'S on the lowrr end, is much givater 
hi* ctdMuiu of putrid eflluvia was short and 
il cr>ns4-(|uehtly tlie ascent is much swifter, 
of a lirigli* p:iir of scales, which was two 

diam«-ti-r, luing held within one of these 
viT till" lli)us<? of (Jonimoiis, the furce of 
idiiig air maile it ri«.- s') as to n*f)uiru four 

restore tlie e(]Milibriuni, and this when 
s n-i p«'r«>'in in the hoiist:; but when it was 

• -s than \1 gmins were requisite to restore 
liih'im: whicli clearly shows that these 

I'K be r»f real and verv Kr<'al i-fficacv. 
mtth'id r,f cjoUny" and purifi/tn^ tfur tiir 

• in ^ummrr. 

hot days of suniuKT, especially in houses 
t'> (hr meridian sun, a capacious vrMs«d 
h r >|il »:it«-r is placed in the mitldle of a 
111 a ti-w gp-eii bntiicties (dr as many as it 
d) m1 I mil*, birch, or willtiw-tree, are i 
witli th«- lowi-r ends into the tluid. liy I 

t*xp dirnt, the apartment is, in a shoi*t ' 
nd'-rnl niMcli cfK»ler; tin- evaporation of |l 
' pni'liiriri;^ this ilcsiraMi- rfTi-cl in bultr}' "■ 

wiibnnt uny ib triment to health, lie- j 
^ rxbulurioh of green plants, under the in- ' 
nf tlif fcnlir ra)s, gnratly f-nds to purify j 

biit cari.- must be taken that thry do not 

II tUc apartment after night-fail, or in the |' 

Tfi fumif^atf f'/itl roonu, '', 

le table- spOfMifuI of romm-tn salt, and a 
wdrrril ni:urgaiM-se, in u glais rup, add, 
fi?« difT i-rnt tiirii-M, 1 qn.irter (li a w ine . 
■rang vitn'dir arid. Flare thi' cup on the 
d go oat, faking rarr to sliut the door. ,; 
will come in rontart wiili Ur* malig- j 
■nd dcilmj il. ;i 



Cautions in viiiiting uck roomt. 

Never venture into a sick room in a violent per- 
spiration, (if circumstances require a continuance 
there for any time,) for the moment the body be* 
comes cold, it is in a state likely to absorb the in- 
fection, and receive the disease. Nor visit a sick 
person (especially if the complaint be of a conta* 
gious nature) with nn empty stomach; as this din- 
poses the system more readily to receive the infec- 
tion. In attending a sick person, stand where tlie 
air passes from the door or window to the bed of 
the disease^l, not betwixt the diseased person and 
aitv fire that is in tlie room, as the heat of the fire 
will draw the infectious vapour in that direction, 
and much danger would arise from breathing in it. 
Fitmifftitinq^ powder. 

Take of cascarilla, reduce«l to a coarse powd6r, 
chamomile flowers, anisee<l, each, equal parts, 3 
oz. Put some hot cinders in a shovel, siirinklc 
this ^dually on it, and fumigate the chami»ers of 
the sick. It takes ofl;' all smell, and keeps off in- 
fection. 

Preparation of acetic acid. 

Put 4 ounces of acetate of lirad, in ^K)wder, into n 
tubulated glass retort, and pour over it 4 ounces of 
sulphuric acid. Place the retort in a sand-bath, 
the heat of which should be kept as uniform ai i>^s- 
sible. Adapt a common ix*ceiver, over which there 
must be constantly ki'pt a ])iece of wet flannel or 
cotton for the condensation of the ^s as it comet 
over. Sometimes aulphuroas acid gas will be 
found to adulterate the acetic acid; thii is easily 
known by the suffocating oilonr which it emits. 
The best way to prevent this, is by a alow distilU- 
tion; or the whole may be di8tille<l a second time. 
The acetic acid possesses a very pun^nt odour, 
owing to its volatility; coiis(.f{uently it should be 
kept m a well atopi>ed phial. It is iMcU as the 
basis of all tlie aromatic vinegars. 
Aromatic vinegar. 

Acetic acid mav be mixed with camphor and 
aromatics, as in Aenry^s aromatic vinegar, in a 
(piantity sufficient fur a siiinll smelling bottle, at no 
great expense. Hut it is the acetic acid which it 
useful in preventing infection, and not the aromat- 
ics, w hich an* added for the pleasui-e of the perfume. 
Clteap aromatic viiwqar for puriftfintr large buiUU 
int^n^ manuf actor iea^ ^c. 

Take of common vinegar any quantity; mix a 
sufficient quantity of (K>wden'<l chalk or common 
whiting with it, asloik^ as bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas arise. \jc\ the white matter subtide, and pour 
off the insipid suiK>matant litpior; atterwards let 
the white i>owder l>e dhed either in the open air or 
by a fiiv. When dry, (lOur upon it, in a i^last or 
stone vessel, •ulphuric acid as long at white acid 
fumes continue to ascend. This iiroduct is similar 
to tl»e acetic acid, known in tlie hliofis by the name 
of aromatic vinegar. The simpliciiv of this ||»ro- 
cess points it out as a very useful aiiJ commoflious 
one for piu-ifying prisons, hospital ships, and 
housi-s, where coniMgion is pn^sumed, or sutpectetl, 
the white acid fumes ditfusiiig iheinselTet quickly 
around. 

To prevent and dtttroy tht mephitUm of plaatertd 

ivtdlt. 

Wherever a niimbei* of |MK>ple are attcmblcd, 
either in health or sickness, th« walls become in- 
sensibly iinpivgnated witli infectious exlialatioiis. 
('urren'tsuf air, when admitted, sweep and cleanse 
the atmos|iherc, but <lo not carry away tlie mias- 
mata concealed in th« jiorosity of the walls, which 
H'tain the iiifi itinus humidity of tlie iier^pi ration 
of bodies, grailnally ccmden'sing on their Mirface. 
Quick lime may be iubstiluled to vI«s^t\v^ vml^ 
mcphititin 0( wa\\%, inAiXsoVo v^^^^v ^X« «^" 
Tli« moit \i^-«led \M\i inAiA^x^ Vw* vV*^i s«» 
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when mixed vith the whiting or size of lime. 
Lime enters white-washing, and may become the 

grincipal substance of it, by substituline it for 
Danish white. When made the principal ingre- 
dient of white-washing, It will prevent walls m>m 
being impregnated with infectious miasmata. The 
. addition of milk and oil are requisite, for lime has 
no adhesion on wails, nor can a body or substance 
be given to the layer. The slightest rubbing with 
a pencil brush will rub it off, and leave the wall 
naked. The cheesy part of the milk, with the ad- 
dition of oil, which makes a soapy body with lime, 
form, after the evaporation of the humidity, a dense 
coherent Uyer, or sort of varnished plaster, which 
overcomes the porosity of stone, plaster, brick, 
and wood. This wash has another ad van taj^e, tliat 
of checkin|^ the nitrification of walls, which tlie 
painting ot them in water colours has a tendency 
to accderate. 

1\ disinfect Utters. 
The best method of disinfecting letters, and 
other articles coming from places that ar« supposed 
to be visited by the plague, is to expose them to 
the fumes of burning sulphur, mixed with salt- 
petre. 



CAXmOHB TO etiAZIlB8,PiJimBS, Ain> PLUMBIBS. 

The following medical cautions were recom- 
mended by the physicians and siii*geon8 of the Bath 
Hospital, to those who have received benefit by the 
nse of the Bath waters, in cases where the poison 
of lead is concerned, as plumbers, glaziers, paint- 
ers, and other artificers, who work in trades which 
expose them to similar hazards, from the same 
cause; to be observed by them at their return to 
the exercise of their former occupation. 

1. To maintain the strictest temperance, parti« 
cularly respecting distilled spirits, which had bet- 
ter be alt(^cther forborne. 

S. To pay the strictest attention to cleanliness; 
and never suffer paint to stick about to daub their 
hands: and particularly never to eat their meals, 
or go to rest, without washing their hands and face 
with soap, perfectly clean. 

8. Not to eat or drink in the room or place 
wherein they work; and much less to suffer any 
food or drink to remain unused, even for the short- 
est space of time, in any part of a room while 
painting, or where colour stands; and not to work 
on an empty stomach. 

4. As tne clothes of x>er8ons in this line (paint- 
ers, particularly) are generally much soiled with 
eolour, it is recommended for them to perform 
dieir works in frocks of ticking, which may be frc- 

auently washed, and conveniently laid aside when 
ie workmen go to their meals, and again put on 
when they resume their work. 

5. Every business wiiicli can, in these branches, 
should be performed with gloves on their hands; 
painters, in performing clean light work, would 
find gloves an inconvenience; but to avoid the evil 
here mentioned, the handle of the brush siiould be 
often scraped. Woollen or worsted gloves are re- 
commended, as they may, and should be often 
washed, after being soile(l with the pain^, or even 
with much rubbing against the metal. 

6. Caution is necessary in mixing, or even in 
unpacking, the dry colours, that the fine powder 
do not get into their mouths, or be drawn in bv the 
breath. A crape covering over the face might be 
of service; but care should be taken to turn always 
Uie same side of the crape towards the &ce, and to 
clean or wash it frequently. 

r. All artiBcen should avoid touching lead when 
Aotf and tbif oiiUJoo iB Mpoeially mtcesMry for 



printers or compositors, who hsve often lost (bs 
use of their limbs by handling the Qrpes, wbeo 
drying by the fire after being washed. 

8. Glaziers* putty should never be made or 
moulded by the nana. An Iron pestle and mortsr 
would work the ingredients together, at least equal- 
ly as well, and without hazard.' It is necesisiy io 
working putty to handle It, nor is it usually pci^ 
nicious; cleaminess is therefore the best rMom- 
mendation. 

9. If any persons, in any of the above eraploj- 
ments, should feel pain in the bowels, with eo*> 
tiveness, they should immediately take SO drops of 
laudanum, and when tlie pain is abated, two tsble- 
spoonsful of castor oil, or an punce of the bitter 

fturging salt, dissolved in warm chamomile tes. 
f this does not succeed, a pint, or two pints, of 
warm soap-suds, should be thrown up as a cljt> 
ter. 

10. As a preventive, two or three spoonsful of 
salad oil, taken in a small cup of gruel, is likelv 
to be of service, if taken daily, and steadily pur- 
sued. 



matASBS PXCULIAB TO muLU. 

Hytteric Jit*. 

This complaint, called also the hysteric pssrion, 
appears unoer various shapes, and is often oviog 
to a lax tender habit, obstruction of the menies, 
fluor albus, &c. 

In the fit, the patient is seized with an oppres- 
sion in the breast, and difficult respiration, aecom- 
panied with a sense of something like a ball as- 
cending into the throat, which puts her under g;reat 
apprehensions of being suffocated; there is a loss 
of speech, and generally violent convulsive mo- 
tions. These, with a train of hypochondriac symp- 
toms, arc sufficient to determine tlie disease; to 
which may be added, frequent laughing and err- 
ing, and various wild irregular actions: after which 
a general soreness over all the body is felt; the 
spirits are low; tlie feet are cold. The urine is 
clear and limpid, and discharged in great quantity. 
The hysteric fit may be easily distinguislied fit>m 
fainting; for in this the pulse and respiration sre 
entirely stopped; in that they are both perceivable. 
Cure and prevention. 

Nothing recovers a person sooner out of the hys- 
teric fit, than putting the feet and legs in warm 
water. 

When low spirits proceed from a suppression of 
the piles or the menses, these evacuations must be 
encouraged, or i^peatcd bleedings substituted. 
When they take their origin from long continued 
grief, anxious thoughts, or other distresses of mind, 
nothing has done more service. In these cases, than 
agreeable company, daily exercise, and especially 
long journeys, and a variety of amusements. 

Hegimen. — A light animal food, red wine, cheer- 
ful company, and a good clear air, witli moderate 
exercise, are of great importance in this disorder. 
Drinking tea, and such like tepid relaxing fluids, 
should by no means be indulged. 

Tlie cui-^ consists in whatever tends to strength- 
en the solids, and the whole habit in general; and 
nothing will effect this more successfully than a 
long-continued use of the mineral cludybeate wa* 
ters, and riding on horseback. 

Anti'hyeteric apiritt. 

Take of proof spirit, I pint, sal ammoniac, 2 
ounces, assafuetida, C drachms, potash, 3 ounces. 
Mix them, and draw off, by distillation, 1 pint, 
with a slow fire. 

The spirit is pale when newly distilled, but ne- 
(^uiret a considerable tinge by keeping. The dose 
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poonful in some witer, during hysterics, 
ame to be taken occasionally. 

^fnU-hyiteric piUt. 
f compound pills of galbanum, 2 drachms, 
on, 4 scruples, syrup of ginger, as much 
cicnL Form a mass, which is to be made 
ills, of which take 4nt noon, and at seven 
fiiug:, every dav, drinking after them half 
' poit-winc. These pills are excellent in 
Jlections. 

Fatid enema, 
\ made by adding to the ingredients of the 
clyster, S draclims of the tincture of assa- 

s of hysterics and convulsions, the foetid 
of singular uvi. 

OpitUe draught. 
gether, cinnamon water, one ounce, spiiit 
y«, ii:<lt'ai) ounce, sulphuric clhcr, half a i 
tincture of castor, do. l>et tliis dntught 
fvrry six hours, if tin- stomach should be 
»y cnimp. if the feet are cohl, bottles 
ii u :irin wati.-r sliould be applied to tliem. 

T'jnic fur dcbili*u in femalct, 
f S'lft extract of bark, ^Z dr.ichms, colum- 
if inm, each I do. simple syrup, as much 
cit'iit. Make into 50 pills; take 2, and 

increase to 5, three times a day. 
Compound galbannm pilli. 
of g-.dbanum, opopanax, myrrh, sagape^ 
h one OUUC4*, assafcetida, half iiu ounce, 
saffron, as much as is sufficienL Beat 
Hher. These pills are excellent as anti- 
, and enuuena}r>gues: h.'df a scruple, or 
ly be taken every night, or oftuuer. 

Compound nftirit of lavender, 
f hpirit of lavender, three nuunds, spirit 
try, one {M>und, cinnamon, half an ounce, 
the same, red sanders, three drachms, 
r ten days, and then strain otf. This in 
en upon xugar, and is a salutary conlial, 
able to drams, which are too often had re- 
bv iK'rsons feeling a great sinking or de- 
ot tin; Kpihts. 

ifuiion of sennUy vnth tamarinds. 
the infusion of senna, before it be strain- 
ice of tamarinds; tlicn strain. This forms ■ 
I useful purge, t-xcellenlly suited fur di-li- j 
lachs, au<l inflammatory diseases. The | 
le fl>*niin is well covered by the aromatic ; 
ii by the acidity of the tamarinds. An , 
i couveiiit-nt pui*ge. 

JlLld purgative. 
f manna, « oz. tamarinds, I oz. rose wa- j 

Biil the rose water and tamarinds lo- 
' a t[<i.irtcr of an hour, then add the man- 
fc lMbie-sp-K>n'tful to be taken. every 3 
itil a motion is obtained. Less is to be ' 
, child. i 

Fiuor alftWy or -whitei. j 

or albiM is a dux of tliin matter, of a pel- • 
»hite culour; !>ouiutimr'S it it gre<Miish or 
larp aii^cornidin^, otlen foul and fwtidi 

it it l>e of anv Ion;; ntandin":. 
I lab lurn, tVet|Ui':ii iuixcarria^'s, iuimo- ' 
wiri^s ot ihe mtnics, pi'ofuve evacuati<ms, ' 

an itiacti\e ami M.dLtitai'y life, are tlie ij 
icb gener4ll\ prod* ice thia diiieaM;. i| 

y/"./< .'.JrVI, ^i/c. 1 1 

!t should bi- noun shin;;: milk with isin- 
:«1 in it, ji 11 («.<», na^ , broths, and light ' 
J port wiiir' ill iii'xli -ration, chalyb' ate 
odcrate exerciie, an«l freijuent ablution i 
U should be recommended. A standing j 
f body long continued, si-jlciit dancing, j 
ndkings mint be forbiddeu. 



Antringent injection. 

To restore tone to the parts, it will be Decesnnr 
three or four times a day, to inject a portion of 
the following mixture, by means of a s^'ringc. 

Hub together in a^moi*tar, white vitriol, 1 drachm, 
sugar of lead, 10 grains, water, 3 drachms. Mix 
the whole with a pint of distille<l water. 

Anotlier, — Mix togellier 1 drachm of powdered 
alum, with 1 pint of decoction of oak-bark. Injeet 
as above. 

Tonic and astringent pills. 

Take of gum kino, and* extract of Peruvian 
bark, each, 1 drachm, grated nulmeg, 1 scruple, 
powdered alum, ^ drachm, s)'rup, in sufficiency to 
form a inas^, which is to be 'divided into 36 pills. 
Three of these are to be taken at eleven, forenoon, 
and five in the afternoon; being taken two hours 
before dinner, three hours afterwards washed 
down by a glassful of good i>ort wine. Recourse 
may at the same time be had to tincture of Peru- 
vian bark, to prepaialions of steel, and mineral 
waters. 

Prevention. — Females afllirted with this disor- 
der sbould by no means indul};i; in the too free use 
of lea, or other warm slops of a relaxing nature. 
They should sleep on a matrass, ^rise early, and 
tiike such exercise as may i)e convenient, and, if 
possible, on horseback. Cold bathing should also 
be used as often as convenient. In winter a flanoel 
sliift ought to be worn. 

Immoderate flow of the }nenses. 

When tlie menses continue too long, or come on 
too freuucntly for the strength of the (Mitient, thej 
are saitl to be immoderate, and are generally occa- 
sioned by weak vessels, thin blood, or a plcthorie 
habit. This ol\en hanpens in delicate women, who 
use enervating liquids too freelv, es])ecially tea. It 
albo arises in consequence of aGortions, and some- 
times attends women who are obliged to work 
hard. 

Venesection may be resorted to, wlien tho pa- 
tient is of a full and robust habit; and, where the 
hiBuiorrliage is excessive, opiates are of great use. 
Astringent fomentations. 

Astringent fomentations may often be Tcry pro- 
perly preiicribed. Cloths dipped in decoction of 
oak or Peruvian bark, with tlie addition of a small 
quantity of brandy, or red wine and vinegar, will 
answer tlie pur[»nse extremely well. 
Astringent injection. 

Where the hacinonhage is profuse, and resists 
the usual means now recommended, it will be ne- 
cessary to throw up the following astringent injec- 
tion into the uterus from time to time. Take of 
decoction of bark, 1 pint, alum in powder, 3 dn. 
Mix, and use as an injection, tliree times if ne- 
cessary. 

Regimen, Uc. — ^To confirm the cure, and nre- 
vent a relapse, the botly shouhl be strengthened by 
profK'r exereise, mineral wattrs, a light but nour- 
ihhiiig diet; such as light broths, red port wine iu 
nvuderation, and an easy cheerful mind. 

When an iminodei-ate flux of the menses, or 
floodin^K after abortion, is either attended with or 

tirecedcd by acute pain, not inflammatory, in tho 
ower [Mri of the back or bidly, and returns with 
gri aler siolence, as the dischargf: comes on, opium 
will, ill sucli a case, answer belter than astringcnlSf 
and may Im' given in clysters, composed of 3 oz. of 
infusion of roses, with a drachm of laudanum. 
Green sickness. 
This disease is commonly attended with pleth(^ 
ra, listlessness to motion, a lieavineu, paleness of 
complexion, and pain in the baok anu loins, also 
hxmurrhages at the nose, pains io the head, with 
a great •enie of wei|!bl tnraiiXbA «)ta»VMiaBbB% 
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of food, a quick and veak polte, fluor albus, heo- 
tio heatt, oouehs, and hysterie fits. 

There is oiten indigestion and costiTeness, with 
a preternatural appetite for chalk, lime, and other 
absorbents. ^ 

Hegimen^ i^c. — The diet ought to be nutritire 
and generous, with a moderate use of wine. Exer- 
cise ought also to be daily used, and particularljr 
on horseback. The mind should likewise be kept 
amused by associating with agreeable company. 

Chalybeate tm. 

Mix together extract of nark, and sulphate of 
iron (green Titriol), each 1 scruple; sub-carbonate 
of ioda, 15 grains; powdered mjrrrh, SO grains. 
Add syrup ofj^nger to form the whole into a mass, 
which divide into 34 pills. After the stom^aAh has 
been cleansed by a gentle emetic, two of these 
are taken two or three times a day, takine care to 
wash them down with nearly a wine-glasuul of the 
following 

Tome draught. 

Mix together compound tincture of Peruvian 
bark, and compound tincture of cardamoms, each, 
1 oz.; compound infusion of gentian, 1 pint. 
Chalybeate draught. 

Poor 15 drops of tincture of muriate of iron into 
a glassful of cold water, or a decoction of Peru- 
vian bark. Drink this twice or thrice a day, an 
hour before, or two hours after eating. 
Tincture of iodine. 

In many cases of green sickness, attended with 
symptoms of approaching consumption, and also 
in incipient pnthisis, the saturated tincture of 
iodine may be administered with great effect 

When taken internally, it is very beneficial in 
dispersing wen. Ten drops of the saturated tinc- 
ture, taken three times a nay, will effectually r^ 
move the complaint, in the' course of five or six 
weeks. 

Ceeaation of the meruet. 

Th« constitution undergoes a very considerable 
change at the critical period when menstruation 
ceases; and it often happens that chronic, and 
sometimes fatal complaints arise, if care is not 
taken when tltis natural discharge terminates. It 
seldom stops all at once, but gradually ceases, 
being irregular both as to quantity and time. 

Jie^meJi, 6fc. — When the disappearance is sud- 
den, in females of a plethoric habit, malt liquora, 
wine, and animal food, ought, for a time, to be ex- 
cluded from their diet. They should likewise 
avoid all liquora of a spirituous nature. Regular 
exercise should be taken, and the bmly constantly 
kept oi>cn by the tincture of senna, Epsom salts, or 
•ny other mild laxative medicine. 

If giddiness, and occasional pains in the head, 
affect the patient, or if there be a visible fulness in 
the vessels, the apulication of leeches to the tem- 
ple, will be found very beneficial; and if ulcera 
should break out in the le?s, &c. they ought by no 
means to be healed up, unless a saluiaiy drain, liiy 
means of an issue, be established in some other part. 

Dropny. 

Dissolve an ounce of saltpetre in a pint of cold 
water; take a wine-glassful every moniing and 
evening; 6 oz. will [>erfect tlic cure in about six 
weeks. 

For vomiting during pregiiangy. 

The morning sickness is one ot the most painful 
feelings attendant on the pregnant sute; and it is 
one of^ those which medicine commonly fails to re- 
lieve. A cup of chamomile^ or |)epi)ermint tea, 
|aken when first waking, and suffering the patient 
to lie still for an hour, will sometimes alleviate the 
distressing sickness: but should it recur during 
the day, theae means seldom succeed. 
Two ot three apoondal of the following mixtur* 



should then be taken, either oeeaaiouUy or vbes 
the vomiting and heartburn are miN« oontinnsL 
immediately after every meal: — ^Take of calcind 
magnesia, 1 dr.; distilled water, 6 Oz.; aromatic 
tincture of rhatany, 6 dr. ; water, pure ammoois^ 
1 dr. Mix. 

Another. — ^Dr Scellier extols tlie following mix- 
ttue as a remedy for nausea and vomiting, doriog 
the period of pregnancy. Take of lettuce-wster, 
4 oz.; gum ai'abic, 1 scruple; eyrup of white pop- 
pies, syrup of marsh-meadow root, each, 2 oi.; 
Prussic acid, 4 drops. Let an apothecair prepsre 
the mixture. A table-spoonful is to be taken evoy 
half hour when the vomiting is present. 

If the lettuce-water cannot be obtained, 8 gnuDi 
of the inspissated white juice (lactuarium^ dis- 
solved in 4 oz. of water, may be substituted for it 

Jbiother. — ^The saline mixture, in a state of effei> 
vescence, with a pill of one or two grains of lactus- 
rium, is by some preferred to the above compou- 
tion. Wlien the matter brought up is acid, a wesk 
solution of the carbonate of sGKia may be substituted 
for the saline mixture. 

To relietre tickneat and qiuilnu'in pregnancy. 

Take of infusion of quassia, 1 oz.; cinnamon vs- 

ter, 4 dr.; compound spirit of ammunia, SO drops; 

prepared oyster shells, 2 gr. Make into a draugnt, 

to be taken at tweh'e and seven o'clock every dtj. 

For heartburn during pregnancy. 

Take of solution of ammonia, calcined magnesis, 
each, 1 <Ir. ; cinnamon water, S oz. ; common wa- 
ter, 6 oz. The dose is a table-spoonful as often si 
required. 

Headache. 

When head-ache or drowsiness prove trouble- 
some to a pregnant woman of robust habit, a few 
ounces of blo^ should be taken from the arm. If 
she be of a weak or irritable habit^ leeches ought 
to be applied to the temnles. In both cases, tne 
bowels should be opened by Epsom salts, or some 
other gentle laxative medicine. 

Jfytteria, 

When hysteria, or fainting occura, the pr^;naDt 
patient should be placed in a horizontal position in 
the open air. When she is a little recovered, a 
glass of wine in a little cold water ahould be ad- 
ministered, or, what is perhaps better, a few drops 
of the spirit of hartshorn in a kUss of water. 
Co9tivene89 ana piles. 

To prevent these, women in a pregnant state 
should make frequent use of the following elec- 
tuarv: 

Mix together in a marble mortar, 2 ounces of 
the electuary of senna, half a drachm of powder of 
jalap, two drachms of cream of tartar, and half an 
ounce of syrup of roses. Half a lea-spoouful to be 
taken every night at bed-time, or oftener, as long 
as the above complaints continue. 

Pregnant women should be particularly careful 
not to use aloes as a purgative, this medicine being 
ver}' apt to increase the piles. The same caution is 
necessary with respect to Anderson's and Scott's 
pills, the basis of both which is a^s. If the piles 
should prove so very troublesome as to prevent the 
patient from silting comfortably, leeches ought to 
be applied to the part; in all other cases, simple 
ablution with cold water, with the use of pui^- 
tives as above dirccti'd, \vill be sufficient. 
Troublesome itchings. 

Cooling laxatives are likewise proper in this 
place; also frequent ablution with cold or luke- 
warm water. If the itching does not speedily 
abate, a lotion is to be apnlied to the parts, twice 
a day, consisting of a drachm of sugar of lead in a 
pint of distilled water. 

Swellings of the feet and ancles. 

Pregnant women are usually free 6rom this com* 
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|Xttot in the morning; but suffer a good deal from 
tttoVHnls night. 

Pm-ention. — In the eoramencemcnt it will he 
nerely rf<|ui&itc for the patient to use a foot-stool, 
vhen littiii^, so tliat her feet may never be in a 
hii^|;inf^ position for any length of time. 

Remtay. — If there should be great distention, so 
ai to pTe the sensation of almost bursting, sliglit 
scarification ought to be made with tlie edge of a 
Unort; and flannels, wrung out of a hot fomentation 
of daroumile, are soon alter to be applied. It is 
almost uniiecessar}' to state, that tliis complaint in- 
nriablj diaap|M'Hr!i at the pi'rioil of delivery. 
Cramp of the legs antlthit(Ii». 
Tliiieompliiint may bo speedilv relieved by rub- 
bin;; ihf part airccted with the fallowing liniment: 
Mix togrlhiT, (by shaking in a pliial) laudanum, ^ 
aanz.; tincture of camphor, 1 oz.; and sulphuric 
«thcr, I an oz. 

Cramp in the stomach, 
Thii is to bt; avtiidcd by pro^HT attention to diet, 
which should not be of a flatulent nature, or too 
hinl of digestion. Attention is likewise to be paid 
to the state of thu bowels. 

Diittmtion and cracking of the skin, 
Tbii is \cr}' apt to occur in tlic latter months of 
fntation, accompanied sometimes with considera- 
hle loftnetL It is to be relieved by frecjuent fric- 
tioQwith warm nil. 

/Attention of veint. 
The reins of tlie legs, thighs, and belly, arc apt 
to become enlarged in the latter stages of prcc- 
>*ncr. Although no bad consequence ever attenils 
^li, it uill be necessary sometimes to relieve it by 
f&oderate bleeding, and by reiK*aled small doses uf 
infusion of seima, mixed witli Epsom salts; at the 
tame time using a spare diet. The distencle<I 
*t»n may fretpieiitly Iw relieved by tlie application 
sf a pretty tight bandage. 

Jnvontiiwncii of urine. 
Tins very uncomfortable complaint is to lie re- 
licTnl by afrL-quent horizontal {lo^ition, butcaimot 
be eritirely remedied but by delivenr. Strict 
sitentiun, ho* ever, ought to be p:(idtu cleanliness, 
saH mudi comfort will be felt by llie use of a large 
^fige properly fastened. 

Jirstitrntnm ami teant of slt'eb. 
In this cav, cooling laxative medicines, as the 
lafuMon of senna, with Kpsom salts, ou^ht fre- 
^urniJy to be uwtl. If relief lie not soon obtained, 
soiall quant it iek of bloiMl are to be taken from the 
)«ii« nt. Opiate k ought never to be used, as they 
Irfrf] (Mtly to iucieasc tlie febrile slate of the 
liatieuK. 

ConvuldvnM. 
Whfn a female is di^iiosed to this complaint 
frriTii a plethoric habit, theix* will be great fulness 
M'l iriddiiK-ss in the heati, in the latter months of 
g»- flat ion; also drowsiness with u M.'ns:ition of 
weight in the forehead uhcn slie stoops, or bends 
fvirwain], arromiianii-d VHiietimes by im|)ertVct 
viiiofi, «ii(i I he a|>iK-:ii-ance of atoni» floating before 
Ihr r^ei. In kucli a caM.% lU or VI oz. uf bbxid 
0ni:tit t>i }n: lakeh frmii the arm, and the boweU 
ftrr aiiiTManU to In; kept open by fn*«juent and 
■fikall i|.>^>s «)f inl*iikiiiii of fieniia, luixril with Kp- 
aom Mlih, tif|t|| (|,c above «yiiiptoiiis entirely di»- 
m^\m'*r. \\ ifir, ^pirituonn aii«l malt liquors, and 
wfi'l, ffir am null fiHjtl, are likewise to be a\oiilcd. 
Wtn-n ctiii^itUiiina luve occurred, and wlii-n 
II iva^n to belie%e that they ai-e owing to 
airilAlinn. rathrr than plethora, it will likewise be 
'a«>rT to bleed the patient in a small degree, 
frum tlie arm, and by the application of 
n to the temples. 'Ilie bowels are also to 
kept periectly open, and a common clyster, 
from lialf • dnehm to a draclam of 



laudanum, is to be administered. The warm bath 
is likewise exceedingly useful; at the same time 
taking care to strengthen the liabil as much as 
l)OSsible. 

The milkfeiTr. 

This feter generally arises about the third or 
fourth day after deliveiy. The symptoms are pain 
and distention of the breasts, shooting frequently 
towanls the arm-pit. Sometimes the breasts be- 
come hani, hot, and inflamed. It generally con- 
tinues a day or two, and ends spontaneoubly by 
copious sweats, or a lai-ge c(uantity of (lale urine. 

Hcmedies. 

If it shoidd prove violent, especiallv in voang 
women of a pletiioric constitution, we shouhf abate 
the inflammation by bleeding; tliis, however, is 
rarely necessary. Hut, in every constitution, the 
bo<ly must be kept oi>en by gentle cooling laxatives, 
or clysiers. The breasts siiould be often drawn 
either by the chiltl, or, if tlie mother does not de- 
sign to give suck, by some proper person. If the 
breasts are hard, very tui^id, or inflamed, emol- 
lient fomentations ought to be anplied to tbem. 
The common poultice of bread anil milk, with tlie 
addition of a little oil, may be useil on this occa- 
aion; and warm milk, or'a decoction of elder* 
flowers, for a fomentation. 

Jitgimen. 

Tlie patient should use a thin, slender diet, con- 
sisting only of panada, or some other farinaceous 
substances. Her drink may be barle}'-water, milk 
and water, weak tea, or the like. 
Inflamed hrvatt*. 

When the breants tumefy, and begin to be un- 
easy-, a few days after deliver}', from the milk stag- 
nating, gentle diaphoretics, and purgatives are to 
be used, and camphoi-nted spirit of wine is to be 
applied, or warm clothes, dipt in brandy, are to be 
put to tlie ann pits. Should pain with inflamma- 
tion come on, apply a poultice of bread, milk, and 
oil, and an emollient fomentation; and in case sui»- 
puration cannot be pn-vented, it must be treated 
accordingly. Hut, in general, it is much better to 
let the tumour bix-uk ot itself, ihantooiien iu The 
ulcer is after wan Is to )>e treated acconling to the 
common niles for dis{)rders uf that kind. 

If there be only a h.inlness in the breast, from 
coagulated milk, einollient cataplasms aial fomen- 
tations are to be used, likewise fresli linseed oil, 
by ^ay uf liniment. 

Hore nipplet. 

ChapiKrd or sore nipples are very fi'equent with 
those who give suck, in this case tlie olive oil is 
a ver}' pro(K-r application; or frcsli cream spread 
ui>on flue linen; or a solution of gum arable in 
water. 

It is almost needless to observe, tliat, whatever 
applicjttions be made use of to the nipples, they 
ought always to be washed off bctbrc tJie child is 
[lerniilted to sock. 

Pui'vprral fever. 

Puerperal fever coinmdnly begins with a rigor, 
or chilliness, on the first, scconil, orlhinl day alter 
deli\ery; fnllowed by u\iiileiit {laiii and aoix'iiess 
o\er the belly. Tli«*n- iH iniuh thirst; i>ain in the 
head, chit-fly in the foirbead, and imils about the 
eyebrows; a flushing in the face; anxiety; a hot diT 
si(.in; quick and weak pnUe, though s imetimrs it 
will re*«i«t the finger pii-tly strongly; a Khortiiesh in 
breathing: hi^li-colouivd urine, and a suppn'h'>ii»n 
of the ii:itiiral di^chafge. Sonietimea a vomiting 
and purging atteiuL liiiin the firal, but in gene- 
ral, in the beginning, the belly is costive: however, 
when the diseaie 'innes fatal, a diarriicra generally 
auiiervvnes, and tfie atoolt at last become iuvoluiv* 
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aieribed either to • nippreMion of the natnrtldis- 
eharge, an inflammation in the womb, or a reten- 
tion of the milk. 

JRfmediet, 

If the belly be eostive, an emollient opening 
elyster is to be administered; and, if stocks and an 
abatement of the pain be not procured thereby, 
immediate recourse is to be haa to cathartics, and 
repeated bleeding from the arm. Those to be re- 
commended are, Epsom salts and infuuon of sen- 
na, or castor-oil; either, in sufficient quantity. 

After the intestinal canal is sufficiently cleared, 
and the pain abates, a gentle diaphoresis is to be 
encouraged by such medicines as neither bind the 
body, nor are heating. This intention is best 
answered by small doses of ipecacuanha, tartar 
emetic, or antimonial wine, combined with a few 
drops of laudanum, and given about once or twice 
in the course of the twen^-four hours. In the 
intermediate spaces of time, interpose saline 
draughts. 

Hegimen. 

The patient's drink snould consist of pure water 
with a toast in it; bai*le^ water, either by itself, or 
with the addition of a little nitre; whey made with 
rennet or vinegar; milk and water; lemonade; a 
alight infusion of malt; and mint or s^e tea. 



XAVAeXMBBT ASH DISEABKg OF CHILDKSir. 



Infant nurniig, 

A child, when it comes into the world, shoidd 
be laid (for the first monUi) upon a thin mattrass, 
nUher longer that itself, which tlie nurse may 
aometimes keep upon her lap, that the child may 
always lie straight, and only sit up as Uie nurse 
slants the mattrass. To set a child quite upright 
before the end of the first roonlh, is liurtful. Af- 
terwards, the nurse ia«f begin to set it up and 
dance it by degrees: and it must be kept as diy as 
possible. 

Friction, 

Tlie clothing should be very light, and not much 
longer than the child, that the legs may be got at 
with ease, in order to have them often rubbed in 
the day with a warm liand or flunnel, and in i»ar- 
ticular the inside of them, liuhbing a child all 
over, takes off scurf, and makes the blood cir- 
culate. 

Rubbing the ankle-bones and inside of Uie knees 
will strengthen those parts, and make the child 
•tretoh its knees, and keep tliem flat 

Pontion. 

A nurse ought to keep a cliild as little in her 
arms as possible, lest the legs should be cramped, 
and the toes turned inwards. Let her always keep 
Uie ohild^s legs loose. The ofteuer the posture is 
changed, the better. 

Exerdne. 

By slow degrees the infunt should be accustomed 
to exercise, both within doors and iu the open air; 
but he never should be moved about immediately 
afler sucking or feeding: it will be apt to sicken 
him. Exercise should be given by carrying him 
about and gently dandlinz him iu his motlicr or 
nurse's arms; but dancing him up and down on the 
knee is very fittiguing fur a young child. 
To prevent distortion. 

Tossinn^ a child about, and exercising it in the 
open air in fine ueatlier, is of the greatest service. 
In cities, children nre not to be kept in hot rooms, 
but to have as much air as possible. Want of ex- 
ercise is the cause of rickets, large heads, weak 
joints, a contracted breast, and aiseaaed Itu^^ h&^ 
eide$ m noiDeroiif train of other evils. 



tendering cMldren hardg. 

Endeavour to harden the body, but without re* 
sorting to any violent means. AH attempts to rai- 
der children hardy, must be made by gradoal 
steps. Nature admits of no sodden transitions. 
For instance, infants should, by imperceptible At» 
grees, be inured to the cool, and then to the cold 
bath; at the same time, attention must be paid to 
their previous management If they have hitheito 
been accustomed to an effeminating treatment, sad 
should be suddenly subjected to an opposite ex* 
treme, such a change wotild be attended with daa* 
ger. When children have once been aocustomeil 
to a hardy system of education, such a plan mnsC 
be strictly adhered to. 

Cleanliness and bathing. 

The child's skin is to be kept perfectly clean li^ 
washing its limbs morning and evening, and like- 
wise its neck and ears; bcginnine with warm ws-» 
ter, till by degrees he will not only bear, but lik^ 
to be washed witli cold. 

After he is a month old, if he has no cough, fe-* 
ver, nor eruption, the bath should be colder and 
colder, (if tne season is mild), and gradnallvt^ 
may be used as it comes from the fountain. Aftor 
carefully drying the whole body, head and limbs, 
another dry soft cloth, a little warmed, should b« 
used gently, to take all the damp from the wrioklefl 
or fat parts that fold together, llien rub the limbs; 
but when the body is rubbed, take special care doC 
to press upon the stomach or belly. On these 
parts the hand should move in a circle, beMUse 
the bowels lie in tliat direction. If the skia is 
chafed, hair-powder is to be used. The utmost 
tenderness is necessary in drying the head, and no 
binding should be made close about it Squeexiog 
the head, or combing it roughly, may cause dread- 
ful diseases, and even the loss of reason. A small 
soft brush, lightly applied, is safer than a comb. 
Clean clothes every morning and evening will tend 
greatly to a child's health and comfort. 

JDress. 

With regard to the child's dress in the day, let 
it be a shirt, a petticoat of fine flannel, two or three 
inches longer than the child's feet, with a dimity 
top (commonly called a bodice'Coat)^ to tic behind. 
Over this put a robe or frock, or whatever may 
be convenient, provided it is fastened behind, 
and not much longer than the child's feet, that his 
motions may be strictly observed. 

Caps may be worn till the hair is stlfficiently 
grown, but by no means till the child has got most 
of its teeth. 

The dress for the night may be a shirt, a blan- 
ket to tie on, and a thin gown to tie over the 
blanket 

Tfie act of dressing. 

Some people in dressing an infant, seem in such 
haste as to toss him in a way that n^ust fatigue and 
harass him. The most tender deliberation should 
be observed. In addition to this humed dressing, 
his clothes are often so tight that he frets and roars. 
Pius should never be used in an infant's clothes; 
and every string should be so loosely tied that one 
might get two fingers between it and the part where 
it is fixed. Uan(lagcs round the head should be 
strictly forbidden. Many instances of idioUsm, 
fits, and deformity, are owing to tight bandages. 

Sleeb. 

Infants cannot sleep too long: and it is a favoura- 
ble symptom, when they enjoy a calm and long- 
continued rest, of which they should by no means 
be deprived, as Uiis is Uie greatest support granted 
to them by nature. A child lives comparatively 
mucli faster than an adult; its blood flows more 
rapidly; and every stimulus operates more power- 
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fcllr. Sleep promotes a more calm and nniform 
cimilarion of the blood, and it facilitates assimi- 
btion nf the iiMtriment reci-ircd. The horizontal 
pofturc, lik(*wi4t>, is the moRt favourable tu Uie 
growth and b(i<iily devclnpineiit of the infant. 
Dumiion of, ami time for sleep. 

SUrep (lu^it to Ik: in pro{ioilioM to the ag^ of the 
infiiiiL After an uninterrupted re«(t of nine months 
IB llie «omh, this salutar}' refreshment should 
CQiitiDue to fill up the greater part of a child's ex- 
igence A continued watchfuluess of twenty-four 
htmrs VDUld iirove deaCmctivc. After the age of 
six iQonths, the periods of sleep, as well as nil 
rAhcr animal functions, may in some di'}^e be 
itrj^ated; yet, even thi>n, achild should be snllVr- 
cd to sleep the whole night, and scvirrul hours both 
ia the nioniing and uflernoon. Mothers an<l 
nuTKi hliuidd endeavour to accustom infants from 
lk> timu of tlieir birth, to sleep in the night ]>re- 
frnM)- to the day, and for this purpose they ought 
to rtniwe Ml external im]>ri>ssions whieh may dis- 
tiHi their rest, such as noise, light, ]kc. but cspe- 
cully Di<i to obi.'y ever}' call for taking them up, 
•nil giving fiKid at improper times. After the se- 
cond year of their age, ihey will not instinctively 
i^uire to sleep in the forenoon, though after 
fliimirr it may be continued till the thini and 
f-'Urth rear uf life, if the child shows a particular 
iiKliiuiiion to reiiose; because till that age, Uie full 
k-tif fjf its lime inav safelv be allotted to sleep. 

riHQ tli.it {leri'Hl, however, it ought to be shorteii- 
^ 1 IT the spHce of one hour with e\ery succeeding 
}*tr-^ Vi that a chilil of i^even years old may sleep 
^*^\\ eight, and not cxvee<ling nine hours; this 

£r*j|iortjuu may be continued to the age of ado- 
'SctncCy and even manhood. 

^i-wakint( n'uUlenly. 
To awaken childi*eii from their sloop with a 
l^-iH-, or in an iiii(K:tU(iu.s manner, is extremely in- 
pblicinus and hursfiil, n(»r is it pi*oper to cari^ them 
fr'^ni a dark room immediately into a glaring light, 
Viitist a (!:i/./.Iiiig wall; for the sudden iiupres- 
ti'ii of li:;iit debilitates the organs of vision, nnd 
^« tlic tijuiidrflion of weak eyes, from varly iii- 
u«v. 

/ifitfe^meis at ru'crh!, 

Anii.funt i^ S'.imetiines^ery restless atni^ht, and 

it if {rr-ni-:':illy owing ei?her to cramming him \«ith 

sli'-a«y lupp' r, light night clothes, or being over- 

btatril by t<i » many blankets. It may also proceed 

frrmt putting him to slirep too early. He should 

be kci>t awake till the famdv an* going to rest, and 

\hr h'lHV fn;e from noiv*. L ndressing and bathing 

Vill uf-'^ry and dis(»ose him for sleep, and the uni- 

^T^jil ••liilnesH i»ill promote it. ThiH habit and all 

v*.f:n th-pi'iid on atteritir>n at first. Aeeiistom him 

to n'jiiUr h')ur^, aiitl if he has a gootl slee]> in the 

f^r*:'-, » 'U aiiil afientrKin, it will be easy to keep 

kiiii bri<k all die eviniing. It is right to otlV-r him 

Oir.k «hrn a }riijiig infant; and more s>jlid, tli>Migli 

SiR.iiSf f f d, u 111 II he is going to bed, afti-r In- is 

l« . i.r :lir«-i' nt'>nth<t ohl, but do not loree him to 

nc-m- it: aii'l ne\er let anything but the pn-- 

ir.'-j^ffn of a phv^ieian in hickness, tempt the 

r><irv « t'» gi\'- hull wine, spirils, or any drug tri 

r*rfk*: him *leep. Milk ami ^i^ater, vthev, tir ihiii 

jpn^i, i« ih' nt.\\ fit liipinr f:ir liltle ones, e\en 

« h'-:i ihfT call fiir. ab'iut. The iiiwro simple and 

Ij^Ki thi If diit and ilriiik, the iiioiv tht-y uill 

U*riir. S'icli tofnl will keep the body p'giilar, and 

lh*-« raiifi'ii be liiiig well if that essential puliit is 

Br^U-ciL-d. 

Amukcmnitst^ \Jc, 
Tkr In^lily ediimtion ot hoys nnd girls oaght in 
m|itct lo br uniform. A great difleiTnco 
Ij |fn-«ul« in ihir cthiratinn uf both sexes dur- 
mimnej, I'Ucatfly bciag loo in&ioua ibr Uw 



accomplishment of girls, imagine that they must 
be kept under a certjiin restraint. Hoys, in gene- 
ral, arc not laced, but poor girls an/compresscd 
tight enotigh to sutfocale llnrm; ber:i(iK<' it is en*o- 
neou-ly supposed, that this injudicitius practice 
contributes to an elegant shape, thou;;h, ultimate- 
ly, the ci>ntr,iiy effect is obvious; as it is the sure«t 
way of making children rounil shouldeird and 
detormed. (iirls are, from their crntlles, com- 
pelled to a more setlentar}- life; ami, with this 
iiilentioii, dolls, and other play things, are early 
procured: yet iioys are permitted to lake moro 
fi-equent exercise'. Thus, girls art; confined in 
their apartinents, while bo\ s amiisi; themselves in 
the open air. Such absurd constraints impede the 
free and ]>rogiessive. evolution of the different 
faculties inherent in the human mind. 
The iiello-M [rnnu 

The yellow gum is Vnown by a yellow tinge of 
the skin, Milh languor and a tendency to sleep. It 
is to be rtlie>e«| by giving a tea-<«pormful or more 
of cast'M- oil, lo clear the intestines. When the 
diseasi: dois not give way to this tr<iHtment, 8 drf>p9 
of antimonial Mine are to be given in a tea-spoon- 
hil of Mater, so as to pi*ove emetic. In alnmt 
eight or ten hours, this is to Ix' followed by half a 
grain uf calomel, or \ grains of rhubarb. 

Vouutiu!^, 

When t!ie food is vomittrd in an unaltei*cd state, 
it is generally a si^n of over-feeding: but when the 
vomiting is bilious, or uheii the food is partly 
digested, the diel ought to be changed, anil the 
bowels o])ened by 1 grain of calomel given in 
sug:ir. This is to he followed by a tea-spomiful ot* 
castor oil on the following morning. If the vom- 
iting shouhl still coitlinue, give a gentle emetie, 
and the calomel powder (containing I or 2 graina, 
acci>rdiiig to the age^ soon after. If there be much 
irritation, ap\dy a hh-iter to the stoimich; and, if 
possible, give a te:i-spo()nful of the saline medicine, 
III a stale of eiVervesceiice, and cont:iining 2 drops 
of laudanum. 

Jlivcupa. 

These generally arise from acidity in the »to- 
in:u*h, and inav lie remedieil by the udministration 
of 8 grains of iirepan-d chalk with 2 grains of 
])Owdered rhubarb, given in a little syrup or gruel. 
If \eiy severe, the stoinacli is to be rubbed with a 
little soap liniment, or opodeldoc, to which a litllo 
laudanum has been ailded. 

fivipin'^ tmd flatnlenry. 

Tliesi.' aix> known by continual crving, rcstlcu- 
nesH, and drawing up of the legs. \\'hrn attended 
hy diarhiJL-a and gi*een stools, it is to be ndieved, 
in general, by the administnition of a few gniins 
of rhuljarb and magnesia. If sour iH'lchings, 6cc. 
still continue, it will be proper to give u teit-sp(»oift« 
ful eve:-y (piarter of an hour, of weak scdutiuii of 
tart'ir emetic, until the child vomits. At\er thi% 
pai-ticul.uiy if thiM-e be any purging, it wijl be pro- 
per lo give a little rhuharb ami magnesia again, 
and now and then a little chalk mixture. 
. ihsovhrnt tni.rturr. 

If the pains are very great so as to mako the 
cliihl K'n-am viub-ntly, iwci tea-S[ioonsful of the 
fidlowing mixture, wiili j <ir t'l dnipA of laudanum, 
may be given directly: Mix tog<'ther, pre|>are<| 
chalk, 1 s4-rupli', tincture of caraway tetrdt, 3 dr. 
compounil spirit of lavunder, 1 do. and of i>ep|ier« 
mint wutiT, 'J oz. 

As soon as there is diminution of pain, a puq^ 
live should be given, particularly if the bowclf 
happen lo be in a coitive state. The best will bo 
casti>r oil. The abnve mixlui-e may afterwards 1m 
uccasiunally continued, but witliuul the laudanunu 

/iturrKao. 

This m^y, in ytikLtv^, \1 VtM 1toK^% vk« 
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be reliered b^ ft brisk purgatiye, of from 1 to S 
graiDS of calocnel, with 4 or 5 of rhubarb, accord- 
Ing to the age of the child. The absorbent mix- 
ture is then to be given as before directed. 
Further remedUt, 
"When the stools are very frequent and are either 
slimy or tinged with blood, it will be proper to 

five S grains of rhubarb every 6 hours, the food 
eing beef tea, sago, isinglass in milk or calf's 
foot jelly, the body being wrapped in warm flannel. 
A small blister may likewise be applied to ths bel- 
ly; and a dessert spoonful of the following tonic 
and astringent mixture is to be ^iven every six 
hours: Mix tc^ther, tincture of rind, 1 drachm, 
chalk mixture, 3 oz. laudanum, 12 drops, and oin- 
Dunon water, 1 oz. 

Opiate clyttter. 

If the fluid stools are ejected with great force a 
dyster should be given, composed of half a tea- 
eoprfiil of boiled starch, and 20 drops of laudanum. 
This may be repeated at an interval of 8 hours, if 
tiie qrmptoms ao not abate. 

JEoecoriationt of the akin. 

Children are apt to be chafed between the thighs, 
behind the ears, and in the wrinkles of the neck, 
from want of proper attention to cleanliness. In 
auch cases it will be necessary to bathe the parts 
twice a day, (or every time that the child*s things 
are changed) with a little warm milk and water; 
and to apply a puff witli a little hair powder im- 
mediately afterwards, so as to keep the parts dry. 
—When discharges take place behind the ears, 
they must not be di*ied up too suddenly, as such a 
circumstance might produce a diversion to the 
brain. In such cases it will be always best to give 
firequent doses of castor oil, or calomel, every 
night, in the proportion of 1 grain to 3 grains of 
ifaabmrb. 

Ctttaneoua eruptions. 

No real danger attends tliese eruptions, which 
ftre generally known by the names of red-gum, 
nettle-rash, kc. All that is required to be done 
is to keep the bowels open by such means as are 
prescribed in the foregoing article, and to guard 
against cold, which might drive the eruption in- 
wardly, and so produce internal inflammations of 
a critical nature. If the milk or food be consider^ 
ed the cause, the nurse, or diet, ought to be ciiang- 
ed: and if sickness and vomiting should prevau, 
it will be proper to give the absorbent mixture 
mentioned under the head Griping and Flatulency. 

'J 'he thmsh. 

This disease makes its appearance by little ul- 
cerations in the mouth, tongue, &cc. of a white 
colour, and sometimes of a yellow appearance. 
Ther are generally owing to acidities m the sto- 
mach, &c. 

In this disorder nothing avails more than an 
emetic at first, and tlien a little magnesia and rhu- 
barb, (if there is diarrhcea) with thin chicken- 
water as drink. Testaceous powders, or the ab- 
sorbent mixture (see Griping and Flatulency), will 
also be proper. If there is no looseness, it will be 
proper to give a grain or two of calomel, with 3 or 
4 grains ofrhubarh. The mouth and throat should 
at the same time be cleansed by gargles. 
St/rnp of black curranU, 

Take of the juice of black currants, strained, 1 
pint, double refined sugar, 24 oz. Dissolve the 
•unr, and boil to make a syrup. 

A tea-spoonful of this to be given to children in 
the thrush. 

Falling doton of the fundament. 

This happens frequently to children who cry 

mttch, or who have had a diarrhoea, or from strain- 

MDgoa^intt to stool. If it proceed from costive- 

AeM^ gi¥9 Tenitire eljsten. In csae the got be 





swelled or inflamed, foment ^ith wntn milk, or 
decoction of oak bark, or yrtah frequently witk. 
cold water. The protruded parts are now to b» 
replaced by the finger, and supported by a truss op 
bandage. The internal use of tonics will be proper^ 

DeTitition. 

When children are about cutting their teeth^ 
the^ slaver much, are feverish, hot, and uneasjr^ 
their ^ms swell, and are very painful; they 
sometimes loose in the bowels, and at other tr 
costive; now and then convulsions come on. 

Leeches are often of uae applied bdiind 
ears; also blisters. 

Scariftfing the gunu. 

Instead of giving narcotics to children cottini 

their teeth, it is strenuously rec6mmended to havi 

, the tumid gums divided by a lancet down to 

; tooth; an operation at once safe and unattended^ 

! with pain. If done in time, by removing the causi_-^ 

I of the complaint, all the symptoms will disappfi^ " 

of themselves. Instead of giving •preparations o^tf 

opium, it will be found, in the majority of cases^.^ 

fiir better to administer calomel, in minute doiei 

as this medicine is well known to possess pecul 

efiicacy in promoting absorption in these parti— 

The bodv, if costive, should be kept r^;ulari,^»~ 

open, and if there should be looseness of the bov' 

\ els, it should by no means be discouraged. lnstes< 

of coral or any other hard body, let the child d>[ 

ble at a piece of wax candle. 

Convul»ion», 

Children are particularly liable to eonvidsioas »€ 
the period of teething, small pox, meades, and. 
other eruptive diseases; sometimes, also, from ex.'- 
temal causes, such as strait clothes, bandages, kC' 
When they proceed from any of these, biahing th« 
feet, or the whole body, in warm water, of 92 (»'94 
degrees, and administering a mild clyster, will 
almost immediately relieve them. To uiorten the 
duration of the fit, cold water should be poured 
over the face and neck, whilst the rest of toe body 
is in the bath. 

The return of convulsions is to be prevented 
only by the removal of the cause of the existing ir- 
ritation; but, in general, when the body is kept 
carefully open, there will be little cause to fear s 
return. 

Inivardjits. 

In these fits the infant appears as if asleep, the 
eyelids, however, are not quite closed, but fire- 
quently twinkle, and sliow the whites turned up- 
wards. The muscles of the face are sometimes 
slightly distorted, tiie mouth having the appear- 
ance of a laugh or smile. Tiie breath is sometimes 
very quick, and at others stops for a time; whilst 
tlie eyelids and lips are pale and dark altematelv. 
The infant startles on the least noise, and sig^s 
deeply or breaks wind. This relieves him for a 
little, but lie soon relapses into a dose. Whenever 
the above mentioned symptoms arc observed; it 
will be right to awaken 'Uie infant, by stirring or 
otherwise, and to rub its back and belly well be- 
fore tlie fire, until wind escapes. At the same 
time, it will be proper to give luilf a tea-spoonfid 
of drink or pap, containing 2 drops of oil of anise 
or caraways. As soon after as possible, a purgative 
of castor oil, or a grain or two of calomel (accord- 
ing to the age), with two or three grains of rim- 
barb, is to be given, to empty the bowels of what- 
ever crude matter may occasion the disorder. 

The rickttt. 

This disorder afl*ects the bones of children, and 
causes a considerable protuberance, incurvation, or 
distortion of thein. It may arise from various 
causes, but more particularly when proper c«fe 
has not been taken M-iih children: when they have 
been too tightly swathed in some parts, and too 
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looK in othen; keeping them too long in one and 
the lamc position; antl not keeping thcni clenn nnil 
<'nr. Sonii'timcs it mwy proceed jfi'uni a l»x habit, 
ul (iilicM from co&tiveiii'ss. 

It uhHHily Hp{>oars abnnt the eighth or ninth 



; few linios, muniiiig and evenln"^, and suflering the 
I i>artH to drv without iutemiption, the scabs will 
I decoiiicittc and peel oft* t'roiii the scalp, and leave 
j the pniiii undcnicalh {K'HV'Cily healed; \»'ithont tor- 
! turiii|;thi> patient cither by sliaving the head or cut- 



nifiiith, and ciintiiiue!* t(» tlie sixth or se\i'nth year jj ling oifthc hai:'. 

»>r the chihPs age. The hua«l biHsomes laq^, and , Ointmnit for the Bume. 

th«> fimtanelle keeps long ofHtn; the conntcnance is ' Take of spermaceti ointment, 1 oz. ; tar oint- 

f'illaod florid; the ji lints knotty and dii}tortcd,esiM> ji ment, 1 oz.; nowdcn'd Hngustura bark, 3 drachms. 

(-'iullr abuut the wrists; less near the ankles. 1 he I' Rnb the whole well ii 

raba protuberate, and grow crooked; the bellv " " — - 

b^^dU; cot^h and diiorrt"r of the lung^ succeed; ! 

Qirid tliere is, withal, a ver}* early understandinj;, \ In six cases out often, this disease is aggravated 

^ikil the child moves but weakly, and waddles in !| by a scrofulous taint of the system; and when this 

^ ulking. ' l| is the case, the following alterative medicine acce- 



in a marble mortar, and apply 



to tlie pails affected. 

. llteriitit'e medicinea. 



Kr^tnen^ ^c. — The regimen should be liglit 
and pnnierly seasoned; the air dry and clear; exer- 



e a «e and moti 

rl-ag,: 



lenites tiie cui*e. 

I'ake of oxide of zinc, precipitated sulphur of 



and motiiin sliould Ih^ encouragi.'d, and ban- ; antimony, eai-h, 9 gi-ains; ivsin of (nif>i**cum, ex- 
% as well as instruments, contrived to keep 'i tract of bark, extract of hemlock, eacli, '2 scmples. 



Llse limbs in a projK'r Mluiitiun; but we nhouhl take | Mix, and form into *J0 pills. 
r*.- that I hey oe so formed a< not to put the child 



to pntn, or resttrain it too mnr.h. j 

■ nlil ««'*i_ii-it litiiir ill nl* ittfiiiit.t iiao. QMrii. i^'itioK * 



Fo children fnnn siv to ten rears of age, give 
one pill night and morning; under six years, half 



Cold sea-bathing is of infinite us(>; afler which, jl a pill night and morning, mixed in raspberry 
friitioa should he used, and the child ]>laced be- ! jam. 

t « v^n two blankets, so astoenennnige perspiration, j Instead of the above, 1 grain of calomel may be 
I'lke hack should be well rubbed with opodeldoc, , given going to restl, and ivpeat>.*<l every night; also 
or pMMl old rum, every night. . the use of salt water externally and iiiteniully, at 

A few gr4ins of ip'ecacuanlia, or calomel, may ' an altenitive, has beeu found verv* useful. 
n«»«- and then be pro[>er, and chalybeales are also i| In all castas the bowels ought to be kept open, 
^ c-n SfTviceable. ' ■' and the diex slionld consi<>t of wholesome and nu- 

-K di-cfM*tion of Peruvian hark is also gixvl, j' trilive food; avoiding fish and salt meats. Cleanli- 
^ith n-il wine: it is to IxMisi'd with niodei'atiun in \ ni>ss and ocrasional ujic of the warm bath will 
fUe forenoon and after dinner. \ likewibc be of service. 

Dixtortion nf tht» nfn'n^. jl Jlo'jfiing' cnu^h.^ 

lit Weifch. an emiiH:nt pliysii-ian of Derlin, has ! This convuKive ci»u;:h is occasioned by a viscid 

tublisheil in lfuteland\ journal, a simple iviuimIv .j matter whii-h cannot be ea.sily <. xiK'Ctonted. llw 
vwfiikne.oHof the back-i)oue of inf.ints, and which I- poor infant, in endeavouring to bring it up, stniiiit 
tir riUHidei-a capable of pivvenling distortion. This \ioleutly, till he becumi-s almost suftbcaled and 
«iH-thiM| I'diiHiHts, fii*t, ill fn-fpient and close e\:«- . convulsed. 

ibiii.iiioii of the cliild\ b:n-k-lioiie; and secondly, '. Jienutiifs. — In thio comphiint, next (oo<>casiotial 
nn llie ^li!;li test trace of any distention, to wash the : vomiting, the daily usi- «if the warm bath is most 
Wiir wiUi brandy e\«'r>* moriiiu}; and night, and i. us«-ful. Illei-ding may sometinn-s be u»eful,topi'e-' 
l}(iaT the strictest attention to the cliiltPs keepiu;; ; vent innainniation of the internal membi-anes, or 
■ ktrai^it pijfttuiv both sleeping and waking; and if cupping JH-iMfi'n the nrck anil bhoulders. (leiitle 
i^ciii If" b»(lied from time to tiiue, it will be so antim mial enu-tirs sliould l>e given re{»eatedly, 
ti-^\i the bi-itiT. I bicausi> the .s\inptonib aie uluuys relieved w lieu 

J'''fi//r'*m the rasftifi^M ofiforu, I tin* chiM \ omits. 

Till* raspings of ivor)- impart to boiling water a '■■ ^hvtthn: — Dissolve a scruple of salt of tartar in 
«en- pli-avinl jiily, which has been foun<l inon- . a pint of watrr, ad<l t«-n grains of ciichineal, finely 
wy i.fi]ig'&tlMn, and moiv nutritii>us th:ui that of p'>u(bre'd: hu«»iru tins wiih sugar, (iive an in- 
ttr Ltrtkhom sliHvini;i, m* isinglass. Mixed with faiit the f •urth part of a lable-«ipoonful four times 
ihi jjiilynl the arrowln^n, in the prt>pni'tion of one a ilay. To a chiM tuo or thive yi;ars old, half a 
loft 1 .1 V ten, it is much ii-ciMunn-nded f ti> weaklv i sponnful; ami to a child fiur years old or upwanis, 
Mil ncketly I'hildren, and consunipli\e or ema- { a siioont'ul. Tin* r> lief h ill be immediate, aiitl thu 
c*4(cd Ui%alifls. «uri', gi'iierilly, in thive or four days. 

Hin^vormand Kcald hi'tuL , T«> tli«- aliove iii:iy be a<lded, as auxiliaries, a 

It II will kn-iwii tlialfhesL- dirt.inlers which an: . Burgundy (litt-li pl.isier ou tlie pit of the stomach, 
niu4ii« re^|iec!h kiinilar, an- c'intagiout; theref(MX>, • a llannel wai'^tciMl or shirt next the skin, and a 
»■' ci/mb tiv hair-brush, ns«-«l by a child alFect«'<l ' change of air when prarticabh*. The diet kIioiiM 
^Jt'H-iii, is to be UM-d by another chihl either in a be light and » asy of di---li'iii, avoiding every 
•Irml .-r in lh«- wiiii- faiiiilv. Xor should the hut thing of a fat and oih leittiif. 
Cirf4pi.t'%iirh a child be wn'rn by any other. /■' n'/f^ u/io/J J'ti /io-i^'>:n:r cough. 

'hr.itiu.it, — The intniilublt-ni-ss'of iirM rliil- . Taki- <if •inelir tirl ir, 'J urachnis, boiling water, 
'1'^, ii!hmi rflliiii|iiei| t<* bt- roiitrolledor goveiiM-d * o/. tincturi* of cantbarides, 1 drachm, oil of 
^ tlir ifvooi mird ni(Hle of tr.aliiii'iit, proves, in , wild tliyiiie, .» di.iilinis. A!ix. A dessert- simoii- 
*it ii.<l.-kn(t«, A ii.il"|-i.d obsLicle in thew»y »f ful li be nii>bed Ult.)n tin' clicbt everj night and 
'11 Inn \ti\\ iii.dij^n.ifit divasi*; aii'l tin- ({'lickncss iiiornin,;. 

•ilh «liu-|| tlif h^irfflhe -nalp j;r.»ws in ihildren, " /^ '^imnu (/c f»r hottfiing cou^h. 

^* liidi'rtij. ill nioM iin'aiieci*, i-i'iidrred e^rrv -. A fii'i|Urnt change ol air is exceedingly useful 
'^<Jt1 III- tr. filial. Ii was a constant l;iilup', uitiler in lin*piug ciir^h, pailiciilaily short vi»yages at 
'^■^ ni:eiii|iii I rusfiicuinsiani-i ^. thiit !• il Mr ll.ir- s-.i; at th • -inic time flannel is to lie wnrn next 
■'*. s n*i 'lirrfl pr>ifis««'r in l«:uicaohirr, t> a<|iipt iIm' '•km. Vnuii'^ rhilili'iMi Nhimld li«> witli their 
tW lulijiiirii •] li.ii iii.~~Taki- of s!d|ili.ile of piii.(-'>, h<Md'« and ihouldi-ta iji'«i'i|; sind when the cough 
'■Viuly pif'fiictf, J ili-M:hinN;Spinisii while snap, mt-.n-s. thfV ought to be phtci d on tlieir ti'cl and 
H^u; liiiir-ikati-r, r^ <•/..; and spiriC of wim', m bint a little turwanl, to ^uaM w^aVuA "M^swAxk*^ 
^■AiM. Mi\, hy ^vkiiig « ell III a phial. ' I'he diet bWwAA W Vi^A, wu^ >\\k v\t\v^ '%«c\cv -m 

% balking ibc affected licifi trit/i {fiis Ioif%»n a iiiucilagiiioUE. 
f C 
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The croup. 

This diseane is peculiar to children, and gene- 
rally fatal, if care \h not taken in the coiuraence- 
ment. It cvyinmonly approaches with the usual 
n^n% of a catarrh, but sometimes the {KMsuliar 
byinploms occur at the first onset; namely, a 
hoarseness, with a shrill riitgiiig^ sound both in 
speaking and coughing, as if the nuise came from 
a brazen tube. At the same time there is a sense 
of pain about the larynx, and some difficulty of 
i'es[>i ration, witii a whizzing sound in inspiration, 
as if the passage of air was diminished: which is 
actually the case. The cou^h is generally dry, 
but if any thing is spit up, it is a purulent matter, 
sometimes resembling small portions of a mem- 
brane. There js also a frequent pulse, restlessness, 
and an uneasy sense of heat. Die inside of tlie 
mouth is sometimes without inflammation, but fre- 
quently a redness, and even a swelling, exist. 
Sometimes there is an appearance . of matter on 
them, like that rejected by coughing. 

jRemedU9.^\.s soon as possible a brisk emetic 
should be administered, for the purpose of freeing 
the patient from the coagulable lymph which is al- 
ready secreted. Topical bleeding, by means of 
leeches, should immediately succeed, and the dis- 
chai^e be encouraged. As soon as it diminishes, 
a blister, so large as to cover the whole throat, 
«hnuld be applied, and suiTered to lie on for thirty 
• hours or longer. Then wann steam should be 
inhaled, and the bowels should be evacuated by 
calomel. 

As soon as the emetic has operated sufficiently, 
opium may be administered, by whicli means the 
breathing will in general be soon relieved; but 
should it become more difficult iu the course of a 
few hours, the emetic is to be again repeated, and 
at\er its oj)eration the opium again employed. 
This practice is to be alternately used till such 
time as the patient is out of danger, which will in 
general be in the course of three or four days. 
The child shoidd be kept nearly uprigbt in bed. 

Another rtmcdy. — Administer two grains of 
calomel every four hours, until the decline of 
the disorder's severity. As an ailjunct, apply an 
ointment to the brea&t, composed of 5 grains of 
emetic tartar, and 5 grains of powdeivd opium, to a 
drachm of si>ermaceti cerale, until eruptions ain; 
excited on tlie skin. 



USBFUL DOMSATIC MEDICINES. 

Danver^a sudorific f)0\e-ler. 
Takeof iiiecacuauhain piiwder,opium (purified), 
each I pail, sulphate of polans, 8 parts. Triluralc 
them togetlier into a fine powder. 

The dose is from -2 to 5 grains, repeated accord- 
ing as the patient's stomach and strength can bear 
it It is proper to avoid much drinking immedi- 
ately after taking it, otherwine it is very apt to be 
rcji'cted by vomiting, before any other ellects aiv 
produced. Pempinilion sliuulil be kept up by 
diluents. 

^Voetic powder -with iron* 
Take of socolrine ahnrs, powdeivd, \\ oz. 
myrrli, pondered, 1 oz. extract of gentian ^nd 
aulphate, each in powder, 1 oz. Mix them. 

Ill this powder we have an aloelie and chalyho 
ate conjoined. It is an useful medicine, and is par- 
ticularly employed in cases of obstructed men- 
itniifttion. 

Compmnid asaafatida piUs. 
Take of assaUetida, galbanum, and myrrh, each 
1 oz. reetified oil of amber, 1 drachm. Beat them 
into M ma$§ with Bimple synip. 
TbeB9 pilli nre auUhjstcrie and emmeoaip^e, 



and are very well calctdated for answering thoi 
intentions; half a scruple, a sciniple, or more, ma 
be taken every night, or oftener. 

Comf}Ound ahetic pills. 
Take of hepatic aloes, 1 oz. ginger powder, 
• drachm, soap, ^ oz. essential oil of ^K'ppermiul 
.^ drachm. 

Let the aloes and the ginger be rubbed well to 
gelher, then add ilie soap and the oil, so as to fon 



a mass. 
'1*1 



These pills may be advanlageously used for ob 
viating the habitual costiveness of sedentary per 
sons. The dose is from 10 to 15 grains. 
Ahetic and tnurrh ftilU. 

Take of socotrine aloes, 4 drachms, myrrh, 
draciims, saffron, 1 drachm. Beat them into 
mass with simple syrup. 

These pills have been long employed to stimu 
late and open the bowels in chlorotic, hypochon 
driacal, ancl long diseased habits. The dobc islroi 
10 grains to a scruple, twice a day. 
PUimnier^s pith. 

These pills arn? alterative, diaphoretic, pnrga 
: tive, and beneficial in cutaneous eruptions, Sec. 

Take of calomel, 1 drachm, sulphate of anti 
monv, 1 do. gtim guaiacum, 2 dracbms. 

Nfix tliese assiduously with mucilage, and diriil 
into (M pills, two pills forming the dose. To b 
taken at night. 

Compound soup Utdment. 

Take of campiior, 1 oz. soap, 3 oz. spirit o 
rosemary, I pint. 

Digest tbo soap in the spirit of ros«.'mary until ' 
be dissolved, and add to it the camphor. This i 
useful to excite action on the surface, and is use 
to disperse scrofulous enlargements, and to moisi 
en flannel which is applied to the tlux>at iu case 
of quinsy. 

CiijepiU opodeldoc. 

Take of almond soap, '■Z oz. alcohol, 1 pin 
camphor, 1 oz. cajeput oil, 2 oz. 

First dissolve tlie suap and camphor in the alc( 
hoi in a retort, by means of a sand heat, and wlu' 
the solution is about lo congeal, or becomes nearl 
cold, add the oil of eajeput: shake them well Xx 
gether, and put it into bottles to congeal. 

I'his composition is a great improvement on tl 
opodeldocs in general lise, and in casvs of rhei 
malism, paralylic iininl)nes% chilblains, enlargi 
mrnts of j-)inis, and in<Icdent tnniotirs, where ll 
object is to rouse the action of absorbent vessel 
and to stimulate the nerves, it is a veiy valittib 
external remedy. 

Ill several cases of lumbago and deep seatt 
rheumatic pains, it has been known to succeed . 
the almost inmu'iliatc rein'>\al of the disease. 
fJtume.nt of ammonia. 

Take of wnic-r of ammonia, ^ an oz. olive oi 
I J oz. 

Sliak'. them togr.lhcr in a phial till they a 
mix«.d. 

Ill the inflaininatriry quinsy, a piece nf Hannr 
moi.tenvd with tliis mixlure, appln-d to the ibro; 
and n. Mewed every four or tive hours, is one t>f ll 
most (■llieiicious re.^.i. -dies. Ily means of this w»i 
stimulating appticatinn, the neck, and soineriiii 
the whole bo>ly, is put into a swt^at, wliicii, nft 
bleeding, tilht-r carries otf or lessens the inllai 
malion. \N here the skin cannot bear tlie acrini 
ny of this mixture, a larger proportion of oil in; 
be used. 

EaU'dn'btce. 

Ten or twelve grains (if white soap are dissol 

ed in 4 oz. of recliiicd spirit ot wine; after wliii 

the solution is strained. A drachm of rectifl< 

oil of amber is then added, and the whole filiere 

\ w'\\\i \.Vi\« mIuUqu should be mixed such a propo 
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tioa of the strnn|;est volatile spirit of ammnniA, in I lnr<!, and rub until the ointment is completclj pre- 

a cIcHr <^lH9!i hi>tlli\ us will, wlirn sufficifnlly shak- I pHrcil. 

en, pmdiici' » b<-autifiil iiiilk-uhitc lii|iii)r' If a ! One ilrac-hm of this oiiitiiitfut contains twelve 

lei ml of ccfaiii sli-mM Si-tlU^ u\\ thr bUiiat**-, it will i, jjniius of nu-ivirv. 

l><- ni(iiivjti.' tfi :»iM a small quantiiy of ihc sjiintii- 'I'ln^ pnrpaiatioii of mercurial oi lit incut rctpiires 



f 111^ s ilulirtii of soap. Tlio-o uhii may wi^li tolia\c 
ilk lit lii|iii)r waU-r {M rftiniiMl, may i;iii;i|(>\ lavfnilrr 
nr lliiii;;;ir}- watn\ iii»ica(l nt' thospirii I>f ic. 

This eotiiprisilioii ih, howt-vt-r, HL-|il.)m ol>..liiu'(l 
in a i^Liiuint* Male wlu'ti purcliasnl at the shops. 



It 



much labiHtr, care, and patience. I).triii<; the tri- 
liii-ati'Mi, the iiK-i*ciii-y is tncclunically diiiileil into 
iiiiuul'.' j;lobijles, which are pivvfiiled from ruhiiin)^ 
t(>};ilhrr a^aiii by iIil* liscosity c)f the fat. 'Hiebc 
;I(iliiiK>s at lcn;;lh disappear, bein^ oxidized, or 



miie, as an external remedy, is ver\' exteiiMvt>: rendered blauk bv intim.de mixture with the lard 

• 1 A 11 1 ll* • • 'lll> A 1>^ — !.• /■• 



i~i>rilha4 not only been em piny cd fnr ciirini; llie 
*>ilts of vipers wasps, bi-i:s, ^^iiats, ants, and ullirr 
iskbrcts, but als'i fi»r burns, and even the bite of a 



W I Kit over triids to favour this, (for instance, a . 
slij^lit de^r(*e of i'Hiiei<lit\ of the lani,) bhortens 
the linu', and lessens the labour reipiiivd for the 
niri'l iloj;, tiioii^h not alwavs with uniform success. ! ]H'<-pai-alion of the ointment. It is iiol uiiconimoii, 
XioMfiiSf it atVitnU one of* ihe siifcst stimulants in however, to use olhiM* means, which are not aduiii*- 
c*:^f4-4nf sutf-K'ati'Mi fr.>m mephilic va[>r)iirs, and in ' siblc, to f.u-ilitate tlie p:-o(t.-.-s, such as the use of 
lli'it&Lite of aiHiplfxy whieh is termed senius, as ' sulphur or turpentine. Tlie tirsl may be delicted 
lil^c»j<H' after exee^sivt; inti»\ication, and in all . by ibf \cr> black col.)ur of the ointment, und also 



1-1* ly: panilyiic complaints whciv tbe vesst-ls of the 
sVi. ;r,, fir the musuular fd»re reipiii-e to be excited 
'r«lu action. • 

Stnifilr ointment. 
Take of olive oil, j oz, while wax, *2 oz. This 

* ^ a Um.'I'uI emollient ointment fur bofleiiini; the 

Oinlinmt ofh'itr''8 Uird, 

Take of pn-paivd h0j;*s lard, 4 lbs. rose- wafer, 
^ *■>!. Heat the lard » itii the riiir-waior until they 
'*•:? mixed: then nii-lt ihe mixiurtr u ilh a slow fire, '■ 
■*'^d *et it iipiiil that the w;,it:r may subside; after 
^ *iicli, pour olf ihi' lard from the water, constant- 
^> ^lirriui; imtil il be cohl. | 

Tliit oiiiiiiuMit lu.iv be used fjr soflening the 
^«^in, and healiiij^ chaps. 

/y/> Huhf. 

M^lt tn«^*tlier *«)J ol. of wbit«' wax, 3 oz. of . 
•'i^«"nnti-eti; 7 oz. oil of almonds, 1 »lr. of balsam 
*^'t Pi-ru, and 1^ f)Z. of alkanet root wi-apiu'd iiibin ' 

• \\'.*x\ bajr. 

I' lUr the salM- into small (gallipots or bixes, ami 
^'■•ver with ldad<lfr and while h*ath«-r. ' 

Jii '.'fit •#«, or i.'f-il'nv J i>//ry//.v li/itiU'^nt. 

TjU'- 'iI \i I1.)u I'i :iio, I l!i. \eIlow ii:t\, 1 do. 
''liw »ii|, I pint. M«'lt tb'- ivsin and w.t\ with a ,i 



b} tlu; sulpburous odour exhaled when a paper 
co^cU'il Willi a little of il is hrltl o\er the flame of 
a caiulle. The turpentine is detected by its odour 
alv), whi-ii the ointment cunluiiiing il is treated iu 
the same manner. 

When newly jin-pareil, mercurial ointment has 
alight };i-ev or bbiisli colour, owinj; to its con- 
taiiiin;; some unoxidi/.ed meud, whieli separates iu 
|j;lobules wln-n il is lii[iu-ried by a^fUlle heat: when 
ki-[>L for some time, the colour it luiicli deepened, 
and li ^s nielallie lUi-rcury is sih;ii, owing to tliu 
more complele ovidi/.einent of tlii; metal. 
Ccviiit of Sfunish Jiifa, 

Take of cerale of spt rmareti, softened with 
heat, G di\uhni>; S[ianiNli tlirs, finely po\tdere<], 
one drachm. Mix ll.em by melting over u gentle 
fire. 

Hnder this form, canlhaiideH m:tv be made to 
act ti> any e\ti-ni lint is r qui site. 1 1 may supply 
ihi- phu-i: either of tb.' Idi^lerin^ plaster or oint- 
ment; anil 1 1 1' -re are caiies in whu-h it is preferable 
to either. Il is, pariicii!.n'l\, max* convenient 
than the platli-r ot cmiliarides, where the skin to 
which llie Idiilir is li» be apidied, is pie^iou^ly 
much alh-cUil, :is in crisca ol siuiiil-pox: and m 



su|i;)<i|-tiii;; a dr.iin unOi r tin* furm ot issue, it IH 
IT' nil" \\*'A\\ llirii add ihe oil, and slr.iin the mix- ij h-ss apt l>i .Hpi-i .■■! tb.iii liif s ifier <iiiitnH-nl. 
*'4r»- »hil<' }et wurio. i C''^'/j/»'w/#j</ //w ''."k/i/ /w»(7j //./.v/o . 

Tills pl.i«liM' is employed for tbe (h'essiii'; of hrok- j T:ike ol l>.u-;;uiiil\ pHcii, 'J llis. lul)danum, t lb. 

1 chJlrd.iin<», aiul oilier smi-s iluii ivi{uire siimu- j' >«'lli>-« ri nin, aiid u*liou wax, e;.ch, ioz. c.vpixss- 

iias; il is alvi uw.'d to dri*e milk awav, bein*' eil o.l <il iiim*', 1 u/.. 



U 

pLt.^1 ovtT the tumid breusLt when the child is'* 
^«um:iJ. 

7'Mr/irT'* rrrntt; 
Thi« ninrment i.-« known liy the \iil^:ir nam'' of 
*'ariT*4 e»T.*te, as ciirtii;; ihe m iMindi of turners. 
ti i« ;-nft-4\\y UM-d f-ir bi-nki n cliilliLiins. 

Idkr Iff pct part* d calamine, jellow wax, each 
i Is iilivf ml, 1 pint. 

M- It lh«' wia\ with the oil, and as soon ns lh<-y 
-^ p'l'i l:i fhirk* (I, •'priokle in llnr pri-p ireit eala- 
^•ii.- Hiiil ki-ep it stiriiii^ till the cerale ii cool. 

.Vii7/* :i,itm"nt. 
Take cif f/fOi •.a\in i>':i\ !.-<<, r«i-|Mrated iVom ibi 



I'iMhr pili'ti, ie-.in, and wax melted together, 
add iir»l (In- lalid.mum, and thni the <iil of muce. 

After a Imi,:;; conlinut d cou^ll in the winter, h 
Hiii-^oii<iy pilch pla-tler should be put over the 
breast bonr. 

(.'•imft'/tiwl •iifnhmum Jilastfr. 

Take ill laiidanum, .\ o/.. I ranki license*, 1 oz; 
cinnaoioii, pi\»der-d, i-xpr'-sti d oil of mace, eacli 
^ o/.. eH.Mnii;d oil tit ininl, 1 ill'. 

'i'o ihr in* Ited IruiikiiKi nsi' adii first the labda- 
nuiii, siitii'iied by In at, thi-o llif oil of mace. Mix 
lli«-se :itirr«»arils ulili lUi- iiiinaiiion and oil of mint, 
and hi at inem tnj^i tln-r, in a \«ariu mort.ir, into 



•*^lk», uml bnii'iei!. J lli.; pn-par^'d lion's* lani, ^ . a idasler. licl il l»e k«pl iu a clise \essel. 

^^•y.. y llo« wax. 3 li'> H"il the lea\i-siii the lanl ij I'bis ha> bt-iii con.iiili n d as a \vl\ elegant iito. 

^ iM ii|i-T bif.iiiii- critp; thin filter with expres- m 'ch pla->ti*i'. It is coiilri^ed so as to be easily 

•<)•: Utile, add tiie wax, and inell them i(> jl made ucca^^i mallv ^for ih<'-i- kinds of com|»usitiont 

K^l^iT. * 'I on ace luiil III ibi-ir vul.iiil'- iiign*ilu>iits are nut fit 

l\.\ is an fxcelli-iit issiic ointin'Mit, beir:g, in f^'i' keeping' . and to !■•■ but m 'deralely adhesive, 

1^"% i^-t>;.' ( f^.i.i, t,-r.iid<- III ilfiv iif i.intliarnli-s. s i »> n.-i !■• •■tf' ..■'tin* ski:i, ..lsoih.it il may, with- 

'•■• r, iff •! wiiltKjii.iI parts nf idi9li..-in^ oinlment, out ■iillii olty, li' ln'ijn.-iiil\ n iiewrd; which tlieio 

*^'j''.-H'j k' i-p Mji a ilioch-irji'. a|',ilic. Ill 'tis, in mil- i' to Iheir pnidociiig any con- 

mM'tnt'-jul tfii.ttnm*. ' '».,t.i:ihi ■ » il. r , niptite li b**. They keep lip n 

1 1'cr ol merviiiy , ami riiuri m sii>-t,e'icli, I pari; pfr|firaliiih •!%• r the pait .i :<.clrd, aii-i create a 1«»- 

^l' UmI, .1 parts. Riib llie iiii-irnr^ iii|t};i ailv cal :i«tiii!i, ubich Oi\erl'« iuiUu\\\vA\o\\\ «n»\v\>^V- 

l»r •lib a little of the liog's lard, until Ihe ., lion InmveoWK \uiU\\cw\*iW\»\V*,\\^ *«^^»«»>** 

dtMppear; then Mtld the feni.4iiidei- of the ' trcqtieuliy o\im.vV.cA. 



Ma 
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Take of comimon, or litharge plaater, 5 parts, 
white resin, 1 part. 

Melt them together, and spread the liquid com- 
pound thin, on strips of linen, by means of a spa- 
tula, or table-knife. 

IHiis plaster is very adhesive, and is used for 
keeping on other dressings, ko. , 

Court puuter. 

Bruise a sufficient quanUty of fish glue, and let 
it soak for twenty-four hours in a little warm water; 
expose it to heat over the fire, to dissipate the 
greater part of the water, and supply its place by 
colourless brandy, which will mix the gelatine of 
the glue. Strain the whole through a piece of 
open linen; on cooling, it will form a tremUiog 
jelly. 

Now extend a piece of black silk on a woo<len 
frame, an<l fix it in that position by means of tacks, 
or pack thread. Then witli a brush made of 
badger's hair apply the glue, after it has been ex- 
posed to a gentle heat to render it liquid. When 
this stratum is dry, which will soon be the case, 
apply a second, and then a third, if necessary, to 
give the plaster a certain tliickness, as soon as the 
whole is dry, cover it with two or three strata of a 
stron|^ tincture of balsam of Peru. 

This is the real English court plaster: it isplia- 
\>le, and never breaks, characters which distinguish 
it from so many other preparations sold under the 
same name. 

Compound tincture of rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb, sliced, 'i oz. liquorice root, 
bruised, A oz. ginger, powdered, sanVon, each 2 
dr. distilled water, 1 pint, proof spirit of wine, 12 
oz. by measure. 

•Digest for 14 days, and strain. Dose, \ an oz. 
asjan aperiuot, or 1 oz. in violent diarrhasa. 
Tincture of g^inger. 

Take of ginger, in coarse powder, 2 oz. proof 
spirit, 2 pints. 

Digest in a gentle heat, for 7 days, and strain. 

This tincture is cordial and stimulant, and is 
generally employed as a con-ective to purgative 
draughts. 

Compound tincture of senna. 

Take of senna leaves, 2 oz. jalap root, 1 oz. 
coriander seeds, ^ oz. proof spirit, 2^ pints. 

Digest for seven days, and to the strained liquor 
add 4 ounces of 8U<;ar citndy. 

This tincture is an useful carminative ^nd ca- 
thartic, especially to those who have accustomed 
themselves to the use of spirituous liquors; it often 
relieves flatulent cuinplaiuis and colics, where the 
common cordials have little cHect; the dose is from 
1 to 2 ounces. It is a very useful addition to the 
castor-oil, in order to lake off its mawkish taste; 
and, as coinciding with the virtues of the oil, it is 
therefore much preferable to brandy, shrub, and 
such like liquors, which otherwise are often found 
necessary to make the oil sit on the stomach. 

JJtiffyn elixir. 

Take of senna, 2 Ihs. rhubarb shavings, 2 lbs. 
ialap root, I lb. caraway i>eeds, 1 lb. aniseeds, 2 
lbs. sugar, 4 lbs. shavings of I'^d sanders wood, 
^ lb. 

Digest these in 10 gallons of spirit of wine, for 
14 days, and strain for use. 

This elixir possesses almost the same qt&alities 
as the Compound Tincture of Senna. The above 
quantities may be reduced to as small a scale as 
may be required. 

The black drop. 

Take half a pound of opium, sliced, three pints 

of good verjuice, one and a half ounces of nutmeg, 

MnahMlf an oz. of nffrom boil them to a proper 

thiekacMM, thea add a f^uaitcr of a pound gl sugur 



\i 



and two spoonsful of yeast. Set the vhole ia t 
warm place, near the fire, for six or eight wedu, 
then place it in the open air until it becomes of die 
consistence of a syrup; lastly, deeant, filter, sad 
buttle it up, adding a little sugar to each bottle. 

The above ingredients ought to yield, when pro- 
perly made, about two pints of the strained Vuf¥s. 
A^ ' Godfrey^t cordial 

Dfaiblve \ an oz. of opium, 1 drachm of oil of 
sassafras, in 2 ounces of spirit of wioe. Nov 
mix 4 lbs. of treacle, with 1 gallon of boilii^ 
water, and when cold, mix both solutions. Thii 
is generally used to soothe the pains of childrea, 
&cc. 

JiaUam of honey. 

Take of balsam of Tolu, 2 oz. gum storax, S 
drachms, opium, 2 do. honey, 8 oz. Dissolve 
these ill a (|uart of spirit of wine. 

This balsam is exceedingly useful in allaying; 
the irritation of cough. The dose is 1 or 2 tes- 
spoonsful in a little tea, or warm water. 
Tincture of the balsam of I olu. 

Take of balsam of Tolu, t oz. alcohol, 1 pint 
Digest until the buls;im be dissolved, and then 
strain the tincture through a [>aper. 

This solution of tlie balsam of Tolu possesses 
all the virtues of the balsam itself. It may be 
taken internally, with the several intentions for 
which that balsam is proper, to the quantity of i 
tea-spoonful or two, in any convenient vehicle. 

Mixed with simple syrup, it forms an agreeable 
balsamic syrup. 

Tincture of Pentvian bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, 4 oz. proof spirit, 8 
pints. Digest for ten days, and strain. 

It may l>e given from a tea-snooriful to ^ an oi> 
or an'ounce, accoixling to the different purposes it 
is intended to answer. 

^ JIujcham's tiiicture of bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, powdered, 2 oz. the 
peel of Seville oranges, dried, 1^ do. Virginiaa 
snake root, bruised, 3 drachms, saffron, 1 do. co- 
chineal, powdered, 2 scruples, proof spirit, 20 oz> 
Digest for 14 days, and strain. 

As a corroborant and stomachic, it is given in 
doses of two or three drachms; but when employed 
for the cure of intermittent fevers, it must be taken 
to a greater extent. 

Tincture of gttaiacum. 

Take of guaiacuin, 4 ounces, rectified spirit of 
wine, 2 pints. Digest for seven days, and filter. 

What 18 called gum guaiacuin is, in fact, a resin, 
and perfectly soluble in alcohul. This solution is 
a |)Owerful stimulating sudorific, .ind may be given 
in doses of about ^ an ounce in rheumatic and 
asthmatic cases. « 

^immoniated tincture of guaiaaim. 

Take of resin of gu:<iacuin, in powder, 4 oz. 
ammoniated alcohol, it) powder, 1.^ lbs. Digest 
for seven days, ant! filter through a paper. 

This is a veiy elegant and efficacious lincture; 
the ammoniated spirit readily disiiolvihg the ix'sin, 
and, at the same time, promoting its medical vir- 
tues. In rheumatic cases, a tea, or even table- 
spoonful, taken every morning and evening, in any 
convenient vehicle, particularly in milk, lias 
proved of singular service. 

Comf>ound tincture of benzoin. 

Take of benzoin, 3 oz. purified storax, 2 oz. 
balsam of Toln, 1 oz. socotrine aloes, ^an oz. rec- 
tified spirit of wine, 2 pints. Digest for seven 
days, and filter. 

This preparation may be considered as an ele- 
gant simplification of some very complicated coiu- 
posilions, which were celebrated under different 
names; such as Baumc de Coinmandeur, Wade's 
Balsam, Friar > Balsam, Jesuit^s Drops, ike. 
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erul, consisted of a confused farrnt^ | 
•ulistances. The dose h h tea-spoon- '< 
mil water four times a day, in con- ; 
s|>iiiiii<; of hhxxl. It is usefid, }di»o, 



into a proper mass witn rose- water, so as to form 
lozenges. 

Tlieise compositions are very ajjrec'able pertorals, 
and may Iji.* use«l at plfHsiin-. 'I'litfv are ealculalcd 



>ii lint, to ivccnt woimds, and servt-s i| for soriciiin<; aL'i'iniouiou*« Imiuours, and ailayin<; 
■A seui>, hot must not be soon reinov- 'j the lickliiig in thelliroat whieli provokt^s coughing, 
n sugar it i*cmove8 spitting of bluud ij Svrup of qrni^fV. 

I Take of ginger bruiiHrtT, 4 oz. boilincr distilled 



Tint hire of catecjm. 

r.tci of c;Uei:hu, 3 oz. cinnamon, 

lilutcil alcohol, *2 pints. Digest for 

1 stntin through paper. 

m is a vcrv useful addition to the ; 

dy afi it warms ttie slrimach, but jj 

i>\crs it:i rooLfhinss ami a.'«trim;encv. •. 

L* i.4 of .siT\i(:e in all kinds of de- li 



j water, 3 pints. 

Macei-alu four hours, and strain the liipior; then 
add double ivfincd sugar, and make into a synip. 
This synip promotes the circuliU ion throuj^h the 
extreme vessels; it is to be given in torpid and 
phlegmatic habits, whi'ix' the stouiacli is Kubjcct to 
hr loadt'd with Mime, and the bowels distended 
M ilh tlatulenoy. llenec it enters iuto the compound 
lis, I'liiMi'iK'ssch, and other disonlers ; tiiu-lure of einnamon and the aromatic powder. 
lit niiMlieiues are iiidieated. 'I'wo i)ys[>eptie patit'tits, from hanl drinking, and 

lll^tul nny hi- lakeii e\ery now and . thoM; subject to tlatutency anil gout, have been 



If. oi" any oUn'r ]»roper vehicle. 



known to jvceive considerable benefit by the use 
. of ginger tea, taking two or ihix'c cuitsful for 

1 1a'-. ■-• *._-■• 1. 



u^ar-eaiidy, disMiUed hy heat, in a ' breakfast, suiting it to their psdate. 



Sifi-up of pf//t/fiet. 
Take of the heads of while poppies, dried, SK 
lbs. double reiined sugar, lbs. distilled water, 8 
gallons. 

Slice and bruise the heads, then boil them in the 
water to three gallons, and press out the decoction. 
Reduce this, by boiling to about 4 pints, and strain 
it while hot through a Me\e, then through a thin 
woollen cloth and net it atiidefur 1'2 hours, that the 
grounds m:^ subside. Hoil the li(|Uor {MMired off 
from the groimds to 3 pints, and dib»olveUic sugar 
in it, that it may be made a s\rup. 

Thiti syrup, impix'gnated uith the narcotic mat- 
ter of the poppy-liead, is given to children in doses 
of tvkoor three drachms, and to adults of from ^ 
an oz. to one ounce and upwards, fur easing pain, 
procuring rest, and answering the tilher intentions 
I if mild operations. Parlieulur care is reipiisitc 
in its preparation, that it niny be always made, us 
nearly us possible, of the same streiiglfi. 
iSV/-m/» of vi'iUitM. 

Take of fi-esh (lowers of the violet, 1 lb. boiling 

ilt--n e 'I !, and diililofl', \t ilh a slow j distilled water, 3 pints. 
Thi<> vjiuii is loo acriiiioniiius for I Macerate: for 'J3 hours, and str.iin the liquor 
A Ii.t^ I hen fire been rhielly em- " through a ch)lh, \iilhiiul pressing, and add double 
lliii;; to, in iaiiitings &cc. though, || refined sugar, to make the h\rup. This is an 
dduteii, it may be given iuwardly ; agreeable laxative medic). le for yuung children. 

Sui'u/t of 9t/uill*. 
I'ake of vinegar of MiuilU, 'J lbs. double refineil 
• sugar, in powder, 3.^ Ib^. 

l)issol\e the sugar with a gentle heat, so as to 
' form a syrup. 

This sw'up in used chii ?i\ in dost^sofa spoonful 
t b-il, ft ;i: <v< .•. eimin'itdya powt-r- \ or two for pronuuing expeeloralion, uhieli it does 
oi --ii!i:i'ir: and a- it opi raU-s very pouertully. It is aU^i given as an emetic to 
i>UM-<! 1.1 t'l iiiili- ami iiiM cMiuatiiry chililten. 
V I.I -il.! i:ii> ■ ( f ibi- Mui to kiiiil, ii" (h'lniwl of gtfuil'iA. 

Take of clarilieil honey, 3 ibi. vinegar of squills, 



ite wine vinegar, and evap.irati-d to 

1 iiint, during wliieh operttion as 

pii->>ible is di<;s(dv(.d \titli it, an- 

pu;|Kis/s of (lodbold's \"egetable 

p[-<>ba)ily the same medicine. 

,S/ji;it of ttittmt'^f. 
i«-d nuimegs, ti oz. proof spirit, 1 
dficiLiil to prevent burning. Distil 

to tike od* the bad flavour of medi- 
rati lul eoi'ilial. 

I iii'ide of pirparing this, is to put 
le ei^eiitial oil of la>ender, and a 
L a.-i nceuf aiuiiergris, into 1 pint of 

li.'' .'• of fiiire iimmnjiiti. 

miiniiiiae, 1 lb. qulck-liinc, C lbs. ' 

A<M til till- liiiii- two pints of the 
■m stiiUil l>i;;itlier an hour: then add 
ae ami ili«j iiilu-r bi\ pints of water j 
)uu-i|i.ili-lv e-^ver the vessel, i'oui 



rr of a- i'tatrd ammonia. 

ini.iiiia, by \\ei;;ht, 'J oz. distilled 

-; "I* :.o liiieh .u ii suflieiefit to sa- 

oiiia. 

f XLi 1!- lit apiiii-nt saline lii|unr. 



I nil;,; "-utif, ii^'„'i,i%:.l ■■ thedisti-ni- 
lll:l^ liL< ui^e be ili liinurii-d to the 
Iktiig .I'll itt in e • •! air. The eoiii- 
i.ilt .nil iiiinci', i ilii. r bv il->elt", or 
■r Mil -It I!. • -^ ad..;il«. .1 !•! llii> inlt :i- j 
'b 1*. ii I a liUb pii ealiull'*, ilepeliil- 
;,..- ki:.- • ir. 



t 

■i' f 



t. 



ii 



.i.'.'-r- 



. < . 4> It. I ■»- 'i'f''ji. 
It I .'1 lii|ii iii(.e, guui-.tialiii', each, 
ar, S o.:. 

(•I III Warm vt.-iti-r, anil *>tr:iin: then 
ruivture dxer a g' iiil>- liii- I ill it be 
i«i«ti.:icc b>r bi ing inniied into lo- 
in: tu bi- cut (Mil of any .ih.ijH:. 
"fcifc" prct'ji t:l LtZi .r/i.v. 
' sujar, 1 lb. gum ara'iiv, 4 oz. 
ivcr^uf benzjin, I ih-.iihm. 
D ttnTiB ill iu a /ivu (ii v, make tlaiu 



'J pitit-i. 

Buil them in a glass vesM-l, with a slow (ire, to 
the tbicknesH of :i sM-up. 

O.xymel of sipiilU it an useful nperii-nt, drier- 
gent, and e\pt-clor:iiit, and of glial service in liu- 
liiiiial uslhmai, cough-*, and olln r disiu'ders uhi'i*C 
lliiek pliK-giii ubiiumiM. It i** gm-n ill <l<isi-s <»f IMO 
or llili-e diaehms, along \ulli .viiiie aruinatic mater, 
us that of einiiaiiKin, to ]ireviiit the gival nau->t-a 
ubich it uimld olherwiM: be apt tu excite, lii 
lui'ge duses it piinei einetir. 

li/.v^'ii/' of Hf/iali'a. 

Take of sipiiiU, nvrntlv dried, I lb.; \inegar, 6 
pinto; piMiil •ipirit, ^ pint. 

.\laci.- rale t lie sipitlls with lUe n\aw^>t«\\\ ■a\S'»<«\ 
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feces subside. To the decanted liquor add the 
spirit. 

Vinegar of squills is a medicine of great anti- 
quity. It is a very powerful stimulant; and hence 
it is frequently used with greiit success as a diu- 
retic and expectorant. The dose of this medicine 
is from a drachm to half an ounce: wlu^re crudities 
abound in the first passages, it m:iy be given at 
first in a larger dose, to evacuate them by vomit- 
ing. Il is most conveniently exhibited along with 
cinnamon, or other agreeable aromatic waters. 
Which prevent the nausea it woidd otherwise, even 
iu small doses, be apt to occasion. 

Taf'-water. 

Take of tar, 3 pints; water, 1 gallon. Mix, by 
stirring lliem with a wooden rod fur a quarter of 
an hour, and, after the tar has subsided, strain the 
liquor, and keep it in well corked phials. 

Tar- water should have the colour of while wine, 
and an empyreumatic taste. It is, in fact, a solu- 
tion of empyreumatic oil, effected by means of 
acetous acid. It acts as a stimulant, nusing the 
pulse, and increasing the discharge by the skin 
an J kidneys. Tt may be drank to the extent of a 
pint or two in the course of a day. 

Decoction of sarsaparilla. 

Take of sarsuparilla root, cut, 6 oz.; distilled 
vater, 8 pints. 

After macerating for two hours, with a heat about 
195 deg^es, then lake out the root and bruise it; 
, add it ag^tin to the TKpior, and macerate it for two 
hours longer; then hoil down llie liquor to 4 pints, 
and strain it. The dose is from 4 oz. to half a pint, 
or more, daily. 

Compound decoction of ftarsaparillu. 

Take of sarsa))arina root, cut and bruised, 6 oz.; 
the bark of sassafras root, the shavings of guaiacum 
vood, liquorice root, each, 1 oz.; the bark of me- 
zereon root, 3 drachnis; distilled water, 10 pints. 

Digest with a gentle heat for 6 hours; then h lil 

.down the liquor to one half (or five pints), adding 

the bark of the mezereon root towards the end of 

boiling. Strain off the liquor. The dose is the 

same as the last, and for the same purposes. 

These decoctions ai'e of very great use in purify- 
ing the blood, and resolving obstructions in scor- 
butic and scrofulous cases; also in cutaneous erup- 
tions, and many other diseases. Obstinate swellings, 
that had resisted the elTect of other remedies tor 
above twelve months, have been cured by drinking 
a quart of decoction of this kind, daily, for some 
weeks. Decoctions of sarsaparilla ought to be 
made fresh every djty, for thuy vcit soon become 
quite foetid, and unfit for use, sometimes in less 
tnan 24 iiours, in warm weather. 

Decoction of the woods. 

Take of guaiacum raspings, 3 oz.; raisins, 
stoned, 2 oz.; sassafras root, shced, liquorice root, 
bruised, each 1 oz.; water, 10 lbs. 

Boil the guaiacum and raisins with the water, 
over a gentle fire, to the consumption of one half, 
nddiug,(owardslhe end, tiie sassafras and li([Uorice, 
and strain the tleeoctiou without expression. 

'i'tiis decoction is of use in some rheumatic and 
cutaneous affections. It may be taken by itself, to 
tlie qi'-Muily of a quarter of a pint, twice or thrice 
a day, or used as an assistant in a course of mer- 
curial or anlimonial alteratives; the patient in either 
ease keeping waiin, in order to promote the opera- 
tion of the medicine. 

IVater'^nteL 

Put a lai^e spoonful of oatmeal into a pint of 

water, stir it well together, an<l let it boil three or 

four timet, stirring it of^ten. Then strain it tlirough 

Jl aieve, put in some salt according to taste, and if 

aeeesuuj add a piece of fresh butler. Stir with 



a spoon, until the butter is melted, when it ^ 
fiue and suiooth. 

Panada, 

Put a blade of mace, a large piece of the « 
of bread, and a quart of water, in a clean i 
pan. L(^t it boil two minutes, then take o 
bread, and bruise it very fine in a basin. Mi^ 
it as mtich of the warm water as it will re< 
pour away die rest, and sweeten it to the Va 
the patient. If necessary, put in a piece of I 
of the size of a walnut, but add no wine. Gi 
a little nutmeg if requisite. 

Isin^hiss jelly, £^c. 

Put an ounce of isinglass, and half an oun 
cloves, into a quart of water. Boil it dow 
pint, strain it upon a pound of loaf sugar, and 
cold add a little wine, when it will be fit ior i 
A veiy nourishing beverage may be mail 
mei*ely boiling the isinglass witli milk, and s 
ening with lunq>-sugar. 

Beef tea. 

Take off the fat and skin from a pound o 
beef, and cut it into pieces. Then put it 
gallon of water, with the under cru:it of a { 
loaf, and a small portion of salt Let the 
boil till reduced to 2 quarts, and strain, ul 
will be fit for use. 

Another methtnL — In some cases, when th 
tient is very weak, the tea must be made ll 
Take a piec<^ of lenn beef, cut it across and a 
and then pour on it scalding water. Co\er 
close, and let it stand till cold. Then pour 
and warm it as the patient ret^uiix's, havin 
soned it moderately. 

Tranftpurent soup for convalescents. 

Cut the meat from a leg of veal into small \\ 
and break the bone into several bits. Put iht 
into a very large jug, and the bones at top, ' 
bunch of common sweet herbs, a quarter of 
of mace, and half a pound (>f .Ionian ain 
finely blanched and beaten. Pour on it four i 
of boiling water, and let it sUind all night, cc 
close by the fireside. The next day put it 
well-linne<l s;mcepan, and let it boil sluuly, 
is reduced to two cjuarts. He earefid, at ilu 
it is boiling, to skim it, and take off thu (A 
rises. Strain into a jiunch-bowl, and when s 
for two hours, pour it into a clean saucepan, 
from the sediments, if any. Add 3 oz. ot 
or 2 oz. of vermicelli, previously boiled in a 
water. When once more boiled, it will be 
use. 

St'dlitz powders. 

Take of Rochelle s:ilt, 1 drachm, c.irbona 
soda, 25 grains, tartaric acid, 2v) do. 

Dissolve the two first in a tumbler of > 
then add the latter, and swallow without li 
lime. 



SALUTAfir CAITIOVS, 



Purification of -icater hy charcoal 
Nothing has been fijund so efiectual tor pn 
ing water sweet at sea, during long vovai;i 
charring the insides of the casks well bef:;r« 
are filled. Care ought at tht; sarno time to be 
that the casks should never be filled with st 
ter, as sometimes happens, in order to s,j\ 
trouble of shifting the ballast, becatiso this 
to hasten the corruption <if the fresli water 
waitls put into ibcni. Whew tlie water be< 
impure and otien»i\e at sea, from ignorance 
preservative eftecl pro<luced on it by eliarrin 
casks previous to their being filled, it may b 
dered perfectly swecl by putting a little fV*esh 
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« (Icr into ench cask before it is tapped, 

I'iiii; it tlirou^li I'resh burnt and cuuibcly 

cliarcii.il. 

L'licf Ins tiMSH'crctl bcltiT than that of 

ln.ir w.iii'f c".t'k>» on tbiir insiilr. Tluve 

AliV ill '»!,i: cjf his AI ijt'sly'K dui-k \;ii"d<., 

irs' ^-Uiii'liii^, viiMc pii-ti'flly swj-it when 
I'hciX' is, thiii-t'in.', lillU- doubt but ibut 

in- pr«'irv< d fn.'«.b uimI fit i\tv drinking 
i^lh uf liiur. JM rbarrcd banvlsi. 

(''•uinUncKt, 
•M-vi' '•cuniui in hr:dlh, and pifvrnt the 
■ i'rsiMr\j , ami olbcr liisfrt^es, it will bu 
n'x^-,n- lo krcptho ship pcrfrrliy tdrun, 
• ■ llii- ilirri-ri-nl pai'ts oi it daily pin'iluMl 
i>li.ii-)»iM:i of ail-, \ih'-n lht> ucailuT viill 
I, :im! liki-*Aisi> by frcpiriit funiigalirMis. 
.iiilii II will III. in* particularly be nccfs- 
«.- puriiuati-iii (»f such places as arc ix*- 
i-!i'-- :tnd (-.itiirnK-d. 
■< :■■ /•.'/<<;? '//' i/ii^/</;']''.\7 atid vnhl. 
tliiMX ni.«l d.tmpiii s^ of tho atmosphere 

•rrcilnl by -.litlirieiil liivs. 
i"s.-» oil board ui a Mliip is hij;lily nect'S- 
I* pr<-MTv:iiioii of till- hi'allli of bcaiui-n; 
»liiiU "if fiiij'u lit swabbiii^s or viasbiii^^s 
i<.- til iiv>, u-» is loo fivcpii'iilly pravlised, 
) ini'ii-iiiO-^, aiiil <;i\ .itl_\ faviiui-N the pro- 

^ein-«;i and other ili^caM.:! by h cunbtant 
b(.-iii^ kr|>t up. 

/Ire (v\f an-l ionuji'nwntH. 
n 'fbxidil be inadc t.i air ihiir hammoeks 
I' eii.-i V liiii- <lav: th« \ >b>iMld wash their 



shnnld be funiip;]ited now and then, and the seamen 
allow-c<l to smoke tobacco fnclv. 

IJnbss al»s«diiti'ly iM-erssjn-y, ii will be improper 
to permit any of tlie ercw to ?.leep from on boHiiI, 
when Mali:)iied otf an nnheallby sbon-; but when 
iit'ce^Mtv obli;^es tbfin to do si», f.tr ibi* purposra 
of wooding 'If v.iii'fiiij;. a teol or nianpici.* should 
be en i-ltd, if a pj'op -r house eanmU In- procnn-jl, 
and this should \u' pilchcil on the dnrst and high- 
est spot that ran be f luiid, being so siinaled, us 
that the door shall open toward;* the si::i. I-nder 
cover of this, a suiTieiriit number of hanin)oek!ini*d 
to be sn<<pi;iidc-d for the aceomiuodation o^ ihe men 
by nigiit, as they should by no means be s^illei-cd 
to slerp on the o|ien ground. 

If the tent happens nnfortnnalely to be in the 
m-ighboiu'bood ot a moniss, or has uiiavoidubly 

(I- 



beeii pitched on Hat moi-<t ground, it will be ad 
vis:iMe to keep njfa constant fii'e in it by day ai 
Well as by night; and as a further pn.'xentive against 
thos'.' malignant disru'derb which are apt to arisi.* in 
such situations, the men shnuld be direiti:d to 
smoke fre< ly of tobacco, and to take a wine-glass- 
fid of the compound tincMre of l\ru\i;in bark 
ever} morning, on an empt\ hiomach, and the 
same (piantil\ again at night. 

Cii ud'jiiit 'icfirn in trofnval rlhmiieti. 
In tropical climates, the healthiness of seamen 
will much depend upon avoiding undue exposint! 
to the sun, rain, nigiit air, long fasting, iniempe- 
ranee, unwholesome shore dutie«>, especially durin;^ 
tin* sirkly season, and upon the atteiiiion paid to 
the vari'iiiK regulation^ and preventive measun'S. 
.1 :ip;ia:i-l oflio, for which purp'i'.i.* an- The bad illects of iiniaining t )o long in port at 
•ipph •>: s lap ought to be alloweil; and j any one time (iiidipeiideiil of irregularities, of 
•1 cli.tii;:e tii< ir lioen and other clothes harlioiir iluties, p;u'ticulail\ after sunset, hs wi-ll us 
In iiiiny we;ithi'r, on being relie\i-d (luring his meridian power], cannot be loo slrongljT 
: dutv oil the d(.>ck hy tin: succeediitg ' advciled to by the commander of e\i-ry ship; and 
y sliii<ild take uiV their wet clothes, in- therefoiv a measun^ of the highest ini{Ku1aiu'e iu 
lepjiig ihiiii on, ar>d h ing down in them, the navy is the emplownent of negnxisand natives 
.- t> <■ .^\l\. to d<i. Two si:t!» of hammocks of the country, or at lea.st ini*n arcikslomed to the 

torrid zone, in wooding, watering, trHnsportiiiE' 
ston;"*, rigging, clearing, c.ii-eeiiing ships, fccc. ; an<l, 
in fine, in all .surh oerupations as iiii};ht huhjfcl 
the seaiin-n l«» exi-essive In at or noxiuus exhahi- 



b>.- p: -vided for thi'io. In fine pleasant 

iiiid ai':- [■ ih.-ir u<iu.il dmy is o\er, tin y 

i.(. d^'d ill any iiMioeent aiine-eniLiil 

' ■ ji III' if iiiind^, as well as bodies, in a 



.fwiit acioi'.y, and p'-rhaps none i<, tnore tions, v. Iiicii canm-t l.iil t" be idi^hly dangerous \y) 
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/J//' I ,'rf •■J « Uiiu:l'\ sjfc. 
i 4 li-.i .'--N ilie cii ^v 1 lit «!ii[)s are healthier 
:i '.il III- i" '\\\ aiil s re-.i<-, and llu In at 
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,'.\- III- « /.I -, ihiiii wh'ii r.iiiix II" 
1. '. :ii-k.i.l<; and llie\ Ili'lalU eni-iV 
'i. V II' II I..K- bliip il iiioored ui a ciiii- 
II-: I ill 1.' .Ill 111'- '■b -re, and l<>wiiid- 
:i i;--'.i\ gi'iinnd or bi.i;ii.int w.ili-i's, 
- i.i<-|i>ii d I I b • •'•-.ii I lit llie^e, and 

.III \'lK l.i.,i!. M .-:■ 19 i:f NOS'.N, 

: t . .1 .^ I I, :uj\ [. Ii 1-. liel'Aei li the 

I 'I'f- .III 111 Oiii-lillv, \iilill ill' \ 

1. il '>ii;ii d |<'i> I, t-i aiicli-'i' a 

. o.-ii ill- -til : I . .iiii) af t.ii' to 

■■■,■■». |>"--«''. .»>'d l.iki's, ,11 c. Ill 

- ' ,1 I -Vi -11 < lapiiOi's 'i^ ti.i II 

I ■ I , ■■< I:, n t h<' -liiji i-« I . a 
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- ' .' \.'fi II I'!: '. ••*'. 
'. li .1 d t I "ii'ii.o: to "lie b :iii 
i:ii .•ii<i o-.giii i«> hi- ad -pii-il t'.> 
r iis> i|'i- :i' I s irniii I :isiiin^. 



II. Ik I 

..€•■, > 

.■!!■■ ? :i I :i- -e III '■li -'lid 'i»* h-ji'-li d .it 
• ^•T, 'fV f.i > -l \ I ■•■•« il'l Jiill • I lb'- ^b)p, 



the hr '*th ot the u ia«-iiiiilated st ainaii. 

'I'll- piacliei- of hi aMiig d.iu n ves-i Is j.f war in 
i till- We^l ln<lii-s, in tn*- onliiiary rouiine of si-i-- 
. vice at least, caiin>t he imi liiL:h]y d«'pivcal«-d, as 
well tmni tin- • \c« ssi\c lati^ue and exertion it 
d.-in'(tids, as iKcau-i; il i<a process which rt-i(iiii-e% 
till- iio « \-ciiti'iii 1 ical sii nriiy, or, in other woril.s, 
a land tint is Inked, and thrnfuiv generally an 
uiili:-;iltli\ h:Mbiiiir. The in>tanc«-s of sivkin-ss 
ami iiioilality Irom the etrecis of cl< ariii;; a l-iiil 
hubl in ail ui.iie.dili\ harbour, are i>i > iiiimerousio 
be n|ii-(.iru'd. 

/;/.''/.nVi/.'/'j;». 
A *t>y priiiliiclivi- suiiice of ili-ease in warm 
cli:n:ti' ^ .iiii'ing sraiiH ii, is an iniini^ui-rate Um- ot 
ojiii iluiHiM and ki iiiieiiu il lii|<iiii'«, as liny an • too 
apt, wliilsl unil'-r a -lah- ol ii.Ikmi.iIiiiii, to t!ir-iw 
tin iiiM-Ue^ on the lial<- gr-iiind. uhie, pfili.ip,, 
ihi \ ll- • \p i^'-il li>r I I 'i:^ h lOi'- l>i ibi- iiill-ii lice ••l 
llie til-. I iill.ili -illi. l!i- li-.-^\ il- I- ■•! the I \i iiin;.', 
or till d.i:iip ( b.!lii:i; air "t iln* I i;^ht. I lie CiMii- 
man l.T ot a '-lo,i \i li • pa\ -^ .iMi-niion lo liie hi .ijih 
of hit I II ■.*, w ill ilii M 1 Ti- 1 .!v<' t \i i'y p'l^iiiib- pii - 
c.iiilion t'l pr- >i-nt lii-> im-n iruni liemg g'lijly i I :in 
( \i l-s^ iif ihi-i II i^'ii •■: and likt-w im th.ii tin i donut 



lie out 111 the Kpi n air, when oicivonie hy t.iligin: 

and haiil bih lur. 

rii> dilVi n III \oy:igi sof that cidebraii d naxiga- 
:(.«! nl iht- iir,\i>j.i'« -..ip .'US tiKiii coining tor, t'.i'^it.un (\>wk, a^ well as tli.tl ut the uutnUi- 
cabiH, stf« nijjf, un>l betw«.iii the ibck^, nale l^i I'erouse, "witowv^isuVAs yvosc >\vavV^ ^>»» 
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care and a proper regimen, seamen may be prc- 
senctl from the scurry and other discHses which 
have fornuTly bwn inseparable fi'om long sea 
voyages; and that thc^y cun thus suppoit the fatigues 
of the longest HHviga'tious in all climates, and un- 
der a burning buii. 

A'oxioiis vafwnrs. 

Smoking or fumiguting siiips with charcoal or 
sulphur, ib the most eflVctual means of killing all 
kinds of vermin, and is thcrefoi'e always i-esorled 
to; but it is recommended that no sailor nor boy 
be allowed to go under the decks until the hatches, 
and all the other openings, have been for thi*ee 
hours uncovered; in that time all noxious vapours 
M-ill be etTectually dissipated. 
Captain Cooh*8 niies fir preterving the Jiealth of 

teamen. 

t. The crew to be at three watches. The men 
will by this means have tims to shifl and dry 
themselves, ami get preltv wejl refreshed by sleep 
before called again to duty. When thei*e is no 
pressing occiision, seamen ought to be refreshed 
• with as much uninteniipted blt;cp, as a common 
day labourer. 

SJ. To have dry clothes to shift themselves after 

getting wet. — One of the officers to see that ever}' 

■ man, on going wet from his watch, be immediately 

shifted with diy clothes, and tlie same on going to 

^d. 

3. To keep their persons, hammocks, bedding, 
and clotlies, clean and dry. — This commander 
made his men pass in review before hini, one day 
in eveiy week, and saw that they had changed their 
linen, and wei-e as neat and clean as cireunist:tnues 
-would admit, lie hail also every <lay the luun- 
mocks carried on the bt>oms, or some other airy 
l>art of the ship, unlashed, and the bedding tho- 
roughly shaken and aired. \V hen the weather 
prevented the hammocks being auTied on deck, 
they were constantly taken tiown, to make rooom 

•for the fires, the sweeping, and other operations. 
When posbihle, fresh wati'r was always allowed to 
the men to wash their clollies, ab soap will not mix 
with sea-water, and linen >\abhed in brine never 
thoroughly dries. 

4. To keep the bhip clean between decks. 

5. To have frequent liies between «lecks, and 
at the bottom of the well. — Captain Cook's luelhud 
was to have iron pots with dry wooti, which he 
burned between decks, in the well, and other parts 
of the ship; tluring whicli lime, some of the crew- 
were employe*! in lubhing, with canvas or oakum, 
evei*)' pjH-t that had the least damp. Wliere the 
heat' Iroiu the stoves did not rea<lily absorb the 
moisture, loggerheads, healed red hot, and laid on 
sheets oi" iron, speedily ellected the purpose. 

6. Proiier attention to be paid to the ship's coi>- 
pers, to keep them clean and free from \erdigri8. 

7. The fat that is boiled out of the salt beef or 
pork, never to be gi\en to the people. 

8. The men to be allowed plenty of fresh water, 
at the ship's return to i»urt; ti»e water remaining on 
board to l»e staileil, an*l fresh water from the shore 
to be taken in its room. 

Hy means of the above regulations, (in addition 
to rules relative to temperance; and supplying the 
crews us much as possible with fivsh meat and 
vegetables), this celehrateil navigator performed a 
voyage of upwards of ihi-ee years, in every climate 
of the globe, w iih the loss of only one mau. 
To obtain fresh -water from the sea. 
The method of obtaining fresh water from the 
sea by distillation, was introduced into the English 
nary in the year 1770, by L)r lr%inj^, fur which he 
obtained a iKirliamenlary reward ot jBStKXK 
in order to give a clear notion of Dr Irving 's 
method, let us suppose a teakettle to be made 



without a spout, and with a hole in the lid, in the 
place of the knob; the kettle being filled with ses- 
water, the fresh vapour, which arises from the 
water as it boilH, will issue through the hole in 
the lid; into that hole fit the mouth of a tobacco 
pipe, letting the stom have a little inclination 
downwards, then will the vapour of fresh wster 
Uike its course through the stem of the tube, aiil 
may be collected by titling a proper vessel to its 
end. 

This would be an apt rcnresentation of Drlrr- 
ing's contrivance,- in which he has luted or adapted 
a tin, iron, or tinned copper tube, of suitable di- 
mensions, to the lid of the common kettle usedfcf 
boiling the provisions on board a ship; the frrdi 
vapour which arises from boiling sea-water in the 
kettle, passes, as by common distillation, throu{;h 
this tube into a hogshead, wliich ser\'es as a reoeir- 
er; and in order that the vapour may be readily 
condensed, the tube is kept cool by being constsnl* 
ly wetted with a mop dipped ii) cold sea water. 
The waste water miming from the mop, may be 
cairied off by means of two boaiils nailed logelW, 
like a spout. Dr Irving particularly remarks, that 
only three-fourths of the sea- water shrnild be di>- 
tilled; the brine is then to be let off and the cop|KT 
replenished, as the water distilled from the rentain- 
ing concentrated brine is found to have a disagnreit- 
ble taste; and as the failher continuation of the 
distillation is apt to be injurious to the vessels. 
When the water begins to boil, likewise, tlie va- 
pour should be allowed to pass freelv for a minute; 
this will effectually cleanse the lube, and upper 
part of the boiler. 

To rentier sea-water capable of -wasiting^ linen. 

It is well known that sea-water cannot be en- 
ployed for washing clothes. — It i-efuses to «liwi»l« 
soap, and possesses all the properties of hard 
water. 

This is a great inconvenience to seamen, whose 
allowance of fresh wa\jt*r is necessarily limitinl, 
and it prevents them from enjoying many of I hose 
comforts of cli*anliness which contribute not a liltlc 
to health. The inetlKxl of removing this defect is 
exceedingly simple, and by no means expensive. 
It has lately l)een pointed out by i)r Mitchell, of 
New York: — Droi) intn sea-water a solution of 
soda, or potash. It will become milky, in consc- 
(pience of the decomposition of the enilhy suits, 
and the pte.cipitatinn of the earths. This a'dtliiioii 
renders it soft, and capable of washing. Its milki- 
ness will have no injurious eft'ect. 
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THien a wan fills overboareL 
The instant an alarm is given that a man is 
overboard, the ship's helm should be put down, 
and she should be hove in slays; a lun eooji or 
other object that can lloat should also l»e llirown 
o\erbo.ini as near the man as possible, wilh a rojie 
tied to it, and cai*efnlly kept siglil of, as it will 
prove a beacon, towards which the boat may pull 
as soon as lowered down. A primary object is, 
having a boat reatly to lower ilowii at a moment's 
notice, which should be hoisted up at the stern if 
most convenient; the lashings, tackle, Kc. to be 
always kept clear, and a nnhler, liller, and spare 
spar, to be kept in lur. WUvu dark, alie bliould 
not be without a lanthorn and a compass. 

There shonhl also be kepi in her a rope w iih a 
running bowline, ready to fix in or to throw to the 
person in danger.. Coils of small i-ope, with nui- 
ning bowlines, shoulil aUo be kept in the chains, 
(quarters, an<l ab.sft, rea«ly to throw ov<*r, as it most 
generaUy occur?, that men pass close to tJic ship's 
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■ide, and have oflcn been miraculously saved by 
diugiog to i*upoR. 

l/fwttifiz of a boat. 

If ft pci*snii !ilio<ii(l tail out of a boat, or tlichout 
Dpsrt by };oiii^ fuiil of a rnhlc, ^c. or siiuuld lie 
fall off tbir (piays, or iitdrnl ftdl into niiv Muter, 
fioin wliicli lit? raiinot i>\ti*ic:tti' hiius^-U', f)Ut \\\\\9>\. 
'vait Koiiic littlt* tiiifj t'lir :i!«sist:iiu-(' — liati Ik* pit- 
^clicf i>f Diiiiil t iir)ii»li to \vhi|) off Ills li;it, aii<l hold 
it by ill*' brim, plrtriii^ his finj;<M-s witliiii side of 
tlii: crow II, (top iipu-;irds) lir would be uldc, by 
tiii4 nut hod, to keep his innutb :thov(> water till 
k^vi'^iance bliould rt'aeh hiin. It often hap^tcnslhat 
dani^iT is appn-lieiidt*il long bcfoitr we are in\oUed 
ID the fRTiJ, aUboii|;h tliere may be time ennii^i 
to prcitare this, oraiiopt any other method. Tra- 
^rllens in foi*dinp^ rivern at unknown foi*d% or 
nhrrc shallows are deceitful, mi^ht make use uf 
this method with advanta^^e. 

Cork waistcoats. 

PrOTide a cork waistcoat, composod of four 
pieces, two for the bivast and two for the back, 
each pretty near in hMi«:tli and breadth to (he quar- 
ters of a waistcoat witlinul flaps; the whole is to lie 
eovered with coarse canvass, with two holes to put 
Uie arms lhrniij;h. There must be a space left f>e- 
twecii the two back piece:!, nnd the &:inie JH-twixt 
each back and biva^t piece, that they may fit the 
. ca»ier to the boily. }U this means the uai^iciat 
is n{M-ii only bet'<<rc, ami may In* fastened on the 
Wf.'irvr by -trijij**!; i-r if it should be th(Mi!;ht inonr 
scviin-, with bui-kU s and hatht-r sli-a[)'<. This 
W3ii«tc>xit may lie ina«le up for fi\«"nr *ii\ shilliii};!*. 

If thi.se who use the fca iM-casinnally, and «*spe- 
ci.illv thnfc* Hho uiv obli;;i'd to lie alinuM con- 
Maiitly (hi-n*, were to use thi-S4; wai^tenats, it 
wiifiM Im: uc&t to iiiipobbibiu that Uiey should be 
druwiicd. 

Further ftuumn. 

It will likewise: he proper to pn*pare an oil skin 
^?i oil ^iiiii>; III s< a, for a lenipnraiT supply of 
pTi^isions, ill case of shipwrei-k. If sudd«-Mly 

Clnn^'d intii the water, and iinahle to swim, it will 
ft Ui.-4:e»s.iiT to kce]» th<' handii an<l arms tiiuler 
thr water— few aninrils In-iie^eaiKtlile of drowiiin;;, 
n«in^ to (heir iiubility to lift Uieir fore le);sover 
tlfT-ir^cads. 

The K'lf, ther*'fr»rp, bcinp necessarily immersed 
ia the water, th«- diffi'rrnce between the s^»ecifie 
paii^y <if the aiiiinil nnd the water, is snniri"nt to 
<;mMi: it t'l k<-i p its n >strili and mouth above the 
*«t'r, atnl lh«T'f»»re it is not MifVmai*--! Iiv the 
£'ii<!, hilt brt athes fiifly. Hut man, on the con- 
trary . b'-iii;; aide t>) lift his hands over his head, 
V.A i--fi«nilly d'fini; so in case of lids accident, his 
KiriiS aiiil ariiis uiakr up the iliifiTeiMM' in specirii* 
|-u\ity. »ri(l liis lii-:id, iiiip*. Ih'd \i\ the wi'i;;ht of 
Li* himls aiid arms Ih I'lu thi* uat^-r, his body fills. 
Slid h*- w riiiis' «(Oriitly cli'iki-tl and sntrocati'd. The 
nnwdy th« rrluit; i«, v.\ all smh cas<'S, to k«"ep 
d'Vii thi* himU aiid arins. and as a fmiher si-i-ii. 
rtT. (i ait with thihi iiiii!>r aii«t a^rain-t tin' wati-r. 
It >ill tli> n )i«: iii«pi«'<i!di t'l ^iiik, iinli-st the wii^hl 
f/rl^het or otli r litciittistaiict s operate ti) the 
fn/r irj . 

7"'' tnariw if>-*iirrr. 
The nn'me H;i»tiri r is in.idi' in the form of a 
pidl'-. rt .1 pr-M'T dtaiiM"t«r to lit th" hi'dy, and 
i:i iiitif . Sj- : id. e -tiijii-i il <if ah iiM .i'"! oM lavi'iii 
«'T\t. SUM 1^ u-i'io a sfr.iir.; twin*', will hi-lnd to- 
p-di»r«iiti liwiT'inl, cixiTid wii!i r:iti\:iSH. and 
(Vitit I III '.il VI ai t-i mak<' it water-pro •!'. Two 
IS|ir« i(f cp!*-, ah lOt two fei t l-t'i^, aix- tasti'iicd 
latlir bark uf ilir* };in]l<' with I'Mps at the ends. 
Aaglhrr V»\*>' tir cnnl of the samt* leii'.'th, ha\in}; a 
hw aorkt sinuiie to the midille of it, is covered 
MBvaM lointed. A juii oi hard ho^, llirw 
:S U 
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inches lonn; and half an Inch In diameter, is fatt- 
ened to the fmnt of the ginlle by a tape or eord, 
about thivo inches lon*;^. To use the speneer, it 
should be slidden from the feet elose iip to the arms; 
the (npes or cords an^ to be brought one over caek 
shniddcr, and fastened by the loops to the pin: 
iho^^ between the leg^s arc to be fastened to tlie 
other pin. A person ilius equipped, though unao* 
qMaioted with swimming, may safelv trust himself 
to the waves; for hn will float, head and shoulders 
above water, in any storm, and by paddling with 
hi's hand-^, may I'nsily g!iin the 81101*0. Such a spen« 
eer may also be made of cork shavings put iolo ft 
long canvass bag. 

It has also lie^n suggested, that every part of the 
usual dress of the s:tilor should he made with ft 
view of presen'ing his life, in cases of accident; and 
for this piirposi: that a quantity of cork sliavinga 
or clippings should Ih* quilted into his jacket about 
the collar and neck, between the outside and in« 
side lining: or as a belt, of considerable breadth 
across the back and shoulders, then princiimllj 
omitted under the arms, and reaumed over thb 
chest !in<I stomach, yet not so much as to create in- 
conveiiieiice. If in these, and other parts of hit 
dress, so much cork could commodiousiy lie woric^ 
ed, as would give the' sailor an opportunity of re* 
covering hiuiM-lf, and making use of his own pow. 
ers in cases i/f contingency, many valuable livei 
might be saved. 

Jiiimbofi habit. 

The bamboo habit is nn invention of the Cliineic, 
by thi* us** (if uhicli, a |H-rson unskilled id the art 
of swiinining, ma) easily keep himself above water. 
The Chiiii-se merchants, \vlu*n going on a voyage, 
are said :dways to [truvide theiiiselveK with this 
niiiiple apiiJinitUM, to sa\e their lives in cases of 
danger from shipurcck. It is constrticted by nlae* 
iiig four bamboos hori/.onlally, twobelore, and two 
hehiiid the hixly of each person, so that tliey pro* 
ject ahoMl twen'ty-iight inches; tliese ai^e crossed oa 
e.ifli side by two nihiM's, and the w hole pro[)erIjr 
secoi-ed« h-a\iiig an iiiti-rniediate sp.ice for the 
hotly. When thus forne-d, tin- fK'rson in danger 
slips it o\er his head, ami ties it si*eiiivly to the 
waist, by which simple means he caimot iK>ssiblj 
sink. 

7% cj'fn'rafr ft^*xonxfrnm broken ice. 

I>1 two or mor«' p«'r..,ins hold a nqn* or ropes, 
at both ends, stii-lriti d over the broken ice; SO that 
the drowning person in.iv catch hold of it. 

I'h-'llf' h'Hlt. 

l*he life-boat is gmt rally thirty feet long, and 
in form much re-embling a common Greenland 
b->at, excrpi tlu' bottom, which is much flatter. Slio 
is liniMl with cm-k, iii'^ide and outside of the giin-> 
waif, a)>oiit two fe< t in breiidth, and the seats un* 
di-ntt atli are filli'il with cork also. 

She is roMrd hv ten mm, double bsnked, and 
stri-i-ed hy two mm with oars, one at each end, 
liuth eiiiU' Im log alikr. I*'»n^ p«»les are {irovidcd 
for th*- men, to ki>* p thi- hoat fri>m heiii^ driven 
lir«>aii>iil«- to tin- shoir, eillur in going ofl'or land- 
ing* Ab'iot six imiHS from the lower pfiles, it 
ini-rea^'-s in ih-iMii-t<-r, so as to form a flat surfaCa 
ariint ih<- s lod. The wi i^ht uf the cork used is 
the hoat i-. ahout «im-ii cut. 

Shi- draws \iry liuh- watrr.and when full isabla 
t>> earrv tui-n'v p<>iph-. The bo:tt is able to con- 
t«-nd a;;:iiiist the must tn-iiiendouH s«*a and broken 
w:it>r: and i.i-\fi-, in any one instance, lias sha 
f.iileil in hiiTi'^ing tin- en-w in distress into a plaea 
of s:ifi-tv. The im-n ha\e lio dread ingoing ofT 
w ith hii' in the hi^hi st si-a and bniken water: eork 
jackets weiv pn>\lded for till' in; but their oonfi- 
Vidrnce in Uie boskl \\ M> ^^w\,>iMlL^vei ^^ wi^^m" 
U.e.n. ^ ^ 
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The luecess attending this expedient for dimin- 
i^ingr the number of nnhappj individuals almost 
dail/lost in a watery grave, appears to have been 
more than equal to the most sanguine exi>ectations 
formed of its utility; and tlie gi^ obieet in view, 
▼iz. the safety of tliosc person^ who nazard their 
own security to preserve otiiers, has been fully ac- 
eomplisht^d. 

Si\f(S and reatUly constructed life-boat. 

In April, I806, a model of a life-l)oat was exhi- 
bited before the Royal Humane Society, which may 
be put together, in the space of half an hour, in any 
ease of shipwreck, and which cannot sink or over^ 
set, let the sea run ever so high. All that is neces- 
sary to be provided is, a keel or plank of any con- 
venient length, and a few pigs of iron, such as 
vessels usually carry, out for bulast The officers 
of the ship are to take care to keep two or three 
empty water-casks, perfectly tight, the bung-hole.s 
eorked up, and a piece of tin or leather nailed 
over them. These casks are to be lashed with 
ropes to tlie keel, along witli the pigs of iron for 
ballast; and any spare poles or spars may be also 
lashed to the sides, so as to give the rail the form 
of a vessel, and at each end to make a lodgement 
for the men. Atiy of the square sails of the ship 
wjU form a Ing-suil, and may speedily be adapted 
to tlie new life-boat, and a strong and broad spar 
may be lashed on as a rudder. 

jinot/ier. — Let a qtianllty of ballast, even more 
than what is commonly used for sailing, be laid in 
the bottom of the boat, over this lay bags filled 
with cork, prepared for die purpose, and numbered 
according to their places, and if considerably 
higher than tlie gunwales so much the better; a sail 
or part of one folded may be thrown over from 
stem to stern, to combine and unite the several 
parts; and lastly, the whole is to be secured to- 

f ether by passing ropes by so many turns as may 
e deemed sufficient, round and round over the 
gunwales and under the keel, and these, if neces- 
sary, may be hitched by a turn or two taken 
lengthwise*. 

Every person either on board or holding by the 
boat, so prepared, may be absolutely certain of 
beine carried safe through any breach whatever. 

Wnen no such preparation of cork has been 
made, the following is proposed as a substitute: 

Let a quantity of ballast, as coals in canvass, be 
secured in its place, as well as eircumstanccs will 
admit; then take an empty water cask (beer cask, 
or any others that are tight) and fill the boat with 
them, and if the bilge of Uie cask rises considerably 
higher than the gunwales, it will be so much the 
better; let a sail then be thrown in to jam the cask 
and ballast in their places, as well as to combine 
and anile the several parts by covering all fore and 
afl; and lastly, let the whole be iHshcrTund secured 
together, in the manner above stated. It is be- 
lieved the boat in this trim would always continue 
upright on her keel, lie lively i^nd buoyant on the 
wfltcr, and have sufficient efficacy to suppoit the 
erew of any ordinaiy vessel, till drifted within their 
own depth. 

It frequently happens that after men have gained 
the shore, they iterish of cold for want of dry 
clothes. As a remedy for this, every man should 
try to secure one or two flannel or woollen shirts, 
by wrapping them up tightly in a piece of oiled 
doth or silk; and to euai^ against tearing, the last 
might be covered wiUi canvass, or inclosed in a tin 
box. 

Further method of presenuition in cases of thip^ 

vrecks. 
Itbein^ the great object, in cases of shipwreck, 
to eatMhhah • ooiwnunication betwixt tl^ vessel 
ttMf Ckc ifaore with iht least possible deby, varioq^ u' 



methods have been inyenttd and pointed out for 
this purpose. 

A common paper kite launched from the yessel, 
and driven by the wind to the shore has been sup- 
posed capable of conveying a piece of packthread, 
to which a larger rope might be attached aDd^:awfl 
on board. 

A small balloon, raised by rarified air might be 
made to answer the same purpose. 

A sky rocket, of a large diameter, hat also beea 
considered as capable of an equal service, and, in- 
deed, this method seems the best; for besides the 
velocity of the discharge, could it be brought to act 
during tlie night, it must both point oat the ntos- 
tion of the ship, and the direction that the line 
took in flying ashore. 

Usejxd fUnts when a leak it spnmg. 

\Vlien a vessel springs a leak near her bottom, 
the water, enters with all the force given bytl» 
weight of the column of water without, which foree 
is in proportion to the difference of the level be- 
tween the water without and that within. It enters 
therefore with more force at first, and in greater 
quantity than it can afterwards, when the water 
within is higher. The bottom of the vessel, too, 
is narrower, so that the same quanti^ of water 
coming into that narrow part, rises faster than 
when the space for it is larger. This helps to 
ten'ify. But as the quantity entering is less and 
less, as the surfaces without and within become 
more nearly equal in lieight,' the pumps that coold 
not keep the water from rising at first, might after- 
wards be able to prevent its rising higher, and the 
people might have remained on board in safetjr, 
without hazarding themselves in an open boat oa 
the wide ocean. 

Besides the greater equality in the height of the 
two surfaces, there may sometimes be other causes 
that retanl the farther sinking of a leaky vessel. 
The rising water within may arrive at quantities of 
light wooden works, empty chests, and particularly 
empty water casks, which, fixed so as not to flost 
themselves, may help to sustain her. Many bodies 
which compose a ship^s cargo may be specifically 
lighter than water: all these, when out of water, 
are an additional weight to that of the ship, and she 
is in proportion pressed deeper in the water, but 
as soon as these bodies arc iinmei*scd, tliey weigh 
no longer on the ship: but, on the contrary, if fixed, 
they help to support her in proportion as they are 
specifically liehter than tlie water. 

Temporary nautical pump. 

Captain I..eslie, of tlie George and Susan, in a 
voyage from North America to Stockholm, adopt- 
ed an excellent mode of emptying water from nis 
ship's hold, when the crew were insufficient to per^ 
form that duty. About 10 or 12 feet above the 
pump, he rii^pjed out a spar, one end of which pro- 
jccte<l ovcrliiKird, while the oUier was fastcncti, as 
a lever, to the machincr\' of the pump. To the 
end which projected overboard, was suspended a 
water-butt, hulf full, but corked down: so that 
when the coining wave raised the butt-end, the 
other end depres^jod the piston of the pump; but 
at the retiring of the wave, this was reversed, for, 
by the weight of the butt, tiie piston came up ag^in, 
and witli it tlie water. Thus, without the aid of 
the crew, the ship's hold was cleared of tlie w:iter 
in a few hours. 

Another. — When a vessel springs a leak at sea, 
which cannot be discovered, instead oT exhausting 
the crew by continual working at the pumps, they 
may form, with veiy little trouble, a machine to 
discharge the wattrr, which will work itself, with- 
out any assistance fix>m the hands on board. 

Let a spar, or spare top-maat, be eut to the 
length of eight or ten feet, or more, aoaordius ^ 
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llie nze of the Teaacl; mortice four holes through 
the thickest end, through whioli run four oars, fix- 
ing them tight, exiictlj in the middle. To the four 
handles nail on four blades, (made of staves) the 
■ize of the other ends, which will furm a very good 
water wlieel if the oars be strong: tht:n fix into the 
opposite end wlut is commonly cidl<;d a crank: 
tlie in^n handle of a grindstone would suit extreme- 
ly well: if this is not to he had, any strong bur of 
iron mar be bent into tliat form, wcdgin;j^ it tight 
to prevent its twisting round. Then nail up a new 
pair of chaps on the fore part of the pimip, for a 
new handle to be fixed in, whieh will point with 
its outer end to the bow of the vessel; this handle 
vill be shoit on the outside, hut as long on the in- 
si«le as the diameter of the bore of tlie pump will 
admit, iu order that the spear may be pluii'^ed the 
deeper, and of course the longer stroke. The 
haoille must be larger enough to have a slit sawed 
up it, sufficient to admit a »tave edgeways, which 
KUrt be faHtcncd with a strong iron pin, on which 
it mar work. The lower end of the stave mubl 
be bored to admit the round end of the crank; 
then fix the shall, w ith the oars (or arms) over the 
gimwale, on two ci*otchets, one spiked to the gun- 
wale, and the other near the pnmp, cutting in the 
shaft a circular n<>tch, as well to make it run ea- 
■itr, by lessening the friction, as to keep the whole 
Meady. A bolt is now to be fixed in each crotchet 
elii»e'arrr the thaft, to keep it from rising. As 
•oun as the wheel touches tlic water it will turn 
r»und, and the crank, by means of the stave fixed 
00 its vod, will work the handle of the pump. 
'Jo fvndrr the tinhing of a thip impor.»ibU\ 
Aecording to the prest-nt plan of shiii-building, 
in case of leakM at sea, which cannot be kept under 
by numpinc, the ships and crews must iiievitalily 
be lust, to tlie great affticlion and loss of ihousanifs 
of f«milit*s. In order to prevent such accidents in 
foiure, which hitherto have been too common, a 
gentJirnian, of the name of Williams, suggests an 
euy arraiigement, which, if univers;tlly adopted, 
titn under the worxl ciirum stances, will enable 
the crew to save not only themselves, but the ship 
uA cargo likewise: — 

It is, tliMt every sliip should lie divided into four 
CifUal comi»anmeiits, with partitions nf stiirici<'nt 
Mrragtii; the pruhahility, in case of a le:kk ii, that 
il«ould take place in one nf them; and allowing 
il ti fill, the safety of the ship wmild not be enilan- 
pnrd, for 3-4 of the cargo would remain untlam- 
•{til. Tu prove this, we will suppuv; a vesst'l of 
Oiir bufMlrcd tons bO divided, (though the plan is 
SI h;>plicahle to a ship of one thouhand t'>iis as a 
cmai htutt) and, that one of the compiutmenls fill- 
ed with wiiter: this would not increase her weight 
Bore than from six to eight tons, from the cargo 

C*uiiikly occiipying tiie s^iace, and reilucing her 
ivancy about one-third. The samtr effect would 
Iskt tiLice, was »lie sent out uf yorX wiih only one- 
Wih uf hiT hull above water, though \esseU are 
B4rc Cfinunoiily sent out with ont-thinl, and even 
^orr. FArki'ls, as they rarry little or no cargo, 
^J with saicty be divided into llinrc compart- 
B^tL In cases of fire the uflvuniagr is Oipially 
^ttcwi, as any of the (punters might be inundated 
««« lafctr. 
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BITHIN'U. 

»ht o/" * .vim rnin .7. 
It hftt been obiervi Q lietoii*, that men atT drown- 
i'hy raiuDf tbeir anns above llie water; tlu: un- 
^ud vcifllt of which depresses the head: all 
ivr laiiMJa hate neither motion nor abiiity to 
Mhi iteilv ■■now; maul, therefore, fwiiu ua* 
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turally. ^Vhen a ronn therefore falls into deep 
water, he Mrill rise to Uie surface, and continue 
there; if he docs not elevate his hands. If he move 
his hands under the water in any manner he ph'ases, 
his head will rise so high as to allow him liberty 
to breathe; and if 1ie move his legs, as in the act 
of walking, (or rather of walking up stairs), hia 
slioulders will rise above the water, so that he may 
use IcbS exertion with his hands, or apply them to 
other purposes. These plain directions arc recom- 
mended to the attention of those who have not 
learned to swim in their youth, and they will, if 
attended to, be found higiUy advantageous iu pre- 
stTving life. 

If a person falls into the water, or gets out of 
his depth, and cannot swim — and if he wishes to 
drown himself, let him kick and sfdash as vio- 
lently as possible, and he will soon sink. On the 
contrary, if impressed with the idtra that he it 
lighter than the water, he avoids all violent action, 
and calmly hut ste.idily strives to refrain fronf 
dniwing in his breath whilst under the water, and 
keeps liis head niised as much as possible; and 
gently, but cooi^Unitly, moves his hands and feet 
in a proper diivclion, then? will be a gi-eat pniha- 
bility of his k<'e|)iiig afhnit until some aid airivei. 
Ci'timp hi batMntf. 

F«)r the cure of the ci*anip, when swimming, th 
Franklin I'ecommendsa vigoi'ous and violent shock 
of the part alfecteil, bv sud<lenly and forcibly 
stretching out the leg, wliieh should be darted out 
of the water, into the air, if nossible. 
J'recnutiom in Initfiing. 

Never ventui'c into cold water, wlien the body 
is mneh heat'-d. 

I)r Fnuiklin relates an instance, within his own 
knowledge, of four young men, who, having work- 
ed at harvest in the heat of the day, with a view 
of refrc'shing themsi.lves, plunged into a spring of 
cold water; two died upon the s|>ot, a third t)i« 
next morning, and the fourth recovered with great 
difltculty. 

He very canfid where you bathe, even though 
ever so good a sw i miner, h st there should be weedf 
to entangle the feet, or any thiii<; else to endanger 
life. It is by the neglect of this precaution that 
many good sw immers expose themselves to greater 
danger than those who cannot swim at all; their 
verv' expeiint'ss thus iH-coming fatal to them, by 
tempting them into places wheit: their destruction 
is inevitable. 

Scd-hatJuug. 

The use of the tepid salt water bath, or indeed 
of sea-batliing itsilf, when the water is warm, 
(that is,) between G<> and KU degives of heat, is in 
inaiiv cases henetieiul, when a colder temperatura 
would be decidedly injurious. 

It may he Kitibfactor}' to know, that in situations 
distant from the shor«>, when* M-a-wnter cannot be 
li:td, artificial wa-water, m:ide by dissolving 4 Ibt. 
of hay-s:dl in IG g:dloiis of fn-sli water, possesses 
all the pro|K-rties of the w:iti-r of the M'a, a tnuill 
poitiun of »ulph:<te nf ma;;nesia excepted. 
TUr shoTcrr-fiath. 

The cold sliower-baih is less nhirmiiig to ner- 
vous pi-r^oiet, anil less lia'il ■ to piodiice cramps, 
thiiii e.ihl iniiiuT<*i(iti; it iii.iv Im- ri>i.«>iileretl as the 
he:«t aiid s-.tfi-tl iit'Ki'- rif r >l'l IciiliinL", and is re- 
coniMii'iuh il in iiiUMy m rvout cuntplMiiilk. 

li has ul>o atVurdi-d i'eli« f in s<iiiie ease i of in- 
sanity. 

Suhhiitutt' f'lr (1 */j9wyt hnth, 

AVh* re till KiiMiig 111 i'\pfuse is an object, it may 
be efli-clo.illy ans«ti-id by filling n common water* 
ing iM>l y>'\\\\ cnM wulrv.' I>*\. v\ve v^**^*^ vX'wii- 
dnsMtttl upim a tt«H»\, «\v\ckv wxs^^ W ^a**!^ ^'^^^ 
lar|c Uih, anA \ct tikc Wxt^XI \x<a *«*- iwqKS.,>- 
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•pread over the shoulders as loosely as possible. 
Now pour the water from the pot over the patienl^s 
tead, face, neck, shoulders, and all parts of the 
nodj, progressively down to the foet, until the 
whole has been thoroughly wetted. 

A large sponge may, in some measure, be sub- 
stituted for the shower bath; particularly in affec- 
tions of the head, which a||ise from intemperance, 
Ikight watching, study, or other perplexity. Head- 
ache, from these causes, will he greatly alleviated 
by wiping the top and fore-part of the head with 
a sponge frequently dipped in water. The cold j 
thus produced wilj^ check the determination of | 
blood to tlie head, and has often been known to 
prevent delirium and insanity. 

The tepid-bath. 

On immersing the body in a tepid-bath, whicli 
takes its range from 85 to 95 dc^'es, no striking 
sensation cither of heat or cold is felt. But a per- 
son much chilled, will, on entering the teiiid-bath, 
feel the water warm, while another, who had been 
heated by exercise, will find it insensibly cold. 

The tepid-bath is attended with several advan- 
tages: the surface of the skin is, by it, freed from 
that scaly matter, which always collects more or 
less in the healthiest person; the portrs of the skin, 
thus being free, the natural perspiitition is pro- 
moted, the limbs are rcn(lci*cd supple, and any 
atifTness, which may have been produced by exer- 
tiuo, or fatigue, is removed. Such iinmersiou has 
been found to allay thirst; a proof that a (luautitv 
of water is absorbed, and enters the body tlirough 
the skin. 

The tepid-bath seems the best adapted to the 
purposes of cleanliness and healthy cxeix:isc. To 
delicate females, and young ciiildren, it is of pri- 
mary importance. Nothing can be moit; absurd 
than the common practice of motheh and nurses 
in washing children, no matter how sickly or un- 
well, with cold water, under the idea of lu-acwig 
the constitution: whereas, the use of tepid water 
alone, is not only the most a^reeahltt, but the most 
proper fluid to excite the energies of the system 
lu young children. 

Aflusion with tepid water has generally the 
aame result, except, that if the body continue ex- 
posed to the air after tlic ati'iision, a sensation of 
cold is produced, which ought to he avoi(U:d, by 
wiping diy the upper part of ihe body, wliilst the 
lower extremities are still covered with water. 

There can be little doulit, that iuiman existence, 
by tepid bathing, temperance, and proper exercise, 
may ho made more agreeable, and also be pi*o- 
longed. 



GSNTOIL RULES FOR PRCflKRVINO LITE AND HEJLLTn. 

Sir R. Phillips's rules. 

1. Rise early, and never sit up lute. 

2. Wash the whole bo«iy every morning with 
cold water, by means of a large sponge, and rub 
it di-y with a rough towel, or scinib the wliolc body 
for ten or fiftt^en minutes with flesh brushes. 

3. Drink wat<!r generally, and avoid excess of 
spirits, wine, and fermented liquors. 

4. Keep the body open by the free tise of the 
syringe, and remove superior obstructions by ape- 
rient pills. 

5. Sletrp in a room which has free access to the 
open air. 

6. Keep the hea<l cool by washing it when neces- 
sary with cold water, and abate feverish and in- 
flammatory symptoms when they arise by perse- 
rering ^illness. 

7. Cotreet i^mptoms of plethora and indigestion 
bj eating wad winking less per diem for a few days. 



8. Never eat a hearty rapper, espeeiallT of ini« 
raal food; and drink wine, spirits, and oeer, if 
these are necessary, only after dinner. 
J)r Boerhaave's rules. 
This great man left, as a legacy to the world, 
the following simple and unerring directions for 
preserving health; thev contained the sum and sab- 
stance of his vast professional knowledge, during 
a long and useful life: — ** Keep the feet warm; the 
head cool; and the body open." — If these were 
generally attended to, the physician^s aid woold 
seldom be i*equired. 

ClotJiing. 
To adapt the dress with a scnipnlous nicc^ to the 
flucttiations of temperature e\'eiy day, would in- 
deed require such minute attention as hardlj anr 
person can bestow: but every person may comply 
with the general rules of clothing, as far as not to 
lay aside too early the dress of the winter, nor to 
retain that of the summer too late; from a neglect 
of which prcc.iotion thousands of lives are evcrr 
year sacrificed to mortality. The i»erfeclion of 
dress, considered merely as such, is to fit without 
fettering the body. 

.mr. 
Nothing is more pernicious than the air of s 
place where a numerous body of people are col- 
lected together within doors; especially if to the 
bivath of the crowd there he added the vapours of 
a multitude of candles, and the consumption of the 
vitid air by fires in proportion. Hence it happens, 
I that persons of a delic:ite constitution are liable to 
become sick or faint in a place of this kind. These 
ought to avoid, as much as possible, the air of great 
towns; which is also peculiarly hurtful to the asth- 
matic and consumi>tive, as it is likewise to hysteric 
women, and men of weak nerves. Where such 
people cannot always live without the verge of 
great towns, they ought, at least, to po out as often 
as tlicy can into the open air, and, it possible, paw 
the night in tlic wholesome situation of the suburbi. 

Ventiliition. 
Air that has long stagnated becomes extrcmelr 
unwholesome to bivalhe, and often immediately 
fatal. Such is that of mines, wells, cellars, &c 
I'qople ought therefoit; to be veiy cautious in en- 
tering places of this description uhich have been 
long shut up. The air ot some hospitals, jail*, 
ships, fecc. partHkesof the same unwholesome and 
pernicious nature; and they ought never to be des- 
titute of ventilators — those useful contrivances for 
expelling foul, and inti*oducing fresh air into iu 
place, riie s:mie may he sai«l of all places where 
numbers of people are crowded togetner. 

It is foimd that most plants have the property 
of correcting had air within a few hotirs, when 
they are exi»ost:d to the light of the sun; but that, 
on the contniry, during the night, or in the shade, 
they coiTupl the common air of the atmosphere- 
Hence it is a «lang<Tous practice to have shrubs if* 
an apartment that is slept in. 

Vrntihitiim of churches. 
Both in public and private buildings there ai"^^ 
eiTors committed, uhicli ullectin an extniordiu.^i*'^ 
degree the saluhrity of the air. Churches aix* sel- 
dom open above once a week; they are never \ei » 
tilated l»y fires, and rarely by opening the wiiulo*^^ 
while, to render the air of them yet more unwholt?^ 
some, little or no utti-nlion is paid to keeping ther ^ 
clean. The cnnsecpience of which is, that ther S 
are damp, musty, and apt to pro>e hurtfid to pec:^' 



pic of weak constitutions; and it is a common r^^ 
mark, that a person cannot pass tlirough a larg^^ 
church or catnedi*al, even in summer, without ^ 
strong sense of c(»olnes8. ' 

Ventilation of houses. 
The \g;c«aA uttculvon paid' to making houses elos 
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mod wtrm, thongh &p|»arcnt1j veil adapted to the 
comfort of the inhAbitants, is by no means liivouni- 
hlr to health, iinU'SS care be taken evei-v <lav to 
admit fi'esh :iir by (he m hiilows. Sona-tinies it uiny 
be (iro|M'r lo ni»ke ik«c of what is called piuupiug 
the room, or moving; the <loor baeku-anl and for- 
w»nl for some miiiities tnpether. The iiraclice of 
ni»kin<; the beds carlv in the dav, however it niav 
suit convenience or delicacy, is donbtless impro- 
|HT. It would he mnch belter lo turn them down, 
and expose them lo the influence of the air admit- 
ted by the windows. 

For many persons to sleep in one room, as in 
the ward of a honpitul, is hurtful to health; and 
it i« si-arcely a le&s injurious cuHioni, though often 
|»niclist'd by thoMc Mtho have splendid houses, for 
two or mnn: to bleep in a .small ap:ii'tmont, e>peci- 
ally if it be veiy clo^e. 

Houses hituated in low marshy countries, or near 
Ink,t*s uf stu<;nating^ water, an; likewise unwhole- 
auuie; as thi-y parUikc of the putrid vapours ex- 
h.tletl in 6HvU places. To remedy this evil, thostr 
« ho inhabit them, if they study their health, ou^ht 
lo use a more {^'nerou'» diet than is requisite in 
luOFc dr}' un<l elevated hituations. 

Jiiiriui:^- in chiivv/ifs, i^r. 

It is almost e\erv where too common to have 
chureh-yaiilH in the middle of populous towns. 
This ts not only ivpivhensible in point of tasle, 
but, cfin^iderin}; how near to the surface of the 
t->rtli the dead liodies in many places are deposited, 
tJiere inn>l neeesMrily arise putrid vapours, whieli, 
h-«wrter im|K>rceptible, cannot fail to contaminate 
thf Mir. The pr.ictico of bur^'in;; in chuivhes is 
still more liable to censure; and not many years 
kj!:>i, the ixmiicious etiects of this custom weitr so 
feverely felt in France, as to occasion a poMti\e 
edict ii;;::iinst it. 

T'j liittilMtc noxious vnftoitrs in iccfU^ i/c. 

I'niciin.* u \tSL\r of smith's belluws, alHxed on a 
wrvKlm frante, so ns to work in the same manner 
as kt the fiM-'i^e. This appanilns being ]d:iced at 
thr e<l};e of the will, one end of a leathern tuiie, 
(til** uiiMr of u fire engine) should be closely ailapl- 
ctl to the nose of the bellows, and the other end 
thrown into the well, ixachin^ Milliin one fjot of 
ihr hottnin. 

If the well lie even so infected, thnt a candle 
will n it burn at a sliort ilistutee from the tnp; af- 
l*r hlouin*; with the bellows only half an hour, 
it^ c.-in<llf will burn bright at the bottom; then, 
Without f'unher dilfiruliy, proee«'d in the work. 

I' is iibvi<iu«, that in rji-anin}; \aulls, or working 
in aiiV siibl'^mintMiUH [duee suiiject to ibiinps, the 
famr nii-thod inu-it he attended v^ith the like bene- 
ficial I riects. 

I*i.r<*ins wliose business rtrquires ihrmtoattrnd 
up '11 Ur^i- (ju.intitii-4 of ferment lug Inpiors, or to 
«'>rkint-lov plaC'S i»iih lighted rharcoul, In- 
Tj .-\.r\\ e\|KTieiire Ik ad-ai-he, gidiliness, anil otlu r 
f!i«a^n f-abl'.- etVi-cis I'mm tin: noxious \api)urs 
«ltiih •tt'-si' cvb.ile, ami often h:i\e their liealth 
iinp4ip.-d, cr thi-ir livi s end.iuj;errd liy a euntinn- 
ji.r* ui Um' entpl 'Vntciit. In •xinn* cim h, the d.ui- 
^1 r, jH ifiMpx, c lUtiiit be avoided, i-xeept b\ g'ling 
I'll I liic ■>[»« n ^ir, assoiin ashiMil-:icli«' orgiilduie^^ 
kt^Mi^. aiid druiknig a };l>>'''> cf eold wuti r, or 
»a«liiTr^ ihi- f.it-e and neek uiih the same. In the 
rav fit [M r«<ln^ whose work reipkii*es i-lian'«>al fu'e^t. 
Uir ilT.;:.-ri»»n etVeeis of it may be pn'\enteil, by 
taki'i^ rjie not to ^it near it when burning, or to 
bnni It in a chimney, and when there i^i none, lo 
krcp the d'lor u(K-n, and place a Urge tub of Inuc- 
vatrr lu the n>ont. 

7^ protect giltU-ra, Jn»ciuT», and othrrt fi om tlw 
pimuci^u» efftcf uf charcoal. 

h if adviiiiUlc for liu Uiose who tuv cx|ioaed to 



tlie vapoiirs of diareoal, particularly gilders, jew- 
eller, refiners of metals, &c. to ]dace aflat veiacl, 
filleil with lime-water, near the stove iu which tha 
charcoal is burnt. 

The lime strongly attacks the mephitio gas 
evolved by the ignited charcoal, and pivs«»rve8 the 
purity of the air. When the surface of ifie water 
becomes covered with a film, or pellicle, it must 
be changed for a fresh (plant ity. 
Toprexcnt lumps from provin'sr perniciotia to (utK- 

matic fttn'ttons. 

The smoking of lamps is fre(|uently disregarded 
in doinesric life; bill the fumes ascending from oil, 
especially if it be tainted or rmcid, Ri-e highly 
p<-rnicious, when inlialed into the lungs of asth- 
matic persons. To pitvent this, let a sponge, 
three or tour inches in di'.uneter, be moistened 
with pure Mater, and in that state \h: suspended bj 
a string or wire, exactly over the fhune of^lhe lamp, 
at ihe diviance of a few inches; this substance will 
absorb all the smoke emilted during the evening 
or niglit, after which it should be riiiM-d in warm 
water, by which means it will be uguin rendered 
fit for use. 

'J'o (Hxinftct suhHtances of the pluguc. 

Chlorine hits betm succes.stidly used in SSpainfor 
thit purpose, in the following manner. 

Kxpose four ounces of meat in a saucer, iintH il 
bicomes nearly putrid: su.spen<l bits of paper, fur. 



fiatln-rs, cotton, silk, and wo(d, upon hooka fixed 
in a horizontal piece of wood, attached to a {RTiien- 
dicular one, Mhich is supported by a ])edestal of 



II 



(iicuiar one, Miiicn is supported iiy a |)eciestal ot 
lend; cover the whole with abell-ghss fixed in the 
rim of a piece of >io(mI on which the saucer is 
placed, 'i'he edges of the rim should be puttied. 
Fix a cork >ery tight in the top a{ierture of tho 
bill-glass, and let ilie whole n.st in a warm room 
for a fortnight. On witbdniwing the cork, the de- 
gree of putrefaction may be easily asceitaiiieiL 
\\ hen biiiriciently impregnated, let each fubsUtnce 
b<- taken out in Kiiccession, and enveloped in a slieet 
of paper folded like a letter; and susfRMided on R 
hook in another b(ll-glas<«, under which materials 
for prodtu-ing clilorine are placed in u saucer or 
cup. These materials are muriatic acid poured 
o\er reil oxide of lead, or pulveri/.ed oxide of 
inaiiganeKe. In a sliort time the iiutrid odour will 
he «h»i»erM-d, and tlie papers, whieh are intended 
to iinilatr letters snppo>ed lo be infected, will suiell 
only of eliloriiu*. K.irh letter should have lliiTC or 
four parallel incisions made in it with a sharp 
knife, to arjinit the disinferting gas more readily. 
T'l protect j:fil'I.:>\i from thf ftcrnicious effects of 

mi- 1 ctiru. 

They should havr t\wi doors in their workroom, 
opp'.aite to i-aeli oiIhi, w |»lch the\ slionUl keep 
op> II, thiit i!k:i- iii;iy bi- a free eiivulatioii of air. 
'1 he\ slioidd likewiM- lia\e a piece of gidd applied 
to the ro.)f of the iiKiiitli, liMrin:; the Mludetiroo 
of the ojicniiinn. Tlii> phiie uill :tllr.iet and in- 
tercept the iiieiviir\ :is i||iv bre.tihe, and when it 
gro>» » white tiny iiHixt cast it into the fi IV, that 
tin* uii-rcnn- iii:i_\ e\a;i<>r:«le, and replace it when 
it is cool a^ain. Tlie\ ^honld, indeed, have two 
pit ces ot g"ld. tliat tun- iii:iv bf put into the lliouth 
uhilil tlie iilli.-r is pnrH\iiig and eoiding; by these 
in< aiis tb<y uill preociv*- tin n.M'Ues from the 
diseases and intirinitii h uhieli iiieieiir}* occSMOliS. 
ifhknir ttml .nj/JLv/j.'/', 

For pi*cser\in^ \\\ .dlh, tin re ix no kind of exer- 
cise more [ii*ii[M-r than walking, at ii gi«es the most 
geiienil aition to the muscles of ttie body; but, fur 
tah-tiidiiiaii:ins, ndingon horsibiiik is pivferable. 
It is almn^t incredible huw much the roiislitutioii 
mav he htreiiglheiied by tliiHcxerrisi*, «li«*n eonli- 
iiiied fur a coiuiderAhle \\\\w\ xmA. «n xan«dQk\m>dBri^ 
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long j<mrne]ri, in wliieh there it the farther ftdvan- 
tage of a perpetual change of air. Numbers of 
people, reuueed to a state of great weakness, hare, 
by this means, acquired a degree of vigour and 
healtli, which all the medical prescriptions in the 
world could not otlierwise have procured. But, it 
is of importance, in travelliue for health, that one 
ahould not employ his mind in deep reflections, 
but enjoy the comiiany of un agreeable companion, I 
and gratify his siglit with tlie prospect of the va- • 
rious objects around him. In this exercise, as , 
well as in evcir other, .we ought always to begin > 
gently, and to finish gradually, never abruptly. 
JUxerdae after mealt. 

Exercise is hurtful immediately after meals, 
pariiciUarly to those of nervous and irritable con- j 
atitutions, who are Ihence liable to heart-bum, 
eructations, and vomiting. Indeed, the instinct of , 
the inferior animals connrms the propriety of this i 
rule; for they are all inclined to indulge them- . 
aelvei in rest after food. At all events, fatiguing ! 
exercise should be delayed till digestion is per- ; 
formed, which generally requires three or UMir 
hours after eating a full meal. 

Reailin^ aloud, 

Tliis is a species of exercise much recommended 
by the ancient physicians; and to this may be ! 
joined that of speaking. They arc both of great 
Mvantagc to those who have not sufTiuient leisure 
or opportunities for other kinds of exercise. To ! 
speaK very loud, however, or exercise the voice ! 
immediately after a meal, is hurtful to the lungs, • 
as well as to the organs of dig^*stion. Singing, as ' 
by the vibratoiy motion of the air it shakes the 
lungs and the bowels of the abdomen or belly, pro- i 
motes, in a remarkable degree, the circulation of . 
the blood. Hence, those sedentary ai'tificers or ! 
mechanics, who, from habit, almost constantly 
ung at their work, unintentionally contribute much 
to tiie preservation of their health. 
IViml instruments. 

All these are more or less Imi'tful to the lungs, | 
whioli they weaken, by introducing much air, and . 
keeping that organ loo long in a slate of distt:n- | 
tion. On this account, persons of weak lungs, who ; 
play much on the tlute, haul boy, or French horn, 
are frequently afllicled wiiii 8piuin>^ of blood, 
cough, shortness of breath, and pulmonary con- 
sumption. Blowing those instruments likewiHe 
checks llie circulation of the blood through the 
lungs, accumulates it towards the head, and dis- 
poses such persons to np(y)lexy. 

Friction. 

One of the most gentle and useful kinds of exer- 
cise, is friction of the body, either by the naked 
hand, a piece of flannel, or what is still better, a 
flesh brush. This was in great esteem among the ; 
ancients, and is so at present in tiie East Indies. 
The whole body may be sul)jecte<l to this miltl ope- 
ration, but chiefly the belly, the spine, or back- 
bone, and the arms and legs. Friction clears the 
•kin, resolves stagnating humours, promotes per- 
spiration, strengthens the fibres, and increases the 
warmth and energy of the whole body. In rhcu- j 
matism, gout, palsy, and green sickness, it is an 
excellent remedy. To the sedentan*, the hypo- 
chondriac, and persons troubled with indigestion, 
who have not leisure to take suflicient exei*cise, . 
the daily friction of the belly, in particular, cannot j; 
be too much recommended as a substitute for other 
means, in order to dissolve the thick humours 
which may be forming in the bowels, by stagna- 
tion, and to strengthen the vessels. But, in rub- 
bing the belly, the operation ou?ht to be per- 
formed in a circular direction, as being roost £r- 
nxmble to the oourae of the intestines, and their 
autwnl aetion. It ^ovdd be performed in the 



morning, on an empty atomiieh, or, rether, in bed, 
before getting op, and continued, at least, fur loaw 
minutes at a time. 

Getting vreL 

This accident is at all times less frequent io 
towns than in Uie country, especially since the use 
of the umbrella lias been introduced. 

When a person is wet he ought never to sfstid 
but to continue in molion till he arrives at a pUce 
where he may be suitably accommodated. Here 
he should strip ofl^ his wet clothes, to be changed 
for such as are dr}', and have those parts of his 
body which have been Mctted, well rubbed with a 
dry clotli. The legs, shoulders, and arms, are 
generally the parts most exposed to wet: lUev 
should, therefore, be imrticularly attended to. ft 
is almost incredible how many diseases mux be 
prevented by atlopling this course. Catarrhs, in- 
flammations, rheumatisms, diarrhceas, fevers, and 
consuin])tions, are the foremest among the traia 
which frequently follow an accident of this kind. 
JPrecautioiu in removing from a hot to a cold ntua- 

tlon. 

It should be a determined rule to avoid all rapid 
transitions from one extivme to another, and never 
to remove from a room highly heated, to a fresh or 
cold air, while the body i*emains warm, or till tbe 
necessary change to a warmer dress has been pre- 
viously made. If, at any time, the body should be 
violently heated, during tbe warm weather, it is 
sure to sufler by going into vaults, cellars, ice- 
houses, by cold bathing, or by silting on C4)ld 
stones, or damp earth: many lingering and incura- 
ble maladies have been brought on by such impru- 
dence, nay, present death has, in some histances, 
been the C4>ns(Miuencc of sucli transgression. Pul- 
raonarv consumption, which makes annually such 
dreadful ravages among the young and middle 
aged, has been fiirtpiently induced by such appa- 
rently trifling causes. 

To keep the feet drif. 

The only method that has been found to succeed 
in keeping Uie feet dry is to wear, over the foot of 
the stocking, a sock made of oil silk. To keep it 
in its proper place, it will be necessary to wear 
over it a col*. on or wor.ited sock. The general 
health being often disturbed by wet feet, the above 
dii*eclions ought to be generally attended to. 
7 preserve the eye-sight. 

Never sit for any length (»f time in abcoluie 
gloom, or exposed to a blaze of light. The reason 
on which this nile is founded, proves tlie impro- 
priety of going hastily from one extreme to the 
other, whether of darlcness or of light, and shows 
us that a southern aspect is improper for tliose 
whose sight is weak and tender. 

2. Avoid reading small print, and straining the 
eyes by lookin}<^ at minute objects. 
* 3. Do not nad in the dusk, nor, if the eyes be 
disordeix'd, by candle liglit. 

4. Uo not permit the eyes to dwell on glaring 
objects, more particularly on tirst waking in tlie 
morning; the sun should not of course be suflcred 
to shine in the room at that time, and a moderate 
quantity of light, only, should be admitted. For 
the same n:asons, the furniture, walls, and other 
ol)jectH of a bed-i'oom, should not be altogether 
of a white or glaring colour: iiuleeil, those whose 
eves are weak, would find considerable advantage 
in having gi-een for the furniture, and prevailing 
colour, of their bed-ebanibers. jSatui-e confirms 
the propriety of Uiis fact, for the light of the day 
comes on by slow degrees, an<l green is the uni- 
versal colour she presents to our eyes. 

5. Those individuals who are mlher long-sight- 
ed, should accustom themselves to read with less 
light, and with the book somewhat nearer to the 
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cnre dmn vhat thcj natnnlly like; while others, 
that are rather short-siglited, should use themselves 
to n^ad « ith ihc book as far off as possible, lly 
lht*>c means, both will improve and strengthen 
tiieir aij^ht, wliile a contrary course increases its 
nat ui-al impcif ccl i on s. 

(Ji,e of fpectachi. 

From «h:itcT*:r cHUst? the decay of sipht arises, 
an Httrniive consiileration of the foIloMinc^ rules 
uill enable any one to judge for himself, Mlien his 
e}e-sight may be absisted or presented by tlie use 
of priipk'r passes. 

I. \\ hen we arc obliged to remove small oh- 
jecli to a considei'uble distance from llie eye in 
onlcr to M'e them distinctly. 

'i. If we find it nccessar}' to get more light than 
formerly, u«, fur ipstuncc, to place the candle be- 
tweeii the eve and the object. 

3. If, on looking at, and attentively considering 
a near (ibjcei, it fatigues tlic eye and becomes con- 
fuMrd, or if it apiieurs to have a kind of dimness 
itV \u\hl before it. 

4. \Vhen small printed letters arc seen to run 
into eiich other, and hence, b; looking steadfastly 
on them, ap^Krar double or tix'ble. 

5. If the eyes are so faligiie<l by a little exercise, 
tliat we are obliged to shut them from time to 
time, sr> as to relieve them by looking at ditleivnt 

Cujrctf. 

'iVhcn all those circumstances concur, or any of 
them Mipamtcly takes ])Iace, it will be necessarv' 
to set-k assistance fr«im glasses, which will ease 
the e%es, and in some degree cheek their tendency 
to become worse: whereas, if they be not assistetl 
in lime, the weakness will be coiiJiiderablv inei*eas- 
ed, and the eyes be impaired by the eirorls tliey 
are ccMU(>clled to exert. 

Coametic*. 
To setoff the complexion with all the advantage 
it cam attain, nothing more is reipiisite than to 
vsvli tlie face m ith puiv water; or, if any thing 
f^nlff* r b(> fMrcasiMnally necessary, it is only the 
hldiliuii of a little s'>np. 

rht teeth. 

An ohjtct \ery subservient to health, and which 

iai-rit4 due attention, is tlie prfw-rvation of the 

tn-tli; the caiei.t vliich, considering their iin]iui't- 

inre in pn -paring the food for digeslion, Ia, in 

r ri'.ral, far from being suiHcienlly cultivated. 

\.-n- fi.w pvrMtiiS,conip.ii-Mti\ely,\i;ish their luouth 

iii the morning, whiih ought alMays to Ik* done. 

lriili-*.-i|, tliis ou^lit to be ]init.tiHed at the conrlusion 

of evtr^- iiieuj, uhrre either animal food or Mget.t- 

\\, • A'e eaten; fur the fornter is apt to leave beliind 

I' 1 r^i.cid airinionv, aufl ihelatti-ran aeiditv, both 

Md.fm hurtful to the teeth. Washing the mouth 

Ini^-ii.nlly «iih cold Neuter is not onlv serviceable 

i;i kc'-ping the teeili eh an, hut in strengthening 

■'•' j'jms, the firm adhoitiu of which to the leetli 

<^' t ^Ti.tt iiDpuilance in pivH-rving them Bound 

U't Kcure. 

Man* person*, while Uud.ibly attentive to pm- 
•^ve itiiir ti-eih, d«i th< ni huil hv li>o much olVi- 
ciMiwuk^. Th'-y daily app|\ t(» lln-m some ileiiti- 
frKf {»..«d(.r, which tlie\ rub s'> hard as not tiidy 
'• iiijurv the ciiamvl b\ excessive friction, but to 
■^'iltlie ]i^wu% eiLii UMH-e llian by the uUusi.: of the 
P'rk Iwini '1 he <|Ualii\ of s^mie ot'thi* tienlifriec 
{•^••rtf^, ttd\titiM-d in nt-wvipapiTH, in extremely 
*i*|Mriijiii; sml tiK're is ixas >ii tr) tliink that thty 
•*; Hfif sltif^liiT free from a curmsive ingredient. 
'Hr iif the sale^l and iM.'it composiiioiin for the 
9^poar it a niixlure of two |iarts of scultlefi«>h 
^iM, and onf of lh<* l'rni«ian bark, Iwth finely 
NHbH, whidi to wJwUrtwl iwH only to clem the 
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teeth without hartlng them, bnt to prescnre the 
firmness of the gums. 

besides the advantage of sound teeth, for their 
nse in inastic:ition, a proper attention to their 
treatment conduces not a little to the sweetness of 
the breath. This is; indeed, often affected by 
other causes, existing in the lungs, the stomach, 
and sometimes even in the bowels; but a rotten 
state of the teeth, both from tlie putrid smell emit- 
ted b}- carious bones, and the impurities ItMlged in 
their cavities, never fails of aggravating an unpleas- 
ant breath wherever tliere is a tendency of that 
kind. 

IjOosc teeth. 

When the teeth are loosened by external Tio- 
lence, by fulls and blows, or by the improper use 
of instruments in pHlling diseased teeth in the 
neighbourhood of sound ones, tliey may again be 
made tolerably fast by i)ressing them as firmly as 
possible into their sockets, and preserving them 
so with ligatures of c;it-gut, Indian weed, or waxed 
silk, and keeping the patient upon spoon mt^t till 
the}' are firm. When loose teeth ait: owing to 
lai-tar, nothing will fasten them till the cause be 
removed; and this ought to be done early, other- 
wise it will have no effect. Freijuenlly the teeth 
become loose from a sponginess of tlie gums, 
often, but impro[»erly, attributed to scui'%y. The 
best remedy is scarifying the gums deeply, and 
allow ing them to bleed Ireely; this slioiild be re- 
peated till thev aiv fullv fastened. Mild astrin- 
gents, as tincture of bark, aix* here attended with 
good effects, thmigh those of a strong nature will 
cerLiinly do harm. The mouth should be fre- 
quently washed with cold water strongly iroprvg- 
nated with these, and the patient should not use 
the teeth which have been loose till they become 
firm agidn. The loosi>ning of the teeth in old age 
cannot be remedied, as ii is owing to a wasting of 
their sockets, from w liich the teeth lose tliuir sup* 
poit. 

Foul treth, 

'Hie teeth sometimes become yellow or black 
witboiit any udveiilitious matter being observed on 
tliein; at other times they become foul, and give a 
taint to the bifulh, in conseipience (»f the natural 
mucus i>l' tii<' inotiih, or part of the f(M)d remain- 
ing ton long abiiiii tlirm. The most fnrt|uent 
cause of foul teitli is the substance ealletl laiiar, 
uliu-h Seems to be a di-posiiinn fniin the saliva, 
and with \(hich the tt-t-(li artr often almost entirely 
eiicni.sted. When this substance i.s allowed to re- 
main, it iiisiiiu.ites list If biiween the gums and 
the teeth, and then g( t^ down Upon the jaw in siicli 
a iiianiier as to Ioommi the tn-tb. This, indeed, is 
b\ far tbe most conuuon cause of Ioom* teeth; and 
when tiiLy have been long covered with this or 
with an\ other matter, it is seldom thev can bo 
cleaned wiih<tui the assistance ol instruments. Dut 
when once tlu-y are cie.inrd, thry mav generally 
be ke[>t so, by rubbing tliem with a lliiii piece of 
soft uuod made into a kind of brush, and dipiN'd 
into distilled vim gar; alter which the luoulh is 10 
be washed with ci 110111011 wati-r. 

a mum 'I- thr ti'ih. 

When the tei Ih are to be cli.iiied by instruments, 
th'- oper.ilor oU};ht, with a linen cloth or with a 
glove, ti> preiis .tg.tiuoi the points of the teeth, so 
uH to keep them linn in tin ir sockets, with the 
finger^ ot thf oiie hand, wbih- he ch-aiis them with 
the nec< <(v.uy uistiuineiits lii-ld in the other; taking 
care n«<t tii M-i'a[H-tbeni so hard as to hMiMTii llwro, 
or to rub otl the enamel. This being done, tlie 
teeth should Ik: nibtM-d over w ilh a small bnish, or 
a piece of siHmgi: dipi»eil in a mi&tiLc« viC «c^a^ 

of tutir md l*cr&V%ia bia>u ' Wr 
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fioa nuf be made to the teeth Tort le* daji, when 
tflervardi they ma; be kept eleau u ■Iready di' 

Tlia teelh are Kimrtinici coTered orer »ith ■ 
(bin ctai'k Mtlourcil icaif, which ha> by wmc been 

TDimnkRii fur a wasting of Ihc cnnnu.!. but which 
ii only an eMnmeoui matter coverini; ii. By ptr- 
- - - '- -'-aned off aa eoroplelely 



For tlie purpoae of appljdof; jM*den or waA«i 
(o tlie twtli, (brush or a tponge ii conuaoaly em- 
ployed; die laller ia auppowd preferable, m beine 
in IcH dangf r of wearing down the enamel, or of 
■cparaiinB the leelh. 

.ihnmrinj ffliata. 




' Na. t. rqireaenti a glast, cnlcnlated to measure 
RtaT qaantily from two dmcbms lo eicht ounces. 
No. i. from one draclim to two auncca. 
No. 3. From halfadrachm to one ounce.— And 
No. i. Any quantity from live minimi (oi- drops) 
to one draehm. 

lynghltanilwiuvra. 
BytheIbllowin!;Ublviii will he seen (hat in the 
' Meiuure ofJtiiiiU, 

' t gallon measure coulains 8 pints, 



from dry enhstancca, hyprefiiinglheletttrf. (floiJ) 
when an ounce or drachm i> miiitinned in mnliul 



Scale of nu'ilinnal dotet. 
The following latilc of the eradalions of doM 
if medicines for different Hn-a, will in ^enenl f 
bund iirttly correct, and ouKhl never lo be dciialiJ 
roni. eieept by |>rofi'saional aihice. 

r — nliDOdthe duaebeonedtadiDi, 



Ifntihe 



llic proportinlk 



tiU be at 



31 yean, S leniiilei; 7 to It irean, 
lialf B draclim; 4 lo 7 years, I sanple; * yeirii , 
IS grains; Sycarr, half ascrnple; Sycar>,Sgraiii1; 
I year, S grains; G monilis, 3 eraius; 3 monlhi, ! 
graluij 1 moulh, I gniiu. 



To moi waUfxZi in catilc. 
When horsei, cattle, or any of oor (lomestio 
aiiiniHlt are wonnileil, the treatment may he very 
aimple, and much Die same as in the human race. 
Itis extremely improper to follow a praetiee that 
la common in many jiarti of the couniiy among 
farriers, cow doctors, and even ahcphertls — that of 
applying to the woiinij, or pulling into the sore 
pari, common salt, powder of blue tilriol, or tar, 
or olotha dipped in apirili, as brandy, rum, fee 

all sudi very mucli increase Ihc pain, anil by irri- 
tating the sure, may increase the inflammation 
even lo the length of induolog mortilicalion. — 
nooft ihe tmtineDt 11U7 be taiied sceordiDg to 
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l,.„^ , ., -..,. .^.ilncss ordi * 

aliout the part,»ndtocxamioopafticalarly iUBor'^ 

TV I/O/. Ihe blralitt^. 
Should an<r largu lilooil'iessel he cut, and di^' 
chnrging co|iiously, it will be right to stop h, b-'' 
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Mken up b^ the crooked needle, with vaxcd thread, 
lad tlieii tied. 

^idJttfive pUuter and Mcwins^. 

WTierc tlii.Tt* i» no dan^i^r of exccssWv bleedings, 
mrl a ineit; fli«ii*ion of tht* parts, nr a deep ^ash 
>r cut, it will be ri^ht to adjust the ]i:irtK, ami keep 
heni tojj^-thvr by a Htrip of any common adhesive 
ilastLT; or, when this will not do by itself, the Iip!» 
}{ thtf wound, es|H'oiHlly if it U; a clean cut, inny 
ic c-loaod by one or niort; slilches, w ith a mode- 
-atrjy c:)arse ne*-dle and thread, which in each 
ititch ntay be tie<l, and the ends left of a proi)er 
fh^lh, so that they can be afterwanis removed 
khfn llu.' parts adhrre. It is advised to tie the 
hrtruds, bi-eausc sunieiimes the wounded i»art 
wrlU so niiich thiit it is difficult to ^et them cut 
fill di-aw'ii out, without giving ^mio and doing some 
utschief. 

Bandaget. 

If the part will allow a roller or bandRgc to be 
»r-<1, to keep the lipH (if it together, this may likt^- 
isr be cinpl(»yed; for by supporting the sides of 
Ik* \Mii]iiilf it wouhl lessen any p^in which the 
Ctt«-hi.-si ficcasiini. With this tivalment the wound 
traN ofiiMi in a xhort time, (»r in a few days, rare- 
\ cxffi'ding five or six, and sooner in the young 
lid lii-id'Jn, than in the old and itrlaxeil, and soon- 
r in the rptiet and motionless, than in the restless 
nd Hclivc. 

Sh'iuld the wound l>e large, and inflammation, 
rith the discharge of matter, likely to take place, 
t niav still be proper, by gentle means, to bring 
be divided parts near to eiich other, and to retain 
belli in their natunu situation by means of a baii- 
!ago. This sliould not be niaiie too tight, but 
aenrly to «iipp(»rt the part. In this way, and bv 
voiding stimulant applications, the wound will 
leal ntore readily than otherwise, and the chance 
)f any blemidi following will be diminished. 
iVnthcf of spirits, brandy, and the like. Friar's 
Ml«ain, spirit of wine and camphor, tur|>entine, 
ir »ny other such iiritaling applications, are hi};h- 
y iiiipru)M'r, and vimetiines make a fivsh clean 
• ouikI, (that would ivadilv herd aInDHt of itself,) 
ii&aiuc and (icrhapH inortity, or become a bad sore. 
S'tvea and brnisfn. 

Ot«t the whole soiv, ()r whei*e the part is bruiN- 
;il, cr wlit'r*' there is a tenclency to siippiiniiii)n, a 
^^<iJlie'- <»h(><ild be applied and kept on hy siiii:ilile 
i*nfl-ig-«. 'riii- iKiultice inav be in'ide ol any kind 
if iittal, till*- brail, biniiuHl lintK-ed, or of iiiiOihed 
umipft, carrots, ^r. The f.illowing has been 
O'liid UM-fui as a common |>oii]iire. *^ Vww. bran, 
1 (f'Jirt: pour on it a sufficient tpiantity of iMiiling 
■ atrr t> make a thin pasti*; to ihi-s add of linsivd 
>riw>1fT riiiiu^h to gi\e it a pi'oner con i»i hie nee. 
I~hi. p<iiiliice mav be kept on t(»raweek or ten 
Uis, or evi-n lon;;er, if necessar}', changing it 
MkCf (.1 t« ice a dai ; and cleaiiim; the wound, when 
%/>: {Hjiiliicr is n-in'*«fd, by wasliin^ it by inean<i 
if a ft-ffi mg or linen cloth, with water not more 
iia-t bl'>:Ml w:iriii, (H'ime s|Hiiiges are tiKi rough- for 
ili« pur^ioki-]; or, where the wunnd is dee^i, the 
»aivr may be injectetl into it by a syringe, iii ui"- 
kr tu clcaii it Iruin the bottom. 

(kntntent, 

Ib iKe course of a few tla> s, when the vround, by 
nrv aiMl pruper mauagirinent with the poultices, 
taaint to piit uii a healiliT apiK'arance, aiid seems 
)9 sr clran anil of a redilish colour, not black or 
tlirn there nia) be applied an ointment 
of tallow, liikteed oil, liv^s* wax, antl hiig«* 
ia audi proiiorti'in as to inakc it of a cousis- 
•ocnrwliat Drmer Uiun butter. The ointment 
be aprcail on loiue soft clean tow, and when 
fplicd to Vttc wan, il ought never to be lied hard 
ll« (vhich U diMMS Coo frequently and rtty 
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improperly,) but only fixed by a bandage of a p«>- 
jier length and bi-eadth, J for a mere cord is often 
iiQliroper,2 so clo*e ana securely as to keep it 
from slipping off. This application may be chang- 
ed once a day; or when nearly well, and discharg- 
ing but little, once in two <i:iys. 

■ Crtren ointtnent for wounds. 

Put into a well glazed earthen vessel, 2 ounces 
of bees' wax; melr it over a clear fire, and add 2 
ounces of i-osin; when that is melted, put in half 
a pound of hogs' lani; to this put 4 ounces of tur- 
pentine; keep stirring all the time with a clean 
stick or wooden spatula. When all is well inixfd, 
stir ill 1 oinice of finely (lowdered venligris. Be 
cai-eful it does not b^il over; strain it throiigfi a 
coarse cloth, and pit-serve it in a galliiNJt. Thig 
ointment is very good for old and ix'cent woundt, 
whether in flesh or hoof; also galled backs, crack- 
ed heels, niallenders, sallenders, bites, broken 
knees, ^c. 
'lYeatnufnt^ acconlinff to appearance of the pari, 

\\ hen the wounded part begins to discharge a 
whitish, thick matter, and in observed to fill up, 
the general tivatment and drtrssings to the sure, 
now mentioned, should be continued: and in tho 
course of the cure, the animal, when free of fever, 
may be allowed lietter pr(»visinn, and may take 
gentle exercise. If the animal be feeble, frtmi thn 
loss of Idood originally, or from the long continu- 
ance of a feverish htale, produced by the inflam- 
mation attending the wound, or from Weakiietf 
arising from confinement, or connected with itt 
constitution naturally; and if the wound appear to 
bw in a stationary- state, very pale and flabby on iu 
edges, with a thin discharge, then better food may 
be given to it; and if still no change should be ob- 
served, along with the better food, the wound may 
be tivated someHhat differently from Vhat liaa 
been alrea<ly advised. The ointment may be maile 
more stimulant, by adding to il some n-sin and lesa 
be«'s' wax, or wha'l would be inoiv utimulant ftill, 
some common tu:-|K'ntine; for il is only in very ng« 
casrs that oil of lurpentine can be nnpiisilc. Tile 
efVeelM of an alteratiiin in the mode of treatment 
••hiiiild be iiaitirularly remarked, and stimulants 
should be laid asid.', continued or ineieaseil, ac- 
cording :is may l>e judm'd proper. Jlefiire chang- 
ing the dii ssiiij;', a;i;died to the wound, or before 
I'lriiclcriiig tlii-iit niiM-e Miiiiiihiiit and active by using 
heatiii;; appIii-MiniiH, the « fl'ecl of clovr bandaging 
ma% be Irii'd; fir siinn times, liy keeping the parts 
aliule inoi*u lirinly tn^elht-r, the cure ispi'uinoled. 
Fitod and iY^itneti. 

In cas«* of seveiv woniith, attention hhould be 
(laid to the condili'iii of the animal in other res- 
pi cts. There b<-in^ always when such happen a 
leiiilenry to viulent inflaminaiion and fever, that 
may end fatally, means should be employed to 
muderale b'ltli. The a|»artiiient should be ctMd and 
air> , and Ko fpiiet that the animal sliould not bo 
disturbed; the ilrink sli'iiild Atit be warm but rather 
cold, and giieii freely, lh'iU};h not in too lai^ 
fpiantilieH at a time; llie tomi should be S|iaringTy 
giii-n, and of a ptnuvr quality than usual, and 
should III- rather sueculenl and laxative, tluui dry 
or apt to pnaliiee costivciii'Ss; bleeding may bo' 
einido}ed rither generally from a vein, or in some 
cases, when it can be tlune, by cupping from the 
hurt part, as in the case ol^ a bruise (lTiou}(h this 
last will seldom be requisite or found convenient), 
and it may be dune mortf than mice or twice, at 
injiy seem pm|M*r; laxative medicines alsii ought 
to ue given and ivpvati-d, as theiv nuiy be oecasioa. 

^ibMceu. 

These are swellings ciHiuiniiig matter, that make 
tlieir apiieai-anec iu different u**^*^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 
The rciuctiicft ic«« funll^ \a mtt^« ^^iM^ >a 
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the swollen part with a quart of ▼inegar, id which 
are diuolTed two ounces of sal ammoniac, and 
half an ounce of sugar of lead. If the swelling 
does not abate in two or three days, apply the sup- 
purating poultice. When tlie tiimuiu* becomes [ 
soft and puint.4, open it with h l»iicc-t, and let oat 
the matter. Then dress it willi basilicon ointment 
Anbury or -wart. 
Tie a strong silk, or two or three horse-hairs, 
round the neck of Uie wart, ti^itening it gradual- 
ly till it falls awa^. Then dip a piece of tow in ! 
alum-water and bind it on the spotiur a whole day. 
Heal the sore with the gi*een ointment. 

The itag^era. 
Bleed the animal copiously, (^thc disease is a true 
apoplexy), 2^ quarts at once; Uien gi?e him half a 
pmt of linseed oil, the same of castor oil, 40 grains j 
of calomel, GO do. of ^alap, and two ounces of 
tincture of aloes. Give him twice a day warm 
bran mashes. 

For lots of appetite. 
Take a quart of blood* from the neck, and give 
him a purging ball made as follows: Aloes, I oz. 
lalap, I drachm, rhubarb, 1 do. made into a ball 
with castor oil and half a drachm of ginger. 
Inflamed bladder. 
Make the animal drink largely of flaxseed tea, 
barley or rice water, or any mucilaginous liquid, 
and inject a portion of the same frequently. Bleed- 
ing, and a dose of castor oil arc never to be 
omitted. After the oil has operated, give the fol- 
lowing ball every sixth hour: Vowdcred nitrC) half 
an ounce, camphor, 1 drachm, litiuoriee powder, 
3 drs. honey sufficient to form the ball. Should 
these means not relieve the animal, omit the ball, 
and give 1 drachm of opium twice a day. 

Blood spavin. 
Clip off the hair from tiie swelling, and rub all 
round outside of tlie swelling with a piece of hard 
brown soap, tlicn apply to the swelling a blister 
made of the following 

Blistering' ointment. 
Hogs* lard, half an ounce, bees' wax, 3 drachms, 
sublimate, in fine powder, half a drachm, Spanish 
flies, 'Z drachms. Mix them all well, and spreild 
it OQ white leather, and apply it to the spavin. 

Bone spavin. 
This may be treated like the former; it is, how- 
ever, generally incurable. The operation of firing 
(which shouhi be done by a professed fun-ier), and 
turning to grass, afford the only reasonable cliauces 
of relief. • 

Bats. 
Three kinds of worms infest the bowels of hor- 
ses, called by the English furriers bols, trunclieons, 
and maw-wornis. The but inftrsts tlie great gut 
near the anus; it is a small worm with a large 
head, and may be frequently observed in the dung. 
The truncheon is short and lliick, wiili a black, 
ish head, and is fuun^in the maw, where, if suf- 
fered to remain, it sometimes \)ierces through, and 
tims is many a fine horse destroyed. 

The maw-worm is of a i»:de red colour, resem- 
bling an earth worm, from two to three iuches long, 
occupying, also, the maw. 

Symptorm of roorms in horses. 
Stamping forcibly on the ground with either of 
his fore-feet, and frequently striking at his belly 
with his hind ones, lielly projecting and hard-— 
looking frequentljt b'.liind him, aud groaning as if 
m great pain. 

Remedies for rvormt. 

Keep the horse from all kinds of food for one 

daj{ at night, give him a small quantity of warm 

bran mash, made as usual, and dii'ectly after, a ball 

made of 1 scruple of calomel, 1 do. of turpeth 

I, Mod M mudi crumb of bread and hooey 



as will form the man. Next evniog give him a 
pint of castor, and half a pint of linseed <nL The 
animal is then to be fed as ustial for two or three 
days, and the same plan again to be employed. 
Inflammation of the borwelM. 
■This not very common, hut when it does oeeor 
dan^rous, disorder is of two kinds. The first <x 
peritoneal inflammation begins with an appeannee 
of dulness and uneasiness in the animal; appetite 
diminished or totally gone; constant pawing witk 
the fore feet, frequently trying to kick the bellT; 
he lies down, rises suddenly, looks round to bii 
flanks— countenance strongly expressive of pain; 
urine small, hi^ colourec^ and voided with sreM 
pain; pulse quick and small; legs and ears sold; 
profuse svieats; mortification ami death. 

The second species of tlie disorder is when tH 
inflammation attacks the internal coat of the intes- 
tines, and is generally accompanied by a violent 
purging and some fever — the symptoms of the lit- 
ter, however, are much less violent, ncn: does the 
animal api>ear to be in so much pain. 

Treatment. 
In the first or peritoneal inflammation, the only 
dependence is on eai4y and large bleedings. Is 
addition to this rub the whole b^lly well with the 
mustard embrocation, clothe the animal wannly I 
(with fresh sheep skins if possible), insert severs! | 
rowels about the chest aud belly, putting into them 
the blistering ointment. As the horse is generally 
costive give him a pint of castor oil, and inject 
clysters of warm flaxseed tea, give him warm water 
or thin gruel or flaxseed tea tb drink, rub his legs 
with the hands well, and see that he has plenty w 
clean fresh litter. If in six hours the disease ii 
not relieved, bleed him again, and should the cov- 
tiveness continue repeat the oil and clysters. If, 
after giving all these remedies a faithful and con- 
tinued trial, the pain should continue, recoune 
may be had to the anodyne clyster. 

In the second species of this disorder, bleeding 
need not be resorted to unless the febrile symptom* 
run high. Clothe the horse warmly, use the mus- 
tard embrocation freely, and omit the oil. Give 
him frequently bv means of a bottle (if he willaot 
drink it) quantities of very thin gruel or flaxseed 
tea. If in spite of this the disease continues, use 
the anodyne clyster; if that fail the astringent 
di*aught. The pain occasioned by physicking, is 
to be relieveil by large clysters of thin ^jruel or 
flaxseed, which produce copious evacuations and 
relief. 

Broken xeind. 
This is an incurable disease; all that can be done ' 
is to relieve the animal for a time so as to enable 
him A,o iK>rform a day's work. To do this nuke 
the following 

Paste ball for broken-'windcd horses. 
Assafu^tida two ouncvs, elecampane twoouncea^ 
flowers of colt*8-foot two ounces, powdered squill^ 
two drachms, linseed powder one ounce, honey ^^' 
much as will inuke llie mass. Divide it in tbt-^ 
balls and give one mtuniing and. evening. Muc • 
benefit may result from bleeding in this disunite 
at an early period of the complaint. His foo 
should be c:uTots or turnips. The hay, oats, o 
whatever is k'*'*'"* shouhi bt^ in small quantities a^ 
a time, and always sprinkled with clean, sot 
water. 

Broken knees. 
Apply a poultice of bi^ead and milk or bread and^ 
warm water to reduce the inflammation, then dress * 
Uie wound with basilicon. 

Burns or scalds. 
If sliglit, apply cold lead water; if extentiye, a 
liniment nuiae of equal parts of linseed oil and 
Ugm water. If there u much fever bleed. 
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Canker, 
J freelr all the diieased parts, and if 
(Iraw the frog, then apply the 

i ounces of tar, mix with it drop hj dijBp 
easiire of oil of vitriol, then add 1 (ft, 
urpentine. Bind this firmly on the part, 
all the diseased protuberances with lu- 
:. Wiien the wound looks healthy, dress 
; green ointment 

Capped hocki, 
veiling proceed from a bruise or a blow, 
ree or tour times a day with salt and 
ide warm. If it proceed from a natuml 
ly the suppurating poultice, and when 
ormed let it out, then use the green 

Cold, 
luart of blood from the neck, then give 
(hcs with a scniple of nitre in them. 
3 cait<jr and linseed oil, and keep the 
m. 

ConviiUioru, 
nt. — The horse raises his head higher 

and pricks up his ears — neck stiff and 
:, skin tight. He stands in a straddling 
lints am! breathes with difficulty. 
Bleed him if his slrcngUi wilt permit it, 
Ise is higli, eye red, &:c. oUierwise not. 
ervc bots or any other kind of worms, 

treatment recommended for them. 

Cou^h. 
quart of blood trom the neck, and give 
ing 

Ball for cough, 
ounce of \ enice soa^, half an ounce of 
g^rains of tartar emetic, and ten grains 

Make these into a ball with honey, and 
ker}- other nigliL Keep the horse warm 
y coiitivenesa l)y castor oil. 

CoriK. 
farrier cut them out with a sharp knife, 
y show a di9|>OHition to grow again, touch 
oil of vitriol or caustic and urcws them 
n ointnieuL Be careful in shoeing not 
ihoe press on the corn. 

Cnrh. 
:c the curb in a line down its middle ai^ 

Uie blistering ointment 
Cratked heel$. 

the parts with carrots or turnips boiled 
ir fjur times, then anoint them with yei- 

00 mixed with a little green ointment 

7 V gripet. 

1 as the dis«-a«e is observed, give tlie 
-low, and a clyster composed of 8 nz. 
dt in six quart* of water gruel or warm 

there is great pain with uuick pulse, 
thn« quarts of bl<>o<l. The belly slumld 
libe<l with the roustanl or other stiniu- 
tirucalion. If no relief is obtained in 

rv|ieat the draught and embriKutiun, 
1 even this fail give him a pint of castor 
« and a half ounces of laudanum. If 
amoot be had a pint and a qiurler of 
may be uied. 

JJruitt^ht Jvr trrij/t't, 
eopai\a I or., nii ol juniper 1 drachm, 
itr-Mit i-th»*r half un oaitae, mint water 

lis for one- dnsi;. 

Ihuhelet. 
order, whirh r •itvistv in an involuntar)' 
iif the urine, w hich is pale and thin, fn- 
ftvra &IbI. I'o cure it, take a quart of 
1 1^ Beak and give the following 
Ml fir dHabetet. 

I barfc far dnMfaiBi^ pager one drMhm, 



If costive after it, give a pint of oaitor oiL Repeat 
if necessary. 

Eye9, 
Lyiammation of the eyes is oAcn cured by sca- 
rifying with a lancet the inside of the upper and 
tower bi'ow, and the distended vessels of the eye 
itself. It is to be remembered that in treating an 
inflammation of this important organ, we should 

[»roceed precisely as if treating a human being 
abouring under the same complaint, and keep the 
animal on short allowance, prevent costivenesi^ 
keep llie stable cool and dark. 

Soreness or weakness of the eyes is eured by 
bleeding from the neck and using the following 

Eye-vHila: 

To one quart of water put three drachms of the 
sugar of lead and two drachms of white vitriol, 
wiien dissolved let it settle and pour off* the dear 
liquor for use. A drop may be put into eaeh eye 
tliree times a day with a feather. 
Film or catar(Kt. 

There is no remedy for this but an experienoed 
farrier. I'here are a variety of washes, &o. re- 
commended by various authors, but they are use- 
less. 

Farcy, 

This disease commences in small hard knoti, 
which soon become soft and ulcerous, generallr 
situated on the veins and extending upwards. It 
is a contagious disorder, and not untrequently enda 
in the glanders. 

Ciire for farcy. 

Open the ulcers and touch the inside of the 
edges slightly with powdered verdigrcase, bj 
means of a caincrs hair pencil. At the same time 
give Uie following ball: White arsenie eig^t 
grains, and corrosive sublimate six grains, pow- 
dered and mixed with flour or bread or any other 
vehii'Ie that will form a ball with molasses. Keep 
the animal warm, mix chop{ie<l carrots with hia 
mashes. Intermit one day and give a similar ball 
— if it purge add 10 grains of opium to it Attend 
constantly to the ulcers; wash them with warm 
soap-suds, and keep the animal by himself— if the 
disease gains the nostrils and head, and b^omes 
glanders, shoot him at once. There is no remedy. 

Grease. 

Wasli the part well with warm soap-suds twiee 
a day, and if the swelling is great apply a poultiee 
to it, when the sores are cleanseil touch them with 
a rag or featlier dipped in the vulnerary water. 
Foundered feet. 

This is known by tlie contraction of the hoof^ 
•which will appear considerably smaller tlian the 
sound one. Tne horse just touches the ground 
whh the toe of tlie foundered foot on account of 
[Klin, and stands in such a tottering way that jou 
mav shove him over with your liana. 

bwe — ^Take off* the slioe, bleed freely from the 
thigh vein, and purge two or tliree times. Keep 
the hair close trimmed and the parts clean. 

Hoof-bound. 

Cut down several lines from tlie coronet down 
to the toe all round the hoof and fill the euts with 
tallow and soap mixed. Take off the shoes and 
(if you can s|Mire him) turn tlie animal into a wet 
meadow, where his feet will be kept moist Never 
n-inove the sole nor bum the lines down, as thia 
increases the evil. 

Lampat. 

Tlii« consists in a swelling of the first bar of the 
'■ upper {f-iUie. It is curt*4l by ruliliin;; the swrlling 
; two or three times a da^ with half an ounce of 
alum and ilie same Quantity of double refined sugar 
mixed «ith a little noney. 

Laxtti|. 
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ly or too toon(thif eommon but erroneous pnetioe 
bus killed many fine horses. To begin the cure 
give him the following 

J^aid purging baU. 

Rhubarb in powder 1 ounce, magnesia half aft 
ounce, calomel 1 scruple, oil of aniseed 1 drachm^ 
muke up a ball with honey and liquorice powder. 
Xexl dHy give the horse 1 fluid ounce (if liquid 
laudanum, with 20 grains of tartar emetic in a pint 
of water. On the m\v(\ day repeat the purge, then 
the drench, until the animal is well. 

Infiammation of the lungt. • 

Bleed the animal copiously as soon as the com- 
plaint is iierccived, and repeat it in six hours if the 
fever, quickness of breathing. Sec. do not abate. 
Blister his sides, rowel the chest, and give the 
following ball, which is to be taken morning and 
evening until the staling is considerably increased, 
one a day will then be sufficient. Grass or bran 
mashes should be the food. 

The ball. — Powdered nitre 6 drachms, camphor 
1 drachm, as much syrup and linseed meal as will 
form the ball. 

Midlendert, 

Wash the cracks well with warm soap-suds and 
a sponge, anc^then with the vulnerary water twice 
every day, wipe the parts dry and apply the green 
ointment. 

Mange. 

Wash with soap-suds an<l vulnerar)* water, and 
purge with castor oil. Feed the horse well and 
work him moderately. 

Molten greate. 

Bleed and purge moderately, feed regularly on 
a diminished allowance. 

PoU evil 

Bring the swelling to a head as any other tumour 
by the suppurating poultice, which is made as 
' follows: 

Suppurating poultice. 

Take four handsful of bran and three middling 
sixed turnips, boil them till soft, beat them well 
together; then boil them again in milk to a thick 
poultice, adding to it 2 ounces of linseed and half 
a pound of hog's lard. 

Quittor. 

Make an opening for the matter to descend 
from all the neighbouring sinuses. Keep the palls 
well cleaned with warm soa^v-suds, then inject the 
vulnerary water into the sinuses. If there is a 
core touch it with caustic, when this is discharged 
dress with the green ointment. 

Jiiug bone. 

If recent blister the ^lart, if an old affection re- 
course must be hud to hring. 

Sand-crack. 

Remove the shoe and ascertain carefully the ex- 
tent of the injur}'; if the crack is superficial, fill 
it with the composition below, and keep the foot 
cool and moit»t. If the crack has extencleil to the 
sensible parts, and you can see any fungous flcsli, 
with a small drawing knife remove the edges of 
the crack ;d horn that press upon it. Touch the 
fungus with caustic, dip a roll of tow or linen in 
tar and bind it firmly over it. The whole foot is 
to be kept in a bran poultice for a few days or 
UQtil the lameness is removed. A shoe may then 
be put on so as not to press on the diseased part. 
Tlie pledget of tow may now be removed, the crack 
6 lied with the compobitiou and the animal turned 
into some soft raeaduw. 

Composition for sand'Crack. ■ 

Beeswax four ounces, yellow resin two oances, 
common turpentine one ounce, tallow or suet half 
An oonoe. To be melted together. 

Sit-futa 
Ate horn/ fobftaoces on the b«ek under the «d- 



dle. Take hold of them with a pair oi 
and cut them out radically: leave no par 
or they will grow again. Dresa the wou 
the green ointment 
« Sallendert 

Require the same treatment as mallendei 
see. 

Straim. 

In whatever part of the body (his aeei* 
curs, the treatment sliould be perfect rest 
rate bleeding and putting till the inflamn 
reduced, when any stimulating erabrocat 
be used. 

Strangury. 

Take away a quart of blood and thr 
laxative clyster; then give one ounce of at 
and one ffuid ounce en sweet spirits of u 
pint of water. 

Sti-angle*. 

This is known by a swelling between t 
bone and the root of the tongue. If a li 
mour appear under the jaw applr the sup] 
poultice. When it is ripe open it, squeezt 
matter and reapply a warm poultice. 1 
days it will run on. Give warm bran mas 
gentle exercise. 

Thrush, 

Remove the shoe and pare off all the 
pails so as to expose the diseased part 
cleaning the froe nicely apply a solution 
vitriol and shortly after pour some rod 
ointment into the* cleft of^ the frog and c 
whole surface with tow soaked in the sai 
on the tow a flat piece of wood about the m 
the frog, one of its ends passing under th 
the shoe, tlie othei extending ^o the back 
the frog and bound down by cross pieces o 
the ends of which are placed under the sh 
peat the dressing every day. 

Fives. 

This is a disease most common to young 
and consists in a long swelling of the paroti 
beginning at the roots of the ears and des 
downwards, if it is painful and inflame* 
the poultice — if it suppurates open the li 
out the matter and dress with llie green oi 
If it is hard and indolent apply strong ra 
(yntment to disperse it and bleed moderat 

fVind galls. 

These swellings appear on each side of t 
sinew, above the fetlock. It is dangerous 
ture them as is sometimes done, as it may 
an incurable lameness. Tight bandages am 
eiiing the parts frequently with a strong 
of sal ammoniac in vinegar may do some 

Wounds. 

All the rules laid down in this book 
treatment of wounds in the human suhjecl 
strictly to horses. As in simple cuts, h 
sticking plaster cannot be used, the edge 
wound should be neatly s. itched together, 
can be done also by the judicious applic 
bandages. Famers, generally, are in the 
pursuing such absurd, cruel, and fatal i>ra< 
these cases, either by cutting off a part that 
to be partly torn from its connection, or \ 
stimulating applications, tha\ it becomes ni 
to re|>eat again, that all the rules laid dowr 
treatment of wounds in this work as appli 
man are equally so to the noble animal o 
we are sjieaking. Read over these rules, 
tute the word ** horse" for ** patient," and 
be at no loss how to proceed. 

Bleeding in general. 

Bleeding is often the most useful and efl 
means of curing diseases in horses, &cc. 
i\ AaiatniXorf %ffet\\ou%,vt\« ^nerally the fir 
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id to, and id innnedjate salotftry effects 

H]q>ri9ing. 

t is necessary to lessen the whole quan- 

3(1 in the system, open the jucular or 

I. if the inflamniHtion is local, bleed 
»n be roiiveniciittv done, either from the 
eil, or in its vicinitv, as by o|H;ning the 
, siipcrAcial vein ut Uie thigh, or tempo- 
rs. 

*s of all kinds, and irhen inflammation 
ly imp-irtaiit organ, as the brain, ej'es, 
mach, intc'Uines, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ing is of the greatest use. It diminishes 
ity of blood in the body; and by this 
events the bad consequences of inflarama- 
e (|uantity of blood to be taken varies ac- 
> the age, size, condition, and c-onstitu- 
e hor^% and ur^'ncy of the symptoms. 

lar^; strong horse, four or six quarts 
rally be requisite, and this may be re- 
smaller quantities if symptoms demand 
1>1oimI, in these diseases, must flow from 
ificc maile in the vein. A horse should 

suften-d to bleed upon the ground, but 
«^ure in order (hat the pn)per quantity 
ken. Young horstrs, also, while shtnliliiig 
h, hH>i' somi'tinies much constitutional 

which bloe<liiig relieves. But In ihese 
it is very rai-ely necessaiy to bleed to the 
nt as in fevers, &cc.; two or three quails 
suffice to be taken awav. 
FuhtrBt of blood. 
ite bleeding, as ti-om two to three or four 
also used to remove fulness of habit, or 
attended with slight inflammatory symi>- 

this case the e} es api>ear heavy, dull, 
lameil, freqnentl> closed as if ai^leep; the 

II, and oppressed; the heal of the body 
increased; the legs swell; the hair alM) 
llorv-s that are renio\ed tVoiu grass to a 

lie, and full fed on hay and corn, and nut 
V exei-cised, are vrr\' subject to one or 
he«e HVinplonis. Regulating the quanti- 

given to hini, proper exercise, and oc- 
MXTitives, as the follofiing powder, will 
»idy found sufficient after the first blee«l- 
qieration of an al<H-tic pui*ge. In slight 

fff this kind, a brisk pui^c will otten 
HifficieiiL 

axatit-e and lUaphorttic ptnoder. 
f crocus of ttniiniony, iinely levigate<l, 
am of tartar, and flower of sulphur, of 

* and mix them well together for use. 
ile-s|»'>'jitful of this mixture may be given ' 
bt and morning, in as much scalded bran, 
of rom moistened wil4« water, that the ' 
nay adheix tlicreto. ', 

ovderwill lie found excellent for such |> 

aru* kept on dry meat, whether they be 
ible, or travL-l on the road; alv) for btal- ' 
lie spring of the year, as they not only '. 
body co<>l and o|»en, but cause him to ca^t ', 

MM make bis skin appear as bright as j 

Purging. 
nate gr^se and swellings of the legs, ac- 
il vilh lameness of the juints, dr)- cough% 
saeatct uf the skin, Uiivy, a|K>plrxy or 
alTretions of the liver, and several other 
rcaled of in this book, mercurial purges 
grralctt siTsiee. They ]mrge; (Icstroy 
merely increase the flow of urine; oi»e- 
th0 rfuii, liver, and ocIht viscera in a pe- 
■■en canae a healthful action in these 
I iWMfV maDy ehronie tompluntn inci- 
I ftmft Otmi mutioo i§ oeeeuary dur- 



ing their operation, lest the hone take eold. The 
water given him must be warm, and when exer- 
cised he should be properly clothed. 

Horses that arc kept on' dry meat, and are full 
fbd, with little or no exercise, require regidar 
purging every six months, with two or three doses 
each time, allowing proper inten'als between efich; 
and those horses which run in stage-coaches, 
chaisi'S (whose lal>our is ofli^n more than their na- 
tural strength is able to bear), and such whose legs 
are indinetl to swell — :dl reiiuire purgative medi- 
cines; the use of which would be a means of pre- 
venting many of the diseases tlmt attack this useful 
animal. • 

To prepare hortet for phytic, 

Afler violent exercise, horses are liable to loae 
their appetite, and to have their stomach loaded 




to admiuistering a purge, the body should be pre- 
(tared. 

The proper method of preparing f. horse for 
physic, is to give him two or three mashes of the 
acalded bran and oats, and warm water, for three 
or four duvs together. l*his will soften the feces, 
and promote the o|K*ration uf the niedicine. But 
if a strong pui-ge be given to ahorse of costive ha- 
bit, without preparation, it will probably occation 
a violent inflammation.* 

Purgatixte batta for hortet. 

Take of Barbadues aloes* 7.J o».; Castille aoap, 
l^oz.; i>owder ginger, 1^ oz.; oil of aniseed, 3 
drachms; syrup, a sufficient quantity to make 6 
balls, each of which is a dose. 

JJi-ink to check ofver pitrging. 

Take of prepared chalk, ginger, and aniseeds, in 
powder, each 1 ounce, essential oil of iK'ppermint, 
15 drops, rectifii-d spirit of wine, ^ an ounce. 

Mix the whole in a pint and a half of warm lin- 
seed gruel, and give it. 

^Inotfter. — ^Take of prepared chalk, 2 ouncea, 
aniseeds, and caraway streds, in (lowder, each 1 oz.; 
opium, ^ a drachm. Mix, and give il in a |>int of 
linseed gruel. 

. Stringent drink after looatmcM, 

If the looseness continue, after the above drink 
has been administered fur *2 or 3 days, the follow- 
ing anlringent drink may be given. 

r.ske of pomegranate shell, in powder, and pre 
pared testaceous jH^ftder, each 1 oz. ; Dover's pow 
ders, and ginger {lowdered, each ^ drachms. Mix, 
and give iu a pint of warm gruel, and repeat twice 
n day. 

Cough drink. 

Take of Barbadoes tar, anisated balsam of lol- 
phur, each 1 oz. Incorporate them with the yolk 
of an egg, then add, nitre, 1 uz., ginger, A an'oz., 
tincture of opium, 1 uz. .Mix them tugether. 

Let this drink be gradually mixed in a pint of 
warm ale or linseed tea, and gi^e it in the morning 
fasting; let the horse stand w illiout meat for two 
hours after, then give him a inanh of scalded bran 
and oats and wHi-ni water. lieiK*at every oilier 
morning, fur three or four times. 

/Virr biu'i fur hfirtet, 

Takeof antimonial |H>»ib-r,tartarised antimony, 
and camphor, each I drachm; nitre and Castille 
soap, each *i do.; Barbadues aloes, it drachma. 
Mix, and beat llieni into a bail wiih syrup uf buck- 
thorn. 

Ijrt this ball be given to the hone about S houn 
after bleeding; and in G houn after giving him Um 
ball, let him have the following 

/'wgalruc drink. 

Take oC Eptom m&U^ 4 sn,.\ vAr^^ \ «& «^\ 
eoATM angar, l«o Xi^to-ipiwmiftui. iys«^"sj^fc«^ 
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in a qnart of ^e1; then tdd 10 oz. of oastor oil. 
Mix, and give it while new milk warm. 

Aftc^ the first ball is given, the aloes ma^ be 
left out, and then the ball and drink may be given 
once a day (one in the morning, and the otlier in 
the evening^, until a proper passage be obtained. 
Povferful mixture for fexfert. 

If the fever still continue to increase, it will be 
proper to take a little more blood from him, and 
men to have recourse to the following; fever powder. 

TflJce of emetic tartar, 1 oz.; calcined antimony, 

3 oz.; calcined hartshorn, I oz. Mix, and grind 

them in a mortar to a fine powder; then put them 

in a bottle for me; 2 drachms of these powders 

- are a proper dose for a horse. 

A dose of this powder, with one ounce of nitre, 
may be given twice or three times a day, in a pint 
of warm gruel, or be made into a ball with con- 
serve of roses. If the fever be violent, and the 
horse in a raging state, ^ an ounce of tincture of 
opium may be added to each dose of powders. 
Drink for an infiammatory fever. 

Take of tartar emetic. 1 drachm; prepared kail, 
^ oz.; camphor, 1 drachm, rubbed into powder, 
vith a few drops of spirit of wine. 

This drink is excellent for ail kinds of inflamma- 
tory fevers; especially such as are attended with 
imminent danger. It may be given every four 
hours, or three times a day, in a pint of watbr- 
grueL * 

Purging ball for jaundice. 

Take of Barbadoes aloes, from 4 to 5 drachms; 
white antimouial powder, and Castille soap, each 
S drachms; calomel, 1 drachm. Mix, and beat 
them into a ball with a sufficient quantity of syrup 
of buckthorn. 

The horse should have a couple of mashes the 
day before this ball is given, by way of prepara- 
tion, and the ball should be given fasting the morn- 
ing following; let him fast for two hours after, then 
give him a mash of scalded bran and oats, witli 
warm water, and treat him in the same manner as 
for other physic 

Restorative balls after jaimtUce. 

Take of gentian and caraway seeds, in powder, 
of each, 8 ounces; powdered ginger, and preci[ii- 
tated sulphur of antimony, of each 6 drachms;- 
Castille soap, 1^ oz.; and honey sufficient to form 
into 6 balls. 

One of these balls should be given every other 
day for some time. 

Pectoral balls for broken xoind. 

Take of Barbadoes tar, Venice turi>entine, and 
Castille soap, each 2 ounces; suuills, in powder, 1 
ounce; calomel, 3 drachms. Beat them well to- 
gether; then add, nitre, 2 oz., aniseeds and cara- 
way seeds, fresh powdered, each 1 oz. Beat them 
into a mass with honey and liquorice powder, and 
divide into ten balls. 

Alterattve balls for surfeit, mange, 6fc. 

Take of precipitated sulphur of antimony, gen- 
tian root, and socotrine aloes, each 1 oz. in fine 
powder; nitre, 2 oz. ; calomel, and eantharidea, in 
powder, each 2 drachms. Mix, and make them 
into a mass for balls, with hone^ or ti'eacle. Each 
ball to weigh 1 ounce and a halt. 

These balls will be found very useful in many 
. diseases; such as surfeit, hidebound, mange, grease, 
or swelled legs, lameness of the joints, nu»llen- 
grease, inflammation of the eyes, and, indeed, in 
all lingering and obstinate diseases. One ball may 
be given every other morning, for a fortnight or 
three weeks together. 

Astringent ball for profute ttaldng. 

Take of Kalis and alum, in fine powder, of each 
S dnmhiOB; Peravian bark, ^ oonoe. Mako into a 
btdl, with boMfw treacle. 



It will be proper to repeat this ball every mora 
ing, and, if the disease is obstinate, every nifb 
and morning, and continue until the urine is dimiD* 
ished to about its natural quantity. 

Bestorative balls for profuse staleing. 

Take of gentian root, in powder, half an canoe; 
ginger, powdered, S drachms; alum, 1 drachm; 
treacle, sufficient to make into a ball. 
Mercurial ball for vorms. 

Take of calomel and Castille soap, of each 1 dr.; 
worm-seed, in powder, half an ounce. Beat them 
into a ball with syrup of buckthorn. 

This ball should be given at night, and the fol- 
lowing drink, or purging ball, the next morning. 
Drink for xoorms. 

Take of Barbadoes aloes, from 3 to 6 draobm 
(accordin|f to their size and strength), worm-seed 
and gentian, in j)owder, each ^ an oz.; carev^ 
seeds, in powder, 1 oz. Mix, and give in a pint 
of strong decoction of wormwood, and repeat in 
about 4 or 5 days; but on^it giving the mercariil 
ball after the first tiiAe. 

Purging ball for the worms. 

Take of Barbadoes aloes, 8 drachms; gii^, 
Castille soap, and oil of savin, each 2 dnichmi; 
synip of bucktliom, sufficient to make them into i 
ball. 

This purge is calculated for a strong horse; bat 
it may be made weaker, by lessening the qoantitj 
of aloes to 6 or 7 drachms, which are, in general, 
sufficient after a mercurial ball. The horse should 
have mashes, warm water, and proper exercise. 
Stomach drink after the expulsion of the vorm. 

Take of compound spirit of ammonia, and sveet 
spirit of nitre, each 1 oz. ; gentian root, in powder, 
1^ oz.; Peruvian bark, and hiera picra, in powder, 
each half an ounce, horse-spice, 2 oz. Mix the 
whole in three pints of ale, and divide into three 
parts, and give one every morning fasting. 

Two hours after, give him a mash and warn 
water. The virtues of this drink deserve the \\\^ 
est commendation in resioring those horses which 
have been much reduced by some long-continued 
disease; as in lowness of spirits; debility, and re- 
laxation of the solids; a loss of appetite; and for 
such also as ai% over-ridden, either in the field or 
on the road. 

Balls for the staggers. 

Take of James's powders, 2 di-achms, turmeric, 
and cream of tartar, each half an ounce. Make 
them into a ball with conserve of roses or honcj; a 
sufficient quantity. 

Clyster for conimlsions. 

Take of linseed, and valerian root, each, 4 oi.; 
boil them in 3 quarts of water to 4 pints; add, Ep- 
som salts, 4oz. ; assafoetida, ^ oz.; opium, 2 dr. 
Dissolve the whole in the above while hot, and ap- 
ply it new milk warm. 

This is a mcist powerful clyster in all disorder* 
of the intestines, that are attended with pain and 
convulsions, or spasms, in those i>arts, such M 
a violent attack of the colic, proceeding from t^ 
obstruction in the urinary passage. 

To cure gripes in horses. 

This disorder goes by diffeitnt names in diff<f* 
ent districts of the country; as fi*et,from theunc^ 
sincss attending it; bots, trom its being thought_^ 
arise from these animals or worms, &:c X " 
animal looks dull and rejects his food; becocx> 
restless and uneasy, frequently pawing; voids ti 
excrements in small quantities, and otten ti*i6» 
stale; looks round, as if towards his ownfiank, 
the seat of complaint; soon appears to get wor^ 
often lying down, and sometimes suddenly risa' 
up, or at times trjing to roll, even in the stabi 
kc As the disorder goes on, the pain beoona' 
W i&me NioVeAX^Vve %VV^*^^ ^Q<^ reitleas itiU, kie^ 
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groans, rolls often, or (Qmblei abont, 
larks of great agitation; becomes fi*- 
as a cold moisture at the roots of bis 
t bis flunks, ami when be lies at resl 
bi:}{ins to perspire strongly, and to 
lib sweat more or less pnifuse. 
es of ordinary grifies, signs of flatu- 
tlie presence of air confined in the 
and constitute a part of tbe disease, 
Tbe removal of it is, tberefore, an 
:b the attention of most grooms bas 
.•f degree directed; and as it can fre- 
■>t rid of, and tlie disease cured, by 
Miwerful action of tbe intestines, cor- 
iliitiiig medicines are bad recourse to, 
, ill many bave affurded relief. Some 
?d, witboiit miicb care in distinguish- 
lost exclusively rely upon such, and 
too freely. This, however, should 
fur it sometimes happens, that disor- 
:c flatulent colic or grii>es do occur, 
neither i>ent up air present, nor any 
want of energy and action in the in- 
isehes, and stimulating medicines 
> no good, but often much mischief, 
disorder is early discovered, or bas 
3n, It will be proper to lose no time 
a clyster, and likewise a medicinal 
-emo\in^ the wind and abating tbe 
removiiijr with tbe band any excre- 
Teat gnt that can be reacbecf by it, a 
of fi\e or six quails of wsiler, or wa- 
o<l warm, and six or eight ounces of 
may be injected: and one or other of 
: drauj^hts may be given, before or 
le time: 

Draught for the same, 
eniee turi»entine, 1 oz., beat it up 
. of an egg, and then add of pep\)er- 
•r even of common water, if the other 
, 1 pint and a half (Hnglisb measuiv) 
of whiskey or gill. 'I'liis will serve 

Take of table beer, a little warmed, 
lisb); eoiniiion ])ei>per or powdered 
t|»4ioiifal; gin, wbibkey, or mm, from 
. or from 1 to 2 glasses full; ihcbc 
:'r fur one dow. 

nil of turpentine, 1 ounce, and water- 
iiits f Kiiglisb) mixed, for u dose, 
tbe like preparations may be given 
abottlr, fir di-eiii'b-honi, one or two 
g iiiid keeping propel ly up the horse *s 
an</thfi', >»ho Hi!niini!»ler!t the meili- 
il, am) a little aside, the tongue, with 
1, and with tbe other pours in tbe 

Further treatment. 
r'liehi-H of tbe kinds recommended, 
:er, will ba\e etVeet in ordinary caves 
iiisoitler. Hut should thiii not be the 
itiii^ Mil Itoiir or two (longer or shoiter 
til'- v-vt lily (;f the aiV leiil, or the (ic*- 
coinini nreiiiriit), then tbe iiiediciiie 
rail ij, l>nt in h lefts dose than at first — 
ialf<>r t«i»-thir'jHot'tlie former ciiiait- 
sf; Mbfuld be occasionally walked out, 
:nA with clothes, kst tin' chill air 
cring, and give hst* to feverishness; 
ahould be now and then rubbed a con- 
« at once, fi%e or ten minutes, but 
I of rest, to that it may have time to 

If tlie disorder dues not yield to 
ea, then others roust l>e employed of 
I oMure. hume persons recommend 
Jbc pcopOftuNi of half a pint to a pint 
Ik Ml ooBcc or two oi uuduuiDy or 



tincture of opium, mixed with water-gmel, in the 
quantity of a pint (Englisli) or rather leM. In caae 
the horse has lain down, and continued so for some 
time, and is covered with sweat, when he rises, 
two or more persons should be employed to rub 
him dry, and tie should also be kept well clothed. 
The stable should be airy, moderately cool, and 
his place in it roomy anil well littered, to keep him 
from hurting himself should he roll about, 
f r/ttle> baU for gripet. 

Draughts of li«iuid medicine operate more spee- 
dily than any other form; but as tbe disorder may 
attack a horse during a journey, where such cannot 
readily be procured, Mr While bas given a receipt 
for a ball for tbe convenience of those who travel; 
and if it be wrapped up closely in a piece of blad- 
der, it may be kept a considerable time without 
losing its power. The ball is composed of tbe fol- 
lowing ingredients, viz. Castille soap, 3 dr.; cam- 
phor, 2 drachms; ginger, 1 drachm and a half; and 
Venice turpentine, 6 drachms; to be made iute a 
ball for one dose. 

Laudanum draught, 

Ijaudanum may be used in cases of urgency, ea- 

Kecially in tbe wet or lax gripes. Take a quart of 
^>r, and make it a very little warmer than blood 
heat; then put a table- spoonful of powdered fpn- 
ger into it, and a small wine-glassful of laudanum, 
just before it is given to tbe horse. This, in most 
cases, will give ease in a short time; but if 
tbe complaint is exceedingly violent, give about 
half tbe above quantity again in 15 or SO minutes. 
As soon as tbe pain seems to be abated, if the belly 
is costive, give tbe horse a purgative. In case of 
looseness no purgative must be given, tbe laudar 
num, Mbich is of a binding nature, will correct iL 

When ])ain is occasioned by inflammation, it la 
seldom pmi>er to employ opium, or any medicine 
of that kind; but when it depends upon s|iasm, or 
irritation, no medicines are so beneficial. In in- 
flainmalion of the howeU, for example, opium 
wonb! ceilainly do much injur}', but in flatulent 
or spasmodic colic, or gripes, it seldom fails of 
success. 

^inother anodt/w vie :S cine. 

When borves art* att'ccied wiib colic, or where 
the use of anodynes are requisite, the following 
prt^iwration may be givefi: namely, opium, 1 dr. 
or fiO ^ntins; Castille so:<p, '2 dr. , aiitl |H>wdered 
aniseed, half an ounce or 4 dr.; to be made into a 
ball with fcynip, for one dose. 

In speaking of the medicines for gripes, or the 
flatulent colic, Homeliines termed fret, Nlr \\ bite 
mentions, doinestic remedies may be employed 
when proper medicines cannot be procured in time. 
For liiis purpose a draught may be readily made 
up of a pint of stnmg |>t:pperiiritit wu'er, with 
about 4 ounces of gin, and any kind of spice. 

Another. — A pint of \wv\ wine, with spice or 
giii;;er. 

Jinother. — ^llalf a pint of gin diluted witli 4 oz. 
of water and a litttle ginger. 

Anotfwr. — Take of Kp«4)m salts, oz.; Castille 
<K)ap, sliced, *J oz. I)i<^si>l\e them inl^ pints of 
«arm griiel; then add, tinctuiv of opium, ^ oz. ; 
oil of juni|>er, 2 dr.ichms. Mix, and give them 
new-milk warm. 

This drink may be repeated ever}- four or five 
hours, till tbe symptoms begin to abate. 
The tame -when «» a journey. 

Take of tinctuir of opium, and oil of juniper, 
each 2 drachms; sweut spirit of nitre, tincliire of 
benzoin, and aromatic spirit of ammonia, f*ach \ 
oz. Mix tliem together in a bottle for one driok, 
and give it in a pint of warm |;rucU 

For the colic, ftMiAcwe^, %n^ vftMfc) 
the intKiiUBcft, tU&i ^vk v\Vk V& ~ 
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eordiftl. It may be repeated every two haul's un- 
til the «f mptoms abate. 

Another. — ^The complaint may be removed by 
vaiin beer and ginger, or a oordial ball, mixed 
"with warm beer. 

It 18 necessary to repeat the caution eiven re- 
specting the necessity of distinguishing the AhIu- 
lent, or windy, or spasmodic colic, from the in- 
flammatory one, and from that which depends on 
oostiveness. It is always necessary to empty the 
bowels by means of clysters; and, should the horse 
liave Appeared dull and heavy previous to the at- 
tack, it will bo advisable to bleed. If costivencss 
attends it, give aiaxative drench after the pai'ox- 
ysm, which will prevent its return. 

To ciirc sw*ftit or bat! coat in horses. 

Take crocus melallorum, or liver of antimony, 
1 oz.; sprinkle it witli water, or mix it with moist 
bran. This may be eiven to horses subject to this 
disorder once a day, among their oats; it itilieves 
the ap])Ctite, destroys worms, sweetens ttic blood 
against all obstrnclions, opens the passages, and 
improves tired and lean hoi'ses in a great degree; 
it is also of ereat service in coughs and shortness 
of breath. It 'may be given liaily from 2 to 4 
weeks, and will soon produce a fine coat. The 
horse may be worked «hile he is taking the meui- 
cine, cain; being taken not to expose him to wet or 
cold. 

T/tine halls for horses. 

Mix together, I oz. of oil of juniper, I oz. of 
' balsam of suipiiur, 'ii oz. of Venice turpentine, 4 
ex. of sal prunella, I lb. of black rosin. 

Melt all together g-'utly, over a slow fire, in an 
gron pot, and make up into bulls of the size of a 
nutmeg. 

Another. — ^Take of nitre, 3 lbs. resin, 3 lbs. 
soap, 1^ do. juniper berries, 1 lb. oil of juniper, 
1^ oz. 

To be made up iqto balls, of the common size, 
wiUi spirits of tur)K'.nliiu'. 

To ewe (liseasrs in horxcs'' faet. 

Eveiy person may see, upon liiriungup the bot- 
tom of a horse*8 fool, an angular proji-clion point- 
ing towards the toi*, ti-nned the trog and its bars; 
the remainder, or Imllow pai't, being techniudly 
termed tlie sole, lh()Ujj;li the rntii-e bottom of the 
foot might better receiv« this name. It is certain, 
however, that " the frog Hn<l solo'' I'etmirc pn-ssure 
^— a congenial kind of [U'cssurc without concussion 
—that shall cause the sensible, inside, or quick- 
sole, to perform its fiinctionH of absorbing the 
serous particles secreli*!, or deposited therein, by 
the blood vessels, if tlie frog and its bars are 
permitted to remain in such a state as to reach the 
ground, wherever the sod happens to be soft, or 
yielding, the hollow part of the sole receives its 
due proportion of pressure latendly, and the whole 
sole, or surface of the foul, is thereby kept in 
health, or rather, free from canker. 

Prevention. 

Eveiy veterinarian, of sense, M-ill perceive the 
necessity of keeping ihe heels apait; yet, although 
the immediate cause of their contracting is so uni- 
versally known and recognized, the nijudicious 
method (to call it by no harsher name) ot i>earing 
away the frog and sole, which prevents the bars 
from ever touching the ground, is still continued 
to an alarming extent. 

So much for prevention. When disease comes 
on, which may be accelerated by two other species 
of mismanagement, another course is usually fol- 
lowed, not less injudicious than the first mentioned 
original cause of all the mischief. 

ilorses' hoofs are of two distinct kinds or shape; 

ffte one being oval, hard, dark-oolourcd and thick, 

the other round, paJiib, and thin in the iraU> oi 
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crust of the hoof. The first have a different kind 
of frog from the latter; this being broad, thick, 
and sofl, whilst Uie oval hoof has a fi<og that ii 
long, acute, and hanl. ^The rags, which hird- 
work and fi*equent shoeing occasion on the horsjr 
hoof of the round foot, produce ragged frogs also, 
both being thus pared away to make a fair bottom 
to receive the shoe T burning hot!), the whole sup- 
port is so farruduceu, and the sensible sole cooing 
much nearer the ground, becomes tender and lia- 
ble to those painful concussions which bring on 
lameness — principally of the fore feet. Conlrio- 
tion of those kinds' of heels which belong to the 
cart-horse, and pommicc-foot, are the consequence. 

The oval foot ]>ertains to tiie Siiddle-horsc, the 
hunter, and bit of blood kind, whose bold projtct- 
ing frogs tlie farriers remove, and these being com- 
pelled to perform long and painful journeys, ercr 
starling or goin? off with the same leading-l«s, 
and continuing tlie same throughout, laraenc»is 
contracted in that foot, M(hich none can. account for, 
nor even find out when;abnut it may l>e seated. 
Applications of " the oyls," (that egregious com- 
pound of folly, ignorance, and brutidity,) fuiiov 
the firiil appeanmce of lameness, and aie nude 
alike to the shoulder, the leg, and the sole, under 
the various prt^tencesof rheumatism, strain in the 
shoulder, and founder. The real cause, however, 
is not thought of, much less removed; but, on the 
contrary, the evil is usually augmented, bv remov- 
ing the shoe, and drawing the sole to the qiiid^ 
nearly, in search of supposititious conis, surbatings, 

&c ^pretended remedies, tliat were never known 

to cure, but which might have been all prevented 
by the simplest precautions imaginable. Tbeae 
are — 

Isi. I^'t the frog and sole acquire tlieir usttui 
thicknt«ss. — 

2d. Li>ad off sometimes witli one leg, soroetimcf 
with the other. — 

3(1. Stuff the hollow of the hoofs (all four of 
them) with cow-ilung, chanj^lng it eulirely once 
a day. In every case, it is a(lvis;ible that he !« 
worked moderatelj ; for it is useless to talk to the 
owners of horses, about giving the afflicted aoinud 
an entire holiday al grass. 

Should the propricttir of the beast be a sonIi<l 
customer, the farrier can expect no fee for wch 
simple atlvice as is here given; so he must procure 
a pbialfnl of \%ater, and putting therein a little 
saltpelre, (nitrated kali of the shops), and a little 
colouring matter, to be cither mixed with the 
stuRing, or to wash the sole clean daily, though 
the remedy will do as well (nearly) without wch 
addition. A more efficacious auxiliary will be 
found in procuring a patch of clay, to be kntad^ 
on the ground, on which the animal (whicb i* 
worth so nmch ti'ouble) may be allowed to suod, ' 
and if a small patch be made for each foot, the 
horse himself will prove their value (in mostcaic*) 
by fcelin"jfor them as it were, and slmwing brhii 
manner, how gratified he is at the coldness lh«y 
afioi"d to his heated feet. Herein it must be ob- 
served, that stuffing with clay is not recomtoeoded; 
this being one of lite numerous blunders of tb^^ 
farriers, who, having found the benefit of any »?" 
plication or remedy, push it to a ridiculous ^' 
tremity. 

RenKclyfor lameness in horses. . 

Mr Sewell, of the Veterinary College, statw 
his having discovered a method of curing horteii 
which are lame in the fore-feeU It occurred W 
him, that tliis lameness might originate in die 
nerves of the foot, near the hoof; and in cooxt^ 
quence he immediately amputated about an tndt 
of the diseased nerve, taking the usual preeaulion 
oC |[^\ardin^ the arteries, and passing ligatareS) 
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thif means the animal was instantly re- 
)ro |>ain, and the lameness perfectly cured, 
f'o cure the thruth in horset^fiet. 
:r over the firv, till it tui*n8 hrown, equal 
lioncy, \inc)^r, anil vcnKij^ria, and nvplv 
fcalhcr or bnisli occasionally to the I'cet. 
ie at tile same time should stand hard, and 
ung and straw be removed. 

iShoeinff horaet in -winter, 
iada, where the winter is never of a less 
than 5 months, they shoe their horses in 
wing manner, Mhich serves for the whole 
-The smith iixes a small piece of steel 
re \txvi of each shoe, not tempered too 
ich turns up about a ^ of an inch, in the 
a horse's lancet; the same to the hinder 
If shoe, turned up a little higher than the 
, tem|>cred in the same manner. In going 
, the t()rc-[»art gives a purchase that assists 
', and in going down prevents him sliding 

nt tfie feet of hortet from ballings with 

snow. 
rog in the hoofs nf horses and the fetlock 
'd, and well rubbed with soft soap, ]>re> 
i> tht'ir going out in snowy weather, it 
'tu:dly prr\fnl their falling, from what is 
ailing the snow. A number of accidents 

pre\fnt«'d by this simple precaution. 

(M fitment fir the mange. 
of common luq)entine, 1 pound, quick- 

ounce», ho^*s lanl, ^ a pound, flour of 
4 oz. train oil, ^ a pint, 
the siher uith the turi)entine, in a mar- 
ir, f(ir live or six houi*s, until it completely 
rs: and add a little oil of turpentine to 
-ub (-asit-r; then add the remamder, and 
111 ail wril together till united, 
intnirnt must be wt:ll nibbed on every part 
in the i)|mmi air, if the sunshine and the 

be warm; but if it be winter, take the 
a blat-kHmidi'H Miop, uhere » large bar of 
t be ht-ated, and htlil at a proper distance 
, to wiriii the ointment. 

Jjiniment fir the mange. 
of white precipitate, *2 ounces, strong 
I ointment, *2 ounces, sulphur of viviim, 

flour of sulphur, ^ a pound, rape oil, ^ 

^nd the white precipitate in a little oil; 
U atlil the ix'mainder, taking care tliat they 

niixed. 

liiiinient must be well rubbed in with a 
ill, ill the ojien air, provided the day l>e 

th>> u father %iarm. If the hoi'se draws 
I, the iii?iide of the collar must be washed, 
side of the %addle, if a saddle-tiorse, for 
tsc is highly Cfmtagious. 

Ew'water. 
of camphor,' "2 drnchms, dissolved in 2 
f nxtitii-il spirit of wine, Goulard's ex- 
tt. ru*e water, 1 quart, 
all togvther in a iHittle for use. 
f<')eaiid the eye.lids be well bathed three 
lUM % a day, «iili a clean linen rag dipped 
e- water. 

>or tnjiammation of the lungs. 
of white aiitiiiioiiiid {Kiwdcr, 2 drachms, 
1 kali, ^ uti ounce, nitre, ^ an ounce, Cas- 
p, 2 drachms, aroiuaiic confection, } an 

hrm into a balL 

nII nuiM be given to the horse as soon as 
pneiMfed, afl>»- he has been ble<l; and con- 
!wo or three tiiueH a dav as long as the iu- 
OM coMimiest^aliout »iz hour* after, give 
drink, and repeat it ercry oigfat and 
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mominp; until a passage Is obtahied, or the bowda 
are sufficiently openea. 

imorocation for tprains. 

Take of soap liniment and camphorated spirit 
of wine, of each, 8 ounces, oil of turpentine, oidf 
an ounce. 

Mix and shake when used. 

This evaporating and discutient embrocation ic 
well calculated to remove [oan and inflammation, 
which is generally effected in the course of a fort- 
night or tliree weeks; during that time the horse 
should not be allowed to go out of the stable or 
farm-yard. 

Bracing mixture for tprahu. 

After the above embrocation, the following 
bracing mixture must be rubbed oo the part once 
a day. 

Take of Egyptiacum, 2 oz. oil of turpentine^ 
1 oz. 

Shake well together; then add camphorated spirit 
of wine, and compound tincture of benzoin, eaeh 
1 oz. vinegar, 11 oz. 

Mix, and shake well together every time thej 
are used. 

Patte to ttop bleeding. 

Take of freMi nettles, 1 handful, bruise them in 
a mortar; add blue vitriol, in powder, 4oz. wheat- 
en flour, 2 oz. wine vinegar, ^ oz. oil of yitriol, 
^ oz. 

Beat them all together into a paste. 

Let the wound be filled up wiUi this paste, and 
a pro|>er pledget of tow laid over tlic moatfi, in 
oixler to prevent it from falling out, and then bi^ 
dagc it on with a strong roller. This dressing 
must remain in the wound lU or 12 hours. 
Ointment for scratched heels. 

Take of hog's lard, 1 pound, white lead, 4 oi. 
alum, in fine powder, 2 oz. wnite vitriol, 1 oz. sa- 
gar of lead, A oz. olive oil, 3 oz. 

Grind all the powders in a marble mortar with 
the oil, or on a marble slab; then ad<l the lard, and 
work tlie whole together till united. 

I'his is a neat compositicm, and very proper to 
keep in the stable during the winterf it will not only 
be ioiind useful for greasy and scratched heels, but 
also for stubs and treads of every description. A 
small quantity must be rubbi'd on the part affected 
every niglit and morning, in slight cases; but in 
treads, or wounds u\wn the heels, it will be best 
to spread the ointment on pledgets of tow, and se- 
cure them with bandages. 

Ointment fir greasy heels. 

Take of white ointment, 1 pound, white vitriol, 
blue vitriol, and sugar of lead, in powder, esMh, 
I oz. 

Mix well together. 

This ointment, when used, roust be S|Nrcad on 
strong brown paf>er, and applied over the uart that 
greases, and bandaged on with listing. He may, 
after dressing, be turned into a dry straw-yard, 
and a few diuretic balls given to him; one may be 
given every third day. Once dressing is in gene* 
ral sufticient to perform a cure; if not, it may be 
rejieated in a week after. 

Astringaa embrocation for strains in difereni 

parts. 

Take of camphor, 2 di-achms, dissolved in half 
an ounce of stmng rectified spirit of wine, nitre, 
1 oz. disM)lvcd in half a pint of wine vinegar, 
spirits of turjientine, 4 ounces, white lead, or bole 
armenic, in powder, half an ounce, aqua fortis, I ox. 

Mix, and shake tliem all togetlier iu a bottle for 
use. 

Mixture for canker in the mouth. 

Take of wine vinegar, half a ^int^ bumH slwa^ 
and Aoinmou sail, «inAi, qua ^Msme^ VAk ' 
Iwlf an ounce 
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Mix, and shake them together in a hottle for Qte. 

It will be proper to dress the horse's month with 
this mixture, every morning and evening, in the 
following manner: Take a small eane, or a piece 
of whalebone, half a yard long, and tie a linen 
rag, or a little tow, round one end; then dip it in- 
to the mixture, and pass it up. his mouth, and 
grently remove it to all the affected parts: let him 
cnamp it well about in his mouth; after which let 
him fast an hour, then give meat as usuaL 

Purging ball for (hgi. 

Take of jalap, in powder, 1 scruple, Barbadoes 
aloes, 1 drachm, ginger, in powder, 10 grains, con- 
serve of hips, or syrup, enough to form a ball. 
OifUmeiU for the mange. 

Take of quicksilver, 3 oz. balsam of sulphur, 
8 oz. oil of turpentine, 3 oz. soft soap, 1 pound, 
Cape aloes, in powder, ^ oz. 

Rub the quicksilver with the balsum of sulphur, 
in is marble mortar, for three or four hours, or un- 
til the globules completely disappear; and while 
ru])bing keep gradually adding the oil of turpen- 
tine; liaving done this, you may then mix the whole 
well together for use. It must be well rui>bed in 
on the affected parts, every third day, for three or 
four times. 

Umment for the mange. 

Take of flour of sulphur, 4 oz. sulphur of vi- 
Tum, 4 oz. white precipitate, 1 oz. strong mer- 
curial ointment, 1 oz. Cape alqes, in powder, ^ oz. 
neatVfoot-oil, 1| pint. 

First rub the powders together in a mortar; then 
put in the ointment, and gradually add the oil; it 
must be stirred when used. The affected parts 
roust be well anointed with this liniment, every 
third day, for three or four times. 

Mercurial UnimenU for the red mange. 

Take of mild merc^Hat ointment, 4 oz. oil of 
turpentine, 3 oz. Cape aloes, in powder, ^ oz. 

Mix well top^ether, and anoint the parts every 
third day for three or four times. Many sports- 
men have their dogs regularly dressed with this 
liniment two or tliroe weeks before the hunting 
season commences; it is supposed to improve their 
scent, and make them more fit for the chase. 
Mild ointments for tlie mange. 

Take of oil of vitriol, lialf an ounce, hogs' lard, 
8 ounces. Mix, and anoint the dog every day for 
three or four times, or ofleuer if ivquired. 

This ointment is used in surfeit, and slight cases 
of mange. 

Lotion for the mange. 

Take of white hellebore root, bmised, 2 oz. 
water, 3 pints, boil down to 2 pints and strain, sal 
ammoniac, 2drs. sublimate, 1 dr. Cape aloes, half 
an oz. 

Dissolve the sal ammoniac, and other ingredi- 
ents, in the decoction. 

This lotion is sometimes used to cure tlie mange, 
when greasy applications are objected to. 

Diitempei' in doifs. 

, The following prescriptions are each about a dose 

for a full-grown pointer. They must, of course, 

be increased or diminished in pi'Oportion to the 

size and strength of the dog. 

Take of opmm, 3 grains, emetic tartar (an in- 
valuable medicine), 5 grains. To be given at night. 

Repeat the dose every third night, till the dog 
is recovered; taking care to keep him in a warm 
place, and always fed with a warm liquid diet, such 
as broth, gruel, ko. 

If the nostrils should discharge, have them wash- 
ed, or syringed, twice a day, with a lotion of alum, 
iVflOgar of lead; putting about lialf an ounoe of 
"'"'^ ~~to» plot of water. 



Another, — For a halfgrtnm pointer. 
Take of jalap powder, 25 graina^ calooiel, 5 
grains. Made into a pill with a little gam water. 
For a fid/ groxon pointer. 
Take of jalap powder, 30 grs. ealomel, Sgn. 
Mixed as above. 

One of these doses, mixed with batter, or in i 
, small piece of meat, should be given to the dor 
every moniing, on an empty stomach. The fm 
should be light, and easy to digest; and the lotioo, 
if required, for the nostrils, should be obsored 
here, as before mentioned. 

Distemper among catth. 

Examine your cow's mouth, though she appears 

very well; and iCLyou find any pimple in it, oroa 

the tongue, or if you perceive any within the skin 

I ready to come out, immediately house her, keep 

. her warm, and give her warm tar^water. To a 

j lai^e beast give a gallon; to a small one three 

quarts. Give it four times every day; but not 

every time the quantity you first gpive. 'Lessen the 

dose by degrees; but never give less than two 

quarts to a large beast, nor less than three pints to 

a small one; and house her every night for somfl 

time, and give her warm gruel and malt mash. 

fo make tar-water for co-w8. 

Take one quait of tar, put to it 4 quarts of wi- 
tcr, and stir it veiT well ten or twelve minutes; let 
it stand a little while, and then pour it off for use 
You must not put water to the same tar more than 
twice. Let the first dose be made of fresh tar. 
Continue to give )t till the beast is well. Don't 
let her go too soon abroad. 

JPor the garget in cotot. 

This dijsorder is verv frequent in cows after ceat* 
ing to be milked; it a^ects the glands of the udder 
with hard swellings, and often arises from the ani- 
mal not being clean milked. It may be remoTed 
by anointing the part three times a day with a lit- 
tle oiutmeni composed of camphor and blue oint- 
ment Half a drachm or niore of calomel naj 
be given in warm beer, from a horn or bottle, for 
three or four mornings, if the disorder is violent 
'J'o citve the redwater in cattle. 

Take 1 oz. of bole armoniac, half an ounce of 
dragon's blood, 2 ounces of Castillc soap, and 1 
drachm of roche alum. Dissolve these in a quart 
of hot ale, or beer, und let it stand until it is blood 
warm; give this a^ one dose, and if it should have 
the desii'ed efluct, give the same quantity in about 
12 hours after. This is an excellent medicine foi 
(•h:uigin^ the wator, and acts as a purgative; every 
farmer tlKU kec'ps any number of cattle, should si' 
ways have doses of it by him. 

To cttre thf. scouring in cattle. 

The following composition has been found to^ 
succeed in inuny cases which wei'e appa2"ently draw "^ 
ing to a faiul termination. 

Take of powdend rhubarb, 2 drachms, east<^^ 
oil, t ounce, kuli, prepared, 1 tea-s[K>onful. 

Mix well together in a pint of warm milk. I 
the first dose docs not answer, repeat it in 36 o *'^ 
48 hours. If tin* calf will suck, it will be prope^^^^^ 
to allow him to do it. 

Cure for cuttle svfeilcd with green food. 

When any of your catile happen to ^et swellec^ 
with an over feed of clover, frosty turnips, or sud ^ 
like, instead of tlie usual method of stabbing in th^ 
side, apply a dose of train oil, which, after repeat^^ 
ed trials, has been found to prove successfuL Th^ 
quantity of oil must vary according to tlic age o^^ 
size of the animal. For a grown-up beast, of ac^ 
ordinary size, the quantity recommended is aboar -^ 
an English pint, which must be administered tc^ 
the animal with a bottle> taking oare, at the aana^^ 
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time, Co nb Che itomieh veil, in order to make it 

Edovn. After irceinn^ this medicine, it must 
made to walk about uotil such time astlie •well- 
ing begins to lubside. 

Treatment of cattle and fotola. 

The experiment hat often been tried of the bene- 
fit derived to horses from bcin;;; well combed and 
kei»t clean: it has been found that a horse ncp^lect- 
ed as to cleanlincs% will not be so well condttion- 
e<l, either for faltiess or stren^h, thonp;h he g:ets 
abundance of com; at least, it is certain that it 
uould be worth trj-inp. This every body knows, 
that the most neglected of llie horso race are kept 
cleaner than the cleanest of the horned cattle, par- 
tieiilarly those shut up in houses. 

** I have two hints to give," says a coittempo- 
rarr writer, "as the expense can be nothing, 
and the advantage may b(r great, I read in a I)e- 
acription of Norway, that when the cows drink at 
the hot-springs they give more milk than those 
that drink cold w^ter. Cows drink ho nuiKb at a 
time, tiMt there is no doubt, when the water is 
Dearly at freezing, they mnst feel sensibly cooled 
alt over, wliieh will naturally affect their protUice 
of milk. I would theivfore propo<M> the experi- 
ment of warming the water, for milch cows, in 
cold wcath»-r." 

The ne\t pmpo^l is, that the cni-n given to fowls 
thnnld be cruUied, and soaked in wati-r; thishel|)S 
the digeMion, and liens will bty in winter when so 
fell, that would not othei'wise. 

In a time of scareitr, and when the food of man 
is dear, sueh exi>eriments as propoxeil are well 
worth making: an^ the practice proposed with 
the fo«ls ought to become general, as it costs 
DOtliing. 



To cttre the meanl^s in rtoine. 
It sometimfAhappt'ns, though seldom, that swine 
have thi^ meatier; wbile lliev are in this state, their 
fltsli is ven' iniwholesKinu' food. This disorder is 
not easilr di^-overed while the animul is alive, 
•ml can only be known l>^' its not thriving or fut- 
lening as the others. After the animal is killed 
anil cut up, its fat is full of little krniels about 
the size of the roe or eggs of a siduion. \\ hen 
this i^ the ease, put into the food of e:tch bog, once 
or twice a week, as much crude ^youiided antimo- 
ny as will lie on a shilling. This is very proper 
for any feetling swine, even thongh they have no 
disorder. A small quantity of the flour of brim- 
stone, also, may lie given among tlieir food when 
thry are not lhrivin.>;, which will be found of gi*eal 
service to them. Hut the best methtid of prevent- 
ing dift'inlers in swine, is to keep tb(*ir sties per- 
fectly clean and dry, and to allow them air, exer- 
ctse, aiid plenty of clean straw. 

' RiilUure in nvine. 

Where a number of swine are bred, it ^»ill fre- 

^i'-titlv hati|H'n tliat some of the pigs will have 

aluit IS called a * rupture;' i. e. a hole bi-oken in 

tiic- rim of ibe belly, when* part of (be guts comes 

out and lodges betwixt the nni of the belly and the 

4liD, having an amMtrance similar to a swelling in 

Ihr testicles. The male pigs are nmrtr liable to 

this Hisonier than the females. It in cured by the 

lollriviiig means: 

(»cld the pi^ afTected. and cau«o it to be hehl up 
%ith lit heail d iwiiWiirtK; fl:i> ba«-k thf skin i'n>iii 
the l«ollt:ii place, uitd tVoiii lite hitu:ili<>n in vbieli 
Uic pig is hcl«l, the {;ut*i uiU iiulundly rttnrii to 
ttirir prcilKT idace. Sew up llir h ile uitii a ntedle, 
^hich must l»a%e a stpiaix- point, am! aUo a bend 
isi it, at ilie disease often happens liet>»een the 
legs, where a straight itecille cannot be 
AAer tbia i* dune, replare the skin that 
flbjcd bnek, and tew it u|^ when ibe oper** 



tion is finished. The pig should not hare maob 
food for a few days after tlic operation, until the 
wound begins to heal. 

For the foot-rot in sheep. 

Take a piece of alum, a piece of green vitriol, 
and some while mercui7 — the alum muHt be in the 
largest propoilion; dissolve them in water, and 
after the hoof is pared, anoint it with a feather, 
and bind on a rag over all the foot. 

Another. — PouikI some green vitriol fine, and 
apply a little of it to the ]>art of the foot affected, 
binding a rag over the foot as above. Let the 
sheep be kent in the honsc a few hours af\er this 
is (lone, anu then turn them out to a dry pasture. 
This is the most common way of curing tne foot- 
rot in Middlesex. 

Another'. — Others anoint the part with a feather 
dipt in aqua fortis, or weak nitrous acid, which 
<lries it at once. Many drovers that take sheep to 
Smithfield, carry a little bottle of this about with 
them, uhicb, by applying to the foot with a fea- 
ther, helps a lame sheep by haiflening its hoof, and 
enabling it to travel better. Some may think aqua 
foi'tis is of too hot a nature, but such a desnei4ite 
disorder re(|uii'cs an active cure, which, no doubt, 
i» ever to bu UM.'d cautiously. 

Another. — Spread some slacked ouick lime over 
a house floor pretty thick, pare tlie sheep^s feet 
well, and turn them into this house, where they 
may remain for a few hours, after which turn them 
into a drv- pasture. This treatment may be re- 

Iieated two or three times, always observing to 
^<.*ep the li'Mise clean, and adding a little more 
quick lime before putting them in. 

The foot must be often dressed, and the sheep 
kept as much as possible upon dry land. Those 
animals that aix* disi>ased sliouKl be kept separate 
from the flock, as the disonler is voiy infeetious. 

J'rei'fntion and cure oj^the foot-i'ot in sheep. 

On siiHpected grounds, constant and careful ex- 
amination ou«;bt to take place; and when any fis- 
sures or cracks, attended with heat, make their 
appearance, a[>ply oil of turpentine and common 
brmdy. This, in general, produeen n very bene- 
ficial etfeet, but where the disease has been long 
seated, and bi-conies, in a manner, confirmetl— a^ 
ter cleaning the. f(»ot, and paring away the infected 
parts, recourse in had to caustics, of which, the 
best seem to be sulphuric .icid, and the nitrate of 
mercury. After this, pledgets are apjdied, the 
tViot bound up, and the animal kept in a clean, dry 
situation, until its recovery is effected. 

Uut it often hapi»eiis, where the malady it in- 
veterate, that the diseastf refuses to yield to any, 
or all of the above prescrij)lions. 

The following nnxle of^ tifatment, however, if 
car .-fully attended to, may be deiN.'nded U]»nn as a 
certain cure. Whene\er the disi'ase makes its ap- 
p«'ai-ance, let the fool l>e cart*fully examined, and 
the <liN(>ased part well wanbed, and pared as nigh 
as {>«)hi(il)le, not to make it blee<l; and let the floor 
of the li<iuse, where the ^heep are confined, be 
8tis;wn three or four inclien thick with quick lime 
hot from the kiln; and the sheep, after having their 
feet dn'flM'd in the manner abo«e described, to 
stand in it during the space of ti w 7 hours. 

In all cables, ii ii tif great importance, that the 
aniutal be :itterwai-ds e\pos^'d only to a minlerale 
lenipei-atun — be imigijr.ited with proper fowl— 
and kept in cle:tn, eas}k, diy pa^tiin*; and the dis- 
ease will be etVectuall) reineilied in tile course of 
H lew d;i> t. 

To pirrent sheep from catclunt[ cold after being 

shorn. 

Sheep arc sometimes e\i»oscd to cold winds and 
rains imim*diuti>ly afU-r t!bKw,v\\\^« ^Vk\«.Vw «.x\MWt«. 
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teeeM to the sea. should plunge them into the 
salt water, those who have not that opportunity, 
and whose flocks are not very large, maj mix salt 
with water and rub them all over, which will in a 
great rot^ore prevent any mishap befalling the 
animal, uter having been stript of its coat 

It is very common in the months of June and 
July, for some kinds of sheep, especially the flue 
Leicester breed, which are commonly thin skinned 
about the head, to be struck with a kind of fly, 
and by scratching the place with their feet, they 
make it sore and raw. To prevent this, take tar, 
train oil, and salt, boil them together, and when 
cold, put a little of it on the part aflected. This 
application keeps off the flies, and likewise heals 
the sore. The salt should be in very small quan- 
tity, or powdered sulphur may be used instead of 
it. 

7\» cure the tcab in thecp. 

Take 1 pound of quicksilver, ^ a pound of Ye- 
nice turpentine, 2 pounds of hog's lard, and ^ a 
pound 01 oil, or spirits of turpentine. A greater 
or less quantity than the above may be mixed up, 
in the same proportion, according to the number 
of sheep affected. Put the quicksilver and Venice 
turpentine into a mortar, or small pan, which beat 
together until not a particle of the quicksilver can 
be discerned: put in the oil, or spirits of turpen- 
tine, with the hog's lard, and work them well 
together until made into an ointment The parts 
oi the sheep affected must be rubbed with a piece 
of this salve, about the size of a nut, or rather 
less. When the whole flock is aflected, the shep- 
herd must be careful in noticing those that show 
any symptoms of the disorder, by looking back, 
and offering to bite or scratch the spot; and if 
affected, he must immediately apply the ointment, 
as it is only by paying early and particular attention 
that a flock can be cured. 

To prevent tJte scab. 

Separating the wool, lay the before-mentioned 
ointment in a strip, from the neck down the back 
to the rump; another strip down each slioulder, 
and one down each hip; it may not be unnecessary 
to put one along each side. Put very little of the 
ointment on, as too much of it may be attended 
with danger. 

To destroy maggots in sheep. 

Mix with one quart of spring; water, a table 
spoonful of the spirits of turpentme, and as much 
of the sublimate powder as will lie upon a shilling. 
Shake them well together, arid cork it up in a bot- 
tle, with a quill through the cork, so that the 
lic^uid may come out of the bottle in small quan- 
tities at once. The bottle must always be well 
shaken when it is to be used. When the spot is 
observed where the maggots are, do not disturb 
them, but pour a little of the mixture ui>on the 
spot, as much as will wet the wool and the mag- 
gots. In a few minutes after the liquor is applied 
the magg^B will all creep to the top of the wool, 
and in a short time drop off dead. The sheep 
must, however, be inspected next day, and if any 
of the mi^ots remain undestroyed, shake diem 
off, or touch tliera with a little more of the mixture. 

A little train oil may be applied afler the mag- 
ots are removed, as sometimes the skin will be 
ard by applying too much of the liquid. Besides, 
the fly is not so apt to strike when it finds the 
smell of the oil, which may prevent a second 
attack. 

This method of destroying maggots is superior 

to any other, and it ()revcnts the animsl from being 

disfigured by clipping ofi' the wool, which is a 

ecMnmon practice in some countries. 

Cure for the scab in sheep. 

11m aimphat Mad most effioaoious remedy for 
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this disease, wai commtmieated to the Society for 
the encouragement of arts, 8ce. by the late Sir 
Joseph Banks; and is as follows: 

Take 1 lb. of quicksilver, ^ a lb of Venice 
turpentine, J a pint of oil of turpentine, 4 lbs. of 
hog's lard. 

Let them be rubbed in a mortar till the quick- 
silver is thoroughly incorporated with t^ other 
ingredients. For the proper mode of doing wfaish, 
it may be right to take the advice or even the s»- 
si stance of some apothecary, or other person used 
to make such mixtures. 

The method of using the ointment is this: Be- 
ginning at the head of the sheep, and prooeedinr 
from between tlie ears, along the back, to the end 
of the tail; the wool is to be divided in a furrov, 
till the skin can be touched, and as the furrow is 
made, the finger, slightly dipped in the ointment, 
is to be drawn along the bottom of it, where it 
will leave a blue stain on the skin and adjoining 
wool. 

From this furrow, similar ones must be drawn 
down the shoulders and thighs to the lega, as fir 
as they are woolly; and if the animal is much in- 
fected, two m')re should be drawn along each side, 
parallel to that on the back, and one down each 
side, between the fore and hind legs. 

Immediately after being dressed, it is usual to 
turn the sheep among other stock, without any ftsr 
of the infection being communicated; and there ii 
scarcely an instance of a sheen suffering any injuiy 
from the application. In a tew days Uie blotches 
dry up, the itching ceases, and the animal is com- 
pletely cured. It is generally, however, thought 
proper not to delay the operation beyond Michael- 
mas. 

The hippobosea ovina, called in Lincolnshire 
Sheen-fagg, an animal well known to all shepherds, 
whicn lives among the wool, and is hurtful to the 
thriving of sheep, both by the pain its bite occa- 
sions, and the blood it sucks, is destroyed by this 
application, and the wool is not at all injured. 
Our wool-buyers purchase the fleeces on which 
the stain of the ointment is visible, rather in pre- 
ference to others, from an opinion, that the use of 
it having^ preserved the animal from being vexed, 
either with the scab or faggs, the wool is less lia- 
ble to the defects of joints or knots; a fault observ- 
ed to proceed from every sudden stop in the thriv- 
ing ot the animal, either from want of food, or 
from disease. 

To aire the -water in the heads of sheep. 

Of all the various operations by which this dis- 
temper may be eradicated, I must, from experience, 
give the preference to one which will, pei-haps, 
astonish such of your readers as form their opini- 
ons more from theory than practice. A number 
of medical men have already controverted the fact; 
and, with the utmost presumption, disputed mf 
veracity to my face, afler 1 had witnessed its effi- 
cacy in a thousand instances. It is no other than 
that of putting a sharpened wire up the nostril 
quite through the middle of the brain, and by that 
means perforating the bag which contains the fluid 
causing the disease. This is, of all other methods, 
the most certain to succeed: hut it has this un- 
pleasant appendage annexed to it, if it do not cure, 
it is certain to kill. 

TUis method of cure is not only the most expe- 
dient, but it is in every shepherd's power, and one 
which he can scarcely perform amiss, if be attend 
to the following plain directions. 

The operation must be [performed with a stiff 
steel wh^, such as is used tor knitting the coarsest 
stockings. It myst be kept clean, and free of rust, 
oiled, and sharpened at tne point. Care must be 
Ukeii,Uow«Ter, that its point be only ODe-ei|;bth 
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in length, for if ft is tapered like a 
s 8pt to take a wronr direction in g^>ing 
;rils, fix in the gristle below the brain, 
it tlie animal to no |)urpo8c. If lilunt 
t, it ofitMi fails lo pt'netrate the bladder, 
conbidLTHb1«* totignness, shoving it only 
inc bide; the safest way, of course, is to 
)ii)t of the wire shHrp'and short, 
jiherti must fir&t feel with his thumbs 
ft fiarl ill the skull, which invariably 
seat of his disease. If that is near the 
he head above, where, in two cases out 
least, it is sure to be, let him then fix 
firm betwixt his knees, hold the head 
tnd, laving his thumb upon the soft or 
irt, aii<l with t)te other hand insert the 
; nostril, most on a parallel with the 
di»tcm|K'r, aiming directly at the point 
hiimb is pluced. The operation is i»er- 
)iie second, for if he feels the point of 
line in rontact with his thumb, let him 
L't tlu' animal to its feet; and if the 
at all cold, let it stand in the house over- 

<ease is seated exactly in that part where 
IS of tbi: skull meet, and consequently 
lini; Milli the ton of the nose, he must 

nostrils; when, should he miss the bulb 
; bide, he will hi* sure to hit it on the 
the M'al of the <lisease cannot ut all be 
if the animal bave all the symptoms of 
, the vtater is then enclosed among the 
n the midille of the brain, and must be 
ibove. Nothing can be done in the last 
wiih the wiiv; but it is hard to cure 

so tfffi'eted. 1 have found, on diss^c- 
lid contained in many little cells in the 
lie bmin: and though the wire had iieiie- 
' of those C(.'1U, it hud missed others, 
si 111 pi I* opi- ration alone, 1 ha\e cure<l 
tt.d though 1 never kept an exact regis- 
. I ha%e not known it to fHil above once 
ifH at an avmige, in all the instances 

cfime under my observation; and some 

kiH-w to be injudiciously performed, 

n'lt tx-iiig S(>ated in a {Hiint which the 
reuch. I have at times cured a dozen, 
rv!;uUr succesbion, without failing once, 

ajc^iiti, in some cold seasons of the 
I thn'e or four successively. 
\iv M*Keii7.ie has insinuated, in hisbook 
tutt I UHS the inventor of this mo<le of 
t IS by no means the case. 'I'he prac- 
erktanil, bas been in use among shep- 
ges |Mst; but they were often obliged 

it privuri'ly, their masters, like the pn>- 
ut Kdinburgh, always jiri|:niiig, that the 

the brain must necessiirily prove fatal. 
: has, however, misunderstoocl my ae- 
his matter in the Higlund Society's 
ns; I did not mean to insinuate that it 
leii«ure I disi-overed the art of curing 
« WAV, but onlv mv success in that art. 
1 in these Traiivict ions, that when 1 was 

boy, for a number of yeurs I probed 
every ntunlied sheep that I could lay my 

ilhout aiiv regttnl t^t mIioiii they l>eioiig- 
e«i»e took every onportunity of visiting 
I as often as p'lssilile; and as the conn- 

me swHrnied with them every spring 
r, my practice, of courM*, was of^ pro- 
mt. It wuft k«.'VeraI vearA iN'fore 1 was 

failing in one instance, viliich, how«T- 
Aen iiU|KisMble to MKcertaiii, they hav* 
■not loiuctinirs, iM'fore I r mi Id' again 
r: but nan J a valuable young ahevp 1 
•m . owDcn^ mithoat ever kLiiow- 



ledging it, having no authority to try such experi- 
ments. 

The following symptoms, after the operation, 
may be deiK*nded on. If the animal becomes coik- 
sideralthr sick, it is a go(»d sign tbat it will reco- 
ver. U it continues to grow sicker, and abstains 
from feeding for the space of two days, it is likely 
to die; and, if in a condition to be fit for family 
use, ought to be killed forthwith. The flesh of 
the animal is nothing the worse for this disease; on 
the contrary, it is universally 8upi)08e<l by the 
countrv' i)eople, that their flesh is sweeter, more 
delicate anci pihatable, than any other. This, I 
suppose, must be owing to their tender age, it beinfj^ 
onusual to kill any sheep so young, save Uimbs. 

The first symptom of recovery is their bleating. 
If once they begin to bleat occasionally, they are 
sure to recover, however stupid Uie}* may appear at 
that time. It seems that they are then becoming 
sensible of the want of society, tbe f>nly thing which 
causes sheep to bleat, and which, for a long lime 
])revious to that, they had totdly disregarded. 

I must mention here, that the most successful 
curerof this <iistcm{)er 1 ever knew, |>erfonned the 
o[>eration in a different manner from the one prac- 
tised by me, and above recommended. Instead of 
a wire, he curried always a large corking-pin in 
his bonnet; and, like me, tapped every sturdied 
sheep he found, but Hlways above, putting the point 
of the pin thniugh the skull at the ])lHce where it 
was most soft, in the SMine manner as the trocar is 
used. As this doirs not at all endanger the sheep's 
life, 1 frtHjuently tried this plan previous to that of 

t>robing with the wire; but, as far as I can r(*Gollect« 
never cured one by tbat means. 1 n-member of 
once conversing with him on the Mibjcct, when he 
told me that he si-ldom or never fHiled of curing 
tliem upon (heir own farms; but that, in sundry 
neighbouiing farms, hi* raixdy cunrd any. From 
this, it would iippear that, on difleivnt soils, the 
animals are ditferently affected. I am now con- 
vinced that he iiiusi gi-nerally have inseiied the 
l>in so far as lo penetrate the bottcun of the sac, 
which I never h:>d the senses to tiy, and which, if 
We reason from analogy, mtibt prove as effective, 
and less hazai*dous than the other: for, it apitcars 
to me that, in onlerto eiisui'c a recover}-, it is ne- 
cessary that the bottom, or lowest putt of the sac, be 
(H^netrated. 

Undoubtedly, the best mode of curing this dis- 
ease would be to extract the s:tc, and all that it 
contains, entirely. Tlieiv is little doubt that, if this 
were |N:rforiiie(i by gentle and skilful hands, it 
would prove the most effectual cure; but as it is, 1 
can attest that it seldom proves sucoessful. The 
shephenis have not skill and ingenuity sufficient to 
clout the skull propi*rly up again, or sort it in such 
a manner as is requisite to dcfentt it fi-oiu extvi-nal 
injur)'; of courne, 1 would rather recommend the 
niiHle in which they cannot easily go wi-tmg, and 
which I have seen prove most beneficiHl, whenpei^ 
formed by men of likeaciiuirenieiils of themselves. 
—Farmei'^9 JMagazine. 

7b prcv<iU tftc ** tlurthf^"^ or -wiUtr in the heada of 

alirrp. 

With regani to the caiin'S inducing water in the 
head of shcvp, llu-re is but one opinion eiitciiaiiicd 
among shephi-nU, vihich is, that it is occasioned by 
a chilliness in the b:<ck of the aniinal, on accuuiit 
of its lK*iin( eX|K>hed to the winds, and the sleety 
showers of winter. Thr*** caiisi* it to acquire a 
kind df numbness and torpidity, w Inch, if often re- 
(Hraled, ar- a|K to terminate in an atferlton to gid- 
diness, and finally in a water in the head. 

Tliat the disease is occasioned solely by a chil- 
liness ia iIm: bMk^ %wetx% It^m i^ lSi(d\!V«\w^ 
facts: 
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1. It is alwftji moft genenl tfter a windj and 
sleety winter. 

2. It is always most destractive on farms that 
are ill-sheltered, and on which the sheep are most 
exposed to those blasts and showei*s. 

3. It iireys only on sheep rising their first year, 
the wool of whom separates above, leaving Uie back 
quite exposed to the wet and to the oold. 

4. If a piece of cloth or hide is sewed to the 
wool, so as to cover the back, such a sheep will not 
be itffected with the disease. The experiment is a 
safe, a cheap, and an easy one; and, exclusive of 
its goo<1 effects in preventing the fatal disease un- 
der consideration, it is the most beneficial to a 
young sheep that is not over high in condition, 
and administers the most to its comfort during the 
winter, of any other that I know. It keeps the wool 
from opening, and the sheep always dry and warm 
in the uack; which, exposed to cold, either in man 
or beast, it is well known, affects the vitals mate- 
rially. When thus shielded, the young sheep will 
feed straight in the wind on the worst days, with- 
out injun', and, indeed, without much I'egarding 
the weather. This covering keeps them from the 
rain, prevents them from being shelled and loaded 
with frozen snow, and from destruction by cold, 
by leanness, and the water in the head. 1 he ex- 
pense attending it is so trifling, that it is scarcely 
worth mentioning. One pair of old blankets ol" 
the value of four or five shillings, will furnish 
coats for forty sheep; i\nd if these are carefully 
taken off on the i*cturn of spring, and laid aside, 
they will serve the same purpose for two or three 
successive years. 

Practice of the Spanish thepherds. 

Tlie first care of the shepherd on coming to the 
spot where his sheep are to spend the summer, is 
to give to his ewes as much salt as they will eat. 
For this purpose he is provided with 25 quintals of 
salt for c\Qry thousand head, which is consumed 
in less than five months, but they eat none on their 
journey, or in winter. The mctliod of giving it to 
them is as follows: — The shepherd places fifty or 
sixty flat stones about five steps distance from each 
other; he strews suit upon each stone, then leads 
his flock slowly through the stones, and every 
sheep eats at pleasure. This is frequently repeat- j 
ed, observing not to lei them eat on thost^ days in 
any spot where there is limestone. When they 
have eaten the salt, they arc led to some argilla- 
ceous spots, where, from the craving they have 
acquired, iliey 'Jovour every thing they meet with, 
and return again to the salt with redoubled ardour. 

Citre ofilrobsyin the crops of young turkey 9. 

This kind of dropsy is announced by a dull look, 
paleness of the tiead, loss of appetite, and aver- 
sion to food. The birds allow themselves to be 
approached and seized with facility, and they are 
without strength. Very soon a sligfit swelling of 
the crop is added to these symptoms, which, in 
ten days, becomes very conudcrable. I have taken 
Dearly a pint of water from one. By pressin]^ upon 
the crops of some of them, a certain quantity of 
matter is discharged by the bill, but never enough 
entirely to ease the crop. All these svmjitoms in- 
crease, and the bird dies at the end of 15 or 18 
days* illness. 

1 sought after the cause of tliis disonlcr, and it 
was easy to find that it was occasioned by the stag- 
nant water of which these animals had drunk; lu 
the course of the year the heat had been great, and 
there was little rain. The heat had hatched a vast 
swarm of small red worms, resembling asoarides. 
It is quite certain lh.it these insects must have been 
swallowed by the turkeys, and from this cause, and 
the tmd quuitf of the water which they had drunk, 
a gnM degree of inflammation in the crop 'moM \\ 



entoe, with a stoppage of (he pMW|;if vludi tan- 
ducts to the nzzard. t diTidra the tarkers into 
two classes; Tor those who were still aonnd I or- 
dered grain and good water; with all that were dis- 
eased I practised the operation t^ tapping with a 
lancet, in the lowest part of the crop. 1 inje^ed 
at the opening, by means of a small minge, s 
slight decoction of Jesuit's bark, raised with s lit- 
tle brandy; which was repeated twiee inUiecoorse 
of the day. Next day the wound was better 
marked. I made again the same injection, and, 
two hours after, 1 forced them to eat a little of iIk 
yolk of an ege, mixed with some crumbs of bresi 
At the end of three days, the wound in the crop 
was closed, which I might haye prevented, bat 
finding a natural opening in the bill, I made thos 
take, during eight days, in their drink the ssme 
substance which had been injected; and they were, 
by degrees, put on their usual diet. I need not 
add, that clear water was given them instead of 
that of the standing pools. Ten of these animsli 
had died before my arrival; two perished diiriitf 
the treatment, aitd the rest of the flock, vbieb 
might be about forty, either escaped the diseiK 
or were cured. — JIf. Ligneau, 

To cure coldt of every description in cable. 

The first attempt should be to remove the caaie, 
by gpiving to the animal a warm cordial drink; 
which, acting as a stimulant on the stomach snd 
intestines, will give fresh motion to these psits, 
and enable nature to resume her former course. 

Take of aniseeds, caraway seeds, grains of pars- 
dise, and fenugreek, each 2 oz. in powder. Mix 
them together for one drink. 

Another, — Take of sweet fennel-seeds, and earn- 
min-seeds, each 2 oz. in powder, long pepper, tiv- 
meric, ginger, and Enula Campana (elecanipaoej^ 
each 1 ounce, in powder. Mix for one drink. 

The method of^ giving either of these drinkiis 
as follows: — Take one and put it into a pitetier 
with 2 oz. of fresh butter, ancl 2 table-si>ooniful of 
treacle or coarse stig^r; tlien pour one quart of 
boiling ale upon the whole; cover them down till 
new-milk warm,aud then give the drink to the IkssI 

In two hours after giving the drink, let tlie ani- 
mal have a good mash made of scalded* bran, or 
ground malt, with a handful or two of ground oats 
or bai'ley meal added to it, and warm water that 
day. In slight colds during the summer, ibese 
drinks may be given to cattle while in their pas- 
ture: and, where it can be made convenient, let 
them fast two hours after, and then graze as usual 
It is also necessary to examine the sick aninals 
every day, to watch them while they both dung 
and stale, and to see whether the body be of apr{>' 

{>er heat, and the nose or muzzel of a nacoial 
nveze. 

If these be regular, Uiere is not much 
If, however, feverish symntoms should 
(whicli frequently happen), the animal 
come costive, lu such cases give one of the fol' 
lowing: 

Purging drink. 

Take of Glauber salts, I lb. ginger, in powder, 
8 oz. treacle, i oz. 

Put all the ingredients into a pitcher, and po^ 
3 pints of boiling water upon them. When oe*- 
milk warm, give the whole for one dose. 

Another.—'lWiVi of Epsom salts, 1 lb. aniseedi 
and ginger, in powder, each 2 oz. treacle, 4 oi* 

Let tills be given in the same luanuerasthepr^ 
ceding. 

In most cases these drinks will be sufHeient to 
pui*ge a full grown animal of this kind. By ati'ict 
attention to me above method of application, a ^ 
ver may be prevented, and tlie animal speedily 
retttoiced. 



danger, 
appear, 
riU be- 
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(BYer eontinae, ifter the intettioes have 
lated (which is seldom the case), it will 
to take some blood from the animal, and 
itr must be regulated according to the 
d Iwbit of bodr. 

the ye-lovft or'jmmtUce in neat cattle, 
I as this 'liscHse makes its first apiiear- 
ay, for the most part, be removed by ad- 
ig the following drink: 
to (Mwder cummin seeds, aniseeds, and 
■oot, each 2 oz. grains of paradise, and 
tar, each, 1 oz. 

ce 1 oz. of Castille soap, and mix it with 
trade; put the whole into a pitcher, Uien 
irt of boiling ale U[>on the ingredients, 

them down till nc^w-milk wrurm, then 
rink. It will often be proper to repeat 
or three times, every other day, or of- 
niuirvd. If the beast be in good condi- 
away from two to three quarts of blo<Kl; 
.niniid bhuuld not be turned out after 
hat day, nor at night, but the rooming 
il mAV go to it4 pasture as usual. After 
td the desiiXHl effect, let the following be 

' balsam of copaiva, 1 oz. salt of tartar, 
ille soap, 3 oz. Beat them together in 
nortar; and add of valerian root, in pow- 
ginger root and Peruvian bark, in pow- 
I oz. treacle, 2 ox. 
one drink. 

drink be given in a quart of warm gru- 
leated if necessary every other day. It 
t>per to keep the f>ody sufficiently open 
'ery stage ni the disease; for if costive- 
rmittcd, the fever will increase, and if 
' removed, the disorder will terminate 

nztft o^ inflammation of the brain, 
times occasioned by wounds or contu- 
e heail, that arc attended with violent 
(HIS of the vessels, and if not speedily 
uay tenninuttr in a gangrene or a morti- 
hi(.li is very ollen the case, and tliat in a 

Jlftrthotl fjf atre. 
lire of this disease, the following method 
It-nded to: — First lessen tlie quantity of 
i-r-picnt bleeding, which may be re|M*Ht- 

rrt|uired, and bv which the great efflux 
pon the trmiiorai arteries will be lessen- 
ch r«:tai-iled. The following purgative 

be fiMinii Huitable for this diM^ase, and 
jr most fevers of an inflammator}* na- 

' (jib(i>>er salts, 1 lb. tartarized antimo- 
hm, CMmphor, '2 dru>hm% treacle, 4 oz. 
d put titc whole into a pilclier, and |>our 
b lilin^ wnter U()on them, 
leu-iiiilk warm add laudanum, half an 
gi\i- it all fur one done. 
Ilk w ill in general ofierate briskly in the 
I or 2\ houi-!i; if nut, let one half of the 
e givi-ii to I lie beast every night and 
intil the il'.-iire<l i*tfect be olitaineiL 
p aire hown 'tr hhwn in cattle. 
nplaint is in general occasioned by the 
iing for a eoobidi'rable time u^ion rich 
oud, so that th Moinach bectMneS over- 
mi thry, thmngh their greed mess to eat, 
Iff down to rniuiiiate or chew their cud. 
launch or first «toiiwrh is renderetl inca- 
zpclliDg Its CMiit-nls; a concoctiofi and 
Ml lake place in the stomach, by which 
■Btilj %A confined air is fjrmeu in tlie 
imoa Dcariy to the muis, mid for want 
pHt, SMiMt tha Muinal to fwell 



even to a state of sufToeatlon, or a rapture of some 
part of the stomach or intestinea ensues. As sud- 
; den death is the consequence of this, the greatest 
' caution is necessary in turning cattle into a fresh 
pasture, if the bite of grass be considerable; nor 
should they be sufTereii to stop too long at a time 
in such iiastunrs before they are removetl into a 
fold yanl, or some close where there is but little 
to eat, in order that the organs of rumination and 
digestion may luive time to discharge their func- 
tions. 

If this be attended to several times, it will take 
away that greediness of disposition, and prevent 
Uiis distressing complaint. 

TWatmenl, 

As soon as the beast is discovered to be either 
hoven or blown, by eating too great a quantity of 
succulent grasstrs, let a purging drink be ^iven; 
this will, for the most i>art, check fermentation In 
the stomach, and in a vrry short time force a pas- 
sage through the intestines. 

Paunchinq'. 

This is a method frequently resorted to in dan- 
gerous cases. The operation is performed in the 
niUowing manner: — ^l^ake a sharp pen-knife and 
gently iniro<luce it into the paunch between the 
haunch bone and the last rib im the lefl side, lliis 
will instantly give vent to a large quantity of fetid 
air; a small tube of a sufflcient length may then 
be introduced into the wound, and remain until 
the air is aafflciently evacuated; afterwanls, take 
out the tube, and lay a pitch plaster over the ori- 
fice. Wounds of tliis kind are seldom attended 
with danger; where it has arisen, it has been oo- 
casioneil by the injudicious oi>ertitor intrtnlucing 
his knife into a wrong part. After the wind is ez- 
|iellcd, and th**. body has been reduced to its na- 
tural state, give the followinfj^ 

Cordial dnnh. 

Take aniseeds, dia|>entc, and elecampane, in 
|>owder, each S ounces, tincturti of rhubarb, 3 
ounces, s«e<rt spirits of nitre, 1 ounce, trcaele, 4 
table- spoonsful. 

Mix ami give it in a quart of warm ale or grud« 

This drink may be repeated every other day for 
S or 3 times. 

Awtther. — ^Takc aniseeds, grains of paradise, 
and cummin-stfeds, each '2 ounres, in iM>wd(;r, spi- 
rits of turpentine, 2 tablf-s|KH)iiKful, sweet spirits 
of nitre, 1 oz. treacle, J table-?i|»oonsful. 

.Mix and give them in a qiuut of warm ale or 
gniel. 

This may be repeated once a day for two or thi«e 
times. 

To cw^ neimmintf in the head. 

lliis diseas«« inontlv attacks animals that have 
Ixren kept in a slate of poveitv and starviition dur- 
ing the w inter season; and which have in the spring 
of the year been admitted into a fertile jMSture: 
hence it prtnluced a rt^diindancy of blood and oilier 
fluids, pn>ssing upon the rontnirted veiisels, while 
the animal economy, on the other hand, is using 
its utini><«t eii«leavonr to ifhion* reduced nature to 
its original state. If it is not ehevked in its infan- 
cy by bleeding, evacuating, Kco. indamnMtion in all 
p'nib'ability must take nlacc; in which case the 
beast is attended with all tlie symptoms of one that 
is ravin<; mad. 

The cure must f.rst be attempted by taking from 
two to three or t'-rtir quaiis of blfMid from tlic anU 
mal, arconling to size and strenglii; two or three 
hours after give a i>*irging drink. 

Purging is veij iK'cessary in this disease, as well 
as ill lUI oihtTS of an inflammatory kind; fur ocbrr- 
wise it will be impossible to check its progress: 
awl as sooQ u this IS effected, the fol&oirw^ eMf 
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Sudorific drink fir the •ame. 
Take of tartar emetic, 1 drachm, Tolalile aalt, 

and caiTipiior, oach 2 drachms in powder, nitre, 

ami cream of tartar in powder, each 1 oz. treacle, 

4 tatilc-Hpof'nsful. 

Mix and put them in a pitcher, with a auart of 

hot gniel, tlien stir the whole together ana give it 

when new milk warm. 



It will be neeesaaiy to repeat ^tA* drink twice a 
daj, nntil the sjrmptoms begin to abate: afterwardi 
once a di^ will be sufBcient. But so long as the 
fever continues to be attended with delirious srnip- 
toms, it will be proper to take from one to tiro 
or three quarts of blood from the animal evnr , 
two or three days. 



TANNXNa, 



AND THE TREATMENT OF LEATHER. 



T9 tan hi(k9 or ikitu. 

There are many vogt^iablo HuhHtnnces which pos- 
•css lh<* tHniiin)( priiu*ipU>: but the chief are tlie 
oak, alder, vHlont-a, laix-h, willow, and Peru- 
vian Imrks. The lallor from its higti value is only 
used in Mrdioint*; oak hark, from its plentiful sup- 
ply, and the Htivu^lh of its astrin)^*iit juices, may 
tM* i>ix>perlv termed the staple article of the tanning 
buNiiirss; this bark is ground into coarse shretis in 
a mill fiHim which a decoction or liquor is made, 
called ooxe, into which the hides or skins, after 
bi-ing pro|H;rly cleared of their extraneous filth and 
iuiv-y iH.'dundancii'S, are immersed, and first sub- 
jected to the action of a wrak decoction of tan, in 
which stage they remain, according to their 
Bti^ngth and size, from a forU light to several 
weeks, during which they are fre(|uently handled, 
to create a more kindly incorporation between the 
Tegetabh* and animal juices, from ihence they ai*e 
remuvi'd to a \hI conluiiiing a stronger infusion of 
bark, where llicy re niuin a coniiiderable time, until 
they have absorbed all lh«* tan-, they are then im- 
mersed i'l a Hi ill stronger infusion of this liquor, 
and frequently taken out to be handled as before: 
if it is perceiveil that the ru^uor does not operate 
upon them with sufficient etfect, a plentiful sprin- 
kle of dry bark is thrown betwixt every layer of 
hides, and as soon ab the outside and internal parts 
assunte a good healtby brown colour, they may be 
said to be converted into leather. Calf skins re- 
quire, according to tbeir size, from 2 to 3 months 
in tanning: cow hides 6 months, and strong ox 
hides from 9 to 12 months. 

The article of valonea, a most powei*ful vegeta- 
ble astringent, has beconte a gi*eat favourite with 
tanncrt of late years; it is allowed to give the 
leather more weiglit than oak bark, but it \»in)duce8 
a dulness of colour in the article tanned with it: at 
the same time it is the finest basis for blacks the 
dyers possess. The bark of the larch fir gives to 
leather a most beautiful bloom, and since it has 
been proved cipial to the tanna^* of heavy hides, 
is likely to become tbe best substitute for oak bark. 
7'© tan xoithout hurh or minriHil iMtinjft'nt*. 

This methtHl d(H«s not differ fix>m that in general 
use, exce\)t in the iiavingof time and expense, and 
the preimration of the astringent lii^uur. *I'he 
hides and »kin% piwious to their being put into 
the liquor, an> plunged into a pre|>anition lU* bran 
and water fm* two days. The asti-insent liquiH* is 
•omposet) of ir gallons of water, 4 Uk of Alcpno 
galli, S lbs. i>f tonuentil, or aeiufuil root, ami l^ 
ea. m Bemal oateohu. The galla, Uto. ttf« to be 
iM(f powAnd, and boiled in iIm watwr a owtftUi 



time, and when cool, the skins are to be pnt in, 
and handled frequently during the first three dsys, 
afterwards to remain two or three days; then to be 
handled two, three, or more times in one day,snd 
finally to remain undisturbed fur 25 days, when the 
process is completed. 

This improved method of tanning will prodaoe 
a saving of 50 per cent in money, and at least two 
months in time. 

Improvement in tanmng. 

The trunk, roots, limbs, branches, and leaves of 
the oak, whether tree, pollard, coppice, or ander* 
wood, possess tanning properties in a sufficient 
quantity to be employed with advantage for tanaing, 
by reducing them to chips or sawdust, and then 
boiling anuusing them in the following way: 
To tan calf or other thin shins. 

Put 1 cwL of the limbs of branches, chopped M 
above, into a copper containing about 60 gallons 
of water, and boil till the water be reduced to 
from 35 to 40 gallons: draw off the decoction. 

Now add to the same limbs or branches 40 gal- 
lons of water, and agam boil till the water be re- 
duced to about 25 gallons. The liquor thus pro- 
duced by the second boiling is used as a weak ooie, 
in the first process of immersing the calf skini 
after they come from the scouring beam. The 
decoction first produced, is then to be used in the 
same way. 

To Um hides. 

Take 1 cwt. of the limbs or branches, ^ cwt of 
,oak s;4w-du8t, (the sooner after being made the 
better,) and ^ cwL of the root; boil in 80 galU. of 
water, till reduced to from 50 to 60 gallons. Drs* 
off the decoction, and put it aside for use. To the 
materials left in the copi>er add 60 gallons of water, 
and again boil, till reduced to from SO to S5 g^- 
Ions. The Tnjuor produced by this second boii***^? 
is to be employed in the first stage of tanning h'»des 
after tliey come from the beam; and afterwmla ^^^ 
decoction first produced is to be employed. X" »* 
skin and hides liaving undergone the befor©-it^*^r 
tioned process, add as much oak bark, or ta«* . 
quur, or both, to the respective decoctions, m-^. 
necessary to complete the tanning. The quar» 
of each will vary according to the strength of t^ ^* 
decoctions; which strength will depend on the ^ 
and size of the tree, and other circumstances. j 

^inother. — As soon as the wool or liair is pu^ 
or taken off, let the hide or skin be dipped m ^ 
water and undeix^ the ojK-ration of fleshing, 
should then be dipped again into water,and unde^^ 
the operation ealleji skudding; after which it i^"' 
ba in a Mate fit to be tanned, uwed, or dreaaed^ 
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This proceis occupiei roach less time, and occa- 
lions less labour aiul expense, than that in general 
3racliG«, which consists in immfrHing the skin^ in 
lime-nitfl, fnr several weeks, to l^ afterwards 
drciivlied and r>uriri«Ml. 

,\i-u> pi'ocesit of tanning. 

0.(k saw-diibl and nli'is ot* oak, eut thin, and 
r:\fu the h.-uvt-s of that tree, contain a sufhuit'nt 
quaiiliu of the tMnning^ firinciple, to recnmnieiid 
it aA ;idv:iiitn;;^oii!( in the inunufacluring of lealhtM*. 
I'o txn c:df au<l shevp skins, or otiier li^lit ailich's, 
take liX) lbs. of ihiu o:<k bli(fi>, boil them in 00 
gallnus of wMter reducfd to 40, leavt; it t-i depose, 
nnd thi-ii decant it; aflerwurds pour 40 gMHons of 
frc^h water on the I'esiduc and boil it till reduced 
to "15 pdl(in», immerse the skin into the last decoc- 
li-iu, after receiving the accustomed preparations, 
then i>ut them into the liiiuor fiiiit prtrpar(*d, and 
let them rcniain till fully sMturated m iih the Beai*ch- 
lug powers of lliR \e;;"lable liquiil. 

/ b com^ert theep Mkins into leiUher, 

Sheep skins, u hich aiv used for a variety of pur- 
pose.- s, such as glovcH, book covers, fcic. and whicli, 

• Ik-u d\ed, are C(»nverted into mock Morocco 
leather, are dreSHeil a» fitllous: — They are first to 
be »o:«ked in « titer and handled, to separate all 
impurities, which may be scraped off by a blunt 
knife on a beam. They are theit to be hung up in 
1 close viarm room to puiix'fy. This iiutrefuclion 
loosens the wool, and causes the exudation of an 
Dily and slimy matter, all which areto bei*emoved 
by'the knife. The skins are now to be stee^red in 
milk of lime, to burden and thicken; here they 
remain for a month or 6 weeks, acconling to cir> 
cum stances, and when tuken out, they ai-e to be 
imoolheil (>n the fieshv side by a shaqi knife. They 
MT now to be steeped in a bath of bran and water, 
when: thev undergo a partial fermentation, and 
become thinner in their substance. 

The skins, which are now called pelts, are to be 
immersed in a solution of alum and common salt 
in water; in the projioilion of I'iO skins to 3 lbs. 
of alum and 5 lbs. of talu I'hry are to be much 
agitale«J in this com|M)und saline bath, in order to 
btrcfjme firm and Umgh. From this buth they arc 
U> be removed to another, coinnosed of bran antl 
viler, where they remain until quite pliant by a 
■liji;!*! fermentation. To give their upjier surfaces 
I glu9«, thry MIX* to be tixxlden in a wooden tub, 
«ilh a solii'tion of yolks of eggs in water, previ- 
OUily well beiiten up. When this solution bus 
becuiue transjiarenl, it is a proof that the skins 
karc ^hiurbed the glaring inalter. The pell may 
BOW he K«i<l to lie converted into leather, which is 
10 be lir^incd frum nioistun*, hung upon hooks in 
s warm ai|Mirliiient to dr^, and smoothed over with 
warm iMnd-irons. 

3 • fr-efMV e ahtep leai/Kr for vaiiotu elrgant pur- 
pours ^ by dyiring. 

The ikins, wheu taken from the lime-liath, are 
i«iaicrae«l in one ciim[>OM:d of dog and pigeon 
lOMie, dissolved by agitation in water: heiv they 
^nk^iu until the lime is separated, and until the 
kioa UM«e attained the slate of 9w>ft pliable pelt, 
to dye this {icll red, the skinii are to be washed 
n«| airwrd into bagn, and stulTed with clippings 
imJ alMviiigKof li>alher, or any (»lher convenient 
ub«lf ce; and iinnierM-d, with the grain side uut- 
lariJa, m a b^tb of alum and cochim-al, of the 
fakprratuiv of iTU or 18*) degrees Fahr. wliei-e 
(■■-« ajv I) be Hgilatid until th> y are snfliiientlv 
n-il. K-*rh hag is i.Ow to Ih' tran^fi-i rid tti a 
rir.aJM li Ij.t'.S. uiiiii- fh«y MPi-iw CllIl^islen^y and 
rtiBCtti. Kri ni Mii« li<t'.li if isriisiimiai \ i • !vino\e 
^ alliba, and *o plunge tlirin into a featr.iin tii.e, 

• l>B|iruse tlivir colour. 

To dve iheae akina black, Ik* vs^hed pelt is to 



be first immersed in the sumach bath, and then to 
be rubbed over on the grainetl side, by a stiff brush 
di[>ped in a solution of acetate, or pyroli^ite of 
iron. 

To give these skins the grain and polish of Mo- 
rocco l«ath»;r, they are tir^t oiled, and then rubbed 
on a tirrn bouf<l, by a rnnve\ piece of solid glass, 
to which a handle is attached. The leather beiiiK 
now rendereil inoix' compact, is nil»lH;d or presseu 
lianl, by a sharply grooved boxwood instrumeut, 
shaped like the glass one jusl described. 

I^antb anil kid skins are dressed, tanned, ftud 
dyed in a similar mannCM*. 

To munufactuve real JSlnrocco leather. 

rir)at skitis are cleunsed by soaking them in 
water, have their hair ivmoved, and arc lined ai 
in the before-niriitioned processes. Thev then un> 
dergo a partial fermentation, by a bath of bran and 
water, and are nfierwaitls iinnnTscd in another batli 
of whiir figs anil w ater, w here the\ remain for five or 
six days. It ii now ntccssirv' to dip them in a so- 
lution of salt and water, to fit ihein for dyeing. 
To communicate a txd colour, the alum and cochi- 
neal buth is to be used as for sheep skins; for 
black, sumach, and iron liquor as before; and for 
yellow, the bath is to be comi>ose<] of alum and 
the noiuegranate bark. 

The tanning, itix'SHing, and graining are the 
same as for sheep skins. 

Oiiginal method. 

The skins being first dried in the air, are steeped 
in water thn'c days and nights; then stretched on a 
tanner*s horse, beaten with a large knife, and 
steeped afresh in vt ater ever)- dav ; ihe^' are then 
thrown into a large vut on the giii'und, XxiW of wa- 
ter, wheit: quicklime has been slaked, and there lie 
15 days, whence they are taken, and again returned 
every night and morning. They are next thrown 
into a fresh vat of lime and water, and sliifled 
night and morning for 15 days longer; then rinsed 
in clean water, and the hair taken off on the leg 
with the knife, returiie<l into a tliinl vat, and shift- 
ed as before fur 18 day R; steeped twelve hours in 
a river, tikeii out, rinsed, put in pails, where they 
arc pounded with wooden pestles, changing the 
water t^^ice; then laid on the horse, and the flesh 
taken off; returned into iiails of new water, taken 
out, aiul the hair-siile scniped; returned into fresh 
pails, taken out, and thrown into a pail of a paili- 
cular form, having holes at bottom; here they are 
beaten for the t»pace of an hour, and fresh water 
piMired on from time to time: then being stretched 
on the leg, and scraped on either side, tTiey wre re- 
turned into pails of fivsh water, taken out, stretch- 
ed, and sewed up all round, in the manner of 
bag», lea\ing out the hinder legs, as an aiierture 
for ttie ciin«e\aiice of a inixtutv described below. 

The skins thus seued are put to liike-warm wa- 
ter, where dog^s exnvments have been disiudved. 
Here they aiv stirri-d with lung polei for half an 
hour, left at rest lor twehe hniirs, taken out, rinsed 
in frehli Mater, and filled by a tunnel witli a pre|ia- 
ration of water and sninarh, mixed and lieated over 
the fire till ixady to boil; and, as they are filled, 
the hind legs an* sewed up to mIoi) the iwasagv. In 
this state ttu-y arc lit down into the vessel of wit- 
ter aiifl sumach, and ki-pl stirring for four hours 
sui-ce»*^ively; takin oul.ind heaped on one another: 
after a little lime thrir sides are changeil, and ihua 
tluy continue an hour and a half till dr.iiiied. This 
dime, tilt) aix lo>>M>ni d, und fil!i d a second time 
Willi tite >anii: prepa::«>ioo, st-wed nn again, and 
K«-| I stirring two houis, piled up uikI •liained ai 
liel'in*. rill, pr-'i-is, M again ii peatfd, with this 
dilft -rn- e, |h:4t ih- v an- thro rcil) s'iired n qiiar- 
tir ot Nil liL'Ui I ulur which tliev are left till 
rext rooruii.^, whvu V\\e^ m« ViSiL«c^ wx^^xww*^^^ 
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. - B •: --"-r *■-» :s **rctch«rH, 
- •>■.-• '"i An in.io iiiJrtru- 

. ■.>^ ia.'*^*iue f^t'i*:*'! >trviiigly 

ii'ttL'i • 'r : -^ -^MO^ »♦ po«»i>lf. Tlie first 
.•1Mb I •t.K;'^ * ■■■:• l«i«I on th« hair-»id •, br 
iH:-iti.-» ■ t :^* J* hair lw:*l'."«J iiul »ltfr|M:il in a 
iiiic i *-.j.* .*■:, pr».?iirr<J «*f *«i«ir b^nT, whcre- 
„ ««^.-*;> i" .;•! nj*tv injn hjve bvvn tlinwii. 
'•Ir'-ci. ij.r-.. ltd In triJ air, TlifV unr slivUhcd on 
^ »^.r. -1 j'ici! ■jV'.-r •.'*cry t*»v «iih» ii;AiiiiK-Ui.', or 
■••^.•:-. i-io-iih*:*! iiiMruiiH'iit, to i-ai»c" ih-; grain, 
j«cf Ahkvli i» |ia«st.'«l lAli^lit c »iK-lu' of uuUt, llicn 
iic«ifL>:il by nibiiiii;; tiinii with ni^ii'*) |in.'pHi-t:(l for 
•jic |iurp'»*'. Tin* sltrvkcii, ihcy Iihvc u strcond 
cuuvUt.' of liUck, ihon itrii'il, laid on lln* Utbk*, i-ub- 
b«d over « ith a (Ktunivlle of i-oi k, to raiM.' the (crain 
agviiii and aftir a ligJu viuichc uf water, sltvked 
over Hnf«; un«l to rain' tlie j;rain a third lime, a 
pMunirllt* of wiitid it iivif. 

AU«r ibi*l»au-»iiU' has ri-coiviMl all its j»rcpara- 
liuRM, llic Ik'Nli-sidi* i* j»Mn-«l u ilh a »liaq» knife 
for the iiiMjMJx.'; tlie haii-^^iiU- i* sinuijcly rubbed 
over with a ikiMllvu ca^>, h:i\tii<; bi-ruv given it 
• <l.iu »ilh barberries, ciirnu, or oran-e. The 
whole is fiiii^ied by rui>iii«r the grain ii;;blly, ft>r 
ibtf IiuCtinie, with the paniuelle of cork; to that 
\a<\ ai-« now lit for the luaiket. 

i 9 /MY/^i'V ttd m'J*VCCO. 

Uler uetj'iiig, slivtehing, serapiiig, beating, 
tau ;i:»M»^ ibe >k.l in .i* brfue. ihi-v aiY at kiiglh 
. %'.jxiv;Kd »'.i 'b,- I ^. and i»a»H.*d alter eaeh 
. ..-.» ».*uj' WiK-.v .il.i!!! has been di»»«dved. 
.L'-.i..*:. .:u V ...v k-ll 10 drain till morning, 
. :^ . .. . ^ . .1. . .".l.v d vMi l!i.- k;;, anil loMed from 
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. lie .in>uiii>r into a ivd liipior, 
I'tit i> i-t',H-ated H};ain and 
1..^.- ^'i iheir first e«)lour; llien 
..... walvr, stretched on the 
. ; . . . : ;umi ■»; thrown into water 

, -.Linctl incessiinlly for a day 

., .... ..V-.: -.ii, liuog on abaracrossihe 

,1.. ». l..^. ,.;a.ii.^t ret I, and i-etl against 
u :u».iii:ig ilie wHter »(irred up, 
.y . X .. .... J kitii> It iov 'i'k hours. 

. , . ji- ifU i'llitur. 

.•^.. .^ « . u .,ii.iiiMi\ aiiil pi'opoi'lions of 
>,.,, .»\.^ .. KM ivi liu- ivd volonr, for a 

.K .•«.!. .IN, loiind vichet (crocus 

.,- .. ^ ,«.i.;»a. I » do.; gnni aralnc, 

« ^ ,^ ..1. .!..» d, l»» dii.; bark of the 

,.. Kikioti JUKH-, \J d\». i coin- 

\ I. i.«d \* the Other urti- 
... > -I .iV>ui tvto hours, 
. » t.« . X c«>n^uoied. 

*lt .J.' .liiif-Ot'CO, 

. ..« . , II. «i «|-i\<4.l It on a 
, . . s •.v'u.^ow wiiU M knifu 
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Bdet, f>D a tannn**! beam; aAerwvdi pot 1( into 
U-<id-varni water with bran; and, fiudlj, tap it 
V ilk f uinach. 

7 manufnrture RuBtia leather, 

Calf-Kkins st>'f|'i»-d in a weak bath of carbonite 
of i»ot^hS mikI vtuu-r, are veil clraneil and kcniped, 
to hare the hxir, fccc. remored. They are nov 
immiTsed in another liath. containing dog and pi- 
gC'Mi** dung in water. Keing thnt tiYed from the 
alkali, they are thrown inio a mixture of oatiDeil 
and water, to undergo a flight fermentation. To 
tan these hidi'% it is ni-cessar}' to use birch buk 
insteail of oak bark; and during the operation \hej 
are to be frequently handled or agitated. Whco 
tanned, and perfectly dr>', they are made plinble 
by oil and much friction; they are then to be rub- 
bed over gently with birch tar, which gives tbem 
that agTe«.'ahle fnlonr peculiar to this kind of l(r»- 
ihrr, and which secures them against tlic attacks cf 
moths and worms. This odour will preM'ne the 
Itrather for many rears; and, on account of it, Ku»- 
sia leather is mncli un*d in binding hand^nme siid 
costly bo'tks. The marks, or intei-secting lines on 
this leather, are gi%en to it, by passing o^er itt 
grained surface a heavy iron cvliader, bound rouod 
bv wires. 
C'se of the -wood ami bark of the horte-^hewnut tree. 

The bark of the h»rse-chesnut litre contitiiis 
twice the quantity of tanning princlpk' as tliat of 
the oak, and nearly twice as much colouring mat- 
ter as the best Cam|K*achy logwood: its colnuriiig 
matter is to that of Campeachy exactly as 18i7 
is In 1. 

I'he leather manufactured from it is firmer, 
more solid and flexible, than that from the oak. 
Besides, what renders it pai-tieularly valuable is, 
it contains a most powerful basis for black iljes 
and ink. Mixed with iron of copperas it changes 
to a bluish blsck. Its liquor, extracted by boiling, 
appears bine like indigo, but it produces on papir s 
most excellent black. In dyeing it possesses more 
aflinity with wool than sunuich; and its extracted 
colour contiiins that rare virtue in a dye, i>erma« 
nency of colour. 

'/o tun or tlrexs nkina in wtute for gloves. 

Clean the skins from wool or liair, by luyiDg 
them in a vat of slakeil lime water for 5 or •> 
weeks. During this operation the lime and water 
are to be twice chan^i*<l, .tnd the skins are to be 
shifted ever}' day, anti vthen taken out for good, 
they ixvit to Ik* laid all night in a ninning water, to 
clear them from the forcing qualities of the liiiu-: 
next Imv tbem on a wooden kg by sixes, to get the 
flesh oil; then they are to be laid in a vat with a 
little water, and to lu- fulled with wooden \>esilf« 
for a quarter of an hour, alter uhich rinse thi.-in 
well in a foil vat of water; phue them next on » 
clean paveinctit to drain, avd aftt'r>»ar<}s cast tlietw 
into a fivsh pit of water, rinse them again, and r^' 
lay them on ihr \«ooden I.-g, with their hair ou^* 
side, over which a uhetstonc is to be brisk.^ ^"^ 
rubbed, to fit iheiii lor further preparatio"^ ' 
'i'hey are next to he put into a pit of water, mi^^- - 
with whealen bran, ami stirred until the bi " * 
sticks to the wooden poles. They now arr^ 
to a kind oi ferinenlation, and as often as lliev r;- " 
on the top of the water, are to lie plunged ilo^ 
at the same time the li([Uor, now highly temientc:. 
is to be fined. When the skins Irive done risintf * 
take thein out, ami sci-ape away the bran wfith ^ 
knife on the leg: when suflicicntly drained gi- ^ 
ih'Mu ihfir fiidnig. For l(M) large sheep skin^ ^ 
take 8 lbs. of w\ ini, and .3 lbs. of sea-salt, ai ' - 
melt the h h de \» illi waur in a vessel. l*our th^ - 
stdiitioii out, uhile lukL-w.irin, into a tniu^h i 
which is 'A) lbs. of the tinest wheat flour, with th '* 
yolk of 8 doxeu of eggs, of which mixe<i 
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ft formed a kind of paite, toraewhat thicker than 
children's pap: next pour hot water into the troiieh 
^htre tiie paste was, inixinji^ two spoonsful of the 
pante with it, with a wooden spoon, which will 
contain a aufficieniry for VZ sicins, and wlv;n the 
whole is well incorporated, put 2 dozen of the 
akinn into it, takinj^ care tliHt the water is not too hot 
After they have been in some time, take them sc- 
Temlly out of thetrou};h, and stretch tliem twice 
veil out. After the^' have ahsorbcd the ^mste, put 
them into tubs, and tuH as before. Let them lie in 
a Tat 6 days, and luinp; them out to dry; in fair wea- 
ther, on ciirds or racks. When diy, put them into 
bundles. jn«t dip[>ed in clean water, and drained; 
throw them into an empty tub, and having lain 
•oroc time they are to be taken out and trampled 
under fiot; bung them up a second time on the 
cords to di-y, and finally smooth them upon a table 
ready for sale. 

7*0 prepare theep^ .^^^ ^^ kitl-skim in oil, in 

iuiitiUion of chumoii. 

Hiuft^p thins. 

The skins, sniearc<l with quick-lime on the 

flefthy side, are foltled lengthways, tfie wool otit- 

vanls, Mnd laid on heaps, to ferment 8 days; or if 

ihe^ had been left to ilij after flayin^^, fur fifteen 

llaivs. 

Then they are washed out, drained, and lialf 
dried, Uid on a wo<Mlen horse, the wool «tripued 
off* with a round sUff for the purpose, and laid in 
a weak pit of slakcil lime. 

Alter twenty-four ho:n*s they are taken out, and 
Irft to dntin 24 more; then put into another titrniig 
piL Then they arutuken out, drained, and put in 
•piin )iy turns: wliich begins to dispone them to 
tAe oiU auil this practice they continue for 6 
wc<*ks in summer, or 3 months in winter; Mt the 
end wheivuf they aif washed out, laid on the wood- 
en horv:, aitd the surface of the bkin on the wool 
aide |iccled off, to render tliem the si>fter; then 
made into |iarcels, stee|>ed a night in the river, in 
« mtrr more; stretched 6 or 7, one over another on 
the wo-Hien horse; and tlie knife im^M'd stnuigly 
on IIkt fleshy side, to take off any thing su[»erfluous, 
and mider the skin smooth. 

Tl-en they siv stretched, as before, in the river, 
a&d the \anie 0|ieration repfnteil on tite timd side; 
then Uirowii into a tub of water and bran, >»liich is 
bre«ed among the bkinstill the greater part sticks 
to tiirm; ami iiieii M'parated into distinct tubs, till 
tbt-T swell, and rise uf themselves above the water. 
Ay these means, the remains of the lime are 
clntreil out; tbey are then umng out, hung up to 
dry cm rriiirs, and sent to the mill, with the qnan- 
Xity (*f uil necessary to fill them; the best oil is that 
of eoil-tixh. 

||cr»- ihcr are first thrown in bundles into the 
riser for twelve lioui-s, then laid inthemill-tn>ugh, 
ind fulled without oil, till they are well softened; 
Umtd Oiled with the hand, one by one, and thus 
fbrnscd into parcels of four skins each, which are 
totille^l, and dried on cords a second time, then a 
Chinl: tlien oiled again, aiid diiiil. 

Xlsis is repeated as often as necessary; wlien 
fiofsr, if any moislure retn.iins they aix* dried in a 
%lo«<', and niade up in |i«ice]s iirappeii up in word; 
mifter some time tlieV are ii|N.'iied to the air, but 
^rra|>|f^d up a^ain as befure, till tbe oil neems to 
ftaavr iusi all iiv I irc4.-. which it onlinariU does in 
%iaci*l^-f-Mir hiior*. 

7 y *r*,iir th' JkLiux. 

1*l«ff Bkiiis are imw ri-iiinii d ti> lh«> i'hnmoi«er, 

^« lie ftr-miged, liy putting liieiii into alixninm uf 

'^ou4l-asli**s, wiirking and bi*aiiiig them in it with 

■nd leasing litem to steep till the ley Ims had 

U then wniag out, ateeiyed in anotlier lix- 

■(■iB, Mid this repeatod till the 




grease and otl are purged out. They are then 
half-dried, and passed over a sharp-edged iron In- 
strument, placed peqiendicularlv in a block, which 
opens and softens them: lastly, they are thoroughlj 
dried, and passed over the same instrumeot agaiu, 
which finislies the preparation. 

Kid anagoai skins. 

Kid, and goat-skins, are cliumoised in the tame 
manner as those of sheep, excerpting that the hair 
is taken off by heat; and that when brought from 
the mill they undergo a nreparation called rainal- 
ling, the most difficult of^ all. ' 

It consints in this, that as soon as brought from 
the mill they are steeiied in a fit lixivium; taken 
out, stretched on a round wooden leg, and the hair 
sci-aped off with the knife; this makes them smooth, 
and in working cast a fine nap. The difficidty ii 
in scraping them evenly. 

Fo dress hare, molfy or ^bit shifts. 

Take a tea-spoonful of alum, and two of salt- 
petre, both finely powdii-ed: mix tliem well; sprin- 
kle the [Awder on the flesh side of the skins, then 
lay the two salted sides tog«:ther, leaving the fur 
outward; ndl the skin exceedingly tight, and tie it 
round with packthread^ hang it in a dry place for 
some iUn s, then open it, and If sufficiently dry 
M:rapc it qoile eliran with a blunt knife, and keep 
it in a dr^ «ii(uation. This rinislies the process. 

It may ni>t be generally known, that the bitter 
ap]de bniis(>(| hiiiI ]iut into muslin bags, will efTeo- 
tually prevent furs fr.>m being destroyed by mollis. 
To muhe parc/imeni. 

IMiis article is munuliictuivd from sheep skins, 
cleured from linti-. The skin is stretched on a 
frame wbviv the flesh is pared off uiih an iron 
cinMilar ktiife; it is then moihtened with a rag, and 
whiting spn'ad over it; the workman then, with a 
large pumice-stone, flat at the bottom, nibs ovtT 
the skin, and scours olV the flcsli. lie next goes 
over it with the iron instnimenl as before, and rubs* 
it caivfnlly with the pumice stone without chalk; 
this Serves to sin'M)(h the flesli-oide. He drains 
it again by passing o\er it the iron instrument as 
before; lie passes it o\er the wtxil nide, then slreleh- 
es it tight on a fr.inie. lie now throws more whit- 
ing and sweeps it over wiili u piece of wcndly 
litinlj-bkin. It is n[>w dried, and taken off the 
fi-ame by cutting it all round. Thus pivpared, it 
is taken out of tlie skiimerN hands \*y the paix-hment 
maker, who, uhili* it is dry, p:n-eM it on a snmiiier, 
(which is a calf-skin ••ln-tche«l in a frame,) with a 
sliarper iiistrumenl llrui that usi-d by the skinner, 
who, working it with the arm from the top to the 
bottom of the skin, takes away about half its su)>- 
stance. It is again rt iideivd siuooth by the pumice- 
stone, which leaves the i»archment finished. 
To convert old parch/neut or tW/mih ifUo leather. 

S(»ak and wash the skins well and often in sofl 
water for '24 hours; then i*emove them for the same 
|M'rifKi into a bath conijiosed of I A lb. of white 
\itn(d, 1 lb. of cii'am of tartar, and 1 ox. of lal 
ammoniac, dissolved in 'J>> gallons of water. Next 
add lU lbs. of vitriolic ucid, 1 lb. of nitric acid, 
and 1 pint of spirit of salt, in which steep the skins 
for a siiort time to pnrgi- awa> tin: old lime: next 
wasli them clear of the acid, and rinse them as drr 
as {HiHsilde, without tlaina^ing the skins. Thev 
are tlieii to he put int i a l:initiiig lii|Uor, coni)>used 
of '31 Ihs. Ill' oiik hark, ' lh<t. of suiuai-|i, .'t ilis. of 
< ln)-li.ti<k, 3 Ih.i. lit' s.is^ali.H, and the Viine qiian- 
til} i.t' li^MMiii vit;c shaviii;:<., piirtioiK d to >.Vi gal- 
luiis fff V iiter, and pre%iiiUHi\ wunnrd fu' 1- limirs, 
and cooled down in a new -milk warmth, before the 
skins aie imiuei-Sfd. 

• To make x*ellum, 

I'his is B ipeeiei o^^sxcVwoctA. tnaAAdl \V*^i\w.% 
of aboitWes, or «iMkY\n^«^'««v. \vV«A^t«a«^^msK 
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In, and is white and smoother than parchment, 
at is prepared in the same manner, except its not 
being passed through the lime-pit The article is 
used for binding superior books, and eoyering of 
drum heads. 

To preterve leather from mould. 

Pyroligncousacid rany be uited with success in 
preserving leather from the attacks of mould iness, 
and is scrviceaMe' in recovering it after it has re- 
ceived that succies of damage, by passing it over 
the surface ol the hide or skin, first taking due 
care to expunge the mouldy spots by tiie applica- 
tifm of a nry clolh. This remedy will prove of 
equal service if applied to boots, shoes, &lc. when 
damaged in the same manner. 

^To curry leather. 

This process prepares leather to be made up into 
boots, shoes, sad^es, ko. and is performed upon 
the flesh or grainr in dressing on the flesh, tlie first 
operation is soaking the leather until it be tho- 
rougly wet, then the flesh side is shaved on a 
wooden beam. The knife used is of a i^ctangular 
form, with a handle at each end, and a double edge; 
after the skin is pro|)erly shaved, it is thrown into 
water again and scoured upon a boani by rubbing 
the gram or hair side with a piece of pumice- 
stone, by which means the substance is itroduced 
out^f the leather called ** the bloom ** The hide 
is tt^eo conveyed to the drying place when the sub- 
atanoe is applied, consisting of a mixture of cod 
oil and Russian tallow, principally upon the flesh 
aide; it is now waxed, which is done by rubbing 
It with a brush dipped in oil and lamp black on the 
flesh side; it is then sized with a brush or sponge 
dried and tallowed; this is called wax leather. To 
black leather on the gi-ain the first operation is the 
aame till it is scoured. Then a brush dipped in 
urine is nibbed o\-er the lent her, and afker it is dry 
it is again rubbed over with a brush dipped in 
copperas water, and afler, tlte f^rain is raised by a 
fine graining board, when it is hnished and fit for 
the siioe-makcr's use. 

7b dye Morocco and sheep leather. 

The following colours may be imparted to lea- 



ther, according to the Tariom met for vhieb it if 

intended. 

Blue. 

Blue is ^ven by steeping the sabjeet a dayia 
urine and mdigo, then boiling it with alnm; or it 
may be given by tetnpering the indigo widi red 
wine, and washing the skins therewith. 

Another. — Boil elder berries, or dwarf dder. 
then smear and wash the skins therewith, and 
wring them out; then boil the berries as Man is 
a solution ot alum water, and wel^the dkins in the 
same manner, once or twice; dry them, and th^ 
will be very blue. 

Red. 

Red is given by washing the skins, and laying 
them two houi*s in galls; then wringing them oat, 
dipping them in a liquor made iHth ligustnna, 
alum, and verdigris, in water; and lastly in a d|ye 
made of Brazil-wood boiled with ley. 

Purple. 

Purple is given by wetting the skint with a so- 
lution of roche alum in warm water, and whea 
dry, again rubbing them with the hand, with a de- 
coction of log-wood in cold water. 

Green. 

Green is given by smearing the skin with ap« 
green and alum- water boiled. 

Dai'k green. 

Dark green is given with steel filings and mI 
ammoniac, steeped in urine till soft, then smear- 
ed over the skin, which is to be dried in the 
shade. 

Yedov. 

Yellow is given bv smearing the skin orer with 
aloes and linseed oil, dissolved and strained, or by 
infusing it in weld. 

JJght orange. 

Orange colour is given by smearing with fostio 
berries, boiled in alum water; or, fora'deep orai^ 
with turmeric * 

Sky-colmtr. 

Sky-colour is given with indigo steeped in boil- 
ing water, and the next morning warm^ and 
smeared over the skin. 
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7b cAoote the best toil for a garden. 
Prefer a sandy loam, not less than two feet deep, 
and good earth not of a binding nature in summer, 
nor retentive of rain in winter; but of such a tex- 
ture, that it can be worketl without difficulty in 
any season of the year. There are few sorts of 
fruit-treet, or esculent vegetables, which require 
less depth of earth to grow in than two feet to 
bring tnem to perfection, and if tlte eaith of the 
kitolien-gardon be three or mi>re feet deep, so 
much the lietter; for when the plants are in a state 
of maturity, if the rt>ats even of peas, spinach, 
kidney bean», lettuce, kc. be minutely tnieeil, they 
will be found to penetrate into the earth, in soare'h 
of foo<l, to the depth of two feet, provided the »cil 
be of a nature that allow s them. If it can be done, 
a gnrtlcn should bo made iw land wh\^se bottom is 
not of a springy wet nature. If this rule «an be 
obaervet), draining « ill bo unnecouAry ; fof when 
bmd /t weil />rejMUtHl f«T iht^growih cf fr«R*tre^ I 



a porous temperament, that the rains paaa throogb 
it without being detained longer than necessary. 
If the land of a garden be of too strong a nature, 
it should be well mixed with sand, or scrapings of 
roads, where stones have been ground to pieees by 
carriages. 

To make gravel walkt. 

The bottom should be laid with lime-rubbish, 

large flint stones, or any other hard matter, for 

eight or ten inches thick, to. keep weeds from 

crowing through, and over this the gravel is to be 

laid six or eig:ht inches thick. This should be laid 

r\Mindiug up in the miildle, by which means the 

larger stones will nin off to the sides, and may be 

raked awar; for the gravel should never be screen- 

Oil before it i« laid on. It is a common mistake to 

lay these walks too round, which not only makes 

them uui'tt»y to walk up^)n, but takes off from their 

ap|Msretit breadth. Otie inch in five feet is a soffi* 

^ .,^.^ . vieut proportion for the rise in the middle; to that 

aad efoii/tffil'rrftlabJea» by lfvtt«bli^> iMNaiivViaiU i : % walk oC twenty feet wide should be four inehea 

'j i( it b/ tb««t WMM blliN^B^ UAo wwb ttbA^^ 
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ion. ^% soon ii the gniTel is laid, it slaould 
J, and the lam itones thrown back flp;nin; 
' whole should be rolled both lenc^thwUc 
iswisc; and the person who draws the roU- 
d wenr sbrwa with flat heels, tliat he niav 
> hdlfs, because holes made in a new walk 
easilv ivmedied. The walks should ul- 
rolled three or four times afler very hard 
, from which they will bind more 'flrmly 
lerwifcc thev could ever be made to do. 
epare hot-hftlt^ manuret, and compottts. 
;-<hing is in the most gencnd use tur tbrm- 
be<1s, which are masses of this dung afler 
idergone its vitdent fermentation, 
is onlv preferable to dung, because the 
e which undergoes the process of i)Utrid 
ition renuires lunger time to decay, llence 
id nscful in the bark pits of hot-houses, as J 
% to be seldoroer moved or renewed tlian 

* any other substance. . • 

s, and es|KH:ially oak leaves, come the 
:o bark, and have the additional advantage, 
rn i>erft:ctly nittcn like dung, they form a '■ 
dd, or excellent manure. « 

ibjt'ct of pi-e|»aration in these three suh- 
>eiiig to get rid of the vicdcnt heat which 
ccd when the fermentation is most powcr- 
» ob\ious that pn^panilion must considt in 
iig the process. For this piir|)6se, a cer- 
vf of moisture and air in the fermenting 
re re<iuisite; and hence the business of the | 

* is to turn them over frequently, and ai>- i 
r when the process apmrars imjM'ded, and 
niii, when chilled with tOD much water, 
t tttble dung generally requires to lie a 
I ridn*s or beds, Hnd be turned over in that 
ice before it is fit for cucumber-beds of 
Don constniction; but for Mc Phairs hot- 
for linings, or for frames with moveable 

three we<^ks, a fortnight, or less, will suf- 
lo time at all need be given, but the dung 
kt once into linings. Tan and leaves re- 

general, a month. Fermentation is al- 
it rapid in summer; and if the materials 
id abroad during fmst, it is totally imped- 

* inter the iirocess of preparation gene- 
s on under tne back sheds; which situa- 

10 the best in summer, as full exposure to 
nd wind dries too much the exterior sur- 

wherc sheds cannot be had, it will go on 
1 in tlie o^K'n air. Some cultivators have 
plans to economize heat by fermenting 
linenes nhich are ju»t beginning to be 
r in vaults under pine pits, or plant stoves. 

7 o f'trm dntiff beib. 
pral, such beds are formed on a level sur- 

MrT. A. Ki)ight*s plan is, to form a sur- ' 
:anli as a banis, which shall incline to the 
M the extent nf 13 degrees: on this he ;! 
I dung-beit lo the same inclination; and fi- I' 
; frame, whi-n placed on such a beil, if, as ;. 

it be dei-|H.*st behind, will present il^ ', 
in an'^lir («f v)J d«'^ives instead of 6 or 8, 

•iifliiubtedly, ol great advantage in the , 
•astiu. 

anr ofl^n mixed with the dung of liot- 
I an* ujp{ioiiiI to pnfniotr ihc hteadines!! 
lion rif' their heat: and at leiiHt to i'c^i\e it, 
'hat d<'caye<l. Tan leavi** have also hifn 

the tame piir|H>s«-; and it is gt'iicrally 
It about one-thinl of tan and tw(»-t hints of 

11 fom a mure durable and less violent 
m a bed wholly of dung. The heat of 
It it rrvived by linings f»r collateral and 
iaif willa or banks of fr»*sh flung, the old 
ike bed beiof previously cut down close 

wA, in wtmv irnrher, the tides of 



the bed are often protected by bondlea of itraw or 
fagots. 

The residuum of heats, properly reduced by 
keeping, is a good simple nianurt* for most fruit- 
trees, and excellent in a compost; but where the 
soil is iiatiindly cold, a little ashes of coals, wood, 
straw, or burnt turf, or a minute proportion of soot, 
ought to he incorponited with it. liog-dun:; has 
a peculiar virtue in invigorating weak tives. R n- 
te<I tuif, or any vegetable refuse, is a ^Mieral ma- 
nure, excellent for all soils not aln^ady loo rich. 
One of the best coireclives of too rich a soil it 
drift sand. For an exhausted soil, wluM-e a fruit- 
tn>e that bus been an old profitable occupant it 
wished to be continued, a dressing of animal mat- 
ter is a powerful ivstorative; such as hogs' or bul- 
locks' blood, offid from the slaughter-house, refuse 
of skins and leather, deeomitosed carrion, ftcc 
The drainings of dung, laid on as mulch, are high- 
ly serviceable. 

It is verj- proper to crop the ground amone new 
planted orchard trees f«)r a few years, in order to 
defniy the expense of hui'ing and cultivating it, 
which should be done until Die tem[>orarv plants 
are ixrmoved, and the whole l>e sown down m grass. 
As the trees begin to nriMluce fruit, begin also to 
relinquish cropping. \Vhen by their prDductioot 
tliey defray nil ex)M'nses, crop no longer. 
jT'o mahe composts jvr manwe. 
During hot weather, says Rnight, 1 have all the 
offals in the garden, such as weeds leaves of straw- 
berries, and other vegetables, short grass, peat, 
and asparagus haulm, with the foliage of trees and 
shrubs when newly shed, carefully collected into 
a heap. These are all turned over and mixed dur- 
ing the winter, that they may be sufficiently rotted 
to mix with the dung against the end of summer. 
1 have also another heap formed with the pniningt 
from gooseberiy and currant hushes, fniit-trees, 
raspberry shoots, clippings of box-edgings, and 
lonnings fn)m shrubs; also the roots of greens and 
cabbages: which ai*c generally burnt at two diffeivnt 
periods in the year, viz. in spring and autumn, but 
previous to each burning, I endeavour to pare up 
all the coarse grasses around the garden, with e 
portion of the soil adhering thereto; and when- 
ever these are sufficiently dried, have them col- 
lected to the heap intended to be burnt The fire 
is kindled at a convenient distance from the heaps, 
and a |iortion of such as bum roost easily is first 
applied, until the fiiv has gained a considerable 
(tower. After this, the prDcehS of buniin|r it con- 
tinued, by applying ligliter and heavier tuLstaneet 
alteniatefy, tliai the one may preserve the action 
of the fire, and the other prt;vent it fn)m reflucing 
them too much to ashes. When the whole are 
thus consumed, a quantity of mould is thrown 
over the heap to prevent the fire frmn breaking 
through; and whenever it can bit broke into with 
safety, it is then mixed up into a duiiKhill with the 
rutted Vfgetables, moSH-eHi-th, and stable-} ard 
dung, in such proportions h* is likely to insuiT a 
moderate firinenlatioii, which is gmi-mlly eoni- 
plcti'tl in three or four wec-kti; at winch time it is 
in>)st ad\aiit.(^eously applifd, in hitting i I carried 
lo the ground, and niit.inily (In;; in. 

7 « nuikt c'tm/tfjxis for moulds. 
CompoMs are inixturei t>f several earths, or 
earthy substances or diiiig\ eilh«*r fur the inipi-nve- 
inentof the gfiimd soil under culture, or tur the 
culture of parlicular plants. ' 

In res|ieet to composts for the amendment of 
the general soil of the garden, their quality mutt 
deiK'ud upon that of the natural soil: if this be 
lignt, loose, or tandy, it may be aaaisied by lieevy 
loemt, cUyt, Im. ftm \mA» tn^ <k\>aSbKV ^aa»-^ 
inp oC MVCTS Ue, Ou ^BBymeww V»»A^ Wkh* 
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cZa«-«v. sn*l &!1 stibSzra soils, nuT be assisted br ! south, one of (he wings roMj be made to faee the 

Ijr-' «: - "•:«* c" *».■•?«• ,-arth. drift, anil sea-sand, south-east, and the other, ihe south- vest. By thii 
:t.- *.*. .JT* '•' : -■ • '^-r r »'.k die clearksiuji^ of ] dibpoKition the hi*at of the aun is reflected' irom 

«"*:•.■*, 1.1-1 ' 4-:i::"», rAim tnunur's bark, 'i oii«j)aii of tlic building to the other all d»y, ud 
r"t : k ■■ I'. *:i* .■ .<. inl uhcT swiiilar lighi i the fnnit of the niHin gi-ecn-huuse is giiardctiVrom 

' : --•- t|,^» c„|,j ^i,„|5. "I'liese two wings may be so eon* 

trived as to maintain plants of diflferent dr'nTci 
of hardiness, which may be easily effecteil b? llie 
situation and extent of the fire-pUce, asd tberui- 
ncr of conducting the flues. 



^~- «: j: n I- :>-'■*.<*« : i.i: <^u be: luost convcuieuily 



."> ifcjir n^D'ii:* /ir planti. 

P^'jie i.iy ^c rv^'ucei! to lijrht s.tndr loam from 

vt-' ':nMi-^*. «r?r^ I jam approaching nt'jirly to 

?!•••:* -■! ■• I 'r- i-a :h« same SfMiixe: peat earth, from 

Lii: xiixiwe or i-fAths or commons; boe earth, from 

xyi :r -3-n5*:»; vc^t-ible earth, from decayed 

hrx-^-K vjkl<i^ co»-dunf, &CC sand, either sea- 

SH-ni. -ir^i'.-fu'id, or pondered stone, so as (o be as 

6v« if .>^«»i^le from iron; lime-rubbish; and litst- 

N c«'>-j -1 HI fiinlc-n earth. There are no known 

pii ♦;♦ '. iJi »ill not grow or thrive in one or other 

c( '..^cse eurths, alone or mixed with some other 

ea'-'.'v. or »ii)i rotten dung or leaves. N'urserymen 

Kiitc: fridom m.>i-e than three sorts of enrlh: loam, 

a^;v\vK'hiiig to the qualities of brick-earth; prat 

cr bo^-earth; and the common soil of their ntu'be- 

nr. With these and the addition of a little sand 

Cat striking plants, some sitied lime-nil)liish for 

MKculenls, mud some well-rotted cow-dung fur 

bul^s.a^d Koroe sorts of trees, they continue to grow 

(h.Hisaindsof ditfen*nl species in as gi vat or greater 

perfection as in their native countries, and many, 

AS the pine, vine, camelia, rose, 8ic. in a &uperiur 



To prepare compost i. 
The preparation necessary for heavy and light 
Com|K>sls for general enrichment, and of the above 
di^ervnt eaillis, consists in collecting ejich s.til in 
th^eompost ground, in separate ridges of tlnve or 
four feet broad, and as high, turning them every 
u\ weeks or two months for a year or a year and 
a h;ilf before they are used. I'eut eartfi, being 
generally procured in the state of turves full of the 

roots anil topsof heath, ivquires two orlhi-ee years I' which they requii*e to" be buried in the soil/ihe 
to rot; but, after it bus lain one year, it niHy be |j texture of their skin or covering nmst be altemled 
sit\ed, and what passes thruu};h a small sieve will to, as on this often depends the time thev require 
be found fit for use. Some nnrsen men use both \ to l)e buried in the soil previously to germinHiiun. 
these loams and peats as soon as procured, and find I On the form and surface of the outer coating of 
U»em answer perfectly for nn)sl plaiits; but for «U;Ii- ' '" ' ' ' " " 

eate flowers, and especially bulbs, and all florists* 
flowers, and for all composts in which manures 
enter, not less than one year ouglit to be allowed j 



I'hc sloping glasses of these hotises shoald be 

made to slide and take off, so that they nay lie 

drawn «lown more or less in warm weatkr io 

admit air to the plants; and the upright glasses ii 

the front may l»e so contrived as that everv other 

m.\v oiKjn as doors upon hinges, and the alteniste 

i glasses may be divi«led into two; the upper part of 

' each should be so contrived as to be drawn dt)»n 

j like sashes, so that either of them may be uftrl to 

I admit aic in a givaler or less quantity, a^ ilwrrt 

j may be occasion. As to the nuinagement of pUnti 

I in a gi*een-house, open the niould «boui iheni fron 

i time to time, and sprinkle a little fitr<h muuM ii 

them, and a little warm dung on that; also »*ler 

them wlien the leaves beein to wither and cuii, and 

not oftener, which would make them fade and be 

sickly: aud take ofl'such leaves as witlier andinor 

dry. * 

To propagate vegetables. 

Plants are universally pruimgated by seed, but 
partially also by germs or bulbs, suckers, ninnert, 
sli|»8, and oflTwfls, and artificially by " lavers, inn- 
aivhing, grail ing, budding, and cutting. " 

The proiMgation by seed is to make siu^ of lite 
seeds; for some lose tln-ir vitality very early after 
being gathered, while others retain it onlv lor (me 
or perhaps two seasons; some seeds also ai-e injur- 
ed, and others improved by keeping. The size of 
seeds inquires also to be taken into consideration, 
for on this most frequently depends the ilep^li 



seeds sometimes depends the mode of sowiiij?, »5 
in the carrot, and on iheir qnaliiies iit generarilc- 
pends their liability to be attacked by insects. The 
nature of tlie olfanring expects it, and the proptT 
for decomposition, and what is culled sweetening. I climaie, soil, and season, requii*e also to be kciit 
To muh; a^rrrj-V.:.*r or consei'vatoi't/. \\ in view in determining huw, when*, \ihen and lO 

The depth oF gr« n-l»onsea should never be '■ what qlianlity, any seed must be s/jwn. 
greater than their luijiht in the clear; uhicli, in 'j Germs or 'bulbsr, cauline or radicid, require in 
Bniall or middling howii-ji may be It) or 18 feel, but ! general to be planted iminediutely, or soon afur 
in lai^ ones from ^ZO lo '24 feel; and the length of i removal from the [lurenl plant, in light earth, abiml 
the windows shouhl ivaih fi-oAi about one foot and . their own depth from the surfuce. Mitiured bull>» 
a half above the pavement, and withfn the same I niay be preserved out of the soil fur some m«inths, 
distance of the ceiling. j wiihonr injiuy to their \ il:»lii\ ; but infant bulbs are 

The floor of the given-house, \ihich should be easily dried up and injured \« hen so treated, 
laid eitlier with Bremen squareii, I'nrbeck stone, > Slips are siiouls wbuh spring from the collar or 
or flat tiles, must be i-aised l»o feet above ihe sur- ' the upi»er part of the roots of herbaceous i>lanti>, 
face of the adjoining ground, or, if the situation be ;, as in auricular, and under shrubs, as thvmes, &c. 
damp, at least three feet; and if the uhole is aixh- ' Ihe slu»ot when the louer part from uliencc the 
«d »ith low brick arches under the tK»or, ihey will ' iHuits proceed, begins to ripen or acquire a fina 
be of great service in prt'venling damp; aiul under teMure, is to he slipped or drawn from the pareiit 



the dour, about two feet \'t\n\\ the fiHuil, it Mill be 
very advisable to make a Hue of ten invhes wide 
and t«o feet deep; this hliould be OHrned the m lude 
length of the house, and then returned b.ek al\«ng 
the hinder {*art, and there he carried up ini,> fnn- 
Bels adjoining to the t<Nd-hou^<\ bv mIiio'i iIii 
aiuoke iu.iy be carried off. The fiix'-plat^e ni.tv he 
cuutn%«.d at one end of tlie IvtUM*. and ilu d«t»<i Mt 
v^h the tuel is put in, us lUso the ash-grate. m»y 
be OM&hved to 0|>en into the tool-h(Mis«-, 



plant, so far as to biiiij; off a bet I or claw of i-ld 
«t>iMl, Mem, or nM>t, on uhich geiierallv some 
roots, or rndimeiiis of r.uits, are attached*. The 
iaiij;ii| jMuis and eil^es of lln> claw or n>ugli sec- 
tion aiv iluii 1(1 be Mn»»ollKtl m iih a sharp knif.-, 
:»iid ihe ^||p tit lie plai.'td in suiub.e soil and shad- 
ed till i( s.uiki > I, » I al. i>Ii. 

\Uk to\i>uMi if ihe plant is adopted in m.mv 
J«p4cie>. i,s It, ma>si.s, iJie dai>y, poiyaiillius, aitd a 
linal variety ul ullicrs. I'liepianl is t^J^en up 
WkkiM tbe fraot of the green-house is viacUy the earth sluikcn from its roots; the whole is then 
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tepanited, eieh piece eontaining a portion of root 
■ml ttem, which maybe planted Mritliuut farther 
preiMnttion 

With cerUiin species mnners is a convenient and 
Viiv hi'mIv of pro|»:(^ti(>n. All tliat is ri*<]uisiur 
ia, to hUow the pUntlet on tlie shoot, or runner, to 
be well ro<iled hcfore hi'iiig st-pHnttL-tl from the pu- 
tviit. It m-jj then be plaiitcil where it is finally 
to rvmain. 

Snckers are merely runners under ground; some 
nin lo a coiiiiderahle distance, as the acHcia, nar- 
row-leaved elm, sea-lintc grass, 8cc. ; others a^in 
■rr more limited in their migrations, as the lilac, 
■TriiiKH, Ji rusalem artichoke, saponaria. Sec. All 
that IB necessary in, to dig them up, cut off each 
plaiillet with a portion of root, after which its top 
may be re(hu-e(l_ by cutting off from one-fourth to 
otH'-half of the shoot, in oitler to fit it to the cur- 
taileti root, and it may then be niantrd, eiilier in 
the iiiirsi*ry-il«tf»Hrtment, or, it a strong plant, 
when: it ii fin:«My to remain. 

PrttfMgntion by hiyerius^. 

In general, the o^KM-alion of luyering in trees 
Bad aiinib^ is contmi'nced brfuit: the ascent of ihc 
Mp, or deUyed till the ascent is fidly up. The 
■boot, or extremity of the shoot, intendfd to be- 
eone a new pUnt, is half separated from the 
pareut plant, at a few iiiches distunce from its 
c&lreniily, and while this |KTmits the ascent of the 
mp at the season of its rising, ihe reniainin}; half 
oC Oiem, h**ing cut throu;;h and separated, forms a 
dam or sluice to the descending &h[», which, thus 
iiitemi^iled in its progress, exudes at the wound, 
in the form of a gmnnlous protuberance, which 
throws out routs. If the cut or itotch in the stem 
does D'Jt peneti-atc at least half way throU};h, some 
MHt of trees will not f>»rm a nucleus the tii'»t ^'u- 
aon; oil the uther hand, if the notch be cut nearly 
thnNigh the »hoOt, a sufficiency of albunuun, or 
■r«fl woo«l, is not li'fl fir the aHcenl of the sap, un<l 
the slioot ilies. In delicate sorts it iii nnt sufficienl 
to cut a nnleh meixdy, beeiius*; in that case, the 
deaceading Mp, instead uf throw iug out granulated 
matter, in the upiier sifle of the wound, would de- 
■eemt by the entire ftide of tlie siiuot; therefore, 
heaides a notch f(>nne<l by cutting out a portion of 
hark and wuoil, the ndtched side is slit up at least 
one ineli, aepamting it by a bit uf twig, or siiiull 
■plinter of stone or poishenl. The opcmtion of 
layering is iierformed on lK-rbactM)us plants, as well 
as tree*; and the part to become the future pbint 
i«, in.b'ith fiiScs, cohered with soil about a third 
of its length. 

When tlie layj-rs are roolrd, whiih will genet ally 
be ihi* case by the antiimn afti-r the operation is 
perfurmrtl, they !tif all cleareil frftm the si(>i>ls or 
main-pUnis, and thf head fif each stoul, if to be 
co«iiitaue<i fur fuini-liitig layers, hh-mld be dn-ss<-d; 
c«iitiri|^ fifT all dt'CMyi'il scmgg) parts, and digging 
the grouod round tfit-m. Sninc firsh rich iiiuultl 
shmJd alsn In* wrorked in, in oriler to encour.ige 
the production ot the annual supply of shoots lur 
laverios. 

Pr'ipas^atinn hu inn-iirchin^. 

A w>rt r»f 1.4\t'riiig, h} the common or slit ]tro- 
affts, in •liicli tin- talus, or heel, intended to throw 
oat £tirr«, iiitieud of bring invrrti-d in the soil, is 
•narrtrd in the wood, or iM'twi^eii the woo<i and 
bark of anoilier platil, so as to iiicor^tonite with it. 
k is the Hio^l ceitaiii mode of pnipagation with 
^ plants ilitTicidl t'l • xeile to a disposilimi t<ir n>oting; 
■ad wh'n all tnU»T nio<l«'S fail, tliis, whriia prt>|K'r 
ripiKMi ol' stock or basis is to be found, is sure 
tcnl. 

stocks designed to be inn-arched, and the 

from » Inch the layer or shoot is to be bent or 

' lowarda tbcro, and put iu or uniicil| must 



be placed, if in pots, or planted if in the open aoil, 
near together. Hardy trees of free growing kinda 
should have a circle of stocks planted nniiid them 
eveiy year in the sjime circuniferiM.ee, e^ery other 
onr being inn-jirvli^Ml Ihe oni' year, and when re- 
m ivfd, their places supplied by others. If the 
branches of tht> tn*e are too liigh for stocks in the 
ground, they should be planti-il in potH, and ele- 
vated on posts or stands, or supported from the 
li-ee, fcic. 

To perform the ofK'ration, having made one off 
the most convenient branches or shoots approach 
the stock, mark, on the body of the shoot, the part 
where it will most easily join to the stock; and in 
that part of each shoot fkare away the bark and part 
of the wo(k1 i2 or 3 inches iu length, and in the 
same manner pare the Mock in the proiier place 
for the junction of the shoot; next make a slit ui>-> 
wanis in that part of the bniiich or shont, as in 
laycrio'^, an<l mxke a slit tlownwanl in the st<ck 
to admit it. Li-t the parts he then j )ined, slipping 
the toie^nc nf the ^lloot into thf slit of the M«ick, 
niitking b:illi j nn in an exact manner, auti tie them 
closely I 'gellier with bags. 0»vi:r the whole af- 
terward, with a line quantity of teiniiered or 
grafting clay or moss. In hot-houses, care must 
be taken not to disturb the pots containing the 
plants i»pei-ate<l on. 

Jiif budiUng, 

Budding, or as it is sometimes called, grafting 
by gems, consists in taking an eye or bud attached 
lo a pfU'tion of the bark of ligneous vt^tables, of 
different sizes and forms, and giMierally called a 
shield, and transplaitin;; it to another or a differ- 
ent ligneous vegelabhr. The object in view ia 
precisKrIy that of grafting, and de|M:iids on the aafte 
principle; all the ditterence between a bud and a 
seioii being, that a buti is a siioot or scion in em- 
bryo, lluiided ti*ees aiv two years later in pro- 
ducing their fruit than gr.if\ed ones; but thcadvan-^ 
l:«ge of budding is, that whei*en tn.-e is i-are, a new 
plant can be got from every eye, whereas by graft- 
ing it can only be got fruin every three or four 
eyes. Tlieiv are also trees which propagate mach 
more ivadily liv budding than grafting; and others, 
as most of the stone fVnits, aiv apt to throw out 
gum when gral'led. Hudding is perfornieil from 
the beginning of July to the middle of August, the 
criteriiin being the forinatiou of the buda in thw 
axillx of the leaf of the pivsent year. 

The bulls are known to be nrady by tlie shield, 
or pi»rtii»ii of hark to which they arc attached, 
easily patting with ihe wrMid. 

ShU'Ul budtlintr 

Is performed a^ follow it: — Fix on a smooth pari 
on the Hide of the stork, rather from than towanla 
the sun, and of a hei^iht dei»ending, as in grafting, 
on whether ilwaif, h.df, or whide standanl treea 
are deAiix'd; then, with the budding knife, make 
a horizontal csut across the rind nuiie through the 
firm wood: from the inithile of lliis transverse cut 
make a slit downuard perpendicularly, an inch or 
moiv long, going also tpiiu- thnniKh to the wood. 
Pi'oceed with i xpedilimi to take oif a bud{ holding 
the cutting, or seioti, in one hand, with the thickest 
end outwanl, and w iih the knife in the other hand, 
enter it about half an inch or mon^ b<*low a bud, 
cutting nearly half-way into the wood of the shoot, 
coniiiiuiiig it with one dean sUiiting cut, ahuut 
half an inch nioiv above the bud, so deep as to 
take <irt* part uf the wu(»d along ¥ itii it, the whole 
about an inch nnd a half long{ then diiveily with 
the ihiiiiib and finger, ur pmiit of the knife, slip 
off the wiHMly part it-uiaining to tlir bud; whfeh 
done, ol>ser«e whether the eye or gem of tho hud 
n-m:iius fierfcct: if not, and a liltle hoU 
in that yavl, Umc W^ Viaa\m0L'\\a toA^ 
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mast be prepnred. This done, place the back part 
oC the bud or shield between the lips, and with the 
flat baft of the knife, separate the bark of the 
stock on each side of the perpendicular cut, clear 
to the wood, for the admission of the bud, which 
dir»'ctlv slip down close between the wood and bark 
to the f»nttora of the slit. Next cut off the top pwit 
of the filiield trven with the horixontal cut, in order 
to let it completely into its place, and to join ex- 
actly the upper edj^e of the sliicld uiih the trans- 
verse cut, tlifltllio descendin<; sap may immedialply 
enter the back of the shield, and i)rolri!de gininu- 
Intt'd niwtter bet wren it and tlie wood, so as to 
eff<'Ct a living; union. The parts are to be bound 
round >*ilh a ligament of fivah Uass, previously 
* soaked in water, to render it pliable antl tough; 
brg^in a little below the bottom of the per|»e(idicu- 
lar slit, proceeding upward closely round every 
part, except just over ihe eye of the bud, and con- 
tinue it a little above the horizontal cut, not too 
tight, but juitf lufficient to keep the hole close, and 
exclude the air, sun, and wet. 

Another method of budding. 

Trees are genendiy builded by making a trans- 
Terse section in the bark of the stock, and a per- 
pendicular slit beneath it; the bud is then pushed 
down to give it the position which it is to have. 
This operation is not always successful, and it is 
belter to employ an invei'se or contrary method 
by making the vertical slit above the transverse 
section or cut, and pushing the bark containing the 
bud upwunis into its proper position. This method 
very wrely fails T success, because, as the sap 
descends oy the bark, the bud placed above the 
transverse section recei\es abundance, whereas, 
if it be placed below the seutiou, very little sap 
can ever get to it to ]>romote the growth of the 
bud. Oil rubbed upon the stems and branches of 
fruit ti*ees destroys mseels, and increases the fruit- 
buds. Used upon the stems f>f carnations, it guards 
them against the depredations of the ear-wig. The 
coarsest oil will suit, and only a small quantity is 
required. 

To bud roiik doubh ligcUurea. 

This is a new and expeditious mode of budding 
by Mr T. A. Knight. The operations are per- 
formed in the manner above stated; but, instead of 
one ligature, two at*e applied; one above the bud, 
inserted upon the transverse section, through the 
bark; the other applied below in the usual way. 
As soon as the buds have attached themselves, the 
lower ligatures are t:iken off, but the otiiers are 
suffered to remain. The passage of the sap up- 
wanls is in consequence much obstructed, an<l the 
inserted bu<ls begin to vegetate strongly in July 
rbeing inserted in June); anvl when these ha%e af- 
tordetl shoots about four inches long, the remain- 
ing ligatures ai-e taken off, to permit the excess of 
sap to pass on; and tlie young shoots ai*e nailed to 
the walL Being there properly exposed to light, 
their wood will ripen well, and afford blossoms in 
tlie succeeding Spring. 

To trraft trees. 

This is a mode of propagation applicable to 
most sorts of of trees and shrubs; but not easily to 
"very small under-shrubs, as heath or herbaceous 
vegetables. It is chiefly used for continuing vari- 
eties of fruit trees. A grafted tree consists of two 
pai-ts, the scion and the stock; their union consti- 
tutes the graft, and the performance of the opera- 
tion is called grafting. 

The end of grafting is, first, to preserve and 
multiply varieties and sub-varieties of fruit trees, 
endowed aceidenlaily or otlierwise with particular 
qualities, which cannot be with certainty transfer- 
red to their offspring by seeds, and which would 
be maltipUed too $lowly, or inefieotuaily, hj anj 
other modt of propagation. 



Second, to accelerate the froetifleatioii of treei, 
barren as well as fruit bearing; for example, sop- 
pose two acorns of a new species of oak, reeetted 
from a distant country; sow both, and li^er tbqr 
have gro>» n one or two years, cut one of them over, 
and graft the part out on on a common oak of fite 
or six years' gi-owth; the consequence will be, thst 
the whole nourishment of this young tree of five 
yi-ars' growth being directed towards nouridiiw 
the scion of one or two years, it will grow mucn 
faster, and consequently arrive at perfection mocli 
sooner than its fellow, or its own root left in the 
ground. 

Tile third use of grafting is to improve the qoal* 
ity of fruits ; and the fourth to perpetuate varieties 
of ornamental trees or shrubs. 

Mitetiafs tuetl in trrafting. 

Procure a strong pruning-knife' for catting off 
the heads of the stocks previous to their pre^iani- 
tions by the grafting-knife for the scion; a sroall 
saw for larger stocks; and a pen-knife for veiy 
small scions; chisel And mallet for cleft graftio^; 
bass ribbons as ligatures; and grafting clay. 
To prepare grafUn^-claif. 

Grafting-clay is pi*epared either from stiff yel- 
low or blue clay, or from clayey loam or brick 
earth; in either case, adding^ thereto aboQtafoorih 
part of fresh horse dung, litre from litter, and a 
portion of cut hay, mixing the whole well together, 
and adding a little water: then let the whole be 
well beaten with a stick upon a floor, or other liard 
substance; and as it becomes too dry ap|>ly tiMtt 
water; at every beiiting, turning it over; and con- 
tinuing beating it well at top till it becomes flat and 
soft. This process roust be repeated mure or lesi 
according as the nature of the clay may require to 
iH^nder it ductile, and yet not so tough h to be apt 
to crack in dry weather. 

fVhiJi grafting. 

Whip — or, as it is sometimes ealled, tongue 
— irrafting, is the most genendly adopted in nui^ 
series for propagating fiiiit-trees. .1 o eflTect ihii 
mode in the best st)le, the top of the stock, and 
the extremity of the scions, should be nearlv of 
equal diameter. Hence this variety admits of be- 
ing performed on smaller stocks than on any other. 
It is called \t hip-grafting, from the method of cut- 
ting the stock and scions sloping on one side lOM 
to fit each other, and thus tied together in tlie man- 
ner of a whip-thong to the shaft or handle. 

The scion and stock being cut off obliquely, st 
correspojiding angles, as near as tfie operator caa 
guess; then cut off the tip of the stock obliquely, or 
nearly horizontally; make now a slit nearly iuthe 
centre of tlie sloped face of the stock di)wnvards 
and a similar one in the scion upwanls. Th<; 
tongue or wedge-like process, forming the up|»er 
part of the sloping face of the scion, is then inser- 
ted downwards in the cleft of the stock; the inner 
barks of both being brought closely to uniteouone 
side soas not to be uisplaced in tying, which ouglitto 
be done immediately with a ribbanuof bass, broi^^t 
in a neat manner several times round the stock, and 
which is generally done from right to left, or iuthe 
course of the sun. The next operation is to clay the 
wliole over an inch thick on every side, from about 
half an inch or moi*e below ihe bottom of the graft 
to an inch over the top of the stock, iinisliiug the 
wliole coat of clay in a kind of oval globular form, 
rather longways up and down, closing it effectual- 
ly about the scion and every part, so as no light, 
uet, nor wind, may penetrate; to prevent which is 
the whole intention of claying. 

Citf I grafting. 

I'his is resorted to in the case of strong stocks, 
or in heading dow n and re-grafting old trees. Tlie 
head of the stock or branch is first cut off oblique- 
\\ \y , *nA Xi^ea \3l\t vio^i^vd. \jart is cut orer horizon- 
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tftUj oar (he middle of the dope; a eleft oetrlj 
t«o iochet lon|^ is mmde with a stoat koife or ohi- 
•el in the erown downwards, at right angles to the 
aloped part, taking care not to divide the pith. 
This cleft is kept open by the knife. The scion 
hae ita extreniiu for about an inch and a half, cut 
iato the form of a wedge; it is left about the eighth 
of an ineh thicker on the outer side, and brought 
to a fine edge on the inside. It it then inserted 
into the opening prepared for it; and the knife be- 
iog withdrawn, the stock closes firmljr upon it. 

Crvwn ^'ofiinr. 

This is another mode adopted for thick stocks, 
ahortrned branches, or headed down trees. It Is 
aomettroes called grafting in the bark or rind, from 
the seion beins inserted between the baric and wood. 
This mode of grafting is performed with best eU 
ftrct, somewhat later than the others, as the motion 
of the sap renders the bark and wood of the stock 
much more easily separated for the admission of 
the scions. 

In performing this operation, first cut or saw off 
the head of the sUick or branch horizontally or le- 
vel, and pare the top smooth; then having the sci- 
ons cut one side of each flat, and somewhat tloj^ 
tog, an inch and a half loi^, forming a sort of 
shoulder at the top of the SK>pe, to rest upon the 
orown of the stock; and then raise die rina of the 
atoek with the ivory wedge, forming the handle of 
the budding knife; so as to admit the scion be- 
tween thai and the wood 2 inches down; which 
done, plaee the seion with the cut side next the 
wood, thnisting it down &r enough for the shoul- 
der to rest uuoo the top of the stock; and in this 
■mnnrr mav oe put three, four, five, or more sci- 
ons in one large stoek or branch. It is alleged as 
n diaaJvantage attending this method in exposed 
situations, tluU the ingrafted shoots for two or three 
Venn are liable to be blown out of the stock by vio- 
lent winds; the only remcily for which is, tying 
long rods to the body of the stock or brancli, and 
^■ng up cneh seion and its shoots to one of the 
rods. 

Side grafting. 

This method resembles whip ^[rafting, but dif- 
firrs in being performed on the side of tlie stock, 
without bending down. It is practised on wall 
Ireea, to fill up vacancies, and sometimes in order 
to have a variety of fruits upon the same tree. 
Having fixed u{»on those parts of the branches 
wbrrw wood is wanting to fumisli the head or any 
part of the tree, then slope off the bark and a lit- 
tle of the wood, ami cut the lower end of the sci- 
oas to fit the part hs near as (Mssible, then join 
them to the braucli, and tie them with bass, and 
di^ them over. 

SaJille tpraJHTig. 

This is performed by first cutting the top of the 
Hodk into a wedge-like form, and then splitting up 
Ac end of the seion, nod thinning off each hidf to 
s longue-ahape; it is then placed on the we<}ge, 
enbrneing it on each side, and the inner barks are 
feade to join on one side of the stock, as in cleft 
pvAing. This is a verr strong and handsome mode 
^ stMdard Inses, when aral^ed at the standard 
It is also desirable for orai^e-trees, and 
as it makes a handsome finisli, 
ng a fMut of tlie stock, which, bv the other 
t, long remains a bUck scar, and sometimes 
hecoincs covered with barlu The stocks for 
ia pvpfiae should not be much thicker than the 
or two sci'His may be inserted. 
Silmutder er cMnk rrafUng. 




ia Is performed with a shoulder, and some- 
^ ■ alao with a siaj at tha bottom of the slope, 
^bdddlj «Md kg ornnmonhd treta, wbora tho 
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^ Root grqfimg^. 

Root-grafting is sometimes performed io nnrst 
ries on parts of the rooU of removed trees. When 
the proper stocks are scarce; in which ease, the 
root of the white thorn has been resorted to as a 
stock both for the apple and pear. In general^ 
however, a piece of the root of the tree of the same 
genus is selected, well furnished with fibres, and 
a scion placed on it in anj of the ordinary ways for 
small stocks. Thus united, they are planted so 
deep as to cover the ball of clay, and leave only a 
few eyes of the scion above g^round. 

In a month after grafting, it may be ascertained 
whether the scion has united with the stoek, by ob- 
serving the progress of its buds; but, in general, it 
is not safe to remove the clay for three montht 
or more, till the graft be completely cicatrised. 
l*he clay may generally be taKen off in July or 
August, and at the same time the ligatures loosen- 
ed where the scion seems to require more room to 
expand: a few weeks aflerwartfs, Irhen the parts 
have been thus partially inured to the air, and when 
there is no danger of the scion being blown off by 
winds, the whole of the ligatures may be remorea. 
To choote iciotu. 

Scions are those shoots which, united with the 
stock, form the graft They should be gathered 
several weeks before the season for grafting arrives. 
It is desirable that the sap of the stock sliould be in 
brisk motion at the time of grafting; but by tliis 
time tlie buds of the scion, if letl on the parent tree, 
would be equally advanced, whereas the scionS| 
being gathered early, the buds are kept baok, and 
ready only to swell out when placed on the stock. 
Scions of pears, plums, and cherries, are collected 
in the end of January, or beginning of February. 
They are kept at full length sunk in diy earth, and 
out of the reach of frnsi till wanted, which is some- 
times from the middle of February to the middle 
of March. Scions of apples are cullected any time 
in Febniary, and put in from the middle to the 
end of March. In July grafting, the scions are 
used as gathered. 

To chooM cuttings. 

In respect to the choice of cuttings, thoso 
branches of trees and shrubs which are thrown out 
nearest the ground, and especially such as recline, 
or nearly so, on the carth^s surface, have alwars 
the most tendency to produce roots. Even tho 
bnnchus of resinous trees, which are extremely 
difficult to promulgate by cuttings, when reclining oa 
the ground, if acciden'tully, or otherwise, covered 
with earth in any part, will there tlirow out roots, 
and the extremity of the lateral stioot will assume 
the character of a main stem, as may be sometiuiea 
seen in tlie larch, spruce, and silver fir. 

Tlie choice of cuttings then is to be made from 
the side shoots of plants, rather than from their 
summits or main stems, aud the strength and health 
of side shoots being equal, those nearest the gnMind 
should be preferred. The proper time for taking 
cuttings from the motlier plant is, when the sap is 
in full motion, in order that, in returning by the 
bark, it may form a callus or protruding ring of 
granular subsUnce between the bark and wood, 
whence the roots proceed. As this callus, or rii^ 
of spongy matter, it generallv best formed in ri- 
pened wimhI, the cutting, when taken from the 
motlier plant, should contain a part of the former 
year, or in plants which trow twice a year, of the 
W0041 of the former rrowth; or iu the case of idanta 
which are continually growing, as most ciretp*ecB 
exotica, such wood as has be^n to ripen or as- 
sume a brownish colour. This is the true princi- 
ple of the choice of outtings as to time; but tbert 
" nea, as willow^ eUar^ Im. ^hia 
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and especially if reraoTed from the mother plant in 
winter, when the sap is at rest 

These ought always to be cut across, vith the 
smoothest and soundest section possible at an eye 
orjoint. And as buds are in a more advanced 
state in wood somewhat ripened or fully twrmed, 
than in forming wood, this section ought to be 
made in the wood of the growth of the prece<iing 
season; or as it were in the point between the two 
growths. It is a common practice to cut off the 
whole or a part of the leaves of cuttings, which is 
always attended with bad effects in evergreens, in 
which the leaves may be said to supply nourish- 
ment to the cutting till it can sustain itself. This 
is very obvious in the case of striking from buds, 
which, without a leaf attached, s|>ccdi1y rot and 
die. Leaves alone will even strike root, and from 
plants in some instances, and the same may be 
stated of certain flowers and fruits. 

Piping. 

This is a mode of propagation by cuttings, and 
it adopted with plants having jointed tubular 
stems, as the dianthus tribe; and several of tlie 

£ asses, and the arundus may be pi*opagated in 
is manner. When the-^hoot has nearly done 
growing, its extremity is to be separated, at a part 
of the stem where it is nearly indurated, or ripen- 
ed. This operation is effected by holding the root 
end between tlie finger and thumb of one hand, be- 
low a pair of leaves, and wiih the other pulling the 
top part above the pair of leaves, so as to separate 
it from the root part of the stem at the socket, 
formed by the axillse of the leaves, leaving the stem 
to remain wilh a tubular termination. 1 hese pip- 
ings are inserted without any further preparation 
in finely sifted earth, to tlie depth of the first joint 
or pipe. 

To insert cxUtingi, 

Cottings, if inserted in a mei'e mass of earth, 
will hardly throw out roots, while, if inserted at 
the sides of the pots, so as to touch the pot in their 
whole length, they seldom tttil to become rooted 
plants. 1 he art is to place them to touch the bot- 
tom of the pot, they are then to be plunged in a 
bark or hot-bed, and kept moist. 

To manage ciU tings. 

No cutting requires to be planted deep, though 
the lai^ ought to be insert^ deeper than such as 
are small. In the case of evei^i*eens, the leaves 
should be kept from touching the soil, otherwise 
ihey will damp or rot off; and in the case of tubu- 
lar stalked plants, which are in general not very 
easily struck, owing to the water lodging ip the 
tube, and rotting the cutting, both ends may be ad- 
vantageously inserted in the soil, and, besides a 
greater certainty of success, two plan^ will be pro- 
duced. Too much lig'>t» air, water, heat, or cold, 
are alike injurious. To guard against these ex- 
tremes in tender sorts, the means, hitherto devised, 
is that of inclosing an almoHpliere over the cuttings, 
by means of a hand or bell-glass, according to their 
delicacy. This preserves a uniform stillness and 
rooistui'e of atmosphere. Immersing the pot in 
earth has a tendency to preserve a steady uniform 
degree of moisture at the roots; and sliading, or 
planting the cuttings, if in the open air in a shady 
situation, prevents the bad effects of excess of 
lighL The only method of reflating the heat is 
by double or single coverings of glass or mats, or 
both. A hand-class placed over a bell-glass, will 
preserve, in a shady situation, a very constant de- 
gree of heat 

What the degree of heat ouo;ht to be, is decided 

by the degree of heat requisite for the mother 

plant Most species of the erica, dahlia, and gera- 

aiam, strike belter when supplied with rather 

mon hcMt than i» requisite for the growth of these 
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plants in green-houses. The mjrtie tribe nd 
camellas require rather leas; and in genenl a 
lesser portion of heat, and of every thing else pro- 
per for plants, in their rooted and growing state, ii 
the safest. 

To 801V teedt with advanta^. 

This is the first o[>eration of rearing. Where 
8ee<ls are deposited singly, as in rows of beans or 
lai-ge nuts, tney are said to be planted; where 
dropt in numbers together, to be sown. The ope- 
ration of sowing is either performed in drilli, 
fialches, or broad-oast Drills are small escavs- 
tions formed with the draw^oe, generally is 
straight lines parallel to each other, and in depth 
and distance apart, varying according to the sixeof 
the seeds. In these drills, the seeds are strewed 
from the hand of the operator, who, taking a small 
quantity in the palm of his hand and fingers, rego- 
lates its emission by the thumb. Some seeds are 
very thinly sown, as the (lea and spinage; others 
thick, as the cress and small salading. 

Patches are small circular excavations made 
with the trowel; in the^e, seeils are either sownw 
idanted, thicker or thinner, and covered more or 
less, according to their natures. This is the mvk 
adopted in sowing in pots, and generally in flower 
borders. 

In broad-oast sowing, the operator scatters the 
seed over a considerable breadth of surfWoe, pre- 
viously pre^iared by dinging, or otherwise beiag 
minutely pulverized. The seed is taken up in 
portions in the hand, and dispersed by a horizoo- 
tal movement of the arm, to the extent of a semi- 
circle, opening the hand at the same time, and 
scattering the seeds in the air, so as they may fall, 
as equally as possible, over the breadth taken in by 
the sower at once, and which is generally 6 feet; that 
being the diameter of the circle in which his hand 
moves through half the circumference. In sowinf^ 
broad-cast on beds, and narrow strips or borders, 
the seeds are disi)ersed between the thumb sod 
fingers by horizontal movements of the hand in 
segments of smaller circles. 

J)ry weather is essentially requisite for sowing, 
and more esi>ecially for the operation of covering 
in the see<l, which in broad-cast sowing is dooe 
by treading or gently rolling the surface, and then 
raking it; and in drill-sowing, by treading in the 
larger seeds, as peas, and covering with the rake; 
smaller seeds, sown in drills, are covered with the 
same implement, without treading. 

To plant s/trnbs anUtren, 

Planting, as applied to seeds, or seed-like roots, 
as potatoes, bulbs, &c is most fi-equently perform* 
ed in drills, or in se{iarate holes made with the 
dibbler; in these, the seed or bulb is dropt from 
the hand,^ and covered with or without treading, 
according to its nature. Sometimes planting is 
performed in patches, as in pots or borders, in 
which case, the trowel is the chief instrument used. 

Quincunx is a mode of planting in rows, by 
which the plants in the one row are always dp- 
posed to the blanks in tlie otlier, so tliat when a 
plot of ground is planted in this way, the plants 
appear in rows in four directions. 

Planting, as applied to plants already originated, 
consists generally m inserting them in the soil of 
the same ilepth, and in the same position as they 
were befoi*e removal, but with various exceptions. 
The principal object is to preserve the nbrous 
roots enliix*; to distribute them equally around the 
stem among the mould or finer soil, and to pre- 
serve the pUut upright. The plant should not be 
(ilunled deeper than it stood in the soil l>eforc re- 
movHl, und commoiil} the same* side should be kept 
towatits the sun. Planting sliould, aa much as pos- 
sible, be accompanied by abundiml waUeriog, in 
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to eonaolidftte tlie toil about the roots; and 
vhere the toil is diy, or not a stiff clay, it mar be 
perfbrnie<l in the beginning of wet wealher, in gai*- 
dens; and in forest planting, on dry soils, in all 
open weather during autumn, winter, and spring. 
To -water garderm. 

Watering becomes requisite in ganlens for va- 
Tioat purposes, as aliment to plants in a growing 
•late, as support to newly transpUnteil plants, for 
keeping under insects, and keeping clean the leaves 
of vegetablea. One general rule must be ever kept 
io mind during the employment of water in a gar- 
den, that is, never to water the top or leaves of a 
plant when the sun shines. All watering sliould 
De carried on in the evening or early in the morn- 
iiw, unless it be confined to watering the roots, in 
which ease, transplanted plants, and others in a 
nrowing state, may be watered at any time; and if 
Umtt are sluwled from the sun, they may also be wa- 
tered over their tops. Watering over the tops is 
performed with the rose, or dispenser attached to 
the spout of the watering-pot, or by the syringe or 
fngine. Watering the roots is best done with the 
rose: but in the case of watering pots in haste, and 
where the eartli is hardened, it is done with the 
Baked spout. In new laid tuif, or lawns of a loose 
porout soil, and too mossy sur&ce, the water bar- 
rel may be advanti^ously used. 

Many kitchen crops are lost, or produced of very 
iaierior quality, for want of watering. Lettuces 
and cabb^^ are often hard and stringy, turnips 
aad radishes do not swell, onions decay, cauliflow- 
ers die off, and, in general, in dry soils. Copious 
watering* in the evenings, during the dry season, 
woold produce that fulness of succulcncy, which 
•re found in the vegetables produced in the low 
•ouniriea, and in the Marsh Gardens at Paris; and 
im thia countij at the beginning and latter end of 
the aeaaon. 

The watering the foliage of small trees, to pre- 
vent the increase of insects^and of strawberries, 
and fruit ahruba, to swell the fruit, is also of impor- 



stirring, loosening, mixing, and comralnQllon: and, 
in many casee, the addition of manure or compost, 
according to tlte nature of the soil, and plant to be 
inserted, and according as the same may be in open 
ground, or pots or hut-houses. 

The i-emoval of the plant is generally effected 
by loosening the earth around it, and then drawing 
it out of the soil with the hand; in all cases avoid- 
ing as much as possible to break, or bruise, or 
otfii^rwise injure tne roots. In tlie case of small 
seedling plunis, merely inserting the spade, and 
raising tlie portion of earth hi which they grow will 
sufliue; but in removing larger plants, it is necea- 



bary to dig a trench i-ound the planu 

plant may be lifte 
of earth, containing ail its roots, by means of the 



In some cases, the plant may 
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To water the foliage of wall treei. 
Water is to be supplied to the garden from a re- 
ierroir, situated on an eminence, a considerable 
leirlit above the garden walls. Around the whole 
praesi, four inches below the surface of the ground, 
a groove, between two and three inches deep, has 
bcco fbrmed in the walls, to receive a three-quar- 
ter ssscli pipe for conducting the water. About 50 
dialaiit from each other, are apertures through 




ttftc wall, 8| feet high, and ten inches wide, in 
^hich a cock is place<l, so that on turning the han- 
«Sle to either side of the wall, the water issues 
frons that side. The nozzles of the cocks have 
ws on each side, to which is attaclied at plea- 
a leaibcm pipe, with a braas cook and direc- 
roaea, pierced with holes of different sizes, 
_ fitted to the latter. By this contrivance, all 
treca, both inside and outside the wall, can be 
cffectoallv watered and washed, in a very 
Bpaee of time, and with very little trou- 
%jXc. cine man may go over the whole in two 
Baoora. At the tame time the borders, and even a 
^ao a asderablc part of the quarters, ean be watered 
^Hli the greatest ease, when re(|uired. 

To traruJfUtnt. 
Tfwiaplanting cunsists in removing propagated 
ts, •bether from sreds, cuitingb, or grafts, ae- 
ling to tlicir kii»ds and other circurimances, to 
■• aitaation preiwred to receive them. Transplimt- 
^ " - tlirrctore, involves three things; first, the pre- 
'' — of the soil, to which the plant is to be 
t« •esondlr, the removal, of the plant; 
jt lh« imaaupm In th« prepared aoil. 
thi p f MH i im oftlw aod implki^ in aU aaaet, 



trowel; and in others, as in large shrubs or trees, 
it may be necessary to cut tlie roots at a certain 
distance fi'om the plant, one year before removal, 
in order to furnish them with young fibi*es, to enable 
them to support the change. In i>ots less carjs il 
uec(>ssary, as the i-oots and ball of earth may b« 
preserved entire. 

7*0 accelerate plant* in hot-houtei. 

There are two leading modes of accelerating 
plants in these buildings; the first is by placing 
them there permanently, as in the case of the 
peach, vine, hcc. planted in the ground; and the 
second is by having the plants in pots, and intro- 
ducing or withdrawing them at pleasure. As far 
as respects trees, the lungt'St crops, and with far 
less care, are produced by the first method; but in 
res|>ect to herbaceous plants and shrubs, whether 
culinary, as the strawberry and kidney-bean, or 
ornamental, as the rose and the pink, the latter is 
by far the most convenient method. Where large 
(Kits are used, the {leach, cherry, fig, &cc will pro* 
duce tolerable crops. Vines and other fruit treea, 
when abundantly supplied with water and manure 
in a liquid state, retjuire but a very small quantity 
of mould. 

To protect vegetables from injiaiet by meant of 

ttravf ropes. 

This is effected by throwing the ropet in differ- 
ent directions over the trees, and sometimes de- 
positing their ends in pails of water. It has been 
tried successfully dlflNII-trees, and on potatoes and 
other herbaceous ve|{;Blablcs. As soon as the buds 
of the trees become turgid, place |)oles a^inst the 
wall, in front of the trees, at from 4 to 6 leet asun- 
der, thrusting their lower ends into the earth, 
about a foot from tbe wall, and fastening them at 
the top with a strong nail, either to the wall or 
coping. Then procure a quantity of straw or hay- 
roiies, and begin at the top of one of the outer 
poles, making fast the end, and pass the rope 
trum pole to* pole, taking a round turn upon each, 
until the enu is reached, when, aAer securing it 
well, begin about 18 inches below, and return in 
the same nunner to the other end, and ao on till 
within two feet of the gixiund. Sti-aw ropes luive 
also been found very uurful in protecting other 
early crops from the effects of frost, as |»«*as, 
potatoes, or kidney-beans, by fixing theui along 
the rows with pins driven into tlie groond. 
The same by nets. 

The nets ithduld be placetl out at the distance of 
15 or 18 inches from the tix*e: lieing kept off* by 
loo[K*d sticks, with their butts placed a^ainA tlie 
wall, and ut a distance of about a yard rruni each 
other. In order lu make them stand firmly, the 
net should be first stretched tightly on, anil be faat- 
ened on all sides. If the nets were doubleal or 
trebled, and put on in this way, tliey would be a 
more eBeatual acreen, as the meahea or openinn 
would, in that caae, be rendared ^«c^ snalL 
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•eneral use in Seotlmd. In nreening irith nets of 
any kind, they are always to be left on night and 
day, till all danger be over. 

The tame by canvaat tcreen». 

This is effected either by plnoing moveable oan- 
Tass cases over or around aetacheu trees; portable 
hand-cases over herbaceous plants; tents or open 
sheds over the forests* productions; or frames or 
sheets against trees trained on walls. In all cases 
they should be placed clear of the tree or plant, 
either by extended, forked, or hooked sticcs, or 
any other obvious resource. 

To roue and manage fruU treet. 

In the removal or transplantation of trees, sar- 
deners and nurserymen are generally very careless 
and* inattentive in taking; them up, and care not how 
much the roots are broKen or lessened in number, 
provided they have enough left to keep the tree 
aUve; the consequence is, that although the 
branches left on remain alive, there is so great a 
deficiency of sap, from the loss of roots, that the 
Tessels cannot be filled the following spring. 

The roots are broken or cut off at random, and 
generally diminished more than one-half, or they 
are doubled back and distorted; and, if there be 
enough left to keep the plant alive, it is thought 
quite sufficient; and, by these means, the appear- 
ance of blossoms and fruit being prematurely pro- 
duced, those stinted and deformed plants are sold 
as half or full-trained trees for four times the price 
of others; and when sold, they are aeain taken up, 
and the roots treated and diminished in the same 
earelevs manner. 

When the soil of a garden, wherein fruit-trees 
■re to be planted, is not naturally conformable or 
congenial to the first principle, it must be made so. 

Ine top oC a wall should be so formed as to 
throw off water; for otherwise it will generally be 
damped, which renders the trees unhcalthv; and, 
when the substance against which the branches are 
fixed is dry, the temperature on all sides will be 
more equal. 

In preparing beds or borders, due attention roust 
be paid both to the soil and subsoil, as each equally 
affects the health and fruttfulness of trees: and, 
principally, as it retains or discharges water, — 
stagnant water beine at all times particularly detri- 
mental to the fructincation of lives. 

For peaches, nectarines, &ic. a border of 10 or 
18 feet wide will generally prove sufficient. In 
cases where the soil has been too close and reten- 
tive, and the roots apt to ^row deep, on the sub- 
stratum, lay a stratum of six inches of the common 
aoil of the garden, and then form a stratum of 
abont six inches for the roots to run and repose in, 
eomposed of two-third parts of fine drift sand 
(the scrapings of a public road, that has been made 
or repaira with flints), and one-third part of rich 
vegetable mould, well mixed together; and the 
better way to perform this is, first to lay on about 
three inches of the composition, and on this place 
the roots of the plant, and over them spread the 
Other three inches; and cover the whole down with 
from nine to twelve inches of the common soil of 
the olaee. 

Where it is not found necessary to form an arti- 
icial substratum, it will be sufficient to remove the 
toil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and 
there form the stratum of the roots, covering it 
down with a foot or nine inches of the common 
■oiL 

General mode of planting treee. 

The operation of inserting plants in the toil is 

performed in various ways| tne most general mode 

reeommended by Marshal and Nicol is pitting; in 

wftjeh two persona are employed, one to opente 

•d llw eoU irjtb • apede, tod die oOier to iomnI 



the plant, and hold it dll the eerth it ptot fwadi^ 
and then press down the aoil with the foot 

The pit having been dog for aeveral montha, Hk 
surface will therefore be inerasted by the raias or 
probably covered with weeds. Tlie man fint 
strikes the spade downwards to the bottom 8 or 3 
times, in order to loosen the soil, then poaches it, 
as if mixing mortar for the builder: he next lifts 
up a spadeful of the earth, or, if necessaiy, S 
spadesful, so as to make room for all the fibres, 
without their being anywise crowded together; he 
then chops the rotten turf remaining in the bottom, 
and levels the whole. The bor how places the 
plant perfectly upright, an inch deeper than wbes 
it stood in the nursery, and holds it firm in tbst 
position. The man tnndles in the mould gently; 
the boy gently moves the plant, not from side to 
side, but upwards and downwards, until the fibres 
be covered. The man then fills in all the remain- 
ing mould; and immediately proceeds to chop snd 
poach the next pit, leaving the boy to set the jilaot 
upright, and to tread the mould about iL iliis, 
in stiff, wet soil he does lightly: but in aandy or 
gravelly soil he continues to tread until the sou no 
longer retains the impression of his foot. The 
man has bv this time got the pit readr for the next 
plant, the boy is also read^* with it in his hand, and 
in this manner the operation goes on. 

One general rule, and one of considerable im- 
portance in transplanting, is to set the plant or tree 
no deeper in the ground than it was originally^ 
deep planting very often causes a deeay, if not 
sudden destruction. 

More expeditioue method. 

The following mode has been practised for many 
Tears on the Duke of Montroae's estate in Scot- 
land: — The o|>erator, with hiss{iade, makes 3 cuts, 
18 or 15 inches long, crossing each other in the 
centre, at an angle of 60 degrees, the whole havii^ 
the form of a star. He inserts hia spade across 
one of the rays, a few inches from the centre, and 
on the side next himself: then bending the handle 
towards himself, and almost to the ground, the 
earth oi)ening in fissures from the centre in the di- 
rection of the cuts which had been made, he, at 
the same instant, inserts his plant at the point 
where the spade intersected tne ray, pushing it 
forward to the centre, and assisting the roots ia 
rambling through the fissures. He then lets down 
the earth by removing his spade, having pressed it 
into a compact state with his heel; the operation is 
finished by adding a little earth, with the grass 
side down, completely covering the fissures, for 
the purpose of retaining the moisture at the root) 
and likewise as a top-dressing, which greatly en- 
courages the plant to put fresh roots between the 
swards. 

Crerman method of forcing freet. 

With a sharp knife make a cut in the bark of 
the branch which is meant to be forced to bear, 
and not far from the place where it is connected 
with the stem, or, if it is a snudl brandi or ahoot, 
near where it is joined to the large booglk— the 
cut is to go round the branch, or to encircle it. and 
penetrate to the wood. A quarter of an inch tirom 
this cut, make a second like the first, round the 
branch, so that by both encircling the branch, a 
ring is formed upon the branch, a quarter of an 
inch broad, between the two cuts. The barik be- 
tween these two cuts is taken clean away, with a 
knife, down to the wood, removing even the fine 
inner bark, which immediately lies upon the wood, 
so that no connexion whatever remaina between 
the two parts of the bark, but the bare and naked 
wood appears white and smootli; but this ImuHc ring, 
to compel the tree to bear, must be made at the 
\ time wiken the buds are strongly swelling or 1 
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t into bloMom. In the nme year a callas 
led at the edges of the ring, on both sides, 
! connexion of the bark that had been inter- 
is restored again, without any detriment to 
e, or.the branch operated upon, in which the 
il wound soon again grows over. By this 
(though artificial) means of forcing every 
ee with certainty to bear, the most im- 
. advantagvs will be ohtuiiied. 

To plant tmaltfndta. 
ants and Kooseberries are often planted in 
>y the side of the walks or alleys of the 
: but it is a better method to plant them in | 
t by themselves, and to make new planta- 
fer)- sixth or seventh year, 
berries pmduce the finest fruit when young; 
about the thinl or fourth year after plant- 
pro[ierly managed. 

proper to plant some of all the above fruits 
orth hnnkr, or other shaded bituation, in 
9 prolong the season of them, if that be an 
besides planting them out in quarters, as 
ibove. 

I four to six feet square, according to the 
of the soil, may be deemed a pro[>er dis- 
t which to plant the above fruits; that is, in 
nd, six feet; in middling land, five; and in 
n«I, four feet. Some may kIso very properly 
ile<l against vacant places on any ol the 
tales, or espaliers. Antwerp raspberries, 
cuUr, and Uime kinds of gooseberries, are 
improved in size and flavour, if traiued to 
wall. 

cranberry is grown to most advantage in 
th kept moist. The margins oi' ponds are 
iualious for this plant. 

7b chooK fdantt. 
rCter mode exists at present than having re- 
or trees to the most reputable nurseries; 
ih McPhail and Nicol, we would recom- 
nslead uf maiden plants, ** to nuke choice 
! not very young, but such as are healthy, 
ebeen transplanted several times, and been 
ie of trainine for two or three years at 
A safe mode Is, to plant partly maiden, 
tly trained plants, by whicli means those 
ome early into fruit, should tlicy prove bad 
Mj be replaced by oth(n*s. 

To manage orchardi. 
'hole ground of an orchard should be dug 
utumn, and laid up in a rough slate for the 
giving it as much surface as possible in or- 
thc weather may fully act ui>on and melio- 
suil; thus following it as far as tlie case 
nit Observe to uik carefully near to the 
id so as not to hurt their roots and fibres, 
oil be shallow; and if these lie near to tlie 
it would be advisable to dig with a fork, 
of the Sjiadc. 

to within two feet of the trees tlie first 
fard the second; four feet tlie third, and so 
il finally relinquished; which, of course, 
)e asainst the eighth year, provided the 
rre punted at 30 or 40 (eet apart, with earlv 
soils between. By this time, if tlie kinds 
m well chosen, the teroporar}' trees will be 
bearing, and will fortnwith defray every 
7 expense. 

small basin or hollow be made round the 
each tree, a foot or 18 incites in diameter, 
• 3 indies deep, according to the extent of 
k Fill this basin with littery dung, to the 
■ uf Ave or sis inches, over whicli sprinkle 
•■rtli, just enourli to keep it from being 
iko«L This boUi nourisnes the yooDg 
■i IbBns the mood about them moist In 
tafyjiwotloa fired/ oom a week. 



To clothe the ttenu of tUmdard-treeo. 
This is done by an envelo]>e of moss, or short 
grass, or litter wound round with shreds of mat- 
ting, is of great use tht first year after planting, to 
keep the bark moist, and thereby aid the ascent and 
circulalion of the sap in the alburnum. This 
operation should be nerforme<1 at or soon after 
planting, and the clotiiins; may be left on till, by 
flecay, it drops off of itself; it is of singular service 
in very late planting; or, uhen fru>n unforeseen 
circumstances, summer-planting becomes requi- 
site. 

To prime orchard tree*. 

The object in pruning young trees, is to form ft 
prof)er head. The shoots iiisy be pruned in pro- 
|»oiiion to their lengths, cutting clean away such 
as cross one another, and fanning the tree out 
towanls the extremities on all sides; tliereliy keep- 
ing it e(|ually poised, and fit to resist the effects of 
high winds. When it is wished to throw s young 
trt;e into a bearing state, which should not be 
thought of, however, sooner than he third or 
fouiih year after planting, the leading bmnchea 
should be very little shortened, and iRc lower or 
side branches not at all, nor should the knife be 
used, unless to cut out such shoots as cross one 
another. 

The season for pruning orchards is generally 
winter or early in spring. A weak tree ought to 
be pruned directly at the fall of the leaf. To 
prune in autumn strengtiiensa plant, and will bring 
the blossom buds more forward; to eut the wood 
late in spring tends to e^ieck a plant, and is one of 
tlie remedies fur excessive luxuriance. 
To recover deformed treeo. 

Where a tree is stinted, or the head ill shaped,* 
from being originally badly pnined, or barren rit>m 
having overborne itself, or from constitutional 
weakness, the most exiM^ditious remedv is to head 
down the plant within three, four, or ^ve eyes (or 
inches, if an old tree) of the top of the stem, in 
order to funiish it with a new head. The reooverj 
of a languisliiiig tree, if not too old, will be furtlier 
promoted by taking it up at the same time, and 
pnining the roots: Tor as, on the one hand, the de- 
priving of too luxuriant a tree of pai't even of its 
sound, healthy roots, will moderate its vigour; so, 
on the other, to relieve a stinted or sickly tree of 
cankered or decayed routs, to prune the extremi- 
ties uf sound roots, and especially to shorten the 
dangling tap-roots of a plant, affected by a bad 
sub-soil, is, in connexion with heading down, or 
very short pruning, and tlie renovation of the soil, 
and draining, if necessary, of the sub-soil, tbo 
most availing remedy that can be tried. 

To cure; dueateo of orchard-tree*, 

A tree often bec<imes stinted from an aeeamo- 
lation of moss, which affects the functions of the 
bark, and renders the tree unfruitful. This evil 
is to be removed by scraping the stem and branches 
of old trees with the scra|Krr; and on young trees 
a hard bnish will ffft-ct the pur|K)He. Abercforo- 
bie and Nicol recommend the finishing of Jhia 
operation by washing with soa|>-suds, or a medi- 
cated wash of some of the diflcrenl soita for de- 
stroying the eggs uf insects. 

Wherever the bark is decayed or crocked, it 
ought to be removed. 

'The otlier diseases to which orchard trees are 
subject are chielly the canker, gum, mildew, and 
bligtit, wliich are rather to be prevented by sueh 
culture as w ill induce a healthy state, than to bo 
remedied by topical applicationa. Too much lime 
may bring on tne canker, and if so, the replaoiuf 
ft part of Mioh soil with aUaf ial, or vegetable earth. 
wooM be of aenriea. 

TItt gum mKi \m mn^&UrtVwia^ i^«^»%^ 
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fentWe matter in the soil, or loeal, arising from 
external injury. In the former case, iraprore the 
■oil; in the latter, employ the knife. 

The raihlew niiiy be eas.ly subdued at its first 
appearance, by scattering flour of sulphur upon the 
infected parts. 

For the blight and caterpillars, Forsyth recom- 
mends burning of rotton wood, weeds, potatoe- 
haulm, with straw. Sec. on the windward side of ! 
the trees, when they are in blossom. He also re- 
commends washing the stems and branches of all 
orchard trees, with a mixture of *• fresli cow dung 
with wine and 8oai>-suds, *' as a white washer would 
wash the ceiling or wrIIs of a room. The pro- 
mised advantages are, the destruction of insects, 
and fine bark, more especially when it is found 
necessary to take off all the outer bark. 
7T» preterve apple^ cherry^ and phim-treet from 
froHy at bract'ued in Riisna. 
The severity of tne wintel's at St Petersburgh 
is so great that few fruit-ti'ces will survive it, even 
with careful matting; to prevent the loss which is 
thus usually sustained, the following mode of 
trainin&r has been attended with complete success. 
It consists in leading the branches of the trees on 
horizontal trellises only ten or twelve inches from 
the ground. When the winter sets in, there are 
heavy falls of snow, and as the frost increases, the 
snow generally augments, by which the trees are 
entirely buried, and receive no injury from the 
most intense frost. 

Another very great advantage of training trees 
in the above method consists in the growth of the 
wood, it being of equal strength, and the fruit pro- 
duced being all alike, the blooms come out much 
earlier, and the crop ripens sooner. The trees 
ftre always clean, and free from insects. 

The only cherry that does not succeed in that way 
is the black heart; this is attributed to the damps 
which affect the early blossoms, but in a- milder 
climate this injury would be obviated bv placing 
the trellis higher from the ground. When the 
trellis decays under the apples, it is never renew- 
ed, as the trees kee|> always (from the strength of 
their branches) their horizontal position. 

There are other advantages of treating fruit- 
trees in this manner; they come sooner into bear- 
ing, and their fruit is not affected by high winds. 
The apples are never gathered, but suffered to 
drop on, for the distance they fall is not sufficient 
to bruise them. 

To preserve and pack rootg^ Uc. 
Roots, cuttings, grafts, and perennial plants 
In general, are preserved, till wanted, in earth or 
moss, moderately moist, and shaded from the sun. 
The same principle is followed in packing them 
to be sent to a distance. The roots, or root ends 
of the plants, or cuttings, are enveloped in balls of 
flay or loam, wrapped round with moist moss, 
And air is admitted to the tops. In this way 
orange-trees are sent from Genoa to any part of 
Europe and North America in i>erfect preservation; 
and cuttings of plants sent to any distance which 
can be accomplished in eight months, or even 
longer with some kinds. Scions of the apple, pear, 
&c. if enveloped in clay, and wrapt up m moss or 
straw, and then placed in a portable ice-house, so 
as to prevent a greater heat than 32 deg. from 
penetrating to them, would keep for a year, and 
might thus be sent from England to China. The 
buds of finiit-trees may be preserved in a vegetat- 
ing state, and sent to a considerable distance, by 
reducing the leaf-stalks to a short length, and en- 
closing the shoot in a double fold of cabbage-leaf, 
bound dose together at each end, and then enolo- 
mng the package in a letter. It is of advantage to 
plitoe Cbe ooder iuiAoe of the eabbage-leaf Inwaidi, 



hj which the enclosed bnnoh it tappKed with ha* 
midity, that being the perspirrtiog auHace of the 
leaf, the other surface beii^^ nearly or wholly ia- 
pervious to moisture. 

Skreen for protecting vail tree*. 

It consists of two deal poles, on which is nuled 
thin canvass, previously dipped in a tanner's bait 
pit, to prevent its being mildewed when rolled ap 
wet. Ax the top the ends of the polls fit into doo- 
ble iron loops, projecting a few inches from the 
wall, immediately under the coping; and at the 
' bottom they are fixed, by a hole at the end of eadi 
pole, upon a forked Iron coupling, which projecti 
ahout 14 inches from the wall, therebr giving the 
skreen a sufficient inclination to clear the branches. 
When it is wished to uncover the trees, one of 
the poles is disengaged, and rolled back to the a<i« 
of tne other, where it is fastened as before. Tke 
most violent winds have no injurious effect upoo 
sliades of this kind; a wall is Very expeditiouslr 
covered and uncovered, and there is not any daa^ 
ger of damaging the blossoms in using them; diej 
occupy very iittlp S|Miee when rollea up, are not 
liable to be out of oi*der; and, although rather ex- 
pensive at first, seem to be very durable. From 
the facility with which the skreen is putap, itmaj 
be beneficially used in the seasons when frait ri- 
pens, to secure a succession, by retarding the erop 
of any particular tree. 

l*he lower ends of the poles are advantageooslj 
retained in their place, by means of a small iron 
spring key, atuchcd to the coupling bj a short 
chain. 

7b protect frtdtt from in»ectt. 

Some speicies, as wasps, flies, &e. are prevented 
from attacking ripe, fruits by ^uze or nets, or bj 
inclosing the fruit, as grapes, m bags. 

The blossoms of the hoya camosa drives wasps 
from grapes, in hot-houses; and the fruit of the 
common yew-tree, the same in open air. 
To manage piverg. 

The culture of Pine apples (saysNicol) is attend- 
ed with a heavier expense than that of any other 
fruit under glass: especially if thev be grown in 
lofty stoves: but, inde|>endent of this, pine-apples 
may certainly be produced in as great perfection, 
if not greater, and with infinitely less trouble and 
risk, in fluid pits, if properly constructed, than in 
any other way. 

The pinery should therefore be detached from 
the other forcing-houses, and consists of thrae pits 
in a range; one fbr ci*owns and suckers, one for suc- 
cession, and one for fruiting plants. The fruiting 
pit to be placed in the centre, and the other two, 
right and left, forming a range of 100 feet in length, 
which would give pine-apples enough for a large 
family. 

The fruiting-pit to be 40 feet long, and 10 wide, 
over walls; and each of the others to be 30 feet 
long, and nine feet wide also over walls. The 
breast-wall of the whole to be on a line, and to be 
18 inches above ground. The back-wall of the 
centre one to be five feet, and of the otliers, to be 
4^ feet higher than the front. The front and end 
flues to be separated from the bark bed by a three 
inch cavity, and the back flues to be raised above 
its level. 

The furnaces may either be placed in front, or 
at the back, according to convenicncy; but the 
strength of the heat should be first exliausted in 
front, and should return in the back flues. The 
fruiting-pit would require two small fiii'naces, in 
order to diffuse the heat regularly, and keep up a 
proper temperature in winter; one to be placed at 
each end; and either to play, first in firont, and re- 
turn in the back; but the flues to be above, and not 
alon^ide of out another. The ontlBr oda to be 
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eontidered merely M an aaxillanr flae, as it wonid 
onlj be wanted occasionally. None of these flues 
need tx; more than five or six inches wide, and nine 
or ten deep. Nor ne«;d the fiiniaces be so Iwrge, by 
athini or a fourth part, as those for large fui-cin^ 
houses; because there should be pro[»er oil-cloth 
cuvera for the whole, as guards against severe wea- 
ther, which would be a vrvMi saving of fuel. The 
depth of the pits should i»e regulated so as that the 
average depth of the bark-beds may be a yard be- 
low the level of the front flues, as to that level the 
hark will generally settle, although made as high 
at tlieir surfaces, when new stirrred up. If leaves, 
or a mixture of leaves with dun^, mm to be used 
iitslead of bark, tlie pits will require to be a fout, 
or hidf a yanl deejier. 

Geturral motie of cultivating' the fnne. 
The culture uf this plant geiientlly commences 
in a common hot-bed fi-anif^ heateil by dung; at 
the end of six or nine months, it is removed to a 
hirgrr framed hot-bed, or pit, genemlly called a 
luceeasirMi bed; and after remaining here from .1 to 
I'i months, it is removed to its final destination, 
tlie fruiiing-bed. Here it shows its fruit, continues 
in a growing state during a {>eriod of from o to 
Vi months, according to llie variety ^rown, moile 
of culture, &CC. and Anally ripens its truit and dies, 
Icnving the crowo or terminal shoot of the fniit, 
and one or more suckers or side-shoots as succes- 
aors. The production of a single pine-apple, 
therefore, requires a course of exotic cidtui'e, vary- 
ing from 18 mouths to 3 years. 

Sinl. 
The pine-apple plant will grow in any sort of 
rich earth taken from a <|uarter of the kitchen gar- 
den, or in fresh sandy loam taken from a common 
I'Mig pastured with Micep, kc. if the earth be not 
of a rich, sandy quality, of darkish colour, it should 
be mixeil well with kome |>erfectly rotten dung and 
land, and if a little vegetable mould is put among 
il, it Will do it good, and also a little soot. Though 
pine-plants will grow in earth of the strongest 
icaturv, yet they grow most freely iu good sandy 
lottxii uut of a binding quality. 

Heat. 

Pinca do not require so strong a bottom-heat as 

Mmnj keep tliem in; yet there is something in a 

mil.l tan-heat, so congenial to their natures, that 

they thrive much better in pots plunged in a bark 

bc<t, if properly manaeed, tlian when planted out 

on B tnrd of eaAli that is healed, and often scorched 

by uiidcr flues. The tan orbai-k-pitsare therefore 

vaaential to tlte pinery. Bark-pits are filled with 

Ian wtkich has previously undergone a course of 

drai fling and sweating. The heal thus pro<luced 

^lil Ukt from 3 to (t months, when il is sifted and 

ai|C»iii |ml iu a sute uf fermentation, by replacing 

Vbe deficiency occasioned by decay, and a sepaiit- 

«i-ju oI the dust bv tnfting with new tan. In this 

"vay the baik-bed'is oblige<l to be stirred, turned, 

vtrfreslftcd, or even renewed, several times a }ear, 

aoas to produce aiu! I'etain at all times a bottom- 

of frotu 7 J to 85 degrees in each of tliu three 

Ills of pine culture. 

PrttpagaWm of the pine. 
Thr pine is gcncntlly pni|Migated by crowns and 
aauckers, tliuugh, in common %kitli every other 
it may be propagated by seed. 
7 • MrpanUe crvvnu and wuckert. 
When tlie truii is lerveil at table, the crown is to 
i detached by a gentle twist, and returned to the 
' rncr, *f it be wanted for a new pUnU Fruit 
suckers are taken off* at the same period, 
at the ba«e uf tin; herb are commonly lit 



■cpantmii when the fruit ia mature; tliough, if 

■ool be vigoroua, they ma> be left oii for a 
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plentiful waterings on their aeeoant. The fitaeaa 
of a Slicker to be removed, is indicated, at the lower 
part of the leaves, bv a brownish tint; on the aiH 
pearancc! of which, ff the lower leaf be broken ofl^ 
the Slicker is easily dinplantrd by the thtiinb. 

If the Id fniitin<r-|)|;4nt offers only small bottom 
suckers, or fails to furnish any, good suckers may 
be thus l>rou};ht nut: — having waited till the fi-uit 
is cut, take the old plant in its pot out of the bark- 
bed: strip oft'the under leaves near the root, and 
with the knife cut away the leaves to 6 inches from 
the bottom. Take out some of the stale mould 
from the pot, fill up with fresh, and give a little 
water. Plunge the old plant into a be<l with a good 
growing heat. Let the routi.ic culture not be neg- 
lected, unci the old plants will stion send out good 
suckers: allow these to grow till they are 4 inches 
long or mure; and on the Higns of fitness detach them. 

As soon as either crowns or suckers are detach- 
ed, t^»ist otr some of the leaves ab 'Ul the base; the 
vacancy thus made at the bottom of the stem is to 
favour the einiiisioii of roots. Fare the stump 
smooth; then lay the intcnde<l plants on a shell 
in a hhaded pait of the stove or ofanr dry aimilment. 
Let crowns and fruit ofls-scts lie till the |)art tliat 
adhered to the fruit is perfectly healed; and root 
suckers in the same niannertill the |Mrt which was 
united to the old stock is become dry and firm. 
They will be fit to plant in five or six daySb 
Treatment ojtite plants. 

Keep the plants growing gentlr, and have the 
pots, in general, crtnijdetely filleil with the roots 
by the time at which it is intended to **xcite them 
into blossom. From the middle of February to 
the Ist of March is a goinl time to have the main 
ci-op in flower; as the |A-oHpeclivc season is the 
finest. About a month befure it is expected to see 
fi-uit, dress the plants by taking away 2 inches in 
depth from the top of the mould. '1 wi&t oflTsome 
of the lower k'a\cs. Fill up with fresh compost, 
round the stem, to the remaining leaves. The 
bark- bed should be revived at the same time, so 
as to niiike it lively: but no new tan should be 
added, till the time tor the fullest heat arrives. If 
il is desired to ripen eminentlv large fruit, destroy 
the suckers as they spring, by twihting out tlieir 
hearts with an iron sharp pointed instrument form- 
ed for the uui'iiose. Apply this to the heart of the 
sucker; and, turning il round, bring the heart away: 
on the other liand, wh«-n the multiplication of the 
stock is a principal object, the suckers must not be 
exlir{ialed. A yet t'urther advantage may be given 
lo the swelling of the fruit, by having a few of the 
lower leaves ol the plant taken off*, and by putting a 
rim of tin, or any thing else in the form ol a hoop, 
round the top of the uot, suflicient to raise tlie 
mould 3 or i inches. '1 he mould shuuhl be of the 
best quality, and constantly kept in a mo<lerate 
moi&i ikikie: tliii may be done by having the surlace 
kept co\ered withinoistened moss. The roots of 
the pine plant, esm'cialU those {Nxxluccd fnim the 
|>art of the stem just under the huveSp will then 
make a surprising pnigre?»H, and the Iruit wdl be 
greatly benefited by this expedient. 
79 cut npe ptnet. 

The indicati>)iis of maturity are a diffusive fra- 
grance, accom{>aiiied by change in the eolour of 
the fruit; most sorts becoining yellow, or slmv 
colour; others dark gften, or yellowish tiuged 
with green. Cat pine-apples before they are dead* 
ri|M*, or Uic spirit ul' the flavour will be dissipated* 
tiring aaay hiUi the fniil abovu 5 ioehes of stalk, 
and lea'.ethe crown adliering to the top. If pine- 
apples be not cut soon after diey begin to colour, 
thiy fidl gnuitly oflf iu flavour and i icIiness,aod that 
sharp luscious tastc^ to naakk aAaaJaai^ VuM Maa ^ 
imipid. 
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Tt destroy kuectt m pines. 

If the plants bj proper oulture be kept hetlthj 
and vigorous, inseets will not annov, but leave 
them. The coocus hesperidea seems to delight in 
disease and decay, as flies do in earrion. The follov- 
ing recipe may safely be applied to pine-apples in 
any slate, but certainly, best to crowns and suck- 
ers, at suiking them in August: to others it may, 
at any rate, he used in the March shifting, when 
thgr are slvskeo out of their pots: 

Take of soft soap, 1 pound; flowers of sulphur, 
1 poun<l; tobacco, half a pound; nux vomica, 1 oz.; 
soft water, 4 gallons; boil all these together till the 
liquor is reduced to 3 gallons, and set it aside to 
eooL 111 iliis liquor immerse tne whole plant, after 
the roots and leaves iire trimmed for pottine. 
Plants in any other state, placed in the bark-bed, 
may safely be watered over head with the liquor 
reduced in strength by the addition of a third part 
of water. As the bug harbours most in the angles 
of the leaves, there is the better chance that the me- 
dicated water will be effectual, because it will there 
remain the longest, and there its sediment will set- 
tle. The above is a remedy for every species of 
the coccus; and for most insects, on account of its 
strength and glutinous nature. lis application will 
make the plants look dirty; tlierefore, as soon as the 
inttoded eSi -*.ts may be supposed to have followed, 
wlialever ren..iins of the liquor on the leaves should 
be washed ufl:*with clean water, li would be im- 
proper to pour a decoction charge<l with such of- 
fensive materials, over fruiting plants. 

Other methoUt. 

Turn the plants out of the pots, and clean the 
roots; then keep tliein immersed for 24 hours in 
water in which tobacco stalks have been infused: 
the bugs are then to be rubbed off with a sponge, 
and plants, after being washed in clean water and 
dit>i>ed, are to be repotted. 

In the ** Caledonian Horticultural Transactions,** 
a similar mode is described, only in the place of to- 
bacco-juice, flowers of snlpliur are directed to be 
mixed with the water. With a bit of bass^mat, 
fixed on a small stick, and dipt in water, displace 
as many of the insects as can be seen. Then im- 
merse the plants in a tub of water, containing about 
1 lb. of flowers of sulphur to each garden potful. 
I jet them remain covered in the water ^24 hours, 
then lay them with their tops downwards to dr}', 
and re-pot them in the usual manner. 

The ex|)erience of Hay, one of the best practi- I 
cal gardeners in Scotland, leads him to conclude, 
thai even moderate moisture isilestiniclivc to these : 
insects. For many years, he regularly watered 
bis pine ])lanls over head wilh the squirt, during , 
the summer monttis: this was done only in the 
evening: it never injured the plants; and tlie bug ' 
never appeared upon ihem. 

To platU tfines. 

Vines are commonly cither trained against the 
back wall, or on a trellis under the glass roof. In 
Uie former case, the plants are always placed inside 
tlie house: but in tlie Utter, there are two opinions 
among practical men, one in favour of planting 
them outside, and the other inside the parapet 
wall. 

Abercromhie says, ** Let them be carefully 
turned out of the pots, reducing the balls a little, 
and singling out the matted roots. Then place 
them in the pits, just as deep in the earth as they 
were before, carefully spreading out the fibres, anil 
filling in with fine si'fled earth, or with vegetable 
mould. Settle all with a little water; and let them 
have plenty of free air every day, defending them 
from very severe frost or much wet; which is all 
the eare they will require till they begin Co poih 
/omyabooCi. 



CtMpettt Jer ' 

The following are the materlala and pto p o rti wi 
of a good compost, recommended by Aberero» 
bie:--Of top-spit sandy loam, from an apUDsdjiss- 
tare, one-third part; unexhausted brown loam voa 
a garden, one-fourth part; scrapings of roads, free 
from day, and repaired with gravel or alate, one- 
sixth part; vegetable moold, or old tan reduced to 
earth, or rotten stable-dung, •pe-eighthpart; Ml 
marl or mild lime, one-twdf^h parC The borden 
to be from 3 to 5 feet in depth, and, where prasli- 
cable, not less than 4 fi^et wide in eurface wickis 
the house, communicating with a border outade 
the building, of not less than ten feet wide. 

To choose the plants, 
^ Vines are to be had in the nuraeriea, propagiled 
either from layers, cuttings, orejes; and, provided 
the plants be well rooted, and the wood npe, K is 
a matter of indifference from whidi daaathe choiee 
is made. 

Speedy mode of storiruf a new grape house. 

This mode is only to be adopted where a vinciy 
previously exists in the garden, or where there ii 
a fricnd*s vinery in the neighbourhood. 

In the end of June or hegipning of July, when 
the vines have made new shoots from 10 to 19 feet 
long, and about the lime of the fruit setting, select 
any su|>eniuinerary shoots, and loosening them 
from the trellis, bend them down so as to make them 
form a double or flexure in a pot filled with earth, 
genei-ally a mixture of loam and vegetable mould; 
taking; care to make a portion of last year*8 wood, 
containing a joint, pass into the soil in the pot. 
The earth is kept in a wet state: and, at the same 
time, a moist warm air is maintained in the house. 
In about ten days, roots are found to have proceed- 
ed plentifully from the joint of last year's wood, 
and these may be seen by merely stirring the sar« 
face of the earth; or sometimes thev may be ob* 
served i>enetrating to its surface. Tlie layer rosy 
now be safilv detaclied, very frequently it conisiris 
one or two bunches of grapes, which continue to 
grow and come to perfection. A layer, cut ufi* in 
the beginning of Julv, generally attains, by the 
end of October, the length of 15 or 20 feet. A 
new grape-house, thei'efiu'c, might in this way be 
as couipleiely furnished with plants in tfirve 
months, as by tJie usual method, above described, 
in three veais. 

,inot/ter mode, 

A mode of more general utilitv than the forego- 
ing, is to select tlie plants in the nursery a year 
before warned, and to order them to l>e potted in- 
to very lar^c pots, baskets, or tubs, filleJ with the 
richest earUi, and plunged into a tan bed. They 
will thus make shoi>ts, which, the first year after" 
removal to their final destination, wiU,'imder or-" 
dinary circumstances, produce fruit. 
To prime and train vines. 

The methods of pruning established vines ad- 
mit of much diversity, as the plants are in differ- 
ent situations. Without reckoning the cutting 
down of young or weak plants alternately, to the 
lowermost summer shoot, which is but a tempora- 
ry course, three different sy&tcms of pruning are 
adopted. 

1 he first is applicable only to vines out of doors; 
but it maybe ti'ansferre<l to plants in a\inery, 
without any capital alteration. In this method, 
o%ic per|>endicular leader is trained from the stem, 
at the side of which, to the riglu and left, the 
ramifications spring. Soon after the growing sea- 
son has commenced, such rising shoots, as are 
either in fruit or fit to be retained, or are eligibly 
placed for mother-bearers next season, are laid in, 
either horixontally, or with a slight diagonal rise, 
at Mmething lew than a foot distanee, xaeaaariiif 
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firom one bearing shoot to the next: the rising I 
ihooti, intended to form Toung wood, should be* I 
Udken «s near the origin of the branch as a good | 
one ofTert, to allow of cutting away, beyond the ; 
adopted lateral, a gn*ater quantity of the branch, | 
•a il becomes old wood; the new-*pniug laterals, ! 
not wiintcil for one of these two objects, are tiinch- 
etl off. The treHtnient of those retnined, during 
the rest of the summer, thus diffcrs:^As the shoots 
ill bearing extend in growth, they are kept stopped 
about two eyes beyond the fruit: — the coronate 
aboois, cultivated merely to enlarge the provision 
of wood, are divested m embryo hunches, if they 
show any; but are trained at full length as they ad- 
Vinee durina the summer, until the^ reach the al- 
lotted boundSb In the winter-uruning, there will 
Uiua be a guod choice of motiier-bcarers. That 
nearest the origin of the former is retained, and 
the others on the same branch arc cut awav : the 
rest of the branch is also taken olf, so that tKe old 
vuod may termiiutte «ith the adopted lateral: tlie 
adopted shoot is then shortened to two, three, four, 
* or more eyes, acconiing to its place on the vine, 
its own strength, or the strength of the vine. 'The 
lo^er sliOi>t4 iin* pruned in tlie shortest, in order 
to keep the means of always supplying young wood 
at the bottom of the tree. 

•Vcf'om/ method. 
The second mctho<l is to heail the natural leader, 
ao as to cause it to throw out two, three or more 
nniicipal shoots; these arc trained as lending 
braiMlies; and ii^ the winter^pruning are not re- 
duced, unleu to shape them to the limits of the ■ 
house, or unless the plant appears too weak to sus- 
tain them at length. Laterals from these are cul- 
tivBtt-d about twelve inches ai>art, as mother-bear- 
ers; those in fruit are stopi>ed in summer, and af- 
ter the fall of the leaf are cut into one or two eyes. 
From the ap|H^arance of the mothei'-bearen, tlius 
shoiteued, Uiis is rsdled spur-pruning. 

Third nirthod. 
The third plan seems to flow from taking the 
■ecoiid as a fuundiition, in having more than one 
aspiring lemler; and from joining the superstruc- 
ture of the Hrkt system imiue<iiatcly to this, in re- 
sen ing well-pUced shoots to come in as bearing 
woiHi. TIpii, sup{H>Mng a stem, whieh has been 
lM-adi.-il, to st-nil up four vigorous com{M*ting lead- 
ers, two are Mitlrn-d to iM-:ir fruit, and tao are di- 
sc%lt*d of KiMh buds as hrenk into clusters, and 
traiiK-d to tlie length of 10, 1'2, 15 (wU or more, 
for rorKher-bearers, which have borne a ci-op, are 
cut down to within two eyes of the st(H>l or legs, ij 
•cconlinje to the strength of the pLint; while the ^ 
r^acrved «lioots lose no more of liieir lops than is 
necessary to Hdjii!>t tlieni to the tivUis. 
7 prune iv/wjv to ad\Hintnqe. 
in pninini^ vine«, lea\e nmue new brunches every 
year, and tAe awjy (if too man}) some of the 
old, which will be u'f great Md^untige to the tne, K 
ani! much iticreaM.* the ipianliiy of fruit. When 
}ou inm your vine, le-ive two knots, and rut them 
off tlic iH-'xt time; fir uvually the two buds yi(>ld a 
bui»ch of graiirs. Vines, thus |rruned, ha\e been 
kn<fwn to tN-jr abundantly, whereas others, that j 
have h'f II rut rIoH.* tf> plea..e the eye, liave been | 
sJni(i«t bjiren I'f tniit. 
!'•* mu'.ipr ifftifH't by ittriuon 'if thf fine hark: ' 
It !• ii'it III iiiiirh coiisttiuiMiri' in what part of j 
ibr if '■ the iiirisifHi is niailr; bill ii caM* llie trunk 
is nrry largr, ih>- t-iix-li-s oii|;hl to be in.ide in ihe 
iaMll>-r tii-aiiclit s. All Hiin'ils, whuli vnnie out j 
fh^cu th*- fiNit III the «iiie, or Imni iht* fmnt of tlie 
trunk, silualrd brlnw the iiiciniiin, niUvt be reioo\- 
t4 m iifleu a* they apiiear, unle»» iM'aniiK wuinI is i 
fHliMilariy wanted lu fill up the lower part of the < 
m vbieh caae earn at two shooCi may be left ^ 
S S 



Vines growing in foreing houses are eqaallj im- 
proved in point of size and flower, as well as mad( 
to rijien earlier, by taking away circles of Iwrk 
The time for doing this is when tlie fruit is set 
and the beri'ies are about the size of small shot 
The removed circles may here be made wider thai 
on vines growing in the 0{)en air, as the bar^ ii 
sooner renewed in foiling houses, owine to thi 
warmth and moisture in those places. Half at 
inch will not be too great a width to take off in i 
circle from a vigorous growing vine; but I do no 
recommend the operation to be performed at all ii 
weak trees. 

This practice ma^ be extended to other fruitf, 
so as to hasten their maturity, especially figs, ii 
which there is a most abundant flow of returuio| 
sap; and it demonstrates to us, why old trees an 
more dis|>osed to bear fruit than young ones. Mil- 
ler informs us, that vineyards in Italy are though 
to improve every y(*ar by age, till they are 50 year 
old. For as trees become old, the returning vea 
sels do not convey the sap into the roots with th< 
same facility thev di<l when young. Thus, by oe< 
casionally removing circles of bark, wc onl} antici< 
l>ate the process of nature. In both cases, a stag 
nation of the true sup is obtaine<l in the fruilinf 
brandies, and the retlundant nutriment then pasiei 
into the fruit. 

It often hapi>ens aAer the circle of bark haa beei 
removed, a small jMirtion of the inner bark adherei 
to the alburnum. It is of the utmost importana 
to remove this, though ever ao small, otiierwise 
in a very short sfiace of time, the communicatioi 
is again establislied with the roots, and Kttle or n< 
effect produced. I'hert'forc in about ten days aftei 
the first operation has been ]>erformed, look at th< 
part from whence the bark was removed, and sepa 
rate any small portion which may have escaped thi 
knife tfie first tune. 

To pm-fiit the drop^ti^ uff nf tcrape», 

Make a circular incision in the wood, cuttin| 
away u ring of bark, about the breadth of th< 
rilh of an inch. The wiHid acquires greater six4 
about the incision, and the 0[ieration accelerate 
the niatiiritv of the wooil, and that of the frui 
likewiiH*. The incisinn should not be made t» 
deep, and further than the bai'k, or it will spoi 
both in the wooil and tin: fniit. 

7w retard the tap. 

At certain iH*riods, pn'vrniiiig or rctanling thi 
mounting of the >»:ip, tends to jiroduoe and ripei 
the fruit. An abundance of sap ih found to inurt'as( 
the Ii'itf buds and decrease the llowt-r buds. A pro 
cess to rrtuni sap hns lon<; been employed in Uk 
ganlcns of Moiilreuil. The practice i.s to divari 
c:ite the sap as near the root as may In-, bv cuttin] 
off the main stem, and training two Iatt:rml branch 
es, from which the wall is to be filled.— Anothe 
process of interniplinj; the rihing of the sap, b; 
separating the bark, has been long in practice ii 
%ine-forcing houses: this is dom: when the grape 
are full grown, and is found to assist the hark ii 
diiniui>>hiiig the a(|ueoub, and increasing tlie sac 
ehai'inc juice. 

To deKtrrnt itiMevtf in tinrf*. 

The red .spiikris the j;r.ind enemy to the vine 
nfirr evi-iy wiiitri-'!i pruntnj; and ivmoval of th 
outward ri'iid dii the oM woimJ, anoint the braiichei 
shiMi(<i and trellis, with the following compositioi; 
the ohject of which is the destruction of their egg 
or hir^a::— 

Soft soap, C Ihs. flour of sulphur, *2 lbs. leaf o 
roll toh:ii-cti, *J lbs. iiux vomica, 4 oz. turpentine 
1 Ki>gli*'h i^ill. 

Iloil the above in % English gallons of soft rivr 
wairr, till \l \a rM^iiceA \» vi%. 
lisy on \kd% t«imvtm>M»^ rnvVk 
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nuntfir's brush: then with a spongp carefullj anoint 
every branch, shoot, and bun; being sure to rub it 
well into ever^ joint, hole, and angle. If the 
house is much infected, the walls, flues, rafters, 
Sec. are also to bo painted over with the same 
liquor. ^Vatcrin|: nver the leaves and fruit at all 
times, except the ni^ening season, is the preventive 
recommenned, and which all ganleners approve. 
To protect grapcffrom vaspt. 

Plant near the grapes some yew-trees, and the 
wasps will so far prater the yew-tree hemes, as 
wlioUy to neglect the grai)es. 

To take off Buperfiuotu suckertfrom thrubt. 

Many flowering shrubs put out strong suckers 
from the root, such as lilacs, syringa, and some of 
the kinds of roses, which take greatly from the 
strength of the mother plant, and which, if not 
wanted for the purpose ot planting the following 
season, should be twisted off, or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 

7>> rerwvaie old apple trees. 

Take fresh made lime from the kiln, slake it 
well with water, and well dress the tree with a 
bruHh, and the insects and moss will be completely 
destroyed, the outer rind fall off, and a new, 
smooth, clear, healthr one formed, and the tree 
assume a most healthy appearance and produce 
the finest fruit 

Treatment of apple treet. 

The limbs of /ipple trees are recommended by 
some to be brushed all over in the midst of sum- 
mer: but it is difficult to brush the branches of 
trees when the fruit is upon them. Instead of 
brushing the trees in summer, as soon as the leaves 
nave fallen, every tree should be caiefuUy and 
freely pruned, this will o^ien a passage to the sun 
and air, and will contribute to healih in the future 
season. In addition to this, says a correspondent 
of the Monthly Magazine fur 1 S20, 1 should re- 
commend brushing off* the. moss ahd cutting out 
the cankered parts at any season this is convenient, 
and 1 furtlier recommend the tree to be anointed 
some feet from the ground with a composition of 
sulphur and gonse oil, and, unless the orchard is 
ploughed, which is vei^ much tl»e case in Shrop- 
shire and HeiTfordshire, the soil should be opened 
at Uie roots. 

To render nero pippins productive. 

To render it more Imrdy, the farina of the pip- 
pin should be introduced to the flower of the Sibe- 
rian cnibb, whereby a mule is prrxluccd, which i 
ripens in cold and exposed situations, yet retai^is 
the rich flavour of the other parent. ' But these j 
hybrid, or mule productions, in a few g(*nerations | 
return to the character of the one or the other va- 
riety. A most excellent variety of this apple, call- 
ed the Downlou pippin, has been obtained by 
introducing the farina of the golden to the female 
flower of ttie orange pippin, ind the progeny is 
more hardy than either pareut. 

7V> obtain early frxdt by exlabiting the treet. 

Mr Knight, having trained the branches of an 
apple tree against a southeni wall, in winter 
loosened them to their utmost, and in spring, when 
the flower-buds began to appear, the branches were 
ag^in trained to the wall. The blosstMUs soon ex- 
panded, and produced fruit, which early attained 
perfect maturity; and, what is more, the seeds from 
their fruits afforded plants, which, partaking of the | 
quality of the parent, ripened their fruit ver* f i.i- i 
siderably earlier than other trees raised at the . mug 
time from seeds of the same fruit, which had grown 
in the orchard. 

To hasten the ripening of vfoU-fnut. 

Painting the wall with black paint, or laying « 
eomposition of the same colour, produces not only 
mon in qaaatitjr, Id the proportion of five to Uiree, 



but the quality is also soperlor in sice and fltvonr 
to that which grows against the walls of the natonl 
colour. Hut the trees roust be clear of insects, or 
thej will thrive, from the same eaase, more thao 
the fruit 

To preserve plants from frost. 

Before the plant has been exposed to the son, or 
thawed, after a night*s frost, sprinkle it well with 
spring-water, in which sal-ammoniae or eommoB 
salt has been infused. 

* Th engrafl the coffee tree. 

Plant in small liampers, during the rainy aeasoD, 
young plants raised by seed, when they are from 
12 to 18 inches high. 'Place them in the shade,, 
until they are quite recovered, then remove them 
in the hampers, respectively, to the foot of the 
ooffee trees chosen for the mother plants, which 
ought to be of the most healthy and productire 
kind. 

These latter should be cut down to within 3 or 
4 inches of the ground, to make them throw out 
new wQod near their roots. It is those shoots which ^ 
are grafted, when they are about a foot or 15 io- 
chealong, upon the seedlingplants in the hampers 
placed round the mother plants. The hanipen 
should be in part buried in tue ground, to preserve 
the earth within them moist. 

There arc several ways of performing the opera- 
tion of grafliing; but we shall give only the two 
following, which seem most likely to answer the 
purpose, without calling upon the onltiTator to 
pursue too complex a process:— • 

1st. Draw together the stem of the plant in the 
hamper, and one of the branches of tlie mother 
plant Then make a longitudinal incision on each 
of them, of the same length: bring the two in- 
cisions together, so that one wound eovers the 
other; bind them firmly together, and finally cover 
them with a mixture of clayey earth and cow duiir. 
It would be useful to cut off the top of the plant in 
the hamper, in order to force the sap into the 
branch of the mother plant 

2d. Draw together the tree in the hamper and 
the brancii of tite mother plant, as before; and take 
off from 3 to 8 inches of the head of the former. 
Then make a triangular i:-cisiou upon this cut, and 
a similar one on ihi* brMiich i>t' \\\v mother ]tl»tit, 
to unite the two woumt^; mAe them last together, 
and co\er them uith the same romposition as be- 
foi"^; then place tlit- hranch M;Ti^ht hy means of a 
prop. When the parts aic Snnly knit together, 
cut the branch away l'<>jm the mollier plant, and 
the euj^ralVing is completed. 

Young treeb, *Kus engrafted, after remaining one 
or two y^ars in the nursen*, should be removed to 
the plantation they are designed for. This cethod 
is highly useful to the t'ruit trees which do not pro- 
pagate, with all their best qualities, hy means of 
seed. In the same manner, excellent varieties of 
spice trees may be raised from plants [iroiutgated 
by seed. 

To preserve frmt trees in blossom from frost. 

Surround the tnink of the tree in blossom with 
a wisp of Rtriiw or hemp. The end of this sink 
by means of a stone tied to it, in a vessel of spring 
water at a little dis^tance from the tree. One ves- 
sel will conveniently serve two trees; or the cord 
may be len-'liened so as to surround several before 
its end is plunged into the water. It is necessary 
tliat the vessel should be placed in an open situa- 
tion out of the reach of any shade, so that the frost 
may produce all its effects on the water by means 
of the cord communicating with it. 

Chinese mode of propagating fndt trees. 

Strip a ring of bark, about an inch in width, 
from a bearing branch, surround the place with a 
bail of fat cartb, or loam, bound fart to the braneh 
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5 of matting: orer this Qiey suspend a 
, \i-itli witter, having a vnall hole in the 
sufficient to let thw water drop, in or- 
p the earth constantly moist. The 
ws new roots into the earth just above 
rhere the ring of bark was 8tripi>ed 
>Iicration is i)erforme(l in the spring, 
iich is sawn on and put into the g^und 
f the leaf. The following year it will 

tie of propa^ting, not only fruit trees 
f every description, received particular 
)m the editor while in China, and has 
iractised by him in this country with 
1^ success. The roo<fc he has adopted 
common tin cup has a round hole 
the bottom, a little larger than will 
:em of the branch it is intcndetl to re- 
lit is then to be made from the edge 
idi: and along the bottom to the central 
The two sides can thus be separated so 
the branch without injur)'; it is then 
the cup filled with loom mixed with 
r)^s, and another cup or eourd pierced 
I hole suspended from a branch above. 
; kept filled with water. The time to 
the spring just before the sap rises, 
lie limb, as before sUtted, is to be taken 
le cup and planted, with all the earth 
I to the nK)ts. 

To fi£(U vfoundw in trees. 
;hod consists in making a varnish of 
iseed oil, rendered veiy dr}ing, by 
T the space of an hour, with an oimce 
to each i>ouiid of oil, mixed with cal- 
, i)ulverize<l and sifted, to the consis- 
almost liquid paste.* With this paste 
«re to be covered, by means of a brubh, 
■k and other substance have been pared, 
der tlie uhole as smooth and even as 
I'be VMniish must be applied in dry 
onler that it may attach itself properly. 
tttionfur Ivealing -wouniin m trees. 
Iry pounded chalk, 3 measures; and of 
li^'table tar, 1 measun>; mix them tho- 
d I/oil theiu, with a low heat, till the 
I becomes of the consistency of bees- 
be preMrned for use in this stale for 
r)f time. If chalk cannot conveniently 
brick-<Ia^t may be substituted. After 
or decayed limb has been sawed off, 
f the saw cut must be ven' carefully 
, and the rough edges of l^c bark, in 
must be made «|uite smooth: the doing 
wrly is of ^'cat consequence; then lay 
e comi>osition, hot, about the thickness 
own, over the wuunded place, and over 
f the surrounding bark; it should be 
. a hot trowel. 

bii^ttte habs by s'ips and nittini^s. 
ids of |K)t-herbs may, in July, bo pro- 
cuttings or hlips, «hich may bo planted 
; on a hliady bonier for a few weeks, or 
re struck rof't, and may then Ik* pluntetl 
lie} are to remain. If made about the 
end of lli»? niomli, they mill be n-ady 
tilin«;; bi f<iix* the eml ot Aii^ust, and in 
iJ be u( II e-talilithed iMrtoi'e the winter, 
lit: marjorani, mint, k«^e, sf^i-nl, tansy, 
iiid th} me. 
the gi^*\i:th of well Ji round wung J'niit 

tries. 
lifth the growth of weeds round fruit 
4 oo llw; ground round tlir frefth trans- 
ea, ubr as the rvuts extmd, the refuse 
K tiUettkt fibrous parts have been se|ia-> 
ii ||vn Ibeiii very mr^tiug riyonr, m 



no weeds will grow under flax refate, and the earth 
remains fresh and loose. Old trees treated in tha 
same manner, when droopinj^ in an orchard, will 
recover, and push out vegerian shoots. In place 
of flax stalks, the leaves which fall from trees ia 
autumn may be substituted, but they must be eo-* 
vered with waste twigs, or any thing else that can 
prevent the wind from blowing them away. 
To avoid the bad effects of iron nmls, &c. on fruit 

trees. 

It often happens that some of the limbs of fruit 
trees, trainea against a wall, are blighted, and die; 
while others remain in a healthy and flourishing 
state. This has hitherto been erroneously attribu- 
ted to the effects of lightning; but from closer ob- 
servation, and from several experiments, it haa 
been found to arise from the eorrodinp; effects of 
the nails and cramps with which trees m this situa- 
tion are fastened. To avoid this inconvenience, 
therefore, it requires only to be careful in prevent- 
j ing the iron from coming in contact with the bark 
of the trees. 

To destroy moss on trees. 

Remove it with a hard scrubbing brush in Feb- 
ruary and March, and wash the trees with cow 
dung, urine, and soap-suds. 
To protect trees and shrubs from the attack of 

hares. 

Take three pints of melted tallow to one of tar, 
and mix them well together, over a gentle fire. In 
November, take a small brush, and go over the 
rind or bark of the trees with a mixture, in a milk 
warm state, as thin as it can be laid on with tlie 
brush. This coating will not hinder the juices or 
sap expanding, in the smallest desree. Its effieaoy 
has been proved, by ap)ilying the liquid to one tree 
and missing another, when the latter has been at- 
tacked, and the former lefl. During five years' 
ex|>erience, of the besmeared, the first two years, 
nut one was injured afterwards. If all the bark 
were properly gone over with the mixture, they, 
probably, would not need any more for some years. 
Ih prevent the propagation of insects on apple 

trees. 

Letahard shoe brush be applied to every infected 
limb, as if it were to coach harness, to get off the 
dirt, after which, with the tin box and brush, give 
the limbs a dressing, leaving them exposed to the 
sun, to inhale the efficacy of the application. This 
should be rei>eated occasionally during the sum- 
mer, choosing always a dry time, and warm clear 
sunshine. 

To prevent the ravages of the goooebeny caterp'dr 

lar. 

The only remedy is by placing something about 
the stem, or among tlie branches of the bush, the 
smell of which is obnoxious to flies, and which 
ther will not approach; the smell of coal-tar is 
said to keep off the caterpillars; the faet is, that 
it kept off the flr. The practice is to wrap a beam 
or twist of seed, strongly impregnated with this 
stn)ng-scented bitumen, round the stem of the 
buftli: and no cateqiiUar will touch a leaf. 

Other ivmedies are use<l, such as totp-suda 
thrown over the bushes, lime, chimney-soot, and a 
titrong decoction of elder-leaven; but who can eat 
gooseberries and cun*ants after Hiey have be<'ii be- 
5iiiieart<l witli such filth) materials? kei'ping off the 
fly by the smell of soiiielhing which is disagreea- 
hic to it, goos to the root of the e^il at once, and 
ihere is nothing in the smell of cml-Ur which cao 
excite a pivjudice in the most delicate stomach, 
.inoi/ur method, 

A few small pits or holes, from 12 to IS iochet 
deep, being dug among tlie hushea, at eoonruient 
distances, all the tuHaee mould imiMs&MtaV) ^ante 
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titj of shells is likelj to be deposited, is taken off 
with & common garden hoe, and buried in these 
Doles or pits; after which the whole surface is 
earefuUy dug orcr, to a considerable depth. 
Wherever these operations are prrt|)erly perform- 
ed, no apprehension of loss from this kind of cater- 
pillar need be entertained. 

To cure the ditecue in apple treet. 
Brush off the white down, clear off the red stain 
underneath it, and anoint the places infected with 
ft liquid mixture of train oil and Scotch snuff. 
Another method. 
Orchards are oocasionallj much injured by an 
insect appearing like a white efiloreBcenoe; when 
bruised between the fingers it emits a blood red 
fluid. Mix a quantity oT cow-dung with human 
urine, to the consistence of paint, and let the in- 
fected trees be anointed with it, about the begin- 
ning of March. 

To cure the canker in apple treet. 
The only means of preventing the car.ker worm, 
which destroys the youTig fruit, and endangers the 
life of the tree, when discovered, and which in 
many instances has proved to be effectual, was en- 
eircling the tree, about knee high, with a streak 
of tar, early in the spring, and occasionally adding 
a fresh coaL 

In other trees. 
Cut them off to the quick, and apply a piece of 
Bound bark from any other tree, and bind it on 
with a flannel roller. Cut off the canker, and a 
new shoot will grow strong, but in a year or two 
you will find it cankered. 

To cure ulcer* in elm trees. 
The remedy consists in boring eyery tree at- 
tacked by the disease, at the ulcer itself; and in 
applying a tube to the hole occasioned by the 
borer, penetrating about 9 lines in depth. The 
aound trees, which nre also bored, afford no liquor, 
whereas those that arc ulcerated afford it in great 
abundance,Jncreasing particularly in fine weather, 
and when the wound is exposed to the south. 
Stormy weather, and great winds, stop the affu- 
sion. In this manner the ulcers dry and heal in 
48 hours. 

To cleanse orchard trees by lime. 
The use of lime has been highly recommended in 
the dressing of old moss-eaten orchard trees. 
Some fresh made lime being slaked with water, 
and some old worn out apple-trees well dressed 
with it with a brush, the result was, that the in- 
sects and moss were destroyed, the outer rind fell 
off, and a new, smooth, clear, heakhy one formed; 
the trees, although 90 years old, assuming a most 
healthy appearance. 

To cure blight in f not tree^. 
A smothering straw-fire should be made early in 
October, in calm weather, under each tree, and 
kept up during an hour or more. This done, 
scrape the moss and other impurities from the 
trunk, and from every obscuix: hole and corner; set 
your ladders to Uie branches, carefully cleaning 
them in the same way, taking from the remaining 
leaves every web, or nidus, of insects. If need be, 
wash the tnmk, and all the larger wood, with a so- 
lution of lime and dung. Last of all, it is neces- 
sary to destroy the insects, or eg^s, which may 
have dropi>ed upon the ground, aud may be useful 
to loosen the soil in the circumference. In the 
spring, or early blighting season, apply your lad- 
ders, make a careful survey of every degree, and 
act in consequence; repeat this montlily, picking off 
all blights by hand, and using the water engine 
where ablution may be necessary. To those who 
have fruit, or the market profit, thereof, every 
oreiuurd or garden, little or great, will amply repay 
fueh trouble tod expense. 



Another methML 
Trees newly transplanted, in KCDcnil, etespe Ik 
attacks, when other trees, of ue nme kind of 
fruit, grown in the same situation, have been oear^ 
destroyed. Peach and nectarine trees ahpuld k 
dug up, once in every five or six years, ftnd replssC 
ed with fresh mould. By this method, a uifa 
quantity of fruit of a superior kind will be ob 
tained. The covering of trees with mats, b) 
almost totally denriving them of light, has a ten 
dency to create blight, which often attenda an ex 
cess of heat or cold. 

To ftreserve apple trees from l^ght. 
By washmgthe branches witn quick Time it will 
preserve the tree's fvom bli^t, and insure a crop; 
those which escaped washing stiffened from the 
blight, whilst the others produced a eood crop, 
ib prevent the blight or mUdew Jrom injuring 

oirchartls. 

Rub tar well into the bark of the apple trees 
about four or six inches wide round each tree, sui 
at about one foot from the ground. This effe«^ually 
prevents blight, and abundant crops are Uie conse- 
quence. 

Tb prevent ml dew on fruit trees. 

Take one quart of watky (a Russian spirit nro 
pared from the distillation of r}'e, and resembliag 
in every respect the whiskey of Scotland), two 
pounds of powdered sulphur; two ounces of cop- 
peras, and a small quantitv of camphor. Dissolve 
first the camphor, reduced to powder, gradually in 
the spirit, then dissolve also the copperas in it; 
tlien rub in gradually the powdered sulphur into 
the solution, when the whole will form a mixture 
of a thickish consistervse. The fruit trees, in the 
spring of the year, immediately after being cleaned 
and tied up, are to have their trunks and all ihdr 
branches completely covered with this mixture, 
by means of a large painter's brush. 

To prevent mildew on peach trees. 

In the months of January* and February, if the 
trees are in a stunted or sickly state, take away all 
the old mould from the roots as carefully as possi- 
ble, and put in its place fresh i*otten turf from an 
old pasture, without any dung; and the trees will 
not only recover their health, but produce a crop 
of fine swelled fruit. 

To prevent gumming in fruit trees. 

To prevent gumming, or the spontaneous exuda- 
tion ot gum from the trunks of fruit trees, wbick 
injures, to a considerable extent, the growth and 
strength of the tree. 

Take of^orse dung any quantity, mix it well op 
with a quantity of clay and a little sand, so as to 
make a composition; then add a quantity of pitch 
tar (what is put upon cart wheels), and form a wet- 
tish composition of the whole. The fruit trees, io 
the spring of the year, after they are cleaned and 
tied up, are to have their trunks and stems com- 
pletely bedaubed or covered with this mixture. 
To cuUiiHite the cucumber. 

To produce cucumbers at an eariy season, is aa 
object of emulation with every gardener; and there 
is scarcely any person, who has not his cucumber- 
bed in his garden. Cucumbers are forced in hot- 
beds, pits, and hot-houses, and the heat of fire, 
steam, and dung, have been ap[)lied to their cid- 
ture; but dung is the only thing yet found out, 
by the heat of which the cucumber may be advan- 
tageously cultivated. 

Soil. 

Cucumbers, like every other plant, will f^w ia 
any soil,'though not with the same degree ol vigour, 

Srovidcd they be supplied with a sufficiency of 
eat, light, water, and air. 

For early forcing, 
Aberorombie recommends a mould or compoc 
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•llovin^ materials^— One-third of rich top- 
ih, from an upland pasture, one-half of ve- 

mouhl, and one-sixth of well drcoinposed 
ine, with a small quantity of sand, 
tail used vegetable mould, made from a 

of the leaves of elm, lime, beech, syca- 
orse and sweet chesnut, spruce and Scotch 
lul, laurel, oak, evergreen, oat, ash, &c. 
ong them withered g^ss, and weeds of 
sorts. This vegetable mould is preferable 
ther. 

Compoft U9€f! in Kew garden, 
;ht loum, a few months from the common, 
d part; the lM»st rotten dung, one-thii*d !>art; 
lid, and heath eaitli, equal parts, making 

one-third part; the whole well mixed fur 

To firm the teed. 

light frame will be large enough forordi- 
^>oses, choose a di-y sheltered part of the 
round, and form a bed. Wht-n high winds 
retl to blow against a encumber %ed, they I 
fry powerftil effect on it; thert'fore, when 
l>cr bed is about to be forme<l, the first ob- 
imsideralion bhould be, to have it sheltered 
r high winds au<l hoi9t(*i*ous stormy wea- ' 
laving put on xUo frame, and waited till 

is fit for moulding, lay in 5 or 6 inches 
the itropei* earth or compost. 

Sowing^. 
rombic sows some seeds in the layer of the 
lich he spreads over the bed, putting them I 
1 inch deei>. lie also sows some seeds in 
w, or more small pots, of the same kind 

which may be plunged a little into that of 

To ratte pfantt from cuttings. 
I of rai!tiug cucumber plants from send, 
• be raisi'd from cuttings, and thus kept on 
r to year, in the following manner: — take 
hich is rrady for stopping, cut it off below 
, then cut smooth tlie lower end of the 
cutting, and stick it into fine leaf or other 
ild^ about an inch deep, and give it plenty 
uid shade it from the rays of^the sun till 
riy struck. \\y this method, cucumber 
ny rcadilr be propagated. 
Ument tifi rrmoved to the fruiting bed. 
lowing, continue the glasses on the fraifie; 
:casional vent above for the steam to eva- 
llie plants will be up in a few days, when 
e proper to admit air daily, hut more 
r, at the up[K'r ends of the lights. In 
aihcr, hang \\ArX of a mat over the aper- 
>'hen thir plants arc a little advanced, witli 
leaves about half an inch broati, take them 
prick somt* in small {»ots of light earth, 
Iv warrocfl bv the heat of the bed. Put 
ints in each pot, and insert them a little 
', quit** to the seed-leavfs. Plunge the 
the earth; and prick souii* plants also into 
I <if the b»-d. (fi\e a very little water just 
ots; the water should l>c previously warm- 
r trmp4.>rattinr of tin* bed. Draw on the 
xit admit air daily, to iM-omote the growth 
ants, as well as to give vent to the htt*am 
the bed, by tilling the lights behind, from 
rich lo .in inch or two high, in pro|K)rtion 
at of the bfd, and the tem{N*raturt' of the 
Cover the glasses every nij^ht with gar- 
c and n'niovu them timelv in the morn- 
ive twice a week, once in two days, or 
cording t>i the si'^Min, a very light water- 
wp up ■ roiMieratc lively heat in the bed, 
■te linings of hot dung to the sides. 
TV gmard the aeetU from mice. 

€f fftm over the pot or pan till thej 
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have come up, and afterwards, at night, eoverwith a 
pot of equal size, till the S'-ed-leaves have exi>and- 
ed, and the husks huve dro])ped; for, until then, 
the plant:! aiv liable to be dentroyed. The cover, 
however, should alwuysbe removed by sun-rise, 
and be rei)laci*<l in the evening. It is at night 
these vcrmiM generallv commit thrir depredations. 
No air need be admitted till the heat begins to 
rise, and steam begins to appear; but after that, the 
light should be t'vlted a little every day, in whatever 
state the weather may be, until the plants break 
g^ouiKi. Air must then be admitted with more 
care; and if frosty, or very chill, the end of a mat 
should he hung over the opening, that the air may. 
sift througlk it, and not immetliately strike the 
plants. 

To transhlant ciicumbera. 

As soon as the seed-leaves of the plants are ful- 
ly expanded, transplant them singly into pots of 
the 48th size, and give a little water and air night 
and day. The temperature for seedlings is from 
65 to 75 <legrees. With this heat and water, at 
the earth in the pots b<*comes \Iit, and a little air 
night and day, so as to keep the internal air in the 
frame sweet and fluctuating between the degreca 
of heat above-mentioned, the )>lant will be fit for 
finally transplanting out in one month, that is, by 
the l4th of November, into the fniiling frames. 
To form thefnutinec bed. 

Degin to make prep:iratioiis t'or the fruitiiig-bed, 
about three w(M.*ks before the plants are read* to 
be planted out fur good. I'he dung collected, af- 
ter being well worked, is made up into a l>ed of 
about 4 or 5 feet high, and the frames and liglita 
set upon it. It is afterwards suffered to stand for 
a few days, to settle, and until its violent heat bo 
somewhat abated, and when it is thought to be in 
a fit state for the plants to grow in, its surface ia 
made level, and a nill of mould laid in just under 
the middle of each light, and when the muuUlc;eta 
warm the plants arc ridge<l out in it. Afler this, 
if the l>C4l has become |>erfectly sweet, and there 
be heat enough in it, and the weather proves fine, 
the plants will grow finely. 

To pU'mt oiU. 

When the temperature is ascertained to be right, 
bring the plants in their )>ot9; turn over the hills 
of mould, forming them again properly, and then 
pn>oc>ed to planting. Turn those in pots clean 
out one at a time, with the ball of earth whole 
about the roots; and thus ins4*rt one patcli of three 
plants which have grown together, with the ball 
of earth entire, into tlic middle of each hill, earth- 
ing them nearly around the stems. Also any not 
in pots, having be«n pricked into the earth of the 
be<l, if reouired for planting, may be taken up 
with a small ball of earth, and planted simllariy. 
With water warmed (o the air of the bed, give a 
very light watering about the ro<its, and shut 
down the glasses till next nioniing. Shade the 
plants a little from the mid-day sun a few days, 
till they have taken root in the nilln, and cover the 
glasses every evening with lai^* nurts, which 
shouhl be taken off in the morning. 

Mc PhaiVt method ofvoi^rinq theframet, 

rirst, lay clean single mat« on the lights in 
length and breadth, iieiu*ly to cov«t the sa^hea, 
taking care not to buffer any |mrt of the mats lo 
hang over the misIk'S on or above the liniiiga^fur 
that would be tin* ineanv of drawing the steam into 
the frames in the night time. On these malt 
spn-ad eipially a cohering of wah liay, and on the 
liay lav another eowring of single mats, upon which 
are laid two, and aometinies three or tour, rows 
of boards, to prevent the eorering from beinf 
blown off by the winda. T%i« vbSa Nbo^^ w^ wrtsx 
to tKc ||Um ire tneteVf Vft\ftfi^^aMb ««*^^*«;^ 
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tvhich may happen to be in the hay from getting 
into the framei among the plants. If the bed be 
high, in covering up, steps or sliort ladders must 
be used l>y those whose office it is to cover and un- 
cover; and great care must be taken not to braak 
or injure the glass. 

Setting the fndt. 

The cuourober bears male and female blossoms 
distinctly on the same plant The latter only pro- 
duce the fruit, which appears first in miniature 
close under the case, even before the flower ex- 
pands. There is never any in the males; but 
Umjjk are placed in the vicinity of the females, and 
are absolutely necessary, by the dispersion of 
their farina, to iropi*egnate the female blossom; 
the finiit of which will not, otherwise, swell to its 
full size, and the seeds will be abortive. The 
early plants under the ^lass, not having tlie full 
current of the natural air, nor the assistance ot 
bees and other winged insects to convey the firina, 
the artificial aid of the cultivator is necessary to 
eifect the impregnation. 

At the time of finictification, watch the plants 
daily; and as soon as a female flower and some 
male blossoms are fully expanded, pi*oceed to set 
tlie fruit ibe SHme day. Take ofl'a male blossom, 
detaching it wi(h pail of the foot-stMlk; hold this 
between the Hnger and thunih; {Mill away the flow- 
er-leaf close to the siuinens and central part, which 
apply close to the stigma of the female flower, 
twirling it a little alxiut, to discharge thereon 
some particles of the fertilizing ])OW(ler. Proceed 
thus, to set every fruit, as the flowers of both sorts 
open, while of a lively fidl expansion; and gene- 
rally i>erfi>rin it in the early part of the day, using 
a fresh male, if i>ossilih:, tor each iinpivgnation, as 
the males are usually more abundant than the fe- 
male blossoms. In consequence, the young fruit 
will soon be observed to swell freely, (yucum- 
bers attain the proper size for gathering in about 
15 or 20 days from the time of setting; and often, 
in succession, for two or thrive inonllis or more, in 
the same bed, by good cultni*e. The above artificial 
operation will be found both necessaiy and ettectual 
in foreing the cucumber, between the decline 
of autumn and May, while the plants are mostly 
shut under glass. In plants, mcu'e fully exposed 
to the free air, the impiVj^uution is cft'ecled mostly 
or wholly by nature. 

To ttn>e tlie seed. 

Select tome best summer fruit, from good pro- 
ductive ^)lant8; which permit to continue in full 
growth till they become yellow. Then cut them 
from the vine, and place them upright on end, io 
the full sun, for two or three weeks; when they 
may be cut open, and the see(f being washed out 
from the pulp, spread it to dry and harden; then 
put it up III papers or bags ivr future sowing. It 
will remain good many years; and seed of three 
or four years* keeping is preierable for early frame 
crops. 

Imectt and diieases. 

The thrips sometimes attacks early cucumbers, 
and is to be destroyed by fumigation. The red 
spider rai'ely makes its appearance; when it does, 
water must have been im,,roperly Mithheld. 'Some 
soils produce canker in the shoots, especially 
where they bi-.uich from the main stem. When 
this is the case, the only resource is to renew Uie 
toil and the plants. 

7*0 ^row cucumbers under hand glatiea. 

The following method is given by Mc Phail 

as that g'jnerally practised: — The seeds are sown 

about the middle of April in acuctimber or melon 

bed^ and when they come up they are potted out 

iato mudl pota, two or three plants in each, and 

ktpt propevlj WAtertd, and stopped at the fiirfit or 



second joint Abont the middle of May, a vim 
situation, where the mould is very rich, is pitdnd 
on, and a trench dug out about S feelt deep, 3 broad, 
and the length pro(>ortioned according to the aom- 
ber of lights it is intended for. This breach ii 
filled with good warm dung, and when the doif 
is come to its full heat, it is covered over wiib S, 
10, or 12 inches deep of rich mould. The glavei 
are then set upon it about 3 feet dittant fitai 
each other, and when the mould geta warm under 
them, the plants are turned out of the pots, vitib 
their balls whole, and plunged in the mould onder 
the glasses, and a little water given tliem to.seUle 
the mould about their roots, the glataea set over 
tliem, and afler they have made roots, and b^is 
to gi'ow, in fine days they are raised a little on one 
side to let the plants have free air; and, as the 
weather gets warmer, air is given more plend- 
fully, to harden the plants, so that they may be 
able to bear the open air, and run from imiler 
the glasses. When the plants begin to fill the 
glassesf tiiey are trained out horizontally, and the 
glasses tet ui>on bricks to bear' them from the 
plants. After this the plants require nothing more 
than to be supplied with water when the summer 
showers are not sufficient, and to stop them when 
they run too thin of branches, and thin them of 
leaves or branches when they are likely to be 
over crowded. • 

In warm summers, and in warm situations, by 
this mode of management, the plants will bear 
plentifully for about two months, provided Uiey be 
not attacked by insects or weakened by diseases. 
'I'o prexvfU the irregidar gravrth of meUni. 

Melons frequently, in certain situations, lose 
their circular form, and grow larger un one tide 
than the other, and those iiii8-sha{)eu fruits are 
always bad. To ivmedy this, take a small forked 
stick, in propoition to the size of the melon, and 
thrust it into the ground as nearly as (tossible to 
the tail of the fruit, taking the precaution to lay a 
little moss between the two pnings, and su«|)eiid 
the melon to tlie fork. In a few days the meloa 
will resume its form, when the fork may be re- 
moved, and the op_eration is finished; the quality 
of tike fruit remains undiiuinislied. 
7'o piH/duce mMfu^oonu. 

If the water whei*ein niu!>hrooms have been 
8tei?ned or washed be poured upon an old bed, or 
if the broken parts of mushrooms be strewed 
thereon, there will speedily arise great numbers. 
To produce new potatoes throughout the vinier 

monthM, 

Prepare a proper quantity of red sand, rather of 
a loamy nature, and mix it up with a portion of 
lime in powder; viz. about one-third, about 14 days 
before using it. This soil is to be* spread about 3 
inches thick at the bottom of any old wooden box, 
or on a very dry brick cellar floor — the cellar ought 
not to be exjiosed to the frost, nor yet too much 
confined from the air. Procure a measure or t«o 
of large notatoesof aprior year's growth; the sorts 
preferred are, the red apple potatoes, and the pink 
eyes of purple potatoes. Set these on the soil 
whole, about 3 inches apart, with the crown or die 
princi{)al eye to the soil in preference; l»ut put iio 
soil over them, i'lant about the 20th of Seplcio- 
ber, which allows from 10 to 12 wocks for their 
growth; the old potatoes also throw out numerous 
s[»i-out8 or stalks, \\ilh many potatoes growing <d 
them. The original potatoes for planting wliol^ 
for sets in September, should be such as were of 
l>eifect growth in the October of the preceding 
year, and well preserved during the winter. The 
sprouts which shoot fn)m them should be removed 
by the end of April, and these sprouts, which will 
be Crota to 86 inches long, may be planted with 
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"et in ft gtrden, for t first crop; about 
s potatoe sets msky be sprit again, and 
planteii for a second crop — and in Sep- 
[Kitatoe sets may be sprit a third time, 
>uts of the last produce thrown away 
at llie end of Septtrmbcr, the ori«;in:d 
itoe is to be geiilly placed on the soils 
cntioiieil for a CbristmaH crop. At the 
iths at finlhest, the nl.d potatoes shoidd 
twisted from the new ones, and the 
rn off the old potatoe, and the old po- 
I to be placed on its bottom or si tie, on 
of soil prepared as before, and left to 
►ther crop from fresh eye^ placed next 
you are to observe, that the old pota- 
I'ot be set or placed twice on the same 
m must take care at that time to remove 
, lo prevent the moisture from rotting 
AVte. , By the above method may be 
of new |>olatoes from one potatoe, ex- 
io.«f pnHluced from the spi*outs planted 
Ml i'\ \pnl and June, from which may 
'i crops of well grown potatoes in Sep- 
Dctobi'r, weighing from 10 to VZ ounces 
rops wei*e very plentiful in proportion 
ity planted. 

loes are remarkably welfflavoured, and 
t longer without prejudice after gather- 
dressed, tlutn potatoes grown in tlie 
iml. 

7 b roiM peat in arUumn. 
il<r-flowered peas are found to answer 
ite crop in autumn, as they are not so 
mildewed as many of the other sorts, 
itinue flowering till the iirst crop stops 
)se [leas may l>e sown in July, August, 
I the first week in September, if sown 
heltfreil situation, and in a soil inclin- 
— Soak the iK>as in warm milk, and 
,ve drawn the drills, water them before 
! peas: it is l>est to sow them towunls 
. If the auttimn should prove very dry, 
ijnirc frequent watering. When pe:»4 
lelore winter, or early in spring, th-.-y 
t to be e:ilen by ui'iL-e. To [irevent this, 
'as fir a day or two in train oil bi-toi'e 
■ui, which will enouru^e tlieir vrgi'la- 
id-r llieni bO obnoxious to the mice, that 
>t eat thetn. 

'U ill circ/ts insfriui of stiuii^ht ro-urs. 
■«l error in tlmse persons wli > sow th'.* 
l-griwing peas cI'ijm? tnj^i-ilier. It is 
:. in thoie !*'n-t8 which grow bix or eight 
I tM%e (inlv one mw, and then to leave 
•r twfdve tfel >*i«le, f'»r onions, carrotii, 
• whii-h d» ntit ^riM t:dl. The aihun- 
will !>•• ilenv jil 4re, that the iM-as Mill 
n up s > niMt-h, be stronger, will tlt)wur 
r the gPHuid, and in wet weather can 
uly gitthei't-d without wetting you. Hot 
iwin^ pi'Hs i'l HlrMight rows, it vou will 
Dund into circles ot thrt*e feet diameter, 
r i4' two feet between eaih circle, in a 
eel long, vihi will have six circles of 
line feet, in all filty-fonr feet of i»eas, 
iiirt}, on the s:inie extent of grouml. 
. m<»n; than one row of circles, leave a 
K lwe|\i- fe*'! befon* you begin another. 
T tall s.irti, lour feel circles will affoni 
for the roots to grow in, and care must 
f applying soiim: tender twigs, or other 
prevent the circles from joining each 
is BMriliod is e<pially applicable fur 
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them in their attempts to seratob, is an effectual 
preventive. Sea sand, strewed pretty thick upon 
the surface, has the same. effect. It gets in their 
cars and is troublesome. 

To cnltiv(Ue common ffartlen rhubarb. 
It is not enough ti> give it depth of good 'roil, 
but it must be watered in draught; and in winter 
must be well c.>vrre<l with straw or duifj^. If this 
be attended to, your rhubarb will be soli<l when 
taken out of the ground, and yoiu* kitchen, if a 
warm one, when cut into large pieces, will soon 
fit it for use. 



To force rhubarb. 
of the 



Cover plants of the rheum hybridum with com- 
mon garden-pots (number twelve,) having their 
holes stopped. These arc covered with ferment- 
ing dung, and the plants come very fine and quick- 
ly, but are much broken by the sides and tops of 
the pots. After it is all well up, the dung and. 
pots are entii>>ly taken off, and larjre hand-glasses 
are substiiuii- 1 in their stead, thickly covcre<l with 
mats every nigiit, and in dull weather. This pro- 
cess greatly improves tli< r flavour, and gives a 
regular supply till that in the open air is ready fur 
use. 

^fnoUier method 

Inclose and cover the bed with open frame-work 
around, and on which place the duii^, and with 
this treatment, the rhubarb will come up, veiy 
regularly, be of excellent quality, nnd want far less 
attention than is requireil by the former method; 
for the frame-work renders haii<l-glasses, or anj 
other cover, unnecessary. Care sli<»uld be taken 
to lay the dung in such a manner tlutt the top may 
be partly or wliolly taken oft' at any tinu: for the 
puq>ose of gathering or exainiiuition, without dis- 
turbing the sides. 

This is a superior method of forcing the rheum 
hybridum; but still the fui*cing by pots will answes 
very well for any of the smaller growing species. 

Tldrd method. 

To those who dislike the trouble of either frames 
or pots, it may be useful to know that rhubarb will 
c:)uie in much quicker, by being covenNl about six 
inchcH thick, with light litter; care should be taken 
ill putting it on, and removing it, that no injury be 
done to the plants. 

To dry rhubarb. 

The best melhiKl of dning rhubarb, is to strip 
it off its epidermis. This is a long operation, but 
both time and e\|KMiso ari* i^p.trvtl in the end by the 
pru.nptness and regularity of the dr}ing. Many 
cidtivatoi'b of rhubarb, on a lar^^c scale, have re- 
peated the experinieiil, and have met with the 
most dcct:»ivc ivstilts. 

T'* cure rhubarb. 



The method of curing the true 



rhubarb is as 
the stalks are 



mi€9 Jrwm deatroyinr early §own peoM. 
of fanep or whins, chopped and thrown 
IH aMi ti^ eorcrvJ ap^ bj fOftdiof 



f dlows:—> Take the ro)ts up when 
withering or dying away, clean them fnnn tlie 
earth with a dry brush, cut them iu sm^ll pieces 
of about 4 or 5 inches in breadth, and about 2 in 
depth, taking away all the bark, and nuike a hole 
ill the middle, and string them on |»ack thread, 
ktseping every piece apart, and every moniii^, if 
the weather is tine, |dace them in the o|>en |iart 
of the garden on stages, en>cted by placing small 
posts, about C feet high, in the ground, and 6 feet 
asunder, into which fix horizontal {K'gs, about ft 
foot a|>art, beginning at the toii; and the rtiubarb 
iH'ing sprung crosswis«r on small pedes, place them 
on these (Mrgi; S'» that if it should rain, you could 
easily rem >ve each pole with tlio suspended pieeet 
into any covered pi iCr. Never suffer them to be 
out at liight, as the damp moulds ihem. 
7% cuiUviUe om»n». 
NeTCT use l\ie hoe \o \3h(e lA"*!^****^^^^^* 
the craiukACTOiik^«^v VI>»Sk»wi«*^ 
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have shot out their leftvet to their fall size; and 
when they beg^in to ei't a little brown at the top, 
elear away all the soil- from the bulb down to (he 
rinCf from ^i hence (iroceed the fibi*os of the roots, 
ann thus form a basin round each bulb, which 
patches the rain and serves as a rt^ccptaele for the 
water, from ihe waterinjij-pot. The old bulbs will 
then immediately begin to form new ones, and if 
they are kept properly moist, ami the soil is good, 
the cluHter will be very iHree and numerous. This 
is not the only advantage of this mode of trt*atment, 
as the bulbs thus grown above ground arc much 
sounder than those formed beneatli the surface, and 
will keep quite as well as any other sort: which was 
not the case until this plan was adopted. 

Hy a particular mo<le of culture, the onion in 
this country may be grown nearly in form and size 
like tliose from Spain and Portugal. The 8ee<ls 
of the Spanish or Portugal onion should for this 
purpose be sown at the usual period in the spring, 
very thickly, and in poor soil, under the shade of 
apple or pear trees, In autumn the bulbs will not 
be much larger than peas, when they should be 
taken from the soil and preserved until the suc- 
ceeding spring, and then planted at some distance 
from each other, in a good soil, and exposed to the 
sun. The bulbs will often exceed 5 inches in 
diameter, and will keep throughout the winter 
nmch better than those cultivated in the usual 
maimer. 

The Portus^tese mode to cultivate onions. 

They must first be raised on a nurser}' bed, in 
the warmest and most sheltered part of the garden, 
as early in the month of February as the season 
will permit; as soon as the plants ai*e strong enough 
to bear removal, tliat is to Hay, when they are about 
the thickness of a goose-(|uill, let some puddle be 
prepared with gardcMi moidd and water, with a 
•mall proportion of soot, tlie whole to be of the 
consihlencc of thick creant; as the plants are drawn 
from the seed-bed, let their roots be instantlv im- 
mersed in the puddle, and thei*e remain till they 
are transplanli-d, where thry aiv permanently to 
continue. The plants should be set <>ut about six 
inches apart, and thi* ^rouitd kept perfectly dear 
of weeds, and regularly refifbhefl with water in 
hot and dry weather. On this latter circumstance 
will very much de[)cnd their size and mibhu-ss; to 
this is ouinji; the superiority of on ioii.s grown in 
Porlugj*!, which an* all cultivated in the way here 
ircomnuiided. lly keeping the roots in puddle, 
if it weiv only for a few minutes, during the in- 
terval between the taking up and titinsplanting, 
they ai-e prevented from receiving the slighteHt 
check from the access of ilie aimosidieriu air, an<t 
will require no immediate watering when iirst 
transplanted. 

To obtain a good crop of onions. 

In order to obtain a good crop of onions, it is 
proper to sow at different seasons, viz. in light 
soils, in August, January, or early in Februai-y; 
and, ill hea\y wet soils, in March, or early in 
April. Onions, however, should not be sown in 
January, uuk-NSlhe ground be in a dr}' statVi wImcIi 
is not often the cise at so <*arly a period of the sea- 
son: but if so, a<lvaiii.'i^e slionld he taken of it. 
7V) cuhntiU' a.ifjaracfus. 

That part of the gardi-n which is longest exposed 
to the sun, and least shaded by shrubs and trees, ib 
to be cho^<'n tor the sittiation of the aspara};»is 
quarter. A pit is th.-n to be dug 5 feet in depth, 
and the mould whicli is lakrn from it must be .sift- 
ed, taking care to reject all stones, even as low m 
size as a tillMit nut. * The best parts of the mouiil 
must then be laid aside for making up the beds. 

The iniKenflJs of Oie bed ai-e Uien to be Vsad iu 
the ibUowiDg proportion and order: — 



Six inches of common doiw-liill mamiR,-^ 
inches of turf, — 6 inches of oqim^ as befoiv,— € 
inches of sifted carth,~-8 inches of turf,— 6 incha 
of very rotten dung, — 8 inches of the best esnh. 

I'he best layer of eartli must then be well nixed 
with the last of dung. 

The quarter must now be divided into beds five 
feet wide, by paths constnicteri of turf, two fiietio 
breadth, and one in thickness. The aspsnsm 
must be planted about the end of Mavch, 18 ianei 
asunder. In planting them, Ihe bud, or topof ik 
shoot, is to be placed at the depth of an inch aid s 
half in the ground, while tlie roots must be spreMi 
out as wide as possible, in the form of an urobrelli. 
A small bit of stick must be placed as a mark at 
each plant, as it is laid in the ground. As soooas 
the eartli is settled and dry, a sindt^TuI of fine luid 
is to be thrown on each plant, in the form of s 
mole-hill, if the asparagus plants should htfe be- 
gun to shoot before their transplantation, the 
young shoots should be cut off, and the pkuitins 
will, with these precautions, be equally successful; 
though it should be performed in this eountiretvs 
as late as July. Should any of the plants orfgiully 
inserted have died, they also may be replaced at 
this season. The plants ought to be two jean old 
when they are' transplanted; they will even take at 
three, but at four thev are. apt to fail. 

in three years the largest (ilants will be fit to cot 
for use. If the buds be sufficiently large to funiidi 
a supply in this manner, the as|Mragiis shoots should 
be cut as fast as they ap|>ear; otherwise tliey must be 
lefl till the quantity re<}uired has pushed forth; io 
which case tlie variety m colour and size pretenli 
them from having so agreeable an appearanee. Aa 
ii-on knife is used for this purpose. 

The asparagus bed now described will genenlly 
last thiity years; but if the^ be planted io such 
abundance lis to require cutting only once in tveo- 
ty-seveii ye^irs, halt the bi^d being always in a »bile 
(>f n-servation, it will last a century or more. The 
turf used in making the beds should be very free 
fi'om stones. 

Another method. 

Make the bed quite flat, 5 feet wide, of good 
soil, without any dung, long orsliort: sow it with 
onions. Then sow two asparagus seeds (lest oire 
should fail) about I inch deep, near each other: I'i 
inches each way sow two mon*; and if the s|iring 
is cold and diy let the weeds grow until rain 
comes. In October, cover tlic bed with manure, 
or rotten liot-bed. The next spnng remove the 
weakest of the two plants, and keep the be<l fret 
from weeds. To raise seed, select the thickest 
stems: after blossoming sufficient, take offthetopSi 
to make the seed stniiig. This is also the best way 
to raise double ten-weeks and Drumpton stocks. 
Six pouinls are sufficient for any strong plant: set- 
ting thein to flower near double ones is of no use. 
I'he excess in petal arises from cultivation, ami 
transplanting into rich soil: wild flow ers are sel- 
dom double. Keep all small seeds in the pod 
until you sow them. 

7 force asparagus. 

The pits in which suce<:ssion pines are kept in 
the summer have at bottom a layer of leaves about 
IS inches deep, covered with tht same thicLneM 
of tan, which becomes quite cold when the pint'' 
are rcmo\ed. In one (»f the pits should be sprciJ 
over the eiitiir stirlace of thi, old tan a quantil*ol 
asparagus roots, and cover it w ith six inches more 
of tan, and apply linings of hot dung, and succes- 
sively renew it round the sides, keeping uptliercbT 
u good heat. The above motle was practined iiith^ 
middle of December, by Mr William Hos^ and is 
ll five weeks tlie crop was fit for use. As sooo at ths 
\\ ^o(Aa madie ^evc «^Y^asvBA)t) and dnriof tha di(f" 
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dme, he took off Ike lights, Introducing as much 
airai possible, which gnve them a goo<l natural 
colour, and the size was nearly as large as if they 
had been produced in the open ground, at the usual 
ieaaon. 

To insure perfect success, it is expedient to 
have ipod roots to place in the bed; the usual idaii 
of taking them from the exhausted old beds of the 
garden, is bad. If they are paAt their best, and 
unfit to remain in the ganh'u, they cannot be in a 
good state for forcing. Young roots, four years 
old from the sce<1, ikvc much preferable: they are 
eoatlj if they are to Im? pnrrhased every year; 
hat where there is suflficient space, a regular sow- 
ing for this particular pur|>ose should be made an- 
miallj, and th«is a succentuon of stocrk secured. 
To render oMparugiu niorc pvotlitctivt. 

In the formation of beds the male plants only 
should be selected, which may easily be done by 
man. planting from the sec<l-bed until they have 
flowrred. When tlic plants are one year old, 
Craniplant them into the otlierbeds, at six inches 
distance; let them remain there until tliey flower, 
vhich will be in roost of them in the seconti vear; 
pot a small stick to each male plant to mark tliem, 
aBNl pull up the females, unless it is wished to 
make a small plantation with one of them, to prove 
the truth «>f tlic exiieriment. 

Towards the end of July, especially if it be rainy 
veathcr, cut down the stalks of tlic asparagus, foik 
«p the beds, add rake them smooth. If it be tiry, 
vaterthem with the draining of a dung-hill; hut, 
instead of leaving them round, leave them rather 
flat or hollow iu tlie middle, the better to reUiin the 
vater or rain. In about twelve or fourteen d.iys 
the aapangus will begin to appear, and if it be (h-y 
vcalher, continue catering once or twice a week. 
By thi« method asparagus may be cut abtnit the end 
ol Sieptember; at uhieli time the hot-beds will suc-> 
eeed thia, so tliat by m.iking five or six hot-)>eds 
during the winter, a rL'guLr succession of it may 
be bad every month of the year. 

7 • rai*je lapticum^ and make Cayenne pepper. 

Capsicum iM^piier is produced fmm the capsi- 
cum, which 14 raiwtd ibr ornament, with many 
other annual flowers, or for pickling the green 

eds, and is the seed and i»od when ri|M'. In 
•reh or April procure some |kmIs of any of the 
ioKB of eapsirunis, as there are many varieties of 
them of diffurviit sha^ies; take out the seeds, niid 
■ow ibem on a bed not too thick. When they are 
about four inches high, prick them out on the hot- 
bed at six inches asunder; or put each into a siuhII 
pot, fir three into a large one, and keep them still un- 
der the glasses. In June, \k hen the weather is s«'ttled, 
plant tht.-m all in a warm situation, in a rich earth, 
where they are to remain, some on the bonlers of 
the flower'garden, and some into larger |kiIs, which 
joa can shelter in bad wealhcb 

To cultivale the .Upkne ttrawhtTry . 
The process consists of sowing the see^l on a 
moderate lioi-bv<l in the beginning of April, and 
rnno^ing the plants, as soon as they have uc(|uiix-d 
sufficient streiigtli, to bi^ds in the open ground. 
Tliry will begin to blossom aRer midsummer, ami 
aflbra an abundant late auluinnal crop. ThiH 
I berry ought always to be treated as our aii- 
planls. 

To aUtivtiie tea hail. 
ired is to l>e sown in the month of April in 
dhlla, on H gofNl light dry soil; as the plaiit» lise, 
dMn them, and keep them clean. The flrst winti-r, 
ihem up to protect tliem from the fi-n«t; the 
ing summer thin them to about eighteen 
diilaiice, Inaviiig die bi-st plants. At Christ- 
away the dmyed leaves, and cover up 
with a huge derppao orflower-poC, upon 




which lay a quantity of the leaves ofrtreet, to keep 
off itie frost, and create heat to the plants. Stable 
litter is sometimes used instead oT leaves, but It is 
apt to give the plants a rank uste. In the follow- 
ing month of April, the pots will be quite fuU of 
fine tender blanched slioots, which roav be cutX)Tcr 
by the ground (but not too near) and the slumps 
covered up again for a second crop: this may oe 
repeated with the same plants two or three times 
during the spring, before the plants are leA for 
simmiir*s growth. With this treatment the sea 
kuil, if sufficiently boiled tn two waters, will be 
found (><|uul to any asparagus or brocoli, and may 
be eaten wiOi butter, or butter and vinegar, and 
pepper, as may suit the taste. The plant beins; a 
periMiuial one, will last for any length of time with 
proper culture. 
/'o culiivate ratUnhet to have tfiem at aU teaton*. 

Take streds of the common i*adish, and lay *hcm 
in rain wati:r to steen for i24 liours; then put there 
quite wet into a small linen bag, well tied at the 
mouth with a packthread. If you liavc steeped a 
large quantity of seeils, you may divide them into 
several bags. Then expose the bags in a place 
where tliey will receive the greatest heat of the snn» 
for about 24 hours, at the end of which time the 
seed will begin to grow, and you may then sow it 
in the usual manner, in earth well expoied to the 
heat of the sun. Prepare two snnll tubs to corer 
each other exactly. These may be easily provided, 
by sawing a small cask throtigh the middle, and 
thev' will sei*ve in winter; in summer one will be 
sufficient fop each kind of eaith tliat has been 
sown. As'soon as you have sown your seeds you 
must rover them with your tub, and at the ena of 
three days, you will fmd nitlishes of the size and 
thiekneKS ot young lettuces, having at their extre* 
milies two small round leaves, rising from the 
earth, of a reddiiih colour. Thcfie radislica, eut or 
pulled up, will be excellent, if niix^d with aalad^ 
.'uid they have a much more tlt-licutu taitc than the 
coMunon radiHlies uhich are eatou withaalL 

Uy taking the following precautions yoil mtj 
have them in the winter, and even during tlie han^ 
est fronts: after having stee|NMl the seeds in %arm 
Hati-r, and e\{K)sed them to the sun as already di* 
re<-ted, or in a place sulficiently hot to make them 
Khoot forth, w:irm the two lulis; fill one of them 
uiih earth well dung«'d: sow your seedM, thus pre* 
|»ai*ed, in one of them, and cover it with the-other 
tub; you nmst then he caivful to sprinkle it with 
warm water as often as may be necessary. Then 
carrv' the two tubs closely joinid, taking care liiej 
cover each other, into a wiirm \-Mi\t or cellar, and 
at the end of li days ymi may gather a fine salad. 
7'o incvetine p*itat^e herbt. 

The manzei worxel ««iuld, if i>ermitted to nm 
"P> gntw to a great height, and afford a good 
plucking of iioU^e vegetablen twice a week in win* 
ter ((inly). It must bf planted late, but mar eon- 
tinue in the gmund twi> or thref> yeara, when Its 
moth >• ill be %i:ikted, th<' hei-bage become dwarfish, 
and it must be ix-neweil by seeil. 
To ^uard citifhat^ftfmm the liepretiationt of cater» 

piUofif. 

Sow «iih hemp all the bonlers of the ground 
whcn-in the rxlib.i^c ih planted; and, although the 
iiei^lili >iirli<i.i«l he infi-hted with caterpillars, the 
k|»a«-f im-loM-il U\ the hemp will be i>eiiectly frcep 
and not one (if ilir^i* vrrniin will approach it. 
T'j haiuth t/te rtd spider. 

Cut olf ill*' inlrcted leaf. The leaf once attacked 
soon di-cays and f:dls off; but in th« mean time the 
animals n-iiiiAf to aiiollier, and the leaf, from the 
nioinriit of attack, setrins to rea«e to |icrfon& ita 
office; but pertevevc iiw \Vh& am.'^KttaBUkna^ ibA. ^Qm^ 
planu becone h(tiiX\^^ . 
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7^ ttop the rava§reM of cater pi Hart from 9hrub9, 
plaMs, and vegetabkt. 
Take a chaiine dish with lighted charcoal, and 
place it under the branches of the tree, or bush, 
whereon are the caterpillars: then throw a little 
brimstone on the coals. The vapour of the sul- 

{)har, which is mortal to these insects, and the suf- 
beating^ fixed air arising from the charcoal, will 
not only destroy all that are on the tree, but will 
effectually prevent the shrubs from belni, at that 
season, infested with them. A pound of sulphur 
will clear as many trees as grow on several acres. 

Another method of driving these insects off fruit 
trees, is to boil together a qunntity of rue, worm- 
wood, and common tobacco (of each equal parts), 
in common water. The liquor should be veiy 
strong. Sprinkle this on the leaves and young 
branches Vi\m morning and evening during the 
time the fruit is ripening. 

7b destroy iruecta on plants. 

Tie up some flowers of sulphur in a piece of 
muslin or fine linen, and with this the leaves of 
voung shoots of plants should be dusted, or it may 
be thrown on them by means of a common sw^ns- 
dowD puff, or even by a drcdging-box. 

Fresh assurances have repeatedly -been received 
of the powerful influence of sulphur ^inst the 
whole tribe of insects and worms which infest and 
prey on vegetables. Sulphur has also been found 
to promote the health ot plants, on which it was 
sprinkled; and that peach trees in particular were 
remarkably improved by it, and seemed to absorb 
it. It has been likewise obsened, that the verdure, 
and other healthful appearances, were perceptibly 
increased; for the quantity of new shoots and 
leaves formed subsecfuently to the operation, and 
liaving no sulphur on their surfaces, served as a kind 
of comparative index, and pointed out distinctly 
the aooamulation of health. 

To cultivate the sun-Jlower. 

The sun-flower, kidney-beans, and potatoes, 
mixed together, agree admirably; the neighbour- 
hood of the sun-flower proving advantageous to the 
potatoe. It is a well authenticated fact, that, with 
careful attention, the sun-flower will make excel- 
lent oil. 

The mare, or refuse of the sun-flower, after the 
oil is expressed, may be prepared as a light viand 
for hogs and goats, pigeons and poultry, which will 
banquet on it to satiety. Quer}', would it not make 
gooa oil cakes for fattening pij^s? if brought into 
notice, it might become an object of ra.ignitude. 
Forty-eight pounds of sun-flower will produce 
twelve pounas of oil. In fine, I esteem it as 
worthy of consideration: for 1st. In the scale of 
excellence, it will render the use of grain for feed- 
ing hogs, poultry-, pigeons, hf,c. completely unne- 
cessary. 3. As it resembles olive oil, would it not 
be found, on examination, competent to supply its 
place i^ whatever may be the points of difference, it 
certainly may be serviceable in home consumption 
and manufactures. 3. Its leaves are to be plucked 
as they become yellow, and dried. 4. It affords an 
a^eable and wholesome food to sheep and rab- 
bits. To goats, and rabbits, the little branches are 
a delicious and luxurious gratification, as is also the 
disc of the pure flower, alter the grains have been 
taken out. Rabbits eat the whole except the 
woody part of the plant, which is well adapted for 
the purpose of fuel. 5. Its alkalic qualities appear 
to desen'e notice, forty-eight quintals yield eighty 
pounds of alkali, a produce four times superior to 
Uiat of any other plant we are acquainted with, 
maize excepted. G. Might it not be used as a ley? 
And minuter observation mi^ht convert it into 
joip^ the basis of both being oil. 
IXg Mad ireaeb about it, as both that and the 



potatoe lore new earths. Let Che rowi be 90 
inches distant from each other, and It will be ad- 
vantageous, as the turnsole loves room. 

Thi*ee grains are to be sown distant tome inffaei 
from each other and when their stems are fraa 
eight to twelve inches high, the finest of the three 
only to be lef\. Two tufls of French beans to be 
planted with potatoes. The French beans willdimb 
up the sides of the sunflower, whidi will act sad 
uniformly support like sUcks, and the sun-flover 
will second this disposition, by keeping off the 
great heat from the potatoe, and produce more 
than if all had been planted with potatoes. 

Each sun-flower will produce one or two poamis, 
and the acre will bring in a vast amount, or con- 
tain one thousand pounds, being one-third more 
than grain. ' 

To economize the tunjiover. 

The cultivation of the annual aun-flower is re> 
commended to the notice of the public, possesuDg 
the advantage of furnishing abundance of agreea- 
ble fodder for cattle in their leaves. When io 
flower, bees flock from all quarters to gather hooey. 
The seed is valuable in feeding sheep, pigs, snd 
other animals: it produces a striking effect in 
poultry, as occasioning them to lay more em, sod 
It yields a large quantity of excellent oil by pres- 
sure; the dry sulks bum well, the ashes tnordio^ 
a considerable quantity of alkali. 

To remffve herbt andfiowert in the tummer. 

If you have occasion to transplant in the sodi- 
mer season, let it be in the evening after the best 
is passed; plant and water the same immediately, 
and there will be no danger from the beat oext 
day; but be careful in digging up the earth yoQ do 
not break an^ of the young shoots, as the lap will 
exude out oftbe same, to the greet danger of the 
plants. 

Method ofgrotringflorwero in •winter. 

In order to produce this effect, the trees or 
shrubs being taken up in the spiring, at the time 
when they are about to bud, with some of their 
own soil carefully preserved amon|; the roots, 
must be placed upright in a cellar till Michsel- 
mas; when, with the addition of fresh earth, tbey 
are to be put into proper tubs or vessels, and pla- 
ced in a stove or hot-house, where they mustevay 
morning be moistened or refreshed with a solutioa 
of half an ounce of sal-ammoniac in a pint of rsio 
water. Thus, in the month of February, fruits or 
roses will appear, and with respect to flowers io 
general, if they are sown in pots at or before Mi- 
chaelmas, and watered in a similar manner, they 
will blow at Christmas. 

To preserve -wood from insectt. 

In the F^st Indies oloes are employed as a vamiah 
to preserve wood from worms and other insects; 
anci skins, and even living animals, are anointed 
with it for the same^^son. The havoc commit- 
ted by the white ants, in India, first suggested the 
trial of aloe juice to protect wood from them, for 
which purpose the juice is either used as extracted, 
or in solution by some solvent. 
To preserve young- shoots fiH>m slugs and earaip. 

Earwigs and slugs are fond of tne points of the 
youn? shoots of carnations and pinks, and are very 
troublesome in places where tliey abound; to pre- 
vent them they arc sometimes insulated in water, 
being set in cisterns or pans. If a pencil dipped in 
oil was drawn round the bottom of the pots once 
in two days, neither of these insects, or ants, would 
attempt them. Few insects can endure oil, and 
the smallest quantity of it stops their progress. 
Vt^etabl' firjuur to fuisten the bUnoing' oj buLboui 

rooted Jivttfers, 

Take nitre, three ounces, common salt, oae 
ounce ,.^v.-M!h, qk\« qkhmc^ sugar, half an ounee 
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one pound. Dissolve the salts in a fi 
in a glazed earthen pot, and when the j 
)mpiete, add the mi^r, and filter the 
about eient di*ops of tliis liquor into 
tiled wiih rain or river water. The 
kept always full, and the water re- 
ten or twelve days, adding each time 
tr of the rKjuor: tlie flowers also must 
the corner of a chimney-piece, where 
larly kept. I'he same mixture may 
for watering flowers in pots, or filling 

I which they arc placed, in order to 
:h or tlic hulh« or plants which they 
itale of moisture. 

'l\f vfnture flfrwert. 
*v% begin to <lroop and fade after being 
iweiity-four hours in w:tten h few may ' 
• substituting fresh water; but all (the 
is, siu-h as po|)py, and {Krhaps one or 
icei>ti'd), may be restored by the use 1 
For ihiH purpose place the flowers [ 
ater, dwp eiKMigli to cover about one- 
li'ii;;lh of the stem: by the time the 
:onie cold, the flowers will have be- 
iiil fn-sh; then cut ofl" the coddled ends ' 
and put them into cold water. 

) an* ciu'ious about savin*; flower seeds 

to them in the month uf Augtist. 
Mill begin to ripen apace, and should . 
tii-kod and supiiorted to prevent them ' 
•haken by high winds, and so partly ' 

should be defended from much wet: ' 
I, mar^'goIdH, Hud genendly those of 
;l•ne^»ia; as fnim the construction of | 
they are ant to rot, and the seeds to 

M':is«ins. Whenever they ai-e thought 
ed any others in net weather, the v ■ 
no\ed to an air\ shed or loft, gradu- . 
id nibbed or beat out at conveniency. 
wrap therm up in papers or in tiglit , 
ling powdeivil charcoal. I 

imf/rovr all ttorU of Bctttla. I 

iller, son of tlic celebr.ited botanist, : 
fci{H> for fertilizing seed, and tried it 
mixing lime, nitre, and pigeons* dung 

llieivin steeping the seed. The pn>- 
' of thi<ie gntini is stated at 60, 70, ' 
, man> of the ears 5 inches long, and 
I, anil nu;ie less thaii -U). j 

'■.•f*TTi' ft-'iUf'jr a lun^ time. I 

di are ti» W preserved longer than ! 
icid, or «heii they are to be sent to a : 
e, >>ugar, s:iit, cotton, saw dust, sand i 
«\i* been adopted with difterent de- '; 
e«s. (Chinese seeds, dried by means •! 
acid, in Leslie's manner, may be af- 
ser%ed in a vegetating state fur any '. 
gth (if time, by keeping them in an ; 

Ml common brown (>a|M.*r, and occa- j 
sing them to the air on a fine dav, j 
trr damp weather. This methml will J 

all the Urgcr mucilaginous seeds. < 
steds, beiTifS, and uily seeds, may. 
lin* i:i be kept in fcu^or, or among i 
«iMris. j 

I't* /ieoffT*- f r/jtic ttt't-'rU. \ 

i jigi>, b:i\^ » eorr<-«|i«itM!ent of the 
gs/.iue, 1 had a eidb-ttiiin of Si-eils 

II >>rMiup'.<ii*e, in the Kast Imlies, 
Ih'i n Miie<- tli:«i iH-riDif kept in small 
> di-y oilii.ilinii, «iilh-iut chiLh; U»l 

Iff lliein »ei-f Miwii, and pi-iMJui-eil 
J plants, uiitlerlhe fidlifwing system; 
rum tlir bi^tLles and sown in ihc ordi- i 
liave luund them either to fail alto- !; 
prodiwc fcruiiiuffOfj ao vrak liuU the j 



{Createit care can neyer bring them to anj perfet- 
tion. 

I have long observed that oxygen if necessary to 
animal and vegetable life, and that soil, whicli hat 
imbibed the greatest pro]>ortion of that air or gai, 
yields the strongest germination, and with the leasf 
care (iroduces tne best and most healthy plants: 
under that impression, I prepare the soil, by adding 
to it a compost made from decayed vegetables, 
night soil, and fresh earth, m-cH mixed together 
and turned several times; but should the weather 
he dry, \ have generally found the comjiost better 
by adding water to keep it moist. On the evening 
before 1 intended to sow the seeds, I have immers- 
ed them in a weak solution of oxygenated muriatic 
acid, and 8ufrere<l them to remain until they begun 
to swell. 

Ry pursuing this treatment even with pur En- 
glish annual seeds, I am gratified with an earlier 
genni nation, and with generally stronger and more 
healthy plants. 

To (hyjlvmert. 

They should be dried ofTas spec<rilTai possible, 
the calyles, claws, )ke. being previously taken 
off; when the flowers are very small, the calyx it 
left, or even the whole flowering spike, at in the 
greatest portion of the labiate flowei's; compound 
flowers, with papiiuus seetis, as coltsfoot, ought to 
be dried very nigh, and before they are entirely 
openeil, othtTwise the slight moisture that reroaiiit 
would develope the {tappi, and these would form a 
kind of cottony nap, which would be very hurtful 
in infusions, by leaving irritating particles iu the 
thi'oat .—Flowei's of little or no smell may be dried 
in a heat of 75 to 100 deg. Fahr. the succulent 
petals of the liliaceous plants, whose odour it very 
tugnceous, cannot well be dried; s<.'veral tortt of 
flowering tops, as those of lesser centaury, lily of 
the valley, worm»oo<l, mellilot, water gi'rmander, 
bcc. arc tied up in small parcels and hung up, or 
exposed to the sun, wrapped in palter comets, that 
they m.iy not be iliscoloured. The colour of the 
|Mfl:ds oil red nises is preservetl by their being 
quickly dried with heat, after which the yellow 
anthers were separated by si fling; the 04U>ur of 
roses and red pinks is considerably increased by 
dryjog. 

To dry topt^ Uaves, or vhole herb9. 

They should be gathereil in a dry s4nisoii, cleans- 
ed fi'om discoloured and rulleii l<>aves, screened 
from earth or dust, placeil on handles covered with 
blotting {la^ier and expoMd to the sun, or the heat 
of a stove, in a tiry airy place. The quicker they 
arc dried the belter, as tliey have less time to fer- 
ment or grow mouldy; hence they should be spread 
thin and fre(|uently t'unieil; when dried they should 
be shaken in a large ineslied sieve to get rid of the 
eggs of any insects. Aromatic herbs ouglit to be 
dried quickly with a roodei-ate heat, that their 
o<iour may not be lost Cruciferous plants thould 
not he dried, at in that case they lose all their an- 
tiscorbutic qualities. Some persons have pro|ioted 
to dry herbs in a water bath, but this occasiont 
them, at it were, to be half boiled in their own 
water. 

To dry roots. 

Tliey thould bi* rubbed iu water to get rid of 
the dirt and also ft<ime of the mucous kuhstance 
that would otherwise render liii-m mouldy— ^he 
larger aix* then to be cut, vplit, or |N-eled; but in 
iiiohI anuiiatic ruot4,tlie (nlour residing in the bark, 
they must not be peeled; tliev uiv then tu be spread 
on sieves or hunlles, and dru-d in a heat of about 
1^ deg. Full, either tMi tltv top uf an osen, in a 
stove, or a steam closet, taking earo to sliBkA: Umla 
occAtionaUy lo dh»n« \W wiv^ma «.v«a«A v^s >^» 
air. TUick um^ jawj fwiu^tjs iteii«e^*>ww«l* 
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pion j, wftter-lily, be. are eat in slices, strong upon 
• thread, and hung in a heat of about 90 to 100 
deg. Fahr. Squills are sealed, tlireaded and dried 
round tlie tube of a German stove, or in a hot 
closet. Rhubarb should be waslied to separate tliat 
mucous principle which would otherwise render 
it black and soil when powdered. Potatoes are 
cut in slices and died to form a sago. 
To preterve roots. 

These are preserved in different ways, according 
to the object in view. Tuberous roots, as those 
of the daiilia, peonia, tuberose, &c. intended to 
be planted in the succeeding spring, are preserved 
through the winter in dry earth, in a temperature 
rather under than above what is natural to them. 
So nuiy the bulbous roots of commerce, as hya- 
cinths, tulips, onions, &c. but for convenience, 
these a^ kept either loose, in cool diT shelves or 
lofts, or the finer sorts in papers, till the season of 
planting. 

Roots of all kinds may be preserved in an ice- 
house till the return of the natural crop. 

After siuffing the vacuiiics wiih straw, and co- 
vering the surface of the ice with the same mate- 
rial, place on it case boxes, dry ware casks, bas- 
kets, &C. and fill them witli tuiiiips, carrots, beet 
roots, and in particular, potatoes. By the cold of 
the place, vegetation is so much su&|>euded, that 
all these articles may be thus kept tresli and un- 
injured, till they give place to another crop in its 
natural season. 

To gather vegetabli'ft. 

This is, in part, iiorfornu'd with a knife, and 
part by fracture or torsion with the hand. In all 
cases of using the knife, the general principle of 
cutting is to be attended to, leaving also a sound 
section on the living planU Gulherine with the 
hand ought to be done as little as nossible. 
7\> prestn-ve vegetabieB. 

This is effected in cellars or sheds, of any tem- 
perature, not lower, nor much above the freezing 
E3int Thus cabbages, endive, chiccory, lettuce, 
c. taken out of the ground with their main roots, 
in perfectly dry weather, at the end of tlic season, 
•no laid in, or pailially innnersed in sand or dry 
earth, in a close shed, cellar, or ice-cold room, 
will keep throueh tlie winter, and be fit for use 
till spring, and often till the return of tlie season 
of their produce in the gHi*den. 

'nmefor gathcnng fnuta. 

This should take lilace in the middle of a dry* 
day. Plums readily part from the twigs when 
ripe: they should not be much handled, as tlie j 
bloom is apt to be rubbed off. Apricots may be ' 
accounted ready, when the side next the sun feels | 
a little soft upon gentle pressure with the finger. I 
They adhere firmly to the tree, and would over- 
ripen on it and tiecome mealy. Peaches and nec- 
tarines, if moved upwards, and allowed to descend 
with a slight jerk, will separate, if ready; and tliey 
may be received into a tin funnel lined with velvet, 
so as to avoid touching with the fingers or bruising. 

A certain rule for judging of the ri[)cness of 
figs, is, to notice when the small end of the fruit 
becomes of the same colour as the hvge one. 

The most transparent gi'ai>es are the most ripe. 
All the ben'ics in a bunch never ri|)en equally; it 
is therefore ])roper to cut away unripe or decayed 
berries befoi'e presenting the bunches at table. 

Autumn and winter pears arc gathered, when 
diT, as they successively ripen. 

Immature fruit never kee[is so well as that which 
nearly approaches maturity. Winter apples should 
be left on the trees till there be danger of frost; 
ihef art then gathenrd on a dry day. 
To^a/Zier orchard fruiU. 
la respect Co the time of gathering, the crilenou \\ 



of ripeness, adopted by Fonyth, ia thdr begioihif 
to fall from the tree. Observe attentivdy when 
the apples and pears are Hh; and do not pick then 
always at the same regula^ime of the year, as 'u 
the practice with many. A dry season will Cv- 
ward the ripening of fruit, and a wet one retard it; 
so that there will sometimes he a month's <Ufo- 
ence in the proper time for gathering. If this is 
attended to, the fruit will keep well, and be plmnp; 
and not shrivelled, as is the ease vith all fruit that 
is gathered before it is ripe. 

The art of gathering is to give them a lift, so u 
to press away the stalk, and if ripe, they readilr 
part from the tree. Those that will not come otf 
easily should hang a little longer; for when they 
come hardly .off* they will not be so fit to stor^ 
and the viOenee done at the foot-stalk may injore 
the bud tliere formed for the next year's fruit 

Let the pears be quite diy when pulled, aod in 
handling avoid pinching the fruit, or in any wsf 
bruising it, as those which are hurt not only decay 
themselves, but presently spread infection to tbMe 
near them; when suspected to be bruised, let them 
be carefully kept from others, and used first: si 
gathered, lay them gently in shallow basketa 
To preaerzH! green Jrtdt9, 

Green fruits are gitnerally preserved by piekKse 
or salting, and this operation is usually perfonaed 
by some part of the domestic establishment 
To preserve ripe /rtdt, 

Sucli ripe fruit as may be preacrred, is genenlly 
laid up in lofts and bins, or shelves, when ia Isrge 
quantities, and of baking qualities; but tlie better 
sorts of flj)ples and i>ears are now preserved in s 
system of drawers, sometimes spread out in ikem, 
at other times wrapiied up in papers; or placed is 
pots, ^lindrioal earthen vessels, among wm), 
moss, ^aper, chaflT, hay, saw-dost, kc or leded 
up in air tight jars or casks, and placed in Ibefiwt 
cellar. 

T\t preserve pears. 

Having prepare<l a number of carthen-wire jsr^ 
and a quantity of dry moss, place a layer of moss 
and pears alternately, till the jar is filled, then in- 
sert a plug, and seal around with melted two. 
These jars are sunk in dry sand to the depth of t 
foot; a deep cellar is preferable for keeping them 
to any fruit room. 

Jinother method, — Choice apples and pears sre 

Firescrved in glazed jars, provided with coven 
n the bottom of the jars, and between each Isfer 
of fruit, put some pure pit-sand, which has beeo 
thoroughly dried. The jars are kept in a diy siiy 
situation, as cool as possible, but secure from fitisL 
A label on the jar indicates the kind of fruit, sud 
when wanted, it is taken from the jars, and plseed 
for some time on the shelves of tlie ftniit room. 

In this way col marts, and other fine Freoch 
uears, may be preserved till April; the terlingtill 
June: and many kinds of apples till July, the ikio 
remaining. 

To preserve apples and pears. 
The most successful method of preserving spplf* 
and pears, is by i)lacing them in glazed eartnc" 
vessels, each containing about a gallon, and sQT' 
rounding each fruit with pa^Hir. These veswl* 
being perfect cylinders, about a foot each in lieigl*^ 
stand very conveniently upon each other, andihw 
present the means of preserving a large quantity 
of fruK ill a very small room; and if the space ^ 
iween the top ot one vessel and the base of another, 
be filled with a cement composed two parts of |*'f 
curd of skimmed milk, and one of lime, bv vrhich 
the air will be excluded, the later kinds o\ appl^ 
and (le.irs will be preserved with little change in 
their appearance, and without any danger of deesTi 
V"rom Oc\»\wT XJVL ¥<.V»TM>rj and March. A d^T 
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nation, in which there is little change 
ure, is the best for tht: vessels; hut the 
ke pears are greatly inci eased by their 
from the vessels about ten days before 
nted for use, and kept in a warm room, 
at this, as at other periods, accelerates 
• of llie pear. 

prestmr XHiriotu tovtf offntit. 
iv^ some sortH of cheny, plum, goose- 
currant trees, either on walls or on 
I ma(% the fruit of the n;d and white 
1 of the thicker bkinned guoseheiry- 
bo preserved till Christmas and later, 
.he o]>en air, may be preserved in the 
T; and peaches and nectarines may be 
kth hanging on tlie trees after they are 

it, by late forcing, retains plump grapes ; 

till' the beginning of May, and even 

e maturity of his early cmps. In this 

I may be gatliered every day in tlie 

nethnd. — Hut the true way to preserve 
it, such as thtt apple and |>ear, is to put 
-tight vess«'ls, and place them in tlie 
in a tein{K*rature between Z^l and 4(.) 
I this way all ihe keeping sorts of these 
e pix-serveil, in iH»rfect order for cat- 
year after gathering. 
To ttorgfnut. 
bit used first, lay by singly on shelves, 
or, in a dry southern room, on clean 
r sweirt dry straw, so as not to touch 
Some, or all tlio rest, having first 
zht singly, and then nicely culled, are 
1 on shelves, or on a dty floor. Itut 
^rior way is, to i>ack in large caAthen, 
stone jars, with very dry long moss at 

sideM, and also between them, if it 
I'ress a goo<l coat of moss on tlie top, 
p the mouth close with cork, or other- 
should be rosined round about with a 

beeswax in it. As the object is effec- 
!p out air (tlie cause of putrefaction), 
rarthcn, mav he set on dty sand, which 
veen, round, and over them, to a foot 
e lop. In all close storing, observe 
I be no doubt of the soundness of tlie 
nl, in time, from frost those that lie 
of fruit must be soon used after un- 

rp tippiuM and peart fir market. 

kcfp their fruit in store-liouies for 
f tlu' I/Hidon and other markets, as 
'. who liavi* not proper fruit-rooms, may 
ppies and [K*ars m baskets or hampers; 
t: !H>ft paper in the bottoms and round 
the b;i<ik«'ts, ^c. to keep the fruit from 
d; thi-ii put in a layrr of^ fruit, and over . 

la} cr of pajK-r; and so on, a layer of ' 
' |i/i(H:r alii-i-natcly, till the basket or 
tull: c'lver the top with paper 3 or \ 
•, lo c.vcludi* the air and froftt as much 

Kvrrj' <IifliT»*nt *ort of fruit sliould 
parali'ly; and it viill be ni-o^ter to fix a 

1 basket or haiu|HT, with the name of 
t it contains, and Uie time of its being 

L'St way of kt-eping fniit, is to (mck it 
rilien jain. 'I'he |M.-ars or apides must j 
Y wnipfK-d up in <ioft {Kiiicr, then put a ; 
ried brin in the buttotn of the jar, and j 
ail a layer of fruit; then a little more 
ip the intrrsUci-s between the fniit, and 
and so on, a laver of friiii and bran 
LiU ibtjMT be full: then tlukc it geoUj, 



'^hich will make the fruit and bran sink a litUe; 
fill up the vacancy at top with a piece of bladder 
to exclude the air; then put on the top or cover of 
the jar, observing that it fits as closely as |>ossible. 
The«e jars should be kept in a room where there 
can be a fire in wet or damp weather. 

Nicol considers it an error to sweat apples, pre- 
viously to storing them. The fi-uil ever alter retains 
a bud flavour. It should never be laid in heaps at 
all; but if quite dry when guthei*ed, should be im- 
mediately can'ied to the fi-uit room, and be laid, 
if not singly, at least thin on the shelves. If the 
finer fruits are placiul on any thing else than a clean 
shelf, it shonhl be on fine ]>aper. Hrown pajier 
gives them the flavour of pitch. The fine larger 
kinds of pears should not be allowed even to touch 
one another, but should lie laid quite single and 
distinct. Apples, and all other pears, sliould be 
laid tliin; never tier above tier. Free air sliould 
lie admitted to the fniit-room always in good 
weather, for several hours every day; and in <lamp 
weather a fire should be kept in it. I)e careful at 
all times to exclude fi-ost from the fruit, and occa- 
sionally to turn it when very mellow. 
To preifTxre fntiu orflotoers. 

Mix 1 pound of nitre with "i pounds of bole 
ammoniac, and 3 pouiuls of clean common aaiid. 
In dry weather, take fruit of any sort, not fully 
riiie, allowing the stalks to remain, and put tliem 
one ly one into an open glass, till it is (juitc full; 
cover the glass with oiled cloth, closely tied down; 
put the glass 3 or 4 inches into the earth, in a dry 
cellar, and surround it on all sides, to the dqstn 
of 3 or 4 inches, with the above mixture, liiia 
method will preserve tlie fruit quite fresh all the 
year round. 

To preterve vMlnuti. 

Walnuts for keeping should l>e suffered to drop 
of themselves, and afterwanis laid in an open airy 
phice till thoroughly dried; then fMck them iu iait, 
boxes, or casks, witfi fine ele:ui sand, that has ucea 
well dried in the sun, in an oven, or bi^fore tlie fire, 
in layers of sand and walnuts alternately; set them 
in a dry ]Uace, but not where it is too hot. In this 
manner, they liave been kept good till the latter 
end of April. Before sending them to table, wipe 
the sand clean off: and if Uiey liave become sliri- 
velled, steep tlicm in luilk and water for 6 or 8 
hours before they arc used; tliis will make them 
plump and fine, and cause them to neel ea41y. 
To prtinnt^ chettmu andjilberu. 

The chesnut is to be treated like the walnut, 
afler the husk is removed, which in the chesnut, 
oi>ens of itself. Cjhesnuts and walnuts may be 
preserved during the whole winter, by covering 
them with earth, as cottagers do i»otat(N's. 

Kill>erts may always be g:ithered by liand, and 
should afterwanis be treated as the walnut. Nuts 
intended for keeping sliould be [Kicked in jars or 
boxes of dr}' sand. 

To pi'eterr*e me*4m^ . and qtrincet. 

The medlar is not good till n)tten ripe. It it 
generally gatheird in the iK'giniiing of November, 
anil phtcetflM'twetMi two layei*^ uf straw, to forward 
itH muturation. OtliiT« put medlars in a box un a 
three-inch layer of fresh bran, moistened well with 
soft warm water; then strew a layer of straw l>e- 
twcen them, and cuver with fi-uit two inches thick; 
which moisti-n also, but not su wet as beforu. In ■ 
week or ten days after thi» uiH*ratiun they will be 
fit for use. 

i^uiiices are ^thered in November, wlirii thrj 

are generally ri|ie. After sweating in a iH'ati for 

a few (Uys, tliinr arc to Ih: wi|K.>d dry, and placed 

on the fruit-slielf, at some distance from each other. 

'l^foock JruU Jw carriage. 
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great care should be taken io packing it: it thoold 
not be done in baskets, as they are liable to be 
bruised among heavy luggage, and the fruit of 
eoursc will be impaired. Fon^h, therefore, re- 
commends boxes made of strong deal, of different 
sizes, accordinj^ to (he quantity of fruit to be pack- 
ed. The following are the dimensions of the boxes 
in which fruit u^ to be sent by the coach to 
Windsor and Weymouth, for the use of his late 
majesty and the ro^al family. 

The larger box is 2 feet long, 14 inches broad, 
and the same in depth. The smaller box is one 
foot nine inches long, one foot broad, and the same 
in depth. These boxes are made of inch deal, and 
well secured with three iron clumps at each comer; 
they have two small iron handles, one at each end, 
by which they are fastened to the roof of the coach. 
In these boxes are sent melons, cherries, currants, 
« pears, peaches, nectarines, plums, and grapes; they 
are first wrapped in pine leaves, and then m paper. 
The cherries and currants are first packed in a flat 
tin box, one foot four inches long, ten inches broad, 
and four deep. 

In packing, proceed thus: — First put a layer of 
fine long dry moss in the bottom ot the tin box, 
then a layer of currants or cherries, then another 
layer of moss; and so on, alternately fruit and 
moss, until the box is so full, that when the lid is 
hasped down, the fruit may be so finely packed as 
to preserve Uiem from friction. Then raflce a 
layer of fine moss, and short, soft dry grass, well 
mixed, in the bottom of the deal liox: pack in the 
melons with some of the same, tight in between all 
the rows, and also between the melons in the same 
row, till the layer is finished; choosing the fruit as 
nearly of a size as possible, filling up every inter- 
stice with the moss and grass. When the melons 
are packed, put a thin layer of moss and grass over 
them, upon which place the tin box with the cur- 
rants, packing it nrmly all round with moss to 
prevent it from shaking; then put a thin layer of 
moss over the box, and pack the pears firmly (but 
so as not to bruise them) on that layer, in the same 
manner as (he melons; and so on with the peaches, 
nectarines, plums, and lastly the grapes, filling up 
the box with moss, that the lid may shut down 
60 tight as to prevent any friction amone the 
fruit. The boxes should have locks and two keys, 
which may serve for them all: each of the persons 
who pack and unpack tlie fruit having a kev. The 
moss and grass should always be returneJ in Uie 
boxes, which, with a little addition, will serve the 
whole season; bein^shaked up and well aired afler 
each journey, and keening it sweet and clean. 
Afler the wooden box is locked, cord it firmly. 

If fruit be packed according^ to the above c firac- 
tions, it may be sent to the tarthest parts of the 
kingdom, by coaches or wagons, witli i>erfect safety. 
Other methodt of packing fruit. 

Fruits of the most delicate soits are sent from 
Spain and Italy to England, packed in jars witn 
taw-dust from woods not resinous or otherwise ill 
tasted. One lar^ branch of grapes is suspended 
from a twig or pin laid across the mouth of the 
jar, so as it may not touch either the bottom or 
sides; saw-dust or bran is then strewed in, and 
whun full, the jar is well shaken to cause it to set- 
tle; more is then added till it is quite full, when 
the supporting twig is taken awav, and the earthen 
cover of tlie jar closely fitted and sealed, generally 
with fine stucco. 

In the same way grapes may be sent from the 
remotest parts of Scoiland or Ireland to the me- 
tropolis. When the distance is less, they may be 
sent enveloped in fine paper, and packed in moss. 
The siaaplest mode for thott distances is to wrap 
each buneb in Aoe ioil paper, and lay them oq m 



bed of mou in a brotd flat buikct wHh a propei 
cover. 

Cherries and plums mar be packed in thia liv- 
ers, with paper and moss between each. 

Peaches, apricots, and the finer pluma, msy eseh 
be wrapped separately in vine or other leaves, or 
fine paper, and iiackecl in abundance of cotton, flu, 
fine moss, or aried short grass. Moss is spt to 
communicate its flavour to fine fruita, and to it 
short grass, if not thoroughly dried and sweetenel 
Cotton best preserves the bloom on peaches mmI 
plums. 

To preterve grapet. 

Where there are several buncties in one brandi, 
it may be cut off, leaving about 6 inches in lengA 
or more of the wood, according to the distsoee • 
between the-bunches, and a little on the outside of 
the fruit at each end; sea] both ends with comiiKn 
bottle wax, then hane them across a line in s (fay 
room, taking care to clip out, with a pair of scisttrs, 
any of the berries that beein to decay gr become 
mouldy, which, if left, would taint the otliers. Is 
this way grapes may be kept till February; bat if 
cut before the bunches are too ripe, thej maj be 
kept much longer. 

Grapes may be kept by packing them iajin 
(every bunch being first wrapped up in soft psper)i 
and covering ever^ layer with bran, well dried, 
laying a little of it in the bottom of the jar; then a 
layer of grapes, and so on, a layer of bran sod of 
^pes alternately, till the jar is filled: then shake 
It gently, and fill it to the top with bran, Uvin; 
some papier over it, and covering the top vitlkt 
bladder tied firmly on to exclude the air; thea put 
on the top or cover of the iar, observing that it Ais 
dose. These jars should be kept in a room where 
a fire can be kept in wet damp weather. 

French method of fr^erving grapei. 

Take a cask or barrel inaccessible to the exter- 
nal air, and put into it a layer of bran dried in an 
oven, or of ashes well dried and sifted. tJpon Uiis 
place a layer of bunches of grain's well cleaned, 
and gathered in the afternoon of a dry dav, before 
they are perfectly ripe. Proceed thus, with alter- 
nate layers of bran and grapes, till the barrel ii 
full, taking care that the grapes do not touch each 
other, ana to let the last layer be of bran; then 
close the barrel, so that tlie air may not be able to 
penetrate, which is an essential point. Grapei 
thus packed will keep 9 or even 12 months. To 
restore them to their freshness, cut the end of the 
stalk of each bunch of grai>es, and put that of 
white grapes into white wine, and that of bisek 
grapes into red wine, as flowers are put into wa^ 
ter to revive or to keep them fresh. 

To pack young treetfor exportation, 

Tlie long white moss of tiie marshes, sphagnan 
palustre, may be applied for this purpose. Squeeze 
out part of the moisture from the moss, and laT 
courses of it about 3 inches thick, interposed wits 
other courses of the trees, shortened in their 
branches and roots, stratum above stratum, till the 
box is filled; then let the whole be trodden down, 
and the lid properly secured. The trees wiU 
want no care, even during a voyage of 10 or 1^ 
months, the moss been retentive of nioistare, ao<^ 
appearing to possess an antiseptic propeity, whicV^ 
prevents fermentation or putrefaction. Vegetatio*^ 
will proceed during the time the trees remain it*'^ 
closed, shoots arising both from the branches u(>< * 
roots, which, however, are blanched and teiides''^ 
for want of light and air, to which the tivcs requir^ 
to be gradually inured. This moss is very comroo^ 
in most parts of Kurope and America. 

Practical directions to gardenerg. 

1. Perform every operation in the proper season^ 
\ ft. Perform cierf ov^tation In the best manner. 
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lliit if to be teqaired in part by praetiee, and 
artlj alio bj refleetion. For example, in dig)pn? 
rer a piece of ground, it it a common practice 
ilh alovent to throw the weeds and stones on the 
ii|; (ground, or on the adjoining alley or walk, with 
le intention of gathering them off afterwards. A 
etter way is to nave a wheel-barrow, or a large 
asket, in which to put the weeds and extraneous 
lattera, as they are picked out of the ground. 
ome persons, in planting or weeding, whether in 
le open air, or m hot nouses, throw down all 
>«<la, stones, and extraneous matters on the |>aths 
r allej-s, with a ^iew to pick them up, or sweep 
r rake them together afterwards: it is better to 
UTT a badlLet or other utensil, either common or 
ibdivided, in which to hold in one part the plants 
» be plaf ited, in another the extraneous matters, &cc. 

5. Complete efeiy part of an operation as you 
rooeed. 

4. Finish one job before beginning another. 

5. Id leaving off working at any job, leave the 
'ork and tools in an orderly manner. 

6b In leaving off work for the day, make a tem- 
orBffT finish, and carry the tools to the tool-house. 

7. In passing to and from the work, or on any 
oeasionf through any part of what is considered 
nder the charge of the gardener, keep a vigilant 
talk out for weeds, decayed leaves, or any other 
eformity, and remove them. 

8. In gathering a crop, remove at the Mune time 



the roots, leaves, stems, or whatever else is of no 
farther use, or may appear slovenly, decaying, or 
ofTensive. 

9. Let no crop of fruit, or herbaceous vegetables, 
go to waste on the spot. 

10. Cut down the flour stalks of all plants. 

11. Keep every part of what is under your care 
perfect in its kind. 

Attend in spring and autumn to walls and build- 
ings, and got them repaired, joiiittrd, glazed, and 
painted where wante<l. Attend at all times to 
machineg, implements, and tools, keeping them 
clean, sharp, and in perfect repair. See particu- 
larly that they are placed in their ]>roper situtitiona 
in the tool-house. House every im]iiement, uten- 
sil, or machine not in use, both in winter and sum- 
mer. Allow no blanks in edgings, rows, single 
specimens, drills, beds, and even where practica- 
ble, in broad-cast sown pieces. Keep edgings and 
edges cut to the utmost nicety. Keep the viapet 
of the wall trees filled with wood according to 
their kind, and let their training be in the first 
style of pei'ffclion. Keep all walks in i>erfuct 
form, whether raised or flat, free from weeds, dry, 
and well rolled. Keep all the lawns, by every 
means in your power, of a chise texture, and dark 
green velvet appearance. Keep water clear and 
tree from weeds, and let not ponds, lakes, or arli- 
ficial rivers, rise to the brim In wintv, nor sink 
veiy fiir under It in summer. 



C^mponsni parti of toiL 
la general the component parts of the soil, what- 
wr nay be the colour, are argil, sand, water, and 
ir; for into these original principles may all earths 
e reduced, however blended with api>arently fo- 
etga anbttances. Argil is the sofl and unctuous 
■rt of clay. The primitive earths, argil and 
■ad, eontun each, pertiaps in nearly equal degrees, 
be food of plants; out in their union the purposes 
f vegetation are most completely answered. The 
reeise quantities of each necessary to make this 
■ion pericct, and whether they ought to be equal, 
t ia neither veiy easy nor very material to ascer- 
sio, since that point is best determined in practice, 
rben the soil proves to be neither too stiff or ad- 
caive, from tne superabundance of clay, nor of 
oo loose and weak a texture, from an over quan- 
ity of mnd in its composition. The medium is 
usdonbtedly best; but an excess towards adhesion 
s obviously most aafe. A stiff or strong soil holds 
be water which falls upon it for a long time, and, 
wiag capable of much ploughing, is naturally well 
loaluleil lor carrying the most valuable arable 
traps. A liglit sod, or one of a texture feeble and 
eauly broken, is, on the contrary, soon exhausted 
by ■rstioQ, ai»d requires renovation by grass; or 
olbcrwise it cannot be cultivated to advantage. 
Tq tUMtin^tdth clayey tmU. 
A clayer soil, though distinguished by the colour 
vUcb it ^ars, namely black, white, yellow, and 




pulvierizcd, or placed in a state for bear- 



ing artificial crops of com or |^ss. Clay land it 
known by the following qualities, or properties: 

It holds water like a cup, and once wetted doet 
not soon dry. In like manner, when thoroughly 
dry, it is not soon wetted; if we except the varie- 
eties which have a thin surface, and are the worst 
of all to manage. In a dry summer, clay cracks, 
and shows a surface full ot small cliinks, or open- 
ings. If ploughed in a wet state, it sticks to the 
plough like mortar, and in a dry summer, the 
plough turns it up in great clo<ts, scarcely to be 
oroken or separated by the heaviest roller. 
'I\> manage tandy toiU. 

Soils of this description are managed with infi- 
nitely less tnwble, and at an expense greatly infe- 
rior to what clays require; but at the same time, 
the crops produced from them are generally of 
smaller value. There are many varieties of sjiid, 
however, as well as of clay; and in some parts of 
the country, tlie surface is little better than a bare 
barren sand, wlicrein artificial plants will not take 
root unless a dose of clay or goo<l earth is (n*cvi- 
ously administered. This is not tlie toil meant 
by the farmer when he spi-niks of sands. To S|)eak 
practically, the soil meant is one where sand is 
predominant, although there be several other 
earths in the mixture. From containing a great 
quantitY of sand, these soils are all loose and 
crumblmg, and never get into a cIcmI, even in the 
driest weather. This is the great article of distinc- 
tion betwixt sands and sand^ loams. A sandy loam, 
owing to the day that is in it, does not emmble 
down, or beoome loose like a real sand, but retains a 
degree of adhesion after wctiwsaw 4Tv^^^^Qft^w*.'«>aaii» 
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ftanding the qiuntily of sand that is mixed with 
it Perhaps a true sandj loam, incambent upon 
a sound subsoil, is the most valuable of all soils. 
Upon such, every kind ot' grain may be raised with 
ac^antage, and no soil is better calculated for tm> 
nips and grass. 

The real sands are not favourable to the growth 
of wheat, unless when preceded by clover, whicli 
binds the surface, and confers a temporary strength 
for sustaining that ^in. Much of the county of 
Norfolk is of this description; and it is well 
known that few districts of the kingdom yield a 
greater quantity of produce. Till Norfolk, how- 
ever, was invigorated by clay and marl, nearly one 
half of it was little better than waste; but by tlie 
success which accompanied the use of these aux- 
iliaries, a new soil was in a manner created; which, 
by a continuation of judicious management, has 
given a degree of fieime to the husbandry of that 
country, far surpassing that of other districts natu- 
rally more fertile. 

Gravelly soiU. 

The open porous nature of these soils disposes 
tiiem to imbibe moisture, and to nart with it with 
great facility: from the latter of which circumstan- 
ces they are subject to bum, as it is termed, in dry sea- 
sons. The main difference between gpravel and sand 
is, that the former ia-chiefly composed of small soil 
atones; though in some instances the ston^ are of a 
siliciousorflinty natui'e, and, in others, of the calca- 
reous or chalky. From these constitutional circum- 
stances arise the propriety of dec-jienin^gravelly soils 
by coats of marl or earth, and oi keeping them fresh 
by frequent returns of grass, and rei>eated appli- 
cations of manure. Gravelly soils, from the light- 
ness of ttieir texture, are not expensive or difficult 
in the means of cultivation. All the necessary 
business required for gravels may be earned for- 
ward with ease and expedition; and such soils are, 
in general, soon brought into a proper state for 
the reception of crojis. 

The constitulionai (jualities of gravels point out 
the propriety of ploughing them deep, so that the 
surface soil may be augniented, and greater room 
given to the growth of liie plants cultivated on 
Uicm. A sh^low-ploughed gravel can stand no 
excess of weallier, liowever enriched by manure. 
It is burnt up by a day or two of draught, and it is 
almost e<iually injured by an excessive fall of rain, 
unless the puu or firm bottom, which such soils 
easily gain, be freciueutly broken through by deep 
ploughing. 

Uses of different aoil». 

Clayey soib, when sufliciently enriched with 
manuivs, are natundly well qualified for carrying 
crops of wheat, oats, beans, and clover; but are 
not fitted f()rbarley» turnips, potatoes, &c. or even 
for being kept under for grass longer than one 
year. Such soils ought to be regularly summer- 
fallowed once iu sly, or at least once in eight years, 
even when they are comparatively in a clean state, 
as they contract a sourness and adhesion from wet 
ploughing, only to be removed by exposure to the 
sun and wind during the dry months of summer. 
Soils of this kind receive little benefit fi'om winter 
ploughing, unless so far as their surface is tliereby 
presented to the frost, which mellows and i*educes 
them in a manner infinitely superior to what could 
be accomplished by all the operations of man. 
Still they are not cleaned or made free of weeds by 
winter ploughing; and therefore this oi>eration can 
only be consideivd as n good means for procuring 
a seed-bed^ in whicli the seeds of the future cro)) 
may be sately deposited. Hence the necessity of 
cleaning clay soils during the summer months, and 
of hMviog always a large part of every clay farm 
aader. Mommer faiJow. All clayey soils rec^uini 
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great indastiy and care, as well u a eonndersbk 
portion of knowledge in dressing or management, 
to keep them in ^ood condition; yet whoi thdr 
natural toughness is got the better of, they alvsfi 
yield the heaviest and most abundaat eropa. One 
thing requisite for a clayey soil, is to keep it lidi 
and full of manure; a poor day being the nostoA- 
^teful of all soils, and hardly capable of reptr- 
ing the expense of labour, afler being worn (Mt 
and cxiiausted. A clayey soil also receives, eoiD- 
paratively, small benefit m>m grass; and when oaee 
allowed to get into a sterile condition, the mo«t 
active endeavours will with difficulty restore ferti* 
lity to it after the lapse of many years. 

Upon light soils, the case is very differenl- 
These flourish under the grass husbandry; snd 
bare summer fidlow is rarely required, be- 
cause they may- be cleaned and eropped in the 
same year, with that valuable esculent, tuniip. 
Upon light soils, however, wheat can sddom be 
extensively cultivated; nor can a crop be obtained 
of equal value, either in respect to quantity or 
quality, as on clay sand loams. The best method 
of procuring wheats on light lands, is to sow npoo 
a Clover stubble,, when the soil has got an artifietsl 
solidity of body and is thereby rendered capd)le 
of sustaining this grain till it arrives at maturity. 
The same observation ap]»lies to soils of a grsvel- 
ly nature; and upon both, barley is geoersllj 
found of as great benefit as wheat. 

Thin clays, and peat eatths, are more friendh 
to the growth of oats than of other grains, tboago 
in favourable seasons a heavy crop of wheat maj 
be obtained from a thin clav^ soil, when it hu 
been completely summer-fallowed, and enriched 
with dung. A firat application of calcareous ms- 
nure is generally accompanied with great adrso- 
tagc upon these' soils; but when once the effect 
of this application is over, it can hardly be repeat- 
ed a second time, unless the land lias been veiy 
cautiously managed after the first dressing. Nei- 
ther of these soils is friendly to grass, yet there i« 
a necessity of exercising this Rusbandry wHh them, 
because they are incapable of standing the [Aw^ 
more than a year or two in the course of a rotation. 

Wheat ought to be the predominant crop 
upon all the rich clays and strong loams, and that 
light soils of eveiy kind ai-c well qualified for tur- 
nips, barley, Sec. Upon the thin and moorish soils, 
oats roust necessarily preserve a prominent raok; 
and grass seeds may be cultivated upon every one 
of them, though wi»h different degrees of adwn- 
tage, according to the natural and artificial rich- 
ness of each soil, or to the qualities which it pos- 
sesses for encouraging the growth of clover, in the 
first instance, and preserving tlie roots of the plant 
afferwai*ds. 

Operation of tillage. 

Tillage is an operation whereby the soil is cither 
cleai*ed from noxious weeds, or prepared for re- 
ceiving tlie seeds of plants cultivated by the hiU' 
bandnian. When this operation is neglected, or 
even partially executed, the soil becomes foal« 
baiTcn, and unproductive; hence, upon arsble 
farms, tillage forms the prominent branch of woH^^ 
and, acconling to the perfection, or iraperfeclioo, 
with which it is executed, the crops ot the hi**" 
bandinan, whether of corn or grass, are in a gr*^^ 
measure regulated. 

Tillage, in the early ages, was performed *^ 
hand labour; but, in modern times, the plough ^ 
been the universal instrument used forexecuL^^ 
this necessaiy and important branch of rural w(f 
In no other way can large fields be turned or 
because the expense of digging with the spade, f- ^ 
only other method of turning over the groor^^ 
would much exceed any profit that can be reap^' 
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Ijlnr abore or below the lorface arc the 
nidable obstructioo to perfect tillage, 
rrouod, the work ii not only imperfectly 
out in many cases the implement is bro- 
;ces, and a considerable ^rtion of time 
i it is repaired, and put m order. The 
f stones, therefore, especially of such as 

the surface, ought to be a primary ob- 
every agriculturist; because a neglect 
id mar afterwards occasion him couside- 
and mconveniencc. 

n the ground, in other words, to lay it 
acilitates tillage exceedingly; for plough- 
t be performed with advantage where 
surface or subsoil is wet. 
Best mode oftiUa^, 
ly sure and certain way by which the soil 

or rendered free of weetfs, is by pluugh- 
! summer months, when the ground is 
*hen, by the influence of the sun and air, 
I may be destroyed with facility. SeU 
V other period is the soil much benefited 
ing, unless so far as a seed-bed is thus 
for the succeeding crop; and though the 
>r state of the ground, when these intcr- 
loughings are bestowed, is of importance 
\ of their utility, yet the radical process 
r fallow cannot, by any means, be alto- 
pensed with. Though, if the winter and 
•ughings are executed under favourable 
nces, and plenty of manure is at hand, it 
Jayed for a greater number of years tluin 
se practicable, if good husbandry is to 
ined. 

t summer fallow, or, which is the same 
bout working the n*uund in the summer 
erfect husbandry is unattainable on all 
•^Id soils, and upon ever}* variety incum- 
close or retentive bottom. 
y \\\^ land clean will always be a princi- 

iiilh every good furmiT; for if this is 
, in place uf curr>'ing rich crops of corn 
the ground will be exhausted by crops 
\\ hci*e land is foul, every operation 
dry must be proportionahly non-cffoc- 
;von the manures applied will, in a great 
be lost. 

•e^sity of summer fallow depends great- 
e n:tl*ire and qiudity uf the noil; as, U|><)n 
!«, .1 rt'jHrtilion of this practice is less tiv- 
'•»Hiin'd than upon otliers. Wherever 
iiK-tiiiiheiit upon elay or till, it is more 

'j^'X r>ul, than when incumbent upon a 
\\\ h'lttoin; l>f*sidr^, wet Miils, from be- 
leii ill » inter, contract a stilfnesH which 
z pusturr of artincial planti, mid preventH 

1 ruceiviiig sntTicieiit nouriiihnient. When 
fry gmvelly butt>)ni gets foul, it may ea- 
caned t^ithout a plain summer fallow; 
% such as turnips, hue. may l>e substitn- 
jilace, which, when drilled at pro|>er in- 
mit of being pluughe<l as often as neoeji- 
rvas wet soils, which are naturally unfit 
ng «iu'h crftps, must be cleaned and 
ito grxxl order, by fre(|Uent plougfiings 
• ingh during the summer months. 

To Ofuliul afuilov. 
II clayey soils (and upon such only is 
e summer fallow nece»!»ary), the first 
ought to be given during the winter 
r as early in the spring as possible; which 
(Hnote» the rotting of the swuitl and stub- 
s sliould be done by gathering up the 
ieh both lays the grouml dry, and rips 
rows. As suiin wi seed-time is over, the 
ikl be eloveo down, preparatory to cniss 
' after ly'tog a juiojicr tifoe, shrHUd 



be harrowed and rolled repeatedly, and ettrj ^^- 
ticle of quickens that the harrows have brooght 
above, should be carefully picked off with the hand. 
It is then proper to ridge or gather it op inunedi- 
ately, which both lays the land in proper eondi- 
dilion for meeting bid weather, and opens up 
any fast land that may have been misaea in the 
furrows when the cross ploughing was given. After 
this, harrow, roll and pither the root weeds again; 
and continue so doing till the field Is perlbetly cleaib 
'Jo prepare the grwna. 

The above object is most completely aeoom- 
plished, when the ground is ploughed deep and 
equal, while the bottom of the turrow immediateljr 
above the subsoil is perfectly loosened, and turned 
equally over with the part which constitutes the 
surface. In manv places, these properties are alto- 
gether neglecteft, the ground beine ploughed in a 
shallow way, while the bottom of the ploogbed 
land remains something like the teeth of a saar, 
having the -under part of the furrow untouehed, 
and consequently not removed by the action of the 
plough. vVhile tliese things are suffered, the ob- 
ject of tillage is only partially gained. The fi>od of 
plants can only be imperfectly procared; and the 
ground is drenched and injured by wetness; these 
ridges, or pieces of land, which are not eat, pre- 
venting a descent of tlte moisture from above to 
the open furrows left for carrying it off. Where 
tlie seed-bed is prepared by one ploaghing^ the 
greatest care ought to be used in having it eloselj 
and eiMudly performed. When two are given, thejr 
should be in opposite directions, so that any firm 
land left in the first may be out up in the seeond 
ploughing. It is not profitable to plough twieeone 
way, if it ean be safely avoided. 

Another important point towards [Hrocarltt|^ 
good tillage, is never to plough the land when in a 
wet state; l>eeause encouragement is thus given to 
the growth of weeds, while a sourness and adhesion 
is communicated to the ground, which is rarelr 

f^ot the better of till the operations of a summer fid- 
ow are again repeated. 

All soils ought not to be wrouglit, or ploughed, 
in (MIC iiiaiiner. Each kind has its i>articular and 
appropriate qualities; and, tlieivforc, each requires 
a particular and appropriate mode of tillage. Plough- 
ing, which is the capital oi>eration uf husbaudrr, 
ou*;ht,on these accounts, to be adininisteivd accoro- 
in^ to the naluiv of the soil w hich is to be opeivted 
upon, and not executed a^reeablv to one fixed and 
determined principle. On Mrt»itg clitys and loams, 
and on rich gravels and deep Muds, the plough ought 
to g<) as deep »b the eutlle aiv able to w ork it; where- 
as, on thin clavM and barren sandH tlie benefit of deep 
piougltin]^ is very questionable; especiidly when 
such are incuiubeiit on a till bottom, or where the 
subsoil is of a yellow.<K'hre nature; such, wlien 
tiirneil up, being little better than |»oison to the 
Hurfuce, unless highly iinpivgnatetl with alluvial 
compost, the effect ot' which ex|iels the Itoisoooas 
substance contained in this kind of subsoil, and 
gives a fertility to tlie whole mass, more decisivelj 
)HTinanent, tliaii w«mld follow a heasy applieatioQ 
of the best nkten dung. 
'l\eti iett of pluHgtu ret/tdrcd fir perfect tUtage* 
On clayev Miiln, where the ridges must be eoosi- 
dei*ed aeclivated, so that tlie ground roaj be pre- 
S4Tved in soiiiething like a dry condition, the 
plougli, useil tor tillagi'; ought to liave a moold- 
board coiisideraliy w ider strt than is required for 
ligfit soils, in onh-r that the furrow may be eloae 
cut below, and duly tunied over. This method of 
constnicting the plough necesMrily makes a hea- 
vier draught than wmild be the ease were the 
moiild.b<iar«V vl»r«^ AVtC«t«\\V\v^\Vww^\V v^ — * 
Millic&eul >MOKk \m ^iBfceA^ui* ^•wMavj 
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itroeting the irapleroent in the way mentioned, is 
abfolute and indispensable.. The plough to be used 
on Itg^ht soils, or on all soils that admit of what is 
technically called crown and turrow ploughing, may 
be made much straighter below, and yet he capa- 
ble of executing the work in a perfect manner. On 
every farm, consisting of mixed soils, two sets of 
ploughs ought to be kept, otherwise proper work 
cannot be informed. All land ought to be plough- 
ed with a shoulder, and tlte advantages of plough- 
ing in this way are, that, if ploughed before winter, 
the surface is enabled to resist the winter rains, 
and afterwards present a face, on which the har- 
rows can make a projier impression, when the 
■eed process is to oe executed. This deserves 
particular attention when old grass fields are 
oroken up; as, by neglecting it, the harrows often ; 
are unable to cover the seed. It is perfectly prac« > 
tieable to plough land with a tolerably broad fur- 
row, say 10, 11, or 12 inches, and yet to plough it 
elean, provided the implement used is properly I 
constructed; but, then, care must be taken tliat the 
furrow be df proportionate deepness, otherwise it 
will be laid on its back, instead of being deposited 
at an angle proper for undergoing the harrowing 
prooeu. 

Implement* of husbandry. 

No country in the world is better provided with 
implements for executing^ rural labour than Great 
Britain; and to this superiority may, in some mea- 
sure, be attributed the increased and increasing 
perfection of agriculture over the whole island. 
We have ploughs of all the different kinds that ever 
were constructed: as for wheel carriages, the va- 
riety is immense; whilst harrows, and other com- 
mon implements, of various constructions and 
dimensions, are equally numerous. But it is in 
the articles more properly allied to machinery, 
that the superiority of British iniral implements is 
most conspicuous. Drills for sowing grain and 
small seeds witli regularity, have been constructed 
upon scientific principles; and machines for sepa- 
i^^'ig grain from straw, have been invented, and 
brought to a degree of perfection which few people 
expected, when these machines were first intro- 
duced. 

Mr SmaWa improi^ed Rotherham plough. 

The sock, or share, is made with a fin, or fea- 
ther, whereby the firm earth at the bottom of tlie 
furrow is cut more completely than was practica- 
ble by the sock of the old ploughs, whicii acted 
more in the way of mining and forcing than cut- 
tina; and removing the earth with facility or ease; 
and the mould-boai<d beiiie of cast metal, may be 
set wider or closer according to the nature ot the 
soil on which the plough is to be used, or the 
height of the ridges that are to be ploughed. This 
implement is, therefore, the best constructed swing 
plough in the island; and by means of it a man aiin 
two horses will,>with all case, plough an English 
acre per day, except in particular seasons, when 
the soil, from drought, has become hard and obsti- 
nate. 

No kind of plough will cut the furrow so clean, 
or turn it so nicely over for receiving benefit from 
the atmosphere, and efllcct from the hari'owing 
process; and, what is of greater importance, none 
are more easily drawn, taking into account tiie 
quality of work that is performed, than the one of 
which we are now speaking. A great deal of its 
utility is determined by the strength of the animals 
employed in the draught; by the dexterity of the 
roan to whom the management is committed; and 
brthe order and condition in which the coulterand 
anare are preserved; for the best constructed im- 
plemeat will mnke bad work, when strength 
Mad dexttritf an wuDiing iu tho uperulor. l\u\,'\ 



under a parity of cireumitaneet, it nay be aflBrm- 
ed, that the swing plough, broaeht into pnctie^ 
and afterwards improved by Mr Small, is 6ct» 
for executing work to a better purpoae, ktna nj 
other of the numerous varietiei of tnat im^emesl 
employed in the several districts of Great Britsia. 
The mould-board, as the sheath or head, is bov 
generally made of cast iron. 

It is now universal over Seotland, and periaps, 
were it better known in England, it might oooeto 
displace the complicated ploughs, with wberisaad 
other trumpery, with which agriculture there list 
present incumbered; as it is not apt to be pot oat 
of order, but, simple in the construetioo, aad e^ 
fective in operation, it is adapted to almost efoy 
situation. The chain, connected with the muzzle, 
by which it is drawn, fixed as far back as the coul- 
ter, is not essentia] to its formation, serving merely 
to strengthen the beam, which may be made 
stronger of itself at less expense, while the tillage 
is as accurately performed with ploughs that hate 
none. The price is from 50f. to 6Cls. 
Veitch^9 imjfroved pUntgh», 

Mr James Veitch, ot Inchboinny near Jedbanh, 
an ingenious artizan, has made very eonsidersole 
improvements on theplou^, of which he gives the 
following account:—" It is well known to erenr 
practical farmer, that land, when property irfoagfied, • 
must be removed from a horizontal position, sod 
twisted over to a certain angle, so that it msy be 
left in that inclining state, one furrow leaninsupoa 
another, till the whole field be completely luoagb- 
ed. The depth and width of the Iuitov which ii 
most approved of by farmers, and eommonlT to be 
met with in the best ploughed fields, are in the pro- 
portion of two to three; or if the furrow be two 
feet deep, it must be three wide, and left in so 
inclining jposition from 45 deg. to 46 d^. 

*< Mr amall's plough is by far the best knovn 
in this country; but the perpendicular posttioo of 
the sheath, and the too sudden twist of the sock 
and mould-board, together with the mould-board 
not being a proper curve with respect to the different 
resistance tnat the sock and mould-board will meet 
with in ploughing stiff land, render it, in many re- 
spects, not so perfect an instrument as could be 
wi shod for. As the sock and fore part of the mould- 
board, entering first into the stiff land, meet with 
the greatest resistance, and consequently must wear 
soonest, to remedy this, I beg^n at the point of the 
sock, and bring it a great way fartlier forward tbsn 
that of Small's, and by this means give it a more 
oblique position; which diminislies tlie angle of the 
funtiw's ascension from the horizontal to the ver> 
tical position. The more this angle is diminished, 
where it meets with the greatest resistance, the 
less apt will the plough be to tilt out of the land; 
and the nearer to tlie perpendicular the sheath sad 
sock are wiili respect to the sole of the plough, 
the less hold will it take of the land; and it will be 
more apt to start out. If tlie point of the stock be 
not made to project a great way below the pUne 
of the sole, or point downwards toward the bottom 
of the furrow, the ploughs that are made in tlii> 
fashion grind away the i>oint of the sock belo«; 
and, as this point is so nmch inclined, and remove<i 
from a parallel position with respect to the sole oC 
tlie plough, it increases tlie friction to that p»rt> 




admit; and, as the furrows are laid parallel on ^^^ 
another, 1 have formed the sock, and that part ^ ^ 
the mould-lward (where the furrow, by twist^ "*** 
over, is brought to the perpendicular), by cuttL-^*^ 
uwny the mould-board imtiern, in nandlel Wtm 
fvuiulUc aole uf tli« plough to the top of 
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rd( and, bj (heie means, I both procure ' 
DOtion tor the plough, and also diminish 
, bj diminishing the angle, and. conse- 
ider it easier drawn, and less apt to 
irrow. 

framing of this plough, 1 have propor- 
part to another, so that all parts of it 
alike; the iron work is fixed on the 
ply, and at the same time perfectly se- 
ve likewise made a spring steel yard, 
ie the difference of drau^it between 
3Ugfa and the one which I have con- 



hfor cleamnar beant and tumipt, 

he improved Kotherham plough, now in 

;, and worked by two horses, another 

constructed upon the same principles, 
Icr dimensions, and considerably liglit- 
for cleaning btMins, potatoes, and tur- 
B plough, wrought by one horse, does 
IS completely. It is of advantage to put 
•late iron betwixt the coulter and sheath 
St the loose earth may not fall through 
''(Ring plants. A horse shoe, called a 
also usc<l to clean drilled crops on light 
is very efficacious when annual weeds 
destroyed; but when quicken or other 
are in the ground, a dee^ier furrow is 
lid in that case tlie liglit Rotherham fur^ 
i% necessary. 

'he wuvtn-aal towing machine, 
Jiinc, whether made to be worked by 
n by a horse, or fixed to a plough, and 
t, is extremely simple in its construe- 
3t liable to be' put out of order; as there 
novement to direct the whole. It will 
, barley, oats, r}'c, clover, coleseed, 

caiuiry, i*a|>e, turnip; besides a great 
Kher kinds uf grain and seeds, broad- 
an accuracy hitherto unknown. It is 
fttl when fixed to a plough; it will then 
e extensive variety of g^in, pulse, and 
•ugh every gradation, with regard to 
id deliver each kind with greater regu- 

any drill plough whatever, 
naiiy oUier valuable and peculiar pro- 
vill not only sow in tlie broad-cast way, 
St singular exactness, but save the ex- 
seeds-mau;the seed being sown (eitlier 
ider furrow at pleasure,) and the land 
t tlie same operation, 
advantage attending the use of this ma- 
at the wind can have no effect on the 
he seed. 

hine, wlirn made to be dsefl witliout a 
1 to be drawn by a horse, may he of 
mgtlis. The upfier |Nirt contains the 
om which the grain or seed descends 
)iits. The several s^iouts all rest upiin 
ti han|g;s and plays freely by two diagonal 

a trigger, fixed to this bar, bears a 
I: this living fixed on the axle, occasions 
ad continued motion, or jogging of the 
:ker or slowrr in pro]iortion to the space 

sowing with it drives. At the bottom 
hine is placed an aprmi or shelf, in a 
itioii, and the com or seed, by falling 
im tlie s^iouts above, is scattered about 
reetion. 

the com f>r wrrA in drills, there are 
pouta, which are fixe<l on, or taken oft' 
, to dinrct the seed fix»in tlie upper S[Kiut 
WB of the funvw. 

iiarrtrw*. 
awfieial impleineuts are of various sizes 
lioBai bat tlie Iuutuw most commooly 
nM of 6mr buUt, miih cruM-morliic'U 



sheaths, each bull containing five teeth, of from 
five to seven inches in length below the bulls, the 
longest being placed forwards. Harrows of this 
kind, drawn by one horse, are generally used on 
most iiirm^ for all purposes, though on othen large 
brake-harrows, consisting of five bulls, each con- 
taining six teeth, and worked by two horses, are 
employed during ihc fallow process, and for redoo- 
ing rougli land. Some of these brake-bkrrows are 
constructed with joints, so as to bend and aoeom- 
mo<late their shape to the curvature of ridges. A 
small harrow, with short teeth, is also used for 
covering grass seeds, thougli we have rarely seen 
any detriment from putting grass seeds as deep into 
tlie ground as the teeth of ordinary sized harrows 
are capable of going. 

The be»t method* of harrowing. 

When employed to reduce a strong obdurate 
soil, not more than two harrows should be yoked 
together, because they are apt to ride and tumble ' 
upon each other, and tlius impede the work, and 
execute it im{>er>ectly. On rough soils, harrows 
ouglit to be driven as fast as the horses can walk; 
beciiiise their effect is in direct proportion to the 
degree of velocity with which they are driven. In 
ordinary cases, and in every case where harrowing 
is meant for covering the seed, three harrows are 
the best yoke, because they fill up the ground more 
eflTectually, and leave fewer vacancies, thiui when 
a smaller number is employed. The harrow- 
man's attention, at the seed process, should be 
constantly directed to prevent these implements 
from riding upon each other, and to keep them 
clear of every impediment from stones, lumps of 
earth, or clods, and quickens or grass roots; for 
any of these prevents the implement from work- 
ing witli perfection, and causes a mark or trail 
u|KNi the surface, always unpleasing to the eye, and 
generally detrimental to the braird or vegetation 
of the seed. Harrowing is usually given in dif- 
ferent directions, first in length, then across, and 
finally in length as at first Careful husbandmen 
study, in the finishing part of the process, to have 
the narrows drawn in a straiglit line, without wf- 
fering tlie horses to go in a zig zag manner, and 
are also attentive that tlie horses enter fairly upon 
the ridge, without making a curve at the outset. 
In some instances, an excess of harrowing hai 
been found very pnjudicial to the succeeding crop; 
but it is always necessary to give so much as to 
break the furrow, and level the surfiuse, otherwise 
the oiieratioii is imperfectly performed. 

HoUen, 

The roller is an implement fnrquently used for 
smoothing tlie surface of land when in tillage, es- 
peciallv when Uie processes of summer fallow are 
^ing forward. Several kinds of rollers are used 
111 Britain. Some are made of stone, others of 
wood, according to the nature of the operation in- 
tended to be performed. Tlie only material dif^ 
ferenee in rollers is their weight; but it should be 
attended to, when a roller is made of large diame- 
ter, that iu weight ought to be the greater; for In 
pro|>ortion to tlie largeness of its diameter, will be 
the extent of surface ufion whioli the roller rests. 
The weiglit of a roller ought tlierefore to be in 
proi>ortion to iU diameter, otherwise itacfleet will 
be pniportionably diminished. 

llolliiig, however, is a modem improfement, 
and used for different puqioses. In the first pUee» 
it is of great advantage to roll young graases after 
tlie gixMuid is stoned, because the seyUic ean then be 
placed nearer tlic surface, and the crop cut more 
etiuallv than when tlie o|ienition is neglected, 
ddly, Lmd on which turui\^ ase \& ]bA tniftynaiA 
can rareW Vms loai^ie liwe «««^ V\>4w«a. J^^J^ 
Ikcalwl ^iic a t\MA vm^isMaX. KsaA Vft.i*'^^ 
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proeets of mmmer (allow, upon itrong loils. It 
maeh ndvaneed hv roUine, oeoauae, without its aid, 
the large and obdurate clodi cannot be reduced, or 
«oaoh-g^s8 eradicated. From these circumstances 
h will readil]r appear, that rollers of Tarious sizes 
And dimensions are required on every farm, for 
sooomplishing different purposes. Wooden rollers, 
drawn bj one horse, answer very well for grass and 
turnip Ifuid; but massy stone rollers, drawn either 
by two or three horses, are absolutely necessary 
oo clay soils. 

It is obvious, that when a large field is to be 
rolled, a number of rollers ought at once to be set 
at woric, otherwise an opportunity may be lost, 
never to be regained. The deficiency is most con- 
■piouous, when barley is taken afler turnips in a 
dry season. From poaching the ground with carts, 
in order to carry off the crop, and even by the 
treading of sheep, a degree of^ stiffness is contract- 
ed, which requires the use of the roller before grass 
feeds can be sown. 

On all oceasions it is most beneficial to roll 
across, because, when going in length, the imple- 
ment is of small benefit to the furrows, the slight- 
est acclivation of the ridges preventing tlie work 
fi*om being equally performed. The expedition 
which takes place when rollers arc used, compared 
with the tedious and expensive process of break- 
ing clods with malls, foriiu>rly the general custom, 
auflloiently proves the importance of these imple- 
ments, though it deserves to be remarked, that, 
Yhen rolling is bestowed upon a spring-sown field, 
harrowing it after wMi'ds is of greut advantage. Ry 
harrowing when the clods are reduced, the eaith 
stands the effects of rain better afterwards, and 
does not consolidate so firmly us when that process 
is neglected. 

TTitf thrashing machine. 

The thrashing mauhine is the most valuable im- 
plement in the farmer^s possession, and one which 
adds more to the general produce of the country, 
than any invention hithetlo devised. The saving 
of manual labour, thereby obl;iined, is almost in- 
calculable; while the work is performed in a much 
more (lerfect manner tlian was formerly practica- 
ble, even when the utmost care and exertion were 
bestowed. In fact, had not tlietlirasliing machine 
been invented, it is haixlly possible to conceive 
what would have been the rate of expense of 
thrashing, or even whether a sufficient number of 
hands could, at any rate of expense, have been ob- 
tained for thrashing the gr.iin of the country. 

Since the erection of tills luacliine, Mr Meikle 
has progi-essivoly intro<luce(] a variety of improve- 
ments, all tending to simplify the Inbour, and to 
augment the qunntilv of the work performed. 
When first erected, tliough the corn was equally 
well seiMrated from the straw, yet as the whole of 
the straw, cliaff, and corn, were indiscriminately 
thrown into a confused heap, tiie work could only, 
with propriety, be considered as half executed. 
Bv the addition of rakes, or shakers, and two pair 
of fanners, all driven by the same machinery, the 
different processes of thrashing, shaking, and win- 
nowing, are now all at once performed, and tlie 
com immediately pre^Mred for the public market. 
Wlien it is added, that the quantity of com gained 
from the 8ui)erior powers of the machine is fully 
equal to a twentieth pari of the crop, and that, in 
some cases, Uic expense of tlirashing and cleaning 
the com is considerably less than what was for- 
merly |Miid for cleaning it alone, the immense sav- 
ings arising from the invention will at onoa be 
seen. 

The expense of horse labour, from the inoretsed 

ntlae of the animal, and tiie charge of his keeping, 

b^iof MO object of great importance, it it recent 



mended that, apon all .sizeable faraui (bn b to 
say, where two hundred acres, or upwards, of con 
are sown, the machine should be wnmht or wisd^ 
unless where local circumstanees arodtheeaD- 
veniency of water. 

Where coals are plenty and cheap, steam ny 
be advantageously used for working tJie maahiK. 
A respectable farmer, in the coanty of East L^ 
thian, works his machine in this waj; and, baB| 
situated in the neighbourhood of a eolliay, he is 
enabled to Uirash his grain at a trifling ezpeaKi 
Method of treading' com in Virginia. 

In Vii^inia and other countries wheat is troddca 
out by horses, nearly in the same way as it wu 
formerly done in Palestine by oxen. 

The treading floors are generally from 60 to 100 
feet diameter; but the larger their diameter it, so 
much easier is the work to the horses. The tnek, 
or pa(h, on which the sheaves are laid, and oa 
which the horses walk, is from IS to !24 feet vide, 
or more. Tlie floors are commonly enclosed \fj 
fences; and tlie horses are generally driven betweea 
them promiscuously and loose, each pressing to be 
foremo^ so tliat fresh air may be obtained,— 
biting, jostling, and kicking each other with the 
greatest fury. The labour in tliis way is extrenelj 
severe. Upon some small floors a eentre-stiek is 
placed, to which hangs a rope, or a pole and swivel, 
and four or five horses being fastened togedier, 
travel round upon the sheaves with the almost r^ 
gularity. Previoushr to laying down the wboft 
sheaves, the state of'^the air, and the probability 
of its continuing dry through the dav, is fully eoa- 
sidered. If they re'solve to tread, the morniog ii 
suffered to pass away till the dew is removed. A 
row of sheaves is first laid upon the floors with the 
heads and butts in a line across the tract of it, si 
a bolster for receiving other sheaves; Mid tbiese 
sheaves range with the path, or circle, the butts 
resting on the floor. Other sheaves are ran^ is 
like manner, with the heads raised on the fonner, 
till the whole floor is filled, when it appears to be 
filled with nothing but ears of wheat, sloping s 
little upwards. Upon laying down each sheaf, the 
band thereof is cut with a knife. A west wind is 
always desirable while treadins is going on, ss 
when wind is from the eastward, dampness gcoe- 
rtUly prevails. 

In some instances, twcntv-four horses arc form- 
ed at some distance from the floor into four ranks; 
and when tlie floor is ready laid, the word is given 
to advance. For the sake of order and r^ular 
work, a boy mounted on one of the foremost burses 
advances in a walk with the whole rank haltered 
or tied logctlier, and enters upon the bed of wheat, 
walking the horses slowly over it; another rank is 
ordered to follow us soon as tlic first is supposed 
to have obtained a distance e^jual to a fourth part 
of the circumference of the bed, and in tiie same 
inanner the otlier i*anks proceed. They are for- 
bidden to go past a walk, till tliey have proceeded 
5 or 6 rounds, when the word is given to move al 
a sober trot, and to keep their ranks at u full dis- 
tance from each other, regularity and deliberate 
movement being neeessary for preventing confu- 
sion. The gentle trot is continued till it may be 
supposed the horses have travelled 8 or 9 miles, 
which is the extent of their first journey; they are 
then led off to be foddered and watereil, when the 
trodden light straw is taken oflT as deep as tlic place 
where the sheaves lie close, and are but paitially 
bruised. 

As soon as this first straw is removed, one-third 
of the width of the bed is turucd over on the other 
two-thirds from the inner side or circle of the bed, 
which narrows the neck of tlie next journey. The 
\\ Vkorses tse a:|gaitk\e^ ou, >kcA\x\A oat their aaooud 
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mrnej, till the itrtv be clcsr of wheat The 
Iter put of the bed is tlien tarned apon tlie mid- 
c fftftrt, when the horses take another journey. 
lie loose straw being then taken off, the whole 
•maining bed is tamed up from the floor, and 
imken with forks, and handles of rakes, after 
hich the horses give another tread, which finishes 
le work. The grain is then shoved up from the 
Mir with the heads of rakes turned downwards, 
m1 mU into heaps of a conical form, in which 
tuation it often remains cx[K>scd to the weather 
»r aeveral days. The correct American agricul- 
irists, however, have houses adjoining to the 
esMling floor, where the grain is de|><)sitcd till it 
. cleait^ from the chaff and ofTul; though as most 
r tbem continue treading, if the weather be fa- 
larable, till tlie whole crop is separated from the 
rawy it is pretty obvious that the grain stands a 
Niaidenble eliance of being damaged before tlic 
•vera! processes are concluded. 

Faimert. 
If thrashing macliincs arc of much advantage to 
le public, by seiiarating com completely from the 
vaw, the intnxluction of fanners, or the machine 

fvhieh com is cleaned from chaff, and all sorts 
olTml, may, vithiustice, be considered as pio- 
ortioikally of equal benefit to the practical agri- 
aliurisL 

Sioee thrashing machines were introduce<>, fan- 
era almost in every case are annexed to tbem, and 
I aDroe instances, where powerful machines aix* 
■cd, fitted internally with suitable riddles, it is 
erleelly practicable to measure and market the 
rain immediately as it comes from the macliiue. 

Jilanuret. 

The term manure is applie<l indiicriroinatcly to 
D sabstances, which arc known from experience 
ilhcr to enrich the different soils, or contribute 
s any other way to render them more favourable 
) vegetation. 

Id an a^cultural point of view, the subject of 
lanurea is of the nrst magnitude. To correct 
rhat is hurtful to vegetation in the difTorent soils, 
nd to restore what is lost- by exhausting crops, 
re opevations in agriculture which may be com- 
ared to tlie curing of diseases in the animal body, 
r aapplviiig t\w. wiiste occasioned by labour. 
^o tmtrui^e dung upofi light landt. 

Fat soils of this description, >»here turnips are 
ikcn as a first crop, dung can lianlly be too well 
««pared; because tlie nature of the crop, to which 
I it appli<:<l, renders n complete incor^ioration 
rkh toe ground abstiluteiy nccessar}*; without 
rhich the young plants might be stancfl at their 
cry cntrauce into life. In the best farmed Kn- 
UA counties, dung is often kept more tlian ayear, 
a onlcr tliat it may be |H;rtVxtlv rotted. 

la gvnrral titere is not much difTtrulty in prr|iar- 
i( dung u|»on turnip farms; because, in the driest 
eatoo, from the luUure of the food used, such a 
oaatity of li(|uid imis«.*s fmm the animals, as to 
resent Iniming, provincially fire-fan};iug, the 
realeac obsucle to the rotting of dung tlrnt can be 
iperiraccd. If tuniip dung is rt^guUriy removed, 
** It is proiirrly mixed with the horse litter, and 
Cfacr excrement 1 1 ious matter accumulated U[»on 
|e firm, it will be fo«in«l an eaij ta»k to prt- iiare 
U that is maile by Ui** mifldle of*^ April, at which 
ime the fold-yard sliould be deari'd. Wliat is 
roduccd after that time sliould be store<l up se|ia- 
Mriy. receive waterings it the weather is dry, and 
e i r aeai cd for clovrr-stubbles, ur other fields that 
ne lobe dunged in autumn. 

The middle of April is a good time for clearing 
m Md-yard; but this does not prevent tlie work 
ially forward through the winier, 
fljppartiuif fief oeeiir. 
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When driven out of the fold-yard, the dang 
should be laid up in a regular heap or pile, not 
exceeding six quarters, or four feet and a half in 
height; and care should be taken not to put either 
horse or cart upon it, which is easily avoided by 
backing the cart to the pile, and laying the dung 
compactly together with a gfrape or fork. It is 
also useful to face up the extremities with earth, 
which keeps in the moisture, and prevents tlie sun 
and wind from doing injury. Perhaps a small 
quantity of earth strewed upon the top mi^ht also 
prove useful. Dung, when managed lu ilus man- 
ner, generally ferments ver}' rapidly; but if it is 
discovered to be in a hiickward state, a complete 
turn over, about the 1st of Mav, when the weather 
becomes warm, will quicken t)ie process; and the 
better it is shaken asunder, the sooner will the ob- 
ject in view be accomplished. 

A secluded spot of ground, not much exposed to 
wind, and perfectly secure fi-oin being floated with 
water, ought always to be chosen for the site of 
such piles or heaps. If the field to which it is to 
l»e aiqdicd is at hand, a little aAer-trouble may be 
saved hy deiK>8iting it tlieit; in the first instance. 
Hut it is found most convenient to n'serve a piece of 
pjound adjacent to the ImnieHtead for this pur|K>se. 
There it is always under the farmer's eye, and a 
gre-ater quantity can he moved in a shorter time 
than when the'situution in inoriMlistant. Besides, 
in wet weather (and this is gt>nerally the time cho- 
sen for such an oiMrration^, the roads are not only 
cut up by driving; to a uiKtance, but tlie field on 
which the heap is made, may be iioached and in- 
jured considerably. 

(/pon heavy landt. 

Upon clay soils, M-hert; wheat forms a principal 
part of the crop, when* great quantities of beans are 
cultivated, and few turnips sown, unless for the use 
of milch cows, the rotting of dung is not only a 
troublesome hut an ex|K'nsive affair. Inde{>eDdent 
of what is consumed by the onlinary farm stock, 
the overplus of the straw must, somehow or other, 
be rotted, by lean cattle kept in the fold-yartl, who 
either receive the straw in racks, or have it thrown 
across the yard, to l>e eatrn and trodden down br 
them. Acconling to this mode of consumption, it 
is evident that a still greater necessity arises for a 
fretiuent removal of this unmade dung; otherwise, 
from the trampling of beasts, and the UMial want of 
moisture, it would cotnpn-ss so much as altogether 
to prevent putrefaction. To pre[)are dung sufll- 
ciently upon farms of this description, is at all 
times an arduous tusk, hut scarcely practicable in 
dr^ s(*asons; tor if it once gets burnt (fire-faiigedy, 
it IS almost physit-aHy inipoMilile to bring it into a 
suitable state of preparation afterwards; and, at all 
events, its virtues are tliereby considerably dimin- 
ished. 

Straw flung out in consideralde i>ortioiis to the 
fold-yard, after be iof; com pn'^Sfd bv the trampling 
of cattl**, becimtes rather like a Mell-jtacked stack, 
than a mass of dung in a pt-«|iaratory state. The 
small quantity of watci and dung iniide bv tlie ani- 
mals is barely Huflii'ietil to cause u slight iermenta- 
tion; and this slight fi-rinentaticm, when tlie heap 
gets into a compressed stale, is sure to bring on 
nre*-fang, as already said, after « hich, its original 
powers can rarely be restore'd. To prevent such 
an injury, no measure can In> so successfully used, 
as a fre<|uent removal of this uniimde dung, espe- 
cially if the weather is wet at the time. It |»eople 
can stand out to work, their cannot be too much 
wetm*ss while executing this oiieration; furthers 
is always such a quantity of tlie straw that haa not 
pasK**! through the entrails of tWe CAlL^^wsrc^Artx 
It almoit im\^uA\i\e \u «\o Wyirj « Va ^Saa %t*. Vai^ 
■Unite, by an cuc«a oC moiisiMx^. ^^ ^ ^ 
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It IS therefore reeoinmended, upon eveiy elay- 
laod farm, especially those of eonsiderable size, 
that the fold-jard be frequently cleared; and that 
the greatest care be taken to mix the stable or 
horse^ung in a regular way with what is gathered 
in the fold-yard, or made by other animals, in 
order that a gradual heat or fermcnUtion may be 
•peedily produced. Where the materials are of 
the sorts now described, (tliat is, a small quantity 
of dung, or excrementitious matter, and a larro 
■tore of unrotteo straw, only partially moistened), 
no damage can ensue from putting horses and carls 
Boon tlie lieap; nay, a positive benefit will be gain- 
ea from this slight compression. 

The heap or pile, in the ease of turnip dung, 
should be formed in a secluded spot, if such can be 
got at hand; because the less it is exposed to the 
influence of the sun and wind, so much faster will 
fermentation proceed. It should be constructed on 
a broad basis, which lessens the bounds of tlie ex- 
tremities; and separate heaps are necessair, so that 
too much may not be deposited at once. ISy shift- 
ing the scene freauently, and allowing each cover- 
ing or coat to settle andf ferment, before laying on 
any more, the roost happy effects will follow, and 
these heaps (at least all such as are completed be- 
fore the first of May], may reasonably be expected 
to be in a fit condition for applying to the summer 
fallow fields, in the end of Julyi or first of August. 
If the external paits get dry at rniy time during the 

J>rocess, it will be proper to water them thoruugh- 
y, and in many cases to turn over tlie heap com- 
pletely. It may be added, that much benefit has 
oeen experienced from laying a tliick coating of 
snow upon such heaps, as, by the gradual melting 
thereof, the whole moisture is absorbed, and a 
strong fermentation immediately follows. 

Upon large farms, where tlie management of 
manure is sufficiently understood and practised, it 
is an important matter to have dunghills of all 
ages, and I'cady for use whenever the situation of 
a field calls for ^ restorative. No method of ap- 
plication to clay soils, however, is so beneficial as 
during the year of summer fallow, though in such 
situations, a greater stock of manure is often ga- 
thered than is required for the fields under this 
process. 

As to the proper quantity of dung to be used, 
no greater quantity ought to be given at oue time 
than is sufficient to finictify the g^und; in other 
words, to render it cnpablc of producing good 
crops, before the time arrives when a fivsn dose 
can be administered. 

The apreiuling of dung. 

The increased attention now bestowed, in all the 
cultivated districts, to tlie spreading of dung, ori- 
ginated from the measure of limiting the quantity 
applied. When 40, 50, nay even 60 double loads 
were applied to an acre, it was not ver^r difficult 
to cover its surface, even with an imi>eriect sepa- 
ration, though it certainly was impracticable to 
bury the big lumps with a furrow of ordinary size; 
but when the quantity was brought down to 18 and 
flO loads, and, more so, when 12 or 14 loads were 
thought sufficient, a different conduct became ab- 
solutely uecessaiy. Another improvement also 
followed^ viz. spreading dung when raw or green, 
that is, immediately after the carts; in which way, 
at least during summer, it will be separated at one 
half the expense, and to much better purpose, than 
when it is sufi'ered to lay in the heap for a day or 
two. In short, it is a sure mark of a slovenly far- 
mer, to see dung remain unspread in a field, un- 
less it be in the winter months, when it may hap- 
fen that hands cannot be got for carrying on such 
operations with the usual reg^rity. At that Xime 
toe iajury sustai'oed by losing a few days is uol 



great, though asa general rale It win be fboid tfatf 
uie expense is always amalleft when the eaits nc 

I regularly followed up. 

JlppUcatian «/* dmup U turmpa. 

When turnip husbandry forms the chief bnadi 
of fallow process, dun^ is naturally of a iipenar 
quality, and requires little artificial mau^enieat 
for bringing it to a proper state of prepanUoa. la 
tlie greatest part of Scotland^ and even in Eagfaai, 
where the drill and horse-hoeing syitem is pns- 
tised, the common, and undonbtedij the most i^ 
proved, way of applying dimg to tumipa, is b^ lin- 
ing it in the intervsis of the drills or small ndp% 
wludi are previouslT made up b^ a bout^ or tws 
furrows of tne plough. Theae^nlla or ridges sre 
formied at a distance of from 24 to 30 inches frm 
the centre of each; and by driving the horses ssd 
cart along the middle one of the space intended tobe 
manured, the dung is drawn out either by the csr> 
ter, or by another man specially appoints fbrtbst 
purpose, in such proportions as the poverty of tk 
soil, or the disposition of the occupier, may reekoa 
necessary. If the breadth of three drills are oalf 
taken at a time, the dung stands a better chssee 
of being regularly administered; for it often hsp- 
pcns, that when a greater number are included in 
one space, the two outside drills reeeive a \t» 
quantity tlmn the intervening ones. Those, there- 
fore, who limit themselves to three drills, gene- 
rally divide the spreaders; as it requires six htndi» 
women or boys, to follow up what is usually eallcd 
a head of carts, the number of carts to a head betsg 
regulated by the distance of the dung-hill, or the 
kind of road over which it is tobe carried. 

The quantity of dung usually given for turnips 
is from 12 to 15 double cart loads, of one sad s 
half cubic yard* each, to a Scots acre. In some 
cases only 10 loads ^re given: but the land ought to 
be in high condition where such a small quantity 
is bestowed. In fact, no soil can be made tuo 
rich for turnips or other green crops, peas except- 
ed; but the object to be attended to in this. Mid 
every other case, is an allotment of the manure 
collected upon the premises, in such a way as that 
the greatest possible return over the whole bkrm, 
not from a pailicular field, may be gained by the 
occupier. 

JippUcation of dung to potatoes. 

The culture is in several respects similar to that 
of turnips, but in others it differs materially. Po- 
tatoes are planted earlier in the season than tur- 
nips: the ground rarely rtrccives so much work; 
the soils upon which tlicy are cultivated are more 
vai'iable; and the dung considered to be most Miil- 
able for promoting their growth, does not require 
such higli preparation. Many farmers, notwith- 
standing these cii'cumstaiices, follow out the same 
process as described under the head of turnips. 
Atlcr the ground receives three, or at most foui' 
ploughings, the drills arc made up, dung dcpout- 
ed in the intervals, the seed planted above the 
dung, and the drills reversed; after which, say at 
the distance of 2 or 3 weeks, a slieht harrowing is 
given. They avoid making up drills, but dung the 
ground in what may be called the broad-cast way; 
and, entering the plough, plant the seed in every 
third furrow, into whicli only the dung is rake^ 
and so on till tlie whole is finislied. Before the 
young plants appear, or even aflcr tlicy are above 
the surLHce, a complete harrowing is given, which is 
considered as equad to a hand-hoeing; and from tlie 
dung being completely covered, bcarce any of it is 
dragged up, while the seed, being undermost, 
none of it is disturbed by the operation. Several 
farmers do not dung their potatoe fields; but, it-* 
serving the manure till the crop is removed, find 
\\ tXic tenvsAuAcx ol V^e voVaJOkwv ^ge^iaU^ benefited. Po- 
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itoei icourge tererelj, and, in e;enend eases, ro- 
uire a larger qiumtitj of dung tnan turnips; but, 
B the extent of land under this culture is not great 
\ eommoQ farming, few people grudge this extra 
omntitT, because, except in u few favoured situa- 
ona, a' good crop cannot otherwise be reasonably 
xpected. 

TV) mamire clayey toils. 
Upon all soils incumbent on a wet or close bot- 
Mtty whether characterized as clay, loam, or moor, 
t may be laid down as a primary* principle, that 
ang cannot be so profitably appliea, as while the 
ITOund is under the process ofsummer fallow. 

"When the ground is under the process of snm- 
aer fidlow, it is then the best and most appronri- 
te time for applying manure to clay soils. When 
ifider this process, Uie soil, comnaratiTelv speak- 
n||^« is reduced into minute particles, which afTonls 
in opportunity of conveying the virtues of manure 
hrough the veins or pores of all its parts. The 
oil« at that time, is also freed from its aboriginal 
nhabitants, quickens and other root weeds, who 
laim a preferable right of support; hence the arti- 
IciaA plants, afterwards cultivated, possess, witli- 
nt a rival, such supplies as have been granted, 
rithout any dc<Iuction whatever. In short, with- 
mt laying any stress upon elementaiy effects dur- 
iig the process, it does not admit of a doubt, that 
lie tame Quantity of manure, bestowed upon the 
pround wnen summer fallowed, will produce 
I greater return to the occupier, than if it had been 
ipniicd at any other sta^ of the rotation. 

Dong riiomd not be laid upn fallows before they 
ve completely cleaned: though, no doubt, in wet 
■nmmert, that operation is not easily accomplished. ! 

To make sure work, the fallows, if possible I 
riioold be early stirred, and no opportunity slipped j 
of patting them forwsjrd with the utmost exjiedi- ; 
lion; for it rarely hapfiens, that much good can be 
done towards the destniction of root- weeds after | 
the month of July. Before that time a judicious i 
faraer will have' his fallow dressed up, and in a I 
suitable state fur receiving dune. It sliould be well 
harrowed, if tlie weather is favourable, previous 
lo the dung being laid on; and if roUc<l, or made 
smooth, the spreaders will be enabled to perfumi 
tbcir task with much more precision. 

At the proper season every other o(>eration ought 
t*) b« laid aside, so that dung may be ex|)editloui»lv 
drove out. To do it in wet weather is attended with 
pernicious eflfects; the horses are oppressed, a lon^o 
cr time is required, the lanil is i>oached, and in 
sotae mrasure dfprived of all benefit from the (vre- 
vious fidlow. These circumstances will be reflect- 
ed mtoo by tlie attentive farmer; they will stimu- 
laie him nibt to lose a moment when the weather is 
favoarable, aofi pie\ent him from forcing on the 
wrjrk, wlien iiMun, raUier tlian l)enefit, may be 
expected. After all, seasons are sometimes so 
p cr r rsc ; as to render every rule nugatory. These 
mutt, however, be lak**!! as they euine; avoitKng at 
Mch timt:« to break the land down, acclivating the 
ndgrs sufficitMiily, and keeping the water-furrows 
cuai|4etely chrar. 

t^uanttty o/* duntf for Ju flows. 

The quantity of dun^ uMially applied to fallows 
in onlinanr coiidition is fn>m fourteen to twenty 
dnnblr IikuU (ler acre; though often good cmp^are 
i>S|ird when tMclve hittds oidy had been given. 
Much, howrver, de)iciidi U)K)n the condition of 
ike UihI, n\Hm the quality (if the dung, and the way 
in which llie carls are loiuh-d. A di-cent load may 
cootain one rubic yard ami thn'c-fourths, and 
a toil, ijr thereabout. It also dr serves no- 
Irsi dung will serve somi* lands than 
:ially iftlwv have lately lM>rn plough- 
ij but, at all eveiiti^ lixteeo sued loausy 



as are mentioned, will answer for any sort of soil, 
unless it has been previously quite wrought out. 
Even if it were in this forloni state, it is better 
matuigement to dung upon the stubble of the first 
crop, than to give an over-dose when under sum- 
mer follow. 

Time oftprecuJing the dung, 

AH dung laid upon summer fallow ought to be 
spread the moment it is pulled out of the cart It 
can at no other time be done so well, or so cheap; 
though on many farms, small ones especially, where 
a full supply of hands are wanting, this bene- 
ficial practice is much neglected. Four spreaders, 
boys or girls, with an attentive oversman to follow 
up and supply any omissions, are sufficient for one 
head of carts; the number included in a head being 
regtdRte<l by the distance of the field from the dung- 
hill. Some farmers employ a person, on whom 
they can depend, to draw the dung from the cart, 
who has juclgment to proportion it according to 
circumstances, and is responsible for any failure io 
the execution: but the carter is the person usually 
employed, though, unless a boy is given him to 
ilrive, a regtilar distribution can hardly be e»)ect- 
ed. To insure aceiiraey in laying down, fields are 
sometimes thrown into a dam-broad figure; and, a 
heap beinff drawn out into each s<]|iiare, you could 
have nearly ascertained tlie quantity required for 
the whole. The great object, after a regular and 
economical distribution, is to shake ana part the 
whole completely; as, by minute attention to this 
circumstance, a much greater effect is necessarily 
produced. 

IntermetSaie dtmging, 

Afler the fallows are dunge<l, the remainder ia 
hand is reserve<I for what may be called the inter- 
mediate dunging, generally bestowed either upoo 
clover stubbles, upon wheat stubbles, previously to 
taking beans, or upon btmn stubbles before the seed 
furrow is given for whirut. It is obvious, tliat the 
farmer must l>e i*egtilate<l, in this intermediate 
duiij^ing, by the weather at the time, though it 

nlly happt^ns but that dung may be got out upon 
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clover stubbles at one time of the winter or otlier. 
When applied to beans, a beneficial practice, the 
dung, as we said al>ove, is by some people laid upon 
the wheat stubble, and ploughed down before win- 
ter; hence it is in full action in the spring, when 
the seed furrpw is given. Others nutke up drills 
at H«^*<l time, depositing the dung in the intcrvalt, 
as for turnips or potatoes; but it bcldom occurs that 
weather can then be got, at least on real bean soils, 
for exeeutin);this management. 

Many arable fanns, under the strictest economy, 
are unable to furnish supplies for an intermediate 
dunging, at least to its full extent: but persons so 
circumstanced have it always in tlicir power to 
overcome this defect, and preserve a regular rota- 
tion, by keeping ci'rtain fields longer in grass, 
which of courst! will yield weightier crops when 
broken up, and stand less in need of manure during 
the after nitatiun. As, for instance, in a rotation 
of six, and it is here that the greatest short-coming 
is felt, grass unrils to a certain extent, say a hal^ 
may Ix^ tlin)wn in with the ctY»p of wheat taken 
after fallow, which is the second year of the rota- 
tion; thiH]iait may \w pastured for three years, and 
broken up in the »ixth lor outs, which concludes the 
course. Again in a rt>tation of eiglil, grass seeds, 
in like manner, mav Ik* sown with a |wrt of the 
fallow wheat, whiefi {tart can be |iastiired for three 
years, tlu>n bnjke!! up for cwts, succeedeil by beans 
and wheat By such arrangements, made accord- 
ing to ci renin stances, it is an easy matter to pre- 
serve a regular rotation, and to proportion tlie com 
cn>pK, to the ^uaDAil^ oK isaiiMsc tri^ttoA 
Uia prmniMt. 
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To increOK the quantity of dung by BoiUng, 
The practice of soiling, orfceding horses or cat- 
tle in the house or farm-yiird, is eminently calcu- 
lated to increase the quantity of manure upon every 
farm, and to improve its quality. 

The soiling of horses, in the summer months, 
on green clover and rye-grass, is a practice which 
prevails in every corn district, where farm labour 
IS regularly executed. The utility of the prac- 
tice does not need the supjiort of argument; for it 
is not only economical to the farmer, but saves 
much fatigue to the poor animal: besides, the 
quantity of dung therebT gathered is considerable. 



that the whole may be ■oltably fermented; and i 
care is required to apply the fermented mass st s 
proper time to the field on which it is to be oied. 

1 he benefit of sudi a eompoit in noorishing soils 
is even greater than what ii gained by dressiag 
them with dung. 

Lord MsadarwSank^t directiona fir nuxkng ctm- 
poit of peat-moot. 

Let the peat moss, of which eompost is to be 
formed, be thrown out of the pit for some week* 
or months, in order to lose its redundant moisure. 
By this means, it is rendered the lighter to csnr, 
and less compact and weighty, when made up vi^ 



Oxen and cows, of all sorts, mizht be supported ! fresh dung for fermentation; and, accordingly, ksi 
d fed in like manner, during tlic whole of Uie | dung is rctjuired for the purpose, than if tn« pre- 

CSS season. It is well known that milch-cows "' ' * ' ' " * ' 

e, in several instances, been so kept; but it has ^ 
rarely hapi>ened, that otlier descriptions of cattle ' 
have been fed for the butcher according to this 
node, though it is perfectly practicable. 

The chief benefit of soiling may be conhidcrcd as 



arising from the immense quantity of fine dung 
which would thus be accumulated, and which can 
be returned to the ground in tlie succeeding sea- 
ion, after being properly fermcnte<l and pre))arcd. 
In all corn-farms, at least those of clayey soils, it is 
a work of great ^ifficult^ to rot the straw produced 
upon it; and much of it is misapplied, m conse- 
quence of such soils being naturally unfit for rais- 
iaa green winter-crops. 

Ifa numerous stock of cattle were kept either in 
the house, or in separate divisions of the fold-yard, 
all the straw threshed in tlie stimracr months might 
be immediately converted into dung, tlic quality of 
which would be equal, if not 3U|>erior, to what is 
made from turtiips consumed at the stake. 

Dung is the mother of good crops; and itap]>cars 
that no plan can be devised hy uhicli a lar};e quan- 
tity can be so easily hthI cheaply galliert'd, or by 
which* straw cau be so effiotuallv rotted and ren- 



paration is made with peat taken recently from the 
pit The peat taken from near the auruee, or st 
a considerable depth, answers equally well. 

I'ake the peat moss to a dry spot convenient for 
constructing a dunghill to serve the field to be 
manured. Lay the cart-loads of it in two rows, 
and of the dung in a row betwixt them. The dung 
thus lies nearly on an area of the future compvit 
dunghill, and Uic rows of peat aliould be near 
enough each other, that workmen, in making op 
the compost, may be able to throw them t(^;ether bjr 
the spade. In making up, let the workmen bmost 
one end; and, at the extremity of the row of doi^, 
(which should not extend quite so far at thit end 
as the rows of peats on each side of it do,) let theta 
lay a bottom of peat, six inches deep and fifteen 
feet wide, if the grounds admit (^ it; then tbrov 
forward, and lay on, about ten inohea of peat abore 
the bottom of peat; then add from the side rovs 
about six inches of peat; then four or five of dung, 
and then six more of peat; then anotlier thin lavcr 
of dun^; and then cover it over with peat at the 
end where it was begim, at the two sides, and 
above. The compost should not be raised above 
four feet, or four feet and a half high; olhcrwikc it 



derrd beneficial to the oceiipit r of 'i cluy-luiid farm, is apt to press too heavily on (he under parts, aiid 
as the soiling of p^rass in the hiuinuer season. In . check tlie fermei.t-.ttion. When a beginning is 
a word, the iluiig of aniii»:il>> fid upon j;reen clover, I thus made, the workmen will proceed workiojj 
may justly he reckoned lli<> riclic'it of all dung, it ^i backwHnls, and adding to the columus of conip>>4L, 
may, from the circuli»^t.inc^. s of the season, be ra- ' as they are furnished MJih the three rows of ni»- 
pidly prepared, a>ul in:»\ h«* applied tf) the ground !: terials directed to be laid down for Uiem. TbcV 
at a very early period, luiicliearliirtlian aiiy other '■■ must take care not to tn^ad on the compost, or 
sort of dung cau be used u it li advantage. j| nrnder it too compact; and, in proportion a^ the 

7o make ro.vi/iovM. >' peat is wet, it hhould bu made up m luiu[»9i, and 

The use of manure, in the shape •)f compost, or ; not much hroken. 
ingredients of various (pialities, mixed togetlier in .' In mild weather, seven cart-loads of corarooa 
certain proportions, has long been a favourite prac- ; farm-dung, tolerably fresh made, is suflicieut for 



tice with many farmers: tliough it is only in par- 
ticular situations that the prsiclice can be exten- 
sively or profitably executed. The ingredients 
used in these composts are chiefly earth and lime: 
sometimes dung, where the eailh is poor; but lime 
mtv be regarded as the rnain agent of the pix)cess, 
acting as a stimulus for bringing the powers of the 
heap into action. Lime, in this \iew, may be con- 
sidered as a kind of yeast, operating upon a heap 
of earth as yeast does upon flour or meal. It is 



twenty-one cart-loads of peat moss; but in cold 
weather, a larger proportion of dung is desirshle. 
To every twenty-eight carts of the compost, »hca 
made up, it is of use to throw on, above it, a cart- 
load of ashes, either made from coal, pett, or 
wood; half the quantity of slacked lime, toe more 
finely powdered the better. 

The compost, after it is made up, gets into s 
general heat, sooner or later, according to the 
weather, an<l the condition of the dung. In sum- 



obvious, therefore, that unless a sufficient quantity ] mer, in ten days or sooner; in winter, not perhaps 
is ^ivcn, the heap may reniaiu unfermente<l: in | for m-.iny weeks, if the cold is severe. In tlie for- 
which case little benefit will be derived from it as i mer season, a slick shotdd be kept in it in diflerent 
a manure. |! parts, to pull out and feel now and then; for, if it 

The best kind of earth for compost is that of I approaclies blood-heat, it should cither be watered 
tlie alluvial sort, wliich is always of a rich greasy |i or turned over: and, on such an occasion, advantage 
substance, often mix(;d with marl, and in eveiy re- | may be taken to mix with it a little fresh movs. 
spect calcuhited to enrich and invigorate barren Ij The heat subsides after a time, and with great va- 
soils, esp«*cially if they aiv of a light and open I rietv, according to the weather, the dung, and the 
texture. Old yards, deep head-lands, and scoiirings Ij perreclion of the comp(»st; wiiich should then be 
of ditches, otl'er themselves as the basis of com- j allowed to be uiitouciied, till within three weeks 
post middens; but it is proper to summer fallow ! of using, when it should be turned over upside 
them before hand, so that they may be enlii-ely free down, and outside in, ami all lumps broken: then 
of weeds, Whco the lime is mixed witli the soil it comes into a second heat; but soon cools, and 
o^tbeftiniJJeiii, rcjicuted turuingiareucocMarf,!! «Uould be taken out for use. In this atate th« 
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whole, exeept biti of the old decared wood, ap- 
pears a black free mass, and tpreads like garden 
mould. Use it weight for weight, as fami-yard 
dniig; and it will be found, in u course of cropping, 
fullr to fctand the comparison. 

I*eal, nearly as dry as g:irden-mou1d in seed- i 
time, maybe mixed with the dting, si)as todoulilc 
Uie Toliime and mi>rc of it. Workmen must begin '. 
writh using layers; but, when accustomed to the |j 
just proportions, if tfiey arc furnished with i>eut 
moderately dry, and dung not lost in litter, they 
throw it up together as a mixed mass, and make a 
leas proportion of dune serve for the prciMration. 

The rich coarse earth, which is frequently found 
«Hi the surface of peat, is too heavy to be a()mittcd 
into this compost; but it makes an excellent tofH 
dressing, if previously mixed and turned over with 
lime. 

JDr Hennie^B method of converting mono into ma^ 

nitre. 

The importance of moss as a manure is now 



l^nerallr admitted by all who have had an oppor- 
tanity of making experiments on that subject. The 
Rev. l)r Kennic, of Kilsyth, having proved the j 
utility of filtration, Iws recommended, in private | 
letters, to water the collected heap of moss for • 
•bout ten days, once eat>h day, very copiously; and j 
when that is itonc, to trim it up to a eonip:ict iMnly, | 
•How it to dr}', and to receive a gentle degnH* of j 
heat. The degree of heat nccesuiry for accimi- j 
plinbing that end, is sufficient, though not disco- | 
vcrable by the hand. If it onlv affects the ther- | 
inororter a little, it is declared to be a iivinure. ; 
The Doctor aUo declarer, that moss can be con- ' 
Terte<l by filtrating steam thnmgh it; and more 
espedititmsly still, bv exposing it to a running 'I 
stream of water. If tfio uater penetrates the moss, :' 
it px{iels its poisonous unalities sooner and more ! 
effectually tlian any other nxxle ever devised. \ 
When it is sufficiently purified by any of these j 
mean*, it must be laid up to dr^*, and is in a short ; 
time really for applying to the land. | 

U*f of htne as manure. I 

This mineral, aUer undergoing the process of 
calcination, has long been applied by Drilifth hus- 
bandmen as a siimuliM to the nuil, and, in cfuiHe- 
ffiifnce fif such an upplieation, luxurimit crops h:ivc . 
b«*eii pm«bir«>d, twu U(>on soils apparently of in- 
r ri'ir fi'ulity, ami « hich would have y ielded crops 
of iririins vulue, had this auxiliarv iM'en uithlield. 
In fart, the iniijnriiy of siiils cannot be ciiUivatcd 
with adviintagi* till they are dresvil with lime; 
and wlK-ther this iM'iieKciul efTt-ct sh:tll bt; coiisid- 
rr**f1 as an alterative, or as a stimulant, or as a | 
manure, it «ill !>«• found to l>e the basis of giKxl . 
hnsbandnr, and of more use than all r>llier iiianures ! 
put tngt-tfier. Wheiwer lime has been properly 
•pplie*!, it bus constantly iM-eii found to prove as 
murh sti^ieri >r to dung, as dung is to the rakings ' 
of roads, or the produce of jieat inin*. , 

In rei|M*ct of ii|»eniti«iii, it is ifiiinaterial whether 
lini'- be lifted iipini gni^ts land or hUiumer-lHll'iw. 
fp*!!) ohl grass laixi, it is [MTlMps best to ulough 
fir«t, and to sumni»-r-ldlow in the Sfconu year, 
witen lime can bf applied. On new and clean 

Er«M lanil, it m.iy bf* liiin-d at the outset, lliat is, 
r'fi>rv the pliiugh is :ii|initti-d. 
To lime iiiiii>i-i»h Siiili is a h;i7.'«nlotis business, 
nnlf*4dunj^ is likewise !)i-Kto«ed: hut to ri'[>eatthe 
a;tplication upon such soiN, e4|M>eially if thfV ha«e 
lierD srvLrely cnipped, is almonl a certain foss; a 
cnmp'ist ol* lim^ and rich earth is, in such CMses, 
the rnily suhstilute. j 

Mfrofig loams and clays require a full dose to .i 
fcriiiK lliem into aetion; such huiIs being callable ' 
•f •Diorliing a greatar quantity ifi r^ilc^ireuus inat- 
tv. Ligtiter soils, however, require Jess lime to i 



stimulate (hem, and may be Injured by tdmlnls- 
tering n quantity that would prove moderately 
benencial to those of a hea\T nature. 

l^pon fresh land, or lanil in u proper state for • 
calcan*ous npplirntion, lime is much su[ierior to 
dung. Its effects continue forn-louger perio^l; while 
the crops proiluced are of a suiMTior kind, and 
less susceptible of injury from the excesses of 
drought and moisture. Finally, the ground, par- 
ticularly what is of a strong nature, is much easier 
wrought; and, in many instances, the saving of 
labour would almost tempt a judicious farmer to 
lime his land, were no greater benefit fieri ve<l from 
the application than the opportunity thereby gained 
of working it in a perfect manner. 

It may be adde<l, that though strong soils require 
to be animated with a strong dose of lime, thtMe 
of a light texture will do well with little more than 
half the quantity retiuisite on the others, esi>ecially 
if they are fresh, or have not already received an 
application of c.'dcai*eouH matter. 

^ippliriition of mtiri 
In m:iny ])arts of this island, the value of land ' 
has been much augmented by the application of 
marl. Tn'atingof this article in a practical way, 
it mav hi' divided into shell-marl and eaiih-marl. 
Shell-marl isconii»osed of animal shells disstdvcd; 
earth-marl is a fossil. The colour of the latter is 
various; its hardness being sometimes sof\ and due- 
tile, like clay; sometimes hanl and solid, like stone; 
and sometimes it is exlendetl into thin beds, like 
slate. Stiell-marl is easily distinguished by the 
shells, which always apficar in it: but the similarity 
betwixt earth-marl and many other fossil suIk 
stances, i*eiiders it dffficiilt to distinguish them. 

Shell-marl is veiy diffrreiit in its nature from 
clayey and stone marls, and from its effects upon 
the soil, is commonly clasH<'d among the animal 
manures: it does not dissolve with water as the 
other marls do. It sucks it up, and swells with it 
like a sponge. l)r lloine suys, that it takes six 
times more of acids to saturate it, than any of the 
otiier niHHs which he hail met with. Hut the great- 
est difference betwixt the shell-marl and the other 
marls consists in this, the shell-marl contains oils. 
It is uncertain if the nther maiis r^mtain any oils; 
but this kind contains them in great plenty. 

This m:irl, it wonld M*em li*om the qualities 
wliich it poHst-SM'K, ]iroiniiteH vcj^-tation in all the 
ditlVn'nt ways. It inenuses the ttxid of plants; it 
cominuniratcs to the Miil a (lower of attracting this 
fiMNi fn>in the air; it enlui^gcs the jKisture of plants; 
and it prepares the vegetable food for entering 
their roots. 

SMhf Mtrnd. 
The shelly sand, often found deposited in beds 
in the crevices and level parts of the sea-coasts, is 
another substance cMpahU of being employeil, both 
as a nuniire and stimulant, iioi only on account of 
its containing ealc:«n'iHis matter, in greater or less 
proportions, hut also from the mixture of animal 
and vegetiilde huhMiancco that are found in it. 'I*he 
poilioii of calrai-einis maU«T contained in these 
HUbslances iiiust \aiy accniiiin;; to cireum stances; 
hut, when the i|uaiitily is any way Urge, and in • 
reduced or atieiiu:ited Ktate, the qiulity is so much 
the moH' \ii|uui>le. On th.it account the qiuintity 
which ought to Im> npplK'd to the soil, must be re- 
guLted hy the nti-iit of calcareous matter, su^h 
pci<>etl, oi^ found, upon trial, to In* conlained in tlie 
article. 

(.'hivrif am! Mt'tnr tmiriM. 
I'he clayey ami stone nmils are distinguished br 
their ciihrtirs, %iz. white, black, blue, and retl. 
The white, bring of a soft numbly itature, is con- 
sidered to be the beinUtr v***-**** ^***^''» ^'^'^^^^ 
blue, wUieh 1% lutint cumvi*^' «^^ ^^^Vk %wk^ 
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Und. In the districti where marl is much used, 
these distincltons of management are attended to, 
though either of the kinds may be employed ^th 
advantage, if the following rules are adhered to: 

If marl is of the blue kmd, or of any kind that 
is compact or firm, lay it upon the land early io the 
season, so as the weather may mellow it down be- 
fore the last plough: and. if on pasture land, let it 
also be early laid on, anci spread very thin, break- 
ing any lumps afterwards which are not complete- 
ly separated by the first spreading. If marl is of 
the white, or an^ of the loose or crumbling^ sorts, 
it need not be laid on so early; because these va- 
rieties break and dissolve almost as soon as ex- 
posed to the weather. 

JUga marinOy or teortoeed. 

Sea-weed, a plant that grows upon rocks within 
the sea, is driven a^ore uler storms, and is found 
to be an excellent article for manuring light and 
dry soils, though of little advantage to those of a 
clayey description. This article may be applied 
on the proper soil with advantage to any crop, and 
its effects are immediate, though rarely of long 
eontinuance. As the coast side lands of the island 
are, in every case, of superior fertility to those that 
are inland, we may attribute this superior fertility 
to the great quantity of manure found upon their 
shores, after every storm or high tide, whereby the 
resources of the ocean are in a manner brought for- 
ward for the enrichment of the lands locally situ- 
ated for participating in such benefits. The ut- 
most attention has lung been {mid to the gathering 
and laying on of this valuable manure; and, from 
the extensive line of British shores, both of the 
main sea and of the numerous estuaries which in- 
dent, and as it were divide the main land, an im- 
mense quantity of sea-weed must annually be col- 
lected from them. 

AppUcatifm of sea-tveed. 

Sea-weed is applied at ail seasons to the surface, 
and sometimes, though not so profitably, it is mix- 
ed with untrodden dung, that tne process of putre- 
faction may be hastened. Generally speaking, it 
is at once applied to the soil, which saves labour, 
and prevents that deg^e of waste which otherwise 
would necessarily happen. Sea-weed is, in one 
respect, preferable to tne richest dung; because it 
does not produce such a Quantity of weeds. The 
sdts contained in sea-weed, and applied with it, is 
the real cause of the after-cleanliness. This may 
be inferred from the general state of coast-side 
lands, where sea-weed is used. These lands are 
almost constantly kept in tillage, and yet are 
cleaner and freer from weeds than those in the inland 
■ttuatioDS, where coim crops are not so often taken. 

When a coast-side fiirm contains mixed soils, 
the best management is exercised, by applying sea- 
weed to diy, and dung to clay-land. In this way, 
ine full advantage of manure may be obtained, and a 
farm so circumstanced is of infinitely greater va- 
lue, with respect to manuring and labouring, than 
one which contains no such variety. 
Burning the auvface. 

The practice of burning the surface, and apply- 
ing the ashes as manure to the soil that remains, 
has been long prevalent in Britain; and is consi- 
dered as the most advantageous way of bringing in 
and improving all soils, wTicre the suriace carried 
a coarse sward, and was composed of peat-earth, 
or other inactive substances. The burning of this 
surface has been viewed as the best way of bring- 
ing such soils into aclion; the allies, furnished by 
the burning, serving as a stimulant to raise uj) 
their dormant powers, thereby rendering them fer- 
tile and productive in a superior degre« than could 
olberwim i># aeoomplished. 



Mr CwrwenU m^hod of burning turfacB ioS ana ■ 

clay. 

Mounds of seven yards in len^, and three md 
a half in breadth, are kindled with 73 WiDcbeHer 
bushels of lime. First, a layer of dry sods or 
parings, on which a quantity of lime is spresd, 
mixing sods with it, tlien a covering of 8 inc»es of 
sods, on which the other half of the lime it spresd, 
and covered a foot thick; the height of the moond 
being about a yard. 

In 24 hours it will take fire. The lime should 
be immediately from the kiln. It it better to sa( 
fer it to ignite itself, than to effect it by the open- 
tion of water. When the fire it fairly kiniHed, 
fresh sods must be applied. I ahould reeoffimoMl 
obtaining a sufficient body of a^es before any cby 
was put on the mounds. The fire natorally rises 
to the top. It takes less time, and does iDore 
work, to draw down the ashes from the top, aod 
not to suffer it to rise above six feet. The rornier 
practice of burning in kilns was more expensive; 
did much less work; and, in many inttanees, cal- 
cined the ashes. 

1 think it may fairly be supposed that the lime 
adds full its worth to the quality of the adies. 
Wliere limestone can be had, I should adrise the 
burning a small quantity in the mounds, which 
would be a great improvement to the ashes^ and, st 
the same time, help to keep the fire in. 

The general adoiHing of the system of lur&ce and 
soil clay-burning, is likely to be the most importaol 
discovery for the interests of agriculture, that hss 
occurred since the introduction of the turnip into 
Norfolk, by Lord Townshend. 

To bum moff vrith the OMhn, 

The following directions for burning moss along 
with the ashes are of considerable importance: 
Begin the fire with dry faggots, furze, or straw, 
then put on dried moss finely minced and well 
beaten with a clapper; and when tliat is neariy 
burnt down, put on moss less dry, but well mincea 
and clapped, making holes with a prong to carrv 
on the m*e, and so adding more moss till a hill ol" 
aslies, something of the size of a wagon load, is 
accumulated, which, when cold, carry to the bios, 
or store heaps, before the ashes get wet. 

Mr Ro»coe*s method of improving mou kmd. 

The best method of improving moss land, is by 
the application of a calcareous substance in a su&> 
cient quantity to convert the moss into a soil, sod 
by the occasional use of animal or otiier extraneous 
manures, such as the courie of cultivation, and the 
natui-e of^ the crops m:\y be found to require. 

After setting fire to the heap and herbage on the 
moss, and ploughing it down as far as practicable, 
Mr Roscoe ploughs a thin sod or furrow with a 
very sharp horse-plough, which he bums in small 
heaps and dissipates; considering it of little use 
but to destroy the tough woods oi the ediophorus, 
nardus stricta, and other plants, whose matted 
roots arc almost imperishable. The moss being 
thus brought to a tolerable dry and level substance, 
then plough it in a regular fuiTOW six inches deep: 
and as soon as possible after it is turned up, set 
upon it the necessar}' quantity of marl, not less than 
two hundred cutiic yards to the acre. As the marl 
begins to crunibie and fall willi the sun or frost, it 
is spread over the land with considerable exact- 
ness; after which, put in a crop as early as ]M)Ssible, 
sometimes by the plough, and at others with the 
horae-scuflle, or scarifier, according to the nature 
of the crop; u quantity of manure, setting on at>out 
^20 tons to the acre. Moss land, thus treated, may 
not only be advantageously cropped the first year 
with green crops, as potatoes^ turnips, &c but 
with any kiud of grain. 
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Peat and peai athei used aa manure. 
In the countj of Bedford, peat ashei are sold at 
manure, and are uted as a top dressing for clovers, 
and fometiroes for barley, at the rate of from 40 
to 60 Winchester bushels per acre. They are 
usiiollj spread, during the month of March, on 
clorer; and on the surface of the barley-lands af^cr 
the seed is sown. Heat ashes arc also admirably 
useful as manure for turnips, and are easily drilled 
with or over the seed, by means of a drill-box, 
connected with a loaded cart 

After the quantity required has been cast, a por- 
tion sufficient to kindle a large heap, ^suppose two 
cart-loads,) is dried as much as if intended for 
winter's use. A conicnl pile is then built and 
fired; and as soon an the flame or smoke makes its 
appearance at any of the crevices, it is kept back 
by fresli peat, just sufficiently dry to be free from 
water: and Uius the pile is continually increase<l, 
until it has burnt thirty or forty loads, or as much 
mare as may be required. The slower the pro- 
cets the bHter; but, in case of too languid a con- 
•amptioD, the heap should be stirred by a stick, 
whenever the danger of extinction seems probable. 
In case of rain, Uie workmen should be prepared 
with tome coarse thick t\irf, with which to cover 
the iorfisce of the cone. 

Coal cuhet used a$ manure. 
Coal ashet may likewise be made a most useful 
article of manure, by mixing with every cart-load 
of Chem one bushel of lime in its hottest state, 
covering It up in the middle of the heap for about 
IS hours, till the lime be entirely slaked, and in- 
eorponuing tliem well together; and, by turning 
the whole over two or tliree times, the cinders, or 
half-bomt parts of the coal, will be reduced toas fine 
a powder as the lime itself. The coal-ashes should, 
however, be carefully kept dr}*: this mixture will 
be foond one of the best improvers of moorish 
and bcnty land. 

•Uff Aer/ of burning' lime vithoiU kilnt. 
The practice of lime-burners in Wales has for- 
merly been to bum lime in broad shallow kilns, 
bat lately they have beg^m to manufacture that ar- 
ticle without any kiln at all. 

Thev place the lime stone in large bodies, which 
are called eoaks, the stones not beiiij^ broken small, 
aa in the ordinary* method, and calcine these heaps 
m the way used for preparing charcoal. To pre- 
vent the flame from bursting out at the top and 
odes of these heaps, turfs and earth are placed 
againat them, and the aiierturc partially closeil; 
and the heat is regnlatedf and transfused through 
the whole mats, tmt, notwithstanding the increased 
tile of the stones, the whole becomes thoroughly 
calcined. As a proof of the sujierior advantage 
that lime burnt in tliese clamps or couks has over 
lime burnt in the old method, where farmers have 
an o|ition of taking either lime at the same price, 
a preferrnce is invariably given to that bume<l in 
faeapc This practice has long prevailed in Yorkstiire 
and Shropahire, and is also familiar in SciHlund. 
•Mr Oiui^** improved mrthod of bimiing clay. 
Make an oblung enclosure, of iho dimensions 
of a small bouse— SMy 15 fe«.'t by 1U-— of green 
tiui-secds, nisL-d to tito height of 3} or \ feet. In 
the inside of this rDcIosiire air-pipes are drawn 
diMinally, which commuiiicale with holes lell at 
can comer of tlie e\tcri<ir wall. These pi|M*s an; 
Comcil of iuds put on edgf , anil tin* siace between 
ao wide only as anuUier sod can easily cover. In 
each of tlic four suoces lefl between t)ie air-pi pes 
wmd the outcf^wall, a fire is kindle*! with woml and ! 
4rj tuif, and then the whole of the inside af the 
flMloaare or kiLa filled with dry turf, which is 
WT aoon o« ftre« and, on the top of that, when 
mm lliillwil, ia Ihtown on the eJay, in small quan- 



tities at a time, and repeated as often at neeeuaiyy 
which mast be regulated by the intensity of the 
burning. The air-])ipes are of use only at first, 
because if tlie fire burns with tolerable keenneai, 
the sods forming the pipes will soon be reduced to 
ashes. The pii>e on the weather side of the kiln 
only is left o|;»en, the mouths of the other three 
being stopped U]>, and not ot>ened except the wind 
sliould veer about. As the inside of the enclosure 
or kiln begins to be filled up with clay, the outer 
wall must be raised in height, at least 15 inches 
higher than the top of the clay, for the par|>ose of 
keeping the wind from acting on the fire. When 
the fire bums through the outer wall, whicti it 
often does, and jiartiuularly when the top is over 
loaded with clay, the breach must be stop]>ed up 
immediately, wtiicli can only be effectually dona 
by building another sod wall from the foundation 
omtosite to it, and the sods that formed tliat part 
of the first wall are soon reduced to ashes, 'llie 
wall can be raised as high as may be convenient 
to throw on the clay, and the kiln may be increased 
to any size by forming a new wall when the pre- 
vious one is fiunit tliroujrh. 

The principal art in buniing consists in having 
the outer wall made quite close and impervious to 
the external air, and taking care to have the top 
always liglitly, but completely covered with clay; 
becaiiw if the external air should come in contact 
with the fire, either on the top of the kiln, or by 
means of its bursting throueh the sides, the fire 
will be ver}- soon extinguished. In short, the kilns 
require to be wrll attended, ncssriy as closely aa 
charcoal-pits. Clay is much easier burnt than 
either moss or loam; — it does not undergo any 
alteration in its shai>e, and on that account allowi 
the fire and smoke to get up easily between the 
lumps; — whereas moss and loam, by crumbling 
down, are very apt to smother the fire, unless care- 
fully attended to. No rule can be laid down for 
; regulating the size of the lumps of clay thrown on 
the kiln, as that must depend on tlic state of the 
fire. After a kiln is fairly set going, no coal or 
; wood, or any sort of combustible, is necessary, the 
wet clay buniing^of itself, and it can only be ex- 
tinguished by inliiition, or the carelessness of the 
ojterator, the vicissitudes of the weather havior 
hardly any eft'ect on the fires, if properly attendea 
to. When the kiln is buniing with great keenness, 
a stranger to the oi>eration may be apt to think that 
the fire is extinguished: If, therefore, any person, 
either through impatience, or too great ouriositjy, 
sliould insist on looking into the interior of the 
kiln, he will certainly retard and may possibly ez- 
tinj>iiisli the fire; — the chief secret contisUns, aa 
bell ire- mentioned, in keeping out the external air. 

I'he above methoil of burning clay may be con- 

sidrred as an essential service rendered to i^;rioul- 

ture; as it shews farmers how to convert, at a 

moderate ex|M'nBe, the most woithless barren sub- 

I soil into excellent iu:uitir«*. 

I 7b dtcompote jfreern I'ej^frtaMrt for manure. 

The following pi-oc4>s4 f >r the deciHn|iosilioii of 
gn*en vegetabh s, lor ni:iiiaiv, bus been practised 
with ereat success in the couiitii-s of Noriblk and 
SiifTolk:— 

Flac4r a layer of vcgi'lufde matter a font thick, 
thin a thin layer of lime, altcniately; iu a few 
hourt the drcniitp'isititin will begin, and, unless 
previ'iited liv sihIs, or a forkful of vegetables, will 
break out intf> a blaze; this must be guarded 
against; in *24 honra tlie prooes« will be completed. 
Weeds of every description will answer for vege- 
tables; two pounds* worth of lime will produea 
manure for four acres. Use the vr|ptablca aa «m« 
after eutltnf; as ^oiu\A«^ mA ^^ \\twa \t^idK ^sw 
the ki\n, aa ditlUuwKft WAV iXbo« . 
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JBone manure. 
At Hull there it a mill constructed for the pur- 
pose of bruising (not pounding) bones; and the 
dust riddled therefrom is reckoned a still stronger 
manure. The same person selects the best bones, 
-which are sawn into pieces, for button-moulds and 
knife-handles: and the saw-dust from this operation 
is particularly useful in gardens and hot beds. It 
suits every vegetable, hot-house, or green-house 
pl&nL 

Bone manure is most used in the west of York- 
shire, Holdemess, and Lincolnshire, and is best 
adapted for cold and light sandy land* The usual 
quantity per acre is 70 bushels, when used alone; 
but when mixed with ashes, or common manure 
of any sort, 30 bushejs per acre is thought quite 
enough. It is applied at the same periods as other 
manure, and has been found in this way to remain 
7 years in the ground. The rough part of this 
manure, after being 5 years in the ground, has 
been gathered off one field and thrown upon another 
of a different soil, and lias proved, even then, good 
manure. 

The bones whicli are best filled with oil and 
marrow are ceriainlv the best manure; and the 
parts ^nerally used tor buttons and knife-hafts are 
the thigh and shank bones. The powder«Mi bones 
are dearer, and generally used for hot-beds in gar- 
dens, being too expensive for the field, and not so 
durable as bruised bones, yet, for a short lime, 
more productive. 

A dry, light, or gentle soil, is best adapted for 
the use of bone-manure; as it is sup[iosed that, in 
land which retains wet, the nutritive part of the 
bone washes to the surface of it and does not in- 
corporate sufficiently with the soil. 

Bruised bones are better when mixed with ashes, 
or any other manure, as the juice of the bones is 
then more equally spread over the field. Bone 
manure ought to be ploughed into the land in til- 
lage. On the grass the powder should be sown in 
the hand. 

This manure is used on land before described, 
to the extent of several thousand acres in the higher 
parts of Nottinghamshire, the Wolds (or nigh 
li^ht land) in Lincolnshire, and the East and West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Most used as manure. 
Moss-earth will, without any pi*eparation what- 
ever, operate as a manure to any other soil. The 
extreme cohesiveness of clay is often a bar to its 
improvement: pure sand is unproductive from a 
contrary cause. If these are mixed with each 
other, or if moss-earth is mixed with either, they 
will be cured of these detects. The tenacious clay 
will be rendered moi'e open; the moisture will 
more easily percolate; a greater scope will be given 
to the roots of plants; they will not be so retentive 
of moisture in wet weather, nor so adhesive when 
dry. 

A mixture of moss among sand will deepen the 
■oil, render it more retentive of moisture, and 
prevent the crop from being so readily injured by 
the drought. 

But it is much better to bring the moss into a 
course of putridity by some fermenting admixture 
before it is ajiplied to any soil. If no such mixture 
can be procured, let the inoss-earlh be thrown up 
in heaps, first exposed to the frost, and then to the 
other changes of weather for a year or two; and if 
it is turned, some sand or clay mixed with it, and 
the whole exposed for two seasons to the weather, 
it will form a tolerable manure. 

If moss-earth is minutely mixed with newly 
Bhted lime, in a |M)wdery state, and laid up for a 
few mootba, and once or twice turned over, well v. 
brvkeo, «iiJ ji imali quantity of imw Umc thrown \\ 



in when tomed over, the antlseptio qoalitiea oftfae 
rooes, in the course of a year after being to mixed, 
will be overcome, and the mots brought into a itite 
of rapid decomposition, and thereby formed ioto 
as good manure as so much straw, or other vwe- 
tables, that had been taken from the arable ham. 
To prepare it -with Hme. 

Dig up the moss, and throw it into heaps after 
harvest, or early in winter, so that the frost ru^ 
operate, and in part reduce its texture, before the 
drought forms it into peat. When dag up, and 
exposed to summer drought, before the frost bai 
loosened its adhesion, it becomes a real peat, and 
will not be again so easily broken down by the 
weather. 

Afler being exposed to the weather for a whole 
winter, the moss-earth may be removed iu the 
spring to the field to which it is intended to be 
applied, and when it is between wet and diy, 
thrown up, and mixed with about a fifUi or siiili 
part of its weight of hot newly-slaked lime, in a 
powdery state. The moss should be as much bn>> 
ken as possible, and minutely mixed with the lime. 
Variout substances used as manure. 

J. B. Bailey, Esq. lately presented to the Agri- 
cultural Society of Manchester, the following eno* 
meration of substances which may Ijnb applied osc*- 
fully as manures instead of stable dung, viz. mod, 
sweepings of the streets, and coal-aahes; night soil; 
bones; refuse matters, as sweepings and rubbish of 
houses, &c sea-weed, sea-shells, and aea-gravd, 
river- weeds, sweepings of roads, and spent tanner's 
bark to mix with lime. Peat or moss, deeaved ve- 
getables, putrid water, the ashes of weeds, kc the 
refuse of bleacher's ashes, soap suds, or ley, peat 
ashes, water in-floating, refuse salt. 

JPlaster of Paris used as manure. 

Plaster of Paris is used as a manure in Pennsyl- 
vania. The best kind is imported from hills in the 
vicinity of Paris: it is brought down the Seine, and 
exported from Havre de Grace. The lumps com- 
posed of flat shining specula are preferred to those 
which are formed of round particles like sand; the 
simple method of finding out the quality is to pul- 
verize some, and put it dr^ into an iron pot over 
the fire, when that which is good will toon boil, 
and great quantities of the fixed air escape byebol- 
lition. It is pulverized by first putting it in a 
stamping-mill. The finer its pulverization the 
belter, as it will thereby be more generally diffused. 

it is best to sow it on a wet dav. The most ap- 
oroved quantity for grass is six bushels i»er acre. 
No art is recjuired in sowing it more than making 
the distribution as equal as possible on the sward 
of grass. It operates altogether as a top manure, 
anil therefore should not be put on in the spring 
until the principal frosts are over and vegetatioa 
hath begun. The general time for sowing in Ame- 
rica, is iu April, May, June, July, August, and 
even as late as September. Its effects will gen- 
erally appear in ten or fifteen days ; after which the 
growth of the grass will be so great as to produoe 
a large burden at the end of six weeks after sowing. 

It must be sown on dry land, not subject to be 
overflown. It has been sown on sand, loam, and 
clay, and it is difficult to say on which it has best 
answered, although the cfl'ect is sooner visible on 
sand. It has been used as a manure in this state 
for twelve years; for, like other manure, its con- 
tinuance very much depends on the nature of the 
soil on which it is placed. 

Mode of ap{}lyi,ng blubber as a manure. 

This is a very rich ingredient, as well for arable 
as pasture land, when mixed at the rate of one ton 
of blubber to '20 loads of mould, and I chaldron of 
lime, per acre. It must be turned over and pol- 
'yev\ie(i\ aix^ ^\u&iv \x.\vsA\vk\ivcw vhla tuto throa 
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CMT foor months, it will beeome fit for use, nnd iqay 
be put Ufion the land in such quanlities as the qual- 
itj of the land to be manured requires. It is a very 
strong manure, and very exc<'llent. 

jipplication ofmanuret to land. 

^wriy in autumn, after the huy crop is removed^ 
\% the most convenient and least ohjectionaMc \tv- 
rio<l for the purpose. The common practict^ is to 
apply manures, during the frost, in the winter. 
But ihe elastic fluids being the greatest supports 
of vegetation, manures sliould be applied under 
cireiira stances that favour their generation. These 
will occur in spring, after the grass has, in some 
dej^ree, covere<l the ground, the dung being then 
shaded from the sun. After a frost, much of the 
virtues of the dung will be washed away by the 
tliAw, and its soluble imrts destn)ycd: and in a 
Cnisty state, tlie g^und it incaimbfe of absorbing 
liquids. 

ManagerwiU of arable land. 

Alternate husbandi-y, or the system of having le- 
guminous and culmiferous crops to follow each 
olh'T, with some modifications, is practicable on 
every aoil. Acconling to its rules, the land would 
rarriy get into a foul and exhaustetl state; at least, if 
foul and exhausted under alternate husbandry, mat- 
trrs would be much worse were any other system ful- 
lowe«l. The rotation may be long or short, as is 
consistent with the richness of the soil, on which it 
ia executed, and other local circumstances. The 
cropv cultivated may be any of the varieties which 
compose any of the twotriln's, acconling to the na- 
ture of soil and climate of the district where the 
rotation is exercised, and where circumstances i*eii« 
der ploughing not so advantageous as ]msturing, the 
laml may remain in grass, till these circumstances 
are obviated; care being always taken, when it is 
broken up, to follow alternate husbandry during 
ihe time it is under tilla^. 

In this wav we think it perfectly practicable to 
Cciliow the afteniatc system in every situation; nor 
do we consider the land being in grass for two, 
three, or four vears, as a dejiarture from that sys- 
tem, if called tor by a scarcity of manure, poverty 
of siiil, want of markets for corn, or other acciden- 
tal circuraMances. The basis of every rotation we 
Dold to be either a bare summer fallow, or a fal- 
low on which drill turnips are cultivated, and its 
cooelusion to be witli the crop taken in the year 
pffeeedimr a return of fallow or drilled turnips, 
when, oTcourse, a new rotation commences. 
Firtt rotation of croft. 

According to this nitation, wheat and drilled 
bcana ane the crops to be cultivated, though clover 
and rye-grass may be taken for one year, in place 
c/ beans, should such a variety be viewed as more 
eligible. The rotation bi'gins with summer fallow 
becausr it is only on «tron;; deep lands that it can 
be pro&lably practised; and it mav g<i on for any 
lenitrh «»f time, or so long as the (and can be kept 
cieaii, though it nii;;ht to stop tlie moment lliut the 
land grts into a coninry conditiim. A cuuhidera- 
ble i|'i»tititr of manniv is ivquin'd to go on huc- 
erSbliilW; dung shiMiliI he gi\eii to eMch bean crop; 
and if this crim is ilrilled, and allefilively horMc- 
b-'«t:d, ttir n'iati"n iii»y tnni out to be one uf the 
mod pruiilablc (h^t cun be exercised. 

Srcond rutnttun. 

L'pon loams and rlay«, wheiv it may not be ad- 
viwilile to c^rrv the (ii-<>t iMtatinn into execution, a 
diffiTviil one ran be pr.iclisiMl; acconling to which 
lBl»<>ur will Im- uior^ divided, .tnd the usual grains 
■on generally oultiiMted; a% fur instance:— 

I. Fallow, with dung. 'L Wheal. 3. lleans, 
Arillcsl and hurte-lioed. 4. Barley. 5. Clo\er 
■Ml fye-frassb 6. (JMa, or wheaL 7. Ucaof, drill- 



This rotation is excellently calculated to Insure 



! an abundant n'tum through the whole of it, provi- 
ded dung is administered upon the clover stubble. 
Without this Knp])ly, the rotation would be cri|)- 
pltrd, and interior crops of course produced in the 
concluding years. 

Tldrd rotation. 
This rotation is caleulated for clays and loams 
' OTan inferior description to those already treated 
! of. 

1. Fallow, with dung. 2. "Wheat 3. Clo^-er 
and Uye-gniss. 4. Oats. 5, Ueaus, drilled and 
horse-hoed. C. Wheat.* 

According to this rotation, the ndes of good hus- 
;. bandry are studiously practised, while the secjucnce 

■ is obviously calculatefl to keep the land in goo<ior- 
I der, and in such a condition as to insure crops of 

'I the gn>atest value. If manure is bestowed, either 
' upon the clover stubble, or before the beans are 
I sown, the rotation is one of the best tliat can be de- 
vised fur the soils mentioned. 

Fourth rotation. 
On thin clavs, gi>iitle husbandr}' is indispensablr 
necessary, otherwise the soil may be exhausted, 
and the produce unequal to the expense of cultiva- 
tion. Soils of this description will not improve 
much while under grass; but uidess an additional 
stock of manure can be procured, there is a neces- 
sity of refreshing them in that way, even though 
J the pnxluce should, in the meantime, be coin[iara- 
tivelv of small value. • The following rotation isau 
excellent one. 

1. Fallow, with dung. 2. Wheat. 3. Grass, 
pastured, but not too early eaten. 4. Grass. 5. 
Grass. 6. Oats. 
This i-otation may be shortened or lengthened, 

■ accoi*diiig to circumstances, but should never ex- 
; tend further in point of ploughing, than when 
; dung can be given to the f^dlow break. This it the 

key-stone of the whole; and if it is neglected, the 
rotation is rendered useless. 

Fifth rotation. 
Peat-earth soils are not fi-iendly to wheat unleia 
aided by a quantity of calcareous matter, leaking 
them ill a genei'al point of view, it is not advisable 
to culli\ale wheat; but a crop of oats may almost 
t>e dei>eiuled upon, provided the pre\iuus manage- 

' inent has been juilieiouHly executed. If the tub- 
soil of peat-CHi-lTi lands be i-etentive of moisture, 
the pnK'eiis ought to commence with a bare sum- 
mer fallow; but if such are incumbent on free and 
o|K*n bottoms, a ci-op of turnips may be substituted 
for fallow, acconling to Hliich method, the surface 
will get a bofly which naturally it did not (lossett. 
CirasH, on such soils, must aNays occupy a great 
space of every rotation, because physical cin-um- 
btances render regular cropping utterly impi-acti- 
cable. 

I. Fallow, or tuniips, with dung, i Oats, of 
an early variety. 3. Clover, and a considerable 
qtianlity of iR>renitial r\e gra-**. -4. Pasture for 
se\eral years, till eircuiit!>i:tiu-es (K'niiit the land to 

i be broken up, wlten oats are to he repeated. 

St.vih r-itati'tn. 

\ Light soils are eaoilv iii.ina^rd, though to pro- 

[ cuiv a full reltirii of tiie pruiii wiiich tlie\ are ca- 
pMhle ol yirltliiig, i*eqinn s p neiMlly as much 

•I attention as is nect%vu-y in the niaiiagi-meiil of 

■ those of a Mniii^er deicripiimi. l'pon light soils, 
a ban: suiniiu-r fallow is s«-hloiii ealled fur, at 
cleanliness iiia\ he pivsrr\ed bv growing turilipt, 
and other leguminous ailicles. ' lirass also in of 

' eminent ail^unlage upon such soils, often yielding 
a greater prufil Uian wlial isatfurdcd by culmifer- 
ous cnipt. 

1. TuniipB. 9. Syrin^ ^\MaSL, cit ^weVie|« %« 
CluYer tiid rjft-^piM. ^ t>iBus« « ^>m«^ 
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ThSi rotation would be greatly improved, vere 
it extended to eight years, whilst the g^und by 
such an extension, would be l^ept fresh, and oon- 
itantly in good condition. As for instance, were 
leeds for pasture sown in tlie second year, the 
ground Iccpt tliree years under grass, then broken 
up for oats in the sixth year, drilled with beans and 
peas in the seventh, and sown with wheat in the 
eighth, the rotation would be complete; becauscAt 
included every branch of husbandry, and admitted 
a variety in m'anaj^ment generally agreeable to the 
aoil, and always lavourabie to the intcreKl of culti- 
vators. The rotation mi^ also consist of six crops, 
were the land kept only one year in grass, though 
few situations admit oi so much cropping, unless 
additional manure is within reach. 
Seventh rotation. 

Sandy soils, when properly manured, are well 
adapted to turnins, though it rarely happens that 
wheat can be cultivated on them with au\'antage, 
unless they are dressed with alluvial compost, 
marl, clay, or some such substances, as will give a 
body or strength to them which they do not natu- 
rally possess. Barley, oats, and rye, tlie latter 
especially, are, however, sure crops on sands; and, 
in favourable seasons, will return greater profit 
than can be obtained from wheat. 
' 1. Turnips, consumed on the ground. 2. Bar- 
ley. 3. Grass. 4. Rye, or Oats. 

By keeping the land three years in grass, the 
rotation would be extended to six years, a measure 
hi&4ily advisable. 

From what has been stated, every person capa- 
ble of judging will at once perceive the facility of 
arrangm^ husbandry upon correct principles, and 
of cropping the ground in such a way as to make 
it proaUce abundant returns to the occupier, whilst 
at the same time it is preserved in gooil condition, 
and never impoverished or exiiausted. All these 
things arc perfectly practicable under the alternate 
sj'stem, though it is doubtful whether they can be 
gained under any other. 

It may be added, that winter sown crops, or 
crops sown on the winter furrow, are most eligible 
on all clayey soils. 

Ploughing, with a view to clean soils of the de- 
scription under consideration, has little effect un- 
less given in the summer months. This renders 
summer fallow indispensably necessary; and, with- 
out this radical process, none of tlie heavy and 
wet soils can be suitably managed, ur preserved 
in a goo4l condition. 

To adopt a judicious rotation of chopping for 
every soil, requires a degree of judgment in the 
farmer, which can only be gathered from observa- 
tion and experience. The old rotations were cal- 
culated to wear out the soil, and to r.<*der it un- 
productive; but U)c modern rotations, such as 
those which we have described, are founded on prin- 
ciples which insui-c a full return from tlie soil, 
without lessoniiig its value, or impoverishing its 
condition. Mucu depends, however, upon the man- 
ner in which the dinerent processes are executed; 
for the best aiTanged I'otation may be of no avail, 
if the processes belonging to it are imperfectly and 
unreasonably executed. 

To cultivate ivfieat, 

^ On soils really calculated for wheat, tliough in 

different degrees, summer fallow is die first and 

leading step to gain a good crop or crops of that 

grain. The first furrow should be giv«n before 

winter, or as early as the otlier operations of the 

farm will admit; and evciy attention should be 

wed to go as deep as possible; for it rarely hap- 

peDi that any of the succeeding furrows exooed the 

urH one in cJiat respeeL 1 ne number of after- 

piouf^^ogi muM b« regulated bj the oooditioik oC 



the RTOund and the ittte oT the weather; bat, lo fy 
neru, it may be obsenred, that ptooghing in leneili 
and across, alternately, is the way by whiclitlie 
g^round will be roost completely cut, and theiatea- 
tion of fallowing accomplishecL 

VariHte9 of teed. 

Wheat may be classed under two prindpil di- 
visions, though each of these admiti ot aevoil aib- 
divisions. The first is composed of all the varietiei 
of red wheat. The second division compreheadi 
the whole varieties of white wheat, which apis 
may be arranged under two distinct beads, namelr, 
thick chaffed and thin chaffed. 

The thick chaffed varieties were formeriy ii 
greatest repute, generally yielding the whitest sad 
finest flour, ancL in dry seasona, not infiaioris 
produce to the ottier; but since 1799, when the di^ 
ease called mildew, to which they are constitntioa- 
ally predisposed, raged so extensively, they hsft 
gradually been Kping out of fasliion. 

The thin chaffed wheats are a hardy class, sad 
seldom mildewed, unless the weather he paitiea- 
larly inimical during die stagea of blossonii^ 
filling, and ripening, tliough some of them sit 
rather better qualified to reust that destroetive 
disorder than others. In 1799, thin chaffed wheiU 
wero seriously injured; and instances were not 
wanting to sliow, that an acre of them, with re- 
spect to value, exceeded an acre of thick duJicd 
wheat, quantity and quality considered, not le« 
than fifly per cent Since that time, therefore, 
their culture has rapidly increased; and toUlisci^ 
cumstance may, in a great measure, be attributed 
the high character which thin chaffed wheats nov 
bear. 

Method ofevmng. 

Sowing in the broad-cast way uw be lud to be 
the mode universally practised. Upon well pr^ 
pared lands, if the seecl be distributed equally, it 
can scarcely be sown too thin; perluips two boaieli 
per acre are sufficient; for the heaviest crops st 
autumn are rarely those which show the mort 
vigorous appearance through the winter moothi. 
Bean stubbles require more seed than summer fid- 
lows, because the roughness of their surface preventi 
such an et^ual distribution; and clover leas ought lo 
be still thicker sown than bean stubbles. Thin sow- 
ing in spring ou^t not to be practised, otherwise 
the crop will be late, and imperfectly ripened. No 
more harrowing should be given to fields that hatt 
been fallowed, tlian what in necessary to cover the 
seed, and level the surface sufficiently. Gixioiid, 
which is to lie in a broken down state through the 
winter, suffers severely when an excessive harrov- 
ing is given, especially if it is incumbent oa a 
close bottom; though, as to the quantity necessaiy, 
none can give an opinion, except those who an; 
personally present. 

To 9orw grain by ribbing. 

The ribbing of grain crops was introduced into 
Northumberland, iu the year 1810. The proeea 
is as follows: Suppose the land in fallow, or tur- 
nips eat off, let it be gathered into rid^s of twelve 
feet each; then harrow it well, particularly the 
furrows of the ridges; afler which take a narros- 
bottomed swing plough, five inches and a half 
broad at the heel, wiUi a narrow-winged sock, 
drawn by one horse; be^in in tlie furrow, as if yoo 
intended to gather two ridges togetlier, whiuli will 
make a rib exactly in the middle of the furrov; 
then turn back up the same furrow you came 
down, keeping close to the rib made; pursue the 
same mode on the other side, and take a little of 
the soil, which is thrown over by the mould- 
board from the back of each rib, and so on till you 
come near the furrow, when you must pursue the 
\\ tama modb «a sx &nU In water furrowing yoa 
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!ii hiTe » rib on etch ude of the furrow, dis- 

:tween the rib, ten or twelve inches. The 

be sown bj the hand; and, from the nar- 

I or sharpnen of the top of the ridges, the 
ill fall regularly down; then put on a light 
to cover the seed. In wet soils, the ridges 
> be twice gathered, as ribbing reduces them. 

II answer all kinds of crops, but not all 
Strong clayey soils cannot be pulverized 
itly for that puq>ose; nor can it oe eflfected 
er^lea, unless it be twice ploughed, and 
irrowed. Ribbing is here esteemed pre- 
to drilling, as you have the same opportu- 
kceping the land clean, and the grain dees 
so close together, as by drilling. 

farmer may hand or horse-hoe his erops, 
t hoe in his clover-seed: which is consider- 

advantageous. It is more productive of 
sjiecially when it is apt to lodge; and, in all 
is much straw; and ribbing is often the 
>f preventing the com lodging, 
ret seaton, ribbing is mure favourable to 
ng; because the Bpac« between the ribs 
tJie air freely, and the com dries much 
The reapers, also, when acaustomed to 
lore, and take it up cleaner. 
ImfrmcJ method of drilling' roheat, 
drill contains three coulters, placed in a 
ar form, and worked by bnishea, with cast- 
is, sufficient for one horse to draw, and one 
attend to. It will drill three acres per day 
t, bariey, or oats, at five inches asunder; 

acres i»er day of beans, peas, &c at twelve 
isundcr. The general nractioe is to drill 
ys, and to set tlie rows five or six inches, 
er exccedin*; seven inches apart, it being 
lat, if the distance is greater, they are too 
ling up in the spring; that tliey afford a 
breadth fur tlie growth of weeds; are moi'e 
ve to hoe, and more liable to l>e laid in tlic 
'. In drilling wheat, never harrow after 
1, if it can be avoided; the drill generally 

the corn sufficientlv covered; and b^ this 
e vegetation is quickened, and (he ridges 
, between each row, preserve the plants in 
and render the operation of harrowing in 
ing much more efficacious. The spring 
ng is periurmed the contrary way tu that 
Irilling, as the harrow working upon the 
Iocs nut tiuU up the plants, and leaves the 
mouldy fiir the hoe. This point sliould be 
arly attended to. l*he harrowing after the 
rideiitly leaves the ground in a better state 
ye; but tlie advantages in the produce of the 
; decidedly iu fstvuur of the plan of leaving 
1 in the ruugh state alreadv described; as 
ration of llie winter U[Min the clods causes 

pulverize, and fumislies an abundant nu- 

tlie plants in the spring; and fallowed by 
, about the time the head or ear is fonning, 

1 the growth of tlie plant more vigorous, 
itly improves the size of the head or ear. 
Iliiig fur wheat shmdd giMierally commence 
le Ulier end of Septeiiit»er; at which time 
ler ma} drill ubout two busheli per acre, 
•t-asiia ad\aiiceik, keep iucreasing (ne quun- 
hn-e bu^liels jnt acre, being guidi^l by the 
ijf tite %f}\\ Mild ulher circu in stances. A 
M hak fn'«|tii:ntly arisen, tliruugh drilling 
11 a i|iuiitit\ of seed, an thiTi can be noiur 
.11 lltrft CH'e I'jr the nKiks hihI gruhi; uiid a 
rli p|.uitL->l crup will alwuvk yield mure 
Itly UiMU a thin-sto«iiiiig crup, and ripeo 



and the rows to be planted nearer together. It it 
impossible to obtain so great a produce per aere 
by the broad-cast system, as by the drill system at 
the same expense, be the land ever so free from 
weeds. Fifty bushels per acre may be raised by 
the drill, but never more than 40 bushels by sow- 
ing broad-cast. The wheat crops sliould generally 
be toi>-dresseil in winter with manure com|>ost, or 
some other dressing in frost, or when you can cart 
upon the land; but if that operation is rendered 
impracticable, sooting in March, or any other 
dressing of that description, hoed in at the spring, 
is preferable to a dressii^ laid on in the autumn, 
andplouchcd in. 

Tlie advantages of the drill over the broad-cast 
svstem are numerous and decisive; as it eoablet 
the farmer to g^row com without weeds; is sooner 
ready for stacking after the scythe or sickle; pro- 
duces a cleaner and more nsular sample for tha 
market; and of consequence obtains a better price; 
leaves the land in a belter state for a succeeding 
crop, and materially increases the quantity of food 
for human consumption. 

To picUe the »eed. 

Tliis process is iiidi8i>cnsably necessary on everjr 
soil; otherwise smut, to a givater or less extent, 
will in nine cases out of ten assuredly ftdlow. 
Stale urine may be considered as the safest and 
surest pickle; and where it can be obtained in a 
sufficient quantity, is eommonly resorted to. The 
mode of using it does not, however, seem to be 
agreed upon; for while one party contends that the 
grain ought to be steeped in the urine, another 
imrty considers it sufficient to sprinkle the urine 
upon it. Hut whatever difierence of opinion there 
may be as to the kind of pickle that ought to be 
used, and the mode of using it, all admit the atilitr 
of mixing the wetted seed with hot lime fresh 
slaked; and this, iu one point of view, is absolutely 
necessary, so that the s<>ed may be equally dia- 
tribute<l. It may be remarked, that experience 
justifies the utility of all these modes, provided 
they are attentively carried into execution. There 
is some daii^T from the first; for, if the seeil steep- 
ed in urine is not immediately sown, it will infal- 
libly lose its vegetative |>owe'r. I'he second, viz. 
spniikling the urine on tlie seed, seems to be the 
safest, if performe<l by an attentive hand; whilst 
the last may do equally well, if such a quantity of 
salt be incoqiorated with the water, as to render 
it of sufficient strength. It may also be remarked^ 
that this last mode is otWn accomuanied with smut, 
owing no doubt to a deficiencv of strength in thie 
pickle; whereas a single head with smut is rarely 
discovered when urine has l>een used. 
To cidtivate ImMan com. 

The land should be a loamy sand, very rich. Id 
the beginning of April, the grains should be set 
like hous, at two feet distance, six or eight graini 
in a hill, each grain about an inch deep in the 
mund. The seed from Kew England isthebesL 
In the beginning of May, the alleys should be 
IiocmI, and the hills weeded and ranhe<l up higher. 
At the latter end of that month all tlie su^iernuous 
stalks should be taken awav, and only three stems 
of com left ill each hill, lly the middle of June 
it will co%er the alley. It gruws much like bul- 
rushes, the luwer haves being like broad flags, 
three or four inches wide, and as many feet ID 
Irngili; the sti'ins shooting tipwRriU, from seven to 
ten feet in lieigSt, with iiiany j(»ii 



iiti easting otTflag^ 
leaves at t-very j'unl. t'niler thenc leaves, and 
close to the stem, gniws the corn, covered over by 
many coats of sedj^y Kaxes, and so closed io by 

Irill system wnuM Invr l»een in more gene- '1 tlieiu to the stem. I hut it dors nut aIiow uskIC vm*^ 

Ciee, lit its friends had also recommended 
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first of a beatrtiOil gretn, And ftfterwards red or 
yellow, the stem ending in a flower. The corn 
will ripen in September; but the sun at that season 
not hH^ing strength enough to dry it, it must \>e 
laid upon mcks, or thin oiK:n floors, in drv rooms, 
and fi-ecinently tunied, to avoid moulding; the 
grains an; about as big as peas, and adhei*e in re- 
gular rows round a white pithy substance, which 
forms the ear. An ear contains from two to four 
hundred grains, and is from six to ten inches in 
length. They are of various colours, blue, red, 
white, and yellow. The manner of gathering them 
is by cutting down the stems and breaking off^ the 
ears. The stems are as big as a man's wrist, and 
look like bamboo cane: the pith is full of a juice 
that tastes as sweet as sugar; and the joints arc 
about a foot and a half distant. The increase is 
upwards of five hundred fold. Upon a large scale, 
the seed may be drilled in alleys like peas; and, 
to save digging, the ground may be ploughed and 
harrowed, which wul answer ven' well. It will 
grow upon all kinds of land. The ears which 
grow upon dry sandy land are less, but harder and 
riper. The grain is taken from the husk by hand, 
and when ground upon French stones, makes an 
excellent Hour, of which it yields much more, 
with much less bran, than wheat does, and exceeds 
it in crust, pancakes, puddings, and all other uses 
except bread; but a sweetness i>ecu]iar to it, which 
in all other cases makes it agreeable, is here nau- 
seous. It is excellent for feeding poultry and hogs, 
and fattens both much better and sooner than peas 
or barley. The stems make Iwtter hedges for 
kitchen garden than reeds do. ItcU>arsthe ground 
fn>m weeds, and makes a good season for any other 
kind of corn. Piso, and other Spanish physicians, 
are full of the medicinal virUies of this grain. It 
was the only brt^ad-corn known in America when 
first discovered by the Spaniards, and is there call- 
ed maize. 

Diseases of -wheat. 
Wheat is subject to more diseases than other 
g^ins, and, in some seasons, especially in wet 
ones, heavier losses arc sustained from diose dis- 
eases, than are felt in tbe culture of any other cul- 
mifcrous crop with which we are acijuainted. 
Wheat may snfiVr from the attack of insects at the 
root; from bligiit, which, primarily, affects the 
leaf or straw, and ultimately deprives the grain of 
suflicient nourishment; from mildew on the ear, 
which operates thei*con with the force of an apo- 
plectic stroke; and from gum of different shades, 
which lodges on the chuti' or cups in which the 
grain is deposited. 

Blight originates from moist or foggy weather, 
and from hoar-frost, the effects of which, when ex- 
pelled by a hot sim, arc first discernible on the 
straw, aud afterwards on the ear, in a greater or 
less degree, according to local circinnstances. Let 
a field be examined in a day or two after such wea- 
ther, and a careful observer will soon be satisfied, 
that the fibres and leaves of plants are contracted 
and enfeebled, in consequence of what may be call- 
ed a stoppage of perspiration. This disorder may 
take place either earlier or later, but is most fatal 
when it appears at the time the grain is forming 
in the ewr. It may appear at an earlier staw; and 
though the productive powers of the plant will there- 
by be lessened, yet, if circumstances are afterwards 
favourable, tbe quality of the grain produced may not 
be much iinpaiix'd; or it may appear after the ^rain 
is fully formed, and then very little damage will be 
nutaiDcd, except by the straw. 

MlJdew mnv he ranked as a disease which af- 
feets tbe ma; and is brought on by oatitea lome- 



▼hat similar to those vhlcb occasion hllgbt, (hoDgk 
at a more advanced period of the aeason. If thii 
disorder comes on immediately after tbe fint 
appearance of the ear, the straw' will also be af- 
fected; but if the grain is nearly or fidly forraed, 
then injury on tlie straw is not much discemible. 
We have seen a cron which carried wheat that vu 
mildewed, where tne straw was perfectly fmh, 
though, indeed, this rarely happens. A' severe 
mildew, however, effectually prevents both eon 
and straw from making any further prepress, the 
whole plant apparently going backward everr dij 
till existence in a manner ceases altogether. Some- 
thing akin to mildew is the gum or red rnkrr, 
which, in all warm moist seasons, attaches itself 
to the ear and often occasions considerable dsm- 
age. All these different disorders are generslh 
accompanied by insects; which aninaalcals, bymsBj 
people who take the eficct for the cause, are eoo- 
sidered, though without the least foundation, ss 
the authors of the mischief that follows. Their 
appearance, however, may justly be attributed to 
the diseased state of the plant; for wherever putre^ 
faction takes place, cither in aninud or vegetable 
substances, the presence of these inscets wiU never 
be wanting. 

JRiuf, 

Another disorder which effects wheat, and br 
several people denominated the real rust, isbroiq;fat 
on by excessive heats, which occasion the plaots 
to suffer from a privation of nourishment, and be- 
come sickly and feeble. In this atrophical state, 
a kind of dust gathers on the stalk and leaver 
which increases with the disease, till the plant ii 
in a great measure worn out and exliausted. The 
only remedy in this case, and it is one that cannot 
easily be administered by the hand of man, i( a 
plentiful supply of moisture, by which, if it is re- 
ceived before consumption is too far advanced, the 
crop is benefited in a degreo proportional to thr 
extent of nourishment received, and tlie stage at 
which the disease has arrived. 

Impropriety of sowing- mildtnvetl tokeat. 

Some people have recommendeit the sowing cS 
blighted and mildewed wheat, because it will ve- 
getate; though certainly the recommendation, if 
can'ied into practice, would be attended with immi- 
nent danger to those who attempted it. That light 
or defective wheat will vegetate and produce a 
plant, we are not disposed to contradict; but thst 
it will vegetate as briskly, or put out a stem of cqtuJ 
stren^h, and capable of withstanding the seveic 
winter blasts, as those produced from sound seed, 
we must be excused for not believing. Let itonlj 
be considered, that a plant of young wheat, nnlea 
when veiT early sown, lives three or four months, 
in a g^eat measure, upon the nourishment which it 
derives from the parent seed; and that such nour* 
ishment can, in no view of the subject, be so great 
when the ])urent is lean and emaciated, as whea 
sound, healthy aud vigorous. Let it also be re- 
membered, that a ])lant produced from the best 
and weightiest seed, must, in every case, under a 
party of other circumstances, have a stronger coo- 
stilution at the outset, which necessarily qualitits 
it to push on with greater energy when the season 
of growth arrives. Indeed, the economy of nature 
would be over-turned, had any other result follow- 
ed. A breeder of cattle or sheep would not act 
more foolishly, who trusted that a deformeil dimi- 
nutive bull or ram would produce him good stock, 
than tlie com farmer does who uses unsound or im- 
perfect seed. 

To remove the miltiew on •wheat. 

A solution of common salt in water, in the pro- 
portion of a pound to a gallon, is an excellent re- 
\\ med^ iot \!h<& t&vVdcNir on corn. Affter sprtokling 
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three or foor days, the mildew will disappear, 
•cmTring only a ditcoloration on the straw where it 
«rat destrojed. The best and most expeditious 
VBj of applying tlie mixture is with a flat brush, 
such as is used or white washers. The operator 
haviiie a pail of tne mixture in one hand, with the 
other lie dips the brush into it, and makes his re- 
gular easts as when sowing com broad-cast; in this 
wrav be will readily get over ten acres in tlie day, 
and with an assistant a ^reat deal more. About 
two hogsheads of the mixture will suffice fur an 
acre. Wherever the mixture touches, the mil<lew 
immediatelr dies. 

7b preveni miltlew in wheat. 

Dissolve 3 oz. and 3 drachms of sulphate of cop- 
per, cop|>eras, or blue vitriol, in 3 gallons and 3 
qoails, wine measure, of cold water, for every three 
bushels of grain tliat is to be prepared. Into ano- 
ther vessel capable of containing from 53 to 79 
vine gallons, Oirow from 3 to 4 Winchester bush- 
cla of wlieat, into whieli the prepared liquid is 
poured, antil it rises 5 or 6 incites above the com. 
Stir it thoroughly; and carefullv remove all that 
awima on the surface. After it has remained half 
aa hoar in the preparation, throw the wheat into a 
basket that will allow the water to esca|;)e, but not 
the grain. It ought then to be immediately wash- 
ed in rain, or pure water, which will prevent any 
Dsk of its injuring the germ, and afterwards tlic 
ared ought to be dried before it is sown. It may 
be preserved in this shape for montlis. 
To prevent the amtU in ivheat. 

Laming the seed by immersion is recommended 
by a French writer, as the only preventive war- 
ranted by science and sanctioned by ex(>erience, 
and the following is given as the method in which 
theproeeas is best performed: 

To destroy the germs of the blight in 4} bushels 
or 856 lbs. of com, alraut 6 or 7 gallons of water 
must be used, as grain may be more or less dry, 
and from 35 to 4A ounces avoirdu|>ois of quick 
lime, aecording as it may be more or less caustic, 
and aeeording as the seed may have more or less 
of the bli^t. Boil part of the water, black the 
lime with it, and then add the rest When joined, 
the beat of the water should be such, that the hand 
can with difficulty bear it. Pour the lime water 
upon the com placed in a tub, stirring it incessant- 
ly, first with a stick, and afterwards with a sho- 
vel. The liquid shoulil, at first, cover the wheat, 
three or four fingers* breadth; it will soihi be ab- 
sorbed by the grain. In this state let it remain co- 
vered over fur 84 hours, but turn it over 5 or C 
Ijtnea during the day. Such parts of the liquor as 
will drain off, may then be scjiarated, whfn the 
con, after standing a few hours, in onlor that it 
mmw run freely out of tlie hand, may be sown. If 
not intendeil to be used iiuiuediately, the limed 
wheat sliuuld be put in a heap, and moved once or 
tviee a day till dry. Kx|M'rirnce ha!« proved that 
brocd grain germinalcH MK>ner tliun unlinicil; and, 
as It enrrifs with it rooit^urc sufficient to devflou 
the embryo, the seed will not suffer for want of 
rain; inserts will not attack it, the acrid ttste of 
the lime bving ofTtrnsivc to tlinn; and, as ever} 
grain germinates, a less quantity it requisite. In 
teeC, llir grain bring swelled, the sower filling his 
band as usual, will, when he lias sown fiS haiidsftil 
of limed com, lM«e, in reality, only used b'i. As 
Mightrtl grains pnrsene, for a long timr, the power 
of germinating, tlie ran't'ul fanner, whose grain 
kaa been touclied, sliould carrfully sweep out the 
tiwviccs in ttie walls, and cracks in the floors of 
km bnm, and lake great pains to dean tbcm tbo- 
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spigot and faucet, fixed in a wisp of straw, to pre- 
vent any small pieces of lime passing (as in brew- 
ing). To 70 gallons of water, add a com bushel 
of unslaked lime, stir it well till the whole is mix- 
ed, let it stand 30 hours, run it off into another tub 
as clear as possible (as practised in beer); add 48 
pounds of salt, which, with stirring, will soon dis- 
solve; this is a ])roper pickle for brining and liming 
seed-wheat without any obstacle, and greatly fiici- 
litates the drilling. 

Steep the wheat in a broad-bottomed basket, 34 
inches diameter, and twenty inches deep, running 
in the grain gradually in small quantities, from 10 
to 12 gallons; stirring the same. What floats, skim 
off, and do not sow; then draw up the basket, to 
drain the pickle, for a few minutes; this may be 
performed in half an hour, and when saflSciently 
pickled, proceed as before. The wheat will be 
fit for sowin • in 84 hours, if required; but for 
drilling, two hours pickled will be best; and pK> 
pared four or five days before. 
Mr Henderton't method of preventing »mui in 

•wheat. 

Take of best soft green soap, made from fish-oil, 
1 pound, and of scalding water, 4 gallons. Put the 
soap into a glazed vessel with a small portion of 
the water; continue stirring it, and add the water 
as it dissolves, till the whole is a perfect ley. It 
should be used about 90 deg. of Falirenheit's ther- 
mometer, or new-milk warm. Put the wheat into 
a tub, and pour on it a quantity of the liquor suffi- 
cient to cover it completely, and throw a blanket 
over it to preserve the heat. Stir it every ten 
minutes, and take off the scum. When it has 
remained in this manner for an hour, drain the 
liauor from the wheat through a sieve, or let the 
tub be furnished with a drain bottom like a brew- 
ing vat. Let the liquor which was drawn off* stand 
a few minutes to subside, and then i>our it off the 
sediment. Ke|>eat the oiK'ration till the whole 
quantity is stee|;>ed, only observe to add, each 
time, as much hot ley as was observed b^ the for- 
mer steeping. Dry the wheat with quick lime, 
and sow as soon as convenient. It will keep tea 
days after steeping; but should be spread thin on 
a dry floor. 

1 nree pounds of soap, and 18 gallons of water, 
will steep half a ball of wheat. If a tub with a 
drain-bottom is used, such as a hftgshead, with a 
spigot to draw off the lev, 4 ounces of soap, and 1 
gallon of water scalding hot, will preserve a stock 
of warm ley sufficient for any qnaiitiiy of wheat; 
and, allowing 5 minutes for draining, five balls may 
be done in 11 hours. The oiieration sliould he 
|KTformed in a clean place, at a distance from 
tiams and granaries, the roofs of which may be 
observed hanging full of smut. The ix'fuse of 
sraulte<l wheat should be buried deep in the earth, 
and not thrown to the dung-hill, from which it 
wmild l>e ronve}ei] to the field. 
^idvanUi^et of reaping corn fttfoiv being pa fvcUy 

ripr. 

M. Cadet de Vaux Iibh lately n-commendrd, as 
an iifiportaiit and useful innovation, I'.ie reaping of 
com liefore it is |M:iirctly ripe. This practice 
origiuatrd with .M. S»lli-&, of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of lie^iers: ^i-aiii thusn-aiHrd (nay eiglit days 
befoi-e it is ripe) is fuller, larger, and fiiiiT, and is 
never attacked by the wee\il. This was pro\ed by 
reaping one liaU'of a piece of corn-field, as recom- 
luciideil, and leading the other till the usual time. 
The early leaped portion ga^e a liectelitre (about 3 
bushel*) of colli more lor an acre of land, liian the 
later-iVBiied. .\n equal quantity of flour fnnn 
each was made into bread; tluit iuad« Crgnk \bM 
eorn reaped igreeu ^^* Sfc^^tv \nn»^% <* \si««aA 
iiiotethaA\hftf)iCbicT/\u\w<»\MgdMW ^^^'"^ 
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attacked the ripe eorn bat not the green. The 
proper time for reaping it when the grain, pressed 
between the fingers, has a doughy appearance, 
like bread just hot from tlte oven, when pressed in 
the same way. 

To manage the vheat harvett. 
It ii advantageous to cut wheat before it is fully 
ripe; but, in ascertaining tlie proper state, it is ne- 
cessaiy to discriminate between the ripeness of the 
itraw and the ripeness of the grain; for, in some 
leasona, the straw dies upwards, under which cir- 
cumstance, a field, to the eye, may appear to be 
completely fit for the sickle, when, in reality, the 
grain is imperfectly consolidated, and perhaps not 
much removed from a milky state. Though it is 
obvious that under such circumstances, no further 
benefit can be conveyed from the root, and tliat nou- 
rishment is witliheld the nkoment that the roots die: 
yet it does not follow that grain so circumstanced 
should be immediately cut; because, after that ope- 
ration is performed, it is in a great measure neces- 
sarily deprived of every benefit from the sun and 
air, both of which have greater influence in bringing 
it to maturity, so long as it remains on foot, than 
when out down, whether laid on the ground or bound 
up in sheaves. The state of weather at the time 
also deserves notice; for, as in moist, or even va- 
riable weather, every kintl of grain, when cut pre- 
maturely, is more ex^rased to damage than when 
completely ripened. All these things will be stu- 
died by the skilful husbandman, who will also | 
take into consideration the dangers which may fol- 
low, were he to permit his wheat crop to remain 
uncut till completely ripened. The danger from 
wind will not be lost sight of, especially if the 
season of the equinox approaclies; even the quan- 
tity dropped in the field, and in the stack-yard, 
17060 wheat is over ripe, is an object of considera- 
Uon. Taking all these things into view, it seems 
prudent to have wheat cut before it is lully ripe, 
as less damage will be sustained from acting iu 
this way than by adopting a contrary practice. 

If the weather be dry, and the straw clean, wheat 
may be carted to the siack-yard in a few days; 
indeed, if quite ripe, it may i)e stacked immedi- 
ately from the sickle, especially when not meant 
for early threshing. So long, however, as any 
moisture remains in the straw, the field will be 
found to be the best stack-yard; and where grass 
or weeds of any kind are mixed with the crop, 
patience must be exerted till they are decayed and 
dried, lest heating be occasioned. 

Parley. 
Next to wheat, the most valuable grain is bar- 
ley, especially on light and sharp soils. 

It is a tender grain, and easily hurt iu any of the 
stages of its growth, particularly at seed time: a 
heavy shower of rain will then almost ruin a crop 
on the best prepared land; and in all the at\er pro- 
cesses, greater pains and attention are required to 
insure success, than in the case of other grains. 
The harvest process is difiictdt, and often attended 
with danger; even the thrashing of it is not easily 
executed with machines, because tlie awn generally 
adheres to the grain, and renders separation from 
the straw a troublesome task. Barley, in fact, is 
raised at greater expense than wheat, and generally 
speaking, is a more hazardous crop. Except upon 
rich and genial soils, where climate will allow 
wheat to be perfectly reared, it ought not to be 
cultivated. 

Varieties of bariey. 

Barley may be divided into two sorts, early and 

late; to which may be added a bastanl variety, 

caJJed bear or bigg, which aflbrds similar nutri- 

mefrt or substance, though of inferior (quality. 

EmHj bsu'icY, under curious names, was (or- 



merl^ sown, in Britain, upon lands that bad been 
previously summer fallowed, or were in high coi^ 
dition; but litis mode of culture being in a great 
measure renounced, the common sett, whidi sd- 
mits of being sown either eariy or late, ii wow 
generally used. 

The most proper seed season is any time ia 
April, thougli we have seen good crops prodneed, 
the seed of which was sown at a much later periol 
To prepare the jtouim/. 
Barley is chiefly taken after turnips, sometina 
aQer peas and beans, but rarely, by good fiutncn, 
either after wheat or oats, unless under special cir> 
cumstances. When sown after turnips, it is gene- 
rally taken with one furrdw, which is given as fiut 
as the turnips are consumed, the ground thus re- 
ceiving muui benefit from the spring frosts. Bat 
often two or more furrows are necessaiy for the 
fields last consumed; because, when a spnog 
drouglit sets in, the surface from being poached 1^ 
the removal or consumption of the crop, gets so 
hardened as to render a greater quantity of ^ot^b- 
ing, harrowing, and rolling necessary, than woold 
oUierwisc be called for. When sown after besos 
and peas, one winter and one spring ploi^ing 
are usually bestowed: but, when after wbut or 
oats, three ploughing are necessary, so that the 
ground may be put in proper condition. These 
operations are very ticklish in a wet and backward 
season, and rarely in that case is the grower piid 
for the expense of his labour. Where )^nd is is 
such a situation as to require three plot^ings, 
before it can be seeded witn barley, it is better to 
summer fallow it at once, than to run the riiki 
which seldom fail to accompany a qoantity of 
spring labour. If the weather be diy, moisture ii 
lost during the different processes, and an imper- 
fect braird necessarilv follows: if it be wet, the be- 
nefit of ploughing is lost, and all theeviUof swet 
seed time are sustained by the future crop. 
QimtUity of teed. 
The quantity sown is different in different cases, 
aoconling to the quality of the soil and other cir^ 
cumstances. Upon very rich lands, eight pecki 
(Hir acre are sometimes sown; twelve is very com- 
mon; and, upon poor land, more is sometimes 
given. 

By good judges a quantity of seed is sown suffi- 
cient to insure a full crop, without depending on 
its sending out offsets; indeed, where that is done, 
few oflsets are produced, the crop grows and ripens 
equally, and the grain is uniformly good. 
Sir Jl^ Cart7icy^9 invention for hummelUng bariey. 
This invention is extremely simple, and the cost 
only 39. It is a bit of notched stick or bar, lined 
on one side with a thin plate of iron, and just the 
length of tlie rollers, fixed by a screw-bolt at eadi 
end to the inside of the cover of the drum, about 
the middle of it, so as tlie edge of the said notched 
stick is about one-eighth of an inch from the arms 
of the drum as it goes round. Two minutes are 
suflicient to put it on, when its operation is wanted; 
whicfi is wiieii putting through the bear the second 
time; and it is easily taken off*. It rubs off* the 
awns or spikes to adniirulion; and by puttii^ the 
grain another lime through the mill, it will rub 
the husk off* the ends of the pickle so entirely, 
that it is unnecessarv to sow it after wanls. 
To harvett barUy, 
More care is required in the harvesting of bar- 
ley, than any of the other white crops, even in the 
best of seasons; and in bad years it is often firond 
very difficult to save it. Owing to the brittleneu 
of the straw, after it has reached a certain period, 
it must be cut down; as, when it is suffered to stand 
lon(;er, much loss is sustained by tlie breaking of 
A \\\« Vm:w\%. V>\\ >\m\. «kau^\>olV^ \\. U cut at a time 
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Th« next beit it to ^ire only one ipriog farrow, 
and to run the drill-barrov after every third 
plough, in which way, the intervals are nearly of 
the same extent at already mentioned . Harrowing 
it afterwards required, before the young plants 
reach the surface, and water-furrowing, &o. as 
above deicnbed. 

Dung is often given to beans, especially when 
they sacceed wheat wliieh had not received ma- 
nure. The best way is to apply the dung on the 
stubble before tlie winter furrow is given, which 
greatly &cilitates the after process. Used in this 
way, a fore stock must be in hand; but where the 
fiurner is not so well provide<l, spring dunging be- 
comes necessary, thoup^h evidently of less advan- 
ta^. At that season, it may either be put into the 
drills before the seed is sown, or spread upon the 
surface and ploughed down, according to the na- 
ture of the drilling process which is meant to be 
adopted. Land dunged to beans, if duly hoed, is 
always in high order for canyine a crop of wheat 
in succession. Perhaps better wheat, both in re- 
ipeet of quantity and quality, may be cultivated in 
tnis way, than in any other mode of sowing. 
Driuing machines. 

Different machines have been invented for drill- 
ing beans; but the most common and handy is one 
of^Lhe barrow form. IMiis hand drill is pushed 
forward by a man or woman, and will, according 
as the brush or director is lowered or heightened, 
*sow thicker or thinner, as may be expedient and 
necessary'. Another machine, drawn by a horse, 
and sowmg3 drillsat a time, has been constructed, 
and, upon flat lands, will certainly distribute the 
■eed with the most minute exactness. Upon un- 
equal fields, and even on those laid out in high 
ridges, the use of this machine is attended with a 
degree of inconvenience sufficient to balance its 
advantages. The hand-drill, therefore, in all 
probability, will be retained for general use, though 
the other is capable of performing the work with 
minuter regularity. 

Quantity of seed. 

Less than 4 bushels ought not to be hazarded, if 
a full ci*op is expected. We seldom have seen 
thin beans turn out well, unless the soil is particu- 
larly rich: nay, unless tlie rows close, weeds will 
get away after the cleaning process is finished, 
thereby disappointing the object of drilling, and 
rendering the system of little avail towards keep- 
ing the g^und in good condition. 
Hoeing procesa. 

Beans are cleaned in various ways; 1st By the 
hand hoe. t2d. By the scraper, or Dutch hoe. 
Sd. By a ploueh of small dimensions, but oon- 
itrueted upon the principles of the approved swing 
plough. Ploughs with double mould-boards are 
likewise used to earth them up; and, with all good 
managers, the weeds in the drills, which cannot be 
touched by the hoe, are pulled out by the hand, 
otherwise do field can be considered as duly 
cleaned. 

In treating of the cleaning process, we shall 
eonfine ourselves to the one most suited to the 
generality of bean soils. About ten or twelve days 
after the young ])lants have appeared above the 
surface, enter with the scraper, and loosen any 
weeds that may have vegetated. At this time, the 
win^ or cutters, of the implement ought to be 
particularly sharp, so that the scraper may not run 
too deep, and throw the earth upon the plants. In 
about ten days alter the ground is scraped, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather, and otner circum- 
itanees, use the small swing plough to lay the earth 
mwBf from the sides of the rows; and, in doing so, 
$p MM near Co Che plants as possible, iidLing care, at 
tt« BMme time, not to loosen their roots. IC avy \\ 



weeds stand in the rows, poll tbem out with dw 
hand ; afterwards earth-op the plants with the iHl 
swing plough, or run the seraper in the inlertsU 
as may seem expedient. 

To manage the harocMt. 

Before beans are cut, the grain ought to be tol- 
erably well ripened, otherwise the quality is iia- 
paired, whilst a long time is required to pot tbe 
straw in such a condition as to be preaervedio tbe 
stack. In an early harvest, or where the crap is 
not weighty, it is an easy matter to get beans soffi- 
ciently ripened; but, in a late harvest, and inerm 
one where the crop Ukes on a second growth, itii 
scarcely practicable to get them tborooghly ripen- 
ed for the sickle. Under these eircumsUnees, it 
is unnecessary to let beans stand onout after the 
end of September or the first of October; bccaase 
any benefit that can be gained afterwards, is not to 
be compared with tlie disadvantages that accom- 
pany a late wheat seed time. Beans are usosllv 
out with the sickle, and tied in sheaves, either vitii 
straw ropes, or wiUi ropes made from pease sow 
along with them. It is proper to let the sheaves 
lie untied several days, so that the winding pro- 
cess may be hasteneo, and, when tied, to set then 
up on end, in order that full bNcnefit from air msr 
be obuined, and the grain kept off the grooiuL 
In building bean stacks, it is an useful mcasare, 
for preserving both grain and straw from iiijuiy, 
to keep an opening in the centre, and to convey 
air from the extremity by a hole, or funnel. Besns, 
on the whole, are a troublesome crop to the far- 
mer, though of great utility in other respects. 
Without them heavy soils can scarcely be managed 
with advantage, unless summer fallow is resorted 
to once in four years; but, by the aid derived from 
drilled beans, summer fallow may be avmded for 
eight years, whilst the ground, at that period, will 
be found in equal, if not superior oonoition. 
7*0 cuUivate peaa. 

Peas aro partially sown with beans to great ad- 
vantage; ana, when cultivated in this way, the 
same system of preparation, &ce. described under 
the head of beans, is to be adopted. Indeed, upon 
many soils not deep enough for beans, a mixture 
of peas to the extent of one-third of the seed sown 
proves highly advantageous. The beans serve ss 
slabs or props to the peas, and the latter, being 
thus kept off the ground, and furnished with air 
and other atmospherical nutriment, blossom snd 
pod with much greater effect than when sown ac- 
oonling to the broad-cast system. 

Peas agree well with lime and other calcareous 
stimulants, and can hardly be reaped in perfection 
where these are wanting. The varieties cultivated 
are numerous; but those adapted to field culture 
may be divided into two kinds, namely, early and 
late, though these branch out again into seversl 
varieties. We have white peas both early and late, 
and likewise grey peas, possessed of similar pro- 
perties. The nomenclature is entirely arbitrarr, 
and therefore not to be illustrated. As a gcnenl 
rule, the best seed time for late peas is either is 
February or Marcti, though early ones, such as tbe 
Hastings, or Magpiehill pea, may be sown success- 
fully after the 1st of May. 

Peas ought to be sown tolerably thick so tlut 
the ground may tie covered as early as possible. 
To cuUivate iarea. 

The tare is a plant of a hardy growth, and when 
sown upon rich land will return a large supply of 
green fodder, for the consumption of horses, or 
for fattening cattle. When intended for this use, 
the seed ought to be sown tolerably thick, perhaps 
to the extent of four bushels per Soots acre* 
though, when intended to stand tor seed, a let* 
(^xNMk\Ji.Vj ViT«s^vc«A\hecauM otherwise the-thiek--' 
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■est of the crop will prevent the plants from bios- 
■omiog and poddine in a sufficient way. When 
meant for seed, eany sowing ought to be studied, 
otherwise the return will be imiicrfvct; but when 
for grt*<rn food, xny time betwixt the fii'st of April 
and the latter end of May will answer well, pro- 
Titled irops in succession from the first to the last 
mcniioned ]»eriod be regularly cultivated. In- 
atMnces are not wanting of a full crop being ub- 
lauied.cTen when the seed was sown so late us the 
middle of June, though sowing so late is a practice 
not to be recommended. After the s(*ed is sown, 
and the land carefully harrowed, a light roller 
ought to be drawn across, so that the surface may 
be smoothed, and the scythe permitted to work 
without interruption. It. is proper also to guard 
the field for several days against the depredations 
of pigeons, who arc remarkably fond of tares, and 
will pick up a great part of the seed, unless coo- 
■lantly watched. 

Horses thriTc Tcry well upon tares, even better 
than tlicy do upon clover and rye grass; and the 
aame remark is applicable to fattening cattle, who 
feed faster upon this article of green foflder than 
opoa any kind of grass, or esculent, with which 
we are acquainted. Danger often arises from their 
catir^ too many, especially when podded; as colics, 
and other stomach disorders, are apt to be pro- 
duced by the excessive loads which they devour. 

Potato€9. 

Potatoes, as an article of human food, are, next 
to wheat, of the greatest imi>ortance in the eye of 
a political economist From no other crop that 
can be euUivated will the public derive so much 
food at from this valuable esculent; and it admits 
of demonstration, that an acre of potatoes will 
letil double the number of people Uiat can be fed 
fn>in an acre of wheat. Polatot'S are also a nuur- 
i^ing and healthy food, relished almost by every 
palate; and without them it is believed there is 
nardly a dinner served up for six months of tlie 
year in any part of the kingdom. 

7*0 prepare the qround. 

To work the gnmnd till it is completely reduced 
and fffve from root weeds, may be considered as a 
desideratum in [Mtatoe husbandry; though in many 
aeaaoos tliesc operations cannot be perfectly exe- 
eutcd, without losing the proiier time for planting, 
which never ought to be beyoml the first of May, 
if circumstances do not absolutely interdict it. 
Three pluugliings, witli frequent Itarro wings and 
rolliogi, are necessar}' in most cases, before the 
laml is in suitable condition. Wlien this is accom- 
^ishcd, form the drills as if they were for turnips; 
cart the manure, which ought not to be si»ariiigly 

rlied, plant the seed above the manure, reverse 
drills for covering it and the seed, then harrow 
the drills in length, which completes the preiiara- 
tiuo and seed process. 

Quantttif of heed. 
It is not advantageous to cut the seed into small 
dips; fur the strength of the stem at the outstet de- 
pends in direct proportion upim the \igour and 
p'iWcT of tlie seed-phtnt. The seed-plant, there- 
Ir^v, ought to be large, rarely kmallfr than the 
Ibunb part of llic )K>tatoe; and if the seed is of 
small tixe, one half 4if the (Hitatoe may be prufiU*- 
kly u«ed. .\t all events, ratlier err in giving over 
l«rg«: si-ed than in making it too small; because, bv 
Ifae 6nt em^r, no great loss can ever be sustaine<f; 
whercss, by the oilier, a feeble and late crop may 
be tbe euntequcnee. When the seed is properly 
it rvquirrs from 10 to 12 hundred weight ot' 
I to plant an acre of ground, where tlie rows 
V inches distaoec) but this quantity depends 
Opoa the sisc of the potatoes usedf if they 
rcight may be required, but 



(he extra quantity will be abundantly repaid by 
the superiority of^ crop which large seed usually 
pro<luce9. 

Advantatteou9 method of raisinsr ttiem. 

The earth should be dug twelve inches deep, if 
the soil will allow it; after this, n h'de shDuhl l>u 
opened about si\ inches deep, and honKvduiig, or 
long litter, should be put therein, about thtx'e inch- 
es thick; tliis hole should not he more than twelve 
inchoH diameter. Upon this dung or litter a iiola- 
toe should he planted whole, upon which a little 
more dung should be shstken, and then the earth 
should be put thei*eon. In like manner the whole 
plot of ground must be planted, taking care that ihe 
potatoes l>e at least sixteen inches apart. When 
the young shoots make their ap\M.-urancp, ther 
should have fresh mould di'awn round them with 
a hoe; and if the tender shoots arc covered, it will 
prevent the frost from injuring them; they should 
again be earthed when the shoots make a second 
ap|)earance, but not covenrd, ns in all probability 
the season will be less severe. 

A plentiful supply of mould should be |^iven 
them, and the person who performs this business 
should never tread upon the plant, or the hillock 
that is raised round it, as the lighter the earth is, 
the more room the putatoe will liave to ex|>:ind. 

A gentleman obtained from a single niot, thus 
planted, very nearly forty pounds weight of large 
potatoes; and fi*oro almoMt every other root upon the 
same plot of ground, from fifteen to twenty pounds 
weight; and, except the soil be stony or gravelly, 
ten pounds, or half a peck, of potatoes, may gi*ne- 
rally be obtained from each root, by pursuing the 
foregoing method. 

Rut note— cuttings, or small sets will not do for 
this pur|>ose. 

J\tode of takinfir up and atorinq- the crop. 

Potatoes are generally dug up with a three- 
prong graiM?, or fork; hul at other limes, when the 
weather is dry, the plough is used, which is the 
most expeditious implement. After gathering the 
interval, the furrow taken by the plough is bro- 
ken and separated, in which way the crop may be 
more completely g;Uhert-<l than when taken up by 
the gr4|)e. The potatoes are then stored up for 
winter and spring use; and as it isof importance to 
keep them as long through summer as possible, 
every endeavour ought to be made to preserve 
them from fnist, and troni spn>utiiig in the spring 
months. The former is accompli shed by covering 
them well with straw when lodged in a house, and 
by a thick coat of earth, when depositi'd in a pit; 
and the latter, by picking them carefully, at dif- 
ferent times, when they iM'giii to sprout, drving 
them sufficiently by exikosui-e to the sun; orliy a 
gentle toast of a kiln. 

JMfthud of adtiittthur potaioei in Ireland. 

The drill system, in tlie cultivation of iKitatoes 
in Ireland, is particularly n-comineiided b} Ltird 
Faniham, in a letter to '>>ir Jnhii Sinclair. The 
small farmers, and lahoiiriM's [dant them in lazy- 
beds, eight feet «»ide. This iikmIc is practised on 
account of the want of neces'oiry implements for 
practicing the drill system, together villi a want 
of horses for the same \iur{M)'ve. 

They are cut into M-ts, tliive from a large i>ota- 
toe; and each set to rontuin at least ouc eye. The 
sets aiv pliiiited at the distance of M>ven inches 
asunder, ti| cwt. aiv considfn'd sufficient secil for 
an Kiigliih acre. \^tt\\ Fiirnhain recoininendB rut- 
ten dung in pr* fereiici> to any fivsh dung. If not 
to be pnicured, horto-«lung, hot from (lie dunghill. 
I In any soil he would recommend tlie dung below 
, the seed. 

When the potatoes are ^ef;e»ata^ Vft^ Vm^k^ 
I •bot« the Mtfaoe, Vh» icaS^n mvflfc.\j*V«»«A!««^ 
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and cait the mould from the potatoe. If any veeds 
are found in the drills, they muat be hand-hoed; 
in three days afterwards they must be moidded up 
by the double-breasted plough, as high as the neck 
of the poutoe. This mode must be practised 
twice, or in some cases three tiroes; particularly if 
the land is foul. 1 do not (says Lord Farnham) 
consider any mode so good as the drill system. 
General observcUioTis, 

To prepare for the drill system either oat or 
wheat stubbie, it should be ploughed in October, 
or the beginning of November; to be ploughed 
deep, and laid up for winter dry. In March let it 
be narrowed, and give it three clean earths, lie 
very particular to eradicate the couch grass. The 
drills to be tliree feet asunder; drill deep the first 
time that there is room in the bottom ot the fur- 
row to contain the dung. The best time to begin 
planting the potatoes, is about the latter end of 
April, by this system. It is as good a preparation 
for wheat as the best fallows. 

Three feet and a half for drills, are preferable to 
four feet. Mr Curwen prefers four feet and a 
half. He says, the produce is immense. Pota- 
toes ought to be cut at least from two to three 
weeks before being planted; and if planted very 
early, whole potatoes are preferable to cut ones, 
and dung under and over. 

To produce early potatoe* in great quantity. 

Early potatoes may be pioduced in |p*eat Q}ian- 
tity by resetting the plants, after takuig on the 
rtpe and large ones. A gentleman at Dumfries 
has re-planted them six differeut times in one sea- 
son, wiUiout any additional manure; and, instead of 
falling off in quantity, he gets a larger crop of rii)e 
ones at every raisiug, than the former ones. His 
plants have still on them three distinct crops, and 
Oe supposes they may still continue to vegetate 
and germinate until they are stopped by the frost. 
By this means he has a new crop every eight days, 
and has had so for a length of time. 
To grovf potatoes constantly on tlie same piece of 

ground. 

Let the cuttings be nuide from the finest pota- 
toes, instead of the smallest and worst, usually em- 
ployed for the purpose; and il will be found, con- 
trary to what IS supposed by fanners, tiiat ibev 
will not degenerate. The same will happen with 
respect to die seeds of ti»e wateiT scpiash, eaiiy 
peas, and several other kinds of vegeUibles. 
To preserve potatoes from frost. 

This is best done by filling completely the place 
whore they are deposited, whether it be a house or 
A pit, and allowing the place to remain shut dur- 
injg the winter. But this cannot be done easily 
with a potatoe-house, as it cannot be completely 
packed or filled like a pit. Besides, some potatoes 
are generally wasted daily; and thus air is admit- 
ted, and a greater vacuity constantly making, both 
which are very likely to be the means of [iroving 
injurious or destructive to what potatoes may be in 
the house, when a severe frost sets in. There is 
no such thing in nature as a vacuum; therefore, if 
a place is not filled with some substance or other, 
it will be filled with air. For this reason, pits arc 
better for preserving potatoes from frost than a 
bouse, because a pit can be more effectually filled: 
and, by opening a pit when potatoes are wanted, 
and removing the whole into some part of a house, 
and still keeping over them a covering of straw, 
torf^ or divot, the potatoes are kept close. A 
potatoe-house, however, is very useful, and what 
every fiurmer ought to have, as in this bouse he 
mar still keep a small quantity of his crop for 
daiJj^ use, by emptying a pit occasionally, and 
keeping them always well covered with straw, m 
bM btea tlieadf meotiooed. 



The potatoe-hoase oneht (o b« wdl plaitered 
with clay, and perfectly dry before using it. 

Potatoc-pits should be made unon g;rouiid tint 
has a southern exposure, a deep soil, tad decliaiag 
to a considerable distance from the pit In a deq> 
soil, the pits can be made sufficiently deep, before 
reaching any cold bottom: and the declivity airio 
away water. When the pits have been (My finiA- 
ed, and covered, a sod snould be cut out all ^ 
way round the potatoes, and the cut eontinoed a 
little way as the descent points out A pit of 
about ten feet deep, six wide, and ten long, will 
hold from four to six cart loads of potatoes. The 
covering should consist of straw, fern, rushes, kx. 
next the potatoe, tlien the whole of the cardi div 
out should be thrown upon the heap; and, last « 
all, a covering of earth or divcH, if done in the bet 
way. This covering will be about two feet thick. 
Another method, 
llie best and easiest way of preserving potstoes, 
is for the farmer to drive all his potatoes home, 
and to lay them upon dry ground, without break- 
ing the surface, and as near the stables as posuble; 
putting them in heaps of about three or four carti, 
then covering them with straw, and, above that, 
with turf, where it can be commanded, or with a 
neat thatching of straw. Then let a quantity of 
stable dung, of the roughest kind, and the nevnt, 
be laid upon each heap, to remain during the win- 
ter, but which must be removed in the sprine. 
As the weather appears severe, the quantity « 
dung may be increased at pleasure. If this prac- 
tice were adopted, few or no potatoes would be 
penetrated by the frost, as none would be in ha- 
zard, except one pit, or part of it, when it was re- 
moving, or placed in the i>otatoe-house, during the 
winter season. 

To remotss frost from potatoes. 
The weather whicli soonest injures and destrort 
potatoes, is when the atmosphere is depressed 
with cold to such a degree that it congeals water; 
then potatoes, unless covered, will be frosted; and 
the cover proper to preserve them ought to be 
proportioned to the intcnseiiess of the weather. 

Potatoes, when slightly frosted, so as to have ac- 
quired a slight sweet t.tste only, often, like an ani- 
mal body suddenly infected by some disorder, 
which it tiirows off by perspiration, are found 
quite wet, throwing out the frost by a kind of per- 
spiration. When they are in this state, in order 
to recover them, and bring them to a proper taste, 
the M'hole quantity infected siiould be turned over, 
and a quantity of mill seeds thrown among them, 
as tJiey are turned over; tbis both extracts and ab- 
sorbs the injured moisture from the body of the 
potatoes infected. Hut there is still a more |>over- 
ful remedy than simply mixing ihera with mill- 
seeds, and that is a small quantity of slacked lime, 
perfectly diy, mixed amon^ the seeds to be used; 
which has a veiy wonderful effect in recovering 
potatoes tliat have been considerably injured hj 
frost. 

When frosted potatoes are to be used, either at 

the Uible, or given to horses, black cattle, or 

! swine, plunging them in cold water, about half a 

I day before usin}^ tbem, is of great advantage; and 

, if put into running water, so much the better, as it 

! has been proved to be more powerful in extracting 

the frost, on account of its alterative quality and 

superior purity. 

Another method. 
Another way of removing frost from potatoes, 
when they are to be prepared for the table, is to 
strip them of their skins, and, if large, to cut them 
into two or more pieces; then to pluu^ tliem into 
cold water for a considerable time, with a handful 
\ ol taW vu \!tMt -vaXns %A!(i) ^hsn yut on to be boiled. 
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1 salt into the vater as possible, not to 
too salt when boiled, 
powerful wAy of making the potatoc 
ic bad taste and spoiled quality lodged 

JlCt*. 

*epared for horses, black cattle, and 
I, or salti>ctre, put among the jMitatoes, 
together, will destroy any injurious 
ich frost has lodged or brought on. 
9, bruised in a mill, boiled with the 
iitoeSf when designed for horses or 
i to destroy the bad effects of the frost. 
ch frosted potatoes may be betitficially 

applied. 
ttatoes have acquired a disagreeable 
1118 of frost, they will make eood and 
bread, by boiling them, as has been 
with salt, mashing or bruising them 
knea<ling them together with oatmeal, 
an two-thirds should consist of meal, 
lestn.>y the 5W(H*t taMe; and the dry and 
aliiy of the meal will effectually cor- 
itroy any thing noxious in tlie injured 

wine, dogs, &c. may all be fed with 
ou;;h frcjsled, by boiling them, and 
n with oatn coarsely ground, or with 
w.'iyg adding a gcMHl i|uaiility of salt or 
the mixtmv. Poultry* also may be fed 
es very much frustec), if mixc<l with 
about etjual prnporlions, without salt, 
es of animal cannot admit of it. 
rthiT nxt'9 of fvtmtetl ffotatoet. 
frosted, when three timex distilled, 
lirit fmm hydrometer proof to ten (M'r 
roof: theirfore a principal purpose and 
I tliry m.-iv he turned, is the making 
nort: [larticularly as that article is use- 
purposes where stn-ngth is its princi- 
LMidalion. 'rhi.> ordinary stivngth that 
m, pn;p:trat(>r>' to concerting them into 
i-om -ill to 50 ]ier cent, over pn>of by 
li, r''-di*tilled I'rom calcined carbfinale 
ill produce alcohol at S'25, water being 

latfieH arc frosted to such a degnre as 
* \nv I'lod !"n)m their swe<-t taste, they 
fol t'» weavers in <lressiiig their yarn, 
,:*rly cnMnii. They are pn pan.''l for 
li\ ii >ilii.(; lliein wt-Il; then i\\\\*-\\ or 
«ni:dl: tln.-n put th<*m into a vessel, 
I tie Itiriii. drij)[»iiij::s of ale or pjirler 
» iiig them to sUind two or three months 

■;•* m;*y use it also; only, as th«'ir paste 
Pi" ■» ill 'itv an I ;;rr:iti'r slren-'th. Hour 
ii.i\rit :d<iM^ with the fermented puta- 
\\ c'ji il pr iportioiis. 
tT-» ;d->o ux-xy u<e this paste, alum being 
•""i^l tip." ••ireiigtli ol" llie composition, 
b:- tirn< tii-iallv u-* d by pa{M-r utainers 
«-ri-i*, ulu-n made up withamixluiv 
I ;dMiii. 

r.ii'Mt :ii-f kr) piiiftrated with fnist that 
cinn" q'Htr soft, tlii'V are useless fur 
4; lull iit:ik«> f-xc«-l!riit manure for light 
and l>>r ihiH |Hir|MiM' an* worth abnut 
M\(h ('f their original \alue. in Hoi> 
■imI III her places, whi-n* it is a gre:it 
rt their straw tiinie<l into dung, tlie 
fmsti-d |M)tatrN; is Mill gifater, as it 
irmvr in that operation. 
lAv itarrh from fmstetl potatoea. 
much frnsit'd will make ^er}' good 
gli it is a nh.vh' darki-r in cidour. All 
IS n.-quiring to b« stifl'-ned, where 
i DO OliJGcl, mar be duuc vjlb alaixU 



made from potatoes greatly penetrated with frost 
The best method of making potatoes into starch, 
is to gr.Ue thera down among water, then to take 
out all the refuse with the hand, and next to strain 
the whole of the water in which the potatoes liave 
been grjited, throu<;h a thin cloth, rather coarse, 
or fine sieve, and afterwards frequently putting on 
and |>ouring off water, until it comes clear from 
the starch, which is always allowed to settle or 
fall to the l)ottom of the vessel in which the opera- 
tion is performed. An exp<Timent was tried with 
a few potatoes that were j»ut out to frost They 
were gn<ted down, and made into starch powder: 
The produce of the fresh potatoe weighed 87G 
grains, while that of the frosted was only 418, 
being less than half the quantity. 

The refuse of the potatoe, when taken from the 
sieve, ])OMHesses the property of cleansing woollen 
cloths without hurting tlieir colours; and the water 
decante<1 fn)m tlie starch powder is excellent for 
cleansing silks, without the smallest injury to their 
colour. In making liair-i>owder it has long been 
used, and is therefore well known. 

Turni/ts. 

The l>enefits derived fn>m turnip husbandry are 
of great magnitude; light soils ai-e cultivated with 
]irofit an«l facility; abundance of food is provided 
for man and beast; the earth is turned to the uses 
for which it is physically calculated: and by bcinr 
suitably cleaned with this preparatory crop, a bed 
is provided for ^rass seeds, wnerein they flourish 
and prosper with greater vigour tluuB after any 
other preparation. 

To prepare the ground, 

llie first ploughing is given immediately af^ 
harvest, or as soon as the wheat seed is finished, 
cither in length or across the field, as circumstan- 
ces may seem to re<iuire. In this stateylhe ground 
remains till the ont seed is finished, when a second 
ploughing is given to it, usually in a contrary di- 
rection to the first. It is then re{>eatedly harrowed, 
often rolled between the harro wings, and every 
lanicle of nM)l-weedH caivfiilly picked off with the 
land; a third ploughing is then bestowed, and the^ 
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other openttioiis ai-e ivpeated. In this stage, if 
the griMiiid has not been \ery foul, the see<l procesa 
grnerilly commences; but often a fuuilh phiugli- 
ing, sometimes a fifih, is necessary, before the 
grouml is siifKciciitly clean. I.<es8 labour, however, 
is ntxessarv now than in former times, when a 
more n>guf:ir mode of cropping war commonly 
followed. 

To sov) the teed. 
The n«*xt part of the process is the sowing of the 
soei); this, almost in even* case since turnips were 
introduced into this country, has been (lerforined 
by drilling machines, of different sizes and con- 
siruclions, though all acting on the same princi- 

f)le. At this time, the luachiiie is drawn by a 
lors^ ill a pair of shafts, sows two drills at a time, 
and aiihwers extremely well, where tlie ground is 
tlat, and the drills properly mad<^ up. The weight 
iif the maehine iiihiires a regularity of sowing 
hanlly to be gained by thiiM'of aditfemil size and 
constniction. Fmm tun to thn^c iKHmdt of seed 
are sow ii upon tiM* acre, thniigh tm* unallest of 
thew quantities will give many more plants, in 
onlinary seasons, than are necessary; hot as the 
seed is not an cxiM-nsice article, the gn^ater |uul 
of farmers inrlim' to sow thick, which both |)ro« 
vides against the danger of jiart of the see<l (lenah- 
ing, and gives the youn|^ plants an advantage at 
the outset. 

Turnips are sown fr«>m the l>eginning to the end 
of June; but tlie second and tliinl weeks of the 
mijitUi are, h\ ^uvWcVv^xa W\vwt«^^ i^wmsAsA ^^<fc 
iiiosi VfwV*='^*^^* ^iuin» ^o\^» ^'^^ ^««^ ^ 
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euir as May, and with advanta^; but these early 
fieids arc apt to run to seed before winter, espe- 
ci^Iy if the autumn be favourable to vegetation. 
As a general rule, it may be laid down, tliat the 
earliest sowings should be on the liUest soils; plants 
on such soils are often long before they make any 
great progress; and, in the end, may be far behind 
tnosc m other situations, which wore much later 
sown. The lumip plant, indeed, does not thrive 
rapidly till its roots reach the dung; and the pre- 
vious nourishment afforded them is often so scan^ 
as to stunt tliem altogether before they get so far. 
Cleaning ifvoceaa. 

The first thing to be (lone in this process is to 
run a horse-hoe, provincially termeu a scraper, 
along the intervals, keeping at such a distance from 
tlic young plants that they shall not be injured; 
this operation destroys all the' annual weeds which 
have sprung up, and leaves the plants standing in 
regular 8trii>es or rows. The hand-hoeing then 
oommences, by which the turnips are all singled 
out, at a distance of from eight to twelve inches, 
and the redundant ones drawn into the spaces be- 
tween the rows. The singling out of tne young 
plants is an operation of great importance, for an 
error committed in this process can hardly be af- 
terwards rectified. Boys and girls are always em- 
ployed as hocrs; but a steady and trusty man-ser- 
vant is usually set over them, to see that the woriL 
be properly executed. 

In eight or ten days, or such a length of dme as 
circumstances may require, a horse-hoe of a dif- 
ferent construction from the scraper is used. This, 
in fact, is generally .a small ])lough, of Ute same 
kind with mat commonly wrought, but of smaller 
dimensions. Uy this implement, the eartli is 
pared away from the sides of the drills, and a sort 
of new ridge formed in the middle of the former 
interval. The hand-hoers are again set to work, 
and every weed and surpcrfluous turnip is cut up; 
afterwards the horse-hoc is employed to separate 
the earth, which it formerly threw into tlie fur- 
rows, and lay it back to the sides of the drills. 
On dry lands this is done by the scraper; but where 
Ihe least tendency to moisture prevails, the small 
plough is used, in order that the furrows may be 
perfectly cleaned out. This latter mode, indeed, 
18 very generally practised. 

To cultivate tlie yelltno turnip. 

This variety, as now cultivated in the field, is 
quite (lifTerent from the yellow garden turnip, be- 
ing larger in size, containing more juice, or nu- 
ti'ittve substance, much easier cultivated, and pre- 
serving its powers till the middle of May, when the 
grass-boason may be expected. Upon ordinary 
soils it is superior to ruta baga, because it will 
grow to a consiclei-able weight, where the other 
would be stiuittrd or starved; and it stands the frost 
equally well. No r«rmer who keeps stock to any 
extent should be M'ilhout it. The mode of culture 
rcquiix'd is in every respect similar to what is sta- 
teci concerning conimuu turnips, with these ex- 
ceptions, that earlier sowing is necessary, and that 
the plants need not be set out so wide as they do 
not swell to such a size. 

Jiuta bajra or Svfcdish turnip. 

The process of muuagenient is precisely the same 
with that of turnips, \vith this addition, that mon; 
dung is required, and that seed time ought to be 
three or four weeks earlier. Uich soil, however, 
is required for this article: for it will not grow to 
any size worthwhile, on soils of middling quality, 
whatever quantity of dung may be applied. 

Kuta baga is of great advantage in the feeding of 

horses, either when given raw or boiled, or with 

broken com. J/'a sumcient (quantity wei'e cultiva- 

tcd, a grcMt dead oi' grain might be saved, ^\^e 



the health and oonditicm of the ▼oridnr atocik vooM 
be greatly invigorated and alimented. An eveo- 
ing feed of this nutritious article wo«dd be of ia- 
oalculable benefit; even most horaea are fond of tbe 
common turnip in. a raw state; and it is a sabyaet 
well worthy of every farmer*! attention, whether 
it would not be for his interest to raise these eseo- 
lents in such a quantity as to serve them dnrinrliw 
long period when grass cannot be obtained. Tbsl 
the nealth of the animals would thereby be beae- 
lited is unquestionable; and the aaring of gnii 
would jgreatlr exceed the trouble oocaaionea by 
furnishing a aaily supply of these roota. 
7b dettroy the fly on turnipt. 

Lime sown by the hand, or distributed by am- 
chine, is an infallible protection to turnips again< 
the ravages of the fly. it slionld be applied as sood 
as the turnips come up, and in the same daily ro- 
tation in which they were sown. The lime sbooU 
be slaked immediately before it ii used; if the ur 
be not sufficiently moist to render that opendoi 
unnecessary. 

Another method.^-hei the farmer earefolly watch 
his turnips as they come up, and whenever the ftv 
makes its appearance, take a certain qoantity d 
brimstone, about 8| or 3 lbs. to an acre; pot this 
into a ketUe, and melt 'it in the turnip-field, in s 
situation the most eligibleXor the wiodto eany the 
fume over the ground; tlien take any eombnatible 
matter calculated to make a considerable smoke, 
which, being dipped in the liquid brimstone, ma* 
be strewed idl over the field in a state oif ignitioo, 
and so dose together that the fumes of the EurniDg 
matter may completely cover every part of the 
ground. The decoctioD of the bitter almond is 
more fatal to the lives of inseeta and worms thaa 
any other vegetable or mineral poison. It is made 
by infusing the bitter alraoiid powder (the ground 
cakes that remain after expressing the oil)inwana 
water for 24 hours; 28 lbs. (which may be pm^ 
chased for 5«.^ will make 40 gallons, a' sufficient 
quantity for a large garden. 

Remedy againat the bite of the turnip Jlj, 

It is upon the ])rinciple of creating an odeosiTe 
smell that turnip seed is recommended to be steep- 
ed in train oil before it is sown. This has been 
found to be a perfect security against the bite of 
the turnip fly. 

'J 'o prevent thejty in turnip*. 

Sow good and fresh seed in weil-manured and 
well-prepared ground. 

To prevent the increcue of pitmiret in gra$9 landi 
newly latd dovn. 

Make a strong decoction of walnut-tree leaves, 
and after opening several of the pismire's taodr 
habitations, pour upon them a quantity of the li- 
quor, just suflicient to fill the hollow of each heap; 
after the middle has been scooped, throw in die 
contents from the sides, and press down the whole 
mass with the foot, till it becomes level with die 
rest of the field. This i f not found effectual at fint 
must be reneuled a second or a third time, when 
they infallibly will be destroyed. 
Toprexvnt growing crops from the devastaiimof 

vermin. 

The goofl effects of elder in preserving plaou 
from insects anci flies, ai'c experienced in the fol- 
lowing cases: — 

1. For preventing cabbage and cauliflovrr 
plants from being devoured and damaged by cstff- 
pillars. 

»i. For preventing blights, and their effecU oo 
fruit-trees. 

3. For preserving com from yellow flies and 
other insects. ' 

4. For securing turnips from the ravages of flies. 
\\ ' VVi^ diitts^ «Vi«i^ «v^«n to exhale a much mors 
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m the eommoo elder, and tlierefore 
ferred. 

:k the ravaget of0ie turnip Jly, 
at the farmer has no objection to bc- 
acL'd ]ii'r acre in order to secure his 
|)s. If he sows broad-cast, let him 
half of the seed, in the manner to l>e 
iilained, leaTin};thu other half unpre- 
latter may be sown one day, and the 
lay nr two after, so as to gi%'e a start 



To prevent the dettructhn of com bv ituectt. 
In laying; the floors of a granary, let Italian pop- 
lars be made use of for tlie timber. Many exper- 
iments show that |>Tanarics, afler laying down this 
flooring, will no longer be infested with weev ils, 

&CC. 

7\> deitroy tlitfft upon vheat. 
Collect a number of lean ducks; keep them all 
day without food, and turn them into the fields to- 
wards evening; each duck would devour the slugs 



The mo<licRtcd will, in that case, es- ! much faster than a man could collect them, and 



altuckK of the fly nr beetle. If the 
\ doe^ appear, rolling in the night is 
r the farmer drills his turnips, after 
eparcd for the drill, i2^ lbs. of the un- 
''d should be sown broad-cast, and a 
Lrrwards the mt'dicated sccd,sown in 
1 ihi<i %^ay a crop may be obtained at 

induHtrious larmer, who docs not 
■ trouble to secure a good one. He 
the plants sown broad-cast will give 
out to the fly, till the less savoury 
Irill pnH<« the moment of danger. As 
)r medicating the seed; sulphur is so 
the whole insect tribe, and at the 
favourable to vegetation, thi^t it seems 
preference. The turnip seed may 
ii>e(l, and then mixed with the flour 
the rate of two ounces of sulphur to 
seefl; or let the seed be steeped in a 
I by boiling three parts of lime to 
*,and KiO parts of water.. This steep 
ived of for all such puqmses. It is 
e that the same liquid in which wheat 



tliev would soon get very fat for market. 
To prevent the ravatfea of mice in com ttackt. 
The following simple remedy against the depre- 
, flations of mice in com stacks, has lately been re- 
, commende<l for its undoubted efficacy. Sprinkle 
. from 4 to 6 bushels of i\ry white sand upon the root 
I of the slack before the thatch is put on. The sand 
; is no detriment to the corn, and stacks thus dress* 
e<l have remaini^d without mjury. So very efiee- 
tivc is the remedy, that nests ol dead young mice 
' have been foi^'d where the sand has been used, 
. but not a live mouse could be seen. 
' 7V> c/ieor burnt and out-houte* from mitet and 
I weeviU. 

The following method is practised in Germanjr, 
i for granaries infested with mites and weevils. Let 
' the walls and rafters, above and below, of sueh 
granaries be covered completel;^ with quiek-limey 
slaked in water, in wliich trefod, wormwood, and 
hyssop, have been boiled. This composition should 
be applied as hot as ^>08sible. A farmer, who had 
' the granaries empty in June last, coUoctcd quanti- 
ties of the largest sized ants, in sacks, and scatter- 



pickU'd would prove a preservative ! etl them about the places infested with weevils. 



The ants immediately fell u;K>n and devoured 

them all. 

To destroy tlug» on land. 
Procure some fresh lime, and after throwing at 

much water upon it as will reduce it to a powder, 

sow the lime m a hot state u|»on the land tliat is 
i-otmd should then be guthered up i overrun with the vermin, at the r«ite of about 13 
iclii's wide, bv the going and returning i busliels to tlie acre. The lime should be sown to- 
I. 'rill- seecin arc thus put in con- wunls the wind, and falling upon them in a fer- 
ret dung. Many )M;rish, but a sufii- ■] racnted state, it will instantly kill them. 



v. It may be proper to add, that 
ir)ii is very dry, it has been found a 
ictice to moisten the dung well, betore 
iito the drill; tosprea<l the dung very 
if)ws, aitd instantly to sow, at the rate 
:s of turni|»-!K>eil per aere, upon the 



i; scape to prod no-'.' a goo<l crop. In 

•w>wiii<^ any (niniodicated seed broad- 

liflfictisf i\ with. 

To cultirtitf ttan-foin. 

IS :iiid gni«r|ly siiiIh on a calcareous 

i^t proprr fur this gntss. It iv more 



w i»rop 

IV UVAU 



jj U^efulnesa of the htdtffhog; 

ji This little animal, the object of persecution, not 
. only to little boys, but to the farmer, and game- 
keeper, on account of its supposed mischievous 
pn>pensitii-s, is in fact one wliich the agricultur- 
' ist bliould endi-a\oiir to preserve; as it is the most 
p.tsiui-r; and much heavier | eftectual distroyrr of .snails, worms, and insiH-ts; 

and on wliii-h it'alinost entiivly subsists. Aganlen 
in which a hed^'-hog is ki'|it, will, in the course 
of two or three nights, l»e entindy fr«-etl from slugs; 
and that enemy to fruit, the inille|M-dc, i« a favour^ 
ite fiMid to him. I'he Ijondon gardi-nci-s are so 
aware of this as often to puivhase hedgehogs to put 
in their gmunds. The o\iinion that this annual 
HiiekH cows is too absuni to reipiiiv refutation. 
The mouth of the hedgehog is too small to lay 
hold of the teat «)f a cow, even if it oould he b««- 
■•■d well, and to put it diH'pcr into lievcd by any reflecting |H'r*on that slie would suf- 
ifi thf M-i iN of other gr:i»ses. .' for its shtM'p bristles to touch her; and if it ever 

*-rs'}-r r irniinfrom ivrna/i. has been found eating |»<iultry or game, as has by 

i'«e. and S4-4-iire it Irom insects and some been asscrte<l, they must ]ireviously have 
vtn- is n'rr»-*«i;«rv thati not to winnow Injcn killed by riis, we:i«'ls, or some more fero- 
re^h'.-d. and to stow it in the grana* rioim aniinul than the hnl^ehog, whose habits are 
h the chatf. In this >t:ite it has iuH'n .' thoM*. of gentleness :inil timidity, who is not forin- 
Ihan three Years, without rxperi- | ed for attack, and whosi* side nuMle of di-fenre i* 
alleit altt-rations, ami even without j rolling itself up in a ball and opiMising its 'litm|( 
tf bring tiinifd, to prtfserve it fiiim ^j piickh's to the enemy. This staleniettt is the rv- 

Bult (d' two years* ohser«ation on the nature and 
mode of life of the hedgehc^; and is j^iveu in th« 
hnp4» of rescuing ■ harmless and iiselul oreaiura 
fn»m the ff neral ate^MirTViMA \tv w\\'«>\\v '\\>aA^% 
and the unniftrciiui \xtia9jB«v\\ '^ i&k«^% T^^ 



;r:ifl-> an- obtaini-d from thin lands 
ty*-v is s)wn. S:in-foin in a hanly 
well unrth the attriitiou of cultiva- 
• !i<«triri«, wlir.-re the soil is obdimite 
nd wlicie clovt-r and rv<'-gnits can 
be niiM-d to such a height as to htand 
Vlii-n SHjvi-n, fresh seed ought con- 
vil, a.i tiie vegetation of old seed 
L-ndt-i| np->n. Four bushels may be 
nr; ami gnat can- ought to be taken 



ft-rni^nlatioii. liM% ami miee may 
from riitrring the bani, by putting 
? ur lied^e plants U|iou tlip heaps: 
US wood IS so oflfentive to these ani- 
wiU DoC appruMh jC. 
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To destroy toeetb. 

To clear the ground of weeds is an operation no 
less neccssar}' in husbandry, than the disposing it 
to produce vegetables of any kind in plenty. 

jtntiwU -weedty or such as spring from seed, and 
die the same year, are most cusily destroyed. For 
tliis purpose, it will be sufTicientto let them spring 
lip till near the time of rijiening their seed, and 
then plough them down before it comes to maturi- 
ty. It is also of service to destroy such weeds as 
grow in borders, or neglected comers, and fre- 
quently scatter their seeds to a great distance; such 
as the thistle, dandelion, rag-weed, ^c; for these 
are sufficient to propagate their species through a 
deal of ground, as their seeds are carried about 
with the wind to very considerable distances. A 
farmer ought also to take care, that the small seeds 
of weeds, separated from com in winnowing, be 
not sown again upon the ground; for this certainly 
happens when they are thrown upon a dung hill; 
because, being the natural offspiing of the earth, 
they are not ea8il3r destroyed. The best method of 
preventing any mischief from tliis cause is to bum 
them. 

Pereftnial leeedt are such as arc propagated by 
\hc roots, and last for a number of years. They 
cannot be eficctiially destroyed, but by removing 
the roots fmm Uic ground, which is often a matter 
of some difficulty. The only method that can be 
depended upon iu this case, is fn:qucnt ploughing, 
to render the ground as tender as possible; and 
harrowing with a pai-ticular kind of harrow, in or- 
der to collect these pernicious roots. When col- 
lected, they ought to be dried and burnt, as the 
only effectual method of insuring their doing no 
fartlier mischief. 

To destroy broom^ furze^ and thorns. 

Besides those kinds o( weeds, which are of an 
herbaceous nature, there ai*e others which are 
woody, an<l grow to a very considerable siz*.*; such 
as broom, fui-ze, and thorns. The fii-st may be de- 
stroyed by frequent ploughing and haiTowing, in 
the same manner as other perennial i»ceds are. 
Another method of destroying hi*noni, is by jms- 
turing the field whei-e it grows with sheep. 

The best method of extirpating fur/.e, is to set 
fire to it in frosty weather; tor frosl Iiuh the effect 



each terror into thete ngaeioas ■niniili, u tVe 
si gilt of a fowling piece, and the eKploiionof goo* 
powder, which tBcy have known so often to be 
fatal to their race. Such it their drcftd of a fewt 
ing-piece^ that if one ii placed apon a dyke, or 
other eminence, it will for a long time preveat 
them from alighting on the adjacent groondi. 
To cultivate carrots. 

To command crops of this root, roanure the land 
witli 25 or 30 loads of dung per acre, pretty rotten; 
plough it in, and then cover the aeea by liarrov- 
mg. The dung neither injurea the taste of the 
carrot, makes them grow dcTbrmed, nor caoses the 
canker. A farroer> object is to produce ai gmt 
a quantity as possible from every acre, which mast 
undoubtedly be accomplished bv manure. In coo- 
firroation of this opinion, the following aiatemetit 
is givcn:^- 

Unmanured carrots^ sown March 31, 1808. 
Ton. Stone. 

Roots 9 137 per acre. 

Tops 4 124 do. 

Jilanured after potatoes^ sown April 7, 1809. 
Tl'on. Stone. 

Roots 12 113peraeR. 

Tops 5 71 da 

I'he soil in both were exactly the same; and the 
dung half rotten. The preceding crop had in both 
instances been potatoes, and the ooality of tlie ctr- 
rots was similar in both cases. An eitenaive col* 
lection of such well authenticated eipetimeots art 
better calculated to extend the bounoariet of a^- 
cuUui-al knowledge, than all the theoriea and mess 
reasonings upon tnem, yet published. 

Mode of cultivating parsnips in Guernsey* 

Although this root is cultivated in almost all the 
soils of that island, that is esteemed the best which 
consists of a good liglit loam, the deeper the bet- 
ter. If the loamy soil is not deep, the under soil 
at least should be opeued, to allow of tiie free 
^H'netr.Htion of the routs. 

If the land is not |>erfectlr clear from conch gn-<v 
.ind other weeds, it is pureif with the paring-ploueb 
in October, and harrowed to remtive tlie weed*. 
About the middle of Februaiy, the land is prepared 
for sowing by means of i2 ploughs. A snisU 
plnu>;h precedes, and opens the furrow to the depth 



of withering; and niukinj; iheiu burn ivaiiiiy. I'hc |! of four inches, and is followed by a Vav^ plough 
_. .1 . . -.1 1 . . . . . j|,.j^^y|| |jy f,jyp Qp jjjjj. f)xcn and as maiiv horses. 



stumps must then he cut ov<:r willi a hulilu-t; and 
when tlie ground is >*ell soIiimii-jI by luiu, it may 
be ploughed up, and the rouis takt ii out by u liai*- 
row .qdapted to that purposf. If tin- fn-ldis boon 
lahl down tu i;i-;i.ss, tiny will :ij;ain spring up; in 
this casf, ]>:i>.iuriii^ with bhefp is an i (Hclual 
remedy. 'I'lie thorn, or l)iUMible, can tinly be rx- 
tirputed by ploughing up the ground and collecting 
tho roots. 

ITsrfulnr/iit of movhis^ wrfds. 

In the month of .June weeds ure in tlioir most 
succulent state, and in this condition, after tlii-y 
have lain a few hours to m iiht r, hungry cattle will 
eat giv.edily almost evi'rj' sjH-cies. Thc-re is 
fccarot'l} a lietl;;!', hordi.-r, or a nook, hut what at 
that M'uson is \aluabli'; and it eeilainly niu>l l>e 
good uiHua^ement to embrace the trun-^iiMit opiioi"- 
tnnit} ; for in a few weeks they will become nui- 
sances. 

To hauiah cvuiv/t fom a fifld. 

Machinery of various kinds, sucli as wind-mills 



which deepens the furrow to ten or fourt^xo 
inches. Ah soon as the clods are cipable of lieiojc 
bivken, the harrowing commences, and is reptatet' 
till the soil is pulveri/.ed, and reduce<l nearly to 
the bUite of garden m(»nld. The whole of the'pr^ 
cess<'S ai*e intended to loosen tlie soil to as great s 
depth as possible. 

'I'he seed should not be more than a year uhU »i 
it is uncertain ^hen of a greater iige. ft is 80»a 
broad-cast, and on a day just so windy us to iniur* 
its r»-g«iiar iipreading over the suiiuci*. The fc-«^ 
is then covered by tlie harrow. The quantity 
sown is from 1 to 4 ipiaiis. 

As soon as tlie plants are siifficiently strong, tlifv 
WW hand- weeded and thinned, and this uiientiui 
niuui be repeated at least three times during the 
summer, 'rhc distance between the plants is ol' 
tiniately about nine inches; and to save a porlioo 
! of the iabonr, a harrowing is sometimes giveo be- 
tween the first and se.ctuul weedings. 

The first weeding is performed about thenii«l*M* 



in miniature, liorM-ralili s,\o. to be put in inotiiMt 

by the wind, are often ein\dc}od to frighten croMs: j of May, and ivjiealed when necessary, till tlarl*' 

but Hiih all ol' these, the^^ si-m lueoine familiar; ginning of ,liily. 

when they eeas<> to be of anv use whatever. 'i The roots are dug up about the middle of Aw 

The most ctVectual nulled < f banishing them j gu«t, when they ai-e thought to be most nuU'iUiMH» 

from H ficldy as far as experienoe v;"^ % is to toin- ' and to fatten animals better than after the lesvtft 

binr with mif or other of the s(sii--crows m\\^\\e, V\ ^re decayed. The quantity dug up at this wetMi^ 

C/!i« /rrrjfjffit iik* of llir nni*ket. NolUin|g »\nkv% W *w iv^V mtsnx ^i«Kv\^ t^>^tcdLCQr two or three dnyi* 
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npCion. It ii only in Ootober that the root 
Y ripe, tvhen it may be dug tip with forks, 
"eterved diy in sheds diirinj^ the winter; but 
gtially lefl in the ground in Guernsey, tv-hei-e 
s rare, and taken up as it is wanted. 
; parsn^k is Gonsidere<l by the Guernsey iar- 
o be the most nulritious root known, superior 

the carrot and the potatoe. Wlien small, it 
^n to the animals whole, but when large, it 
ed longitudinally. Hogs prefer this root to 
crs, and it makes excellent pork. Horses 
)ually fond of tlic parsnip, although from 

it with too much avidity it sometimes sticks 

throat Hut this may easily be prevented by 

$the roots into nieces before they arc given. 

To cultivate hemp. 

The 9(hL 

'. soils most suited to the cul(ur« of this plant, 

)se of the deep, black, pulrid vegetable kind, 

■c low, and rather inclined to moisture, and 

>f the deep mellow, loamy, or sandy descrip- 

The quantity of pro<luce is generally much 

r on the furmiT than on the latter; but it is 

1 be greatly interior in quality. It may, bow- 
se grown with success on lands of a less rich 
:rtile kind, by proi»er care and attention in 
rulture and preparation. 

To pre/fare the ground, 
irder to render the gniunds proper for the 
ion of the crop, they should be reduced into 

mellow state of motild, and be perfectly 
d from weeds, by repeated ploughing. When 
eeds grain cropv, the work is mostly accom- 
(1 by three pluughitigs, and as many harrow- 
he first being given immediately after the 
ling crop is removed, the second early in the 
', and the last, or seed eaith, just before the 
s to be put ill. In the last ploughing, well 

manure, in the proportion of 15 or '20, or 
comi>ost, in the quantity of 25 or 3J burse 
ads bhouldbe turned into the land; as with- 
18 it is sehlom that g(K>d crops can bi; pro- 
Tlie surface of tlie {^ound being left per- 
flat, and asi free from turrows as nossible; as 
le meank the moisture is more eflectually re- 
, and tlie growth uf the plants more fully 
««d. 

Qttantitif of seed, &c, 
s of much importance in tlie cultivation of 
crops, that the seed be new, and of a g^ooil 
r, which may in Sfime measure be known by 
ling liea^y in the hand, and being of a bright 
g colour. 

r proportion of seed that is roost commonly 
▼eil, IS from two to three bushels, acconling 
> quality of tlie land; but, as the crops are 
r injured by the plants standing too closely 
cTf two buiihels, or two bushels and a hair, 
ea more advantagt*ous quantity, 
the hemp |Jant is extremely tender in its 
pt>wlh, care should be taken not to put the 
iito t)i«: ground at so early a porio<l, as that it 
e liable to be injured by the eAects of frost; 
prof met the sowing to so late a season, as 
ii^ qiiality of the produce may be affected. 
est •'■MS'm, oil the drier s<»i1« of land, in the 
TB di^trict^, is, as soon as possible after the 
are o\er in April, aiul, on the «ime descrip- 
if toil. In the more northern ones, towaitli 
Mc uf the tame luonih, or early in ibc cnsu- 
e. 

Jiitthotl of$ovin^. 
! moiK general inetbod ot (ratting crops of 
Nt into the soil is the broadcast, tlu' seed 
diapened over tlte surface of the land in as 
er u poasible, and afterwards covered 
of a vtfj Jiffac bMrrowing, In uuuiy 




cases, however, especially where the crops are to 
stand for seed, the drill method in rows, at small 
distances, might be had recourse to with advan- 
tage; as, in this way, the early growth of the 
plants would be more cflTectually promoted, and 
the land be kept in a more clean and perfect state 
of mould, wliich are circumstances of importance 
in such crops. In whatever method the seed is 

Cut in, care must constantly be taken to keep the 
irds from it for some time afterwards. 
This son of crop is frequently cultivated on the 
same pieces of ground for a great number of yean, 
without any other kind of intervening; but, in such 
cases, manure must be applied with almost every 
crop, in pretty large proi>ortions, to prevent the 
exhaustion that must otherwise take place. It may 
be sown after most sorts of grain crops, especially 
where the land poSM>8scs sufficient feilility, and is 
in apro[ier state of tillage. 

^.ifter culture. 
As hemp, from its tall growth and thick foliagi*, 
soon covers the surface c»f the land, and prevents 
the rising of weeds, little attention is ncxessary 
after the see<I has been put into tbe ground, esi»e- 
cially whore the bi*oadcast method of sowing ia 

firaclised; but, when put in by the drill machine, a 
loeing or two may be had recourse to with advan- 
tage in the early growth of the crop. 

In the culture of this plant, it is partieularlr 
necessary that the siime piece of land contains both 
male ami female, or what is sometimes denominated 
simi>le hemp. The latter kind contains the seed. 
When the crop is ripe, (which is known by its 
becoming of a whitish-yellow colour, and a few of 
the leaves beginning to'dnip from tlic stems; this 
happens coiumonly about 13 or 14 weeks from Uie 
peritMl of its being sown, acconling as the scasoD 
may be dry or wet (the first sort being mostly ri[ie 
some weeks before the latter), the next operation 
is that of taking it from the ground; which is ef- 
fected by pulling it up by the roots, in small par>- 
cels at a time, by the hand, taking caiv to shake off 
tlie mould well Ironi them before the handsful are 
laid down. In some disitrictH, the whole ci'op ll 
pulled together, without any dibtinction being 
made between the diflcrent kinds of homp; while, 
in others, it is the practice to separate and pull 
them at diffeix'nt timcM, according to tlieir ripeiieta. 
The latter is ot>viously tlie better practice; as by 
pulling a ' ttc, * proi>ortion of the crop before at ia 
in a proiK.r siate of maturity, tlic quantity of pro- 
duce muiit not oidy l>e consiiierably lessened, but its 
auality greatly injured by being rendered leu 
urable. 

Alter being thus pulled, it is tied up in small par- 
cels, or wluit arc sometimes provincially termed 
baits. 

Where crops of this kind Mve intended for seed- 
ing, they sliould be suffered to stand till the seed 
becomes in a {Krrfect state of maturity, which ia 
easily known by the apfiearanre of it on inspection. 
, The stems are then pulled and bound up, as in tlie 
! other cusi>, the bundles being set up in the same 
I manner as grain, until tbe sued becomes io dry and 
firm as to shed frei'ly. It in then either iniuiedi- 
' ately threshi'd out upon lar^e cloths for the pur- 
I pose in tbe field, or taken home to have the opera- 
j lion afterwards performed. 
I I*rtneu of ^nisMinf^ Itemp, 

Tlic hemp, as M>on as pulletl, is tied up in imall 
bundles, fiiqtiently at both emls. 
I It is ilu'it conveyed to pits, or ponds of stagnant 
, water, about mx or eight feet in dei»th, wich aa 
nave a clayey soil being in general prfferred, and 
dc(»ositcd in beds, according to lU«\t snir^vbA 
deplli; iVie %nit\\ WuvQ\c« \^\vk% \wA \k>^ >^ ^ 
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M to bind perfeeUy together^ the vhole being 
loaded 'With timber, or other materials, so as to 
keep the beds of hemp jast below the soHaoe of 
the water. 

It is not nsoal to water more than 4 or 5 times 
in the same pit, till it has been filled with water. 
Where the ponds are not sufficiently large to con> 
tain the whole of the produce at once, it is the 
practice to pull the hemn only as it can be admit- 
ted into them, it being thought disadvantageous to 
leave the hemp upon the ground, after being pull- 
ed. It is left in these pits four, five, or six days, 
or even more, according to the warmth of the sea- 
son, and the judgment of the operator, on his ex- 
amining whether the hempy material readily sepa- 
rates from the reed or stem; and then taken up and 
conveyed to a pasture field, which is clean and 
even, the bundles being loosened, and spread out 
thinly, stem by stem, turning it every second or 
third day, especially in damp weather, to prevent 
its being injured by worms or other insects. It 
should remain in this situation for two, three, four, 
or more weeks, according to circumstances, and 
be then collected together when in a perfectly diy 
state, tied up into large bundles, and placed in 
some secure building, until an opportunity is af- 
forded for breaking it, in order to st^parate the 
hemp. By this means the process of grassing is 
not only shortened; but the more expensive ones 
of breaking, scotching, and bleaching the yam, 
rendered less violent and troublesome.* 

Afler thejiemp has been removed from the field, 
it is in a state to be broken and swingled, opera- 
tions that are mostly performed by common la- 
bourers, by means of^ machinery for the purpose, 
the produce being tied up in stones. The refuse, 
collected in the latter processes, is denominated 
sheaves, and is in some districts employed for the 

Surposes of fuel. After having undergone these 
ifTerent operations, it is ready for the purposes of 
the manufacturer. 

To cultivate flax. 
The soils most suitable for flax, besides the al- 
luvial kind, are deep friable loams, and sach as 
contain a large proportion of vegetable matter in 
their composition. Strong clays do not answer 
well, nor soils of a gravelly or diy sandy nature. 
But whatever be the kind of soil, it ought neither 
to be in too poprnor too rich a condition; because, 
in the latter case, the flax is apt to grow too luxu- 
riant, and to produce a coarse sort; and, in the for- 
mer case, the plant, from growing weakly, affords 
only a small produce. 

To prepare the ground. 
When grass land is inteix^d for flax, it ought to 
be broken up as early in the season as possible, so 
that the soil may be duly mellowed by the winter 
frosts, and in good order for being reduced by the 
harrows, when the seed process is attempted. If 
flax is to succeed a com crop, the like care is re- 

auired to procure the aid of frost, without which 
le surface cannot be rendered fine enough for re- 
ceiving the seed. Less frost, however, will do in 
the last, than in the first case; therefore the grass 
land ought always to be earliest ploughed. At seed 
time, harrow the land well before the seed is dis- 
tributed, then cover the seed to a sufficient depth, 
by giving a close double time of the harrows. 
Water-furrow the land, and remove any stones and 
roots that may remain on the surtace, which 
fioishe* the seed process. 

Quantity of teed. 
When a crop of seed is intended to be taken, 
thin sowing is preferable, in order that tho^ plants 
mar h«fe room to fork or spread out their leaves. 
Mod to obtain air for the blossoming andfilUn^iea- II 
•aoi. But it if a mistake to tow thin, whtu (UulW 



if intended to be taken i for the erap then beeooei 
coarse, and often anprodoctive. From eight to 
ten pecks per acre is a proper qnantitj in the Isit 
case; but when seed is the objeeC, mx peeks will 
do very well. 

To tave the flax cuid teed. 
Flax should be pulled when the lower part of (be 
plant begins to turn yellow, and when, on opemw 
(he pods, the most forward of the seeds are fousd 
in a soft state, and the middle of the seeds isgrees; 
while the seed is quite sofl, the flax sbooM be 
spread on the ground, in bundles about as modi a 
a woman can grasp with both hands, and it shosid 
remain so, till the upper part is dry: in fine weather 
it will be dry in 24 or 48 honrs; the bandies sbodd 
be then made up, with the dry part inside, sod 
then set up in stocks, of ten bundles cadh, snd 
stand on the ground till the whole is dry, pods ssd 
all; the seed will then be ripe, and the' flax ia the 
best state; it may then be stacked, housed, or 
worked; great care should be taken to keep the 
root-ends even. 

Method of watering. 
When flax is pulled, it ou|iht to be immedistdf 
put into the water, so that it may part with tbie 
rind or shaw, and be fit for the' mansfaetnrer. 
Standing pools, for many reasons, are most proper 
for the purpose, occasioning the flax to Infe a bet- 
ter colour, to be sooner ready for the grass^ aad 
even to be of su|>erior quality in every re^jecL 
\Vhen put into the water, it is tied up in baets, or 
small sheaves; the smaller the better, bcMcaose itii 
then most equally watered. These sheaves oo^ 
to be built in the pool, in a reclining upright po»> 
tore, so that the weight placed abov^ may keep 
the whole firm down. In warm weather, ten da}i 
of the watering process is sufficient; but it is prch 
per to examine the pocds regularly af^er the seveoth 
day, lest the flax should putrify or rot, which so^ 
times happens in very warm weather. Twa^e 
days will answer in any sort of weather; thoQ{;h it 
may be remarked, that it is better to give rather 
too little of the water, than too much, as any de- 
ficiency may be easily made up, by aufTering it to 
lie longer on the grass, whereas an excess of^wsl«r 
admits of no remedy. After lying on the grasi 
for a due time, till any defect of the watering pro- 
cess is rectified, the flax is taken up, tied vbeo 
dry in large sheaves, and carried to the mill to be 
switched and prepared for the hackle. 
J^lr Lee*s invention for dretting flajc.'—Jnttntt' 
tiont for liaing the machinery. 

The process is divided into two parts; the firit 
part is intended for the farmer, or flax-grower, to 
bring the flax into a fit state for general orcommoa 
purposes. This is performed by three machines^ 
one for thrashing out the seed, one for breaking 
and separating the wood from the fibre, and one 
for furtner separating the broken wood and mstter 
from the fibr^. In some cases, the farmers will, 
perhai>s, thrash out the seed in their own mill, sod, 
theretore, in such cases, the first machine will be, 
of course, unnecessary. 

The second p.irt of the process is intended for 
the manufacturer to bring tbe flax into a state (or 
the very finest purposes, such as lace, csmbrie, 
damask, and very fine linen. This second psrt i* ' 
performed by the refining machine only. 
The throMfung machine. 

Take the flax in small bundles, as it comes frois 
the field or stack, and holding it in the left hand, 
put the seed end between the thrashing rosehips 
and the bed or block, against whioli the roaehioe 
is to strike; then take the handle of the maebiM 
in the right hand, and move the machine back«tf» 
and forward, to strike on the flax, until tbe tteA 
\% sl\ vVktSkt^e^ Qux. 
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7*he breaking machine. 
Take the lUx in snudl handaful in the left hand, 
■preiid it flat between the third and little finger, 
with the leed end downwards, and the root-end 
aboTe, as near the hand as possible; then put it 
between the beater of the breaking machine, and 
beat it genilj till the three or four inches, which 
have been under the operation of the mavhine, ni>- 
pear to be soft; then remove the flax a little higher 
in the hand, so as to let the soft part of the flax 



upon the little flnger, and continue to beat it 
till ail is sol>, and the wood is separated from the 
fibre, keeping the left hand close to the block, and 
the flax as flat upon the block as possible. The 
other end of the flax is then to be turned; and the 
ead which has been beaten is to be wrap|>ed round 
the little finger, the root-end flat, and beaten in 
the machine till the wood is separated, exactly in 
the same wav as the other end was la'aten. 
' The clearuinff macMne. 

Is to be used in the same way, in all respects, as 
the breaking machine; flrst cleansing one end of 
the flax, and then turning the other, keeping tlie 
llaz all the while flat in the hand. 

The hiickle, 

A eommon hackhr will be fuund useful, in this 
itage, for opening the ends; and uiav be placed, 
for greater convenience, at the side o( the breaking 
■imI cleansing machine. 

This concludes the first process of the machinery 
ialended for the fanner, or flax-grower. The se- 
flood, or manufacturer's pruci'ss requires 
The re/ltuTUf machine. 

Take a small piece of flux, as it comes from the 
breaking or cleansing machine; pass the seed end 
through the flutetl nulers ol' the n-fining machine, 
and bring it round, laying it flat on the root-end 
of the flax, forming it into a skein. A few fibres 
of the end hrouj^ht round, and looped in the Ahx 
OD which it is laid, will keep the skein together. 
It must be kept flat and even on Uie maehine, 
vhich may continue to go round, and work the 
flav, till it is bnjught to any degree of fineness that 
may be requiixMl, and this will not re(|uire more 
than from two t» six minutes. 

IVtiMhing or -ufhiteninE^. 

The flax, when pi'epared by tliese machines, 
without having iH'en i»:iter-stecped, or dew-rotted, 
may be waslieil in sniall quantities at a time, eilhtT 
in water only, or with snap and water, without any 
othrr mixture, and brought by tliese simple means 
to the purv4 wliite. It is to be wrung several 
limes in water till the water iMcomes no longer 
eoloureil fmm tlie matter; and care is to l>e taken 
that ihf fla\ is laid flat like taiic, and then spread 
a|ion the grass; but it is reeummended that the 
flax shmiM be S|»un in the yellow state, and then 
washed in warm water and soap, or boiled, with 
aarr, in water and simji, fi-om 10 to 15 minutes, 
which, when dried, will be perfectly white. If 
the weailicr should be favourable, it would be well 
to have it dried on the gra«s. 

As to the labour re<|uired, the machines are 
easily wrought by woiuvn or girls, and witlioutauy 
asaisianee from men. 

The produce. 

As tn tlie proiluce, of different degrees of fine- 
■rsa, fmm a givm weight of the raw material, we 
■ibjoin the tullnwing statement. 

IK lbs. of flmx from thn stack, after the teed 
waa Ihrastied out, produced JO lbs. in llie state 
Xo. 1 ; rvfined to No. 3, it produced 'A) lbs. of flux 
aad 5 lbs. of eororaon tow; A) lbs. of No. 3 pro- 
4oKd 14^ lbs. of Nu. 4. The loss in weight is 
MMMd by Che diichafve of matter; there it no lost 
flf fibR. 

I orap vUl ^rpdoat aboul two tou to 



the acre, after the teed is thrashed out. lliit will 
])rodncc one-fourth fibre, making 10 cwt to the 
acre No. 1. 

To cultit^te hopt.^The »oif, &c. 

The liop is planted on various soils, and chiefly 
in valleys. Hops are gcnendly of the l>cst quality 
fi-om strong clay land. The crop, however, is 
there ven- precarious. Those on ju-at are much 
more productive, but are liable to be aflected by 
tlie mould in tome seasons, which induces their 
value considerably. The best plantations are on a 
deep loamy soil, where the produce of the latter, 
and the quulity of the former, are sometimes ob- 
tained. Those which are grown on sandy and 
gravelly lands arc seMom remarkable for eitlier 
great produce, or superior quality. 

The plant is extremely liuble to disasters, from 
its first putting up in the spring, until the time of 
picking the crop, which is in September. Snails 
or sings, ants and flies, are formidable enemies in 
the firht instance. Frosts are inimical to itt 
growth, and the \ ines arc frequenllv blighted, even 
after they have rtrai-hed the top of the poles. Small 
green ilies, and othiT inst-ets, which make their 
appearance in the nionthn of May and June, when 
the wind is about north-east, often gix'ally injure 
them; and they are subject to take damage by high 
winds from the 8i>iitli-west. The best sitnatioQ 
for a plantation, tlierefore, is a southern aspect, 
well shaded on thive sides, either by hills or plant- 
ing, wliieh is supposed to be the chief protection 
tlut can be given them. 

To plant hop9. 

In the winter time provide the soil and manure 
for the ho|>-grouiid against the following t]>ring. 
If the dung be rotten, mix it with two or tluv-e 
|mrts of eommon earth, and let it incori>orate to- 
gether, till there is oci'asiou to make use of it in 
making tht> hop-hills; but if it be new dung, then 
let be mixed as before till the spring in the next 
year, f(»r new dung is very injnri(»iiH to hops. Hops 
require to be planted in a situation so opeif that U>e 
air may fn^ely pass rouiul and between them, to 
dry up and diKmiKtte the ni(»iHture, which often de- 
stroy h the middles of large plantations, while tlie 
outsides remain unhurt. 

The hills bhould be 8 or 9 feet asunder. If the 
ground be intended to be ploughed wiih horses be- 
tween the hillH, it will be best to plant them in 
bcpiaivs, chequervi iiie: hut if the gniund if so small 
that it limy he done with the hreabt* plough, or 
spade, the holes hhonlii he r.ingud in a quincunx 
fiirin. Wlii^i i»ay soever \% in:ide use ot, a htako 
should be ftluek d'lMii at all the placet where tlie 
hills are to be made. 

I choone hop». 

lie very particular in the ehi»ieeof the plants as 
to kind; for if the ho[>-garden he planted with a 
mixture of several soils of hops, that ri|K'n at 
se\eral times, it will cauu* much ti-ouble, and great 
detnment. 

The twu best sorts are the while, and the grey 
bind; the latter is a large Mpi:u-e Imp, iiioi-c hardy, 
bears monr abundantly, h>a ri|H'nN later than the 
former. Theiv is aiioili- r loil of the while bind, 
which ri|K-ns a week ur ten days befure the cuni- 
mon; but this is tenderer, and a lesn plentiful bear- 
er; though it has ihis advantage, that it ounies first 
to niaikcl. If there he a soii of hop yuu value, 
and uould wihh to inciiaM', the NU|H-rlluous binds 
in:iy t>e laid down i»heii the hops are liid, culling 
oft' the tops, and biir\iiigtheiii in the hill; or «hi:u 
the hr)ps are dressed all the vullin^s ma) be sa«rd| 
for almost e\ery |»art will grow, and become a 
good let the next spring. 

Heaiwvk oj* [>(untii\«« 
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tober and Mftrdi. The noit usuaI time of pro- 
curing the cuttings is in March, when the hops are 
cut ami di'essod. As to the manner of planting 
tlie sets, there should be five good sets planted in 
every hill, one in the middle, and the re!»t round 
abouc, sloping. Let them be pressed close with 
tlic hand, and covered « itii fine cailh; a stick should 
be placed on each side of the hill to secure it. 
To form a new plantation. 

The best method is, to have cuttings from ap- 
proved stock, planted out llie year before they are 
-wanted, in tlie hop-ground; as Uie use of plants 
instead of cuttings, not only gains a jear, but are 
more certain to flourish. A small piece of moist 
land is sufficient to raise plants for many acres, 
and at little expense. If the ground be in grass, 
pare and dig m tlie poils; wurk the land with a 
spade, and set it out into ridges of 3^ yartls wide, 
and two yanis between each; having a su*ip of grass, 
(called a pillar,) next every ridge, and an open 
dmn between every two pillars, the depth of 
which must vary according to the soil, some being 
less tlian one foot, and others nearly four feet in 
depth. Three rows of plants, or, as they are 
termed, hills, are made upon each ridge, which 
ahould intersixt each other; they are generally 2 
yards distant in the rows, so tliat about 1300 are 
the usual number of hills in a statute acre. Small 
aticka arc proiier to tie the binds up to, the first 
year, then small poles for a year or two; the size 
'of which should be gradually increaHed. Some 
aet a i>oles to ever}- hill, which is proiHT for ground 
producing luxuriant bindit; but on cluy land three 
l>oles are set in a triiingular form to'the hills on 
tlie two outside rows of each ridge, and only two 
in the middle row. Many additional poles, longer 
than the rest, called catch-poles, are also set to 
take the binds as thc-y run beyond the lesser poles. 
Where tlie bind is weak, three heads are commonly 
trained up each pole; though two are better, if 
strong. If the ground intended for a new planta- 
tion is not clean from coueh-grubS, a complete fal- 
low is essential, whether it is gniss or stubble; and 
a crop of turnips may be taken to advantage, if 
Che land is proper tor their growth, and can be 
made clean, as hups arc planted in Mai-ch. 
To take up hop-ground. 

The following are tL-nned the annual orders: — 
Digging the ground completely o\er; hoeing the 
earth troin the hills, and cutting otT the stock a 
little above the root, which are called pickling and 
cutting; poling, which is earr\ing tlie poleti from 
tlic stacks, ami setting them doHii lathe hills with 
a round implemtut, slmd wiih iron, and called a 
poy, having a crutch at the top, and a peg through 
the middle to tix'ad upon; l}ing tlie binds round 
tlie pules with rushes, and' pulling up the super- 
fluous binds; hoeing the ground all over with a hoe 
of large dimensions; wheeling and laying munure 
upon every hill; covering the manure with the soil, 
which is done by scniping tlie 4;rouiid over with a 
hoi>, and is called hilling; and stacking, which is 
canning and letting up the poles into heaps or 
stacks, after the crop has been taken. 

Kjctra'-worki. 

As the preceding are termed the orttinary, so 
the following are called the extra-works, as not 
being included in the } early bai-gaiu with the men 
by the generality of planters, and some of them 
are done oidy by the veiy best managers. On 
clayey ground, either the earth ought to be bared 
ofi* the hills, and a covering of good manure ap- 
plied to them pre\ious to digging, which will re- 
quire from 1>2 to 15 tons |)er acre; or from i20 to 
S5 tons of manure, or a greater quantity of fresh 
eMrih^wheik the ground wanU condition) ihould 
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be wheeled and spread all over the ridgei. It n 
not improper, in some caiea, to pursoe these 
metho<ls alternately; but on bomr and tcxt ridi 
ground, the earth only can be appTied with adm- 
tage. The drains aliould be scoured out yeariy os 
very wet ground; and wluit is thrown out'italvm 
intermixed witii the soil in digging; on drier kmk 
this is done erer^ second or third year, and od 
very dry land it is scarcely necessary to do it K 
all. Recruiting the stock by nlantin^, where isy 
hills have failed, is done at little cost in weUnnsD- 
aged plantations, as there are seldom raanr at once 
in those. If there is any eouGh.«rasa, it should be 
digged out with three-prenTOir foriu in Maitli, 
and carried off* the ground. The renewal cS jftAtk 
requires from one to two hundred per acre eroy 
year. If, when the binds flrst appear, they sie 
eaten by slugs, a handful of malt culm, or bv 
dust, is sometimes laid round each hill, which tlnnr 
cannot travel over; and should flies or ants attadk 
them, soot is tlie best preventive. The carnring 
in and setting catch-poles varies much as to num- 
ber, as some set fewer llian one huiulred, aod 
others Ave or six huudi^rd ner acne. Moving the 
drains and pillars is generally done once, but tviee 
moving is better, (whether the grass be made into 
foilder, or is sunercd to fall into the drains for 
manure,) as then no seeds scatter on tlie ground. 
Extra-hoe once before the hilling, and once after. 
After high winds, many poles arc broken dova, 
which should be set up again soon. 

Manure proper for hop-^niUure, 

As to the manure most pro|>er for the hop-cal- 
ture, good stable dung is much used, and is pre- 
ferred to the manure made by beasts, as the Utter 
encourages ants on strong ground. Woollen ra^ 
are the best for forcing a luxuriant bind, and if 
used with judgment, are excellent for cLsyer 
^;round; but tliey are apt to make the hops smsll, 
if too many are used. 3lalt culm, and dove ma- 
nure are excellent, and one complete dressing witb 
lime is very serviceable for strong ground. 

'J'o pick hops. 

When the crop is ri[H*, a pro|>er number of 
pickers are procured, for whom are provided li^t 
wooden frames, called binges; they are clothed witb 
hop-bagging, into whieh the hops are picked off* 
the poles by women and childix'n, having them 
brought by men, who take them up by cutting tlie 
binds about a foot above the ground, and drawing 
up the pr)les by an instrument called a dragon. 
Kach binge has from 4 to C pickers, and a man at- 
tends to one or two binges, according to the crop; 
he strips the binds from Uie pules as Uicy are pick- 
ed, and lays them in heaps ready for stocking; be 
also carries the hops to the kilns, if near; or tot 
cart, as tliey are measured from tlie binge. Tlie 
number of binges employed vaiy with the cn>p 
and kiln-room; about one to an acre is usual. The 
hops are taken out of the binges with a basket 
which holds G Winchester pecks. 
Another method. 

The most convenient wa^* of picking them i> 
into a long square fr.iine of wood, witli a cloUi 
hanging on lenler-ho<>ks williin it, to receive the 
hops as they are picked. 

They must be picked verv' clean, free from leavii 
and stalks; and as tht:i*e shall be occasion, t2 or3 
times in a da\, the frame must be emptied intos 
hop bag made of coarse linen cloth, and carried 
immediately to the oast or kiln, in order to be 
dried: for if they should be too long in the bag, 
they will be apt to heat and be discoloured. If tbe 
weather be hot, there should no more poles be 
drawn than can be picked in an hour, and they 
should be gathered in lair weather, if it can be, 
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m tbe hop! are diy; thii will n?e some ex- 
n firing, and presenre their colour better 
lej are dried. 

To dry hops. 
best method of ^ing hops is with char^ 
an OMSt or kiln, covered with hair-cloth of 
K form and fashion that is use<I for dry in? 
'he kiln oii|;ht to be square, and may be of 
14, or 16 feft OTer at the top, where the 
e laid, as tlie plantation requires, and the 
ill allow. I'herc ought to be a due pro- 
bctwcen tbe hf igfit and breadth of the kihi, 
r hegucis of the &tcdd1e where the fire is 
z. if the kiln be 1*2 feet square on the top, 
t to be 9 feet high from the fire, and the 
ought to be G feet and a half square, and so 
ioiiable in other dimensions, 
h^ips must be spread even upon the oast, a 
&k or more, if the depth of the curb will 
; but care is to be taken not to overload the 
he bops are green or wet. The oast ought 
■St warmed with a fire before the hops arc 
and then an even steady fire must bt; kept 
lem; it must not be too fierce at first, lest it 
tliem; nor nmst it be suffered to sink or 
, but rather be increased, till the hops dre 
fried, lent the moisture or sweat whioi the 
rais<-«I, fall back or discolour them. 
1 they have laii> about nine hours they ipust 
fd,and in 2 or 3 hours more they may be 
f. It may be known when they are well 
•y the brittlcness of the stalks, and tlie easy 
iff of the hop-leaves. 

To bug hop9. 
on as the liops ai-c taken off the kiln, lav 
a room for three weeks or a month to cool, 
d toughen; fur if they arc ba^^>d inimedi- 
fv will priuder, but if they lie* awhile, (and 



outwards from the hill, to prerent the btndi from 
entangling; and a space between two poles ought to 
be leU open to the south, to admit the sunbeams. 

To tie hopM. 

The buds that do not clasp of themselves to the 

nearcfst pole when thcv are grown to tlu-ce or four 

feet high, must be guided to it by the hand, tum- 

I ing them to the sun, whose course they will alwayi 

I follow. They must be bound with withered nislies, 

; but not so close as to hinder tliem from climbing 

up the pole. This continue to do till all the poles 

are furiiiHlicd with binds, of which two or tlirei; 

are e^on^ll for a pole; and all the sprouts and 

binds that there are no occasion for, arc to be 

plucked up; hut if the ground is young, then none 

of thrse uselcKs binds should be plucked up, but 

should be wnipi>ed up together in Uic middle of 

tlie hill. 

I To gather hop$. 

[ About the beginning of July, hops begin to blow, 

and will be ready for galhe'rins about Bartlielo- 

mew-tide. A judgment may be made of their 

ripeness bv their strong scent, tlieir hardness, and 

the brownish colour of their seed. When by these 

tokens they appear to be riiic they must be picked 

with all the exiiedition possible; for if at this time 

a storm of wind should come, it would do them 

p;reat damage, by breaking the branches, and brui^ 

ing and discolouring the imps; and it it very well 

, known that hops, bi>ing picked green and bright, 

. will sell for a third more than tliose which are 

discoloured. 

To ciilti'XHite the madder plant. 

The ground is ploughed deep m autumn, and 

again in March; and then laid up in ridgei, eigtit* 

een inches usuixler, and ubout a foot high. About 

I the beginning of April the ground is oiK'neil where 

the olil roots anr planted, and the side shoots taken 

eV thcv lie ihe better, pnivided they siix* co- ! off, which are tranHphuited inmiediately uiM>n the 



ow with hl:tnkclH to secure them tram the 
"v may l>e ba^i^ircl with more safrty, as not 
able to l»e broken to powder in treading; 
. will make them he:ir treading the better, 
haider ttiey are trudduu the better they 

To dves\ hups. 



new ridges, at about a tnot disiiaiice, where they re- 
main two scanons; at Miehaelnias, when tlie topi 
of the plants are decayed, the hmUs aix' taken up. 
This method of plun'tin^ in ridges, is only neeea- 
siuT in wet land. If all the horizontal roots are 
' destroyed from time to time, it will cause the laive 
I downright roots to l>e much bi^^ger, in which the 
1 the ground is dug in January or Febniary, I gofMlneiiH of liiis plant chietly eon&iittn. After tlie 
ill alMiiit the hillv Hnd wrs' near them, I ma«lder itrntn, the only pHits of the plant used by 
> >ie tuken antty with the S]Ni(Ie. About the dyers, arc taken up, they are kiln-dried, and then 
Fi hninn', it' the hops wen; pliinted the ; reduced to po\tdcr by a mill. Previously to the 
b'. i>rt>, or if the ground be we:tk, they ; grinding t Ik'}- u re carefully assorted. 

Im* (Iressed in dry weather; but if the -l The hue quality of madder is distinguished br 
Im' strong und in perfection, the middle of its being of^ h bright, lively, light colour, well 
ft ill be a good time; and if it is apt to pro- .i ground, without any coai'M* parts proceeding from 
rr-r;«iik liindH, the beginning of A]>ril may ,i the [K-elings. Fn^bll in ulw:iys mure valuable tlian 

1 ehon(;h. Then having with an iron .1 olil madder. It should be kept close to prevent 
ih-ar^il :iH.4y all the eai'th out of the hill, m) '; the access of air, as its viilue evaporates when ex- 
»r the »tii«-k to the princi{ial roold, with a \ (Misi-d. 

nifi-, cMt olf all the shootn which grew witli | Madder is principally cultivated in Holland, 
Ills the la«t yiMr; and alto all tlie young (■eriiuiny, and Fi-ance, esfieci ally the former place, 
, tli:it none iiriv be left to run in tbe alley, whei*e it grows in greater uhuiidancc tlian in any 

other I lart of the world. The uirkey inatUler root 
is principally rullivated Hb'jiit Sniyrua. This plant 
may be pn>p:igi«ted eilher by otl'sets or seeds. On 
a light thin Miil th«' cultun' cannot be carried onto 
aiiv piotit: that s(»il in which the plant delights it 
a rich wuidy Inam, three fid or i:miv indeiith. 

The gitiund being Uixt nride smooth, IB divided 
into bedi l.iur leet wide, wilhaltennile alleys, hall' 
Hs biniad :i;rain asthi bi-d^. In aavh nlb-v is ■ tlial* 



ik> n th«- hill. It w ill be pmiivr to cut one 
tbe «t i^-k lower than the other, and alito to 
pii1 low that was left hi^he^t thepiveeding 
It iln t'in;; iho-tc Imps that h.ive been planted 
r b< toll-, rut iitr liiith the dead tops and the 
»TjiW«'i-» Mhich h;»ve spruT.g up lr.»in the 



ull 



i. a 



lit til^ii cuv^r till' htot kk w lib tine 

Itngth in tliii-kn<'.'«4. 

7 u p'j r h-ipn. 
t Ihe nil dole ot April the hops are to be 

iIm.-ii iht; ^tiHitH hi ;;in to Sprout up, the 



low channel tor irri^'ating the whole field, kc. that 
that part of the allev ili.it ik u(it otherwise engaged 



lUKl be s* t ti> llie hilU deep lu llie gniund, j may be Miun with li-}(Uineh. 'I'lie inaddeT-teeu it 
rfpuue iriiu picker tn* croM, Uiat they iiihv , howii broailia^t in the proportion of from SS to 90 
vr endure the wiinl; thne poles ai-e aulli- .1 lbs. {icr acre about tlui end of Apnl. In ■ fbrt- 
r one hill. I'lieke diould be placed as near 'j uiglit or tluee «cck« Um ^QUv^ \^««X%AMSb!K V^ 
~ % vhk Ibrir brofJiug ro|M liimed || Antcw, mud Iruim ^kA% Wibk %n w ""^ 
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tember, care miift be taken to keep the groand 
well watered and free from weeds. If the plants 
are examined in anturan they will be found to be 
surrounded with small yellow offsets at the depth 
of two inches, and early in September, the earth 
from the alleys is to be dug out and laid over the 
plsnts of madder to the height of tvo or three 
feet; wilh this the first year's operation finishes. 
The second yenr's work bespins in May, with 

fiving the beds a thorough weeding; and care must 
e taken to supply them with plenty of water dar- 
ing summer. In September, the first crop of seed 
will be rii)e, at which time, the stems of the plants 
may be mown down, and the roots covered a few 
inches with earth, taken as before out of the alleys. 
The weeding should take place as early as possi- 
ble in the spring of the third year; and the crop, 
instead of being left for seeds, may be cut three 
times during summer for green fodder, all kinds of 
eattle being remarkably fond of iL In October, 
Uke roots are taken up, the offsets are carefully 
separated, and immediately used to form a new 
plantation; and the roots, after being dried, are sold 
either without further preparation, or ground to a 
eoarse powder, and sprinkled with an alkaline ley. 
The roots lose four-fifths of their weight in dry- 
ing, and the produce of an acre is about 2000 lbs. 
•f diy saleable madder. 

Umc of madder. 
The principal use of madder is in dying. It 
gives out its colour both to water and rectified spi- 
rit; the watery tincture is of a dark dull red; the 
spirituous of a deep bright one. It imparts to 
woollen cloth, prepared with alum and tartar, a 
veiy durable, though not a verv' beautiful red dye. 
As it is the cheapest of all red drugs, that give a 
dibble colour, it is the princi|)al one commonly 
made use of for ordinary stuffs. Sometimes its 
dye is heightened by tlie addition of Brazil-wood, 
and sometimes it is employed in conjunction with 
the dearer reds, as cochineal, for denii-scai'lets, 
and demi-crimsons. Muddcr-root is sometimes 
employed in medicine as an eniroen»gogue. When 
the madder is given to animals with their food, it 
produces a curious plienomenon, namely, tinging 
their bones with red. Tfic bones of young pigeons 
will be thus tinged of a rose-colour in twenty-four 
houi*s, and of a deep scarlet in three davs; but the 
bones of adult animals will be a fortnight in ac- 
quiring a rose-colour. 

Hest niethod of hay-making. 
Instead of allowing the hay to lie, as usual in 
most places, for some days in the swathe, after it 
is cut, never cut hay hut when the gi^ass is quite 
dry; and Ihen make the gatherers follow close 
upon the cutlers; put it up immediately into small 
cocks about tiu*ec feet hi^h each, ami of as small a 
diameter as tliey can he made to stand with; al- 
ways giving each of them a slight kind of thatch- 
ing;* by drawing a few handsful uf the hay from the 
bottom of the cock all round, and laying it lightly 
Ufion the top, with one of the ends hanging down- 
wartls. This is done with the utmost ease and ex- 
pedition; and when once in that state, the hay is, 
m ag^at measure, out ofdan^r; for unless a'vio- 
lent wind should arise immediately after the cocks 
are put up,nothing else can huit the hay; as no rain, 
however violent, can ])enetrate into these cocks 
but for a very little way; and if they are dry put 
up, they never sit together so closely as to heat; 
although they acquire, in a day or two, such a de- 
gree of firmness, as to be in no danger of being 
overtunied by wind after that time, unless it blows 
a hurricane. 

In these cocks allow the hay to remain until, upon 

ioBpeetion, the Armer jud^s it will keep in pretty 

/aiy9 inmp cooks (which is uiuaUy in » wei^ oc 



two according as the wesfller H more or Ins fin 
▼oorable), whieii two men, each with a toagpfonged 
pitchfork, lift up one of these small coeks betweea 
them with the greatest eaae, and carry them one 
' after another, to the nlace where the tramp-cock is 
' to be built: and iDtnis manner proceed over tlw 
field, till the whole is finished. 

Mode ofhay^makin^ in Torkthirr. 
Rippling clover or seeds, haa been pnetised 
about fortj jrears, in the neighbourhood of Boroo^ 
bridge. It is found to answer much better thso 
the method of making into cocks. 

The clover is cut, and after it has lain four or 
five days in the swathe, till it is sufficiently diy, 
the hay-maker, with a rake, rolls up a sufficieat 
quantity to form a ripple, which is set op io die 
form of a cone. Taking a few of the longest stra vt, 
he twists them round the top, which forms die 
point of the cone, keeps the ripple compact, and 
shoots off the rain. In taking up the clover fiDiB 
the swathe, and forming the ripple, it is necessary 
to keep the upper or drr part inwards: by thtt 
means it is much sooner dry, and in a fit state for 
the stack. It is generally necessary for clover to re- 
main 5 or 6 days in the ripple before it is put into 
the stack; but that depends on the aute of tbe 
weather. There is no occasion to untie the rip* 
pies. The method of rippling is not ao expensife 
as cocking; it is much superior both in wet and 
dry seasons — not so liable to be injured by the 
wet---much sooner dry, and, of coarse, of a better 
quality, and more nourishing for cattle. Each 
ripple will weigh, when dry, about 4 or 5 lbs. th«y 
should not be made too large. Except where 
meadow grass is veiy long it would not be practi- 
cable to ripple it, and is veiy rarely done in York 
shire. The practice of rippling is simple; attended 
with little trouble or expense; and whenever tricd^ 
will recommend itself. 

To manage cut gra»9for hatf. 
Grass, when cut for hay, ought to be quickly 
raked, in order that its powers mav neither be ex- 
hausted by the sun, nor dissipatecf by the air. la 
the first stage, small cocks are preferable, and oa 
! after days, these may be gathered into large ones 
I or hand ricks, by which method, the hay is equal- 
ly made, and properly sweetened. After standing 
8 or 10 days in these ricks, according to the nature 
of the weather, hay may be carted home, and built 
in stacks of sufficient size for standing through die 
winter months. 

Importance ofstraiv in hvsbandry, 
I This is a subject that has not hitherto been a) 
j much attended to as its imi>ortance deserves. 
I Though many useful observations on straw iit 
• occasionally intro<luced in agricultural writing, 
; and though its value, as the basis of future cropi, 
I is fully ailmiited by every intelligent farmer, yet 
' the subject has seldom been professedly treated oif 
1 at any length: we shall endeavour, therefore, to 
! compress the most important particulars connedled 
with it, under the following heads: — 

1. The weight of straw produced on an aversR 
of the different crops of grain and pulse, per stit- 
ute acre. 

2. The value of the different kinds of straw, 
and 

8. The various uses to which each kind of stnv 
is applicable. 

height of straw produced by the different crop*. 

The quantity ot straw per acre, differs according 
to a variety of circumstances; as, 1. The species ol 
^rain, whether wheat, barley, oats, &c ; 2. The A'tU 
ferent kinds of the same grain; S. The season (for 
in dry seasons the quantity is less than in moist); 
i. The soil, for in fertile soils tlie straw Is mon 
\\ a\)\mda«.\i \ii»xi m^fOQc oues-^ 5. The season when 
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ecd if sown, for ipving lown whent has less 
thkn the wiDter sown; and, 6. The miinncr 
ich the straw is cut, for an inch ortwoal the 
tu\ of the straw makes a great addition to the 
lill. 

>ni a statement hv Mr Young, it wouhl appear, 
he average prt'cfuee, in straw, of all the dif- 
t crops, stublile included, may be calculHted ut 
, 7 cwL per Englihh acre; but that is rejecting 
eaker soils. 

s calculated by Mr Brown, of Markle, that 

average of years, the prothice of stntw in 

land, and under tolerable niunngement, will 

arly in the following proportion, per English 



Wheat. 


ICO 


Beans and peas, 


130 


Oats, 


130 


Barley, 


100 



Total 3:20 
•t an average of these crops, 130 stone per 
m lbs. avoirdupois, i>cr stone; in all ^28G0 lbs. 
on, 5 ewt. i2 quarters ami i lbs. 
nay be safely estimated, that on an average of 
well cultivated and fertile soils, when the 
8 carefully cut down, will animally produce, 
; average of the crops above mentioned, and 
I the aven^ of tlie kingdom, 1 ton, 5 cwt. 
ngliUi acre. 

Value of the different hinds of straw. 
e intrinsic value of straw must vary matcri- 
•ccording lo its leading propeiiies, the qiian- 
r manure into which it may be converted by 
ngi or its fitness to be employed as tliutch, 
being tlie chief uses to which it is applica- 
ul, in general, its price dei>ends on its vicinity 
ge towns. It is only in situations where 
n manure can be procured easily, and at a 
er rate than by converting the struw raised 
(he farm into Oung, tliat the sale of straw is 
MTmitled. Straw is jrenerally dearer in Lon- 
ukI its neigh bourhoou, than in luiy other part 
: kingdom. It is sold there by the load, 
. consists of 3G trusses, of 30 lbs. each, or 
bs. in all. Two loads of whcat^raw (ler 
re reckoned a tolerable crop, 
straw is rarely iK*rmittcd to be sold, being 
y rmploye<l in maintaining winter stock, the 
Blue of tlie article, to tlic farmer, is but in- 
Urable, de|K.'nding Ujioo the quantity and 
r of tlie duug it produces. So little is it 
at pecessar}' accurately to ascertain the value 
sw, that in several cases it lias been given by 
itguing to the incoming tenant, as an equiva- 
>r iIk- esiieuse of liiu'vekting, thraaliiug, and 
'tiog tlie last cni|>. It is often thought in* 
rni to cuxer even that expense, and a farther 
iRiit is allowed on the price of the crain. 
itfiu fntrp'tset to which strav is appuctMe. 
: subject xii feeding with straw will be better 
itoud by considering the siiecific nmperties 
' different kiiuis of straw employed in fee<l- 
xk, and \\\K rules thitt ought tu be observed 
Uock are fed wilh thut material. 

IfVicfjl uttuw. 
s kind of straw, li-uiu its strength, is ron- 
d to 1m.- |Nt-uliarly calculuUtl buili fur litter 
inisltiug; and, indeed, wherever the praclii-e 
ling straw into chatf, for mixing with ei>ni 
urscs, pn-^aiU, uheat strtiw is pn-ft nvd. 
I gi«cii tu uittle or horses, it isvomeliiiK.seut 
tMff, and cither gi%vii raw in th.it M:ftte, or, 
18 greatly preferrtd, steamed with other loud, 
Ucularwith ptjtatues. 

rdcr to iinprotc wheat straw aj fuddtr, it ik 
g T 



the practice, in some parts of England, to oat the 
grain ratlter gi^ener ttwn in Scotland, which pre- 
serves more of the natural Juices, and consequently 
makes tin* fodder bottei*. Some of the best farmers 
W(>re aecii««UMned to cut wheat much earlier than 
common in their n*HiK*ctivc districts. One of 
tbese was a miller in Norfolk, who occupied a large 
farm, whei-e he always cut his wheat several days 
btrfore any one else thought of beginning, well 
knowing the good consequences in the value of die 
gi*ain. It must also be less apt to be injured bj 
shaking or harveslin;^. 

(kit Strom. 

Among the culmiferous grains, the straw of the 
oat is considered to be the best fodder, when givea 
uncut. It is well known, indeed, that oat straw, 
during the winter season, is almost universally 
given instead of hay, in all the best cultivated 
counties of Scotland, during the winter months, 
though that of peas atid beans it ecrtaiuly pr&- 
feri-ed where botli are grown. 

In some districts farmers cut oats in the straw 
into a species of fodder, which is called *^cut 
meat." This is given not only to horses, but to 
cattle, especially Uttening cattle. It is thought to 
give not only falness but a fineness of ikin to all 
sorta of stock. 

Bean straw. 

If well harvested, this straw forms a very heaity 
and nutritious kind of food for cattle in tlie winter 
se:ison. Both oxen and horses, nhen duly supplied 
with oats, in proportion to the work they have to 
execute, thrive wi-Il on it; and the reduced parts, 
or what is termed in Eiiglaiul the eoviiir-chafi^ 
is found valuable, as a inaii<;L'r food, for thelaboiuv 
ing teams; when blended \»iih other substancei, it 
is probable thut, in particular cases, the atemi 
might be cut into cliafr with advantage; but when 
made use of in these methods, it should be used ai 
fresh as possible after being tbrashrd. A mixture 
of bean straw, (which hy itM*lf is rather dr]r,) tod 
of pcas-hanm, which is sweet and nouriahiegy 
makes excellent fodder. 

But though this straw, more es{»ecially whea 
mixed with {>ea»-hauiu, is of great v:duc as fodder 
to the working stock of the farm, it does not iuit 
well with ridiiig-hoi'M's, as it is apt to hurt their 
wind. In some horHTs, both In.-an-sti'aw and peu« 
haum are apt to occabion colic fiains, or the di^ 
ease uhieh is provincial!} ctlled butts, probebly oe- 
casiuned by flaluleiicv. For this disease, about 
half an ounce, or a taLle-spoonful of latidannm, U 
found to be a good renic<ly. 

Peas straw. 

In Scotland, the haum of (teas is oied aa fodder 
for workiug^horses instead w liay; and whca well 
harvested, tonus a very excellent provender,' inao- 
much that it is considered to be of aloMMl equal 
value to tlic grain itself. 

Tarc^trtiw or hay. 

Tliis is an article strungly recommended by loiiie 
farmers; for when the land has been dumped, and 
the seed goo*!, the prtMluve is conHiderabfc. The 
crr»p HhoMid be cut a:** soon as the blossoms begin 10 
fall ofl*, or the |M)dH to form; and the whole, convert* 
(•<I into lia\otaivH, nt]>iire a great di'al of sun to 
curi-, and min in \vv\ iiijtirinus to them. It would 
be a gooil pl.ni to mix llifui withdiy straw, which 
wiMild improve both. 

Ktilts re^ariLug the cunsnmHion of slntw injeet^ 

i«;' rattu. 

Straw is much UH-d in the feeding of cattle id 
Seulland; and iIhti* eaii be nu diHibt that UXCD will 
feed « i-ll on &ti-a« and luniips, if the biriiw be good* 
It is recommended, in all caaes, that fur a moulb 
ur six weeks after a bullock it ^ut to iuctt\y»^«nk« 
only fehouid U y^vn V\\3l^ >)Mm. U^anNa^^K ««« 
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live food for stock, and ought to be saved as much 
as possible where it caTi prudently be done. It is 
well known that a full allowance of turnips and 
straw, during the winter monllis, will fatten better 
than a small allowance of hay in place of the straw. 
In the spring hay, whicit retains its nutritive juices 
longer tiian straw, is much more vuluuble, both for 
fiittening stock and feeding liorscs; and it is there- 
fore the practice to reserve hay for about three 
months' consuroption of these kinds of stock, and 
for no others. 

Utiles for fierUtiff horsea with straw. 

In regard to horses, they seldom get any hay for 
three months in winter; but with straw and tlie 
eom, which must always be given them, whether 
Ihcy get straw or hay, they not only plough three- 
fourths of an English acre per day, or work from 
•even to eight hours at other labour, but are actu. 
ally full of flesh and vigour when sowing commen- 
ts. They must, however, have hay instead of 
straw, when the severe labour of spring takes 
place. 

When, therefore, farmers* horses arc so much 
reduced in condition as to be unable to go through 
the severe labour of S])riiig, it is owing to their 
not having got a sufficitmt qiiAiitiiy of corn. Peas 
and beau-straw cert;iiidy m:ike the bc&t ftMlder, 
when not injured by rain; but if that kind of straw 
is damaged in harvest, white straw is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Rulet for feedins^ sheep with straw. 

There is no food of which shei'p are fonder than 
pcaa-straw. The soil of the pastoral districts in 
Scotland, being rarely of a kind calculated for 
peas,anT extensive cultivation of that grain is im- 
praiticablc; but where circnmstunc*fs are favoura- 
nle to that crop, ]>eas ou;;ht to he cultivated, were 
it merely for the stniw, as it would enable ti»e store- 
farmers to carry on their system of sheep-farming 
with much more advantage. Indeed, the same 

Elan might be ad\isahle in other districts. It might 
e proper to add, that for ewes at yeaning time, 
lentil-hay is better than tare-hay or even pcas- 
haum. 

J^Ucdkmeous rules and ubsert^atioiis regariUng the 
consumption of stt-ino. 
On turnip farms in Scotland, it is the usual prac- 
tice to feed horses till Mui-rli, when: the labour is 
not severe, and cows liirough tlie winter, with oat- 
straw, whilst lite f:ittening 'uid stniw-yard citttlo 
Kt tlie straw of wheat and barley. If itny peas or 
beans be cultivated on the fHnu, thai straw being 

{[Iven to the horses, a part of the oat-straw may be 
eft for the fattening and sln^w-yard cattle. Upon 
turnip farms, it is not thought pru6l»ble to cut the 
Kreater part of the clovers Inr hny. These are usual- 
ly eaten by sheep, and no more hay saved, than what 
may serve the horses, cows, and tattening slock, for 
eight or ten weeks, immediately before grass, with 
a small quantity occasionally given to Uie sheep fed 
on tnmipB. 

The expense of feeding even the horses alone, 
for eight months, on hay, would be more than a 
farmer can well aiford; at the same time it is a rule 
with the best farmers, to give hay to their horses 
in the early part of u inter; then {jeas or bean straw, 
till seed-time commences in the spring; and after- 
wards hay. 

Straw keeps much better unthrashed, in a large 

ilaek, than in a barn. Strtw in general, mure es- 

Mcially white straw, is foinid to lose its valuif as 

fodder, in whatever way it may be kept, after the 

»harp dry hrrczn of the fqirin;; months have set in. 

Xfif agrriffnit rufei that <irnw, wbe.n intended lo 



|i be used as food for stock, shonid be dveo, si 
' speedily as possible, after it is thnriii^. The 
thrashing separates and exposes it so roueb, tibsl if 
kept long, it is, com{Mtrativelj speaking, of litde 
value as fo<lder. Lisle, an intelligtent writer os 
agriculture, and a practical farmer, states, thit he 
found cows did not eat straw so well on a Muadiy 
morning, as they did the rest of the week, becasK 
the straw was not fresh from the flail. Snw, 
therefore, should be constantly made use fl^ si 
soon after it is thrashed as possible; for by kee^ 
ing, it }»eeomes either musty, or too drr, and cat- 
tle do not eat it, nor thrive on it so well. It csa- 
uot be doubted that air has a very injurioos ^ect 
upon all kinds of fodder, and the more it can be 
kept from the influence of the sun and the atmos- 
phere, so much the better. It is seldom given «i 
(odder, unless to straw-yard cattle, after the moolk 
of March. 

When clover is sown with grain crops, the elorer 
has often arrived at such a length, as to mix vilh 
the straw in cutting the crop. This certainly im- 
proves the straw in good harvests; but as little clo- 
ver as possible should l)e cut with the straw, si it 
makes it ver}' diflieult to secure the erop, onkis it 
be left upon the ground for several days. 
Straw as applicable to litter. 

Straw, when mixed with the dunji; and the urine 
of cattle, horses, Sec. &c. is a rich and exeellenC 
manure; but even alone, when ploughed in, or de- 
composed by pure simple water, it is of use. AD 
the various sorts of sii-aw aiiswi^r the purposes of 
litter. Soaie farmers contend that r\'e straw is the 
best litter; others prefer the straw oit wheat, wbieh 
absorbs, it is saiu, so much urine and mcHstore^ 
that a cart of wheat straw is supposed ef)ual in salae 
to thri'e carts of well made dung. In England, the 
straw of peas and beans is extremely valuable^ 
forming, it is said, when well broken by thrai^in|, 
a desirable litter for working horses, bog\ ami 
other stock; but in Scotland, it is never used as 
litter, unless it has been spoilt by bad management, 
or a most unseasonable season in harvest, as its 
feeding properties are there so well known. Lit- 
tering is of us<', not only for converting stt^w into 
manure, but for keeping the animals warm and div. 
In f:icl, cattle cannot be soiled on clover, or fed oo 
turnips, without abundance of litter. 

Theix* are four modes of converting straw in(o 
dung, by littering stock; — \. In stalls or stabks; 
•2. In ha'mmels; 3. In fold-yards; and 4. In open 
folds, where sheep are litteivd with straw. 

'['lie quantity of dung produced from a ^ven 
quantity of straw, depends a good deal upon the 
kind of straw that is used (as some kinds absorb 
much more moisture than others), and upon the 
tiegree of care employed in j>re|>aring the dnng. 
Speaking generally, the orignial weiglit of strav 
may be tripled, if the miuiufacturing process be 
properly conducted, and the dung applied to the 
ground before its powers air lessened or exhausted. 
The quantity of dung which may be made from aa 
acre, especially if the dung arising from clover, 
turnips, and hay, consumed on a farm, is included 
in the general slock, will be something more than 
four tons; consequently, any farm ot decent soil 
may be manured at the rate of 12 tons [ler acre, 
eveiy third year, from its own produce, provided 
the com crops arc cut with accuracy, and the straw 
manufactured into dung, in a husbaiidroan-like 
maimer. 

Straw as applicable to tfiatchiti^. 

For many ages straw was the common materiil 

for roofing farm-buildings and cottages, and was 

formerly made use of even in towns. Tlie experse 

of a thitched roof is not grt*at, in so far as respects 

\\ U\)iiuit\ wn^ \.V\« ^«1\3A of the straw is, to the grower 
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cHber Che price he could obtain for it, or that of 
the dung that could b« made from it, as tlie kind 
■aed for tliateh is seldom used as fodder. Wlierv 
eeonoiuy must be attended to in the building of 
eoctaf^es, strav is taken as the least costly material; 
Imt in these davs, uhen manui'e is so extremely 
valiiablr, as litife atraw as possible sliould be si)ared 
Ibr other purposes. 

The darabilily of a thatched roof is likewise 
maintained. A ^ood coat of thatch will need very 
little repair durioe an ordinary lease. But care 
moat be taken that the straw is very clean thrashed. 
If it is not, the grain left will soon spring, and in- 
trodaee putrcfiictioii, and encourage vermin. The 
thtmsbin^ mill renders straw less fit for thatch tlian 
vhen it is thrashed by tlie flail. 

In Somersetshire, wheat is seldom thrashed with 
tke straw, but tlie ears are cut off, and the straw, 
boaml in sheaves, and tied very tight, is used for 
thatching. 

MiiccllaneoHt u»e» of itraio. 

It is wrll known that various articirs are manu- 
iMtURfd from straw, such as boniietH, and other or- 
■ailMfnts for thtt ladies. Even in the remote county 
of Caithness, the kiraw mHn'irMctui'e is carried on. 



set or cattle, and being so far below the imall 
drains, dear the water finely out of them. In every 
situation, nipe-turfs for the main drain, if they 
can be had, are preferable. If good stiff day, a 
single row of pipe-turf; if sandy, a double ix>w. 
When pipe-turf cannot be got conveniently, a good 
wedgc'drain may answer well, when the sub-soil 
is a strong, stiff clay; but if the sub-soil be only 
moderately so, a thorn-drain, with couples below, 
will do still better; and if the sub-soil is very sandy, 
except pi|>es can be had, it is in vain to attempt 
undcr^draining the field by any other method. It 
may be necessary to mention here, that the size of 
the main drains ou^ht to be regidated according to 

! the length and declivity of the run, and the Quan- 
tity of water to be earned off by them. It is al- 
ways safe, however to have the main drains large, 
and plenty of them; for economy here seldom 

I turns out wf 11. 

I Having finished the main drains, proceed next 
to make » small drain in e\cr>' furrow of the field, 
if the ridges formiily have not been less than 15 
fett wi<le. Hut if thut should be the case, first 
level the rit|)r('s, and make the drains in the best 
direction, and at sueh a distaiict* from each other 



The atraw is preparifd in London, and the plait is as niuy be thought nocirssary. If the water rises 
retnnied to that market. Straw-plaiting is the •; well in the bottom of the drains, they ought to be 
priiici|Kil manufacture in Redfordshii-e. Thenuan- cut three feel deep; and in this case would dry the 



Ihj thus used is very considerable, and it funii&li<:s 
aBplayinent for numbers of persons who mi|;ht 
otherwise with difScuItv find the means of subsist- 

b lome districts straw mixed with day is used 
Cbt building the walls of houses or gardens, and 
with the aame mixture for tlie ro(»fs of houses, in- 
Mead of the common mode of thatching. 

Id districts on the sea-shore, it is eommon for 
experienced fanners to keep in reserve a cui^iide- 
nblr iiropnrtion of their vi hi-at or liarh-y straw, anti 
to m^ke it into a diiM;;hill, alti-matrly with thf <:f>a- 
wanE*, fttr4tuMi npnii stratum, till hiiihai*i;exhau>ti'il. 
Tbi« is an cxci llrnl plan, where the nea-viecd i:in- 
bit htr imiiii diately applied; hut it is the best s\8- 
tem t-i plii'i^h it in, when obtaiufd. 

Near Cvlouctrfiter great fjiunttties of bean-hauni, the pipixirain, and fpiin 'ii to M inches tor tlie 
01 well as common straw, an* boug'it up at a putakh I wed^cvdrain. Particular care bliould be taken io 
manuf^ctorr, and burnt fiir the ashis. . connt-clin;; the small and main drains together, iO 

Straw ii also used for stuffing beds. For tliat , as the watur may have a gentle declivity, with free 
porpose, the chaff of oats is found to be a material access into the main drains. 

MK much inferior to onlinary feathers; and being I Wht-n the drains are finislied, the rid^s are 
■o much cheaper, chaff beds are almost universally I cleaved doun upon the drains by the niougli; and 
med by tlic lower orders in Scotland. i where they had licen very high tornuTiy, a second 

Another ^rpose to which straw is applied, is clearing may be given; but it is better not to level 
that of packing; and it is proiKT to observe, that ••^ -= ' - • /■._... 

the quantity used in |>acking china and stoneware, 
ia the districts where these manufactories prL vail, 
ai in Staffordshire, is found to be a serious injury 
to the fanner. 

most recent discovery, connected with any 
production, is that <if the Rev. James Uall, 



field sufficiently well, alth xigh they were from 85 
to 30 feet asuiuter; but if the « ater does not draw 
well to the bottom of the drains, two feet will be a 
suflicient deepness for the pi|»« drain, and SJ feet 
for the wedjre drain. In no case ought they to be 
shallower where the firld has been previously lev- 
elled. In this instance, however, as the surface 
water is e:irried off chieflv by the water sinking 
immediately into the top ot^ the drains, it will be 
necessary to have tiie drains much nearer each 
oihei-— s.4y frum 15 tn 'J.» t«fl. If the ridges ain: 
inon- tli.ni 15 i'l it x^id**, htMcvi-r broad ami irnrgu- 
l.ir they Miiiy h.«vc hicn, follow invariably the line 
of tht: idd furrtjwH, a» the best direction fur the 
dniins; and, uhiTf thfv arc hi^h->;athfi% d ridges, 
InMii 'JO hi 'Ji inclu-^ uill lio a sntruiciil depth for 



the ridges too much, for by allowing them to 
tain a little of their former hha|>c, the ground being 
lowest immediately v^hrix' the drains are, the sur- 
face viater collects upon the top of the draiasi and, 
by shrinking into them, gtts freely away. After 
the field in ttius finiMlietl, niii the new ridges acrosa 
the small drains, making them about nine or teo 
«ho has asecriaioeil that every beaa-stalk, accord- leet broad, and eoutinue aturwards to plough the 
ing to its size, contaim frrim t^) to 33 filaments, field in the bainc luimnei' 



• hich anc uf a iiatnre among the stron;;c<it, and 
Ri'ist dnmblt: liitltei-to discos rred. lie caleulatv<» 
tfuit on ail avinir^e then.* are abiut *Ji)'> lbs. «cij;ht 
oi S'icli fiiiiiii iil<i on an acre, enpahli- nt iH'in^ a|i- 
plinl t«i suiiuu^ iivfid piirp<>M-s, ulii-n; thir.ibdiiy 
Mid ■tr«>ngl|i, rjlJierthaii fineiu-hjanddelicacv, aiv 
rr^iurcd. 

7'o undi-r-dnfin c!mi luiuh. 
This o|ieiiilioh is aWayii best prrfunned in spring 
or aomraer, wlivu tin' ground is dry. Mam drains 



an dry land. 

It is evidi.Mi tVom the above method of draining, 
that the r\pt'iis<> uiil \ary wv) much, according to 
the ipiaiitity uf niitin drams iH-ci-nHar}' fur the field, 
the diHtauee {^i ih'- siii:dl diaini lri>ui eawli other, 
and the di^ianci* tin; t*u'f is i<> \h- c.irnrd. |ii gene- 
i.il, MJuMi tlif ilrains :in' abmit JM'-i-l asunder, tlio 
rust uill be ub>iui •!'.. -li. pi raeii-, t*>jr culling, ttiC| 
ami 1/. I J*, p^r acn fi»r curt.ij;i: of tuii. 

The ad\.iiit i^i- r* !«nltin^ ti-imi under-draining, ia 




vei-y greut; tor beside* a viiniidcrahle saving anno- 

to be nude in ever^- part of the field where j ally of i*aler furrowing, cross cutting, kc. the bod 

' — ' or open drain was formerly wanted; :' can olten be pluughiil and sown to advantage, both 

to be cut four flirt deep, u|»oo an ave- in the spring au4l in the fall of the year, when olhcfw 

liif eoDpletdy accurea tliem from the iios- wiae it would be Cwiwi <^\ib \i&\inidOMik^ft\ ««en 

flff hmug dam^fd b/ the trcadiog of hor* ipec'iei \A AnWui cx^« «m^ «^ ' 
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turnlpt, he. ean be cultitftted Baeccufullyt and 
every ipeciet, both of green and white crops, is 
loa apt to foil in wet and untoward seasons. 

7b drain landt. 

Wherever a burst of water appears in any paKl- 
eular spot, the suse and certain waj of getting quit 
of such an evil is to dig Iiollow drains, to such a 
depth below the surfHCc a« is required by the fall 
or level that can be gained, and by tlie quantity of 
water expected to proceed from the burst or 
spring. Having ascertained the extent of water to 
be carried off, taken the necessary levels, and 
eleared a mouth, or leading passage for the water, 
begin the drain at the extremity next to that 
leader, and go on with the work till the top of the 
spring is touched, which probably will accomplish 
tne intended object But if it sliould not be com- 
pletely accomplished, run off from the main drain 
vith such a number of branches, as may be required 
to intereept the water, and, in this way, disap- 
pointment will har«lly be experienced. Drains, to 
De substantially useful, should seldom be less than 
three feet in depth, twenty or twenty-four inches 
^ereof to be dose packed with stones or wood, 
aeeording to circumstances. The former are the 
best materials, but in many places are not to be 
got in sufficient quantities; recourse, therefore, 
must often be made to the latter, tnough not so 
effectual or durable. 

It is of vast importance to fill up drains as fast 
as they are dug out; becausf.*, if \ei\ open for any 
length of time, the earth is not only apt to fill in, 
but the sides get into a bruken, irregular state, 
which cannot afterwards be completely rectified. 
It also deserves attLMition, that a proper covering 
of straw or sod should be imt upon tfie top of the 
materials, to keep the surfiice earth from mixing 
with them; and where wood is the material used 
for filling up, a double degree of attention is ne- 
cessary, otherwise the proposed improvement may 
be effectually frusti*ate(f. 

/*/■/ draining. 

The pit method of draining is a very effectual 
one, if executed with judgment. When it is sufli- 
eiently ascertained where the bed of water is de- 
posited, which can easily be done by boring with 
an aueer, sink a pit into the place, of^a size which 
will allow a man freely to work within its bounds. 
Dig this pit of such a depth as to reach the bed of 
the water meant to be carried off; and when this 
depth is attained, which is easily discenied by 
the rising of the w:iter, fill up the pit with great 
land-stones, and cany off the water bv a stout drain 
to some adjoining ditcli or mouth, wlieuce it may 
proceed to the nearcsl river. 

Mr Bay ky^ 8 directions for draining Uiful. 

First make tbe main drains down tlie slope or 
fall of the field. When the hmd is very wet, or 
hat not much full, there should in general he two 
of these to a statute acre; for the sliorter the nar- 
row drains are, the less liable they are to acci- 
dents. The width of the ti-ench for the main 
drains should be thirty inches at top, but the width 
at the bottom roust be regulated by the nature and 
aize of the materials to be used, if the drain is to 
be made of bricks ten inches long, three inches 
thick, and four inches in breadth, then the bottom 
of the drain must be twelve inches: but if the com- 
mon sale bricks are used, then the bottom must be 
liroponionably contracted. In both cases there 
must be an interstice of one inch between the bot- 
tom bricks and the sides of the trench, and the va- 
cuity must be filled up with straw, rushes, or loose 
moald.^ For the purpose of making these drains, 
the bricks should be moulded ten inches long, 
foQr braid, and three thick; which dimensions 
mIwmjb mMke the hetit drain. 



To conttruct main drain». 
^Vhen the ground is soft and KKm|T,the iMtton 
of the drain is laid with bricks placed acRM. (k 
these, on each side, two bricks are laid Hit, on 
upon the other, forming a drain rix Inches U|k 
and four broad, which is covered with bridu hii 
flat. When stones are used instead of bricki,lke 
bottom of the drain should be about eight indhes 
in width; and in all cases the bottom of nsis 
drains ought to be sunk four inches bclov ike 
level of the narrow ones, whose contents thej re- 
ceive, even at the point where the latter fidl idid 
them. 

The main drains should be kept open or vu»- 
vered till the narrow ones are begun from thcak, 
after which they may be finished; but before Ike 
earth is returned upon the stones or bricks, it ii 
advisable to thi*ow in straw, rushes, or brushwood, 
to increase the fi^edoni of the drain. The smdl 
narrow drains should be cut at the distance of six- 
teen or eighteen feet from each other, and iliaald 
fall into the main drain at very acute angles, to 
prevent any stopi»agc. At the point where tiuy 
fall in, and eiglit or ten inches above it, they shnuM 
be made firm ^ ith brick or stone. These dnias 
should be eighteen inches wide at the top, and u^ 
tceti at bottom. 

To^fin drains. 

The eompletcst method yet known, is to cut die 

8tronn;est willows, or other aquatic brushwood, 

into lengths of about twenty inches, and pUce 

them alternately in the drain, with one end agsintt 

one side of the bottom, and the other leaning 

against the opposite side. Having placed the 

' strong wood in this manner, fill up the space be- 

! tween them, on the upper side, wiih the small 

j brush wood, upon which a few rushes or strav 

' being laid, as before mentioned, the work is done. 

Willow, alder, asp, or beach bnughs, are exceed- 

' ingly durable if put into the drain green, or before 

' the sap is dried; but if they are suttervd to become 

'. diy, and then laid under ground, a rapid decay ii 

' the consequence. 

j As in some situations it is an object of great ini' 
I portance to save the expense of materials commoolr 
{ used in filling drains, a variety of devices hsve, 
with that view, heon adopted. One of these, iiof 
' the fallowing nature: A drain is first dug to tba 
I necessary depth, narrow at bottom. Into the trench 
is laid a smooth tree, or cylindricul piece of wood, 
! twelve feet long, six inches diameter at the one end, 
I and five at the other, having a ring fastened into 
' the thickest end. Atler strewing a little sandupoa 
I the upi)er side of the tree, the clay, or loiigheit 
I part of the contents of the trench, is first tlirovn 
' in upon it, and after that the remainder of the 
earth is fully trodden down. By means throagh 
I the ring, the tree is then drawn out to wilhio a 
' foot or two of the smaller or hinder end; and the 
; same operation is re{)eated till the whole drsin >i 
j complete. Such a drain is said to have conducted 
' a small rtm of water a considerable way under 
I ground for more than twenty years, without snj 
sign of failure. 

To water meadows. 
' The water should be set on in the month of Oc- 
tober; and also as early in that month as possible. 
The effects of this watering are very important in 
strengthening the roots and stalks of the pUnts, 
I and preparing them for shooting up strong and vi- 
gorous, next spring; and the blades that now rise, 
I form a rough coat against winter, protecting the 
vital powers of the plants from the severity of that 
season. It sometimes happens, also, that by de- 
laying the watering process too long, eariy froiti 
supervene, and ^ry much impe<le or prevent the 
^ oveisA\OTv. "VVv^ ^QQ^% qC «»!LMtnu aro very enrich- 
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ii|to meadowt; but this benefit is lott sight of, to 

•MtUB deme, when the process of wttering is 

tinred too long* Indeed the latter ]>a8tanige of 

■eMOwg mar generallv be eonsomed early in Oc- 

llber; and what mav then remain is of no impor- 

tawe, eoropared witli the advantages to be durivcd 

ftom early watering. Besides, if the meadow must 

be watered in separate divisions, and at different 

periods, it roust happen, that by delaying the 0[>c- 

ruioa till November, some pans of the nieudow may 

reeeive no water sooner than December or Jaiiu- 

uyt and if these moiilhs are very severe, it may 

ic wbollj impracticable to complete the process at 

Jsat aea soiu 

If tbe land is 6ne and rich, it will ^nerally be 
oond, that three weeks may he sufficient for the 
Int tumt if siMir and eoarse, four wei-ks may l)e 
wecaaaty. The verdure will then be fine, and the 
nil rich anil yielding. If scum apjK'ar on the 
p«as, the water must be instantly removed. 

Sboold the water not overflow pro|HfrIy, slops 
■M be placed in the small feeders. 'I'hese are 
idler of atones or stakes, either of which arc firm 
Bid dunble. Sods rise and float away, and boards 
■V aeldoiu firm enou*;h, though at times tiiey may 
rer w«lL If the water, af\er all, does not flow 



•vperiy over, notches must be cut, in order to 
■afce (lasaages for it. 

St^onite divisions of meadow occupy the water 
a aocceaaion throughout winter; during which, 
hey ooght all to have received one turn of the wh- 
et^ ■• above reeommended, if not given in later 
haa autamn. 

In aevere frosts, it is not very safe to remove the 
PBter, as it operates so far to protect the grass; and 
r espoaed wet to frost, it might be greatly in- 
(■recL If it be neeessary to alter the water in 
■eh vcatber, let it be done in the morning of a 
Irrdaj. 

la spring every division of the meadow requires 
a he again watered; and the fine rich verdure that 
ppears, with the soft unctuous trrad of the soil, 
ra fodicatinns of ad vantage being obtaineil; but the 
ppcansnce of a white scilm warns the floater in- 
Kwtly to nsmove the water. 

Tojbrm inclotitret. 

laclntorrs, with some trifling exceptions, arc 
iMiatrt in Great Britain by building stone wulls, or 
Jaating thorn hcilgi'S. Acconling to the first me- 
bod* the aalls are either of dry stone, or of stone 
ad lime; and in the last instance lime is cither 
ard only in Itrdding tlie ontwanl part of the wall, 
r applied to the « hole of it, as circumstances may 
eaoer accessary. I'liese walls arc either coped 
riih sod, iH* have a co[ic which tapers to the to^>, 
loaely bailt viih stone and lime, or tlie coping is 
iccaMed with large irregular stones, according to 
le taste and disiiositions of the perM)ns by whom 
hey are erected. A wall built with stone and 
imc is andoubte<llr the prefemblc fence; but the 
Bpense far csci*cffs the value of the interest which 
tenant generally has in the premises. Such whIIi 
o^t, tliercforc, in every caiie, to be erected by 
iie pttipricirir, who thuii increaies the value of his 
ropeny, in a direct proportion with the increased 
alae g;iven to the land, by the erection of such 



Tn plant thorn hedgn. 
When a thorn hedge is to be planted, it is of 
advantage to fallow the ground a year before hand; 
and if the soil is poor, to dress it with dung, so that 
the young phuits may not be op|>res8L-d with weeds, 
or stunted fiu* want of fr>od, when neak and una- 
ble to send forth their fibres in search of nouribh- 
ment. Tliese thiiigs bciiig attended to, and the 
. hedge planti-d, an annual cleaning ought to be 
given; sometimes two cleanings are neeeiisary be- 
t(n'e the hedge will thri\e. k is also uecessaiy to 
I fence it nt the back with paling, that beasts may be 
I restrained from going over it, and to switch it over 
I when '■Z or 3 years of age, in order that it may be 
kept close at the bottom. 

I As the he<lge grows up, re]>eated cuttings are 
; necessar)', so that a w ide bottom may be gained, 
' without which no hedge can be considered as a 
: suitable fence; and some attention is requii-ed to 
give a oniper shape to the top, which is a matter 
' of much importance to tlie welfare of the hedge. 
I When thorns ai'e allowed to grow to unequal 
I heights, the strong plants are sure to smother the 
I weitk ones; and when the hedge becomes broad at 
the top, it retains water and snow to thegrtrut injury 
■ <d* the plant All these evil* may be avoided by 
j proper management: though 112 years must elapse 
' befoix* the best-managed hedge can be considered 
as a sufficient fence. 

To protect yoviig thorn hedges. 
The expenses of protecting young hedges from 
cattle, by paling and railing, ha\c always ap^H'ared 
! to be too great, and, at the same time, an unne- 
I cessitry oonsumption of w(»od and nails. It occur- 
! red to Mr Moore, steward to the Marquis of Bute, 
\ that a more economical protection might be effect- 
i ed, by forming a small eaillien dike upon the side 
I of the ditch, opposite the line of thornii, sufflciently 
. high to prevent cattle gtriting into the ditch. Ac- 
j cordingly. some years ago, lie tried the experiment, 
j and found it completely to answer his expecta- 
tion. 

The materials of this sort of protection being 
always on the ground, it is attended with no ex- 
I>ense but the workinanship, and the want of the 
I use of the land occupied by this small ditch, for 
' the time re(|uirtHl, will be much niort; than com- 
{leiisated by the saving of paling, railing, work- 
manship, and nailx. Sir .Moore has also practised 
with succi'hs, in parts where dead thorns, or brush 
. for cocking, are scarce, the placing of stones across 
the top of ihe dike, instead (»f the usual cocking. 
; Those stones, after having served their purjiose, 
will be useful for drains or dikes where improve- 
ments are cari-ving on. 
I !/ form a plantation. 

When a plantation of limber is to he formed, 
the first step necessary is to fence the ground that 
is to be planted, so that cattle of all kinds may be 
kept fi-om making inroads. The ground to be 
planted ought to ba completely fallowed on the 
. pn^ceding >ear, and, if in u n>ugh or waste state, 
two years lullowing will be useful. If wet or bog- 
gy, o|)en drains aiv to Ik' dug through all the htd- 
luw places, so that superiluoiis moisture may be 
These o{K-rations being {>erformefl, the 



itrnioved. 

planting in;iy proceeil, in eveciiiin'g which great 
To reader a stone wall useful as a fence, its , care should be taken to make the pits of a pru|HT 
ffigte ooght never to be less tlian 5 feet, 3 inches, ', size; and, in filling them up, that the best earth 
iWrviac it a ill not kee\> in many of the breeds | be returnc<l iiearea the roots. A mixture of tiro* 
f Aecp which prevail in the countr}-. In erecting ' her, in the same plantation, is always ailvantageous, 
be fcaiee, great care ought to be taken to bui«d j ami thick nlaiiting is eligible for the puniose of 
paa a nlid foundation, otlierwiie the wall is b|K I affonliiig shelter. As the planUtion gets forwiird, 
• iaffliar lo a tide, and gradually to fall down. ; atlenti(Mi must be iiaid to thinniiig and pttiniiig 
*^ ' ^ - . . . . , .^.. . ._ . , jIj^ trees, renioviiijc always those first that arc 

I either sickly or debilitated; and, in tliia way, ami 

by cxcrtiiin|( coaiMdaililAinAMi^ v^^^ a^i ata ww a si i ^ 



^ oopiof ilMuld be made close; for if the v 
MS &amm the iasidc of the waH, it will bulge 
■i iMlly go to i«io 



water 
out. 
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timber trees will admnee with double rapidity, 
than when neglected and overlooked. 

Much expense is often incurred in planting trees, 
which is afterwards lost by neglecting to train them 
up. Trees indeed are, in most cases, ])Ut into 
the earth, and thm left to themselves, to grow or 
die; whereas with them, as with all other plants, 
the fostering hand of man is indispensably culled 
for in every stage of growth, otherwise tfiey will 
nrely arrive at perfection, or make that return to 
the owner whicn may be reasonably expected, 
when the several processes of planting, pruning, 
and thinning, are only exercised. 

Planting trees in he<1ee>row8 is not only preju- 
dicial to fences, but of great detriment to com 
crops cultivated in fielus surrounded by these 
hedge-rows, especially if the fields are of a small 
size. If shelter is wanted for a field, the best way 
of procuring it is to form belts, or strips of plant- 
ing, from 50 to 60 feet wide; for timber trees 
thrire much better than when planted in rows, or 
narrow strips. All cold, or moorish, soils are 
greatly benefited^by being inclosed in this way; 
though it may bc^'remai'ked, that small inclosures 
ought to be avoided, because they occasion a great 
waste of ground without afTurding a benefit in other 
respects proportioned to the heavy expense en- 
tailed upon the proprietor or tenant, for supporting 
auch a number of unnecessary fences. 

The bat method of raising oakt. 

The Dutchess of Rutland has received the gold 
nedal of the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, for experi- 
ments in raising oaks. After five several experi- 
ments, her grace is uf opinion that the best method 
is, ** to sow the acorns where they are to remain, 
and, aAer hoeing the rows two years, to plant po- 
tatoes, one row only between each row of oaks, 
for three years. 1 lie benefit to tiie oaks from 
planting potatoes is ineaieuluble; for, from the 
said experiments, and from others ninde at tlie 
same time, and with the same seedling cKtks, plant- 
ed with u mixture of larch, spruce, beech, birch, 
and other forest trees, and albo with ouks oidy — in 
all cases she has found that potatoes between the 
rows are so snpeiior to all otluT methods, that the 
oaks will actually grow as much the first fonr years 
with them, as in six witliout tiiem. ** It Hp|>ears," 
alie obsenes, *'that the great secret in iiiisinj^ 
plantations of oaks is, to get them to advance ra- 
pidly the first 8 years from seetl, or the first 5 years 
from planting, so as the heads of the trees are 
completely united, and become a smothering crop; 
after this is effected, the trees will ap]>earlo strive 
to outgrow each other, and will advance in height 
rapidly; they will be clean straight ti-ees, to any 
given height: experiments have proved the fact, 
which may be verified by viewing Uelvoir." 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE REARING OF SILK 

WORMS. 

Procure egp^s in Februarj* and March, and 
choose those ot a pale slate or clay colmtr; avoid 
all wliich are yellow, as they are imjierfect. Keep 
them in a old dry place, (where water will, how- 
ever, not fi-eeze,)' until the leaf buds of the mul- 
berry bej;in lo sw.U. If the eg};s he soiled, dip 
the paper or cloth to which ihey adliere, in wati-r 
once or twice, to wash off the c-iat with which 
they are covereil, and Hhiuh will im|>edethe hatch- 
ing of the worms. It is not necessary to scrape 
off the eggs from the paper or cloth on which they 
hafe been deposited. JJiy them quickly in a 
dnmght of tur, Uid put them in one or more ahal- 



low boiet, lined with paper; wbieh plaee, if po^ 
Bible, in a small room, or the teroperatare of 64^ 
and keep it up to that degree for the two firil ^t^ 
by means of a fire in the chlmn^, or aiill better, 
in a brick, tile, or porcelain itove; or for waatot 
these in an iron stove; and use tanners* watte-baik, 
turf, or charcoal for fuel, to promote and keep op 
a regular heat day and night The third diy ia* 
crease the heat to 60°, the fourth to 68**, the fiftk 
to 71**, tlie sixth to 73% the aeveoth to 75*>, the 
eighth to 77°, the ninth to 80% the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth to 82°. It is impossible to expect re- 
gularity in hatching, if reliance be placed opM 
our variable weather; and it is the regularity of the 
worms coming forth, which will ensure their oai- 
form p;rowth, save much trouble in feeding and 
attending those of various ages, and cause the 
whole, or the greater part, to form their eocooas 
at the same time, provided proper care be givca 
during their progress. 

When the eggs assume a whitish hoe, the worn 
is formed: cover the eggs with white paper, (never 
use a newspaper) piersed full of holes, the sue of 
a large knitting needle; the worms, when hatched, 
will creep througli tliem; turn up the edges of the 
paper to prevent their crawling oflT. Loiy twigs of 
the raulbenr, having two or three dry and yooac 
leaves on tlie paper, to collect the worms, and 
more as they continue to mount For want of 
mulberry leaves, feed for a short time upon lettnee 
leaves |>erfectly dry; if large, they should be eat 
in strips, and the mid-rib thrown away: or, itill 
better, feed with the twigs of the white mulbeny 
tree cut up fine. The worms first hatched sre the 
strongest; nevertheless, if only a few come out oa 
the first day, give them away, to save trouble, snd 
de|iend upon tliosc which appear on the secoodsod 
thinl days. Give away also the produce of the 
fouilh day, and then tlie whtde stock will go oa 
regularly. If it be wished to rear all tlut vt 
hatched, endeavour to keep the produce of och 
day sc'panUe, by numbering the boxes and shelves. 
\\hen the leaves on the twigs are loaded viib 
wtirms, they aiv to be gently placed on clean HWt 
white paper laid on fi'ames with crossed nttins 
giving them plenty of room. The shclvei, o*tr 
which these frames should slide, may be fiHirfetrL 
square, and fixed to upright posts;* they may b& 
multiplied as required. W hether a tlistinet btiiiil' 
ing or apartment in a dwelling-house be derottcl 
lo a large parcel, it is absolutely necessary to k-* 
cure the command of a gi'utle circulation of air^ 
by having ventilators in the windows, floon, v^ 
doors. 

One or more tin circular ventilators in plsee oT 
panes of ^lass, would always ensure a regular cir" 
culatiun in the a{Kirtmeiit: they may be sio[Hi^ 
when their motion is not required. Red ants an? 
deadly enemies to silk worms; to prevent their at- 
tacks, the posts containing fixed shelves rou&t irat 
touch the ceiling, nor must the sliclves rescb the 
walls; the lower parts of the posts should be tratu- 
ed with thick molasses. If the wonns are fed on 
tables or movealde frames, their legs may also be 
smeared with molasses, or [lul in a dish of water; 
gnard also against cjukrouches, mice, and oditf 
\ermin. 

The worms being all hatched, wIm ther they are 
to remain in the tirbl apartment, or be removed lo 
another room, or disiiiict building, the heat luusl 
be ivduced to 75''; for, as the worms grow oldiu*, 
they require less heat. 

It is impossible to insure the regular liatchingof 
the worms without the use of a thermometer, 
which may be bought for $2 50 at M'AUister'i 
Chesnut street. Philadelphia. 
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•e^thai u, until the vomu have passed 
'rtf moultiiitf or changed their first skin. 
partment niuHt be li^t, hut tlic sun must 
'. on the worms in Hiiy stagir. 
lie worms with the nidst ti'ndcr leave*:, 
■s a <lay, ullowiit^; six liours hctwiMMi cuch 
-ethcsm:illL'St<(iiaiitily for thelii-stlocdin;;, 
uallv increasi; it at mwh iiicul between the 

ut an hour and a lialf, the silk worms (lo- 
ir portion of leaves, and then remain more 
uiet. Whenever r«)»d is jjiven, widen tlie 
ir them; scattered food may be swept into 

imentsmay be made as to the compar.it ivc 
es of usin^ chopped or whole young leaves, 
ed, a sharp knife muHt be used, to pi*event 
rs from heinj; hmised, and thereliy causinjr 
utioTi of waiirr fn>ni them, which would 
jiirio«is. On the fi)urth day the skin be- 
a hazel colour and looks shinin};, their 
larf^e ami assume a siUr'ry hrit;Iit ap^K'ar- 
L'se are marks of llicir approaeliing first 
Tlieir food on this day, therefore, may 
iiishf'd, or, when tlu-se apiH.'araiiC(rs take 
III not bef'in'. Eidnrj^e the spaces as the 
icrc!«*e in size. Tin* li*aves onjjht to be 
a few hours before they are used, that 
y lone thtir sharpness: ihey keep very 
, cool ci-llar three days; the leaves onj;ht 
heix'tl over iiit;ht, for the moniing^s meal. 
It the danf^or of coUeetiii}; them in rainy 
The leaves must be pulled carefully, and 
«t). On the fourth day the ap|H'lites of 
IS bejfin to deen*si*, prepai*atory to their 
illiii;;, and their food must be <liniiMislied 
rtion us Uic prcTtous meal has not hefii 
ly eaten. Tf the precarious heat of the 
has b*^u dcpemird apon, the firi^t change 
appear until tin* hixth or seventh day. 
course of tin' fifth d:iy all the worms be- 
piil; during this period, and in the subso 
iiultings, tbry must on no account be dis- 
A few begin to re\i%e at the close of the 
some leases may be then gi\ en. After the 
dliug, tlie wnriuH anr of a dark ash colour. 

Si'cond a^f. 
' worms are foiirl of tlie young twigs, some 
thould Ix* spn-ad over them with the leaves 
, upnii which th«- worms « ill immediately 
lid iIh'V may th«-n lie i'eino\ed to a clean 
r l^y a strip of choppi-d leaves near the 
mil they « ill leave the (dd food, 
tlfr is tu be taken awa^ : but as some of 
ns often n-main among the old U aves, they 
» bi* trxaniined. To this end, tlie litter 
e ri-ni'ived to another mom, spread out on 
and a few twigs placed o\er it, on which 
111, if any, will loount, when they may be 
the ntlier^: this rule inu«>t he attended tri 
ry m iulting. Ten |M'r cent, is gi-nei"ally 
f->r l'>ss (if yiiiing wonns. 'i'lic two first 
the Hrsl day shrndd be less plentiful than 
b«i, and 111*1 St consist (»f the most tender 
irN* niUHi be continued fur food until after 
I moulting. 

ii-rn ihf miiultingf any worms sliould a{>- 
:, and reas'- to eat, they must be removal 
'.T rfiom, i»lif-re the air is pure and a little 
ihan that they have left, nut on clean [ia|MT, 
; fn-sh lea^eK, i'h(»ptM*d fine, given to ihemi 

I toufi recover, an<l tlieii may be added to 
n. 

r tliini day, the apiH'titc of many worms 
isiblj diminished; and, in the ciNirs«' uf it, 

II b ec o me loriiid— Hlie next day ail arc 



torj)id; on (he fifth day thoy will all have changed 
their skins and will he rouM'd. 

The colour of the wjjnns in the «*rond age lio- 
conies a light grey, the muKzle is while, and the 
hair IiaHly lo he seen. 

It must never be foi-^fitten, t]i:it, during the tinit> 
the wfTujs jin* orcupi.'d in moidling, the fo.id 
should be greytly diniinisln (I, and no more given, 
than will s;tti'>f\ thoHe uhich have not Vet beeomo 
torpi«l on the firht day, or those which have chang- 
ed their skins before the others. 

'i'/urd ni^e. 

Durin<> this ngc the iherinoineter must range be- 
tween 71° and 7.5**. The revived wnrinN aiv easily 
known by tlii*ir new as{K'ct. The laleM worms 
should be phiced ajiart, as their next moulting will 
he a d:iY later also, or th<'y may be put in the hot- 
test pait of the room to hasten their gi-owth. lliis 
rule mu!it be observed in the next luoulting^in- 
cn-ase the sjiacea. 

The second day, the two first mcnls an* to be 
the least copious, the two last the greatest, becaiiK', 
towards the clone of the day, the worms gii»w .eiy 
hungi'y. The ihini day will nqnnv alioui the 
same fpinntity as the pnrceding last meals; but on 
the fourth dav, as thi» appetites of the Witrnis »en- 
sildy diniiniNli, not more than half the former feed 
will be reqiiireil. The first meal is to be the 
largest: feed those that will eat at any time of the 
day. The fifth day. Mill less will suffice, as the 
greatest part are moulting; the sixth day I hey 
liegin to rouse. Kmiove the litter, or even before 
tliey have ^oulted, if the worms are numeroua. 

J'\inth o'^e. 

The thermometer shndd range betueen CS* and 
71*. If the weather be warm, and the glass rise 
several ilegrees higher, open ihe veiitilatoi's, ex- 
clude the sun, and make a slight blaze in the 
chimney, to cause a circulation of the air. Widen 
the spneeK for ihi> worms. The leaver must now 
be regJilarly ch'»iiiM-d in a straw-cutting box, or 
with a ehopping-knife. I'he food is lo l>e greatly 
inrn-asi'd on tin.' second, thinl, and fimrtli days. 
On the fifth, less uill be rr(|uired, as in the course 
(»f this dav many heeiune t>M'pid; the fimt meal on 
this day sliould' therefore lie the btrgesl. On the 
sixth, (hey will want still Ie>s, as nearly tin* uhole 
uill be (K'cupied in etlVrting their last eliangtt of 
skin. Renew the air in the iipatlineiit by buniiiig 
striw or shavin;;s in the chinuR-y, and open the 
ventilators. If the evenings he c(M)I, after n hot 
day, udmit the external air dir an hour. None hut 
full grown hnveh Hli<>uld he hereafter given to tliii 
worms, and thi'y must he all chopped; avoid tlie 
fruit, as they would prove injurious, and add 
gnatly to the' litter. On ihf seventh day, all the 
Hortiis uill have rous4'd, and thus finish their 
fi'Uilh age. The litti-r must beag:iin ivmoved. 
Fifth «;»'«•, or until tU-* MMinnit prvpaw to'vmunt. 

'^he iIk rimuni ter alwmld be about OS". 'I'he 
constitiilioii of the worms hiing imw formed, thvy 
begin to elaborate the silk-ses^tN, and fill them 
with the silky material, which they decompose, 
and form from tlic mulberry leaves. <;ive abun- 
dance of room: do n(»l let the worms lie so close as 
to touch one another, for thrir respiration will be 
thereby iiii|Kded: wintinue to feed ngiitarly and 
fully, as the apfM-tite of the worms now bccomea 
voracious: give fo'.Ml r.ither five times a day than 
four; even six meals will not lie bio many, llic 
last meal should be late at night, and the first the 
next chiy in the iiionung, at an early hour. The 
worms are not again to lie moved, and the hiinllet, 
or feeding frames, iiiiist In' eleaiied. Uo the aewrnlh 
ilay of the fifth agv-, Ihry have attained their larfca 
i »i«r, ^ii, lUrc« \m\v:« Vqi«\^ wbA ^V^ >» 'BT*^ 
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■hining and yellow. The appetites of wme dimi- 
nish, but that of others continaes, and must be 
supplied, to hasten their maturity. The litter 
must be removed every two days, during the fifth 
age, but not when the worms are moulting, unless 
it can bo done without disturbing them. 

The pi-escrvation of tlie proper temperature of 
the apartment at this stage, cannot be too seriously 
impressi'd upon the cultivator, if sudden and 
great heat in the weather should take place, as 
oflen happens at this time, serious loss may be 
suffered, without nroper precautions. The in- 
creased heat to which the worms are exposed, 
causes them to cease eating, to leave their feeding 
shelves, and to wander about the room, in order to 
find corners and places to form their cocoons in 
before the silk fluid has been fully elaborated, or 
matured; thus defeating, in a great measure, all 
the care previously bestowed upon them. In the 
summer of the year 1825, vast numbers of worms 
were killed by hot weather, in Mansfield, Connec- 
ticut. To guard against sudden heat in the wea- 
ther, close Uie window shutters while the sun is 
beating on them, and keep the ventilators in the 
ceiling or other i)arts of the room open; and, if 
possikne, tubs of ice should be brought into the 
apartment, until the thermometer shows a diminu- 
tion of temperature to the proper degree. The 
windows must also be kept open every evening, and 
until sunrise next morning, and wuter sprinkled 
on the floor, to promote evaporation, and conse- 
quently a freshness in (he air. If the worms should 
become diseased during tlie fourth or fifth ages, oak 
leaves may be given to them. These trere stated 
to have been found very l)eneficial in the year 
1772, in Bucks county; but the s|H*cies of oak was 
not mentioned. The white oak umy be tried. 
Of the rtaring of silk vforim in tfte last period of 

theffth offe, that is, until the cocoon it per- 
fected. 

The fifth ag^ can only be looked on as termi- 
nated, when the cocodo is perfect. 

The cleanliness of the feeding frames in these 
last days of the fifib age, requires gi*eat attention, 
to preserve the heullh of the silk worms. 

About the tenth day of the fifth age, the worms 
attain perfection, which may be ascertained by the 
following indications. 

1st \Vhen on putting some leaves on the wick- 
ers, the insects get upon the leaves without eating 
them, and rear their heads as if iu search of some- 
thing else. 

2(1. When looking at them horizontally, the 
ligiit sliines through them, and they api»ear of a 
whitish-yellow transparent colour. 

3d. When numbers of the worms which were 
fastened to tlie inside of the edges of the wickers, 
and straightened, now get upon the edge's aAd move 
slowly along, inbtinct urging them to seek clrange 
of place. 

4ih. When numbers of worms leave the centre 
of the wickers, and try to reach the edges and 
crawl uimn them. 

5lli. VVhen their rings draw in, and their green- 
ish colour changes to a deep golden hue. 

6th. When their skins become wrinkled about 
the neck, and their bodies have more softness to 
the touch than hei-elofore, and feel like soft dough. 

7tli. When in (Hking a silk worm in the hand, 
and looking through it, tiie whole body has assum- 
ed the transpMi-ency of a ripe yellow plum. When 
these signs ap^iear in any of the insects, every 
thing should be inx'jmreJ for their rising, tliat 
those worms w hich are ready to rise may not lose 
their strength and silk in seeking for tlie supi>ort 
thef require. Handle the wonns at this stage with the 
greateat geDtlcne8$, as the slightcit preuare injurei 



them. When moved, they ahouM be left n Che 
twigs or leaves to which tbey are fiutened, to u^ 
vent their being hurt by tearing them off. A mat 
hook should l>e used to take up those not adhcrii^ 
to leaves or twigs. 

Preparation of the hedge, 

A week or ten days l>efore the worms are rmfyto 
mount, bundles of twigs of chesnut, liickofy, osk, 
or of the birch of which stable brooms are made, 
must be procured, prepared, and mrnmged in 
bunches, so that the worms may easily climb up 
them, to work their cocoons. As soon as it isob> 
served that the worms want to rise* the Imndlesof 
twigs must be arranged on the feeding travs, leav- 
ing fifteen inches between them. The top brandies 
should touch the lower part of the tray above that 
I on which they are placed, so as to form an arch— 
and be placet! a little aslant, that the worms, whea 
climbing, may not fall off. The branches should 
be spread out like fans, thi^ the air may penetrate 
through all parts, and the worms work with ease. 
When the worms tire too near one another, tbcy 
do not work so well, and form double oocooni^ 
which are only worth half a single round eocooo. 
Leave openings at the tops of the cunres, for the 
worms to form their cocoons in. 

As soon as the worms are prepared to rise, the 
feeding frames should be cleaned thoroughly, sad 
the apartment well ventilated. Put the worroi 
which are ready to rise near the hedges, and give 
a few leaves to those that are still inclincsd to etL 
Afler they have begun to rise, those that are weak 
and lazy do not eat, do not seem to be inclioed ts 
rise, and remain motionless on the Iea\'es. These 
should be taken away, and put in a clean diy roon, 
of at least 75° of heat, where there are hurdles eo> 
vered with paper, and the hedge prepared fnt 
them. The inci'eased heat will cause them to rise 
directly. All the silkworms being off die hurdles, 
they should be immediately cleaned. The tem- 
peratui*e of the room should be between 68* snd 
71°. When the worms are forming their coeooos, 
the utmost silence must be preserved in the room, 
as they are very sensible to noise, and, if disturbed, 
will for a moment cease to spin; thus the continoinr 
of the thread will be inlerinipted, and the vtlue 
of the cocoon diminished. When the cocoons have 
attained a certain consistency, the apartment msv 
be left quite open. 

Sixth age, beginning in the chrytaUa ttate, md 
ending -when the moths appear. 

The following are the necessary things to bedose: 

I. To gather the cocoons. 

II. To choose the cocoons which are to be pre- 
served for the e^s. 

III. PreservaUon of cocoons until the appeannee 
of the motli. 

/. Gathering of the cocoons. 

Strong, healthy, and well managed Mlk woms, 
will complete their cocoons in tlireedays and a half 
at farthest, reckoning from the moment when diey 
first begin casting the floss. Tliis period will bie 
shorter, if the silk worms spin the silk in a high- 
er temperature than that which has been indicated, 
and in very dry air. 

It will be better not to take off the cocoon be- 
fore the eighth or ninth day, reckoning from the 
time when the silk worm first rose. Thoy may be 
taken oft'on the seventh, if the laboratories hiive been 
conducted with such regularity, that tlie time may 
be known with certainty, when this may be done. 

Degin on the lower tier of hurdles, and take the 
cabins down gently, giving them to those who are 
to gatlun* the cocoons; place a ba&kot between two 
of the gatherers to receive the coc-oons; another 
person should receive the stripped bushes, which 
may be laid by for another year. AU the cocoons 
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that want a certain eoniistencj, and fei'l toft, 
•houid be laid aside, that they may not be mixed 
with the better. Empty the baskets upon hunlles 
or traya placed in rows, and spread tlie cocoons 
■bout four fingers deep, or nearly to the top of 
die feeding frame. When the cocoons aro detach- 
ed, the dovn or floss in which the silk worms 
have formed the coco«>n, should be taken oflf. If 
the eocoons are for sale, weigh them, and send 
Ihem to the purchaser. The baskets the floor and 
■U thinga used, should be cleaned. 

When gathering the coeoons, mttkc four assort- 
ments!— -1st. Ttiose desigiie<l fur brec<l. 2d. The 
4apioiia, or double ones. d<l. l*he firmest of those 
which are to be reeled. 4th. Those of a looser 



I/. Ckftittg the cocoonafor the production ofegqa. 

About two ounces of eggs may be saved out of 
owpound and a half of male and female cocoons. 

The amall cocoons of a straw colour, with hani 
cada, and fine webs, an<l which are a little de- 
preased in the middle, as if tij^hteneii hy a rinj; or 
aircle* are to be preferred. There are no ccilain 
■gnato distinguish the male from the female oo- 
•DOfis: the best known are the following. 

The amall coeoons sharper at one, or both ends, 
■ad depresse<I in the middle, genenilly produce 
the male. I'be round full cocoons without riri^ 
lioD In the middle, usually contain the 



Theae may be distinguished from the dupions 
hy tbe citra size, tlie dumsy shape, rather round 
than oval, of the latt<;r. As however, all marks 
wtmj fiiil, an extra numbw may be kept, of the 
hcM of those which are span double; and when the 
aaolhs come out, the males and females being easily 
dtatinguishcil, an addition can be made from them 
to the defective Mde. 

Bj shaking the eocooo cloae to the ear, we may 
maenllj ascertain wbetlier the chrysalis be alive. 
If it be dead, and loosened from the cocoon, it 
yicMa a sharp sound. When dead, it yields a 
~ aouod, and is more conBned in the co- 



liL PretervaHon ofcocoona intended for teed, or 
wUiithe appearance of the moth. 
Kzperience shows that where the temperature 
of the room is above 73 deg. the transition of the 
chnraalia to the moth stale would be tot* rapid, and 
the 'coupling will not be productive; if below t'lt'i 
dey. the development of the moth is tanly, which 
is also iiijariuus. Damn air will change it into a 
and sickly moth; the aimrtnient should thrre- 



faffv be kept in an eVen dry t<-niiK'rHtuiv, hetwei-ii 
M Ae%. ami 7J <leg. Wlien cull«'i'tfd, h|iii*ad the 



on a dry floor, or on tables, hiuI 8iri|i 
them clean of down or floss, to pivvent tlie feet 
of the ouaIi from bein^ entangled in it when com- 
mg ooC While cleaning them, all those that ai>- 
■car to have any deftxt Muwld be laid aside; this 
M the tjoie, also, to seiwi-ate the male and female 
aoeooas, as frr as w« can distinguisli them. 

Select an c<|Ual number of males and females, 
■■d keep the cocoons of the same <lay*s mounting 
that the moths may pierce them at Uie 
liaae. If tlie g^Kid rovfxiiis taken fmm the 
I, are all first mixed, and the helection 
inteodcd for bree«ling be made from this 
heap, many will be set aside, which were 
id hv worma that had mounted upon different 
daf«| aod which will be pierced by tlie moths un- 
, aod heace there will wA be an et^ual nuni- 
]ea and females produced at tlie same 
this inagnlar appearance may cause the loss 
Bsaay motha, or of several thousand 



cocoons must be put on tables, in layers of about 
two inches, allowing the air to pass freely through 
them, that it may not be necessary to stir them 
frequently; hut it is beneficial to stir them round 
once a day, if ilie air be moist. AVhen the seed 
cocoons are not very numerous, they may be strung 
u|>on threads, and hung against a wall, or suspend- 
ed from a beam. Just so much of the middle of 
the cocoon is to be pierced with a needle as is suf- 
ficient to attach it to tlie thread. The middle is 
chosen, because it cannot be ascertained at which 
en<1 the moth will pierce the cocoon. Place a male 
and female cocoon alternately upon the thread, that 
they may be near each other when they come out. 

If the heat of the apartment is above 73°, every 
method of diminishing 'he heat sliould be tried: 
such SB keeping all the npertures to the sunny side 
carefully closed, to cause thorough drafU of air to 
dry the humidity that exhales fnim the chnrsalides. 
Should the tem|>eraturc rise to 78° or 8S^, the co- 
coons must be put in a cooler place, as a dry cellar. 
Sex'enth age of the nUe worm. 

The seventh, and the last age of the ulk wcMtn, 
comprises the entire life of tlie moth. 

Trie formation of the moth, and its disposition 
to issue from the cocoon, may be ascertained when 
one of its extremities is i>crceive<l to be wet, which 
is the part occupied by tlie head of the moth. A 
few horn's after, and sometimes in one hour after, 
the moth will pierce the cocoon and come out) oo- 
casioinlly the cocoon is so hard, and so wound ia 
silk, that the moth in vain strives to come forth, 
and dies in the cocoon. Sometimes the female de- 
posits some eggs in the cocoon before she can get 
out, and often iierishesin it; this circumstance has 
induced some to extract the clir}'salis from the co- 
coon by cutting it, that the moth may liave only to 
pierce its4hin enveloiie; but the ex|K'rienced lliii- 
dolo disappro^-es of tlie practice* (although he has 
performed the ofieration with success) beeaose it 
IS tedious; and should the moth be nut on a plain 
surface, five in a huiidnnl will nut ue able to get 
out, but will drag the eiiveloi>e along, and at last 
die, not being able to disencumber themselves. 
If the surface he not smooth, the moths will issue 
with greater eaw; it isi ver}' favourable to tlic motha 
when they put forth their head and first legs, to 
find some substance to which they may fasten, and 
thiin fiieilitHte clearing tnil of tlie Gticoon by the 
sup{>ort. For this reuKon, thcv Hhrnild be s|iread 
out very thin on tuhirs coveivtl vith a muslin or 
linen rlotli. The lile tA lliu moth lasts, in Italv, 
tell, eleven, or thrive dsivs, acrordiiig to the 
strength of its constitution, anil the mildness of 
tlie atmosphere. Willi >lr DuMar, of Philadel- 
phia, till- niiithi lived frr>Mi five to eight duys; a hot 
teniperatui'e a«M^eruteK their oiierations and tlie 
liivh ii^edes their deatli. 

/ 

gin t«i t>e natehtMi alter niteen uays; those kept in 
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HfUchinji^ of the motlu, and their tn-i 
Cocoons kept in a tcm|M'rature ot fi( 
in t«i be liatelie<l after fifteen davs; tl 
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has been made, the Muted \ 



a heat iMrtween 71 and 7.1 degrees, beain to come 
forth after eleven or twelve days. The room in 
vihirh the moths are produce 1 should be daric, or 
at least there shouM l»e onl\ sufficient light to dts- 
tingiiistli objects. This is an iin|iortant rule, and 
must lie varettiUy attendetl to. I'he moths do not 
come forth in givat numbers the first or the second 
day, but are chiefly lialched on tlie fourth, filth, 
sixtli, and seventh da}s, according to the denea 
of heat ill which the coeoons have been kept The 
hours when tW moths bur^t the coeoons in the 
greatest nunibei-s, are tlie three ami four hours a^ 
ter siiiiriM:, if the teroiierature is from 64 to 66 da- 
I greis. The male luuths, the i-ery moment ihej 
cf*me out, go esg^riy lu ^^uiieiK.Q&>SMc^ttnMite\ 
ihey ace un\\c^, >3E«(J «»*. ^ -^^aaaA wi' 
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ooTcred with linen, and made in such a manner as 
to allow the lincu to be changed when soiled. 
Mach care must be taken in raising the united 
moths; they must be held by the wings in order 
not to separate taem. When one small table is 
filled witli moths in a state of union, they ai'e to 
be ciirric-d into a small room, sufficiently aiiT and 
fresh, and which can be made very dark. Havin<r 



moths, the latter maj be again used to nroEt la 
the year 1824, he raised many worma trom eg;i, 
the pro4luce of a sixth coupling, which verefolW 
equal to those |n*oduced from eggs at the fint; the 
union continued never less than from 90 to 24 
hoiu*s; the male after a sixth union appearrd u 
lively and brisk as at &rst, but he had no nort 
feinules. The eggs from even a thirteenth union 



employed the first hours of the day in sck'Cting | of the same mule uiih diffi-rent feiuales, had til 
and carrying the united moths, the males and fe- I llie characters of those of the best quality, la 
males which are found 8e]>arate on the tables, are I tbc.se cases, theili&union of the pair was, moreorer, 
to be brought into contact, put on frames and csu'- i never spontaneous, but always required to beef- 
ried into the dark room. It is easy to ascertain if |j fected by the hands. 



there are more females tban males. The bo<Iy of 
the female is nearly double tlie size of that of'^tlie 
male; besides, the male whieh is single, beats 
about its wings at the least approach of liglit; the 
hour must l»e noted at which the tables containing 



The fidlowing is tlie manner in which the dotk 
must be arranged:— 

At the bottom of a tressel or frame, which miut 
be proportioned to the number of muths, place 
horizontally, on each side of the length, tvo 



the united mollis are placed in the dark room. ; boards, so arranged, that one of their aidet may 

If, after this opemtion is over, there still remain j be nailed to the tressel, about five inches and t 
some moths of each sex, they are to be placed in ' balf high above the ground, and tliat the other 
a small box with a perfonited cover, until tbe nio- I side of the board shall be a little higher, and pro- 
meat favourable for their union arrives. From t' ject outwanls. Upon the tres&el lay a clutb, to 
time to time, they must be looked at, to see if they i that it may hang eciually on each side". The ends 



separate, in order Uiat they may be brought anew 
into contact. 

Wben any thing is to be done in the dark cliam- 
her, as litile light as possible must be ailmitted; 
only sufficient to distiiiguiuh objects. The mure 
light there is, the m^re the mollis arc dislurbtr<l 
and trouble<l in their o|M.'rulioiis, as light is too 
stimulating for them. The boxtrs arc very con- 
venient to keep quiet the nuiles which remain, and 



of the cloth must cover the boards below; the more 
I>erpendiculai* the lateral parts of the tressel are, 
the less soiled will be the cloth by the evacoation 
of the li(iuid from the juoths. 'I he motlis wbieb 
have been united six hours arc then to be geatly 
separated, the females placed on the frame, and 
carried to Uie tressirl and placed on the cloth, one 
over another, beginning at the top and going dovo- 
wards. Note the time at whicli the moibs are 



thus prevent the fine powtler adhering to their ! placed on the cloth, and keep those which ire 
wings from flying about, and the deMiruciivm of I iieir ;[ placed afterwards sejiarate, to avoid confum'ou. 
wings, and con8e(|U'*iitly iheir \itd power. The | The females that have had a virgin mate must 
oocoonsmust be ri'inoved as f;ist as they are pt(>rced '■■ be treated in the same manner as those which have 
by the moth, for being inoi.st, they coiiinniuioate .. been united with one that had been coupled pre- 
their humidity to those which are still entire. The ;l viously five hours. The females should be htion 
paper, also, on the tniys, when soiled, is to he re- !; tlie cloth 3C or 'iO hours, uithout being touchml; 
moved, and fresh supplird. Constant attention is j at this time, if it be observed that the linca ha< 
required during the whole <lay, as there is a sue- ■■ not beon well slocked with eggs, other females 



cession in the process of hatcliing, and union of 
tlie moths, whicii occasionally vary in relative 
proportion to one anollier. Instead of a fraum, 
paper may be used for receiving the eggs. A few 
good cocoons will not produce a inoili, owing to 
their hardness, which prevents tlu; moth from 
making a hole by which to come forth. 

tSepunition of tJic moth, and laiiiu^ the r^Sfs. 

If there be an excess of m:dcs, they must be 
thrown away; if of females, nudes must be allotted 
to them, which have already been in a state of 
union, threat ciire: must be taken, when the cou- 
ples are si>paraleil, iu>l to injure the males. The 
male ought not to remain united nivu-e than six 
hours; alter the lapse of tiial tiin^take the moths 
by the wings and body, and sepaiwe them gently. 
All the nudes which aiv no lunger in union, must 
be placed upon a frame; tlie iudsI vis^urous afttrr- 



must be placed upon it, in order that the e^ 
may be e(pially distributed. \\ hen tlie heat of tbe 
room is 7" or 79 degrees, or when at 63 or fi5 de- 
grees, the e^gs will be yellow, that is unim^tree- 
nated; or ot a reddish colour, that is imiierteclTj 
impregnated, and will not produce worms: tlie 
temperature of the room must therefore be kept 
between these extremes. Sometimes a female 

: moth will escape from its mate before impregna- 

I lion, and produce many useless eggs. 

I The female cocoons, as before noted, are gene- 
ral I v larger than the males, and hot so much poialed 
as t nest; are, and aiv u ithout the ring or depression 
in the middle, which commonly distinguishes tlic 
cocoons containing the latter. 

Eight or ten clays after the deposition of the 
eggs, the jontpiil colour iK.'culiar to them «ill 

' change to a re<Ulish gray, and afterwards into a 



wards selected, and united with those females , I pale clay hue; they are of a lenticular form, and ou 



vigorous 



which have not yc't had a mate. Other 
males must be preserved in a separate box, and I 
kept ill darkness. Wlieti theru i» a want of males, 
let them remain united to the female the first time 
only five hours instead of six; the i*einah:s are nut 
mjured by waiting for the male even many hours; 



both surfaces there i. a slight depression. 
J'lrSiTrtittun nj' the r:r^s. 
Collect the egj^s whieh have faUen on the cloth 
covering the shelves of the ti*essel, when quite dry, 
put them in a box, and, if numerous, in layers not 
more than half the breadth of the finger. The 



the only loss sustained is tliatof some eggs, whieh !| eloths rai.si;tl from the tressel when quite dry, are 
are not iinj>regnaled. Hefoie separating the two ji to l>e f»»lde<l and jdaced in a dry room, the tem|>c- 



sexes, prepare, in a eool, dry, airy cliainber, the 
linen on which the moth is to deposit its eggs. 

Six hours, as just said, is the usual time for the 
moths to remain united, for in that time the eggs 
of the female will be fully impivgnated. It is 
also the general [tractice not to use the male for 



I 



rature of wliich does not exceed G6% nor below the 
freezing point, .Vi". 

During the summer the cloths must be examined 
every month, to remove insects; and to pirserve 
the cloths always in fresh air, if Uie quantity be 
large, place thein on a fnime of curd attached to 



.'inot/icr /eniah;; but iMr Delonchamps assures us, | the eeiliiig, or a rafter. A barrel-hoop, crosse«l 
ihat ia t/ie event oi' iiuving more Iciuah l\iau male \\ vi'\V.U hLmuI ^iuck-tl.read, will uiake a good frame 
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I qmntitj inav be kept in a tin case. If a 
o\ he u9tHt, tfic joints and edges of the top 
be {wsUmI with papor to excliiile ants, 
e exi&ts a notion that evei-y two or lhn^e 
le ej^^ii should be changed. ltror|Mires lit- 
e said on this egregious enx)r. To suppose 
; good cocoons of a cultivator, after a few 
ire no longer fit to produce seed, ancl yet 
ie cocoons can give good seed for the use 
iier, would be to admit a superstitious con- 
jn, whioh reason, practice, and science, 
nndemn. A change of seed can only be 
rr, when from great neglect, for a seines of 
A the worms, a diminutive race has l>een 
hI. \\'oi*ms properly treated, will never 
*ate. On the subject of the degeneracy of 
rms, in the Unitt;d States, the most posi- 
irmation can lie given. 
SHUiuel Alexander, of Philadclnliia, says, 
convinced that silk worms, cultivated in 
Itania, instead of degcnrrating, improve; 
r whifh I possess, in comparing the cocoons 
years sinci', with those of the last year. I 

witli truth, the worms hatched from the 
ii'nugia from the s<iuth of Kuro])e, have 
"d aniiuallv iM'tter silk." The testimony 
Sliarrod >l'Call, of (jaladen county, Flo- 
blill more decisive. 

Q[de of beautiful sewing-silk, sent with his 
nicatiou to the Srcr«*tai-v of the Tifasui-v, 
t of a nai-eel prt)duced hy worms, the stock 
h he has had tliirty years; and they were 
1 from a nialemal ancestor, who had pos- 
hem many years before. 
)g all this long period, no degenenicy has 
served. Let proper care be taken of silk 
and no ilclerioration m ill Uike place, 
time has passed %»lien the idle reveries of 

KolK-rtson, l)e Pauw, and others, respect- 

teiiflency of nature •* lo belittle" and de- 
c eveiy thing foreign in the new world, were 
i as truths. Facts, proud facts, demou- 
nt only the absurdity of their positions, but 
jriorily of every American animal and %ege- 
rhm comi>ared wiih similar pruductions in 
worid. 

To bake cocooru. 
ont reel more n*adily, and yield silk of a 
r quality, without killing the insect by either 
I not WMter, or by Imking them; hut tli(»8e 
ifc not the means of reeling off their co- 
i two or three <lays after they are formeil, 
:lling thrm, must kill the insects they con- 
they will eat through, and h|»oil the cocoiuis 
iking ^le continuity of the thnitd. The 
VHT toYfo this, is to hake them in an oven, 
nuu be about as hot as when bread h;is In'en 
ut of iL \\\er picking out all the s|M'tlet! 
(, liUl the ix-st in flat haskels, tilling them 
an inch of the top: cover them with paper, 
rrapper over it: put these ba<ikets in llie 
nd after an hour, draw them out, and cover 
ilh a woollen rug, leaving the wnipper as it 
jet them Mitnd tive or six hours, to Keep in 
It and stifle the chnnitlis. Then spread 
n thin layers (>n sh>-l\es, ami move thiiu 
jy f|opr^->eiit their beeomin,; innuMy) uu- 
U-VXlr di-T. it ma) he impoil:tiii in slide, 
e bjrth of the uiolli n.av liv prol'iii-'> <l a 
bv kcvpin;; th*- cot -ioii^ in ii >er\ C'id dry 
|l Ihr coe jifiiH aix" kept over suiiiiufr, ihi-y 
; |ir(ftect«-d from ant-*, luifi*, :iud r(iekr>>rh*"(. 
. Mr D. Ttres, No. 150, N«i|-th Front street, 
P. Pumemy, corner of Walnut and I).»ck 

Pbiladdpliia, arc recomiueudcd to those 
A to kave aUk-reels made. 



On tJte culhtre of the •white mulberry tree, 

Tlie proper soils for this tree are dry, sandr, or 
stony: the mort; stony the better, provkled the 
root!! can inrnetratc them. The situation sliould be 
high: low, rich, ami moist lands never produce 
nourishing leaves, however vigorously the ti'eea 
may grow. They are always found to be too watery. 
The same remark may be made upon the leaves of 
young seedling plants, which will not produce good 
or abundance of silk, and are only proper when 
the worms an<! voung; say in their two first ages. 
It may be useful to have a parcel of these growin|P 
in a warm situation, that they may come forward 
before large trees, and aerve for earlv foo<l. 

Mulberry trees mav be propagated by — Ist, teed; 
2d, grafting; 3d, budding; 4th, layers; 5tli, cut- 
lings; Gth, suckers. 

The ripe fniit may be sown in drills, in ground 
previously pivpared; or the setrds may be washed 
out of the pulp, and mixed with an equal quantity 
of sand or fjn<' mould, and then sown. They 
should he covered about a quarti*r of an inch deep. 
The seeds will soon vegetate if the ground be ricli, 
and M ill live through the winter, unleis the cold 
should be unusually wven*. A quantity of plants 
from Si'eds thus treated, lived tltrougl'i the cold' 
winter of 182.5 — fi, in Philadelphia. In very cold 
w«ilher, the young plants may he coveretl with 
straw, or long manure. The following spring, thin 
the idants so that tlicy may stand one foot apart at 
least. SeedH intended to be sown in the spring, 
or to be kept, tilioulil be washed nut, at they are 
apt to heat, or to mould, if permitted lo remain in 
the fruit. L-uid deslinetl for spring sowing sliould 
be i\\v^ ni> plou^aed in Uie preceiling autumn, lefl 
rou;;h all winter, and he harrowed or raked fine, as 
soon as the season will permit, and the 8e«>d sown 
in drills. The young plants must be watereil in 
drr weather, and we<-<Is carttfullv kept down. 
W'eeds will not only stint the growtfi of llie plants, 
but cause disease in them, which may affect the 
future vigour and health of the \xvo. In the second 
year transplant them to two feet <iistance from one 
another, to give room for cleansing and dressing 
the land. AVhen transplanting, cut off some of the 
roots, espi.'cially thow? that are raggtid or decayed, 
and the tap root, to force out lateral roots; and also 
the tops, at six or se^-en inches from the grumid. 
When the plants in the nursery have spningi strip 
off the side buds, and leave ntme but such as are 
ne»*eHsary to foi*m the hea<l of the tree. The bucU 
vkhichare left sliould he op{H)site to one another. 
If the plantti in the iiurser}' do not sliuf)t well tlio 
first year, in the month of March following cut 
them over, about seven inches from the gniund, 
and thev will gi-ow briskly. They should be wa- 
tered with diluted bam-yanl water. 

AVhiMi the plants ha\e gn)wn to the aize of one 
im-h in diauiuler, plant ihem out in fields or plact^a 
whei-e thty aiv to remain, and mAe the hole six 
feet Mpiare: trim the roots, und pre«» the earth on 
the rtiirts as the holes aiv fllli'd. During the first 
ye:ir of phtiiting out, leavr all the buds whieii the 
voung trees have p.i<ihed out on the top till the fol- 
lo^Mit^ spiiii;;. uheu noite iiH' to be left, but threu 
uv f -iir !ir.n.i"ln-» In f -i in tbt h'-ail 'itlhetrei*. The 
buiK on till)'"' lirioi'iies '%ht»MM bi- on the outhide of 
tlii-i:i, tb.i( tbi- 'b x'ls in i> ili->i-riSe :i ciix'le I'ouml 
fill- ''tekii, :ii:il lli.t: tlu* iiil< vutv of the tiee mav be 
ki |tl Mpi :i: ;i«id :is tin- biii|«> ciinii- nut, ruu oti' all 
ill iM." oil lb'' li(Klii-!i(if the It !■«■». For Mxerul years 
afli-r, eviiy ♦•pring, opi-ii ih«* IhmiIs of the tn-ea 
Mheii tf)o thit-k III uoud, and cut off \\u\ branch 
mhirh cniSMs or takesi the lead of tlie rest*, leaving 
tMO bud4 on the outside of every trimmed hrauclu 
Count Vcrri, oJ V\i\x , mv ci^tvvxMA o3Xw««* * 
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the nralbeny tree, reeommenda to leave only one 
bttd at the eiid of eveiy Imuich, preferring those 
whieh are ouuide, and opposite to each other; and 
when three bads appear together, to leave the mid- 
dle one, which is always most vigorous, and to de- 
taeh the two on each side of it. If the superior 
buds do not push well, the two next lower ones 
must be left. Every farmer knows the very great 
iroportanoe of dressmg ground round young trees 
twice in the course of a year, and of securing them 
to stakes, to insure an upright straip^ht growth, and 
to prefent their being sliaken by winds, or levelled 
by storms. The trees may be planted at the usual 
distances of apple trees. The intervals may be 
ealtivated in cabbages, turnips, or mangel wurtzel. 
The attendance necessary to Indian com would en- 
danger Uie young trees. 

It is so much the practice in the United States 
to let trees take their chance for growing, afler they 
have been planted, or sprung up from seeds or 
stones, that these particular directions may be dis- 
regarded. But let a comparative experiment be 
made with mulberry trees permitted to grow at 
will, and others treated as here directed, and the 
differenee in their beauty and growth will be ob- 
vious. I'he advantage, in these respects, will be 
decidedly in favour of trees whieh have been at- 
tended to. 

Without deciding upon the superiority of the 
various modes of propagating mulberry trees, it is 



thought proper to mention tlie |;mt ntantne Of 
the mode of boddin|;. Id the year KM, llrllB- 
lingtoD, of Missouri, ** budded the vrlUte wdbcny 
on stocks of native trees; and aneh at ware tea 
before July, were foreed out immedlasriy \r ei^ 
ting off the stocks above the boda. Some ofliMi 
buds made limbs more than two feet long bv te 
27th October. The buds put in after the nttddk 
of July, he did not intend to force out until the 
following spring. He thinks budding more csaa> 
ditious and surer than engrafting, and when it fiuli, 
does not iniure the stock ao mudi na this mrfe. 
Native stocks, to engraft or bud on, ean be pro* 
cured with ease; and the trees thua raised woaM 
not be liable to disease in their roota, like Ibrtiia 
trees: and these engrafted or budded treea woud 
grow much faster, and furnish leaves mueh aooner, 
and of a lai^r size, and better quality. This will 
not be doubted by those who have observed bov 
much faster an engrafted tree grows, and bow whA 
larger its leaves are than thoae of a aeedling tree.** 
Experience has fully shown that the leaves of the 
native mulberry tree produce good and strong silk, 
although not so fine as that from the white mat- 
berry. Those, therefore, who -have ooljr the na- 
tive tree, may begin their oneratiopa with it: sad 
they will acquire a knowledge of Uie busiaess of 
rearing silk worms, while the foreign speeies is 
growing. 
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TO MANAGE A DAIRY. 

Jmprofved mode of feeding and miking corot, near 
Pisrnhtim in Swti/. 
JMreetiom to the co-w feeder. — Go to the cow- 
stall at 6 o'clock in the moniinj;, winter and sum- 
mer; eive each cow hHlf a bushel of the mangel- 
wurzel, carrots, turnips, or potatoes, cut; at 7 
o'clock, the hour the dairy maid comes to milk 
them, give each some hay, and let them feed, till 
they are all milked. — If any cow refuses hay, give 
her something slie will c»t, such as grains, carrots, 
Ice. during the time she is milking, as it is abso- 
lutely necessavy the cow should feml whilst milk- 
ing. As soon as the woman has finished milking 
in the morning, turn the cows into the airing 
ground, and let there be plenty of fresli wnter in 
the troughs! at 9 o'clock give each cow 3 gallons 
of the mixture, fas under: to 8 gallons of grains 
add i gallons of oran or pollard;) when they have 
eaten that, put some hay into the cribs; at 12 
o'clock give each 3 gallons of the mixture as be- 
fore; if any oow looks for more, give her another 
gallon; on the contraiy, if she will not eat what 
you gave her, take it out of the manger, for never 
at one time let a cow have more than she will eat 
up clean. — Mind and keep the mangers clean, that 
they do not get sour. At 8 o'clock givte each cow 
halt a bushel of carrots, mangel-wurzel, or tur- 
nips; look the turnips, &c &c. over well, before 
pving them to the cows, as one rotten turnip will 
l^ve a bad taste to the milk, and most likely spoil 
a whole dairy of butter. At 4 o'clock put the cows 
ioto the stall to be milked; feed tbein on hay as 
jrou did at niiking-time in the morning, keeping 



in mind that the cow whilst milking muit feed oa 
something. At 6 o'clock give each eonr 3 pdloai 
of the mixture as before. Rack them up at 8 
o'clock. Twice in a week put into eadi eov*i 
feed at noon, a quart of malt-dusL 

** The daily expense of subsisting each sov 
on tne above feed will be about two shillingSi 

Directions to the dairy maid, — Go to Oie cov- 
stawl at 7 o'clock; take with you cold water ud s 
s|>on|;e, and wash each cow's udder clean befixe 
milking; dowse the udder well with cold waber, 
winter and summer, as it braces and repels besti. 
Keep your hands and arms clean. Milk each cov 
as diy as you can, morning and evening, and whea 
you milk each cow as you suppose dry,%egin agsia 
with the cow you first milked, and drip them cash; 
for the principal reason of cows failing in their 
milk is from negligence in not milking the cow 
dry, particulnrly at the time the calf is taken from 
tlie cow. Suffer no one to milk a cow but yourself, 
and have no gossiping in the stall. Every Satur- 
day night give in an exact account of the quantity of 
milk each cow has given in the week. 
To make oat* prove doubly nutritioxu to korte*. 
Instead of grinding the oats, break them in s 
mill; and the same quantity will prove doubly no- 
tritious. Another methoa is, to boil the eoru, and 
ive the horses the liquor in which it has been 
oiled; the result will be, that instead of 6 buslieli 
in a crude state, 3 bushels so prepared will be 
found to answer, and to keep the animals in supe- 
rior vigour and condition. 

Cheap method of rearing homed caiUe. ' 
After having expressed the oil from the linseed, 
make up the remaining husks or dross into round 
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sixe of a fiit, and aftenmnit drj them; 
Jitsolve two or three of these balls in 
ind add in the beeinnini; a third or 
of fresh milk, but afterwards, when the 
g^wn, mix only skim milk with the 

To rear calvet, 
; method of rearing^ calves, is to take 
e cows in three weeks or a month, and 
ti nothing; but a little fine hav, until 
through necessity to pick a littfe: then 

the nav and mix it with bran or oats 

and slice some turnips about the size 
piece, which thcj will soon by licking 
: after which f;ive them turnips enough. 
io rear calves -without milk. 

three days af\er they are calved take 
■om the cows, put them in a house by 

then give them a kind of water gruel, 
f about one-third of barley and two- 
ts groufKl tO{;elher very 6ne, then 8if\ 

tlirou<;ii a Mixy fine sieve, put it into 
' of water below mentioned, and boil 
inr, when take it off the fire, and let it 

it is milk-warm; then give each cnlf 
n in the moniing,and the sameouantity 
riiip^, and increase it as the call grows 
■quires very little trouble to make them 
er the calves have had this diet about a 
I days, tie up a little bundle of hay and 
; middle of the house, which they will 
come to eat: also put a little of the 

mentioned in a small trough for them 
ionally; keep them in this manner until 
pro|>er age to turn out to srass, before 
must be at least two months old. 
nethod. — Make an infusion of malt, or 
IS a substitute for milk; in summer it 
n to the calves cold, but in winter it 
he same degree of warmth as the milk 

from the cow; the quantity is the same 
commonly given at once to a calf, and 
sed io proportion as the oalf grows. 

To fatten poultry. 
iment has lately been tried of feeding 
turnips cut in small pieces like dice, 
Mxe, and put* into a trough of water; 
xl alone, the effect was that G get*se, 

lean weighii^g only 9 lbs., actually 
s. each in about 3 weeks fattening. 
1 excellent food fur geese and turkeys, 
referred for the sake of economy, un- 
a<-diate and rapid fattening: the grains 
>iled afn-sh. 
»p articles for fattening are oatmeal 

barley-meal and milk; boiled oats and 

re being given to fowls should alwavs 
md soaked in water. The food will 
lier, and it will help digestion. Hens 
e been known to lay during the whole 
r months. 

To chooie a milch cow. 
loiee of breeds for a private faroilv, 
gland, (says Mr l^«rence,) probably 
many a«l vantages as the SufTolk dun- 
T excel both in quantity and quality of 
leed well afler they become barren; 
sll-sixeil, and polled or hornless; the 
ODvenience. The horns of cows which 
e others, should be immediately broad 
ere is a l»recd of polled Yorkshire or 
eova, some of them of middling use, 
•a, uud well adapted to tlie use of fami- 
I ytM (|iuiiitjly of milk is required, 
■Mc U BO olgecl, and food in plenty. 
Ik Md a 9ompvi9(m of the two uunout 
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bree<Is be desired, one of each may be aeleeted, 
namely, the* last mentioned, and the other of the 
midland county, or long horned species. Colour 
is so far no object, tliat neither a good cow nor • 
good horse can be of a bad colour; nevertheless, 
in an ornamental view, the sheeted and pied stock 
of the Yorkshire short-horns, make a picturesque- 
figure in the grounds. 

The Aldenn^y cows yield rich milk upon less 
food than larger stock, but are seldom larp^ milk* 
ers, and are particularly scanty of produce in the 
winter season. They are, besides, worth little or 
nothing as barrcners, not only on account of their 
small size, but their inaptitude to take on fat, and 
the ordiiiury quality of their beef 

To determine the economy of a cow. 

The annual consumption of food i>ercow, if turn- 
ed to grass, is from one aci*e to an aere and a half 
in the summer, and from a ttin to a ton and lialf of 
hay in the winter. A cow may l>e allowed £ ueoks 
of can-ots per day. The grass being cut ana car- 
ried will economize it full ftne-thiitl. The annual 
product of a gooil fair dairy cow, during several 
months after calving, and either in summer or 
winter, if duly fed and kept in the latter season, 
will be an average of seven (lounds of butter per 
week, from five to three gallons of milk fier day. 
Afterwards, a weekly average of three or four lbs. 
of butter from barely half the quantity of milk. 
It depends on the constitution of the eow, how 
nearly she may be milked to the time of her ealv- 
ing, some giving rood milk until within a week or 
two oPthat {>eriod, others requiring to be dried 8 
or 9 weeks previously. I ha%-c heard (lays Mr 
Lawrence) of^90 lbs. of butter, and even 92 lbs. 
made from the milk of one long-homed eow in se- 
ven days: but I have never b(*en fortunate enough 
to obtain one that would produce more than IS lbs. 
per week, although I have had a Yorkshire cow 
which milked seven gallons per day, yet never 
made 5 lbs. of butter in one week. On the aver- 
age, three gallons of good milk will make 1 lb. of 
butter. 

To breed phecuants. 

Eggs being provided, put them under a hen that 
has kept the nest three or four days: and if vou set 
two or three hens on the same day, you will have 
the advantage of sliitling tlie good eegs. llie hena 
having set their full time, such of tne young phea- 
sants as are already hatched, put in a bask<-t, with 
a niece of flannel, till the hen has done hatching. 
Tlie bn>oil, now come, put under a frame with a 
net over it, and a \»lace for the hen, tliat slie can- 
not get to the young pheasants, but that thfv may 
go ti> her: and feed them with boiled egg cat 
small, boiled milk and bread, alum curd, ants* 
eggs, a little of each sort, and of^en. After )i or 5 
davs they will be acquainte<l with the cull of tlie 
hen that hatched them, mav Imve tlieir liberty to 
nui on the grass-plat, or elsewhere, observing to 
sliifl them with the sun and out of the cold wimlt; 
they need not have their lil»erty in the uoniing till 
llie'suii is up; and they must i>e fcliut in with the 
hen in gooti time in tJic evening. You roust be 
Very careful in order tu giuinl against the distem- 
per to which they an* lialde, in the choice of a sit- 
uation for breeding the binis up; wliereno poultr}', 
phea^nts, ur turkeys, tec. have ever been kept; 
such as the warm side of a field, orchard or plea- 
sure ground, or ganlen, or even on • oommoo, or 
a good green lane, under circtimttanoes of this 
kind; or by a wood side; but tlien it it proper for ■ 
man to keep with tJiem under a teroporar) hovel, 
and to have two or three dogs chained at a profier 
distance, with a lamp or two at ui^lil. 

TUe biTdi l^nf mk la Veloc^ toRvidkaaK^^BM^ 
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the middle of Aa^it Before they begin to shift 
the long feMthers in the tail, they are to l>e shut up 
in tlie hasket with the hen regularly every night. 
For such young phi'asants as aiv cliosen torhrt:i:(l- 
ing stock at hcirae, and likewise to turn out in the 
following spring, provide a new plrce of ground, 
large and roomy for two pens, when? no pheasants 
&CC. have hern kept, and there put the young hirds 
in as they be4;in to sliift their tails. Such of them 
as are intended to be turned out at a future time, 
or in another place, put into one pen netted over, 
and leave their wings as they are; and Uiose want- 
ed for breeding put into tlie other i>en, cutting one 
wing of each bird, 'i'he gold and silver phea- 
•ants pen earlier, or they will be off. Cut the 
wing often; and when first penped feed ^H the 
young birds with barley-meal, dough, cori), plenty 
of green turnips, and alum eunl, to make whiph, 
take new milk, as much as tlie young hirds require, 
and boil it with a lump of alum, so as not to make 
tlie eurd hard and tuugh, but custanllike. 

A little of tikis cui-d twice a ilay, and ants' eggs 
after every time they have had a sufiicient c|uanli- 
ty of the oilier food. If they do nut eat heaitily, 

five them some ants* <^ggs to create an api>etite, but 
y no means in such abundance as to be consitfer- 
ed their food. 

Not more than four hens should be allowed in 
the pens to one cock. Never nut more eggs un- 
der a hen tlian she can well and closely cover; the 
eggs being fresh and carefully presen'ed. Short 
broods to be joined and shifted to one hen; common 
hen pheasants in close pens, and with plentyiof co- 
yer, will sometimes make their nests and liuteh their 
own eggs: but they seldom succeed in rearing their 
brood, being so naturally shy; whence should this 
method be desired, they must be left entinrly to 
themselves, as they feel alarm even iti being looked 
at Eggs for setting are generally ready in April. 
Period of incubation the same in the pheasant as in 
the common hen. Pheasants, like the pea-fowl, will 
clear grutuids of insects and reptiles, but will spoil 
all wiUUtrees within tlieir reach, by pecking off 
every bud and leaf. 

Strict cleanliness to be obser\'ed, the meat not 
to be tainted with dung, and the water to be pure 
and often renewed. Pood fur grown pheas:ints, 
barley or wheat; generally the same as for other 
poultry. In a cold spring, hemp seed, or other 
warming seeds, are comfortable, and will forward 
the breeding stock. 

fo tmituiprfj ifounq- chichens. 

The chickens fir^t lialclied, are to be taken from 
the hen, lest siie be ten>ple<l to leave her task un- 
finislied. They may be secured in a basket of 
wool or sofl hay, and kept in a moderate heat; if 
the weather be cold, near the fire. 'Ihey m ill retiuife 
no food for *24 hours, sliould it be necessary to 
keep them so long from the lien. The whole 
brood being hatched, place the hen under a coop 
abroad, ui>ou a dry spot, and, if possible, not with- 
in reach of another hen, since the chickens will 
mix, and the hens are apt to maim and destroy 
those which do not belong to them. Nor shnuhl 
they be placed near young fowls, which are likely 
to crush them, being always eager for their small 
meaL 

The first food should be split grits, afterwards 
tail wheat; all watery food, soakecl brea<l, or pota- 
toes, being improper. Kggs boiled luird, or eurd 
chopi>ed small, is very suitable as fii-ht food. 
Their water sliould be pure, and often renewed, 
and there ai*e pans mafic in such lorms, that the 
ehickens may drink \» ilhoiit getting into the water, 
whidi, by wetting their feet and feathers, numbs 
Mud injures (hero; a basin in the middle of a ^>an 
of inter will ausirer tlie end; the crater ruumiig 



round it There is no neeetsity for eoopln|the 
the brood heyond two or three days; bat they ini^ 
be confined as occasion requires, or soffered to 
range, as they are much bctnefited by the formia* 
of the hen. IMiey should not be let oat too otrtv 
in the moniing, whilst the dew lies upon tbie 
ground, nor be sufTered to range over wet jsnes, 
which is a common and fatal cause of disease in 
fowls. Another caution riMiuiaite ia to guard tbrm 
against unfavoumble changes of the weather, parti- 
cularly if rainy. Nearly all the diseases of fbali 
arise from cold moistnrc. 

Por the |>eriod of the chickens quitting the ben, 
there is no general rule: when she beeios to rooM, 
if sufficiently forward, they will fuiiow hn-; if 
otherwis<;, they should be secured in a proper 
place, till the time arrives when tliey arc to asio- 
ciate with the other young poultry, since the lai|^ 
are sure to overrun and drive from their food iht 
younger broo<ls. 

j'o hiitch chickent in the. Egyptian mode. 
The mamals or ovens of Egy[»t are scarcely above 
nine fitt in height, but they have an extent ia 
length and breadth which renders them renurkj- 
hie, and yet they are more so in their intLmil 
stniclure. The centre of the building is a very 
narrow gallery, usually about the width of three 
feet, extending from one end of the building to the 
other, the height of which is from eight to nine 
feet; the structure fur the most part of brick. Tbe 
entrance into the oven is through the galler}', vhidi 
commands the whole extent of it, and fiicilitatei 
the several operations that arc neeoisarv to keep 
the eggs to the pro|M.*r degree of heat Yhe o»c8 
has a <ioor, not very wide, and only as high si it 
is broad; this door, and many others in use ia the 
marnais, are commonly no more than round bolci. 
Hie gallery is a corridor; with this difference 
from our common corridors, which have only <mt 
row of rooms, w hereas that of tiie roanial liss si- 
ways two rovisnf them on both sides; namelv, ote 
on the ground floor, and another above. lilverT 
one upon the gi*ound floor has one above, perfecilr 
(^fjual, both in length andbi-eadth. The roorat of 
each row on the ground floor, are all etpial, in 
length, breadth, and height. Heauinur obscrrec, 
we Know of no other rooms in the world, so lev 
as these, being only three feet in height Their 
bivadlh, which is in the same direction with the 
length of the gallery, is fi)ur or five feet; they are 
very narniw in pro\iortion to their length, which 
is 12 or 15 feet. 
Every one of these rooms has its door or round 

' aperture, about a foot aii<l a half in diameter, open- 
ing into the gallery, the hole being mide enough 

' for a man to creep through. All the eggs to be 
hatched are fn*sl nmged in these rooms. Pour or 
fivt'lhousjtndeggs an: put into each of them. Tht'« 

' are the real ovens, so th:it the whole edifices, which 

I is denominated a chicken oven, is an assemblage 
of many ovens set together, side by bide, op{K)Mie 
and over each other; and in tlie course of tiie pn)- 
cess a \y.iri of llie eggs are wanned in the upptr 
rooms, after having been pivviously in the lower. 
Porly or fifty thousand eggs are hatched at nuce, 

I or another extends the number to eighty thousaitd. 
The eggs are spread on mats, flocks or flax, in esuh 

I room upon the ground floor, ulmiv they contract 

, I heir first and general warmth, during a certuin 
number of days. 

! The lieat of the air in the inferior rooms, atnl 
consetpiently that of the egj;;*, would rise toaiicx- 

' eessive degn.-t-, Vivvti the tin^ in the gutter inces- 

I santly kept up. They keep it up only an hour in 
the morning, and an hour nt night, and they »l>1e 
these heatings the dinner and supiicr of the chick- 

i\ Qu«'. tike's wft«'ive^ however, two more meals, that 
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)n and afternoon meal, the fire being 
r times a day. 

day on wliich they cease to light the 
ot" the ejcKS of each interior room ai*e 
vi yi"(l iiiti> the room above. Th<' egjjs 
>'> inucli h(-a|KMl in (hir tormcr, ntid it \s 
I) f'\U'n«l ami };iv«r them more room. 
i»*r ihiiiiImt ot' «*K"^s from each inferior 
ig Imi'h nMUovi'il into the room ahove, 
rtur«-s of tlie rooina aiul of the gtiUrr}' 
ami r\aclly stopped Mfith hmigsoflow, 
"jHThapH, hflf the apertures in the 
L-dtiigs (jf the upper rooms; vhirh an; 
I fsnli.-r to procure: there a circulation of 
precaution is suffirient to prestrrve in 
fur njMny days together, the trmpenitun* 
l)L-t:n obtained; \ihieh indeed would be 
ih ovens upcm so coiisideralde a seale in 
', mon; especially one so liot as Kgypt- 
mdrvd and ei;;hty-six ovens are kept in 
ally, dtu'ing four or six months, allou- 
mi'than is m cessary to liatch ( ight sue- 
HiiU of chickfiis, <lucks, and turkeys, 
the v^hole y»-arly, three tlK>usiuid and 
t brood-j. 'i'lif number in each hatvh- 
luays e(|ual, from the occasional diiti- 
itaining a snlhcient number of e^^gs, 
be stated :it a medium belueen the two 
' f(irt\ aiid eiglily thous:md to each oven. 
•i-er contnti-tsto ivturn,in a living hrooil, 
iiver, two-thirds of the mmtber of eggs 
ens: all :ibovu being his own peifinisite, 
Lo his salary for the soason, which is from 
>wns, c\c|uRi\i.' of his lioanl. Acooitl- 
i-t, the cro[) of poultry thus artiticially 
U'ypt, ua-i scldcHii, if ever, below that 
i;^ (be enormous annual :un')unt of nine- 
ion six hundred and forty thousand, 
ci'ns niX" n«)l s-dd frf)n» tin; stove by tale, 
Misbel, or b.tskt t fcdl! 
rctli'tfit xuhntititte f/r rnmlh'ft. 
n»eadi»w-ru-hes, such as they tie the 
Ui the poli> with. (Jut them uhen they 
ed their full hulistance, hut urv. still 
e rush, at this age, consists of a body 
1 a green skin on it. Cut off both ends 
and leave the prime part, which, on an 
y be about a forit and a half loni;. Then 
II* gifen skin except for about a hfth [lart 
fiund the pith. 'I'lius it is a piece of 
a little «itrip of skin in one part all the 
lich is necessary to hohl the pith to- 

ifs being thus pn'parecl, the grease is 
put, in .1 nn-Ited state, into something 
iig as the ru-^hes an*. The niches are 
j;ri-.i-e; soaked in it sufl'iciently; then 
••I l:iid in a bit of b:trk, taken from a 
sii as not to be too l.u'^^e. This bark is 
.in«t the wall by a con^de of straps put 
>i till ri. it liangs for the purpose ot huld- 

\ \ ;.re carrii-d about in th<' banil; but 

H.iik !iy, or to go to bed by, tliey are 

iiii!% in <de tor the purpoM', some {}i 

ii;;b, t'» '«(:tnd on the };riianil, ainI some 

d ••n a t:d)le. Th"M* slamlt have an 

I'., liiin;; like .t ;i:iir i»f plieri to liitid the 

lb'- ni^li in ^hilled iouard fmnt ;ime 

ItiU'T.^ down to tb<- tlun^ that lii>ld't tl. 

dit 4 ;;i\i: a bi tt« r li:;hl than a common 

■in<lle; aiiil th'-y ei^t n<-vt to nothing, 

•b-itiier iiiiiy,\»itli ttiem, have us much 

ilc:fW 

'!*» ritlttriitf miutnrd. 
(pun: of eround. mihu niih common 
« eni^ ot whith, ^TtxiuJ t'uv um: in -a 



[; little mustard-mill, at wanted, vould save Home 
money, and pn)bably save life. The mu8tai*(l 
woidil look brown, inst(>ad of yellow; but tlie for- 
mer colour is :ts '^ood as tin; latter; and, as to the 
tasi.>, ibe real musi.-uil has cert:iiidy a much belter 
taste than that of the drugs and flour which go un- 
der the name of mustard. lx*t any one trv it, Mml 
Ikj ^ill nev»r use tin* drugs again. The <lrugs, if 
l;ikeu fieelv, have a liuiiiing at the pit of the 
slomiicli, wiiicii the reiil mustani does not. 
To curt' /trrn'n!r:,\ pihhtnulu^ miichtrrU spnUn^ t^c. 

ItejM-rvoirs of any size, vats, or casks, |K.'rtectly 
wattrr-tight, should be ali')Ut half filled with brine, 
maile ))y dissoKing about '2S paits of 9oli<l salt in 
72 of fresh water. The fisli, as fresh as possible, 
gutted or not, must be plun<;ed into this fiiUy-satU'- 
r.ite<l brin«f in such tpiaiitity as nearly to fill the 
reservoir; and, after remaiiiiiigiiuite iinmeractl for 
five or six days, they miU be fit to be packed as 
usual, with large grtiined solid salt, and ex|M»rte<l 
(o the hotlest climates. As l)rine is ufways weak- 
est at tin- upper part, in onler to keep it of a uni- 
form saturation, a wooibm lattice-work fnime, of 
such si/e as to be easily let into the inside of the 
reMTvoir, is su:ik an iiieli or two under the Surface 
of the brine, tor ihe pui-pose of suH|K-nding u|>on it 
lum|)S of I or '2 pounils, or lai'ger, of sfdid salt, 
which etlVctually viturates whatever moisture may 
exude from the fish; and thus the brine will be 
continued of the utmost stivngth, so long as any 
part of the salt remains undissolved. The S(diil- 
ity of the lumps admits of tln.'ir being applied 
si'vei-al times, or whenever the reservoirs are re- 
plenished uith fish; and the ln*iiie, nlthougli repeat* 
edlv used, dr^es not putrii'y; nor do the fisji, if kept 
nntUr the suitace, ever become rancid. 

All provisioiiM are In st preserved ity this method, 
especi:«lly bacon, uhich, uheii thus cmvd, is not 
Ko liable to bet-iune ni.->ly, as when done by the 
usual method of rubbing with salt. 
Purtahk icf-house. 

Take an inm-bound butt, or puncheon, and 
knockout the head; then cut a very small hole in 
the bottimi, about the si'/.e of a >»ine-cork. Place 
inside of it a wooden tub, shaped like a churn, 
resting it upon two pieces of i»ood, which are to 
raise it from touching the iMittom. Fill the Sjiaee 
round the inner tub with ponii<led charcoal; and fit 
to the tub a cover, with a convenient hanille; hav- 
ing inside one or two small li(M>kH, un which the 
bottles are to he hung, during the operaticm. Place 
on the litl a liag of iM)undeil charcwd, about i2 feet 
sipian*; and over all, |dace another cover, which 
must cover the head ot the outer cask. 

When the apparatus is thus pre[iared, let it be 
placed in a ctdd cellar, and buried in the earth 
above four-fifths of its height; but, though cold, 
the cellar must be dr% ; wet ground will nut answer, 
and a sandy soil is the Ik'sI. Fill th<* inner tub, or 
nearly so, with poiindi'«l ice; or, if prepared in 
winter, with snow well pressed down, and the a[i- 
paiatui will be complete. 

WlieiieuT it is wished to make ices, take off* the 
up{Hrr cover, then the awk or bag of pounded char- 
coal, and sus«K-nd the vt:ssel containine the litpiid 
t.i be frozen to the Inxiks inside of the inntT cover; 
then close up tie- wlnde ms bet'ore, for half an hour, 
when the oper.di m will be complete, pruvided 
care bi' taken to i xeluili* external air. 

7 y pif/iliiif It tj'tr cuUiMru pwfioiieit. 

Fill a gdliiii stone b>ittle with hot spring water^ 
liatitig ab<>ul a pint viicant, and piit in v! o£. of re* 
fim d liiti'i ; the buttle must then Ik* 8lup[>ed very 
el.iv, untl let «lowii into a deep well. After J or 
four liiiurs it will In* conipletely frozen; but the 
hoi lie miiM he luMkeu l** \*vv»c\\v\i >\w xc*". V ^^r 
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in and sometimes out of the water, the oonsequent 
evsponitiou will hasten the process. The heating 
of tlic water assists the subsequent congelation; 
and exiiericnce has proved, that hot water in win- 
ter will freeze more rapidly than cold water just 
drawn from a spring. 

7*0 make ice. 

The following is a simple and speedy method of 
congealing water: — 

Into a metal vase half filled with water, pour 
Tery gently an equal quaiititv of ether, so that no 
mixture may take place of the two liquids. The 
Tase is placed under the receiver of an air-pump, 
which IS so fixed upon its snpport as to remain 
quite steady when the air is pumped out 

At the first strokes of the piston, the ether be- 
comes in a state of ebullition; it is evaporated to- 
tally in less than a minute, aud the water remains 
converted into ice. 

To proatre ice from a powder. 

This is made by pulverizing and drying the 
shivery fragments of porphyritic trap, which will 
absorb one-&fth of its own weight of water. Two 
quails of it, spread in a large dish, will, in a few 
^ minutes, in an exhausted receiver, freeze half of 
' three quarters of a pound of water, in a cup of 
porous eaithen ware. After each process its power 
will be restored by dicing it before a fire, or in the 
sun; of eoiu'se, ice may always be procured from 
it in hot climates. £xp«Tinients tried witli oat- 
meat, have produced equal n'sults. 

To cfiar /teats at the most. 

The best method nf charring peats where they 
are dug, is— when th«* peats are pn)perly dried, 
wheel to the outside of tiic moss a single horse cart 
load of them. Le\'el a ^pot of ground, about 7 feet 
in diameter, near to a drain, and drive a stake of 
wood into the ground, about 5 feel long; roll some 
dry heather or pol (the refuse of flax), round the 
stake, and lay some also upon the ground where 
the Ideals are to lie placed; ttuMi sot the peats upon 
and all rouml the slake, inclining to tlu; centre, 
wiih a Illlle dry heather or pol Ijctwceii each floor 
of peal, until near the top, or last course: then 
they an.* laid in a h(»rizonlnl dii-ection; and the 
stack when finislied, is in the tbrni of a bee-hive. 
The next operation is to set the stack on fire, 
which is done at the bottom ui'l round; the fire will 
soon run up the post in th(> centre; and when the 
heather or pol is all coiisunied, the space forms a 
chimney, and oecasions the Bt:icktobuni rcgularly. 
If the windward side should burn too fast, apply 
some wet turf. Wlien the peats are thought to bo 
sufficiently burnt, which is tiusily known truin the 
appearance of the smoke, apply wet turf and wa- 
ter from the adjoining drain as fast as possible, un- 
til the whole be extinguished: — the charcoal may 
be removed upon the following dav. 

'J'o char peats ffiv famtly vse. 

^Vhen charcoal is required for cookery, or any 
other purpose in the fimiily, take a dozen or fifteen 
peats, ann put them upon the top of the kitchen 
nre, ii|>on edge; they will soon draw up the co:d 
fire, and become red in a short time. After being 
turned alMiut once or twice, and done with smoking, 
they are charred, and may be removed to the stoves; 
if 1001*6 char is wanted, put on another supply of 

Eeats. By following this plan, tlie kitchen fire is 
ppt up, and thus, with very little trouble, a sup- 
ply of the best charred peat is obtaiived, perfectly 
iree from smoke; and the vapour by no means so 
noxious as charcoal made from wood. Peats char- 
red in this way may be use<l in a chafer, in any 
room, or even in a nursery, without any danger 
arising from the vapour. It wouhl also be found 
^ery at for the warming of beds^ and much better 



than live coali, which are, in general, uedfanof 
sulphur, and smell all over the bouie. 

Peats charred in a grate, and applied to the piTi 
pose of charcoal immediately, withoat bd^ ex- 
tinguished, make the purest and belt cto, mi 
freest of smoke. When peats are charred ia i 
large quantity, and extinguished, any part of tk 
peat that it not thoroughly burnt In the hevt, vifl 
imbibe moisture; and, wlum used, will smoke, lid 
have a disagreeable smell, whieh would at tmt 
hinder diarred peat from being aied in a getfle-' 
man*s family. * 

To make a cheap fueL 

Mix coal, charcoal, or saw-dnat, one part, m4 
of any kind, two iKutt, marl or elaj, one pat, ii 
quantity as thouent proper. Make the maa op 
wet, into balls of a convenient size; and wbea tk 
fire is sufficiently strong, place theae balls, aoeord- 
ing to its size, -a little above the top bar; and ikef 
will produce a heat considerably more intense iksa 
common fuel; and insure a tavmg of one half tk 
quantity of coals. A fire then made up, will re- 
quire no stirring, and will need no freab food fiv 
ten hours. 

To clean voter catkv. 

Scour the inside well out with water and aad, 
and afterwards, apply a quantity of ehareoal dnt; 
another and better method is, to rinse them with 
a pretty strong solution of oil of Titriol and water, 
which will entirely deprive them of their fiialoeHi 
To preoerve egg 9, 

Apply with a brush a solution of gun-arabicto 
the shells, or immerse the eggs therein, let then 
dry, and afterwards pack them in dry ehaireoi] duL 
This prevents their being affecte<l' by any alloa- 
tions of temperature. 

Another method. 

Mix together in a tub, or veaael, one baAel, 
Winchester measure, of quick lime, thirty-tvo 
ounces of salt, eight ounces of cream of tarlir, 
with as much water as will reduce the compositioi 
to a sufficient consistence to float aii egg. I'hea 
put, and keep the eggs therein, which will pre- 
serve them p<'rl'ectly sound for two years at kaiL 
A substitute for ntilk and cream. 

Beat up the whole of a fresh egg, in a basin, 
and then pour boiling tea over it grHiloally, to prv I 
vent its curdling. 11 is difficult from the taste to 
distinguish the composiiiun from rich cream. 

To cure huiter. 

Take two paKs of the best common salt, one 
part of sug-ar, and one part of salt-petre; beat tbeni 
up and blend the whole together. Take one ounce 
of this com|>osition, for every sixteen ounces «rf 
butter, work it well into the mass, aud close it ap 
for use. 

Hutter cured this way, appears of a rich nuir- 
rowy coiihistence, and fine colour, and never ac- 
quires a brittle hanlness, nor tastes salt It will 
likewise keqi gooil three years, only observing, 
that it must stand three weeks or a month, before 
it is used. 
To remove the turnip favmir Ji^m milk and butter. 

Dissolve a little nitre in spring water, wbicb 
keep in a bottle, and p'lt a small tea-cupful ioti 
eight gallons of milk, when warm from the cow. 
To make butter^ Dumbarton method. 

First scald the chum with boiling water to ea- 
sure cleanliness, then, having put in tjie cream, 
work it till the butter is sei»arated from the milki 
and put the former into a dean vesseL Xext 
draw a com sickle several times cross ways through 
it, for the purpose of extracting any hairs or so- 
perfluities wliich may adhei-e to it. Let the bat- 
ter be put into spring water during this operatiuc; 
which will preveut its turning soft; and wnich will 
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it likewiw from aitj remnanta of milk, 
fext mix with eveiy stone of butter, ten ounces 
f aalL Incorporate it well, otherwise the butter 
rill not keep. In Mnj and June, each stone of 
utter will take one ounce more of salt, but after 
lie mtd<lle of Aug^ust, one ounce less « ill suffice. 
%'hen made, p«U it into a well-seasoned kit, and 
hake a handful of salt on the top, which will pre- 
erre it from mouldiness. In this waj coutmue 
9 make and salt the butter, plaeii^ one make u|X)n 
he other, until the kit is nill. Observe that the 
lit does not leak, as the liquor oozing through 
rould oceanon the butter to spoil. 

71» make ChcMhire cheete. 

It is neeessary in making tha best cheese to put 
n the new milk without skimming, and if any 
«Temight*8 milk be mixed with it, it must be 
irought to the same natural wannth; into this put 
a much rennet as is Just sufficient to come to the 
ortl, and no more; for on this just proportion the 
aililneas of tlie cheese is said to depend, a piece 
tried of the sixe of a worn sixpence, and put into 
, tcs-eupful of water with a little salt, al»out twelve 
loura before it is wanted, is sufficient for 18 gal- 
ooa of milk. The curd is next broken down, 
mA^ when separated from the whey, is put into a 
vat, and pressed very dry; it is next broken 
small by sc^ueecing it with tlie hands. New 
is mixed with about half its quantity of yes- 
cnlay*a, and which has been kept for that nurpose. 
illM-n the curds have bc^n thus niixc<l, well press- 
sd and closed with the hands in a cheese-vat, till 
htf become one solid lump, it is put into a press 
or four or five hours, ttien taken out of the dieesc- 
ift mnd turned, by means of a cloth put into the 
■■Be for this paipose, and again put into the press 
or the nighL It is then taken out, well salted, 
nd put into the press again till morning, when it 
a usea out and laid upon a flag or board till the 
■It it quite melted, then it is wiped, put into a 
by room, and turned every day, till it becomes 
by csough for the market. 

7^ rorrerl damaged grain. 

Pot the injured article into an oven, from which 
ht bread has been just drawn. Sitread it in a bed, 
if from three to four inches in thickness, and air 
t frequently with a shovel or rdK, to facilitate the 
liaeiifi^Sement of the vapour. In ten or fifleen 
■iiralea, according to it9 humidity, withdraw itt 
vbea perfectly cool and aired, it will be restored 
o its vbulesuoie qualities. 

Anther method. 

Moalj grsin, totally unfit for use, and which can 
■■reely be gmnnd, raav be rendered perfectly 
ivcct and snund by siiuply immersing it in boiling 
•aler, vhI letting it n-mam till the water bec4Mne» 
aold. llie quantity of water must be duiible that 
it ibe eom to be purifieil. llie musty quality 
rmly pcnetnues through the husk of the wheat; 
ud in the very worst cases, it does not extend 
ihroi^ the amyliMeous matter which lies inime- 
liately uwler tlie skin. In the hf>t WHter, all the 
flccaycd or rotten grains swim on the surface, so 
Jutlbe remaining « heal is effectually cleaned from 
ftfl impurities, without any material loss. It is 
ifiervards to be dried, stirring it occasionally on 
be kiln. 

'A improve nrw teconda Jlour •/* bad qiuUiiy. 

''lis common rartioiute of magnesia well, in 
lions of fit>m t3l) to 40 graio'* to a pound of 
Bakiued magnesia hiIi iiuprovc the bread, 
■oc nearly In the same extciU as tlie carbonate, 
h will ifli prove the colour of bread nude from new 
flow, while it impairs the colour of bread 
■ old aad new flour. 

Tb^rvMrae/siir. 
a ■nwbrr oC lofta to every mill, so thai 
fV 
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the flour, in place of being thrust into taeki, tbc 
moment it escapes from tlie frictioa of the atones, 
may be taken up by the machinery, and spreM} out 
to cool in the most careful manner. The violent 
friction of the stones necessarily creates a great 
heat and steam; and if flour is tiirust into sacks in 
this state, a chcinicsl action will make it moist, 
soft, and clammy. 

To preterve vheat. 

Kiln dry it and put it in cubical cases of earthen- 
ware, glazed on the outside, and filled full as po^ 
sible; cover them by a piece of the same ware 
ma<le to fit close, anc) secured with a mixture of 
pitch, tar, atid hemp cloth, till the whole be mado 
air tight. A case of this kind might be mad* 
which would hold four busliels or ■ quarter of 
wheat. 

To correct mnitt Jtmir, 

In preparing the dough, let one-third of the flow 
be kept unmixed, till the dough begins to rise, 
then add a little of the flour, and when it rises 
again, add a little more, and so on for four or five 
hours, till the whole of the flour is used. In this 
manner the mixture, i^hich occasions a glistening 
appearance in the do«igh, will be taken up, and the 
bread, as is already mentioned, will be highly io^ 
proved. 

To remove flie^ from roomt. 

Take half a tea-siHwnful of black pepper, ia 
powder, one tea-spoonful of brown sugar, and one 
table-spoonful of cream; mix them well together, 
and place them in the room, on a plate where the 
flies are troublesome, and they will soon disappear. 
To make exceUent bread. 

Mix seven prmntis of best flour, with three 
pounds of pared trailed potatoes. Steam oflT the 
water, and leave them a few minutes on the fire, 
mash them fine, and mix tliem whilst quite warm 
in the flour, with a si>ooiiful or more of salL Put 
a quart of water, milk warm, with three lafge 
spoonsful of yeast, gradually to the potatoes and 
flour. Work it well into a smooth doug^ aod let 
it remain four hours before it is baked. 
To mahe bread -with a trrtf tmail (jntf^fitjfofycatt 

Put one bushel of flour into thetrough, mix 
three quarters of a pint of warm water, and one 
teji-sjioonful of thick veast well together; pour a 
small quantity in a hole made in the centre of the 
flour large enough to contain two gallons of water; 
then stir with a stick, about two feet long, some 
of the flour, until it is as thick as pudding batter. 
Strew some of the dry flour over it, aod let it reit 
for an hour, then pour about a quart more water, 
and having stirreil it as l>efore, leave it for two 
hours, and tlien add a gallon more of warm water. 
Stir in the flotir again, and in about four hours 
more, mix up the dtMigh, and cover it warm; in 
about ffjiir hours more you ma^* put it in the oven, 
aiul as lieht bread wiirbe obtained ai though a pint 
of yeast had been uwd. 

To pirpare bread in the methoti of the I/mdon 

bakt'rt. 

Sift a sack of flour into the kneading trough; 
add six p lunds of salt, and two |»ounda of alum, 
dissolve them s<'|NirHtel\ in a |ialeful of water 
(cooleil to IH) degrees Falir. ) with two quarts of 
yeast. Slir it well, and btiniu it through a doth 
or sie^e; afterwanli mix it with the flour into a 
doU);h, next cover it up with cloths and sliut down 
the trough lid close lo retain the hraL In two 
hours more, mix in another pailful of warm water 
with the spouse, and a^ain cover it up for two 
hours. After this kiM-ad it f'»r more th:in an bour, 
with three pailsful of warm water. Kecum ibe 
dough to the trougb, sprinkle it with dry flour, and 
in four hours' time, knead ii w«Vl ^uk sSwrtLViML 
an liour, wWen w %i\\ ^ IiX>a iudn^ VsaoNnw 
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To preparr hoiuelutld bi'ead. 

Mix four ounces of buU, three ipi»rts of water, 
a pint of ye^sl, and u {>evk of sectmils flour, in h 
trough; wheu ]>rij|ierly ferinunled, kneud and di- 
vide it into luuves. Suinetiiues a i»ortion of iTTe- 
nieal, rice, flour, or boiled potato<!8, arc mixed 
with the flour previous to the kneading, the two 
former nerve to bind the bread, the latter cause it 
to be open and spongy. 

To produce ont'lfur'd more bread from a given 
quantity of corn. 

Boil a bushel of the ewirsest bran, in Re^en gal- 
lons of water for oue hour, keep stirring it, that 
it may not stick to the bottom, then pour it ofl* 
into a trough, or tub full of holes, over which lay 
a coarse cloth or sieve. On the top of the whole 

f>ut a wooden cover, with a weij^ht Hufflciently 
leavy to pi*ess out tlie liquor from the bran, which 
will sink to the bottom of the tub in a tliick pulp. 
I'his liquor will contain the essential oil of the 
corn, and when kneaded iu with a proper iiropor- 
tion of flour, it will yield one-third more than the 
same quantity would, made with water iu the usual 
way. 

To make French bread. 

Put a pint of milk into three qtuirts of water. 
In winter let it be scalding hot, but, in summer, 
little more than milk-wurm: put iu salt suflicient. 
Take a pint and a half of good ale yi^ast, free from 
bitterness, and lay it iu a gallon of wuler the night 
before. Pour ofl* the yeubt into the milk and wuler, 
and then break in rather more llwui a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Work it well till it is dissolved; 
tlieu beat up two eggs in a basin, and stir them in. 
Mix about a peck und half (>f Hour with the liquor, 
and, in winter, make the <lough pretty stifl', but 
mor« slack in summer; mix it well, und the less 
'it is worked the belter. Stir the ru|Uur into fluur, 
as for pie-crust, and after the dixigli is ui:\fie, c(»- 
ver it witli a cloth, and let it lie to rise, Miiile thi^ 
oven is heating. \Vhen the loaves have lain in a 
quick oven about a (piui ter of an hour, turn them 
on the other side fur about a (juai-ti'r of an hour 
longer. Then take ibcni out, and chip ihem with 
a knife, which will uiukr.* tliciu louk >i>on;^y, and 
of a fine yellow, whorcas ra<ii)irig takes oiV this 
flue colour, and ivntliM-s tluir louk less inxiling. 
Tu imihc -tvlu.lfsunu' nuj'cii bread. 

Take of rice ;} lbs.; boil il in a hullicicnt quan- 
tity of Miiti'r till reihici-d to a suft [lulp, iht ii rub 
il with lbs. of nuuly potatoes, cookrd by steam, 
and, when well blrudccl, aiM o llis. ut' ihnir; make 
the uhole into a doii<^h with vtaler, and I'cnuL-iil 
wiih yea^t, iu tho usn.d maiiurr. 

To vuik-c hriin Oretul. 

To four pountls of best hoiis«liohl {\.mi\ put two 
table-spuonsful of small bn-r yiast, and a halt' pint 
of warm water; ht il slaiul luo hours in a warm 
plac<r. Add half a pound of bran, and a t(-a->i])Oon- 
ful of Bidt; muke the dou^b with skim milk or 
warm Mater; coxer il up, and let it stand an hour. 
Put the loaves into warnt dishes, and lei them 
6Uuul '20 minutes before they go into the oven. 
.iwo^/i'T nuith'jd. 

Mix with half a i>eck of flour, containing the 
whole of the bran, a ((uarler of a pint of small 
beer yeast, and a qtiarl of lukewarm \«ater; stir it 
well uilh a wooden hp>)on uniil it btrcouiesa thick 
batter, ih'-n put a napkin over the dough, and sii 
it about tbrLC \\\.\ fruui the fire, uutd it rises well. 
Add, if requisite, a lillle mure warm water, strew 
over it a labK-spoonful of salt, and make the whole 
into a stifl* pasle. Put it to the tire, and wheu it 
rises, again knead it into tip: don^h. If baked in 
tins, the loa\e.s will be iiii|iroxe(I. 

To mak'c. If'iiwn brnnl. 

Ti^v about two poundti of dou^li of vUc Uat 
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making, which has been raised br liann : lu«pit 
in a wooden ressel, ooTcred well with flour. uu% 
will become leaven when sufficiently sour. Work 
this quantity into a peck of flour with waimvsler. 
(yover the dougli close with a oloth, or flannel, isd 
keep it in a warm place; further mix it nextmon- 
iu with two or three bushels of flour, mixed op 
with warm water and a little salL \Vh«a the 
dough is thoroughly made, cover it as bdforfc Ai 
soon as it rises, knead it well into loa\ies. Ob- 
serve in this pruc^rss, that the more leaven is pal to 
the flour, the lighter the bread will be, ud the 
frti&her the leaven, the less sour it will taste. 

V'o make four quartern binr*e9 far family uw. 

Procure a peck of flour, with which mix a inr.d- 
ful of Hidt to three quails of water, aud add Lslf i 
pint of goo<l fresh yeasL AVork the whole well 
together, and sel it to rise at a moderate distsnee 
from the fii*e, from two to tliree houra. Tbeu di- 
vide it into four equal parts, put it intotiDi^ sod 
seud it to the baker's. 

The Loudou bakers, to give their flour a bcti- 
tious whiteuess, boil alum in tlic water; but wrh 
means will not be resoitcd to in aujr private ii> 
mily. 

To make cheap bread. 

Take pumpkins, and boil them in water until it 
is quite thick, aud, with the decoction mixfloorio 
as to make dough. This makers an exceUcat 
bread. The proportion is increased at least OMf 
founli, aud il keeps good a length of time. 
^inother method. 

Birkcnmayer, a brewer of Constance, hunt- 
ceeded iu manufacturing bread from the farins* 
ceous residue of beer. Ten pounds of this species 
of ])uste, one nouud of veast, five pounds of ordi- 
nai-y meal, and a handful of sidt, produce 1i pou»!i 
of lilac k bread, both mivouit and nourishing. 
To make breiui of Iceland mots andflmir. 

This vegetable may be used alone, or with floor 
in the making of bread. Boil seven ])ounds of li- 
chen nu-al iu UK) pints of water; and afterwsrds 
mix the same with f/J lbs. of flour, and when bak- 
ed, the product will be IGO lbs. of good hoiij^ 
huhl bread. Whereas, without this udiUlion, lh« 
Jl|:ur would not produce inm-c? than 70 lbs. of bitraii. 
To prepare it, use 1 lb. of lichen meal in tlte funs 
of paste, to about 3^ lbs. of flour. 

7 make bread on *)/r Vobbefs phm. 

Suppfjse the quariiitv br a bushel of tluur. Put 
this llonr into a troiij;li that ])eople have for ihe 
purpose, or, it may be in a clean smooth iul» of 
any s.liape, if not too deep, and KuincienlU lar.:,n*. 
M.ike a pretiy deep hole in the midtUe of this lifJtp 
('I flour. Take (u>r a buslu-1) a pint of guml fi>:>J» 
yeast, mix it aiiil stir it wlU np in a plnl ut 
soft water milk-warni. Pour this into the hole in 
the bean of lluur. Then take a spuoii and wurk 
it round the oUlside of this body of moisture, »vi 
as to bring into il by (Kt^rees Hour enough to nuke 
it form a ihin baiter, wliich mu^l be stiired about 
well for a minute or two. Then take a liMudful 
of Hour uful bcaller ii thinly over the head of tlirs 
batter, so as to hide il. Then cover the wli..le 
o\er wiiJi a elulh to keep il warm; ami this cover- 
ing, as well as ihe situation of the trough, as to 
(li^iaiice from the fire, inust depetid on the nature 
of llie place and stale of the weather, as to beat 
and cold. Wbi-n ihe liatter has risen enough to 
muk(r cr-.icks in the Hour, bt gin to form the whole 
mass into dough, llius: begin rouiul tlic hule cou- 
taining the Imller, wurking the H(mr into the bat- 
ter, aiiil pouring mi as it is wanted to make the 
tlour ntix with tin* batter, soft water, niilk-wana, 
or milk, llcfore b< ginning this, scatter Ihe wit 
o\er ilie hi-ap, at the rale of half a pouud loabutU- 
tl of Jluur. When the whole is suflicieutl) niuiiti 
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knesd it veil. Th1« is & g;mml nnrt of the buai- 
nets; for, unlets the dnnj]fji Im» well w«)rke<1, llien; 
will bo little n)un<1 liimii^ of flour in thf l(i:ives; 
Mid heMflex the ori{;ii)»l b:(ttiM\ uhicli is In {^ivr 
rermeitttttinn tn the uhnle, will n(»t bo duly iiiixcil. 
It must he rolled over, presncd out, fobleil up, :ind 
pressed out nptin, until it be c.nm|dctoly mixed, 
And formed into « ^iff and tnugli dough. 

When the dou)2:b is mnde, it is to be formed into 
m lump in tlie middle of the trough, nnd, with r 
little arr flour thinly scattered over it, covered 
OTer B^ain to be kept wnrm nnd tn fennent; and 
■n this slate, if all be done rightly, it will not have 
to remain more than alioul 15 or '20 minutes. 

The oven should Im* lint by the time that the 
dmi|ch has remained in the lump about t20 minutes. 
Wh^n both are n^ady, take out the fire and wi{)e 
ttie oven elinn, and at nearly the same mom*Mit, 
lake the dnngh out upon the lid of tbi' baking 
trmigh, or somepn>piT place, cnl it up into pieci'S 
•lid make it up into loaven, kneading it again in 
Ihe^e separate parceU: Hhaking a litib* flour ov«;r 
fhc boanl, to prevent the flough adbt'ritig to it. 
The loaTt.*9 should be put into tin* ovirii as quivkly 
M possible after they an^ formed; when in, the 
•ven lid or diMir should be fastened up vci-y cIom<>- 
IT; and, if all be pmiK-rly managed, lo!k\i's, of 
whoM the size of fpiaitrrn loavfs, will be suflicient- 
?v bftkeil in about "2 hours. Ilut they uhuuIIv taki' 
Inwn the lid, and look at the bread, in order to see 
•ow it is going on. 

To ft^tf^ct adtdtiTation in bmul. 

Run iDto the rnmib of a loaf, one day old, the 
Made of a knite cnii^ider<d)ly beattMl; and if adul- 
Irrated with alum, il will sliow its uitwhoh'soinc 
•dhen-ftces on the surface: and it may be further 
detr«ted by the sni'dl. Hone-dust (»r plaster of 
Paris may bt* discovf n-il, by sjiriug the s<ift part 
of a Irjaf thin, and •toaking il in a large 4|Uaiitiiy 
of water in an earthrn vessi-I, placed over a slow 
firv liiree or tour hours. Then having poui*ed o(f 
th« vjiter and |iap, the obnoxious mutter will be 
foaud at the bottom. 

Tn f/ft'MCfft' houff'x from T^rmin, 

Rogpi, in particular, may n-adily be lieslroyed by 
ditaohing half a dntchm of corrosivt* sublimate in 
a quarter of an <Mince nf s|iint of s:tlis, mixing it 
«iih one f|nart of 8i>irit of turfR'iitine. Shake 
ttirse wrll logL'ther, (lip a brush in it, and wath 
iho«e plwces wht-rc bugs :u*e suppoM'd to rfMirt: 
this will n*movc tlii-m to a givaler certainty than 
any other luodu now pr.ictijted. 



mana(;kmk.vt or ijkks. 

T'* vnrk hfrff in '^fusn Ui't^n, 
To pfrrtluce th«- finest %ii gill boiii'>, uiihout the 
crui.-l pHHTtic** of di.-ntroying iIm-. bi-t-s, :iiid having 
the np|i«frtunit_> of si'i iiig tlirm at ibrir labtnirs, u ' 
df«uble*top;»ftl straw hi\t.' has JK-fii invniti-d bv Mr 
Joha Molton, ami is mi conMnicti-d a<) to support 
huT jclasM-a; which may be reiini\i-il uitli sidViy, 
and the In-i*s k«-pt «ariucr and more M'curc than . 
lit ar.y rrfhiT hiien. | 

llive a swurm in thi* lowrr part of tin' bivi* in - 
die usual wjty. The bwtnl at tli>' tii|i must li«' 
ki |4 clr»"c bv iMkiiig cart* to s<*curi- thi* opmingi; 
tkii i« doiKT b_\ tiiniitig the top bfMnl li\ uu aiis nf m 
tb*imb M-n.'w, vi that wln-n lint lii%i-d, iLi- Imlrs 
of b*4li tifiards »hail not c«HTe<ipohd, aiii| by thus ' 
Umiii); iIm* u|i|ier ho^nl, il will pn-vi ni (In* bcrii 
fnm pasiiiig throu^tli, while hiving. A I ni^bl, 
WiMf the biv^ into Ihr lice houNir, or ujn i«: it ii ; 
' to stand: in about t«o «l;iyi aiiir pi arr on ; 
e«, (whicliftliould U.- clean) u%i.r their n- ' 
bvc openings, mmI stop thrni itiumj with nior- : 



tar: after which, turn the boanl to admit the bees 
to asciMid for tin; purpose of working, cover the 
glassi-s uiib till" Mnall upjM-r hive, and ilo not biok 
at (luin fiM* a few days. IndiM-i). nothing will then 
bi- iiti'«-: :iiy, but to :i«»rt'rtain when lliey aiv filled, 
« hicli is known by tin* c.i-ll being sealed over, which 
may be «-xperted in about *J0 days after a swarm 
has beiMi hived. 

When the honey is to be taken, and all the 
glasses removed, it will be reipiisite first to turn 
the boanl if) excluile the bees; then with a thin 
knife loosen them from tl»e adapter; leavt* them 
thus for about an hour; then carry the glasses in- 
vert<'d a short distancj* from the biVtr into the shade; 
or raise the glasses with a small wedge, and what 
few bees remain will n*a<lily le.ave and ivtum to 
tl»eir original hive. This, if effected early in the 
season, will afl'^rd the opportunity of immediately 
repl.-icing the same, or another set ctf glasses to be 
again filled. 

Olisrrve, if wanted at any time to take only 
one or Ix^o of the gl:isst>s uilb honey, do not tm'n 
the board; as by vi di>ingtbe conilis aiv disunited, 
ami the hers tbcinselves will then empty tht; re- 
maining glassfS (aliboiigb afterwnrils iv^t'ill them, 
wliici) might oci-asion a loss of time in the? best 
pai*l of (be season fur working); to simplify which, 
onlv loosi-n hucli gbisses as aiv uisheti to lie re* 
nifived, uitba ibin knife, set them on a divider, 
and H'plaee otln-rs in their stead. I'he middle of 
a fine day is tin- best time to ivmove glasu^s. 

It will nfit be advisable to take any hoiiej from 
the hi\i- after the end of July, as the n'maining 
part uf the seiison might nut prove favourable to 
their giiliiering enough for their winter BUp|>ort; 
therefore, it will l>e neceismy, al>oiit this time, or 
early in .-Vugiist, to reiiioxe all the glasses and turn 
the Ixiard, to fiiiail\ sliul them up. 

Tbos4' glassis, only partly fillet! with combs, 
vboulil be carefiilly s«-t :isi(|e, to be pbiced on again 
(lie fiilloying April; if, lionuver, the stock will 
reipiinr teeding, leave one or iiifH'e of the glasses 
with honey for that ptirpnse, which is by far tlte 
best mode. 

Tliiis iniieh for the swarm which is left till the 
following April — the time to commence ngaiii 
working the glasses, a^ bites are now full of combs 
and briMxl, sliould the sejison pro\e favourable. 
Work the glas«i-s twice or inori>, uiiil eijual success 
will attend evrry subv i|iient corn-spondiiig year; 
but the fii-^t siitsiiii 11 suiu'in cannot be t \{M*cted to 
fill the i;l:is!ii'S more tbiiiionci-, which will pnMhire 
H pouii(1% of the liiiesi bniiey.— This niethiNl of 
m-'iiiageiiiiiit uill not [tn\ei)tthe bees from swurm- 
ing.^ 

Til'* liont'\ thus olitulned, being fresh from t lie 
hive, uill I" of tin- linesv ipialit^ , pun-, |>eriectly 

fii-e fiiiiii the )onng bi il, nt ii'iiiai'kably fine 

fiagiai.ci', eb-ar in eol<iiii, ami very far suiM'rtnr to 
any pPHliiced t'rtiin coinni'in bixrs; it may also be 
!:ikeii at pli usui'i- widi'Hit iiiimy to the iM'es— es|ie<- 
ei:«llv uitli<»ui biiti<; ob|i;;i d (•» resort at aiiv lime 
(o tb<- ]i:iiiiliil ami evt ciMbb' pi<<«-( s« ot smotheriiig 
llieH«- iiiilnsliious ami \iilu:d)|i' in*i I'ts. 
T't \t"-yk' htt'f i'l st],:\i' fiiit-n. 

The diMibb> eiiti.ige str:i«% line «ill answer many 
purpo-^iK 111 ibe kei ping nt Im-i-«<, :is either a glaiis 
<ir a Miiitll Nti"iM bite iii:i\ \f uorki-d on the top of 
It, ujiirli gi\i<t It an :ti1\.ini.ige o\er tin* conuiiou 
hi\e, ;dib>Mi;:li ilo- iieib-nl ot management is sim- 
ple, and (be price «:i*y, 

I'rep.in- tins hi vr |iii a hu:u'in by spreailing mnr- 
tMr roiititl (lie cnomi of it, lo ciirr% the ailapter 10 
^up|Hirt H ^l:ios or siiiiill siiiivi hivi', hh il iiiM> he 
workctl with eillier. llive lliir sw:tnii as usual« 
taking ciis- to M'cvivt. \\\v. i^y* uxwf.^ >\\«* \mV\ ^i^-vec 
i-euio\iii:; U Xo Us UkykYAnwU-vX \\\>kv, Vcv ^'»« vfc«a:\ 
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woriE for ten dajt; then detp the opening tt top, 
and afRi on either a gUst or a •mall itraw hive^ 
the heet will then atoend for working. Stop the 
upper hive round with mortar to the adapter, and 
darken it -^rith a common hirei in the coarse of 
Aom fifteen to twenty da^i examine it, and if full, 
take the honey m here directed: — mm a knife or 
wire between the adapter and small hire to sepa- 
rate the combs; after which remove the small hive 
of honey on a divider (a brass plate about twelve 
inches souare); it will then be immediately neces- 
sary to place a small hive on the adapter, or stop 
the opening till another hive is to be worked. 
Cany the small hive now on the divider a short dis- 
tance away, or rather into a darkened room; inveK 
it, and place over it a small emptv hive of the same 
size; keep them steady, and, by tapping round 
the bottom hive, the bees, in a few miitutes, will 
ascend to the hive above; carry them to within 
about two yards of their ori^nal stock, shake them 
out, and tliey will enter M|;ain as usual. 
7*0 -work hee9 ui a box hive. 

This elegant box hive consists of three divisions, 
and is so ingeniously consti'ucted, that the finest 
honey may be taken without destroying the bees; 
work a glass hive on the top, and inspect the whole 
of tlieir curious and interesting labours without 
disturbing them. 

When a swarm is placed in this hive, shut the 
slider of the adapter; tie a small cord round to se- 
eore the parts; hive the swarm in the usual man- 
ner; at night bring it into the bee-house, or place 
appointed; open the entrance at bottom and remove 
the eord; if a glass hive is worked on the top, 

Slace it on the same evening, stop it round, then 
raw back the slider to clear the grate, leave it a 
few minutes, and the bees will ascend for working. 
Then raise the two upper divisions to be able to 
remove the bottom division, and by the comprcs- 
aion the bees are obliged to work in the glass hive, 
which should be darkened with its proper cover, 
and left for a few days without being looked at; it 
will be necessary to replace tlie unemployed divi- 
sion at the bottom four or five days previous to the 
removal of the glass of honey: in removing which 
shut the slider and leave it in this state for one 
hour; then follow thoite plain directions laid down 
for the removal of glass hives. 

If more honey is wanted from this hive than the 
glass affords, examine the divisions early in Sep- 
tember; if the three are full, viz. the two upper 
hives of honey and the bottom of combs; and not 
otherwise, pnuseed to remove the fillets of the top 
division, and pass the brass divider between those 
pMts, where it diould rcmiiin for an hour; then 
raise the division with a wedge, and draw back the 
alider of the adapter to let the bees out, and when 
dear, which will be in a few minutes, remove this 
division and place the adapter to the next division, 
and by withdrawing the divider it will fit close 
down; when the combs of honey are taken out 
from this division, it should be replaced at the bot^ 
tom; consequently, every year, or once in two 
years, gives them, as it were, a fresh division, or 
part of a hive to rebuild in, which keeps the bees 
constantly at work, and the coiubs in a good slate 
of preservation. 

To work beet in ti hexagwi box hive and §trttw 

hfve. 
This box hive is admirably constructed with sli- 
der and grating, having large glass windows, and 
mppoling a glass hive on the top, tliat, when well 
■applied with bees, it affonls the pleasing op|MMlu- 
ni^ oC viewing tlie pro^ss of tnetr labours, and 
oliiMtt a ftry interesting and beautiful appaar- 



Tohite a iwarm. It It onlr neeeMary to 

slider over the gratinr, and then p roee e d aikdbn 
directed. (When a glan hive is to be VQiktd, fel- 
low the instruetiont given with the anperiorboi 
hive.) This hive is the beat ealenlated towk 
bees from other hivea, espeeially when thOTveii 
a state of decay, particularlj the eommon mve— it 
is effected merely by withdrawing the ilidcr clor 
of the grate, and placing the common hive svcril 
in the evening, taking care to itop the entnaeeof 
the former with mortar. The heet will of cowm 
then enter at bottom, and when tbey have worked tke 
bottom hive nearly full, which la aaeertainol kr 
means of the windows, carefiilly lift them iip,iBa 
place under them another hexajgon hive; eon» 
qucntly, this colony consists of three hives, and it 
will not be safe to remove the upper hive, oalm 
the bees have worked combs into the botioa hiie, 
which, if efTeeted at the end of the anaon, tk 
common hive may be safely taken with its cooleata 
Th -work beet in the cofmnor Atve. 

This hive being in such general ase in this eon- 
try for many years, requires hot little obserradoa, 
except on some essential points; which, to benefit 
the cultivator, ought to be attended to. First, esri 
should be taken to have the hive made of eksa 
and good straw, and mannfaetui«d of a ■dtsble 
thickness. Some hives are so thin and loose, ss 
to require many days of the most valuable tine of 
the swarm to render the hive fit for their use. 

Secondly, a hive should be ehoaen in pronoftioa 
to the size of the swarm; and when a good hive ii 
obtained, and a swarm placed in it, which sboold 
fill it to within a rim or two of the bottom, shel- 
ter it from cold winds and rain; tor, if once the 
wet penetrates a hive, it affects the combs, and the 
bees, eetting a distaste for their home, will work 
verjT slowly, and often desert it altogether; wher^ 
as, if tlury have a hive to their liking, leave them 
unmolested, and they will soon furnish it with 
combs and honey. It is not material in what s>> 
pect the stock stands, providetl the sun shines oa 
the hive once in the course of the day. Well peo> 
pled hives, kept dry, will thrive in most situatiooii 

One of those filial accidents to which this hiveii 
subject, occurs, througli covering it with a hackle or 
turf, bv which their great enemy, the mouee, j* 
enticed, who will make a nest on the top, and dti- 
mately eat its way througli the crown of the hive, 
and destroy both combs and bees. 

About August the robbing commences by beei 
and wasps, which is but little regarded; an im- 
portant benefit will be derived bv destroying the 
aueen wasp, seen about April, which is the mo- 
ler of thousands; much therefore depends on the 
preservation of those hives whi(^ ate to stand the 
winter. To protect them, a]>ply the guard invent- 
ed by Mr Espinasse, which is calculated to prove 
highly beneficial in its effects. 

In September, attention sliould be directed to 
weigh the stocks; none of those of less than from 
15 to 90 lbs. in weight can safely be relied oato 
stand the winter, without feeding; and stop all 
hives down to the board with mortar. 
To etttAtiah an apiary. 

The best time to establish an apiary is abont 
Febmai^, as the stocks ha\ e passed throu^ the 
winter in safety — the combs are then emfity of 
brood, light of honev, and the removal safe and 
easv. Stocks should be selected by a competent 
jinlge, as the weight alone cannot always be rv- 
lied on; but such as weigh 12 lbs. and upwards — 
the number of bees must also be observed, and 
that they are well combed to near the bMton— 
these may be safely chosen. 

When they are brought home, set them in (ht 
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fe.bdngptttlealarlyoarefol to keep them 
he Beit dij, pUiter the hWe to the hoard, 
■B entranee the lice of the little finger. 
I jeaioa htt puied, pnrehmse the first and 
'arms; for late ones or oasts are not worth 
, ftnlest two or three have been united. 
tBove stoeks, the evening is the best time; 
5 should be raised bj wedges some hours 
I, onleM the floor be also moveable with 
^— otherwise, many bees will remain on 
* at the time, and prove very troublesome. 
!• the door is moveable, plaster the hi%'e 
irtar to the board; pin a eunt pierced with 
lore the entranee, securing the hive to the 
rmlj; in this way it would travel any dis- 

DS purchased should be brought home the 
reaiog; for if delayed for a day or two, 
rill be worked, and subject to be broken in 

7V ctiUivaie bee-Jhwert. 
ire most fond of thow places where their 
: flowers are to be found; therefore bee- 

should encourage the growth of such 
ind flowers as are known to supply honey 

ia the greatest abundance; in most silua- 
es do not flv far for food, generally not 
lao half a nsile; they may be observed to 
'ith great precipitation to the hive when 
I storm approaches. The following are the 
rourfchle for pastiu*age, and those which 
early are the most desirable: 

hrvbt, Uc. Ftowert. 

or the gray wil* Mignonette. 

Lemon thyme. 
rr. Garden and wild thyme. 

Borag«*. 

Winter savory. 

Hvssop. 
other »fu6tard. "^ ^^^„ 

Cabbage. f ^ 

White clover. J •*^*°' 
Scarlet and otfier beans 
when in bloom. 



f-tree. 

rry. 

and all 
rees. 
sea. 



mette. borage, and lemon thyme are the 
1, as they continue very long in bloom, and 
e finest honey. Rosemary is also a great 
r, but seldom supiJies mucti honey in this 

unless the weatlier proves very hot and 
a it is in blossom, yet it is worth oultivat- 
scially in a southern as|)ect, being one of 
sipal aromatic plants from which the bees 
eighbourhooil of Narbonne collect their 
vhich ia esteemed the finest in Europe, 
r beans, while clover, and buck wheat, are 
benefit. Kivrrs or streams of water are 
r beneficial, as bees make use of a great 
rater. 

To rw€irm bees. 
ling depends on the increase of bees, and 
being ready to lead thenL l*heir breed- 
cis sr>oner nr later, according to the for- 
I of the sfiring, the fniitfuTness of the 
nd flie populoiisness of the hive. When 
rv in fiihtia <ir pellets on their thighs, it 
ifwy have comiuenced breeding, which 
as cariv as February, and not finish till 

and •hrn llieir numbers are much in- 
thry show tmlicaliiMis of swarming, by 
Blenng in great quantities below the rest- 
J. Tbey never rise but on a fine day, and 
■a will arttle, and for aomc cause return 
loA« prohahly for want of a queen being 
m. Some hiwa will cast three tiroes, but 
•i^ twiee. I'he aeeonU caM OMy b« ci 



peeted within three or four dart, and never later 
than ten days after the first Should a stock over- 
swarm itself it will peri&h, unless strengtiiened; 
this may be ascertained by observing the quantity 
of bees afterwards seen to enter. It is necessary 
t in the swarming season, from April to July, |»arti- 
I ciilarly in May and June, to observe the hives on 
; a fine day; in general the bees issue forth about 
noon — from 9 to 2 o'clock, or about 3 in the after- 



noon. 



To fuve beet. 
Bee keepers should luive spare hives by thcro, 
prq>artrd to hive the bees as soon as thev are set- 
tled: for should the son shine hot u|>on tde swarm 
it may take another flight, and may posvMy be lost 
entirely. The munncr of hiving tliem must be 
regulated by the nutnre of the pIactt<on which they 
settle. The custom of prvitarine hives varies; a 
clean new hive only requires the loose straw to be 
I nibbetl ofl" with a doth: if any dressi'ng be used, 
' fennel dipped in ale and sugar'will best answer the 

{>iirpose. liave n*H<ly a cloth whereon to place the 
live, and a wedge to niise it: if the swarm should 
settle on a branch, shake the best |>art of it into 
the hive, place it on the cloth on the ground, and 
; continue to disturb the swarm where it settled, and 
the hive being left un<lemeath, they will all-in; 
or cut the branch off, and gently place it in the 
hive. Should the bees settle on the ground, place 
the hive over them; and though bees are not apt to 
sting at this time, the hiving should be performed 
quietly. Avoid talking and breathing on them, 
and it any of them are crushed, they will resent 
it; therefore, to prevent accident, invariably use 
the bee-dress, which will give confidence. All 
swarms are to be shelteriHl and left near to where 
they settle till the evening; thence to be removed 
very gently to the np|K>inti'd place. 

7V UTute neamu, and reinforce tiockt. 
It is essential when there are weak swarms of 
beei, tliat they should be strengthened. 'I'he idea, 
so prevalenc, uf the greatest number of hives pro- 
ducing the most honey and wax, is erroneous; for 
great part of the U'es are necessarily employed in 
reanng the yo«ing, and ilieref ire ?ne number of 
those who are occupied in collecting honey is not 
near so great as has been imagined; for every 
I swarm, the lea^t as well as the greatest, ia pro 
I vided witli a queen, equal in fecundity to the queen 
of the larger stock, and as the brood she brings 
cootiniudly demands the labtHir and attendance oif 
! nearly half the bees, this circumstance renders the 
. other moiety, from the smallness of tlieir number, 
unable to accumulate a large quantity of honey in 
' the sliort time it moiily abounds, and therefore 
honey cannot be obtaiinrd in glass hives or other* 
i wiir, but from a strongly-|>eopled hive. 

Hive the swarms or casts in the usual way, and 
at about 8 o'clock the same evening spread a doth 
on the ground, near to tlie hive n (|uired to be re- 
inforced; bring the new swarm, and strike it down 
, ratlier hsrd, flat on the gnmnd. I'he bees will 
' Uicn fall in a cluster; quickly plac<; over them the 
' stock to be reinfui-e«il; in ten minutes they will 
liave united and bi-oomr as o%v& family, to be remov- 
ed the same evening to its funm*r sftuatiun. 

Or, each cast or swarm may be hived ae|i«ratrly. 
In the evening, turn the eniwn of tlie hive into a 
|iail, and set the i>tlier hive exactly over it; in the 
morning, the bees from the bottom hive will have 
ascended. 

l*he system of ui J ting, so very important, is hot 

little praetised, and luu been overlooked by nwiy 

cultivators; but it is absolutely iieeeasary to have 

the hives well peopled and completely sheltered 

i y from wet, which aiv the prineipal and main oMecCt 

- n to bn ptrtianiariy attesMJUd ta \% ^bit wi^ « Wi^ 
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keeping; and the Rdviintaget of uniting svnrms 
will be found particularly beneficial in working 
the glasses with tlie ncwlj invented double-topped 
hives. 

To feed bees. 

With the aid of feeding it is perfectly easy to 
bring any hive of bees through tiie winter; but to 
ensure the success of a ver}' liglit stock, it is es- 
sential to keep it alio ver}' warm and dry. Feed- 
ing is absolutely necessary when more honey has 
been taken tlian the hive can affortl, by means of 
small hives or glasses. Such stocks as are intend- 
f*d to he kept through the winter should weigh CO 
pounds or upwards, at the end of September; but 
oasts and *ate swarms sehlom attain this weight, 
unless two or more sliould have been united. The 
composition for feeding consists of moist sugar and 
new beer, the proportion of one pound of sugar to 
a pint of beer, simmered to the consistency of 
treacle: to be inserted into tlie hives, by means of 
•nudl troughs, at night, and removed the next 
morning early. Should a hive be very poor and 
weak, it is better to feed in larger quantities each 
time. 

Another method. 

Have a thick wooden hoop about six inches deep, 
to set upon the board wlien the hive is taken up, 
and set honey-combs, with the natural honey m 
them, or filltMi with sugar a little moistened, and 
aet the hive upon it. A piece of an old hive will 
make a good iioop. Old empty comlis should be 
carefully kept covered up with a piece of thin linen 
or muslin, m a rer}* clean place for feeding the 
bees. Weak hives should be removed at a dis- 
tance from the rest, when they must be fed; if 
near, the strong will rob them. ' Remove them in 
the following manner:— <take ap the board with 
tlie hive, tie a cloth firm over it, and with a hand- 
barrow, carry it gently between two where it is in- 
tended to be placed. Troughs of pitliy woo<I, fil- 
led with moistened sugar or honey, and tlirust in 
at the aperture of the hive, is a good method of 
feeding. Be sure when raising a hive from the 
board, to fix it down agnin with plaster lime. 

Be not hasty in concluding a hive is<Iead though 
the bees seem inactive. Expose tliem at mid-day, 
turned upon a white sheet, where the sun is most 
powerful, for half an hour; then house them in a 
warm place, where neither noise, bad smells, nor 
light can annoy them. 

If wanted to ptirchase a hive, defer it till May. 
Set careful ])ersons to watcli at several stidls that 
tliey may reckon, by waleh time, every loaded bee 
that comes in for 10 or 15 minutes. Tiiat which 
has most labourers should be the choice. All the 
refuse honey, after draining the best in jars, should 
be kept in a clean place for feeding the bees. 
Improved macluiie for feetiinff beeit. 

Prepare a board a lillle'lai-ger than t!»e bottom 
of the hive, in the centre of which make an oi>cn- 
ing about 10 inches diameter; then form a frame 
of half inch deal, to consist of four sides, each 
about twelve inches by three inclies; make the an- 
gles firm with small wooden blocks, to which affix 
the before-mentioned board. A door should tiien 
be made in a side of the fnime, sufilcienily large 
to admit a deep plate, or small dish, to contain the 
food. By the use of this machine, the bcc3 are 
fed quietly, and protected from the cold weatlier 
and the intrusion of otlier bees. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to ob«ene further, tliat the door of the 
machine should face such part of the bee-house as 
best suits convenience. The dish of food to be 
placed under should be covered with a piece of 
thick papier the size of the plate or dish, pierced 
in holcB, (hrougn which the bees will feed; and a 
qiMMtitltj of ttboti pieces of straw also put into 



the dish will prevent the bees from danbingChen* 
selres. They should be fed at nieht, and Uie didi 
only taken away early on the following, moraine; 
to do this, the face and hands should be eovei«. 
The autumn and early part of the apring are timrt 
proper to examine if any hives require feedia^ 
but always commence be'fore the stock is in abso- 
lute want of food, otherwise the bees will be » 
poor and weak as to be unable to come down. 
To manage honey. 
To judge of the best honey, it should beof i 
bright pale colour, thick, and a little aromitic; 
To obtain it from the combs in its pure state, it 
must be left to ran from them without pressing. 
The colour shows whether it is fine or inferior. 
If wanted to press some in the comb, choose tbe 
fairest and such as have not been broken: wnp 
each comb in white paper, such aa lines tlie blue 
cover of loaf su^r. Set it edgeways as it stood 
in the hive, and it may be preserved miuiy moothL 
The combs meant to' be drained, must' be cut io 
slices. Lay them on a hair-search, aopporled by 
a rack over 'the jar, in which the boner is to remain; 
for the less it is stirred after draining, It kee[M die 
better. Fill the jar to the brim, aa a little sevin 
must be taken off when it has settled. A bladder, 
well washed in lukewarm water, ought to be laid 
over the double fold of white paper with which it 
is covered. 

To take the lu>ney withoitt dettrojAng the beet. 
The followinj^ easv method of UikinK the honey 
without destJ'oying the bees, is generally praetiied 
in France. In the dusk of the evening, when the 
bees are quietly lodged, approach the hire, and 
turn it gently over. Having steadily placed it in 
a small pit, previously dug to receive it, with its 
bottom up'wanls, cover it with a clean new hive, 
which has been properly prepared, witli a few 
sticks across the inside of it, and rubbed with aro- 
matic herbs. Having carefully adjusted the mouth 
of each hive to the other, so th:it no aperture re- 
mains Ik'twecn them, take a small stick, and beat 
gently round the sides of the lower hive for about 
ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, in whicfi 
time the bi'es will leave their cells in the lower 
hive, asecnd, and adhere to the u^)pcr one. Then 
gently lift the new hive, with all its little tenants, 
and place it on th^ sttmd from which the other 
hive was taken. Tliis should be done some time 
in the week preceding midsummer tlay, that the 
bees may have time, before the summer flowers 
aiv faded, to lav in a new stock of honey, which 
they will not fail to do fur tlieir subsistence' through 
winter. 

To manaq-e bees generalltf. 
The best situation for bees is to tfie north, with 
a range of hills wooded on the summit, and toward 
the base, enriched with heather, skirted to the 
east with a stn-am from the rocks. To confine 
this rivulet, tlie bet^master should sow the saudy 
beech with the seed of furze, ami cover it widi a 
light surface of earth. The furze would soon 
vegetate; and blooming, in the course of three 
ywirs, overlay his laliour, by providing the bees 
with ^wslure on soil otiierwise i)an'eii, and the inar- 
j;in oi the brook would gradually rise to reslraia 
its encroachment on fertile l:uids. Suppose a while 
clover field to the south of the hilia, and south 
from the Held a lai-gc garden, wtUTe hardy winter 
^•eens have been allowed to flower, as early food 
tor the bees. White mustard should also be sown 
very early in patches near tlie hive; but not nearer 
than one yard. A few dwaif flowers may come 
within two feet, but tall crown ones would assist 
insects to get ui>. To the west, it would be de- 
sirable to have a shrubber}', a wood, a broomy 
common, or Ueatlier moor. 
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stations for the liives must be six yards 
% and iii'vcr nearer than three yards. I'he 
III wliioh thoy arc placed onj^ht to be of one 
tr, if joined, the under side of the joining 
be lined with a thinner boanl fixed closely 
<K)den piiis. The cd[;es of this rounded 
d sh'»uld project four inches all n>und from 
c. IMace it on three wooden pillars sixteen 
loufr, ten Inches above the ground, but six 
of its length should be firndy thrust into 
!h, in xdl its length to be sixteen inches, 
liar in front should be an inch shorter than 
er two, and the three pillars should be with- 
ve or fourteen inches of the outer edffi of 
nl, to exclude rats and mice. For the same 
no tull-ji^owiug; plant, no wall, nor any 
for ascent should t>e withm three or four 
the hive. In fnie weather, the ontnince to 
c must be four inches long, and an incli aii<l 
n d«'|i(h. 

e bfj;inniiip; of the fine season, when tlie 
in {;et fiHKl, or have stori'S reuiaininj;, the 
iti'r has notiiiu^ to do but to keep the 
alioul llie hi VL-s clear from ueed^, and litMn 
jr nii^lit enable verniiu to climb there. 

I thri^iii}; stock iiiclinesvein' soon to swarm, 
es mu»t be fn'ipicntly looked after, from 
ri the morning; till five in the afternoon, 
mptoms are );enerally thus: The little city 
rowdcd Mith inhalitt:tnts. — They are con- 
in luniion during the day; and al\er work- 
er they make loud noises. The drones may 

flyin;; about in the heat of thi: d;iy, and the 
; bt*e>) );«> with a reeling motion and busy 
When till- bees come tvgtdarly out of the 
I'l no noise, no interi'uplion incommode 
Hit it" thi'V tl\ looK, »» if thiv were unsrt- 
me tii.klin'.; nniM- or tbe loud n'piirl of a 

II m.iki* the lujiitivcj* njiuir to tbe ntvu'i si 
>i. If Ihcif is Hii empty iii\<> with eiimbs 
le bruit'} in it, llicy uill readily ;;o there. 
« bile is used, rt'im'mberto buiootlt it well 
Hii'l sin;;:i- i>tr bxiM.* straws. I'lrpeiidicu- 
is "iltoiild iiiver be ennil'»ye«l, i-'tiur tniat 
ii i-ipi.il ditUtiiCi-s will support the cumht. 
e.t d(i \ery wi II for hid* .twarnis tliat are 
f pnsi r*i d llirou^!i the winii-r; but l»i»x 
n* bt si titr tbi'iii, us the bt-ri work fiDti-it 

riiiv ;iv not, however, lit for bei«ig kepi 

I lliV l-iit'i M.-;iS->ll<i. 

In: ulisi rved I but ;;ivat haste in forcin>; a 
iiitt lli«* lii>e UiiiV di^|K-rse tli<'ni. (iive 
i«»e I" Mill'- uiiilisturbcil, til iuv;li keep a 
\i- on lliiir nii}iion->: l>iil Hli«'iie\i-r ihrv 

« ■ 

i.tk» :i i*l<i.iti-i\ lose no time in phii-in^ tbe 
er lliiMii. If thr SMiu'iu ivii on huv iliniir 

1 -le hi iM^iiil to till* ground, 'prt ad a clean 
•th: l.tv Imo stii-ks Oil il, tvko iV«-t asunder; 

>i<j>!,\ , I'll M liu-b ilic sMurm h^iw fi\i d, gcnt- 

•■ fiiik^: ro\i-nn^ it uilli tlii* lii««r li_\ a 

t!)- b'-ct ;•• rti-pti:dt-; and tnkiiig ctn* lliat 

■ 1 t I till- lii\>- ri-<»t upiiii the btickn. (Jo\er 

i .ill Midi a cl(»lti: tor the &un luiglit allure 

> I'l I I'L - jt^.iiii. \Vlii-n llii'y have gone into 

, i-i> r il mill ill ov^n bo:inl, and carry it 

tv I I il-> st.tii.in. Mt'CH are a;>t t.j k-a\e 

II- • \i ii .i!ti r tliev bri;iii to uork, bo tlii-y 

k.iIlIi il nil t vi ning, :>iid '.brongbout llic 

il '\ . Will III \cr (lit V art- "ore to ii main, 

ii\i- I I i!i tmard ui'.lia liltlc lime riiiiiid 

-i; anil c-roMii it willi grtcn Suds to keip 

great lir.tl nr rain. 

IMC ili^iil* » into tui) suarm^, it in a sign 
il sw^rm lia« a i|iicen. I'lit t-.icli intu ubl 
r biiiri; but thi-y H\u*l be kept M'p.irad*. 
lUrr of bcck mIhmiI I In* size ol a sut:ill plmii 
tciKeUK-r, lUc i|ik:cii willgcnviiill) be luunJ 



there. Separate them, and with a drinking glass 
turned down, you may seize the queen. Put tier, 
and a scoiv or t\io of her subjects into a box full 
of h<iles, large enough to admit air, and yet not to 
nllou the bees to escape. Feed her wi'ih honey 
combs, and keep her in reserve In ease of the 
ileatli of a tpieen in fine of the hives. WHien a 
hive ceases (o work, it is a sure sign the (pn*en is 
no moix'. Then the lM*e-master may wait an hour 
and not see a loaded bee enttrr the habitation. Ilut 
if the spartr i^ueeii be taken late in the evening, 
wetting her wings to pivvent her escape, and in- 
troduce her to the desponding society, they will 
receive her gladly, ami begin to work. ' 

If a hive lights among themselves, be assured 
there aiv. two queens: and they will destroy each 
other, if one is not taken away to ketq». 

\\ li(*ii bees are to swarm a second, or more 
times, they <Io not come out in clusters; but they 
make a sound called bellings, which may be licHnf; 
ceasing for a little, and renewed again and again. 
If theie are diU'erent tones, it is certain there are 
several yoiing qneeiis in the hive. It is only bj 
putting the e:ir clubu to il, that the sound can '>e 
lieard disiineily. 

To her/} Iitrcfi* hh^en f>ir winter. 

They must not be mure tliiiu three years old, 
and well stocked uilli bees. A hive for preserving 
should ueigh li*om lliiiiy to forty pounds. I'lace 
them in October wbuiv they are to ivmain, observ* 
ing the usual precaulions :ig:iiiist vermin, or winds; 
and giving them if possible a distanci; of six or 
eight yanis asunder, that tliey m:iy not rob each 
other. Set the hive at'ler sun-set. Plaster the 
edge firnily rouinl witli plasUT lime, all except 
the entrance. Fit a pieetr of harti womi to the 
aperl'ire; cut two li'ile^ a i|uurter of an inch siiujirti, 
and fix tbe boanl ui a tlnur nitli plaster liaie. 
<Jo\er the bile \i illi di-.iun stmw tied logctliurat 
the top; ami li\ it with ^tiiiw ropes aniund. Cufc 
the straw a «|nar(er of an ineb below tbe boanl, 
tor a few leiii;llis iiiiy eondncl vei'iuin into the tur- 
pid C'liiiniuuily. Once in f lur or fi\e weeks r.tise 
tin- lii\e froin the buari! alter sun-si-t. Scrape tlic 
board il'-.-m, and bruoli away di.-.til bees. OI)S(.-rve 
when liirning tin-m up if (lu-y iii.ive their wiiigk; 
it not,bi-ing ihetii int.) a Maniur si(uatioii,five fiMiil 
iiiiis'-, and tbe li^b* «\rl(iili-it. Keep them there 
till till- e.\U*eiiii- ligiiur of tin* heukoii is past, mihI 
lb' n return iIk-ui to tliiir old siluutiun atlcr sufw 
set. 

Stin-^bine in snow i^ d<'->triictive to bees if they 
gel out. Put a [d.i'iiing uf tvii^s across tbe holes 
to gi\e air, and yet eoniine iJi.' iiiiiia(e«. Ni*\er 
eontine (lii:in iitoii' than eight or leu da>s, and rx- 
ct pt III siioH in the siin-liifn', the.ir own H;igaciiy 
will direct Hlieii it is s:ife to go ouL It in abKiH- 
luti l\ heeesviry fur t!ieir lieallJi, In ha^e leave fur 
going in aiitl out in l>ib-iMbl\ nnld weather. 
J u i.uiiurrf bfv-hiv,:t 'tf»^lr I hoi It-tf'n CQiiMtrmAiitn, 

Tbe biitiom part ia an i>clati;;iil,ir bee box, made 
of deal il. ur'I>, aiKMil an invli in thickness, tlic 
over of wiiuh is i xtiiii.dlv 17 iiiehes in diameter, 
bui internally only l.'i ineiies, and its height 10. 
In tbe middle ol the cover it\' this octangular Imix 
is a hole, ubich ma_\ beojH'iied or shut at pleasure 
by mi-auN (•! a bliibi'. In tuie of tbe paunels \% a 
pane ol gl.tt-t, coxei'ed with a ttooilen door. '1 htr 
i-ii> ranee al I lie liollmn ol the box is about three 
ami a h.dt iiiebek biti.nl, ami hall' an iiieti high. 
1 wo slips ol thai, ab'itii h.ilf all inch MpLiiv cruM 
i-acb oiiii-r in the i-triitix- ot tbe bux, anti hiv fasten- 
etl III the p.iiiii.-l by iiKaiis of small scivwi: to 
iheie blips the bees lastm their combs, lii this 
oel4iiguiur box, ihe bees uiv hiteil, after sw arming 
ill tbe usual liiaiuiLr, and llun MitlVi-viilu«\W»5A'«Mi% 
till the) W\c WvVv VWw CA)U\\k», WkA VSitf:.^ 
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with honey; which miT he known hy opening the 
door, ind riewing their works through the glass 

Knc, or bv the weight of the hive. When the 
e-roaster' finds his laborious insects have filled 
their habit:ition, he is to place a common bee-hive 
of straw, made cither flat on the top, or in the 
common form, on the ocungular box, anddrawine 
out the slider, a communication will be opened 
between the box and the straw hive; in consequence 
of which the bees will fill this hive also with the 
product of their labours. 

When the straw4iive is well filled, the slider 
naj be pushed in, and the hive taken away, and 
another placed in its room, with the slider drawn 
out This new hive will also be filled in the same 

manner. 

Mr Thorley assured the Society of Arts, that 
he had taken three successive hives, filled with 
honey and wax, from a single hive during the same 
summer; and that the food still remaining in the 
octangular box, was sufficieut for the support of 
the bees during the winter. He says, that if this 
method was pursuetl in every part of the kingdom, 
instead of the cruel method of destroying these 
useful insects, he is persuaded, from lone exi>eri- 
ence, that wax woultl be collected in such plenty, 
that candles made with it might be sold as cheap 
as those of tallow are sold at present 

Mr Thorley has also added another part to his 
bee-hive, consisting of a glass reservoir, 18 inches 
high, 8 inches in diami'ter at the bottom, and in 
the greatest part 13; this receiver has a hole at the 
top, about one inch in diameter, thrnngli wliich a 
square piece of deal is extended nearly to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, having two cross bars, to which 
the bees fasten their combs. Into the other end 
of this square piece is screwed a piece of brass, 
which serves as a han<lle to the receiver or glass 
hive. When the bees have filled their straw hive, 
which must have a hole in the centre, covered with 
a pifce of tin, Mr Thorley places the glass re- 
ceiver upon the top of the straw hive, and dniws 
out the piece 4( tin. The bii>s, now finding their 
habitation eiilargfd, pursue their labours with such 
alacrity, that they fill their glass hive likewise with 
their stores, the whole progress of their works. 
It willy however, be necc8s»ry to cover the glass 
with an empty hive of straw, or at least with a 
cloth, lest too much light prcvi'iit their working. 
In this way Mr Thorley, in a good season, has had 
a glass hive filled in iliirty days, containing 38 
pounds of fine hoiiuy. When tlie glass is com- 

Elvtely filled, slide a tin plate between the hive or 
ox, so as to cover the passage, and in half an hour 
the glass may be taken away with safety. The 
few bees that remain will readily go to their coin- 
jianions. 

Mr Thorley has added a glass window to his 
straw hives, in onler to obM-rve the progress of the 
bees; and this oonti*ivance is useful, es|>ecially if 
one hive is to be removed whilst the season con- 
tinues favourable for their collecting of honey; for, 
when the combs mv filled with honey, the cells are 
sealed up, and the \tws forsake them, and reside 
mostly in the hives in which their works are chiefly 
carried on. OI)s*'rving also, tluit the bees weiv 
apt to extend their coinhs thro«igh the pass:)gt>of* 
communication into the upper hive, which render- 
ed it iieces)»;tr}' to divide the comb, when tlie u(>- 
por hive was taken away, he puts in the iNissage a 
wire screen for netting, the meshes of which are 
large enough for a loaded bee to pass easily Uirough 
them; and thus he prevents the junction of the 



eomba from one boi to theodier, md eoaieqiQeDdv 
obviates the neeeasity of eattii^ them, and of 
•pilling some hooey, which mnning down amoag 
a crowd of beet, incommoded Uiem much. 
7b managre beet •n Mr CobbeH*9 pian. 
The best hives are those made of clean, uubliftit- 
ed rye-straw. A swarm should always be put into 
a new hive, and the sticks abould be new tlait sre 
put into the hive for the bees to work on; for, if 
the hive be old, it is not so wholesome; and s tlMW- 
und to one but it oontains the embrvos of noikB 
and other insects iniurious to bees. Over the Use 
itself there should be a cap of tlMteh, madeakv 
of dean rye-straw ; and it should not ooly be ae* 
when first put on the hive, but a new ooe diouU bt 
made to supply the place of the former ooe eveiy 
three or four months; for, when the straw hitpM 
to get rotten, as it soon 4oes, insects breed in it, 
its smell is bad, and its effi^t on the bees is dsa- 
gerous. * 

The hives should be placed on a beneb, the Im 
of which mice and rats oannot ereep op. Tia 
round the legs is best But even this will not keep 
down ants, which are mortal enemies of bees* Ts 
keep them awav, if they infest the hive, take s 
green stick anci twist it round in the shape of s 
ring, to lav on the pound, round the leg of Ike 
bench, and at a few inches from it; and eover thii 
stick with tar. This will keep away the anls. 

liesides the hive and its cap, there ahoold be s 
sort of shed, with top, back, and ends, to give ad- 
ditional protection in winter; thoujgh, in summer, 
hives may be kept too hot, and, in that ease, the 
bees become sickly, and the jirodaee light Ths 
situation of the hijre is to face the aooih-east; or, 
at any rate, to be sheltered firom the north and ths 
west. ~From the north always, and from the we4 
in winter. If it be a very dry season in summer, 
it contributes greatly to tne sueoesa of the bees, U 
place clear water near their home, in a thiiir that 
' they can conveniently dnnk out of; for, if they 
have to go a great way for drink, they have nU 
< much time for work. 

! It is su|»{>osed, that bees live only a year; at soy 
' rate, it is bebt never to keep the same stall, or 
I family, over two years, except it be wanted to in- 
crease the number of hives. The swmrra of tbi> 
I summer should be always taken in the autumn of 
the next year. It is whimsical to aave the bees 
; when the honey is taken. They must be fed; 
. and, if savtnl, they will die of old a^ before the 
i next full; and though young ones will supply the 
; place of the dead, this is nothing like a good 
■ swarm put up during the summer. 
I A good stall of bees, that is- to say, the produce 
. of one, is always worth about two bushels of good 
, wheat. The cost is nothing to the labonrer. He 
I muHt be a stupid countryman iwleed, who cannot 
' make a bee-hive; and a lazy one uideed, if he will 
not if he can. In sliort, there is nothing but care 
demandefl; and thei*e are very few situations in 
the country, especially in the sooth of England, 
where a labouring man may not have half a doxea 
stalls of bees to take every 'year. The main things 
are to keep away insects, mice, and birds, and es- 
pecially a little bird callett the bee-bird; and to 
keep all clean and fresh as to the hives and cover- 
ings. Never put a swarm into an old hive. If 
wasps, or hornets, annoy you, watch them home 
in the day time; and, in the night, kill them by 
fire, ur by boiling water. Fowls should not go 
:■ where bees are, for they eat them. 
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TV maimfacture EngUfh ttone wart, 
7ob»oeo-pipe cUt from Donetthire, is beaten 
eb in water: bj this process, tbe finer parts of 
M^tsf remain suspended in the water, wnile the 
raer sand and other impurities fall to the bot- 
I. The thick liquid, consisting of water and 
filter parts of the elay, is further purified by 
sing it through hair and lawn sieves of different 
;reet of fineness. After this, the liquor is mix- 
(in Tarious proportions for various ware) with 
4her liouor of the same density, and consisting 
liots calcined, ground, and suspended in water, 
a mixture is then dried in a kiln; and being af- 
vards beaten to a proper temper, it becomes fit 
being formed at the wheel into dishes, plates, 
ris, kc. When this ware is to be put into the 
aaee U> be baked, the several pieces of it are 
eetl in the cases made of clay, called seggars^ 
ich are piled (^ne upon another, in the dome of 
fomace: a fire is then lighted; when the ware 
brought to a proper temper, which happens 
•bout 48 hours, it is glazed by common salt, 
e aalt is thrown into the furnace, through 
em in the upper part of it, br the heat of which 
I instantly eonverted into a thick vapour; which, 
Boiating through the furnace, enters the seggar 
ongfa holes made in its side (the top being co- 
ed to pre\'ent the salt from faUing on the wiire), 
1 attaching itself to the surface of the ware, it 
BBS that vitreous coat upon the surface, which is 
ted its glaze. 

7*0 maktwUovw qtieen*9 "ware. 
Thin is made of tbe same materials as the flint 
re; but tlie proportion in which the materials 
imi^ed is not the same, nor is the ware glazed 
^ same way. The flint ware is generally made 
4 measures of liquid flint, and 18 of liquid cla^; 
r vellow ware has a greater proportion of clay in 
in some manufactories they mix Qi\ and in 
llcrs i4 nicasures of clay with 4 of flint. The 
oyortion for botli sorts of ware depends very 
Bcb upon the natufe of the clay, which is very 
riaUe even in the same pit Hence a previous 
ill most be made of the quality of tlic clay, by 
vaing a kiln of the waiv. If there be too much 
it nixed with die cla^, the ware, wlien expoMf«l 
Uie air after burning, i<i apt to crack; and if there 
'loo little, the ware «ill not receive the proper 
■ic from the circulation of the salt va|»our. 

'/'• manufacture Kii^liih porcetaitu 
The iroD-stcme, which contains a portion of argil 
dtilex, isfirst roasted in a common biscuit kiln, 
beilitaie its irituration, and to ex|iel sulphur and 
^ volatile ingredifnts which it may contain. 
kffge earthen cnicible is constructed after the 
act model of an inm f(>rgc, a f»art of the bottom 
*hich is filled with eliarvoal or cokes : thcsi*, 
siag brrn pn'vinusly strewed « ith ore, and about 
Mhird part nf lime, are raised to an intense heal 
s strong blast of air, inin'ilueed under the coki-s 
the bottmo. fly this hi at the on-, is fused, and 
tiutd irmi drops thnmirh the fuel to the bottom: 
m fallow a tlie Moria, wliich fltMts upon the lop 
the ilnid irun. This lalter scoria, or, as the 
vkoien call it, slar, is tlie material tiscd in the 
Mrfiscliire of the cLina, ind is mudi impregnat- 
wiih i«ant mmI of a compact and dense struo- 
«k Ti« abf ia not let off, by a hole tlirou^ 
I fank Nio • flkM carthoi veiacl, where it 



cools. l*his last vessel is then broken, In order to 
detach the slag from it, with hammers. The sco- 
ria is next pounded into small pieces and ground in 
water, to the consistence of a fine paste, at the 
flint mills of the country. This paste is then evn- 
porated to dryness, on a slip kiln, well known 
amongst potters, llius evaporated to dryness, it 
is used with the other ingredients in the fallowing 
proportions, viz, 

rrepared iron stone, 3 cwt — ground flint, 4ewt. 
— ground Cornwall stone, 4 cwt— Cornwall olaj, 
4 cwt-— blue oxide of cobalt, 1 pound. 

These having been mixed together with water 
by the slip-maker, are again evaporated on the 
Blip kiln to the proper consistdhcy for use. Tbe 
chrjr, thus prepared, is of course used in the usual 
manner in the fabrication of the several kinds of 
vessels. 

Black glaxing. 

Take 8 parts of red lead, 3 parts of iron filing;** 
3 parts of calcined copper, and S parts of xaflre. 
l*his, when fused, will produce a brown blaek{ 
but if wanted a truer black colour, the proportioa 
of zaflre must be increased. 

To make porcelain or china. 

Porcelain, or china, is a semi-vitrified eiftheo 
ware, of an intermediate nature between eommoc; 
ware and glass. Chinese |K>rcelain U oomposed 
of two ingredients, one of which ik li hard stone, 
called petunse, which is carefully grouud to a very 
fine powder; and the other, called kaolin, is a 
white earthy substance, which is intimately mixed 
with the ground stone. The former is of the aili- 
ceons, and the latter of the aluminous genus. 

Several compositions of mingled earth may yield 
a true porcelain, by being burnt; and tbe poree- 
lains of various countries diflfer in their mixtures; 
But the principHl basis of any true |K>roelain ia 
that kind uf clay which becomes white by baking, 
and which, either bv intermingled heterogeneous 
earth, or by particular additions, undergoes in the 
fiix' an incipient vitrification, in which the true na- 
ture of porcelain consists. Felds|»ar and gnrpsam, 
if added!, may give that propeitv to infusible clay. 

When po.v-elain is to be made, the clay ia pro- 
perly selected, carefully washetl from impuritiet, 
and again drietl. It is then finely sifted, and moat 
accurately mingletl with quartz, ground verr fine; 
to which, then, is added some burnt and finelr pul- 
verized gypsum, litis mass is worked with wa- 
ter to a (laste, and duly kneaded; it ii usoally soC* 
fered to lie in this state for years. I'he vesaelaand 
other gtKMls tunned of this inans are first mode- 
rately burnt ill earthen \wi%^ tn receive • certain 
d«'gree of coinpaclness, and to be read^ for glax- 
ing. llie glazing consiiits of an easily melted 
I mixlurv of some h[iecies uf earths, as the petro- 
I silex or chert, tragmt-nts uf porcelain and gypsom, 
|| whirh, when luhed l«igether, pn)duce a crystalline, 
' or vitn.'ous masv, which, alter cooling, is very fine- 
ly ground, and su!i|»«*nded in a suflicient quantity oC 
water. Into tins fluid the rcmgh ware is dipped, 
by wliirh the gliiziiig ninller is deposited unimm* 
1y on every part of its suriare. After drjii 
each article is thonmghly baked or burned in tl 
violent lieat o(' the porrelain funiaee. Il ia uao 
to fleoorale porcelain by (wintings, for wbieh po^ 
pose enamels or pastes, eolouirad Vrj taataSfi&A ttn-^ 
ides, are used, to «mirj i& Iuima %»>» T'a^>».*^«i^ 
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less intense than that in which the glazing of the 
ware melts. 

To make tklft-toare. 

This is a kind of ynttery roiide of sand and claj, 
and but slightly baked, so that it resiHta sudden 
applications ofhtat. Articles niadu of tliia nre 
glazed 'Mith an enamel, composed of common salt, 
sand ground fine, oxide of lead, and oxide of tin. 
The use of the Intter is to give opacity to the glaze. 
To make china i»are. 

The com|>ositioi) of the eastern or proper china- 
ware, acooiAling to accounts that have great m»rks 
of authenticity, is from two earths; one of which 
is, as was before mentioned, vitresoent, and is 
(Mdled petUDse: the other a refractory, or a pyrous 
earth, and called kaolin. 

The preparation of the petunse, or aluminous 
earth, is by pounding the stone till it is reduced to 
a vevy fine powder, and then washing it over to 
bring it to the most imimlpable state, which is thtis 
performed: After the stone is rendered as fine as it 
can be by pounding or grinding, the powder must 
be put into a large tub full of water, and, being 
stirred about, the upper purt of the water must be 
laded out into another tub, by which means the 
finest particles of the powder will be cuiried into 
it. The water in the second tub must be then suf- 
fered to stand at rest till the powder be subsided, 
and as much as can be laded off clear must be put 
back into the first tub, and there being again stir- 
red about, and loaded witli a fi'csh quantity of the 
most subtle part of the powder, must be laded 
again into the second tub as before, and this must 
be repeated till none be lefl in the first tub but the 
grosser part of the stone; which, not being of a 
due fineness, must be again pounded, and treated 
as at first. Thb fine powder obtained in the se- 
cond tub, must be then freed from the water, by 
lading off the clear part, and suffering what re- 
* mains to exhale, till the matter become of the con- 
sistence of soft clay, when it will be fit to be com- 
mixed with the kaolin for use. 

The kaolin, or mica, is pre^Mred in the same 
manner by washing over, but some specimens are 
so fine, that there is no occasion for this or any 
other purification. 

From these two mixed together, the clamor paste 
IS formed; but it is said, that the proitortmn of the 
respective quantities is made to vary according to 
the intended goodness of the waiv, the best being 
made from equal quantities, and the worst fram 
two of the kaolin to one of the petunse. 

To make Saxon or Dresden chilia. 

The Saxon composition, of which the china- 
ware is formed, is greatly similar to that of the 
eastern. In the place of the petunse, a stone is 
used, which is improperly called in ilie German 
language, bleyspatt, or spar of lea<i. It is a stone 
of a very contrary nature, as spars are calcareous, 
and will, on calcining, become lime ; on the other 
hand, this stone is of a vitreous natunr, though it 
is said no fire will fuse it without some mixture. 
This spar is of a veiy hard texture, and of a light 
flesh colour, or \>file whitish red. It is pre|>ared 
by poundine and washing over, which may be done 
as above-directed, and it is then ready for com- 
pounding with tlie mica. The mica is employed 
in the Saxon composition for the other ino^redients: 
and is likewise prepared by grinding and washing 
over, when it is not in a perfect and pure state; but 
when it is entirely clean, it may be temi)ered with 
the texture, thoroughly broken, and it will be of 
the consistence of soft clay. 

The two kinds of earth beihg prepared in the 

state of a soft paste, they are to be incoqiorated 

aod bJended into one mass, which is done by i*ol- 

iiag aud ftirring tiicm well at\er they are m \\\c 



same vessel, and then kneadinr them with thefeet, 
till they are thoroughlr united. >Vh«i the eon- 
pound mass is fnrmea, it is made into cakes, or 
square pieces, and put by layt?rs into eases of wood 
or stone, which must be placed in a moist lilus* 
tion, and left for two or three months; during 
wliich time a kind of putrid ferment enters into 
the mixture, by nhich the parta of the diSerest 
matter combine and fiirm a lubstanoe with mv 
qualities, unknown while separate. This ehsnce 
shows itself upon the whole mass by a fetid 
smell, and a greenish or bluish colour, and t te- 
nacity like that of clay, or the argilUceoai 
moistened earths. If the time of keepiog llie 
paste in this condition be prolonged to a year 
or more, it will further improve its qualitiet, 
but great care must be taken to prevent its 
becoming dry; to prevent which, there nur 
be occ;ision to water it. When, however, tbc 
described qualities are found in the matter, it is fit 
for use, and vessels, &c. may be wrought of il 
without any other preparation, the case below ex- 
cepted. ' ^ 
Composition of English china. 

The following composition will produce wares, 
wliich will posst^ss the properties of the tnieehJos, 
if judiciously maitaged. 

Mix the l>est white sand, or calcined flints, fine- 
ly powdered, twenty pounds, of very white pesH 
ashes five pounds, of perfect white ealcined bonei 
two pounds. Tem})er the whole with xA gumi 
arable or Senegal, dissolved in water. 

This requires a considerable force and eontinn* 
ance of heat to bring it to perfeclion, but il will bt 
very white and good when it is property treated. 
Where mica can be obtained, it is preferable to 
calcined bones, and as it will form a kind of paste 
for working, a weaker gum-water will answer the 
purpose. 

To bake cidna Toat'e. 

The furnace for this purpose may be constmet- 
ed in the same manneras the potter's kilns ususlljr 
are; and Windsor bricks, with mortar (^Windsor 
loam, or Stourbridge clay, should be employed is 
its fMbrication. Whei-e they are not to be procured, 
use bricks and clay nearest in their qualities of rr* 
sistance. The size of the furnace aliould be se> 
conling to the quantity of ware required to be 
baked; hut it must not be too small, lest the boJv 
of fire may not be sufficient to produce the requi- 
site heat. 

The caffeltes, or coffins, to contain the pieces 
when placed in the funiace, are the most material 
utensils. They should be of Stourbridge, or other 
good potter*s clay, with a third of sand, and are 
generally made of a round form, with a flat bottom: 
the rim forming the sides, being adapted totlK 
height of the pieces to be inclosed. 

The furnace and caffettes being prepared; tbe 
ware to be baked must be sorted in the caffettes 
in the most advantageous manner as to room, and 
as many cafTelles must be set upon them as the fur* 
nace will conveniently contain, leaving space (ot 
the free passage of the fire betwixt the piles: take 
care to cover over the upjierroost cafTetles in esch 
pile, then close the mouth of the furnace, and raise 
the fire so as to heat the caffettes red hot in evert 
i)art, and keep them red hot for twelve or fourteen 
hours. It is then to be extinguished, and the fur- 
nace left to cool gradually; and M'hea little ur no 
heat remains, the mouth may be opened, and the 
nieces taken out of the caffettes; when they will be 
m a condition to receive the glazing, or to be 
painted with such colours as are used under ths 



glaze. 



To make tobacco fnpes, 
'\\\M.%K. ve^\uire a very fine, tenacioui, and refras 
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•orr clB]r, which it either naturallj of a perfectly 
white colour, or, if it luve soroewhat of a gra^ 
cast* will neceasarily burn white. A clay of this 
kind must contain no calcareous or ferruginous 
earth, and muM aUo be canrfuUy deprived of any 
■and it may contain by washing. It ought to pos- 
•cai, besides, the property of shrinking but little 
in the fire. If it siiould not prove sufficiently duc- 
tile, it mar be meliorated by the admixture of ano- 
ther aort. Last of all, it is beaten, kneaded, ground, 
wmthed, and sifted, till it acquires the requisite de- 
gree of fineness and ductility. When, after this 
preparation, the clay has oblaine<I a due degree of 
daelility, it is rolled out in fmall portions to the 
Qsual length of a pipe, pertorateil with the wire, 
and put, together with the wire, into a brass mould, 
rubbe«] over with oil, to give it its external form; 
after which it is fixed into a vice, and the hollow 

Kirt of the head formed wl»<i a stopper. The pipes, 
us brought into form, are cleared of the reuun- 
dant elay that adheres to the seams, a rim or bor- 
der is made round the head, they are then marked 
with an iron stamp upon the heel, and the surfaces 
smoothed and poiislied. When they are well 
dried, tliey arc put into boxes, and baked in a fur^ 



To make cntciblen. 
Mr Charles Cameron, Glasgow, has published a 
description of a new method of forming cnu-ibles. 
I^e Ihuch have long enjoyed an almost exclusive 
nonopnlv in tlie manufacture of the small meltinc- 
poc, or clay cnicible, ust^d by the jeweller and sil- 
versmith. I established a small manufactory of 
them, as follows: for eAcli of the diffeix'iit sizes of 
the crucibles, I formed ten or twelve dozen of 
moulds of stucco, burnt and powdered in the usual 
nanner. Fur the first mould of each size, I form- 
ed a piece of soft pi|»c clay into the shape of the 
Intended crucible, an<i laid' it with its mouth down- 
viMils on a flat surface, and enclosed it with a cy- 
linder of white iron, distant ah<iut half an inch 
from the angular points of the crucible, and about 
an inch and a half higher than its bottom: then 
mixing the stucco with water, pouivd it into the 
cylinijer. \\ l|cu the stucco was sufficiently set, 1 
remove«| the white-iron, picked out Uie clay, and 
dried the mould. 1 then squeezed sotl clay into 
the mould, which, on standing a few minutes, easily 
came oat again. It was inclosed in the cylinder, 
and stucco poured round it, which formed a bccond 
mould, continuing to do so until I h:id prucun'd 
the Dumber wanted. They were then all put into 
• atore, and completely dried readr for uv.\ In 
Jie {ireparation ot the fire-clay for t^ie ciiicibles, 1 
(oUowed fireciselj the a:ime process used at the 
potteries, by mixing it with a very large quantity 
of water, and |iutting the whole through a No. 9 
■ilk tearce. On allowing the whole to stand a few 
hoars, the clay lubsided, and, in pouriin; off the 
elcar water, 1 procured the day or sli[) ofthi? con- 
aiMi:nee of thick cream. On weighing a gallon of 
if, I foumi the proiiortion of clay it container!, mid 
added aaml to the whole in the luxtiiortion of seven 
6i sand to seventeen of cImv; I then stirred and 
mixed the whole completely, when it was ix>adv 
for use. I %w\\ took my moulds, previously dricnf, 
and arrangi-d them in parallel nmson a tafde, and 
■uceeftsivHv filled them w iih the pn.-p:ux-(l hlip. l)y 
the time I had filled four or five dozen, I ri-tnrneil 
to the one first filled, .tnd begnii alteruMlely to pour 
the slip out of them, leaving h siwiU qiiuntily un- 
poored out, which subsided, and gave tiie requi:;iie 
tliicknraa to the bottom, lu eucii of the moulds so 
filled, a crucible is ctunpletely funned by the ab- 
straction of the water of the slip, in contact « ilh, 
Bod adjoiDingto, Che porous uibstancv of tlM; stucco 
■onliL Tha crucible will be either tliicker or 



thinner m proportion to the time the allp hat r«. 
riTained in it. Five or six dozen will not require 
more than fifteen minutes in being formed. The 
moulds with their contents are then removed to a 
blove, placed on tlieirside, and built one above the 
other. In a shoit time, from the contraction of 
the clay, the crucibles easily i>;u-t from the moulds, 
and are removed by introducing the finger into 
them. The moulds are allowed to remain m theit 
situation until the water they had absorbed is com- 
pletely evaporated, when they arc again ready for 
I'c-nilin^, and will last for years. I'he cniclblea 
remain m the stove until dry, after which they are 
burned in a kiln in the usuttl m:mner. 
To make lofiite ^laztr. 

Take 26 \>arts of glass, 7 ilo. litharge* 3 do. ni- 
tre, 1^ do. arsenic, ^ do. bloc calx;— either fritted 
in a glass oven or not. 

To make fflaze. 

Take 93 parts of lead, 45 do. itone, 25 do. flint, 
and 9 do. frit. 

To make c/tina Sflaze for printintf bltte frit. 

Take 10 parts of glass, 2 do. lead, and 3 or 3^ 
do. blue c:dx, as re<p)iivd. 

To make white frit. 

Take Ifi |»arts of glass, 5 do. lead, 1 do. arsenic, 
2J do, nitre. 

Take*ll parts of white frit to the whole of blue 

frit, and grind them together. Then take of the 

mica frit, 8 pails of the above, 5 do. flint, 13 do. 

Cuniish stone, 2.) do. lead, and 6 oz. common aalt. 

To make cnram coloured glaze. 

Take fiO pai-ts of Cornish stone, 20 do. flint, and 
120 do. white lead. Stained witli 1 oz. of amaltt, 
as above. 

To form a yellora glaze. 

Take 2 i>arls of litharge, 2 do. tin-aih, and 1 do. 
antimony. 

To prepare vhite glaze. 

Take 15 parts of Cornish stone, 10 do. flint glasi, 
5 do. aoica flint, 5 do. nitie, 5 do. bonix, 1 do. com- 
m()n salt, and 1 d<i. sal soda; fritted in a glass oven. 
Then add 2 parts frit, as above, to 1 do. white lead. 
Send to mill to grind very fine, and slain with 7 oz. 
of blue calx. 

To makf a mixture for glaze. 

Take 20 lbs. of while frit, 10 do. flint, SC do. 
stone, 5(> do. lead, and 4 oz. of blue. 

'I'll make a mixtwf of glaze for Jtrinting blue. 

Take fKirts of white frit, 5 <fo. flint, 13 do. 
stone, 2.> do. lead, ami 53 do. glass. 

7 mttke a Mfumnsf Mack rlaxe. 

Take 100 (larls of lead,*18 do. flmt, and 40 do. 
manganese. 

To make a purple wider glaze. 

Take ^ oz. of fluxed blue, 1 oz. inanganeae, 1 oi. 
red lead, and 1 oz. flint. 

To prepare an oram^e 9ponge dip. 

Take 1 quart of yellow sfip, to 1 ol. saffre. 
To prepare a brown under gkae. 

Take Soz. ot glass antimony, 16 os. litharge, S 
oz. manganese, and 4 drs. blue calx. 
To prepare a china glaze. 

Take 42 parts of flint glash, J oz. blue eaU. 
Stain. l6oz. flint glass, 1 do. red lead, 1 araenie, 
and 1 nitn*. — White ennmel. Run down in glait 
oven; then Send with the abo>e stain to tlie mill, 
b (larts ot wliite enamel, diy it and it wilt be fit 
f(pr use. 8 pails of the above mixture (slain and 
white enamel), 6 do. diT flint, 14 do. Cornish atone, 
24 do. while Mone, which, when siflcd, i| fit for 
use. 

To prepare a china glaze for flottt. 

Take 2* pans of flint, 15 do. nitrr, 4) do. lime, 
34 do. atNiii. This nin down in a glass oien, and, 
when sent to the mill, aild 75 viarts of ^laat^ IS da« 
lead, VO <\o. ^W\c «GASDff\\ ^^ -i v^^'*^^'^*"**- 
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■nd, vhtn it eomet from the mill, Add 1S5 putt 
of lead. Staia to the Abore, M) p«rU of gUu, dhd 
ft oz« of blue. 

To prepare vhite enamel 
Take 7 oz. of utenie, 18 do. potash, 6 do. mtre, 
5 do. glass, 8 do. flint, and 3 do. white lead. 
To prepare china glaxe. 
Take 56 parts of stone, 46 do. borax, 18 do. glass, 
Uda flint, and 40 do. lead. 

To prepare green edge glaze. 
Take 90 parts of lead, 60 do. stone, 90 do. flint, 
•nd 10 do. ground glass. 

To pr^ftare materialtfor common ware. 
Take 95 parU of flint, 60 do. stone, 95 do. lead, 
and 8 do. fnt 

To prepare ^axe fir men edge. 
Take 175 parts ot'^lead, 100 do. stone, and 35 do. 
flint. 

To prepare Jlwcetfor blue printing. 
Take 5 parts of blue eabc, 5| do. eoak stone, 1} 
do. glass, and 1 do. flint 

To prepare Mux fir black printing. 
Take 7^ parts offliat glass, 9} do. red lead, and 
9 do. borax. 

To prepare red Jinx. 
Take 5 parts of lead, 1 oz. of borax, and 19 do. 
of glass. 

To prepare black fir prinHntj^, 
Take 1 part or calcined copper, 14 do. red flux. 
Passed through the enamel kiln, \j of calx, sent 
to the mill for grinding. 

To prepare copper black. 
Take 1 lb. of calcined copper, pound fine, and 

Kut into the enamel kiln, and it will come out 
lack. Then 1^ oz. of red flux, put through the 
enamel kiln, second time; then 1 of the above, and 
if of flax, ground fine fur use. 

TV prepare red for printing. 
Take green copperas calcined to a fine powder, 
wasli it well 10 or 19 days, and dry it; 1 of the 
Above to 6 of red flux . 

To prepare umber black. 
Take 5 oz. of uml)er, 9 do. borax, 1 do. blue 
ealx. One of the above to 9 flux, as under; 7} 
flint glass, 9^ red lead, and 9 borax. 
To prepare black. 
Take 3 oz. of calcined umber, 1 do. borax: run 
down toeether. This will fine with gohl. 
To prepare oil fir black printing. 
Take halt a pint of Imseed oil, boiled well until 
of a proper consistence, to which add a small quan- 
tity of Barbadoes tar, prepared the same way. 

Another, 
Take 1 quart of linseed-oil, 4 oz. flowers of sul- 
phur, 4 oz. balsam of sulphur, 8 oz. black rosin. 
TV> firm a a'eum colour body. 
Take9cwt. blue clay, t do. black do. 3 qrs. flint, 
and L qr. Cornish stone. 

To firm another common body. 
Take 8 evt black clay, 9 do. brown do. 9 do. 
blue do. 1 do. flint, 40 lbs. Cornish stone. 
7*0 firm a blue printing body. 
Take 9 parts black clay, 9 brown do. 4 blue do. 
9 china do. 9 flint, and ^ Cornish stone. 

Another, 
Take 90 cwt. blue clay, 5 do. black do. ^ do. 
brown do. 9 do. china do. 9 do. flint, and J do. Cor- 
nish stone. 

7\) make a chalk body. 
Take 8| parts Moor clay, 3 do. raw pulverized 
flint, 9 do. blue ball clay, 4 drs. smAlt. — ^FmiT. — 
Flint 9 parts, bone 3j, lime i, aiid potash ^, 

Another. 
Take 9 parts blue clay, 9 do. china do. S do. 
flint, and l-8th Cornish stone. — Fbit. — 10 parta 
ghut^ 16 do. ftooe, 5 do. flint, 8 do. borax. 



To form a cam b^dg. 

Take 4 paita blaek marL S do. CondA 
and 1 do. cream-coloored elaj. 

7*0 firm a jaeper b»d». 

Take 8 parU coke stone, 9 do. Goraiak do. 1} 
do. blue day, 4 do. flint, and 1 dr. hlae ealx. 
7 b firm a drab bodu. 

Take 9 parts blue day, I do. Chinn do. 84iL 
eomposition, 4 do. Brad well wood elay. 
fo firm a peari bodg. 

Take 6 parU Cornish stone, S do. DerliyAiit 
day, 1 do. flux. Fjutx, 8 paita glnai^ SI) do. le^ 
lead. 

To filhn a oione bodg. 

Take 9 parU Uoe day, 9 do. diinn da 4 da. 
composition. 

To firm an J^gypdan black b^dg. 

Take blue day, 30 parta, black marl, S do. «l- 
dned oar, 95 do. man^nnese, 9 do. 
Via firm a china botdy. 

Take blue day, 19 parts, china do. 6 do. boM, 
19 do. Cornish stone, 19 do. flint, 6 do. flint gbsii 
9do. 

Common glazing fir earthen -ware. 

Take of white aand, 40 lbs. red lead, 90 Ibi. 
pearl ashes, 90 lbs. eoromon salt, 19 Iba. Powder 
the sand by grinding before -it be mixed with tbe 
other ingredients, and then grind them together, 
after which, calcine them for some time with a 
moderate heat, which roust be lesa than will make 
them melt and run to glass; and when the mix- 
ture is cold, grind it to powder Bgfin, and, wbea 
wanted, temper it with water, ana it will then be 
fit for use. 

The proportions of these ingre«]ients may be 
varied occasiondly, for, where the glazii» can be 
fluxed conveniently with a very atrong fire, the 
quantity of sand mav be increased to 60 or 70 lbs; 
which not only renders the glazing stronger, but 
makes a saving in the expense. The proportion 
of pearl-ashes may likewise be diminished, or ibey 
may be wholly omitted where the ware is designed 
for very coarse {wrpoaes, and not for domcAie 
uses, where the lead is verv improDer, being ex- 
tremely apt to be corroded by acids, and to pro- 
duce a very unwholesome substance. On tliis ac- 
count, whera good roannfactoi'ies are established, 
the lead ou^ht to be excluded from the oompositioa 
of the glazmgs, and other fluxes used in its stead, 
as in the foUuwingt 

Transparent glazinp fir earthenwar e . 

Take of white sand, 40 lbs. of pearl-ashes, 91 lbs. 
and of common sdt, 15 lbs. Calcine, and proceed 
as above. 

Where the expense is no object, this glazing may 
be improved by adding one or two pounds 5[ bo- 
rax, and diminishing the pearl-ashes, in the pro- 
portion of six pounds for one pound of borax ad- 
ded, or ten pounds for two; in the latter case, two 
[>nunds of salt may be also kept out of the eompo- 
sition. The reason for this change is, that if the 
composition contain so large a proportion of salt, 
and the glazing be not fluxed for a long time af^ 
it is laid on the ware, it will be apt to be dissolved 
by boiling water, and peel ofl^, if it be exposed to 
the action of it for anv long time. 

Another, 

Take of sand, 40 lbs. of wood ashea, perfectly 
burnt, 50 lbs. of pearl-ashes, 10 lbs. of common 
salt, 19 lbs. 

This will make an admirable glazing, where the 
ashes are pure, and a strong fire can be given to 
flux it when laid on the ware. It will be perfeetlv 
free froiwthe imperfection of the above, and wiU 
be very hard and glossy, and where the expense 
i can be afforded, it may be made more jielding to 
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by the additioo of l»onx, io which ease no 

in need be made in the proportion erf" the 

predients. 

are nuuticot uted at the ground ofglanng, 

of clean sand, one hundred weight; of to- 

bi. and of pearl-asliet, 30 Iba. Calcine the 

II the Dutch method, but the aoda not be- 
loyed in thii country, those who would use 
. must increase the quantity of pearl-a^vt 
uivaleut proportion, and theretore 70 Iba. 
>e employed instead of the SO. 
Jntuticotfir vfhite glazing, 
ofmasticoC, prepared as iu the preceding, 
dred pounds, calx of tin, 80 lbs. and of 
I salt, 10 lbs. Calcine and powder this 
tion t1n'«'e several times, 
alx of tin is preiiared and sold under the 
putty. Its goodness consists in its white- 
i purity; the ^st of which is easily known 
taring' it with a specimen of any that is 
o be good. 

Anotkrr fnrparation. 
of mastic 10 Ihs. red lead, 60Ibs. ealoined 
utty, A) lbs. and of common salt, 10 lbs. 
ro,' and calcine and powder the mixture 
limes. 

»dnolher. 
9 Ibf. of lead, and somewhat more than 1 
D. Calcine the two metals till reduced to 
r, by the means used by iiottenf. Then 
parts of these ashes, one |Mrt of white 
Icined flints, or broken white glass, and 
int of common salt. .Mix well together 
ral ingredients, and set the matter to bake 
per fiintace, and urge it at length to melt, 
rouble of calcining the tin and lra<l may 
here, as well as on Uie occasions above- 
ed, by procuring them already reduced to 
lUte. 

Another. 
14 lbs. of lead, and 1 lb. of tin. Reduce 
the sute of a calx, and then take of the 
matter, 8 parts, and of calcine<l flints and 
nit, each 4 (uii-ts. Bring tlie mixture, 
to a state of fusinn. 

Another, 
of lead, 3 (tarts, and of tin, 1 part. Cal- 
n, anil Uien take of this matter, and of 
flints, anil common salt, each S [larts. 
;iD as above. 

Another. 
of lead, 4 lbs. tin, 1 lb. Calcine them, 
of the matter, 8 (Mirts, of calcined flints, 
and of comiuou salt, 4 parts. Fuse tliem 
hers. 

Hliiie glazing for copper xvoaeU. 
of lead, 4 lbs., of tm, I lb., of flints, 4 
soniium salt, 1 lb., and of Venetian glass, 
lelt the mixture, and it will be fit fur use. 

Another, 
of lead, i lbs., and of tin, 1 lb. Calcine 
ad take of the mattiT, 14 paits, of flints, 
, and of comnu>n salt, 8 [larts. Fuse tlicm 
hers. 

Verujine vhite glazing. 
of lead,*^ parts, and of tin, 1 part. Cal- 
n, and take of the matter, one irart, of 
«l common salt, each one |iart. Fuse the 

Enamel for eartKenware. 
of tin, any i|uaiitity, and enclose it in clay 
, and put it 10 a crucible. Flace the cni- 
tke ftre, thai the tin may ealciue, and then 
u Then will be a pound of calx very 
id wkn it U uaed to paint with, 00 • 



white ground, the colour will come ferfh and be 
much whiter than that of the grooad. 

Yellow glazing. 

Take of tin and antimony, each S lbs., nf lead, 
3 lbs., or, aciorilin^ to some, tqiial quantities of 
all the thre«^ ingredients Calcine the whole, and 
put ihein at l:ibl in fii<7ion, that tlu*y may be vitri- 
ned. This glazing will run very aoon, and be of 
a fine yellow colour. 

The calcining the tin, lead, and antimony to- 
gether, as her*! directed, wouI<l be a very teiliout 
operation, llie calcined tin, and red leail, should 
thertrfnre be used, and the antimony calcined aJone. 
But it is not to be understood that the antimony 
is to be calcined fur this pur^tose to whiteness, or 
the state of a (H^rfcct calx, wir.ch is not easily prac- 
ticable without nitre, and, if effected, would ren- 
der the antimony inenpablc of producing any other 
colour than white. 'I he o|H>ratioii mubt therefore 
be performed with a slow fire, by roasting, as it 
were, the antimony till it lose its metallic apiiear- 
ance, and become a greenish i»ow<ler, as is prao 
tised ill making the glans of antimony. 

Another, 

Take 5 parts of red lead, 2 parts of powdered 
bark, 1 nart of sand, 1 (Mirt of any of the preceding 
white glazings, and S parts of antimony. This 
mixture muRt be calcined, and then fused, and it 
will give a fine yellow glazing. 

Another, 

Take 7 parts of the mixlure of the calxes of tin 
and lead, mentioned bvfure in the r(H!i|>e for pre* 
paring the masticot for a white glazing. Add i 
part of antimony, and fuse them togctlier. 

Another. 

Take 4 parts of white glass, 1 part of antimony, 
3 pails of red lead, and 1 iiart of iron scales. Fuse 
the mixture. 

Another. 

Take IG parts of flints, 1 part of filings of iron, 
and 24 parts nf lithai-ge. hu*e. the mixture. 
JLemon'Coloured glazing. 

Take of red lead, 3 |iart% of powdered brieki, 
very red, 3 parts and a half, and of antimony, 1 
(lart. Calcine, the mixture dav and night for tlio 
space of 4 da^s, in the a>ih-hole of a glass house 
furnace. Urge it at la A to fusidn, and it will i>ro- 
duce a very fine lemon-coloure<l glazing. 

The success of this oiieration depemN gmtly on 
the fineness of the colour of the nricks tlwt are 
powdered. Those which are of a fine red, and 
ver}' brittle, are the best; but such as are grey will 
not at all answer the end. The aame attention 
should be paid to this matter, wherever bricks are 
used in these kinds of preparations. 
IJght yellovf glazing. 

Take of red-lead, 4 (larts, of antimony, 3 parta, 
of the mixture of the calxes of lead ami tin, be- 
fore-mentioned in the masticot for white glaring, 
8 parts, and of gluss, 3 parts. 

\Vhcn tlie red-lead ami chIz of tin are aied, the 
proportion of the ingredients will be, of red-lead, 
10 parts, of antimony and glass, each 3 puts, and 
of calcined tin, *i ntunn. 

GoltLcoloured glazing. 

Take of red Imd, 3 pails^ of antimony, 9 parts, 
and of saffron of Mars, 1 part. Fuse tlic mixture, 
and, liaiing powdereil the mass, melt it again, and 
re|»eat this oi»eratitHi till the fourth time, and a 
fine gold-coloured yellow will l»e protluced. 

Any prrparatioti of the calcinrti iron may bo 
used in the place uf the safTroii of Mars, ami the 
repeated fusiona and le%i|pitioDs icem unnceaasar)'. 

Another, 

Take of red lead and white flints, each U ^atU 
and ci filing! of iron, l ^^. Vvmc ^iMMkV«\««. 
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Thia gl«2ing will be transpirent Care mart 
therefore be t&en what ground it be laid apon, or 
it will not answer the end of a yellow, but com- 
bine wilh that of the ground? and, indeed, the 
body of colour is too wuak to prwluce any other 
than a faint yellowish cast even on a pure white 
ground. 

Green glazing to be laid on a -wMte eround. 

Take of calcined copper, 1 i>art, and -2 parts of 
tnr of the preceding yellow glazings. Fuse them 
twice, but when the composition is used, it must 
not br laid on too tliick, for that would render the 
colour too deep. 

Fine green glaung. 

Take of the Kohvmian granite, 1 part, of filings 
of copper, 1 part, of red lead, 1 part, and of Ve- 
netian glass, 1 part. Fuse the whole, and it will 
afford a very fine green. But the mixture may be 
used without being previously melted. 
Fine blue gldzinq-. 

Take of red lead, I lb. powdcrtnl flints, 2 lbs. 
eommon salt, 8 Ihs. tartar, 1 lb. Calcine till it be 
almost white. White of Venetian glass, J lb. and 
xaflfre, A lb. Fuse the whole mixture, and quench 
the meUed mass in water. Ue|M.>at the same 0[>c- 
ration several times. The same proceeding must 
be adhered to in all the compositions where (he 
tartar enters, otherwise they would he too much 
charged with salt, and the colour would nut prove 
fins. It is proper, moi*eovcr, to calcine the mix- 
ture gently, day and night, for 48 hours, in a glass- 
house furnace. 

^dnoiher. 

Take 1 lb. of tartar, | of a lb. of red lead, J an 
ox. of zaffre, and i of a lb. of powdered fluits. 
Fuse the whole, and proceed in the maimer stated 
tbove. 

Violet'blue glazing. 

Take 12 parts of Urtar and an equal quantity 
of flints and zaffre. Proceed as wilh the above. 

Another. 

Take 4 oz. of tartar, 2 oz. of red lead, 5 oz. of 
powdered flints, and ^ a drachm of magnesia. 
Proceed as with the above. 

Fine red glazing. 

Take 3 lbs. of antimony, 3 lbs. of red lead, and 
I lb. of rust of iron. Grind the whole as fine as 
possible, and then paint wilh it. 

»4nother. 

Take 2 lbs. of antimony, 3 lbs. of red lead, and 
1 lb. of calcined saffron of Mars. Proceed as 
with the above. 

,,^nother. 

Take pieces of white glass, and reduce them to 
an im|)alpable powder. Take afterwards, vitriol 
calcined to redness, or rather tlie caput mortuum 
which is lefl af\cr the distillation of the oil of vi- 
trioL Edulcorate the udcincd vitriol, or caput 
nutrtwtm, by wasiiin^ with water to free it from 
the salts, and then mix as much of it as there may 
be occasion for wilh the powdered |j;lnss. By this 
means a very fine red will be obUnned, that may 
be used for painting; after M'hich the work must be 
burnt. 

To prepare vantish for pottery ware, free from 

lead. 

Melt and keep in fusion, for 15 minutes, a mix- 
ture of an oz. of fiix'-stone and poundcKlglass; 2 
drachms of salt, half an oz. of pipe clay, and an 
oz. and a half of borax. Vamish the pots over 
wilh this matter, afier they have been in the fire, 
and put them again in it for about 18 hours. 
Vamish for earthenware. 

This vamish is made of equal (larts of white- 
^■•s and soda, finely pulverized, carefully lifted, 
nod mixed* 



ChineMt mode of^azintr chintL 

They take the finest pieces of the petnase sod 
treat them as before mentioned, by powidiiu; nd 
washing over; but extract b^ repeated wasb^Mi 
over the ver^ finest \Hari of the powder, wbia 
keeps so moist with the water, that the miituR 
forms a liauid mass, which they call the oil of 
petunse. With this oil they mix an equal «ri^ 
of borax, they then slake a Quantity of quick liou, 
and form layers of tiiat and dnetl furze; vbic^ 
they set on 'fire. When they have raised a bm 
heap, afler the first one is burnt to ashes; thrv e«* 
lect them and the lime, and form layers of'thea 
again, with a fresh quantitr <]f the furze, vUch 
they bum as before, and tfiey re|ieat this fite or 
six times. They then put the ashes and lime iob 
a vessel with water, adding some borax in the pr> 
portion of one pound to a hundred weight of^die 
ashes; they next wash over the finer part of thii 
mixture, and pour off at last all fluid from tk 
<lrags, which they keep tocher with the solid 
part, waslied over. They mix thiscoropositioa of 
lime, ashes, and salts, with the mixture abon 
mentioned, of an equal (piantity of the oil of pe- 
tunse and borax, and this compound forms the nut- 
ter for glazing the ware. 

Instead of tlie petunse, the spar of lead used ii 
the Saxon manufacture may be employed for fbra- 
ing a similar glazine, by treating it in the ssiae 
manner: and it is said, tlie gazing of the Drwks 
china is actually made in this way. 

Entrliah glazing for china. 

Take of the hnest white sand, or calcined flist^ 
20 pounds; of red lead, 18 pounds; of pearWth, 10 
pounds; and of common salt, decrepitated, 4 
jiounds; levigate the sand or calcined flints aud red 
lend well together; and afterwards mix then tb> 
roughly with the pearl-ash and common ult, fa* 
the componiyil in the manner directed for the 
treatment of glass, till it be perfectly vitrifieiL 
Then, separate the fraj^mcnts of the |»ot carefully 
from it, and reduce it in a flat agate, or poiiihm 
mortar, to an impalpable iK)wder; finally tem|icril 
M'itli water to the proper consistence furpaiatiogor 
glazing. 

Modification of tlie above. 

When this glaz'ing is used for embosicd, fMrothr 
fine work, il should bi* mixed with a third of in 
weight of the spar of lead, or other xitretcfnt 
earth, in lieu of the i)ctuns<.*, in the com)>osilioD i 
tlie ware \»aste. Take care that this earth is form- 
ed of the best pieces of spar, or other substisee 
used: and that it is rendered to an extreme fio^ 
ness, by washing over. The design of tliis addi- 
tion is to weaken the fluxing powder of the glizr; 
which, if used alone, would run the comers and 
edges of the smaller part, and impair the sharp- 
ness and spirit of the work. It is necessary to par- 
sue the same method with pieces that arc to b< 
painted with more delicate -designs; for the glaz- 
ing, melting otherwise again, in the burning ta 
of the colours, would become too fluid, hihI 
spread ihem so as to take away the effect of tbe 
fine touches. 

To glaze without lead. 

M. Westrumb, a German chemist, in coose- 
ouencc of numerous cx])eriments, has pnbliilic^l 
tne successful result of sevei-al compositions, in 
which not a particle of lend is employed, and 
which in his opinion will prove an useful glazing 
for ordinarv- vessels. First, 33 parts of sand; U, 
15, or 20 i»ai\s of purified potasli; and from 3 to 5 
parts of borax. Second, 32 {larts of glass ( a e sup- 
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lite, 10 of pearl-ashes, 40 of red lead, anii tO of 
arrence. 

The second is, 120 parts of cullitt, 160 of red 
lead, fri) of DHiid, and OO of borax. 

Tlic third is, 70 parts of red lead, S8|of aand, 
and 410 of calcined bonix. 

When th(!se are snbjocted to such a heat as to he 

j thereby GOinnlctcIy fused, take e<|UHl parts of each 

I mixture, and grind them to an impal|Mible i>owdrr, 

for the purpose of heinp^ mixed with a menstruum 

proper for coating the glass. 

The menstruum consists of one part of double 
refined loaf sugar, dissolved in two jmrts of pure 
water: to which is added, at the ffme of mixing the 
|)Owder, about one-third part of .common writing 
ink — the eiViU't, we are told, produced by this ad- 
{ dition of oxide of manganese, us<m1 in a small 
, uuuntity by the glass-makers, in making tlitir lir:st 
, nint-gluss, because without such an addition the 
fr, thus jirepand, is all pounded together, : specimens would be of a cloudy or milky ai)|M.'ar- 
h inixeu in a small tub of water. jj ance. A quiintity of this menstruuin is usea suffi- 

blue, green, and other colours must be | cient to render the ground-mixtuii: of a pro)>er 
led of the divers sulistances known to pro- ji consistence for iHving on with a thin smooth sur- 
lem, ainl nii\e<l, c:tlcined, and pounded in : face. When the coaling or mixture is thus pre- 
le manner as for the bistres. : part^l, the glass is tr) be coated by means of a ea- 

nake the up])li('ation .of these various co- mel's hair brubh, or wjuirrePs foot, 6co. It it then 
} the pieces, it is necessary, inStead of di- to be exposed to a heat suflicieut to produce p seroi- 



isly roasted, till it hit acquired a grey co- 
6 parts of sand, and 8 parts of borax, 
iher mctho<l of glazing without lead has 
iventcd by a potter at Leipzig: it consists of 
|H)und of saltpetre, half a iiound of potash, 
>ound of citmnion salL This composition is i 
y expensive, and i^ said to produce an ena- 
t inferior to that prepared with lead. 
pit/ on evert/ hind of hardware, colours 

vfhich prothtre hcrborittations, 
>orisations can he of all colours; but the 
^refvble is that called bistre, which is com- 
n the following manner:— 
»und of calcined manganese; C oz. of burnt 
*aw, or a pound of iron ore; and 3 oz. of 
iwiler. 

manganese ami straw or iron ore must be 
rd siparately in a mortar, after which the 
is calcined together in an earthen-pot. This 



.hem with water, as is practised foronliiiary 
g, to make use of any kind of mordant, 
vftt advantageous, and which are employed 
le greatest success, are urine, and tlie es- 
f tobacco. 



vilrifieati(Mi of the coaty surface, and to incorporate 
it with the substance or body of glass ao coated. 
Rut the heat must not be carried higher |han this, 
because, in that cjise, a complete vitrification 
would ensue, an<l the desired effect of having a 
rt essence of tobacco is made use of, infuse \ surface in imitation of the rough surface produeed 
gnrid tolMcco in leaves, during 12 hours, in ' by grinding, would not he obtained: the article 



■ (^ cold water, or very simply infuse the 3 

obacco in a bottle of hot water. 

pieces of clay, af\er taking a Jittle consist- 



must, umler such circumstances, be rc-eoated, and 
submitted again to the fin*. If, after the coating 
has betMi applied, any bonlers, cyphers, or other 



re siee{>ed in white or coloured worin-s<-ed, > ornaments, are wanted to be executed thereon. 



ie bath puts thent in a state of moislunr. 
Mhice herboi'isations, it will Ite suflicient, I 
;he worm-seed is still fnrsh, and at the mo- . 
hen the piece is taken down from the tub, 
tn slightly, and with a bniah, one or several 
f other colotirs: each drop produces a tree 
r less great, acconliiig as the workman has 
I his bru-h with colours. 
vnent all kind* of gltim in imitation of en- • 
gmvin^y &t\ ' 

mclho<l heretofore known for engraving on 
lias been by means of a machine with 



then, pruvioubly to the heat being applied with an 
etching or engmving tend, such parts of the coated 
stirt'ac^: mu!>l be chased out, as will produce the de- 
sired effect, after which the reqtusite de g r ee of 
heat is to be applied. 

This invention is not only applicable to all 
kinds of useful and oniamenlal artich^s of glass- 
ware, on #hich the common methods of engraving 
have been practised, but may Ik; applied to win- 
dow glass ami plate-glass of ever}' description, in 
plact* of griitdi'.i|<^, for the iMiqwM; of making win* 
dow-bliiids. It IS also saitl to be (leculiarly adapU 



of ditfei-ent substances, which have been ! e<i to produce beautiful s[iecimens of art, for the 
ed with sand, &CC. to j^rind ofl" some parts * ' " '* ** '"" 

urface of the glass which is to be engraved 

then by means of grinding and poPishing 
.1 parts on ttie rough surface, the different 
aiv formed acconlin}|^ to the designs given. 

invention, instead ot grinding or taking off 
t <if the surface of tlie glass, the patentee 
an adilitional surface or coating of glass, 
d fur the purpose, which, when subjected 
ifier ik-gree ol heat, will inc<»qHirate with 
IS to be o|M*rate<l upon, so as to produce an 
inilar to that which has hith<*rto been ob- 
ly nivalis of grin«ling. When it is requir- 
iMUHMil glaii, then, pn.'\ionsly to the heat 
|)pl.ed, with an etching or engraving t(N>l, a smart blow against a hard body, without break- 



windows of altar-pieces, libraries, museums, 
coach-windows, and tor the glass used in ornamen- 
tal buiUlings of all descriptions. This invention 
has another advantage over the common method, 
by the work wearing much cleaner than the work 
of grtmnd glass; the surface of which being frac- 
tured by the action of the wheel, ice. is therefore 
liable to gatlier dirt on tlie rougli un|ioliihed parta 
of the borders, 8ic 

To make the Boh^ia phial. 

The Bologna, or nhilosoiiiiical phial, it a iinall 

vessel of glass, which has been suddenly eo(»led, 

njieo at the iipiier end, and rounded at the bottom. 

his made so tliick at the bottom, that it will bear 



m :ire to be taken out as will produce the 
rl i-fffcl, and that in a much siqK'riur way 
ffect produccil by the usu;d miale of grind- 
isliin^, ^(c. The materials us«.'d are to be 
in u cniuildc, or other pot, aii<l they are to 
! up in tlie same maniii-r as if used for the . 
of the best flint glass, broken gla^s, or, as 
lually denominated, ** cullitt,** being the 
il ingredient in it. Several mixtures 
M, 01 which the first is, IGO parta ofeul- 



ing; but if a lililo iM-bble, or piece of flint, is let fall 
into it, it immediately cracks, ami the bottom falls 
into pieces: but, unless the pebble or flint it large 
and aiigiiliir enough to scratch the surface of tM 
glass, it will nut bi-eak. 

To make Pnnce ilupert*» dropt, 
I'rince KuiieitS dn»ps tkvi iiumIc by letting dropi 
of melted gla«s fail into cold water; the drop a^ 
Mimes by tliat mt'ans an oval form with a tail or 
neck retcmbliDg a retort. They ^^oMAia ^kM •-^- 
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ffulftr property, that if a tniall portion of the Uil 
18 broken off, the whole bunts into powder, with 
an explotton, and a considerable shook is eommn- 
nicated to the hand that grasps it 

To break glan in any reawred vtay. 
Dip a piece of worsted thread in spirits of tar- 
penline, wrap it round the glass in the direction 



required to he broken, and then aet Ire to the 
thread, or apply a red hoc wire round Uie ghn^ 
and if it does not immediatel j crack, throw edU 
water on it while the wire remains hot. B^ tUi 
means glass that is broken may often be fiyhnaed 
and rendered oaeful for a Tuietj of piiiipoaes. 



OLAf». 



To mamtjfachtre glcut. 

Glass is a combination of sand, flint, spar, or 
some other silicious substances, with one or other 
of the fixed alkalies, and in some cases with a me- 
tallic oxide. Of the alkalies, soda is commonly 
preferred; and of the silicious substances, white 
■sand is most in repute at present, as it requires no 
preparation for coarse soods, while mere washing 
in water is sufficient for those of a finer quality. 
The metallic oxide, usually employed, is litharge, 
or some other preparation of lead, as being Uie 
«4ieapest metal. 

The silicious matter should be fused in contact 
with something called a flux. The substances pro- 
' per for this purpose are lead, borax, arsenic, nitre, 
or any alkalme matter. The lead is used in the 
state of red lead; and the alkalies are soda, |>earl- 
ashes, sea-salt, and wood-aslies. When red lead 
ia used alone, it gives the glass a yellow cast, 
and requires the audition of nitre to correct it 
Arsenic, in the same manner, if used in excess, is 
apt to render the glass milky. For a perfectly 
transparent glass, tlie uearl-ashes are found much 
superior to lead; perhaps better than any other 
flux, except it be borax, whicli is too expensive to 
be used, except fur experiments, or for the best 
looking-glusises. a 

The materials for making glass must first be re- 
duced to powder, which is dune in mortars or by 
horse mills. After sifting out the coarse parts, the 
proper proportions of siiex and flux are mixed to- 
gether, and put into the c^cining furnace, where 
they arc kept in a moderate heat for 3 or 6 hours, 
being froquently stirred about during the process. 
When taken out, the matter is called frit Frit is 
easily convertc<l into glass by only pounding it, and 
vitrifying it in the luehing pots ot tne ^lass furnace; 
but in making fine ^luss, it will sometimes ix^quire 
a small addition ot fiux to the frit to correct any 
fault For, as the flux is the most expensive arti- 
cle, the manufacturer will nuher put too little at 
first than otherwise, as he can remedy this defect 
in the melting pot. The heat in the furnace must 
be kept up until the glass is bi*ought to a state of 
perfect fusion; and uuriiig this process any scum 
which arises must be removed by ladles. When 
the glass is perfectly melted, the glass-blowers 
commence their operations. 

For the best flint-class, 120 lbs. of white sand, 
50 lbs. of red le'ad, lo lbs. of the best pearl ashes, 
20 lbs. of nitre, and 5 oz. of magnesia; if a pound 
or two of arsenic be added, the composition will 
fuse much quicker, and with a lower tem[>era- 
turc.* 

For a cheaper flint-glass, take 120 lbs. of white 
sand, 35 lbs. of pearl-ashes, 40 lbs. of red lead, 
13 Jba. of uitre^ 6 lbs. of arteoic, and 4 oz. of 
nugaeiuu 



This requires a long heating to make dear |^ 
and the heat should be bro^^t on gradoally, or 
the arsenic is in danger of subliming before the 
fusion commences. A still cheaper eompoittios 
is made by omitting the arsenie in the foregoiot 
and substituting common sea-salt 

For the best German ^rystal glass, take 190 Ibi 
of calcined flints or white sand, the best pearl- 
ashes, 70 lbs. saltpetre, 10 lbs. arsenic, ^ lb. aid 
5 oz. of magnesia. Or, a cheaper eompositioa for 
the same purpose is IdO lbs. of sand or flints, 46 
lbs. of pearl-flsbes, 7 lbs. of nitre, 6 lbs. of arsenie, 
and 5 oz. of magnesia. This will reanire a looj 
continuance in the furnace; as do all oUiers where ' | 
much of the arsenic is employed. 

For looking-glass plates, washed white sand, 60 
lbs. purified pearl-auies, 25 lbs. nitre, 15 lbs. and 
7 lbs. of borax. If properly managed, this glsa 
will be colourless. But if it should be tinged by * 
accident, a trifling quantitv of arsenic, and an equal ^ 
quantity of magtiesia, wiu correct it; an ounce of 
each may be tried first, and the quantity increased 
if necessary. 

The ingredients for the best crown-glass moit 
be prepared in the same manner as for looking* 
glasses, and mixed in the following proportion*: 
GO lbs. of white sand, 30 lbs. of (learl-ashes, and 15 
lbs. of nitre, 1 lb. of borax, and half a pound of 
arsenic. 

Tlie composition for common green windov' 
glass i5, 120 lbs. of white sand, 30 lbs. of uupori- 
ned pearl-ashes, wood-ashes, well burnt and sifted, 
60 lbs. common salt, 20 lbs. and 5 lbs. of arsenic. 

Common p-cen bottle-glass is made from ^200 Ibi. 
of wood-ashes, and 100 lbs. of sand; or 170 Ibi. 
of ashes, 100 lbs. of sand, and 50 lbs. of the Isn 
of an iron furnace: these materials must be well 
mixed. 

The materials employed in the manufiMtmy rf 
glass are by chemists reduced to three classes, 
namely, alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides. 

The fixed alkalies may be employed indifierentlj; 
but soda is prefcrivd in this country. The sods 
of commerce is usually mixed with common salt, 
and i'ombined with carbonic acid. It is proper to 
purify it from both of these foreign bodies before 
using it. I'his, however, is seldom done. 

The earths are silica (the basis of flints), liroe, 
and sometimes a little alumina (the basis of clay). 
Silica constitutes the basis of glass. It is employ- 
ed in the slate of fine sands or flints: and some- 
times, for making scry fine glass, rock crystals are 
employed. When sand is used, it ought, if {)OS&i- 
ble, to be perfectly white, for when it is coloured 
witli metallic oxides, the transparency of the glass 
is injured. Such sand can only be employed foi 
very coarse glasses. It is necessary to free tne sand 
from all the loose earthy particles with whieb iC 
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be mixed, vhich ii done bj washing it well 
\»ater. 

uc lenders glass less brittle, and enables it to 
taod better the action of the atmosphere. It 
. ill no case to exceed the StHh part of the 
emploTcd, otherwise it corro<1es the glass 
This indeed may be prevented by throwing 
e clay into the melted glass; but in that case 
:-n gU^9 only is obtuinetl. 
c mtrtallic oxides employed are the red oxide 
id or litharge, and the white oxide of arsenic. 
*ed oxide of lead, when added in sufficient 
ity, enters into fuHion with silica, and forms 
ky hue like the dinl plate of a watch. When 
mihuftiible bodv is present, it is usual in some 
fHctorieH to add a little white oxide of arsenic, 
supplying oxygen, the combustible is burnt, 
lies off, while the revived arsenic is at the 
time vohitilized. 

ere are several kinds of glass adapted to dif- 
. uses. The best and must beautifiU are the 
nd the plate-glass. These, when well made, 
frfeclly trans|nirent and colourless, heavy and 
iiMk They are composed of fixed alkali, pure 
»us sand, calcined flints, and litharge, in dif- 
proportions. The flint glass contains a large 
ity of oxide of lead, which by certain pro- 
t is easily so|>aniled. I'he plate-glass is pour- 
the melted state upon a table covered with 
r. The pla^e is cast half an inch thick, or 
and is ground down to a proper degree of 
.'ss, and then polished. 

»wn-glass, that used for windows, is made 
ut lead, chiefly of fixed alkali fused with siti- 
hand, to which is added some black oxide of 
in«7«e, which is apt to give the glass a tinge 
r\t\*r. 

llc-^lais is the coarsest and cheapest kind: 
lis little or no fixed alkali enters the cmnpu- 

It consists of alkaline earth combined with 
na and Mlica. In this country it is composed 
<d and the refuse of the soa|)-boiler, which 
ts of the lime employed in rendering this al- 
iiiKtic, ami of the earthy matters, with which 
IlmIi was enntMniiiiMted. The most funible is 
l.it% uikI the least fusible is bottle-glass. 
i(*glass iiiellh at the temperature of 10" 
fw^^iHl, ci-owii.};l:tsH ut .HJ**, and bottle-gla^s 

The S[Mrcitic gravity varies between '2.48 
..iS. 

(ilxitt for lottHn^'^rlaxn phitea^ ,>o. I. 
;r of white sand, cleaiiMMl, sixty pounds, of 
'd |ioarl-ii>heH, twenty-ftve pniinils, of sidl- 
fiflt en p Mitid;*, ami ot b(»rax, seven |muiids. 
s eompoMtion !th<Mild be continued long in 
V, which Hhould he for some time strong, and 
anis iiion* iiifKh-r.ite, th:it the gluss iiiav he 
ly Im- fniin bubbles belortr it be workefl. It 
r riitin-lv dear of all rnlotir, unless in case 
se accident: but if any yellow tinge should, 
hele«s, niif(irtniiately infect it, there is uo 
y, ricrfil b> atlding a small proiK>rlioii of 
sia, which idiould be mix«fl wiib an k*\\u\ 
ly of arsenic, and after their being put into 
iss, giving it a considerable heat again, and 
nifTrnog it to fit-e iisi-lt from bubbles in a 
miidei'^te one, as before. If the tinge l>e 
an ounce of iiiagnesiM may be first tried, and 
|irovr iiiMiffieient, the «piantity must be in- 
i|, but th'- (•liist u ill h1wh> 5 be obscure in jtro- 
fi to the quaiititv that is adiniltrd. 

V of the white umf, Gt) lbs. of pemrl-ashes, 
of oommon salt, lU lbs. of mliv, 7 lbs. and 
■1. I lb. 
I riiti will n:D with at little heat as the for- 

fx 



roer, but it will be more brittle, and rc&aet the 
rays of light in a greater di:gree. 

Crown or bett windovf glatt^ Ab. 1. 
Take of white sand bixty pounds, of purified 
pearl ashes thirty pounds, of saltpetre fifteen 
pounds, of borax one pound, and of arsenic half a 
ij pound. 

This will be vm* clear and colourless, if the 
ingreilients he good, and will not be viiry dear. It 
will inin with a nuxlerale heat; hut if it be desired 
, to be yet more fusible ami soH, half a pound or a 
|- pound more of arsenic may be added. 
I. If the glass should prove yellow, the magnesia 
must be used as abuve directed for the looking- 
glass. 

Cheaper kind of wiiulov glaaSy JSTo. 2. 
Take of white sand sixty nounds, of unpurified 
pearl aslies twenty-five pounds, of crnnmon sale ten 
pounds, of nitre five pounds, of arsenic two pounds, 
and of magnesia one ounce and a half. 

This will be inferior to the above kind, but may 
Ik; improved, where desired, by purifying the 
pearl-ashes. 

Commnn or green intHUno gla9$, Ma. 3. 

I Take of white sand sixty fiounds, of unpurified 

j pearl-ashes thirty pounds, of common salt ten 

' pounds, of arsenic two pounds, and of magnesia 

2 oz. 

This is a che»p composition, and will not appear 
too green, mn* be very <ieficient in transparenoy. 
Cummon or green rcindoio gttU9, J\o. 4. 
Take of the cheapest kind of white sand, one 
; hundred and twenty pounds, of unpurified pearl- 
|: ashes, thirty pounds, of wuud-ashes, well buiTit 
I and sifted, GO pounds, of coninion lalt twenty 
' ])Ound3, and of ui*&enic five pounds. 
] This composition is vcr}' clieMp, and will pro- 
, duce a good glass with a greenish cast. 

Jieat phi(d gluts y J\'u. I. 

I I'ake of white s:md one hundretl and twenty 

poiinilM, of unpurified peai-l ushes fifty ]K>undt, of 

common halt ten poumK, of arsenic five (Mjundt, 

ami of niHgricsia five ounces. 

This will bi: a vtiy good glass for the purpose, 
' and will work with a nimleiute he:it, but requires 
lime to become clear, un account of the proportion 
of ai'MMiic; hImmi, houexer, it is once in good con- 
dition, it will come very near to the cr}-stal glass. 
(%\ipi'i: jifrftTi or C'immon pfual gUiMt^ vAo. 2. 
T:(ke of tiie chcitpesi kind of white sand, one 
hundivil ami lweiit\ poumls; of wood aslies, well 
Imriit and sifltd, eighty |MJunds; of [learl-ashes, 
twenty pcnimU; (if cumiiion salt, fifteen )H>unda{ 
'■ of arM'iiic one |Knind. 

'1 his will be K''^'^"* ^^'^ tolerably transparent, 
j and will work with a moderate fire, and vitiifjr 
<, quickly with a Mituig one. 
, Green or bottle ^la»a. 

Take of wooil-akhes two liundred pounds, and 
of sand one hundn-d pounds. Mix them thoTiMigh* 
ly Well by grinding together. 

This is' tiM* dm- pn>{Hirlion where the sand Is 
good, and the wood-ashes are used without anj 
other adilition. 

The tames itfith the addition of tcoria. 
Take of wood-a^ies one hundred anil sereuty 
* iKmnds; of saml one Imndred pounds; and of sco- 
' ria, or clinkers, fili\ pounds. Mix the whole well 
' by grinding them together. 

The cliiiktrM should be will ground before thry 

' he iise<l, if they admit of it; hut frvqueutly thcj 

arr too hard, and in that Citne they should be bn^ 

ken into a^ smiill bits as csn hn done coiivenienllj, 

' and mixed wiUi the other nuitter witbuut nuf 

,( gnndiug. The harder they are, tlie less 



will be the ^wderin^ oC <bft.va^w»>SbtK^'«Vi\^^M^ 
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•ooncp melt of tl»eniseWj»8 in the furnac**, and con- 
sequently niix with the f)ther ingrcdienl*. ^ 
The moit petject kiiul of fiint-glauy JsTu. I. 
Take of the while und, 1120 lbs. i-ed lead, 50 
lbs. the best i>earl-a8hes, 40 lbs. nitre, SO lbs. amg- 

nesia, 5 oz. 

If this composition be fused with a vcrj strong 
fire, and time be given to it, a glass will be pro- 
duced that will have the play of the best flint glass, 
and yet be hard and strong. It is not so cheap as 
the compositions given below, where arsenic or 
eoramon salt is introduced, or where more of the 
pearl-a^es arc used; in either of which cases, 
savings may be made by diminishing projiortion- 
ably me quantities of nitre. But the quahlies of 
this glass will be found to come nearer to the 
standard of perfection, which is to unite liic luitre 
and hardness together in the greatest degree they 
are compatible with eadi other. 

If this composition be, however, desired to flux 
with less heat, and quicker, a pound or two of ar- 
senic may be added, which will be found eSectusdly 
to answer the puri>ose. 

Flint glw, J^o. 2. 

Take of sand, 190 lbs. the best pearl-ashes, 54 
lbs. red lead, 36 lbs. nitre, W lbs. magnesia, 6 oz. 

This will require much the san^e heat as the 
other, but will be lianler in its texture. If it be 
desired to be made more yielding to the fire, ar- 
senic nMy be added, or the quantity of sand may 
be lessened. In tliese cases the glass will be softer 
and weaker. 

FUnt'glois^ Ko. 3. 

Take of white sand, 120 lbs. the best pearl-ashes, 
35 lbs. arsenic, 6 lbs. magnesia, 4 oz. 

This glass will require a consideralde time in 
the fire to become clear, and must not, if it can be 
avoided, be strongly urged at first. Tliis glusst will 
not be so hard as those of the above compositions, 
but it will be very clear, and may be employed fur 
large vessels, wht*re a sufficient thickness can be 
allowed to give them strength. 

Cheaper composition of glaaty JYo. 4. 

Take the proportions of the other ingredients 
given in the last, and omitting the arsienic, add, in 
Its stead, 15 lbs. of common salt. 

This will be more brittle than the last, and 
therefore cannot be recommended, unless tor the 
fabrication of such kind of vesseli, or other piece*, 
where the strength is of littlo moment. 

Cheapest composition of ftint-glois, Ao. 5. 

Take of the while sand', 120 Ihs. red lead, 30 
lbs. the best pearl-ashes, 2^) lliA. nitre, 10 lbs. 
common salt, 15 lbs. arsenic, 6 lbs. 

This glass will fuse with a moderate heat, but 
requires time, like the last, to take otf rhe milky 
appearance of the arsenic; it is yet softer liian the 
last, and may therefore be deemed the worst kind 
of flint that can be made. 

Best Geiinan cryHtal-glasSy ,Vo. 6. 

Take of tlie calcined flints, or white muid, 120 
lbs. the best pearl-asiies, 70 lbs. saltpetre, 10 lbs. 
arsenic, ^ lb. magnesia, 5 oz. 

If the pearl-asTies be pure and good, this glass 
will equal the best of this kind that ever was made. 
Borax has been frequently used also in the compo- 
sitions of this sort of glass, but its great price, 
without any e4ni\:iU-nt udvantaj^^, will deter from 
the employing it in large manu* \ctures, as there is 
no tort of transparent ^l:iss, (plate exccpte<l,) that 
can bear the expt^ise ot it. 

German crystal-glass ^ •Vo. 7. 

Take of calcined Hints, or white sand, 120 lbs. 
pearl-ashes, 46 lbs. magnesia, 5 oz. 

This composition requires a lung continuance 
of AeaCf 00 account of the arsenia. Tor the reason 
b€rore giren. It produces a glass equally or more 



transparent and colourless than the preeeding, bat 
somewhat more brittle. The araeuicis, however, 
so disagreeable an ingredient, from the deleterioai 
qualities of the fumes, which will necessarily rise 
copiously till the fusion of the other ingre^eots 
check it, that, where the advantage is not nnre 
considerable than the ssiving ansiiig from the dif- 
ference of these two recipes, it is scarcely voftk 
while to submit to the inconvenience of it 
To amieal glass. 

Nealiog, as it is called by the workmen, is a 
process in the glass houses, and consists in pottiDf; 
the glass vessels, as soon as they are formed, aod 
while they ai-e yet hot, into a furnace or an oven, 
not so hot as to re-melt them, and in which they 
are suflere<l to cool gradually. This is found to 
prevent their breaking easily, particularly on ex- 
posure to heat. 

A similar process is used for rendering eutrirao 
vessels less brittle, and -the effect depends oo the 
same principles. 

To polish and grind glass. 

To grind plate-glass, lay it horizontallj npoo s 
flat stone table, made of a veqr fine grained free- 
stone; and for its gn*:iter security, plaster it dowa 
with roortar or stucco. The stone table is siip> 
ported by a strong wooden frame, with a ledge all 
round its edges, rising about two inches above the 
glass. Upon the plate to be ground is laid another 
rougli glass, not above lialf as big, and so loose as 
to slide upon the forioer; but cemented to a wooden 
plank, to guard it from the injury it must other- 
wise receive from tlie scraping of the wheel where- 
to the plank is fastened, and truro the weights laid 
upon it to promote tlie triture or griudiugof the 
glasses. The whole is covei*cd with a wheel made 
of hard light wood, about six incites in diameter: 
by pulling of which backwards and forwards al- 
ternately, and sometimes turning it round, the 
workmen who always stand, opposite to each (MlKr, 
produce a cunsl;mt attrition between the two glas^ 
es, and bring them to what degree of smoothneM 
they please, b} first pnuring in water and coarse 
sand; after that, a finer sort of sand, as the work 
advances, till at livst ihe^ p'jur in the powder of 
smalt. As the upi>er or incuiubent glass becomet 
smooth, it must be removed, and another, from 
lime t.) time, !»iil»slilnleil f )r it. • 

Thueiiginc iiKt described is called a millby ths 
workmen, and is employeil oidy in grinding the 
largest-sized glasses. In grinding lesser glasses, 
they usually work without a wheel, having four 
wooden handles fastened to the corners of tlie 
stone that loads the upper plunk, by which thev 
work it about. The grinderji' part done, iheglaii 
is turned over to the polisher, who, witli fine pes- 
der of tripoli stcmc or enierv, brings it to a yvx- 
feet evenness and lustre. Yhe instioiment made 
use of in this branch, is a boartl furnished with i 
fell and small rolh r, uh'uh the workman moves 
by means of a doubh' haii(!l<> at butli ends. Tbe 
artist, in working this : dKr, is assisted by a 
wooden lioip, or s;>riiig, to llie end of which it ii 
fixed; fo.- the nprm;;, hy constantly bringing the 
roller b:iek to the suine points, facilitates the acliua 
of the workman's arm. 

7 o mahe frit. 

Frit, in the glass manufacture, is the matter or 
ingredients of which glass is to be nude, when 
they have been calcined or baked in a furnace. 
TheiMj are three kinds of frit : the first, crystal frit, 
or thai for cryst.d or clear glass, is made with sail 
of puhcrine and sand. The second and ui-dtnarj 
IVit is imule nf the bare ashes of the pulvcriiie oi 
barilla, without extracting the salt from thenu 
This makes the ordinary white or crvstal glass. 
The third is fiil for green glasses, mailc of coof 
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•ton t^hei, witlirmt any preparation. This last 
frit will ref|uir(* tfii or twelve liourt bHking. The 
nateriaU in each are to be finely* i>owdereil, wush- 
etl,anit wareed; then equally mixei!, and freqnent- 
\j fltlrred tajTethor in th<* nu'ltine p-it. 
7T» Mn^ pearl-anhea^ or «nw oUifr fretl afkaline 
9iut to the hii^hett df^mr ft/pitrittf. 
Take of the best jrM>url-iishci, 3 lbs. and of salt- 
petre, 6 ox. PotiDii tliein tonHlier in a gl.iss or 
marble mortar, till they are tnoroufphly «rcll mix- 
ed, and then put part of them intoa larg<' cnicible, 
and let it in a fitmace, where it may utiderfro a 
Mronjc heat When the pnrt of the matter ihut 
WB1 6rst put into the crucible Is heated red hot, 
throw in the rest gradually, and if thecnicihle will 
not contain the whole, pour part of the melted 
mutter out on a moiftene<l stone, or marble; and 
having made room in the crucible, put in ihe n^st, 
and M it continue there likewise till it be red hot. 
Pour it out then at the other, and afierwnrds put 
the whole into an earthen, or very cleHU iron f>ot, 
vith 10 pints of water, and heat it over the fire, 
till the salts be entirely melted. Let it then be 
taken off the fire, stand' till it he cold, and after- 
wards filter it through {Niperina pewter cullender. 
When it it filtered, return the fluid again into the 
poC, and evaporate the sail to drv'ness, which will 
then be as white as snow, the nitre liKviug burnt 
all the phlouistic matter that remained in the 
licari-ashes att'-r their former calcinatioiL 



To polish 0, 




lU9e9. 



The operation of p'tlishing ontic glasses, after 
~ng properly ground, is one of the mo»t difficult 




:ry tine tri|Mili. l hen tnKing the gl 
in the hand, run it n»und forty or fifty times up»n 
the tool, to take off the rou'ghncst of the glass 
about the bonier of it This cloth is then to be 
removed, and the glass to be polished upon the 
uaked tool, with a eompoimd powder, made of 
fonr parts tripoli mixed with one of fine blue vi- 
triol; six or eiglit grains of which mixture are suffi- 
cient for a glais five inches broad. This iiowder 
must be wetted with eight or ten drops of clear \i- 
Drnr in the middle of tlie tool; being first mixed 
and softened t]ioronj*hly with a very fine suihII 
nailer. I'hen, with a nice brush, having spread 
this mixturp thiidy'and equably U|>on the tool, lake 
ftiime very fine irip'di, and strew it thinly, and 
c-nuablv, QtKm the tool so prciiared; aftirr whivh, 
take t^ glas^ to Im* iitdislied, wiped ven* clean, 
aiid apply it on the tool, and move it gently tu ioc 
or thrici* in a straight line backwards and for- 
wards; then take it off, and observe whether the 
marks of the tripoli, sticking to the glais, are 
c«|iiably spread over the whole surface: it not, it is 
a sign that either the tool or glahs is too warm; in 
in which ease wait awhile and try it aj^in, till the 
c;ia%B takes Ihe tripoli every where alike. Then 
&?gin to unlith boldly, there bein^ no danp^T of 
Sf^.iiling tne fiziire (*f the glass, which in the utlier 
case wuuld inUllibly hapin.-n. 



ipn 



7*0 purify pttui'Oihtn fur tht fiumufacture of 

tmrrora. 
Take aiiV quantity of the best pearl-aHhrs, and 
dissolve them in fmr times their weight of water 
bulling, whirh O|rt:r.tlioii may be best tN'rfiu'tiird in 
a pot 'if east iron. When they an* tli<i«iilved, let 
the siilntion lie put Inin a ch-Mi tub, and buffi-red Id 
rvmain there t went) -four \n}*irn nr Impp-r. I<4-t 
Ihe eivar part of the fluid be then decanted ofTfpMn 
Ihe dnrgs or s««liaieiit, ami put back into the iiiin 
pot, in which the water muat be eva|H>ratcd away 
till the aalis be left iterfetjU dry ag.iin. They 
' ' then, if not used immedjaiely, be kejit in 



stone jars, well secured from rooisCure and air, till 
such time as they are wanted. 

Great care should be always taken in this treat- 
ment of the salts, to keep ihe inm |)ot thormirhly 
clean fmni ru^t, which would give a yellow tinge 
to th« glass, not to be removed without grvally in- 
juring it 

GLASS AND PASTES TO IMITATE PRE- 
CIOUS STONES, &c. 

77i<; best and hardest gUus for receiving colour^ 

v\o. 1. 

Take of the best sand, cleanstMl by washing, 
twelve pounds, of pearl-ashes, or fixed alkaline 
salt, purified with nitre, seven pounds, of salt-pc- 
tre, one pound, and of borax, half a pound. 

The sand being first i-educi-d to powder in a 

glass or flint mortar, the other ingredients should 
e put to it, and the whole well mixed by pound- 
ing them together. 

Beat (fhum, but not »o htrrd^ JVb. 2. 

Take of the white sand cleansed, twelve pounds, 
of pearl-ashes, purifird wiih salt-petre, seven 
pounds, of nitre, one poimd, of borax, lulf a pound, 
and of ar»enic, four otmces. 

Proceed as in the last, but if the glass be requir- 
ed to melt with yet less heat, a pound of borax 
may be used instead of the half pound, and a pound 
of common salt may be added ; but this last is apt 
to make the glass more brittle, which is an injury 
done to such as is to be cut into very small pieces, 
and groinid with so many angles in the figure, in 
imitation of jewels. 
Soft qliisa or piiatefor receixing co/ourt, JVa. 3, 

'i'ake of white siuid cleansed, six pounds, of red 
lead, three |>ounds, of purified pearl-ashes, two 
poimds, and of nitn*, one |>ound. 

Proceed wiih the mixtui-e as with the foregoing. 
QUiss or paste^ *fft*^ than the abon^^ JVb. 4. 

I'ake of wliite sand, cleansed, 6 lbs. of red had, 
and purified pearl-ashes, each 3 lbs. of nittc, 1 lb. 
of bunix, lialt a pound, and of arsenic, 3 oz. 

This is very sofl and will fuse with a verv gentle 
heat, but reuuinrs s<Hne lime to liecome clear, on 
acC'Uint of the arsi;nic It may even be prepared 
and tinged in a common fire without a furnace, if 
the pots containing it can be surrounded by burn* 
ing coals, without danger of their falling into it. 
IMie borix, b<>ing a more ex|K*nsive ingredient 
than the others, may be omitted where a somewhat 
greater heat ran be applied, and the glass is not in- 
tended for very nice pin'(Mi»e.s; or a |iound of com- 
mon salt ntay bi> in:ftiluli-d in its place; but the 
gla^s will be more clear and i>erft'Ct, and free it- 
self much sooner from bubbles, where the borax is 
used. 

This glass will be very sof>, and will not bear 
much water, if employed for rings, buckles, or 
Hucli imitalioos of stones as aiv exposed to much 
nibbing. Hut for ear-rings, ornaments worn on 
the bix-ast, or htieh others at are but seldom put on, 
it may last a considerable time. 

In all iheKe soft compositions, care sliould be 
lak**n that part of tlic sand be not left unvitrified 
in the bottom of th:- pot, as will sometimes hai»- 
|MMi, r)r in tint casi* the ;;lass, ab'<uiiding too much 
with vdt and lead, uill n-it brar the air, but iK'iiig 
ornNJid by it, will s<nhi r'liilract a mistiness and 
spi-cks ill the siirUce, wbich will entirely cffiicc all 
the luNlre of the paste. 

//fif'i/ ;'/(»« ufufuH blue colour , .Vb. 1. 

Take (if t<ie coin|Mi%itifm of hard glass. No. 1 or 
S, ten pounds, zaH're, C dr. and of magnesia, t dr. 
, I'rnreed as with the almve. 
i \i thV* ^\a%% V>« ^]K \no ^m.^ ^ «\ww »^^* \F^^p«* 
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tion of the ZAffre and magnesia to the glass maybe 
diminished; and if it \ersti too much on the pur- 
ple, to which east it will incline, the magnesia 
should be omitted. If a very cool or pure blue be 
wanted, instead of the magnesia, half an ounce of 
calcined copper may be used, and the proportion 
of zaffi*e dim mi shed bv one half. 

Paste of a full blue colour , »Yo. 2. 
Take of the com|>osition fur paste, No. 1 or 2, 
ten pounds, and proceed as with the foregoing. 
Hard s(l(us retembfm^ the sapphire^ M. 3. 
Take of the compositions for hard glass. No. 1 
or 8, ten pounds, or zaffre, three drachms and one 
scruple, of calx caffci, or preci^iitation of gold by 
tin, one drachm. Proceed as with the above. 
Cheaper hardgUus for ditto^ A o. 4. 

As the foregoing, only, instead of the precipi- 
tate of gold, use two drachms and two scruples of 
magnesia. 

If this be well managed, the colour will be very 
good, and the ^lass, when set and out, will not be 
easily distinguishable from the true sapphire; but 
the preceding will be a finer colour, as there is a 
foulness in the tingo of the magnesia, which will 
always diminish, in some degree, the effect of 
brighter colours, when with theui. 

Paste resembling' the sappfure^ JVo. 5. 

Take of the composition for paste, No. 3 or 4, 
and nrooeed as with the foregoing. 

It IS not worth while to bcHtow the expense of 
colouring paste with the gold, and it is therefore 
more ex(>edient, in the case of such, to use the 
other method. 

Hard glass and paste for sapphire, by means of 

smalt, J^o. f>. 

Take of the compositions for hard glass and 
paste, any quantity, and mix with them one-eighth 
of their weight of smalt, the brightest and most 
inclining to purple that can be procured. 

If it be desired to give a more purple tinge, 
magnesia may be added in the proportion required. 

Hard glass resembling eagle marine, JV'o. 7. 

Take of the oomiiositiou for hard glass. No. 1 
or 2, ten pounds, of copper, highly calcined with 
sulphur, three ounces, and of zaffi'e, one scruple. 
Proceed as with the foregoing. 

Paste for eagle marine, JSTo. 8. 

Take of the composition for paste, No. 1 or 2, 
ten pounds, and proceed as with the above. 

j/ard glass of a gold or yeUovf colour, JSTo. 1. 

Tuke of the com[)08ition for hard glass, No. 1 
or 2, ten pounds, but omit the salt-petre, and for 
every pound add an ounce of calcined borax, or, if 
that do not render the gluss sufficiently fusible, two 
ounces, of red tartar, the deepest coloured that can 
be prociu^d, ten ounces, of magnesia, two ounces, 
of ohareoal of sallow, or any other soft kind, two 
drachms. Proct-eil ns with the rest. 

Paste of a gold or yellow colour, *Vo. 2. 

Take of tne composition for paste, No. 3 or 4, 
prepared without the siilt-petro, ten pounds, of 
iron, stronely calcined, one ounce and a half. Pro- 
ceed as with the others. 

The crude tartar and the charcoal must not be 
used where lead enters into the composition of the 
glass, and the niti'e may be spanMl, because the 
yellow tinge, tfivfii to the glass by the lead, on ac- 
count "^f which the nitre is used, is no detriment 
in this casi\ but only adds to the proper colour. 
This aolour may also be prepai-ed by crude anti- 
mony, as well as the calcined iron, but it is more 
difficult to be managed, and not 8U|)erior in its 
effect. 

Bard glass rrtembling the topaz, JVb. 3. 

Take of the compoMiiion for hHi*d glass. No. 1 
or 2, Ceo j>aand«y and an equal quantity of the gold 



coloured hard glass. Powder and fme theuto. 
gether. 

As there is a ^reat variety in the oolov of ibe 
topaz, some being a deeper yellow, and othert 
slightly tinged, the proportions of the yellow gian 
to the white may be accordingly varied at pSeasvre, 
the one here given being for the deepest. 
Paste resembling the top€tz, M. 4. 
This may be done in the aaiue manner as the 
preceding, but the salt-petre may be omitted is 
the original composition of the glass, and for tbe 
resemblance of tne veiy slightly coloured topazes 
neither the gold coloured paste nor any other tiiig^ 
ing matter need be added, that of tbe lead beinj 
sufficient, when not destroyed by the nitre. 
Glass resembling the cttrysotite, JVo. 5. 
Take of the compositions for hard glass. So. 1 
or 2, ten pounds, of calcined iron six draehinti 
Proceed as with the above. 

Paste resembling the chrysolite, JW 6. 
Take of the com]>osition for paste. No. 3 or i, 
prepared without salt-i>ctre, ten pounds, and of 
calcined iron, five drachms. Proceed as with tbe 
rest. 

Hard glass resembling the emerald, vV». 1. 
Take of the com|H)sition for hard glass. No. 1 
or 2, nine pounds, of oopi>er precipitated from 
aqua fortis, three ounces, and of precipitated iron, 
two drachms. 

Paste resembling the emerald, JVo. 2. 
Take of the composition for paste. No. 1 or S, 
and proceed as with the above; but if the salt-petre 
be omitted in the preparation of the paste, a less 
proportion of the iron will serve. 
Hard glass of a deep and very bright purple colvur, 

M. 1. 
Take of the composition for hard glass, No. 1 
or 2, ten pounds, of zaffre, six drachms, of gold 
precipitated by tin, one drachm. Proceed as with 
the rest. 

Hard glass of a deep purple colour, JVb. 2. 
I'ake of the compositions for hard glass, Na 1 
or 2, 10 lbs. of magnesia, 1 oz. and of zaffre, | <n. 
Proceed as with the other. 

Paste of a deep purple colour, JVo. 3. 
Take of the composition for pastes. No. 3 or 4, 
10 pounds, and treat them as the foregoing. 
Hard glass of the colour of the amethyst, JVo. 4 
Take of the composition of hard glass. No. 1 or 
2, 10 pounds, of magnesia, 1^'oz. and of zaffre, 1 
dr. Pi*oceed as with the rest. 

Paste of the colour of the amethyst, »Vo. 5. 
Take of the coin[K)sition for paste. No. 1 ar 2, 
10 pounds, and treat it as the preceding. 
Paste resembling the diamond. 
Take of the white sand^ 6 lbs. of red lead, 4 lbs. 
of pearl ashes, purified as above directc<l, 3 lbs. 
of nitre, 2 lbs. of arsenic, 5 oz. and of magnesia, 
1 scruple. Proceed as with the others, but coo- 
tinue the fusion for a considerable time on account 
of the large proportion of arsenic. 

If this composition be thoroughly vitrified, ami 
kept free from bubbles, it will bp very white, aud 
have a veiy great lustre; but, if on examination it 
appears to incline to yellow, another scruple or 
more of the magnesia may be added. It may be 
rendered hai'der by diminishing the proportion of 
lead, and increasing that of the salts, or fusing it 
with a very strong hi*e; but the diminution of the 
proportion of lead will make it have less of tlie 
lustre of the diamond. 

Hard glass perfectly black. 
Take of the composition for bard glass, Na 1 
or 2, 10 lbs. of zanre, 1 oz. of magnesia, aud of 
iron, strongly calcined, each 7 drachma. Proceed 
as with the rest. 
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Paste perfectly black. 
; of the corop >8itioii for pantc, No. 1 or 2, 
A with the salt-pctre, 10 lbs. of zaffrc, t 
nuif^nesia, 6 drs. and of iron, highly cfiU 
5 drs. Prncef d as with the others. 
}Vhite opaque gla»9y Ao. I. 

* of the coinpusitiuii for hani glass, No. 1 or 
»!. of honj, i^oiy, or bone, calcined |>cr- 
khile, t lb. Proci.*ed as with the others. 
'«*/«• of an opaque v/ulenett, JVo. 8. 
r of the coniposition, No. 3 or 4, 10 lbs. and 
he same addition as to the above. 
/ an opaque it'/tiU'tiets formed by araeraCy 

•■\o. 3. 
r of flint glass 10 pounds, and of very white 
, 1 pound. Powder and mix them thorou}>;h- 
;rindin{; tlieni together, and then fuse them 
nodentte hfat till (hey be well incorporated, 
id li<iuefying them more than to make a per- 
:m. 

glass has been made at a considerable mnnu- 
aear L«ondon, in great quantiti«:s, and has not 
en furnird into u variety of diflVi*enl kinds 
:1s, but, being very white and fuMble with 
rate he:it, has been much used, as a white 
, for enamel in dial plates, and other pieces 
tave not occasion to go several times into 
to be finished. It will not, however, bear 
d burnings, nor a slrimg heat continued for 
gth of tiute, when applied to this purpose, 
becoming tt*ansiiarent, to which likewise 
oke of a coal fire will also greutlr cuntri- 
ut it ausw«:rs the end very well in many 
hough eveu in those, enamel of tlie s:«me 
c»f whit^-iicM would bejireferable, as this 
rs brittle, and of less finn and tenacious 

j!a««, or paste J formed by calx of tin or an- 
timony^ JVo. 4. 

of any of the compositions for hard glass, 
e« 10 poands, of calcined tin (commonly 
lUtiy), or of antimony, or tin calcined by 
if nitre, 1^ lbs.; mix them well by grinding 
lather, and then fuse them with a mode- 
it. 
i^ass of this kind made with the composi- 

paates, differs in nothing from white ena- 
t in the proportion of the calx of tin and 

tuuparent •white zlcus and paste resembling 

the Opel, ^o. 5. 
of ftny of the compositions for hani glass, 
■, 10 pounds, of horn, bone, or ivory, cal- 
) a perfect whiteness, half a pound. Pro- 
m ith the rest. 

white hani glass is much the same with the 
1 glaii formerly brought here in |K>rringers, 
lOU, %iiirgar cruets, and other such piecfrs, 
li we fietpiently meet with the remains, 
f red glass nftrmbUntf the ruby, »\*(/. 1. 
of the hani gUss, No. 1 or *2, 1 pound, of 
calfei, or gold pn*pared by prcci[>it:ition 
, .Y dmehmft. Powder the glass, and grind 
of gold afterwards with it tn a glass, tliut, 
' niorlar, and then fuse them tugelher. 
ma} be imde of a stronger fir iui»re diluted 
b« «ar%ing the proiHirtion of the goltl, in 
^ which, pnii>er reganl hluHiid be ha«l to 
licatinfi ul the glass when made; for where 
w is id in rings bracelets, or other close 

• bcrr fuilf can he uvd, a great saving may 
e with rrgard to the coluiir <if it, without 
njurv tu llie effect; but for car-rings, or 
iriKMca where the work is set tntns|Nin-nt, 
roMf Mlour should be given, which imy be 

bj dw proportions directed io this com- 



Paste resembling the ruby, JVb. 2. 
Take of the pastr. No. 3 or 4,* I lb. and of oalz 
cafTei, or precipitation of gold by tin, 2 drachms. 
Proceed in the mixtun; as with the above. 

This will be etpiully beautiful with the above, 
and defective only in softness; but as that greatly 
takes awH\ the value for s^>nie puq)Oses, such as is 
uppropriutcd to them may be tinged in a cheaper 
iiiunner by the following means. 

►i cheaper paste resemblinsr the ruby, JVo. 3. 
Take of the composition f«ir past e|^ No. 3 or 4, 
half a pound, of glivss of antimony, half a pound, 
and of the pn.'cipitalion of gold by tin, 1 drachm 
an<I a half. Proceed as with the others. 

This will be considei'ably chi'ai>er, and will have 
much the same effect, except that it I'ecedes more 
fn>m the crimKon to tin* orange. 

Hard s^lass rt'seniM'ng the garnet, JYo. 4. 
Take of (he composition for hard glass, No. 1 or 
2, 2 pounds, of glass of antiniony, 1 pound, of 
, magnesia, and ot the precipitate of gold by tin, 
!, eacii, 1 draciun. 

.'I This conipositirin is verj- beautiful, but too ex- 
I pensive, on account of the golil, for the imitation 
, of gMrnels for common purposr«i; on w hich account 
I the following may be substituted, 
j J/ard elass resembling tfie tfarnet, JS'o. 5. 
j Take of the com]insition, No. 1 or 2, 2 lbs. ot 
i; the glass of antimony, 2 lbs. and of magnesia, 2 dr. 
;| If the colour be found too <lark and purple ia 
either this or the preceding composition, the pro- 
|K>rtion of magnesia most be diminished. 
Paste of the colour of q-urnet, ►Vo. C. 
Take of the composition t>)r paste, No. 1 or 2, 
' and proceed as with the above. 
I JIard glass resembling the vinegar garnet, A«. 7. 
I Take of the composition, No. 1 or 2, two 
pounds, of glass of antimony, 1 pound, of iron, 
{ highly calcined, half an ounce. Mix the iron with 
' the uncoloured glass, and fust; them togetlier till 
I the mass be perfectly transi)arent, then add the 
' glass of antimony, powdered, stirring the mixture 
with the end of a tobacco pi|Hf, and continue them 
io the heat till the whole be i>et*fectly iiicortioratedi 
Paste resembling t/w vitwgar garnet, A'o. 8. 
I Take of the composition tbr paste, Now 3 or 4^ 
! and proceed as with the foregoing. 
! Fictitious or countcrjrit la^us laznU, 

Take of any of the pivceding coni|>osiiions for 
■ hard glass, or paste, 10 |>oundM, of calcined bones, 
j horn, or ivorv',thix'e (plarter^ of a |K>tmd, of xatfre, 
, 1 oimce. Fuse the uncoloured comitosition with 
the zaffiv and magnesia, 'till a veo' det'p transiia- 
rent blue glass be pnMluced. '1 he mass bemg 
cold, powder it, and mix it with the calcined mat- 
ter, by gliding lh<Mn together. After wliicli fuse 
' them with a moderate heat till they be thonnij^hly 
incori)orated, and then form the melted mass into 
cakes, by i>ouring it on a clean bright plate of cop- 
per or iron. 

»1nothei\ 
If it he desin'd to have it veined with gold, it 
i may be done by mixing the gold i>owder, with an 
j eipial weight of calcined burjx, and tcmperiirg 
I them with oil of spike, by which mixture, tlw! 
cakes being painted with siu h veins as are desired, 
thev must b«* put into a furnace of a miMlerate livat, 
- antf the gt>ld will bt* cementid to theglau as ftrm- 
^ ly as if the veins hatl been natural. 
' An'ither. 

|l If the counteiftit la|>is lazuli be desired of a 
' ligliter hue, the (itiHutiiy of xatfre and magiirsia 
' must be di mini shed; or, if it lie nipiired to be 
more transitarrnt, that of the calcined honi, bone, 
or ivory, shrndd be lessened. 

.i(iio(/trr. 
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a proper proportion of tmaU may be substitated. 
And in all oases, indeed,, it rnny be a more certain 
way to form the zaflFre and vitrifying ingredients 
into glass alone, and then having powdered them 
with the calcined bones or horns, infuse them a se- 
cond time, and make them into cakes in the man- 
ner directed; for the fluxing power of the ingredi- 
eols of the glass is so retarded by the calcined 
bone or horn, that it may, in some cases, fail to 
act snffieiently on the xaffre to vitrify it perfectly. 
Tb make gloat rtaembling red cornelian. 

Take of the composition for hard glass, No. 1 or 
8, 8 pounds, of glass of antimony, 1 pound, of the 
calcined vitriol, called scarlet oker, 8 oz. and of 
majpnesia, 1 dr. 

■ Fuse the glass of antimony and magnesia with 
the other glass first together, and then.l>owder tliem 
well, and mix them with the scarlet oker, by 
grinding them together, and afterwards fuse the 
mixture with a gentle heat, till they are iucoriio- 
rated; but the hisat must not be continued longer 
than is absolutely required to form them into a 
vitreous mass. 

If it be desired to have the composition more 
transparent, part of the red oker must be omitted. 
Patte resembling the red cortieUan. 

Take of the composition for paste. No. 1 or 2, 
S pounds, and proceed as witli the above. 
Hardrlaat resen^Ung vhite cornelian. 

Take of ttie eom{}osition for hard glass. No. 1 
or 8, 2 pounds, of yellow oker, well waslied, 8 
draclims, and of calcined bones, each 1 ounce. 
Mix them well by grinding them together, and 
fuse them with a gentle heal till the several ingre- 
dients be well incorporated in a vitreous mass. 



P€ute retembUne -while comeUan. 

Take of the composition for pastes, Mo. 1 cri, 
1 pound, and proceed as with the fbregoiiig. 
Hardglaaa or paate reaembling die iur^umaettrnt 

Take of the composition for blue glass orptfe, 
No. 7 or 8, (being tho8«* resembling theei^Mh 
rinp) 10 pounds, of calcined bone, tiom, orivofr, 
half a pound. Powder and mix them well, aid 
then fuse them in a moderate heat till tb^ k 
thoroughly ioeorporated. 

If the colour he not so deep as may be dwRd, 
a small proportion of smalt may be added. 
Brown Venedan gkua leith rold apimgka. 

Take of the composition for Lard glass, N<v % 
and the composition for paste. No. 1, cack 5 

Sounds, and of highly calcined iron, one oaaoe. 
lix them well, and fuse them till the iron beseN 
fectly vitrified, and have tingff*d the glassof aieep 
transparent yellow brown eolnar. Powder dn 
glass, and aad to it two pounds of glaai of mA- 
mony, being powdered, and mix tbera well, kj 
grinding them together. Take part of this m. 
lure, and rub into it fourscore or one hoadrel 
leaves of the counterfeit leaf of gold, oommoslf 
called Dutch gold; and, when the i»artsof thegsU 
seem sufficiently divided, mix the povder coi* 
taining it with the other part of the glass. Fsk 
the whole then with a moderate heat, till the pov- 
iler runs into a vitreous mass, fit to be wrought isto 
any of the figures or vessels into which it is osadir 

l*. J I * • 1 _ _ t* » a* *• - • • 



formed; but avoid a perfect liquefaction, 
that destroys, in a short time, tne equal diSiiMi 
of the s|Mingles, and vitrifies, at least, part of llie 
matter of which they are composed, conv e it is g 
the whole into a kind of transparent ^iTe-eokMV 
ed glass. 
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To make a road on M ^Adama*8 tyatem. 

Stone is to be procured in sumc form in almost 
every part of the country, and a road made of 
small broken stone to the depth often inches, will 
be smooth, solid, and durable. 

The size of stones fur a road should be that of 
• hen*s egg, or half a pound wei)>;ht It must be 
in due pru^iortion to the space occupied bj a wlieel 
of ordinar}' dimensions on a smooth level surface: 
this point of contact will be found to be Inngilu- 
dinaUy, about an inch; and every piece of stone 
put into a road, which exceeds an inch in any of 
Its dimensions, is iniscliii'vuus. 

Ill repairing an old road no addition of materials 
is to be brought u^tun it, unless in any part it be 
found that there is not a quantity of clean stone 
equal to ten inches in thickness. 

The stone already in the road is to be loosened 
up and broken, so as no piece shall exceed six 
ounces in weight. The road is then to be laid as 
flat as possible, a rise of three inches from the 
centre to the side iit sufficient for a road thirty feet 
wide. 

The stones uhcn loosened in the road are to be 

gathered oft* by means of a strong heavy rake, 

with teeth two inches and a half in length, to tlie 

aide of tlie road, and there broken, and on no ac- 

eouni are stonet to be broken on tl\e road. 

Wlben the great stones have been removed, aud 



none lefl in the road exceeding six ounces, the 
road is to be put in shape, and a rake eniploTcd 
to smooth tliu surface, which will at the sanietnae 
bring to the surface the remaining stone, and viU 
allow the dirt to go down. 

W hen the road is so prepared, the stones tbst 
have been broken by the side of the road are tliea 
to be carefidly spread on it — not to be laid on it 
in shovels-full, but scattered over the surface, ooe 
shovel-full folluuing another, and spreading over 
a considerable space. 

Only a small piece of road sliould be lifWd at 
once; five men in a gane should be set to lift it all 
asross: two nien should continue to pick up and 
rake off the large stooes, and to form tlie road for 
receiving the broken stone, the other three sliould 
break stones — the broken stone to be laid on as 
soon as the piece of road is preimred to receive il, 
and then break up another piece; two or three 
yai>ds at one lift is enough. 

The proportioning the work among tlie five 
men must of course ue regulated by the nature of 
the roud; when there atxi many very large sioues, 
the three breakers may not be able to keep jnce 
with the tuo men employed in lifting and forroia;, 
and when there are few lar^e stones tlie contrary 
may be the case; in all this, the surveyor muit 



iudi>:e and dii*ecl. 
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iiich hare been niAde with larp^e ttonr, or 
^ stnne mixed witli duy, chalk, or otlier 
ous nuitfrislH, there an^ many c:)^f8 in 
would be highly unpmfitHblc to WW and 
mad, even if the materials should ha\e 
;;lii:dly tw) lanje. 

^tdditi'Hml stnno is wanted on a road that 
>li«iated hy uni', the old hard(*ticd surface 
Kid is to he l<H)MMiod with a pick, in order 
the fri'th materials unite with the old. 
>idy pniper roetho<l of hnraking^ stttnes, 
eifeet and cc-ouoiuy, is hy piTitons sitting; 
L'» are to he placed in small heaps, and 
hovs, or old men, past hani lid>our, mast 
with small hammers and bn^ak them, so 
iliall exceed six ounces in weighL 
ifud is to he made of broken bttuie, with- 
lure of earth, clay, chalk, or any other 
lat will imbibe water and bf affected with 
tiling is to be laid on the clean Klone on 
of binding; brtiken htone will combine by 
itigleM into a smooth solid surface that can- 
fi-elf*! by vii'issitniles of wi-aihor, or dit- 
ty the aitiitn of wheels, which will pass 
*ithuut a Jolt, and coasefpienlly without 

iinkes an excdh'tit road, if due attention 

o til'- ^i%f ; liiit, from wiint of that atlen- 

ly of the flint roads are rou^h, luobe, and 

e. 

inne, uhirn proji^rly pre|i!in-<l and a|)plird, 

Km'v>lh s<ilid n)ad, and becoiiics ouMili- 

iner th m any (ithcr material; but from its 

nrft till* niMiil lastinj^. 

(t I tilt' ii ilii: most dur.ible of all materials; 
'rt-ver it in wi-ll ant] judiciiiii>ly applie<l, 
i an* CKHipai'Mtively ^(in\ and vlifap. 
•bMi's nf .Shrop>hire and Statforilshire an; 
i| sub^taiire, and otdy r(-<iiiirc a prudent 
on to be mad«* j^ood n*ad niateri:ds. 

To pre'trvf milk, 
V bntilcs which nniHt be p<'rfectly clenn, 
d ihy : draw the milk from the cow into 
:•«, mimI a^ till V are tilh*«l, imnu'diaUdv cnrk 
■11 up, an<l f:istrn the eurk^ with |Mick 
- wir*'. Th- II spn.ad a little straw on the 
fa boil'T, on wli'''^h place bottles with 
twi-cn ihi-in. iiTitil the boiler contains a 

qii:o-til«. Fill it lip with coltl vtater; 
wal'.T, :in I as s ion as it be^in.t to Inil, 

fir*-, and l«-t the while gradually coed, 
litf r'-ld t.ike out the bnttles, and \Kw\i 
h sintw nr mi w. dust in hampers, and st'm 
the niidi sf part of ihr liDUst: or nliip. 
•<fOf''i tn 'M» m.iiinrr, although ei^htiM*n 
in thf ^••tll•-•i, will be a^ swert as when 
;«■•! Ipipi till- vow. 
Jo m-ik- (I (i'tui'stic //■/' rrr.ifth. 
ii^tr'tin* • t runsi^ts of iw:) dials, divitlcd 
nil- nMnii'T, th** ha'tiU nf which litnve at 
• tiro**. Our (if tluv (ii..ls is placed in 
\\ r'Mim; lh«' ntlnr is pl:u-i>d wheiv the 
« «4iTiii^. K..cli of the dmsiiMis, which 
dtiplicd at wiII,it-prL-hi.-iit.« an onl<*r which 
•••! Iiy a IftiiT. or hy any <'thiT hij;n agn-fil 
,'l»r iiii>ti'r places tin* hand nt Iiin dial 

si,;n of the onU-r which h«r wishes to 

ant I inniird lately the signal is rejK'ated 
-Tftiit's riKim. 

7 » eon«rriii / bantmeU-rt. 
ib*-t iMlriided tor li.in>iii't(-r<i oti;^ht to be 
rmt'lictlly on b< th etuis, iinmediairly af- 
ire lik'dr at the ^laHs-hniiM*, and to be 
SIS suite imtil thr} arr fitti'd \i\u Without 
iiilMtn, lli*-y aix' a|iC tu be sullieil with dust, 
, anil olhei impuii(i<'a, which it is after- 
uu^itakibli: 10 r%iwj*t ou aecofiul of 



the smallness of their diameters. WTien they are 
opened, which may be done with a file, care should 
be takiMi not to hn-allie info them, nor to wash them 
with spirit of wint*, or other fluiil, exptTience hav- 
'"K prove*! that in tubes so treated, thf mercurr 
always btanils a litile b''li>w its proper level; th^a 
is owinjr to the adhi*sion of a liltlr> of the spirit of 
witie to the sides of the tube. When cleaning is 
necessaiT, it must he done with a fine linen rag, 
that has been previously wrcll dried. 

The tubes ou|;ht to be as ]»erfeclly e>'lindrical 
as possible, thon^rh, in Kome cases, this i» not Kb- 
scdutely necessary. They should lie ab »ut 3.J 
inches in lenj^h, and the diameter of their bore 
should be at least ^2 or 2^ line% otherwise I ho 
friction, and the capillary action, will be apt to 
ttflTeet the fii'e. motion of the mercury. The ^\tk%9 
sh(»uld not be ver}- thick, as it is apt in that case 
to bii>ak, when the mercury is boiled in the tube: 
half a line is .Milficient. 

The mercury uU|j;;ht to be perfectly pure an<l fre« 
from all foreign liietals. The best is what haa 
been ivceiilly revived frnm cinnabar; the common 
mercury of the shops beinj; often adulterated In- 
tentiiinally with tin, lead, and bismuth, stands at 
various hei^htf> in the IiiIm', accnrdiu}; to the natun? 
and quantity of the foreign substances with which 
it is ainalgaiuiitcd. 

To fmviftf the nwrcwy. 

For this purp'»s<*, takf a {Knind of cinnabar, and 
reduce it to powder: mix it well with five or six 
ounces of iron or Hleel filings; and, ha^in;; put the 
mixture into an iron n'tort, expose the whole to 
the heat of a revi-rberatory furnace; the meiTury 
will soon pass over in a stale of givat ptU'lty, atul 
may be obtained by adapting to the retort ni 
earthen ivcei>er, which has been previously half 
filled with water. 

Pi'TicitxK nffilfinjf the tuhe. 

Defniv being well inlnxliiccd into the tube, the 
meiTur)- ought to be well heated, or even boiled 
in a glazed earthen pipkin; in order to drive off 
any nioi.iture which may adhere to it, but this will 
be unnecessary if the mercury has been recently 
re\i\i"d. 

'Hie mercury <Mig)it likirwi^e to b*» boiled in the 
tube to expri any air f>r moisture whiili Uiay still 
riMuaiii attached to it, or to the inside of tin* tutn*. 
This is done in ttie f>!lou ing maniu'r: I'our as 
much mcix-uiy into the tulit- as will make it stand 
ti the length of three (ir four inches; and introduce 
a hing wire of iron to Mir it diu'it:;* the boiling. 
K\p'isi.> the mei-curv in tin* tube gradiuUly lo the 
111 at of a ch:fiiig-(lish of burning cluircoid; and 
when it h'-,;rns to hoil, stir it gently with thi- iron 
w ire, t f l':tcilit:'.te the disengagement of the bid)blea 
(if the air. When the first portinn of the inereury 
has Ifi'cn suni<'iently buih'd, iind nil the air extri- 
cated, ix'iu'ivc ttie tub«' from the <l>- '*:* ^-ilish, and 
allitw the whcde to cfKil, lakin)( aire int to bring 
it inli* contact with any cold substance. Introduce 
an eijual ipian'itv of meirury, and treat it in tlic 
same manner, witlnh'-.iwing the wire a little, so 
that it may n 't reach Indow* the upjtor |iart of the 
meiTUry already freed from air. The chafing- 
dinh must aUo Ik* placed iinmeiliatelv umh-r thj 
Hierciiry whuh has tteen last poured in. Uc|H'at 
the same ppHrcAS with e;ich siicces*iive portion of 
mercur} , till the inlie is filhd, always ap]dying the 
heat verv cautiousU; and hr equally eun-ful in al- 
lowing It to co4il, bcliire a tredi (Kirtiou of mer- 
cury is poun-i1 in. 

Tu couMtriict •l/j- Tf*ii^Aff/ir« imprtwd marine 

bwomiftrr. 

I'he tutn: consists iri' two |iartt, joined toselber 
alKiut five inches below iKe «.t^\ vVw^w VvAm^ 
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the lower purl only 2-lOOths. By this construe- - 
tion, partly from the cliflTeroiice of the bores, and ' 
partly iVom the greater friction in the lower end, ' 



To corutnict FahrenhdCt themnmetrr. 
Falirenheit's thermometer consists of ■ drnfo 
cylindrical tube, and a small longitudinal bulbc 



the motion of the mcrcur\' is so much retarded, '! To the side of the tube is annexed a acule dividrd 
that any impulse given by the ship, haviiip^ a ten- '. into GiX) parts, beginning^ with that of the trrcre 
■ dency to raise it, will scarcely have prodiicrd a |i cold (•x{>erienced in Iceland in I7lt9, or tlut po 



sensibh; effect, hePore an opposite impulse will be 
f^iven, havinf^ a temlencv to di;pn»8S it. To coun- 
teract more elfcclUHlly tfie effects of the ship's mo- 
tions, the instrument is 8usi>ended in g^'mbals. 
The whole is ntbiched to the side of the cabin liy 
two t«il>es of brass, whicli slide one within the 
other, and render the instrument capable of beinp: 
suspended at ditfeivnt distances from the place of 
support, that the bottom of it may not strike the 
sides of tlie cabin, duHii^ any heavy rolling of the 
vessel. The inner lube can'ies the gymbals. The 
external frame of the barometer is a cylindrical 
tube of wood, on which slides a brass socket; and 
in this is inserted the innermost pair of pivots of 



dured by suiToundingthe bulb of the therniorjder 
with a mixture of snow or beaten ic«, and ulsn- 
moniac or sea salt. This is marked Ht tlie brai- 
ning of the scale with O; the |K>int at which the 
mercury begins to boil is conceived to shovihe 
greatest degree of heat, and is made the limitf of 
tifb scale. The distance between these two poinli 
is divided into 600 equal ]>ail8 or degrees; aod br 
trials it is found that the mercury stands at 53a^ 
these divisions, when water jubt begins to frreie, 
or snow or ice just begins to thaw; it is tlierefure 
called the degree of the freezing point. Wka 
thetulie is immersed in boiling water, the memiy 
rises to 212, which, therefore, is the boillDr poial, 



the gymbals, or universid joints, which fiu'nishes i and is^ust 180 df^;rees above (he former or ntei- 
the instrument with a moveable point of suspen- j ing point. However, the present meihoil of mak- 
sion. The top is terminated with a knob of brass, I ing the scale of these tliermoiueters, which ii Uk 
of a weight nearly equal to that of the mercury, ){ sort in most common use, is first to immergethe 
&c. at the lower end. With res|>ect to the pusi- ', bidb of the thermometer in ici: or snow, juM be* 
tion of the point of suspension, no general inile can ' ginning to thaw, and mark the place when* tfae 
be given. It is obvious, however, that though this 



point wei*c accurately determined for one particu- 
lar heig^it of the meiviiry, it would not correspond 
to ever}" other. By the ingenious contrivance of , 
Mr Trou^hton, of placing a knob at the top, as a . 
counterpoise to the v uiglit of the mert^iry, the i 
centre of gravity of the whcde will be about the ! 
middle; and if the instrument uere of the Sitme 
siu'cific gnivity ihrouj^liout, the point of sunpennion 
tliut would produce the smallest oM'illations in the 
mercury, would be about l-;3d of the length of 
the instrument from the top, considering the lower 
part as a fixed point. But as iliis i:^ not strictly the 
case, the point of suspeu}>ion is best ascertained by 
experiment. The p'ulualion is on two sciles ot' 
ivoiy, about four inches Ion;;, for the rec<']iiioii of 
which, two opp'»silc (|ii:it*ii-rs tif the cylin<irical 
frame are cniN>e(l otit (hr(Mi<r)i lliut len«;tli, thoir 

idanes )i(iiMlin;j!^ IowjimIs ll»e ci-n!n* oi' the tube. , as all iIk* eonunori observations of the ut-atlurr arr 

riie index x* a very li^ht one, and slides upon the u thereby expressed by num))er8 increasing msi tirt 

glass tube withoiti totichiiit; any otlier p:irt. At | heal increases, ins>tead of decr(.*:>sing or counting 

the boil«)m is the nstial serew, «liich pres-^iiig up ■ the contrary way. However, it will not be yyv^ 

the leather bug, prexeiits the mercury Inini mf)v- l| easy to determine cx«cll> all the divisions frvni 

ing when the inalruineiil is carried from one place '! the altenitions of the bidk of the contained fluid. 

to another. j And, bebides, as glass itsidf is dil-ited by best, 

Fahreiiheit^s hiitlvometcr, \ ihou-^h in a less |^»roportii»n than i^uieksilver, it is 

This consists of a hollow ball, with a counter- i! only the exce;»s ot the dilatation ut the combine*! 

poise below, and a veiy slender stem i^bove, termi- llui<l aho>e that of the glass that is obs«?rteil; vA 

nating in a small dish. The middle or halflenglh i therefore if different kinds ni the glass be diflt.is> 

of the stem is distinguished by a fine line across. ; ently alVecled by a given degive of hcsil, this «ill 

In this instrument every tlivisioii of the stem is re- . make the Si>emmg iliflerence in the dilatations of 

jected, and it ib inmiersed in all experiments to i the iniicksilver in the thermometers cunbtrucleiloD 



mercury stands, with the place where the merrarT 
stands in the tube, which mark with the numbff 
212, exceeding the former by ISO; dividing, ibere- 
fore, the intermediate space into 180 equal psiK» 
will give the scale of the thermometer, and which 
may afterwards be continued upwai*da and dowB- 
wanls with pleasure. 

7\» construct a common thermomrter. 
In this thermometer the whole bulb of quicksil* 
ver, when immerged in boiling water, js cmicciv- 
ed to be divided into 100,000 parts; and from thii 
one fixed point the various degrees of heat, eiihrf 
above or below it, ait; marked in those fiarti of 
the srab* by the various conti'actions or ci.'UD- 
sioiis of the quicksilver, in all the imaginabL W' 
rii-Mes of heat; some make the inlepr IfKi.tV"') 
parts at IVee/.iiig water, and from llu-nee coirqiiHe 
the eoiidensations of the (piicksilver in those (huis; 



the middle of the stem, bv \tlacing proper weights 
in the little ditli above. 'I'hen as the part immers- 
ed is constantly of the same magnitude, and the 
whole weiglu of tlie hydrometer is known, this 
last weight added to the weights in the dish will be 



the Newtonian principle. 

7'o adJuHt the Jijct^d builds of thei'mometers. 
In adjiiAtiiig the freezing, as well as the boding 
point, the quicksilver in the tube ought to be kept 
in the same heat as that in the ball. Wlieo the 



equal to the weight of fluids displaced by the in- Ij freezing point is placed at a considerable distance 
strument, as 'all writers on hydrostatics prove; >' from the ball, the pounded ice should be piled to 
and, accordingly, the specific gravities of the com- ''\ such a height above the ball, that the error which 
nion forms of the tables will be had by the follow- \\ can arise from the quicksilver in the reinaiuii^ 
ing propiirlion: As the whole weight of the hydro- i' part of the tube not be.ing heated equally with that 
meter and its load, w hen adjusted in distilled wa- in the l>all, shall be very small, or the obs«.>r\'cd 
ter, is to the number of 10«R), 8cc. so is the whole i point must be con-ected on that account accordiug 



weight when adjusttnl in any other fluid to the num- j 
her expressing iis specific gravity. 

As the operation ot' weighin.^ equal quantities of 

corrosive volatile llnids, to determine their specific 

gravities, requires ctmsiderable attention and stea- 

dineaSf and aJ:M^ a good balance, tlie tloating instru- 

ment, called the hydrometer, has always been e%- ^ 

teemed b/phiiosophcrs, as well as meix of busivniiM, W 



to the following table: — 
Heat of the air. 




CoiTecyoD. 

,O0OS7 

,00251 
,00918 
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jcrcction in the tabic is expressed in KXX) 
the di stance between the I'l-cczine point 
surface of the ice: e. g. if the irccziiig 
nds seven inches above the surface of Uic 
he heat of the room is Cil2, tlie point of dt2° 
e placed 7X<X)^1, or 018 of an inch low- 
he observed point. A diagonal scale will 
this correction. In trying the heat of Uie 
are should be taken that the quicksilver in 
of the thermometer be heated to the same 
s tliat in the ball; or if this cannot be done 
ntly, the observed heat should be coirect- 
iliaccount. 

J^ortable bai'umeter. 
nstniment consists in general of a tube of 

I len|^h, paiuung through the up^K-r |»ails 
den cistern, to which it is glued, and the 
f which is made of leather. The tube 
>ed with mercury, which has been pix'vi- 

II purged of air, and placed in a proi>er 
tlie superfluous mercury descends into 

m, and assumes a level in the tube cor- 
tig with the weight of the external air. 
bee of the mercury in the cistern is ad- 

ttie same level by a screw, which presses 
less against the flexible leather at the bot- 

raises or depresses it at pleasure. From 
if this level, whicli is called zero, the scale 
aes and is reckone<l upwarcls to the hetgfit 
34 inches; Uie actual divisions of tlie scale 
ibout 15 inches. 

To make tfortable c^hte. 
me pound of the best gWe, boil and strain 
ear; boil likewise four ounces of isinglass, 
a double glue-pot, witli half a pound of 
rn sugar, and boil it pretty thick; then pour 
Qoulus; when cold, cut an«l dry them in 
lees. This glue is very useful to drauglits- 
Jiitects, ficc. as it immediately dilutes in 
Iter, and tastens the (laiK'r without the 
tf damping. 

> makf ghtetluit will trust moUture, 
re gum sandarac and mastic, of each two 

a pint of spirit of wine, adding about an 
clear tuqientine. Then take e«pial |Kirts 
ist and paixhinent glue, m;«de according 
rections in the preceding article, and hav- 
n the isinglass into small bits, and reduced 
to the «ame state, pour the solution of the 
M them, and melt the whole in a vessel 
nvd, avoiding so great a heat us that of 
water. When melted^ strain the glue 
■ coarse linen cloth, and then put it again 
fire, adding about an ounce ol |>owdered 

ireparation may be best managed by hang- 
esscl in boiling water, \ihich will prevent 
er burning to the vessel, or the spirit of 
iro taking fire, and indeed it is belter to 
tame ipethod tor all the evajiorations of 
tea and sizes; hut, in that case, less water 
proportion directed, should be added to 
nals. 

•inothtrr tnethod, 
' airong glue, that will resist water, may 
nade l^ adding ludf a pound of common 
isinglass glue, to two quarts (^' skimmed 

1 then eva|ioratii^ tlie mixture to the due 
cc of the clue. 

7 • MMjAv parchment glue. 
»ae pound of {an-hment, and boil it in six 
valcfV tiU ^he quantity be reducetl to one 
nan m tlie fluid from the dregs, ami then 
wkm till it be of the consistence of glue, 
me any be ilone with gluvrrs' cuttings of 
vliicli make a colourless ];lu^, if not borut 
of the water 



A very ttroftg compound glue. 

Take common glue in very small or thin bits, and 
isinglass glue: infuse ^hem in as much spirit of 
wine as will cover them, for at least twenty-four 
houi*s. Then melt the whole together, and, while 
they are over the fire, add as much j>owdcred cludk 
as will render them an o|)aque while. 

The infusion in the spirit of wine has been di- 
rected in tlie reci^ies given for glue; but the remark . 
on the use of it in one of the preceding articles 
will hold good also in this, and the mixtuix: may be 
made with water only. 

To make comfmund glue. 

Take very fine flour, mix it with while of eggs, 
isinglass, and a little yeast; mingle the materials, 
beat tliein well together; spread them, the batter be- 
ing made ihiii Mith gum-water, on even tin (dates, 
and dr^- them in a stove, tlien cut them out for use. 
To colour them, tinge the (laste with Brazil, or 
vermilion for red: indigo or venliter, 8cc. for blue; 
saftVon, turmeric, or gamboge, ice. for yellow. 
To nuike isinglass glue. 

This is made by dissolving beaten isinglass in 
water bv boiling, and having strained it through a 
coarsi; linen cloth, evaporating it again to sucli a 
consistence*, that, being cold, tuc glue will be per- 
fectly hard and dry. 

A givat impi-oveinent is made in this glue br 
adding spirit of wine or brandy after it is straineii, 
and then renewing Uie eva|K)ratiou till it gains the 
due consistence. 

To make isriiglass size. 

This may also be prepared in the manner above 
directed for the glue, by inci*easing tlie proportion 
of the water for dissolving it, And the same holds 
good of parcluuent size. A better sort of the com- 
mon size may be likewiite made by tivating cut- 
lings of glovers' leather in the same manner. 
To make Jiow paste. 

Paste is formed principally of wheaten flour 
boiled in water till it be of a glutinous or viscid 
consistence, it may be prepared with those ingre- 
dients simply for common purjioses; but when it 
is used by bookbinders, or for paiier lianginga to 
rooms, it is Ubual to mix a fouitli, flflh, or sixth of 
the weight of tlie flour of powdered resin; aiHl 
where it is wanted still more tenacious, gu|u ara- 
bic, or any kind of size may be added. 
To nuikc Chinese paste. 

Mix together bulloi'k's bloo<l and quick lime, in 
ihe pru|M)rtion of one pound of the latter to ten 
|>ounds of the former. It becomes a stifl' jelly, iu 
which stale it is sold to the consumers, who beat 
it down with an addition of water, into a state suf- 
ficiently fluid lor use. 

7 b veltj tortoise sitelL 

l'rovi«le a pair of pincei'S, the tongs of which 
will reach four inches beyond the riveL Now file 
the toitoisu shell clean to a hip joint, caix*fiilly ob- 
ser^ing tliat there lie no grilse about it. Wet the 
joint Hith Muirr; aiiply the pincers hut, following 
ihem with Hater, and the idiell will be found to be 
joined, as if it Here (»iigiually the same piece. 
To mak-e cement for metals. 

Take of gum uiaslic. Id grains, Kclified spirit 
of wine, "i drachms. Add 4 oiuices of strong isin- 
glass glue, made \» ith bi'andy, and lU grains ol th': 
true gum ammoniac. Dissolve all togetlier, and 
keep it stop^MMi in a phiul. When intended to be 
used, set it in warm nater. 

•Mahn'^ami rolottreil cement. 

Melt together I ho ounces of b<x*s* wax and half 
an ounce of Indian red, ami a small quantity of 
yellow oclire, to bring it to the pru|i«r coltHir. 
To make ted scaling imu*. 

Take of hlurll-hu-^ well VlOW^£ctvA^Vku v^cn^ vl 
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them well together and melt them over a gentle 
fire, and when the ingredients seem thoroughly 
incorporated, work the wtfc into sticks. Wnerc 
tliell-lac cannot be procured, secd-Iac may be sub- 
stituted fur it. 

The quantity of vermilion may be diminished 
without any injury to the sealing wax, where it is 
not required to be of the highest and brightest red 
colour^ and the resin should be of the whitest kind, 
as that improves the effect of the vermilion. 
Black iealiriff wax. 

Proceed as directed for the red wax, only instead 
of tue vermilion substitute the best ivory black. 
Green sealing leax. 

Proceed as in the above; only, instead of ver- 
milion, use verdigris powdered; or, where the 
colour is required to be bright, distilled or crystals 
of verdigris. 

Bhte sealing' -wax. 

As the above; only changing the vermilion for 
tmalt well powdered; or, for a light blue, verditer 
may be used; as may also, with more advantage, 
a mixture of both. 

Vellffw sealing vox. 

As the above; only substituting masticot; or, 
where a bright colour is desired, turpcth mineral, 
instead of the vermilion. 

Pttrple sealing vax. 

As the red; only changing half the quantity of 
▼ermilion for an equal or greater proportion of 
smalt, acconling as the purple is desired lo be 
bluer or redder. 

Uncoloured soft sealing wax. 

Take of bees* wax, 1 lb. turpentine, S oz. and 
olive oil, 1 oz. 

Place them in a proper vessel over the fire, and 
let them boil for some tunc,and the wax will be then 
fit to be formed into rolls or cakes for use. 
lied, blacky green^ blue, veUoiv and pui^le, soft 

sealing -wax. 

Add to the preceding composition, while boiling, 
an ounce or more of any ingredients directed above 
for colouring the hard scalinp; wax; and stir the 
matter well about, till the colour be tlioroughly 
mixed witli the wax. 

The proportion of the colouring ingredients may 
be increased, if the colour produced by that here 
given be not found strong enough. 

To cure smofcy cliimneys. 

The common causes uf smoky chimneys are 
cither that the M'ind is too much let in above at the 
mouth of tlie shaft, or else that tlie f^moke is stilled 
below; they may also proceed from there being too 
little room in the vent, particularly where several 
open into the same funnel. The situation of the 
house may likewise affect them, especially if back- 
ed by higher ground or higher buildings. 

The best method of cure is to carry from the air 
a pipe under the Aoor and opening under the iire; 
or when higher objects are the cause, to fix a move- 
able cowl Ht the top of the chimney. 

In regard to smoky chimneys, a few facts and 
cautions may be useful; and a very simple remedy 
may often render the calling in of masons and 
bricklayers unnecessary. 

Observe thai a northern aspect often produces a 
smoky chimney. 

A single ehimney is apter to smoke, than when 
H forms pan of a stack. 

Straight funnels seldom draw well. 

L^rgc fire-places are apt to smoke, particularly 
when the aperUtre of the funnel does not corres^ 

f»ond in size; for this a temporaiy remedy may be 
bund in opening a door or window — ^a permanent 
cure by diminishinc the lower aperture. 

When a smo)/iy chimney is so incorrigible as to 
roquire ■ oODitaot admission of f.vsh a\r \QXo\):ke 



room, tlie best mode is to introdnee • pipe, ovoi 
whose apertures shall be in the open air, ni ihi 
other under the grate; or openii^ nay be mA 
near the top ofthe apartment, if lof^, vitkoit 
any incoovenieoce even to persona sittiag dose by 
the fire. 

This species of artificial Tentilation will alvni 
be found necessary for comfort where gas istnl 
internally, whether a fire is lighted or not. 

Where a ehimney only smokes when a fire ii 
first lighted, this may be guarded against by alls»> 
ing the fire to kindle gradually; or morepcnokpilf 
by laying any inflammable substanee, soehasdM^ 
ings, on the top of the gmte; the rapid eoiakai* 
tion of which will warm the air In the chima^, 
and give it a tendency upwards, before ai^ ■aoie 
is pro<luced from the fire itself. If old itofe gisui 
are apt to smoke, they may be improved hj settiig 
the stove farther back. If that fails, eontnot ik 
lower orifice. 

In cottages, the shortness of the funnel or chii»- 
nej may produce smoke; in which case the lover 
orifice must be contracted as small as possible by 
means of an upright register. 

If a kitchen chimney overpowers that of tbeni^ 
lour, as is oflen tlie case in snudl houses, appfy id 
each chimney a free admission of air, until the cril 
ceases. 

When a chimney is filled with smoke, not of its 
own formation, but from the funnel next to it, ai 
easy remedy offers in covering each funnel with a 
conical top, or earthen crock, not cylindrical, bai 
a frustrum of a cone; by means of which the t*o 
openings are separated a few incbea, and the tnAi 
air, or the gusts of wind no longer force the smoke 
down with them. 

If these remedies fail, it will be generally fotad 
that the chimney only smokes when the wind is is 
a particular quarter, connected with the posilioo 
of^ some higher building, or a hill, or grove of 
trees. In such cases Uie common luru-cap, si 
made by tinmen, and ironmongers, will genersllv 
be found fully adequate to the end proposed. A 
case has occurred oi curing a smoky chimocy ei- 
posed to the N. W. wind, and command^' by s 
lofty building on tlie S. E. by the following cos* 
trivance. 

A painted tin cap of a conical form was soi- 
pended by a ring and swivel, so as to swing ovvr 
the mouth of the chimney-pot by means of sn 
arehed strap or bar of iron nailed on each side ol' 
the chimney. When a gust of wind laid this cap 
(which from its resemblance in form and use to an 
umbrella, is called a paravent or wiud guard,} 
close to the pot on one side, it opened a «idcr 
passage for the escape of the smoke on the oppo- 
site side, whichever way the wind came; while 
rain, hail, £cc. were effectually preyented from de- 
scending tlie fine. 

T\> clean chimneys. 

The top of each chimney sliowd be furnished 
with a pot somewhat in the shape of a bell, uoder^ 
neath the centre of Mhich should be fixed a puUcy, 
with a chain of sufficient length for both eikdslo 
be fastened, when not in use, to nails or pius in the 
chimney, out of sight, but within reach from 
below. One or both of these ends should be 
adapted to the reception of a brush of an appro- 
priate construetion; and thus chimneys may be 
swept as otien as desired, by servants, with very 
little additional trouble. 

7'o extinguish a chimney onjire. 

Shut the doors, and windows, throw water on 
the fire in the grate, and tlien stop up the bottom 
of the chimney. 

Another method. 

TVa iiic^Vv\t,vc \a\iQur produced by throwii^ s 
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of floor of lulphiir on the burning coala, 
i ehimoej is on fire, will immediately ex- 
I the flames. 

7^ cure dry nt in timber, 
ate the wood in a weak solution of cop- 
or joitti, beams, rafters, and floorings; or 
5 wood in lime-water, suffering it to dry, 
n apply water, in which there is a weak so- 
f vitriolie acid; or wash it with a strong 
\ of potash, then with pyroligneous aoicl, 
b the oxyde of lead or iron has been dis- 

and finally, with alum water. 
rrent of air under a floor will always pre- 
! drTrcrt,and stop K when it hascommenoed. 
MixUng kitchens and other rooms on the 
nt story, the planks should be steeped in a 
lolution of vitriol or alum, and when they 
!d, the side next to the earth should receive 
f tar, or common paint 
r» breterve poUthed iromfrom rutt. 
keu iron-work may be preserved from rust 
lixture not very expensive, consisting of 
imish intimately mixed with as much olive 
ill give it a degree of greasiness, adding 
nearly as much spirit of turpentine as of 
The cast iron-work is best preserved by 

it with black-lead. 

rhere rust has begun to make its appearanoe 
*s or fire irons, apply a mixture of tripoli. 
If its quantity of sulphur, intimately min- 
a marble slab, and laid on with a piece of 
her: or emery and oil may be applied with 
It effect; not laid on in the usuai slovenly 
t with a spongy piece of the fig-tree fully 
d with the mixture. This will not. only 
at polish, and render the use of whiting 
mxj. 

J\> preserve orau omam&nU, 
ornaments, when not gilt or lackered, may 
ted in the same way, and a fine colour may 
I to tfiem by two simple processes. The 
o beat sal ammoniac into a fine powder, 
moisten it with soft water, rubbing it on 
ineots, which must be heated over chac- 
il nibbed dry with bran and whitins. Tlie 
s to wash tlie brass work with rocne alum 
a strong ley, in the proportion of an ounce 
t; when dry it roust be rubbed with fine 

Either ot these processes will give to 
e brilliancy of gold. 

71b remove unpleoMnt odourt, 
mpleasant smell of new paint is best re- 
by time and atmospheric ventilation: but . 
water placed in tlie apartment, will act ' 
ipidly; with this inconvenience, however, ' 
gloss of the paint will be destroyed. Un- • 

smells from water-closets, or sil articles - 
ture connected with them, may be modi- ' 
llie apiilication of lime wattn*, to which ' 
added tlie soap suds tluit luve been used in ' 
*, which nviitralize the pungyntly offensive 
little quick-lime put into a night chair will 
all diaagreeable effluvia. 
«tic pBStiles of the following composition 
burned with grea^ success: take of cam- 
iwers of benzoin, powdcrcil chatxoal, pow. 
ascarilla bark, |M>wflt*red Turkey myrrh, '; 
vderrd nitre, eacli equal f|iiaiititics; beat ^ 
ith syrup sufficient lu form a mass, and *; 
ito pasliles of a conical sliai>e. They nmy > 
4 up with spirit of turpentine (tlw recu- 
or anv thing that is inflammable. Syrup 
<, as It is most adhesive. 

7> venlUiUe rvoms. 
milite a room, cany a tin pipe from iU 
• ywd dbovn the top of the room, tad 



another from the top through thA floor, boring some 
holes in the boards. 

To varm a carnage, or mall apartmeni. 

Convey into it a stone bottle of boiling water, 
or for the feet a single glass bottle of boiled water 
wrappe<l in flannel. 

To prebare a cheap hortu9 ticau. 

All the smaller plants should be expanded under 
water, in a plate, upon a piece of writing paper 
sunk to the bottom. In this sUte they will assume 
their natural form and position. The paper, with 
the plant upon it, must be withdrawn from the 
water gently; and the plant and paper afterwanls 
placed betwixt two or three sheets of blotting pa- 
per, and pressed witli a book or flat board. It it 
then to be laid up in a quire of blotting leaner, Hk- 
der pressure, for a day or two, when, it diy, it 
may be placed t>crmanently upon writing paper. 
To remove bugs^ Uc, 

The bedsteads ought to be taken down three or 
four limes a year, the screws rubbed with pure 
oil, and a good manual cleaning given to all its 
parts. This plan, which lias been slightly noticed 
under the general head of cleanliness, will render 
all poisonous mixtures unnecessary, besides saving 
all the trouble, filth, and expense consequent upon 
the use of those medicaments so much recommend- 
ed by ({uacks, bug destroyers, &e. 
To arix>e awatf, or prevent the approach of caterm 

piUart. 

Wrap up yellow or turpentine soap in paper, or 
place an open bottle containing spinta or turpen- 
tine within the wardrobe. But as the smell of the 
latter may be unpleasant, sprinkle bay leaves, or 
worm-wood, or lavender, or walnut leaves, or rue, 
or blaek pepper in grains. 

To ptTterve furt. 

When laying up muffs and tippets for the sum- 
mer, if a uUow candle be placed on or near them, 
all danger of caterpillars will be obviated. 

IFater'proof compovtitm for leather or cbth, 

Tlie new patent water-proof composition con- 
sists of the following materials: — Uoil six gallons 
of linseed oil, one pound and a half of rosin, four 
pounds and a lulf of red lead, litharge, or any 
other substance usually called flryers, together, 
till they acquire such a consistence as to adhere to 
the fingers in strings when cooled; then remove 
the mixture from tlie fire, an<l when sufficiently 
cooled, thin it to the consistence of sweet oil, with 
spirits of turpentine, of which it commonly takes 
SIX gallons. Leave it to settle for a day or two, 
pour off the liquid from the grounds, and intimate- 
ly mix with it one pound and a half of ivory or 
lamp black, and one {KMind and a half of Prussian 
blue, ground in linseed oil. Tlie eomposition is 
then reader to be used on any kind of leather or 
cloth. Stir up t|ie liquid and apply it with a brush 
till an even gloss is produced; hang up the mate- 
rial acted upon till the next day, taking eare to 
leave the sunaee as even as ^lossible, and pr oce e d 
in tlie same manner till it lias the desired appear- 
ance. 

To prrterve clothet. 

As clothes, when luid up for a time, tequire an 
unpleasant o<lour, which nM|nires considerable ex- 

1»osure to the atnioiphi'hc air, it will be preventcil 
»y laying recently iiuide cliMn-nal between the folds 
of tlie garments; and e\t'n when the o<Iour lias 
taken idacc, the chareoal will absorb it. 

7 remoi'e iUuntfi-om mourning dret$e8. 
Uoid a goml liandfui of fig leaves in two quarts 
of water till reducetl to a pint Borobaxine, crape, 
cloth. See. nee<l only be rubbe<l with a sponge dip- 
ped iir tha liquor, and tke effect will be intttntly 
pRMlueed. 
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To ele€in goUl lace. 

Gold lace is easilv doanod and restored to its 
original brightness by nibbing it with a sofl brusli 
flipped in raclie alum burnt, sifted to a VC17 fiue 
jKiwder. 

To clean cidna and glasi. 

The best inateriul tor denning either porcelain 
or glass ware is fuller^s earth, but it must be beaten 
into n fine powder and carefully cleared from all 
rough or hard particles, which might endanger the 
polish of the brilliant surface. 

To cxploi'e unventilcUed placet. 

Light some sheets of brown paper and throw 
into tite well or cavern; also fix a long pipe to a 
pair of bellows and blow for some time into the 
plAe. 

To avotd injury from beet, 
* A wasp or bee swallowed may be killed before it 
can do harm, b^ taking a tea s^ioonful of common 
■alt dissolved 111 water. It kills the insect, and 
cures tlie stin^. Salt at all times is the best cure 
for external stings; sweet oil, poundccUnallows, or 
onions, or powdere<l chalk made into a paste with 
water, are also efficacious. 

If bees swarm upon the head, smoke tobacco and 
hold an empty hive over tlie head, and they will 
enter it. 

To raite water in all titiuttiont. 

The finest springs may be formed by boring, 
which is ])erformcd in the simplest manner, by the 
more use of an iron rod, forced into the earth by a 
windlass. The workmen in a few da\ s get to a 




stream which sometimes rises from four to five feet 
high. 

To heep up tosh •aindvnot. 

This is performed by means of cork, in the sim- 
plest manner, and with scarcely any expense. 
Jlore three or four holes in the sides of the sash, 
' into wiiich insert common bottle corks, projecting 
about the sixteenth part of an inch. '1 hesc will 
press against the window frames, along the usual 
groove, :uid by their elasticity support the sash at 
any height which may be i*equii"ed. 

To -write for the use oftfte blind. 

T^ct an iron pen l>c used, the point of which is 
not s^)lit. Ulind persons writing without ink, and 
pressmg on a strong paper, will produce characters 
m relief, which tliey can inimediately read, by 
passing their fingers over the projecting charac- 
ti^rs, on tlie opposite side of the paper, in the con- 
trary dii'ection. 

To freeze (fnicktilver . 

Crj'stallized muriate of lime and snow may be 
used 'as frigorific ingi-cdients for this punjose. 
Four ounces of mcrcuiy in a retoil immersed in a 
mixture of snow and muriate of lime, the degive 
of cold being 50 degrees, were fixed, in an experi- 
ment, in fifteen minutes. In another experiment, 
the external tempei-.iturc being 33 degrees, the 
(|uantity of .'JO lbs. avoinlupuise, of mercurj' in- 
closed in a bla<hK>r, was com^iletely fixed in the 
same mixture, in an hour and loity minutes. 
7*0 clean boots and shoes. 

(lOod brnshes and blacking are indispensably ne- 
eess,in'. First remove all the loose diil w^ih a 
wooden knitV\ and never use a &haq> steel one, as 
the leather is too often cut, and the boots and shoes 
spoiled. Then take the hard brusli and bnish off 
the remainder, and all the chist; they must also be 
«{uite diy befoi-e blacking or they mill not shine. 
Uo not put on too much blacking at a time, for, if 
it dries Wfoi-e using the shining biiisli, the leather 
WfJJ look brown instead of black. If there are 
boot'trwH, ne\cv chnui either boots or s\\uc« vfwXv- 



! out them; bat take eare that the tnet tn ilvm 
' kept clean and free firain duiL Never fA gm 
shoe within another: and when eleuiiag ladie^ 
boots or shoes be careful to have eleui hands, thit 
the linings may not get toiled. Always ttirthe 
blacking up we'll before tuin^ it, put it « the 
brush witli a piece of sponge tied to Uie ead of a 
small cane, and kccii it cpriLed when done witk it, 
as it gets spoiled by being exposed to the air. 
Always 8crai>c off the dirt vhen vet from bootsv 
shoes; but never place them too near the fin wkea 
drv, as that cracks the leather. 

There are various ways of cleaning boot to|M. 
In all cases, however, the tops are done the biCi 
great care therefore is necessary that the botUwis 
do not get dirtied whilst the tops are doing. To 
prevent this, take a piece of parehmcnt and eorcr 
the top |>art of the boot whilst the ler of it b 
cleaning, and afterwards the leg part whust the top 
is cleaning. Directions for mixtures proiier for 
this purpose, as also for rendering leather vatei^ 
proof, and for making blacking, will be found bv 
refen<ing to the index. 

7b clean kmvet and Jhrkt. 

PiY>curc a smooth board, free from knots, or one 
covered with leather. If the latter, melt a mft- 
cient quantity of mutton suet, and put it hoi upoa 
the leather with a piece of flannel; then take two 
pieces of sofl Bath brick, and rub them one 
against the other owr the Icatlicr till it iscoveral 
with the powder, which rub iu until no grease 
comes through when a knife is |MU»ed over the 
leather, which may easily be known bv the knife 
kee^iing its polish. 

It only a plain board, rub the Bath brick two or 
tlirce times over it; for if too much be put oa at 
once it will make tiie blades of the knives look 
rough and scratched. Let tlie board be of a |in»piT 
height, and set so tluit the person may be « little 
on the stoop while cleaning tlie knives. Takes 
knife in each hand, holding them back to back; 
stand opposite the middle of the board; lav ibc 
knives flat ujion it, and do not bc^r too hard upon 
them; by tliis method it will be easier to clean two 
knives at a time th.in one, and they will be k-si 
liable to be broken, for good knives w'ill snap when 
pressed on too heavily, litany will say tlut ibey 
cannot clean two knives at once, or that they eaii 
get through them faster one bv one; but if'lbcy 
will only tr>' it a few times in the way ivcoramrnd- 
ed, they will find it not only much more expedi- 
tious, but easier. 

Be cai-efid in keeping a goo<l edge on the kniTci 
Carving knives in i>aniculur ought tu be ke[»t slurp, 
which may easily be done by taking one in escli 
hand, back to back when cleaning, sc^ircelv letting 
them touch the board when expanding the arutf, 
but when ditiwingthe hands together again bearing 
a little hard on the edge of the knives; this vill 
give them both a good edge and a fine iK>lisli, and 
IS much better than bhar[K:niii}^ tliein witli s stei'L 

The best way to elenii steel lorks is to fill asnblj 
oyster barrel \vith fine gravel, brick-dust, or mihI, 
mixed witli a little hay or inoss: make it mo<kr* 
ately damp, pix-ss it well <lown. and Itt it aWav* 
be kept damp. Hy running the pi^ngs of tlV 
steel forks a tew times into tliis, all the stsias on 
liiem will be rcnuned. Then have a small slick, 
siiaped like a knife, with leather round it tu|>olisli 
between the prongs, &c. liaviug first carefully 
brushed off the dust from them as soon as tlK'vsn: 
taken out of the tub. A knife board is often &i>oil- 
ed by cleaning forks upon it, nnil likewise llie 
backs of the knives: to pi-event this liavc a piece ot' 
old hat or leather put on the lioaixl where llw 
Corks and b.icks of the knives are cleaned. 

W>Nv\^% Uvvu the buck of the knives towards tbe 
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lefiaml in vifiing tliem, thii will pro [< cleaning the ehimneyB of tlie [iDtent lamps; and 
•^nger from cutting. In m iping the forks | also that part which receives t)ie droppings of oil; 
corner of the cloth between the prongs, to for if they are not kept clean and free for the air to 
: any dirt or dust that may not have been ; go through, the lamp will never burn well, 
chly bniHhed out; hud if there should hi- sil- ! Keep the ct)ttons always dean and dry, as well 
lies on the knives ami forks, or silver han- ; as the stick to put them on. Choose them of a fair 
ley must be nibbed with a piece of leather i, thickness; not loose, Imt tight woven, firm and out 



ite powder, keepinj^^ the blades covered 

he handles aro cleanmg. 

c the knives and forks as soon as i>ossible 



even: do not get too much oil at once, as it loses 



even: no not en too much oil at one 
its gootlness by keeping. Cut the cottons even, 
and fill the lamps Mith oil when trimming them; 
•hig nsetl, as the longer they are left with but not so as to run over. When fi-esh cottons aro 
ind stains on them the harder they will be ■ put in let the oil down, so tliat the}* may get well 
n; particularly if they Iiave been used for | soaked, after which put up the part that 'keeps the 
alads, tarts, &c. have then a jug of hot wa- > oil u^i. llave a tin pot with a long s^iout to put 
dy to put Ihem into oi soon as done with, the oil in with, to provent spilling. Clean Uie 
j: .!.«« — iw^ — .i:-.^*...! piggg ^hIj jj iianip i^pongc dipjied in whiting; rub 

It well, but not hard, with a clotli or sofl lealfier, 
and finisli it with a clean linen cloth, or silk lnnd« 
kerchief. If the brass part of the jrlass lamp wants 
cleaning, use soap and flannel, and let them all be 
j dusted every day, liefore lighting them. If the 
patent lamps Ik; lighted up everj- evening, they 
should be emptied once a week; do not put Uic oil 
that comes from them into the jar with the best oil, 
but keep it se|Mrate to burn in tlie common lamps. 
In cold weather warm the oil, by nutting tlic 
lamps near the hall fire, just befon* lighting tiiciu: 



[le them as beforo directed, 
der to keep knives aiul forks in good cqii- 
I'hen thc^ are not in use, rub the steel part 
lainnel dipped in oil; wipe the oil off alU'r 
ours, as tliere is often water in it; or dust 
lea and prongs with quick lime, finely i>ow- 
uid ke^it in a muslin bag. 
7*0 clean pfute and jAated artitlet, 
plate ought to be free from grease; wasli it, 
V, in boiling water, and if it have rough 
broah it well beforo beginning to clean it 
ithcrs should be soft and thick; the sponge 

aked in water before using it. Use the I but i>e eai*eful in earning them about the°housc, 
iwder, or whiting, either wet ordn*; if wet I for fear of spilling the oil. \Vhen lighting them 
tut it on too much plate at once; rub it, if I do not raise the cotton up too high or loo quickly, 
ith the bare hand; small articles, such as !j so as to smoke or ci-ack tlie glasses. In frosty 
ui*\ forks, can be done between the finger |: weather in particular, the glasses are ven* easily 
nib. The longer plate is robbed the Im.*1- 'j broken by a sudden transition trom cold to beat, 
ill look; when done enough brush the whi- ij liiiise the cottons tht'ivfoix.', gnidually, and let the 
hoHder from out of the crevices and crests i glass get warm by degrees. Use w'ax-ta{Krrs, or 
late, and from between the prongs of the : matches without IJriiustoite fur lighting them; but 
ry uii-efiilly. Be careful also not to nib ' not ^laper. If anv doubt arises as to Uic lamps 
and tea-siMKins and other small articles too I; burning well, light them a little before ihev are 
St they shoidd break or bend. Keep a clean wanted. 

tu finisli nibbing the plate with, after it is ■. To clean candlvnticha and sntifft'vn. 

, antl let it be du«<ted with a linen cloth be- ii If silver or plated, care nui-t he taken that they 
I put u]»on the table. i are not scratched in getting off the mux or gn^asc: 

I ai-ticlfs require even more care than sil- i tlierefore never use a knife for that purjMise, nor 
; the^' should Ik> cleaned m ith soft bnishes, hold them before the fire to melt the w:l\ or givasc, 
Mien,' and never with any thing but plate as in general llu* hollow iwri of the candlesticks, 

iii;t even whiting bv itself; do not wet | towards the bottom, is Idled with a com|»osition 
)re than can be heliietf or they will taroish; that will melt if made too hot. I'our iMiiling wa- 
Ji iliem more than isnecessaiT, or the sil- ; ter over them; this will take all the grease oif 
come off; the l>est thing for t)iein is spirit • without luSwrs if willed directly witli an old cloth, 

or Oil; and take eare tliat no plated arti- and save the broshes fi'om Irmuk greased : let them 
tain loiigdiiiy or dam{», for if they do the}' ;, in all other res(>ects be cleane<l like the rest of the 
: in chm: lliey ai'c plated on steel, and can- =| plate. 

I:itril on cop'iMT. If ja[>anned bed-rooin candlesticks, never hold 

the bnislies after the pl.ite is cleaned with ! them near the fire, or scraiK* them with a knife; 

ater and s<Kip, do them quickly, and then = tlic best way is to |iour water tqion them just hot 

I to dry, with the wcK>den side iqqHTmost, ' enough to melt the grease; then wijie them with a 



nkt % tilt- most dr\ iiig, and the bristles are 
une out if the wrnxl i-cmaiii long wet. 

T't trim antl clean lam/u. 
f fnd> want clf':uiing, pcHir in boiling wa- 
i A little |M':uI-'.ish, ;md shake it will: if 
in\ part M ill not come awuv, sera{K' it c.iiv- 
»ith a miumIimi or steel knife; then take 
) III piece i :iiid cle^n e^eiy part thorough- 
ie :«n- >;« nrndly two or three small holes 
'iiniiioii I>i-.4s4 l.iiiips, to admit the air; l>e 



cloth, and if they look smeary, sprinkle a little 
whiting, or Hour iiiKin ihcin, ami inib it clean ofl*. 

lie \en' [Mrticnlar in rleaning tlie {Mtent snuf- 
fers, as they go \iilh a spring, and suv easilv bn>- 
ken. The part which hfiuts iqi the siiufTHiglias in 
geiiend a Hinall hole in it, hIui-c a pin vjii Ih* pnt, 
to keep it n|H-ii while; cK-uiiiiig it; be sure to h:t\e 
them well cleaned, lliut the Miiiil' may not diiqi 
about when UMiig them. The extinguishei-s like- 
wine iiiubt be well cleuiied in the inside, antl be put 
It ill keepiii'^ tlieiii open with a pin, or a . ready with the snuftVrs, that the candlesticks ni:iy 
win-, us otherwisi- the lamp will smoke, not be taken up without them, 
{ive a g«>o<l light. It the S4K*ket<« of the eandlestirks be too l.ii-p* 

latent lamps are more ilifiiciilt to clean. ' for the candle>, put a piece of (miht niumi the cimI, 
m entirely to pieces and usi> nothing but but do not let it be s«-en aliove the iio/./.le of the 

candlestick, lie |uirticular in putting tbetn in 
straight, and lia\ing cle:in liamN, that the} in.i} not 
be dirtied. Always light the c;indles to buiii oR* 
the cotton, beliire setting tlirm up; but leave ihf 
ends long enough to b« lightid with case, wlieu 
w anl«4. 



< airr and ]N*n!i-ash. When the {lan w hich 
: mI is thooMighly waUied, wiiie it fpiite 
an old cloth, aiMl'pul it upside ilown near 
•I Uke off the daniiis; let cwty oIIkt |iart 
lUr mnr, Klannel and soap are best to 
he outside of tlic lamp, lie ranful in 
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•gs in each bottle, which ought not to be 
mt in white wine there is not much set- 
Mir it out however slowly, and raise the 
» gradually; the wine should never be de- 
i a burn',' therefore always do it before the 
t down to dinner. Do not jostle the <le- 
pinst each other when moving them about, 
asily break when full. 

'Fb clean tea tray»» 
t pour boiling water over them, parti co- '. 
jai>auned ones, us it will make the varnish 
1 peel off; but have a sponge wetted witli 
Iter and a little soap if the tray be very 
>n rub it with a cloth; if it looks smeary, > 
> little flour, then rub it with a dry doth. ' 
incr tray gets marked, take a piece of ■ 
Bloth, with a little sweet oil, and rub it 1 

marks, if any tiling will take them out ' 
. Lict the urn bo emptied and the top | 
y, (Muticularly the outside, for if any wet ■ 
ed to dr}' on it will leave a mark. | 

iHuh and clean gentUmen'^s fflovet. \ 

them in soap and water till ine dirt is got j 
I stretch them on wooden hands, or pull 
t ID their proper shape. Never wring 
that puts them out ot form, and makes 
ink; put them one upon anotlier and press 
r ouL Then rub tne following mixture 

outside of the gloves. If wanted quite 
take yellow ochre; if quite white, pipe 
»etween the two, mix a little of each to- 

Uy proper mixture of these any shade 
iroduced. Mix the colour with beer or 

era dry gradually, not too near the fire nor 
It a sun; when tliey are about half dried 
I well, and stretch Uiem out to keep them ! 
inking, and to soften tliem. ^Vllen they ! 

rubbed and dried, take a small cane and 
n, then brush them; when this is done, 
n rather warm, wiih a piece of paper over 
It do not let the iron be too hoL 

7 • warm betU. 
all the black or blazing coals out of the 
I scatter a little suit over the remainder: ' 

prevent tlie smell of sulphur, so disagree- \ 
lelicate p«TSons. 

) brine horte* out of a stable onjire. 
r the lianiefts or saddles to which thev m.iy 
.>n accustonied, over the backs of the liorses 
redicament, and they will come out of the 
< traclMbly as usual. 
To mantige vater pipea in vfinter. 
I the frukt begins to set in, cover the water '. 
til liay or blniw bands, twisted tight round 
l^'t the cisterns and water-butts be washed 
sionally; tliis will keep the water pure and 

roping up water into the cistern for the 
oset, be ver>' particular, in winter time, as 
«1 the pijies go up Uie outside of Uie house. 
lie water be let out of the pii>e when done 



then put a hot iron upoa it till diy. If all the oil 
should not come out Che first time, do it again; 
and in putting it on, let it be well rubbed into tbe 
stone. By doing it two or three times in this way, 
it will come out. 

To get oUoia of boardt. 
Mix together fuller's earth and soap leea, and 
rub it into the boards. Let it dry and then scour 
it off with some strong soft soap and nnd, or use 
lees to scour it witli. It should be pot on hot, 
which may easily be done, by heating the lees. 
7b preserve huts, 
Hata reqiiire great care or they will soon look 
shabby. Brush them with a soft camel-hair brush, 
this will keep the fur smooth. Have a stick for 
each hat to keep it in its pro^Mir shape, espeeially 
if the hat has got wet; put the stick in as soon as 
the hat is taken off, and when dry put it into a hat 
box, particularly if not in constant use, as the tir 
and (lust soon turn hats brown. If the hat is very 
wet, handle it as lightly as posuble; wipe it diT 
with a cloth, or silk handkerchief; then brush it 
with the soft brush. If the fur sticks so close when 
almost dry, that it cannot be got loose with the 
soft bnishes, then use the hard ones; but if the fur 
still sticks, <lamp it a little with a si>onge dipped 
in beer or vinegar; then brush it with a hwd brush 
UU dry. 

To make gas from cotd^tar. 
It has been found by experiment, that the eoal- 
tar liquor, which is sometimes considered as waste 
by those who make gas, if mixed with dry saw- 
dust, exhausted logwood, or fustic, to the consis- 
tence of iiaste, and allowed to remain till the water 
has drained off*; two cwt. of the mass, being put 
into the retort instead of coal, will produce more 
gas, and bo less offensive. 

To -walk on water. 
An exhibition called widking on water, has been 
exhibited by Mr Kent at Glasgow, llie apparatus 
is represented in an engraving; where a. b. c. are 
three hollow tin cases, of the form of an oblong 
hemispheroid, connected together by three iron 
burs, at the meeting of which is a seat for the ex- 
hibitor. These cases, filled with air, are of such 
magnitude that they can easily aiip|»ort his weight, 
ancl as a. b. and a. c. ai-c about ten feet and b. o. 
about eight ft-et, he flouts very steadily upon the 
water. The feet of tho exhibitor rent on stirrups, 
and he attaches to his shoes, bv leather belts, two 
paddles, d. e. which turn on a joint when he brings 
his foot forwanl to take the stroke, and keep a 
vertical position when he draws it buck against the 
resihting water; by the alternate action of his feci 
he is thus enabled to advance at the rate of five 
miles an hour. 

To obtain the fragrant essences from the fresh rinds 
of dtroiUf oranges, Zfc. 
Procure as mainr fresh citrons as will suppW the 
required stock of^essenc«>; after cleaning off any 
s|>eck in the outer rinds of the fniit, break cR* a 
large piece of louf sugar and rub the citron on it 
(; but if this is forgotten, and it should be ■ till the yellow rind incompletely ahsorbed. Those 
Uke a small giniblet and bore a hole in the < {Kirtsof the sugar which are impregnated with the 
iitle distance from the place where it is I essence arc from time to lime to be cut away with 
huh will present its bursttn;^. Put a|>eg • a knife, and put in an earthen dinli. Tlie whole 
hole when the water IS let oH. Pump the being thus taken oH', the sngared es9i*ii0c is to 
I into the cisteni for the closet every morn- be closely pivHM'd, and put by in (Kits; w here it is to 
ott<« a wei-kjake a {mil of water, and cast ' be squeezed dtiwn h:ii-tl; h.ive a bladder over the 
tilt: basin, ha\ing first oi>ened the trap at '' iia|>cr by which it is roven'd, nnd tied tightly up. 
jm; this will clear the soil out of the pi|>e. I| It is at anv time lit tor uu*, and will keep tor many 
uci lamp-Ul out of stone or marble /talis, ji years. [Exactly in the same manner iiuiy be ob- 



taiiietl and 



6fr. 
rell together a pint of strong soap Ires, 
Her 's canh well dried and a little pipe clay, 
I fioc) and Uy it on the |Mut which is oiledf \ mode of cxtnictii:^ and pres^rviw^ \Wife. V 



seasons, fntm 



d and jMfkervcd, at the projier sea 
the fresh fruits, the ensencos oi^ the rin<i« of Se- 
ville CHunges, lemons, bergamots, Kc.j This 
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I withdrawing it into the air it will 
metimcs, however, it is foiiiid no 

> the match, when withdrawn from 
1 eork before it will inflame. 
ttantarufoug lis^ht boxe». 

is concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
ng it is never opened except when it 
for the acid, when exposed to the 

moisture ver^' rapidly and is soon 

> matches are prepared as follows: 
some small slips of light wood arc 
strong solution of gum, and after- 
i mixture of chlorate of potass and 
u*ed br rubbing 1 grains of the for- 
e powder in a mortar, and adding 1 
's of sulphur, then mixing them very 
well triturating tliem in the gentlert 
er. 

' is fastened to the wood by the gum, 
rs when dnr are fit for use. Then 
lip it into tfie liquid, upon which it 

»M* modti of nh^rtinir ixHiry. 
iinall blip of ivory in a weak solution 
Iver, and let it reniuin till the solu- 
it a df ep yellow colour; then Uk\e it 
'rw* it in a tumbler of clear water, 
in the water to the rays of the sun. 
hours thtt ivor}' acquires a black co- 
llar k surfarr on being rubbed, soon 
jrd to a brilliant silvt-r. 
k f'jr Jniiitinsf on linrn tvith tuftrt. 
:irt of a«phultuni in four i»arts of oil 
and :itld lamp-blnck, or black-lead, 
, ill MitRrient quantity to render the 
;• roiislHtirnci: for printing with tyiM-s. 
tf dittance or danger of a thundei'^ 

cloud. 
owlfdg*? of the velodty with which 
th>* 4]istunce of a thunder-cloud, or 
on boanl ii hhip ut sea, irvrn in the 
i.jy 1m- \fry acfunitcly deduced. In 
Lbe periiMl of lime lK.'twccn 8<*eing 
ind hearing the tbiiiuler must be ta- 
^top-w:(tch, or pendulum, is ii(»t at 
e m:ty be UM-d; fur the pulsations of 
t approach so near to seconds, that 
fcMir ur five of them no very sensible 
se. Multiply the number by 114*2 
ice through which sound moves in a 

mtthod ofbinthntjr achool hookt. 
'XKiks have l>cen cut, coloured, and 
rtht* part of the bands intended to be 
isteboanU, and glue on the back a 
g smooth linen cloth, which must 
lialf an inch of the head and foot, 
MdeH about an inch: iwste the boards 
f the rlolh, fixing them close in at 
d give the books a firm nreuing in 
>rr^s till dry. Square the boards, 
, and cover and finisli the books in 
lor. 

li will secure and give strength to 
It efR-ctually to prevent the leather 
, ami rt^iuin? no more time than lac- 
tic. The edg«'S may now be colour- 
ur marbletl, as required. 
C9X'Ci- bookt "with leathrr. 
r It-atht.-r in water; after which wring 
it on a Uuinl; place llie book with 
ended there^m, ami cut out the envtr 
t half an inch largia* than the bmik, 
le inside of the pasCehoards. I'are 
: eover very thin all round, on a inar- 
pMle it wrll; glue the back of the 
ad Iht covtr OS Cbe board. 



l^et the imsteboards be properly iqiiared and 
I even; put the book on the cover, which draw o» 
very tight. Uub the cover smooth with a folding 
stick, and turn it over on the inside of the paste- 
boards on the fore edge. The comers on the in- 
side must be cut and neatly pressed down; tie a 
piece of thivad round the book, between the boarda 
and the head-bands, draw up the leather on the 
back, if necessary, to cover the top of the head- 
bands; rub the back very smooth with a flat fold- 
ing stick, and place it at a distance from the fire 
to dry. 

Roiigli calf must bo damped on the grain tide 
with a sponge and water before pasting and co- 
vering. 

Russia leather must be well soaked in water for 
an hour, taken out, well beaten, and rubbed; after 
which the {msie must be well worked into the flesh 
side before covering. 

Morocco roust be grained by rubbing it on a 
boani, with the grain side inside, and after being 
pasted, left to soak for a quarter of an hour, and 
the cover to be drawn on with a pieee of wooHen 
cloth to presi'no the grain. 

Uoaii may be either soaked in water or left to 
soak when pastc«l. 

JIalf bound book: 

T!iesc must be ftjrwanled in boards, the lialf 
cover and comers well pared on Uie edges, tied 
round the head-bands, and before putting oa the 
marble paper, the edges must be buraishcS. 

All whole bound books should be pressed be* 
twecii two pi*essing boards of the same size, to 
make the cover more smooth, and to give tlM 
ioints neatness at the back. 
/o bmerve cabbage* and other ncuknt vegeta^ 

blet fresh during a tea voyage^ or a tcvert wtii- 

ter. 

Cut the cabbagi; so as to leave about two incbei 
or more of the stem attached to it; after whiefa, 
scoo]) out the pith to about the depth of an inch, 
taking care not to wound or bruistt tlie rind by the 
oiieration. Susiwud the cabliages by means of n 
cord, tied muntl the stem, so tlut that i>ortion of 
it from which the pilh is taken remain up|>ermosty 
w hich regularly fill e%en- morning with fresh water. 
By this simple metluMl, eabbage^, cauliflowers, 
brocoli, fccc. may be preH«-rve«l fresli during a long 



tised with ^'at success at Montiers, in the Tar- 
ranties. 1 here are four evaporating houses; the 
first afid second receive the impregnated water 
fniin the resenuir, and eva|)orate one half of the 
water. I'liey are J3() yards long, 25 feet high, and 
7 feet wide, iinwivcrtMl iit the top. '11117 <KNisist 
merely of a frame of w o<mI, coiii|K>se<l of upririit 
posts, JO inches fmm each other, strengthened^^ 
eross bars, and sup|Mirted by sdmc buttresses, un- 
der which are tnuighs to receive the water. These 
frames are filled with double rows of blacktboro 
faggots, placed loosely, so as to admit air, and sup- 
ported by transverse pieces of wood, liie water 
IS raised above the fag^o*% and ma'le to fall upon 
them, thnmgh hole% in a gentle siiower. ft is 
then raised, and inatU* to fall in like manner, till, 
by evaporation, it is retluced to half its original 
quantity. It is afterwanU thrown in like manner 
over faggots in a third liousiT, covered, to protaet 
it from rain, till it is reduced to l-7th of its ori- 
ginal quantity. The fourth house requires to be 
only 70 yards long. It is afterwards carried into 
pans fi>r boiling, and the salt is eryslallixe'd in the 
usual maiiiH'r^M)0(> li<»gklM-ads at Monttera ar* 
by tlie hmt two \jiroci*a«ri^ T^s0teM«\\n Vj^K^s^ 
third to 1,100-, *mA\»^ ^%a faot^Xa^Vi^*-^ 
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is superior to the common pnicticcs of peeliii;?, ! instead of the two powden there mentioned, rlie 
iiispinj;, or g:i-:uing otT the rind, and afterwards , two following are used: for one ^lais dU grains cf 
mixing it up with powdered surar, kc. carbonate of soda, for die other 25 graios of urLi- 

7'o tuccvlitt'n the proportion of aicoftol in vfine9, ric (or citric) acid. 

itftT, cider, ami othtn^ striiituvtia liquors. ^ To prtfpwerinffer beer pnrdert. 

To lUO paits iu volume ot the liquid to be tried, Take SdrachmsolHne loafsiigar, 8 graiDs of (^ii- 
add 13 imits of the solution of sub-»cetate of lead ; gur, and ^grains of carbonAc ofpatast,allittfinr 
(prepared as directed below:) a pi-eciiiitation en- { powder; mix tbera intimately in aWedrwood'svkre 
sues, which by a sliglit agitation is reiinured ^'ne- ■ mortar. Take also 97 grains of citric or taruric 
ral. On filtering, a colourless li<iuid containing ; acid, (the first is the pleasanteit but the latt tb^ 
the alcohol is procured. \\y mixing with this ilry chiiii>cst). The acid is to be kept separate frnm 
and wurin carbonate of potass, (calcined pearl- I the mixture. The beer is prc]»are«] from the nov. 
ash) as ionc as it is dissolved, the water is scpa- !| den thus: take two tumbler glasses, each half hlkil 



mteil from the alcohol. The latter is seen fioating 
above in a well marked stratum; the ijuantity of , 
which can be cstimattfii at once;, in a measure tube, i 

To pi'epare tlte solution of sub-acetate of lead. \ 

Bofl 15 jMirts of pulvenzed (and calcined) li- i 
tliarge, witli 10 of acetate of lead, in *21X> of wuter, | of the carbonic acid of the carbonate of iKHa^s. \i 
for fiu minutes, and concentrate the liquid by slow j- the beer is allowed to stand for a few luiuuici it 



with water, stir up the eom|iound powder in our 
of tfiem, and the acid (lowder in tne otiicr, thru 
mix the two liquors; an effervescence takes pbec, 
tlic beer is prepared and mav be drank off*. 
The effervesceiiee is occaslonetl hx the difdisree 



evanoration to one half; it must be kept in well- 
corked phials, quite full. 

To determine vkether vheat four, or bread be 
ndutterated with chalk. 

Mix with tlie Hour to be tried, a little sulphuric 
acid; if clialk or whitin"" be present, an efferves- 
ceiicc (arising from the discharge of the carbonic 
acid ot the chalk) will tidce place; but if the flour 
be pure, no eflcrvescence is produced. 
.inother method. 

I'our boiling water on sonic slices of bread, and 
then pour into the water a little sulphuric acid; if 
tliei-e be any chalk in tlie bi-ead, an eflVrvescencc 
will ensue as befoiv; but if none be in it, no ett'er- 
vesceucc will take phice. 

Cliemcal tests— for ^old. 

To a diluted coh)Uiless Miiution of nitro-muri- 
ate of gold add a few th'Dps uf a bolution of an^- salt 
of tin — or stir the siduliou of gohl with a slip of 

metallic tin; iu eitiicr cu&e, the production uf a | to be intimately' mixed. U must be kept in dtot 
beautiful piu'ple or purl wine colutu'.viill be the . vessels and mixed with the retpiisite quantity ul' 
inunediale rcMill. If the luiMure is allu^ved to : water wiien used. This cement i s useful for coat- 
settle, it b<'cuii!es colourless, :i i)urpli' powder ing the joinings of the wood of whieli tlie pneuna- 
(uhich is an oxide of gold Combined \iilh u little ' tie trough is couiposi-d, in onler to render it water 
tin) being piveipilalvil. Thi!> pouder is employed , tight; and for oilier purposes of a like nature, 
in the puiutiiip: of ciiiiKi, and is culled the purple , 'J'o pix'Si'i-ve phosphoriu. 

precipitate of L'assiuii. jl Keep it iu places wheix; neither light nor Itfut 

1 It is ' 



becomes flat; tliis is owing to its having lost all iti 
earboaicacid. The cost of these pow ders is eiglit- 
pence a dozen sets. 

To determne whether water be hard or soft 
To ascertain whether or not water be fit fur do- 
mestic puqioses, to a glassful of the water >«ld a 
I few di*ops of tlie solution of soap in alccUioI. If tbe 
I water be pure it will continue limpid, if hupuit^ 
I white flakes will be formed. 
I To detect copper in pickles or ffreen tea. 

Put A few leaves of the tea, or some of the 

pickle, cut small, into a phial witli 3 or 3 drachms 

of liquid ammonia, diluted with one half the qoan- 

'■ \\\y of water. Shake the phial, when, if the most 

I minute portion of cop[>er be present, the liquid 

will assume a fine blue colour. 

To make pattmt cement. 
A mixtuix! of lime, clay, and oxide of iron, k» 
parately calcined and reduced to fine powtler, an* 



J'^or sih'er. 



has access. 



obtained from druggists in rolls 

I^'t fall a drop of a solution of nitrate of siher I about the thickness of a quill; these ai^: put intoi 

'' ■ '" ' '«-••■ -'■ phial filled ^lith cold Hater, which ha* l»oen boilrfl 

to expel air from it, and the phi.nl is inclosed in an 
opaque case. 

I To make §unpo%vilcr. 

j l^dvcrizc senanilely^S drachms of nitrstc of 

. potass, 1 of sulphur, and 1 of newly burnt charcoal 

I Slix them together with a little water iu a mortar, 

so as to make the com|M>und into a dough, wliirh 

must be rolled out into ixiund pieces the thickness 

: of a pin, between luo boanls. Lay a fen ofthcK 

I pieces together and cut tlK'ni with a knife into 

i small ^nuns, which are to be placed on a slicel u( 

> paper in a wanu place to thy. During granulation 

I the dough must be pi'eventetl sticking to the boanl 

: by rubbing on it a little of the dry coin|iouiMl iio«' 

; di-r. The explosion takes place in coiiSeqiK.-(ic« 

of the genei-atiuii of a large quantity of various 

gases. 

To prodtwe instantaneoiu lizht. 
Put a little phosphorus, drieil on blotting pai^cr, 
' into a small phial, heat the phial by placing it ins 
i ladle of hot sand, and tuni it round so that tlic 



into a glassful of water, and add to it a grain ot 
common salt. Mutuul tlecoiuposiliou of the salts 
will take place, and i.iui-iate of siher (in the form 
of a vihitepowder) v. ill be pivcipilutcd. 

>'or copper. 

Add a few drops of a solution of nitrate of coii- 
per to a test glass of walei- — the mixture will be 
colourless; pour into it a little liqui<l ammonia — 
the mixture will then assume a fine deep blue 
colour. 

To prt'nerzr pictures fi'om thru v. 

To strengthen a decayed canvas ami to pi-escrve 
sound canvas from decaying, let the back of ever}' 
pictiu'e receive two or three good thick cuuls of 
Hhite lead, or whatever other cheap pigment is 
most I'econmienduble for tenacity and stivngth. in 
pictuix's ^iliirh ma> henceforth be pi*uduced eveiy 
painter should take care to have his can\:is uell 
hacked with a strong coating of paint, pre\iously 
to its being nailed to the frame, to secuiv it in 
even' pari from damp, mould, and mihlew. In 
cimsequence of this precaution, his piece may be 
pi"eserved one or l>*o ^enturies longer than any 
other contemporary pictui-es whose backs are na- 
ked cam as. 

To prepare soda water. 



melted phosphorus may adhere to its sides. Cork 
tlic phial closely and it is prepared. 

.tnot/urr. 
Mix one pait of flower uf sulphur with eight 
Soda water is jireimted ^froiu powders^ precisely ,' parts of phosphorus. On putting « common tut 
in tiic Mifnc juanncr as gmger bei.r, exce\A. vWv, V yWv \\\uvrW\\\o \\\v» ^w^i V^v)V.tU.\ btirring itaboMli 
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little and then withdrawing it into the nir it will 
take fire. Sometimes, however, it is found nc- 
eciMry to rub the mttch, when withdrawn from 
the phial, oo a catk before it will inflame. 
Irutantaneout lis^ht boxes. 

The liquid it concentratet) sulphuric acid. The 
bottle aontainiu^it is never opened except when it 
ia to be used; for the acid, when exposed to the 
air, imbibes moisture very rapidly and is soon 
^loiled. The matches are prepared as follows: 

i he ends of some small slips of light wood are 
dipped into a strong solution of gum, and after- 
waidi into the mixture of chlorate of potans and 
•ripliiir, prejpared by rubbing *2 grains of tlie for- 
mer into a nne powder in a mortar, and adding 1 
grain of fiowen of sulphur, then mixing them very 
■eeoratcly by well triturating them in the gentlest 
poaaable manner. 

The powder is fastene<l to the wood by the gum, 
■Dd tbe matches when drr are fit for use. Then 
tidbe one and dip it into ike liquid, upon which it 
takes fire. 

Curiout motle of mhyfrin^ htory. 

Immerse a small slip of ivory in a weak solution 
if nitrate of silver, and let it remain till the solu- 
tioB has ^iven it a deep yellow colour; tlien tal^e it 
•■t and immerse it in a tumbler of dear water, 
it in the water to the rays of tht; sum. 



la about three houn the ivory acquires a black co- 
loar; but the black surfaci? on being rubbed, soon 
fc eaom es ehangefl to a brilliant silver. 

TV make itukforjnintin^ on linen with tufwt. 
Disaidve 1 part of^ asphaltuni in four iiarts of nil 
of tnrpeiitine, and add lamp-black, or black-leml, 
ia fine powder, in stifiicient quantity to render the 
■k of a proper consistence for printing with typt-s. 
3b atimaie the distance or danger of a thutulei'' 

cloud. 

From a knowledge of the velocity with which 

nand tnvcN, the distance of a tliuniJL'r-cIoud, or 

rf a gun fireil on board a ship at sea, even in the 

■gbt time, niiiy U* vcn' accurately deduced. In 

k first case, tlic period of time iR'tween seeing 

At lightning and hearing the thumler must he tu- 

km, and if a stop-watch, or {nrndtdum, is not nt 

Wad, the pulse may be used; for the pulsations of 

• haltfay adult approach so near to seconds, that 

ii the time of four or five of them no very sensible 

«ror can arise. Multiply the number by 114'J 

hil, the distance through which sound moves in a 



liet the imstebnanis be properly squared and 
even; put the book oo tlie cover, which draw os 
ven- tiglit. Uub the cover smooth with a folding 
stick, and turn it over on the inside of the paste- 
bcirds on the fore edge. The comen on tnc in- 
side roust be cut and neatly pressed down; tie a 
piece of ihreatl round the l>ook, between the boards 
and the head-bands, draw up the leather on the 
back, if nccessar)', to cover the top of the head- 
bands; rub the back very smooth with a flat fold- 
ing stick, and place it at a distance from the Sn 
to tiry. 

Rough calf muHt bo damped on the grain tide 
with a sponge and water before pasting and eo- 
vering. 

Russia leather muKt be well soaked in water for 
an hour, taken out, well beaten, and rubbed; after 
wfiich the paste must be well worked into the flesh 
side before covering. 

.Morocco must l^ graine<l by rubbing it on a 
board, with the grain side inside, and after being 
])Hsted, left to soak fur a (juarter of an iMur, and 
the cover to be drawn on with a pieee of woollen 
cloth to prewTve the grain. 

Roan may be either soaked in water or tcfl to 
soak when pastetl. 

Ji(Uf hound hooka, 

Tliese must be foruanleil in boards, the half 
cover an<l comers well pared on tlie edges, tied 
round the head-bands, and before putting on the 
marble i)ai>er, the edges must be buniished. 

All whole bouitd bouks should be pressed be- 
tween two pressing boanls of the same size, to 
inuke the cover more smooth, and to give the 



othfr escuient vegek^ 
'*}f^S^t or a tevere wtii- 




ter. 



imprmped method ofbimHng school hooks. 
When the hock% have been cut, coloured, and 
c«t off the part of the liands intendeil to be 
to the pasteboard t, and glue on the back a 
of Mning smooth linen clotti, which muxt 
^ within half an inch of the he.id and foot, 
taliaKon the tides about an inch: paste the boanU 
Men tide of the eloth, fixing them close in at 
jWptxne, and give the books a firm nrctsing in 
wBlbMling presa till dry. Square the boanU, 

tthe backs, and cover and finisli the books in 
J " 



manner. 

Tkit method will secure and give strength to 
■tjoiatt, to at cfTectually to prevent the leather 
■Mbmking, and re(|uii^ no more time than lac- 
^ ia the bands. The- edges may now be eoluur- 
MJ^fiilkled, or marble<l, as rt*quire<l. 
7b cover books vith leather. 
lamerae the leatlier in water; after which wring 
j^iad stretch it on « board; place the b(K>k with 
W boards eitended thereon, antl cut out the eover 
4wiag about half an inch largex than the book, 
Jital over the inside of the pasteboard i. Pare 
2> >^ of the cover very thin all round, on a mar- 
JbM, aad paile it wril; glue the back of the 



aad wmd the eofvr on Che board. 

MM 



(yiit the rabbagt; so as to leave aliout two inchea 
or more of the stem attached to it; after whidi, 
scoop out the pith to about the depth of an inch, 
taking; care not to woun<l or bmisv tlK' rind by the 
oiieralion. Susih-ihI the cabbages by means of a 
cord, lied nMiuil the stem, so that that portion of 
it from whicli tin' pith is luken n-m:iin up|)crmoity 
which ivgularly fill e\er>' nioniing with fresh water. 
J)y this hiniple method, eabhages, cauliflowers^ 
brocoli, ke. may be preserved fn-*th during a long 
v«ivage, or, in a severe winter, for domestic use. 
'7*0 mawijticturr salt fn/ ti^apfiration onfaffgot9. 

This method, acconling to Air liukewell, is prae- 
tised with great success at Muntiers, in the Tar- 
rantieh. Then^ are four evu[>orating houses; the 
first and beeonti receive tlu; impivgnated water 
fitim the resirrvoir, and evaporate one half of the 
water. They \krv. .i.'»n yartU long, 25 feet high, and 
7 feel widi", uncoven-d at the top. Tlu-T consist 
merely ol :\ tVaiiie of w ood, com)H>sed of^ upright 
|M>sts, 3() inches from e;irh other, htrengtheued by 
cross ban, and supported hy ntone buttrettcs, un- 
der which are troU};hM to reci i^e the water, lliete 
frames are filled with double rows uf blackthorn 
f:ig)^>l% placed l(M)M*ly, so n« to atlmit air. and top- 
ported by tranHverse pien-N of wooit. 'I he water 
IS raised above the ta^};< •*.«>, and mule to lidl upon 
them, thniu^h holen, m a };iMitle kiiowcr. It it 
then raised, and ntatV tr> fail in like manner, till, 
by evaporation, it in reilnei-d to half ii« original 
qiiantiiy. It is afterwardn thn»wn in like manner 
over fa;;};ot^ in a tliird Iioiim-, etneivd, to iiroteet 
it fniiii rain, till it \s reduced to l-7th of Its ori- 
ginal qiiaiitily. The fourth linus«* mpiires to be 
oiih 70 yanU hmg. It w afterwurds v«rricd into 
(laiis for hoiliiig, iiiid the KtU is crystallizeil iu the 
usual maiiiHT — Ht>Mi hoghheatU at Monlirra ■ 
by llie hri* iwu Y^tlfceiw^ yv\Vw*AVr \»|3^!ft- ^^ 
third to l,\UOs a\v\ \»^ v\m VafvirX^Xu^^^)" 
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which latter oontaln 92 per cent, of salt. The 
faggnf are changed every foar or fiTc yeart. 
To cool vortt in brewing. 

Let the worts pntt through a pipe, turned like 
the worm of a still, and k-t the worm be immersed 
in any running water. Carry the pipe at the lower 
end of the worm, into another vessel, lower than 
the first, and it will re-^lischarge itself at a tem- 
perature adapted to immediate fermentation. 
7\> prfterve eggs. 

Hang them by hooks in strong cabbage-nets, and 
every dav hook tlicm on a fresh mesh, so as thereby 
to turn tlie eggs. 

To boil potatoes mealy. 

Select them of an uniform size, and pour over 
them cold water, in an uncovered pot just sufficient 
to cover them. When this first water nearly boils, 
pour it off, and replace it with a similar quantity 
of udted cold water. They will thus be mealy, 
and not cracked. The prongs of a fock will prove 
when they are done. 

To presence potatoes. 

Large quantities may be cured at once, by put- 
ting them into a basket as large as the vessel con- 
taining the boiling water will admit, and then hist 
dipping them a minute or two at the utmost. The 
germ, which is so near to the skin, is thus killed, 
without injuring the potatoe; and in this way se- 
veral tons might be cured in a few hours. They 
should then be dried in a warm oven, and laid up 
in sacks or casks, secure from the frost, in a diy 
plaoe. 

Another method. 

Another mode of preserving>this valuable root, 
is first to peel them, then to grate them down into 
a pulp, which is put into coarse cloths, and the 
water squeezed out by putting them into a com- 
mon press, by which means they are formed into 
flat cakes. These cakes are to be well dried and 
preserved for use as rtM|uired. This is an excel- 
lent and ingenious mode of preserving potatoes, 
although attended with too much trouble on the 
large scale. 

'J'o choose the titne/or ait ting vlieat. 

The cutting of gi*ain should be commenced 
whenever the sti*aw immediately below the ear is 
so dry that on twisting it no juice can be expressed, 
for then the grain cannot improve, as the circula- 
tion of juice to the ear is stopped. It matters not 
that the stalk below is green. Every hour that the 
grain stands uncut, after [lassing this stage, is at- 
tended with loss. 

To choose a carpet. 

Always select one the figures of which are small; 
for in lliis case the two webs in which the carpet- 
ing consists, are alwHvs much closer interwoven 
than in carpets where large figures upon ample 
grounds are represented. 

Renoivation of manuscripts. 

Take a hair pencil and wash the i>art which has 
been effaced with a solution of prussiate of potash 
in water, and the writing will again appear if the 
paper has not been destroyed. 

RiLssian mode of making butter. 

The process consists in boiling fur rather that 
species of boilin*; called simmering) the milk for 
the bpace of fifiecn minutes, in its sweet state — 
observing, at the same time, not to use sufficient 
heat to burn the milk; it is then churned in the 
usual munner. This i)rocess produces butter im- 
mediately, and of a nuality far superior to that 
made from milk which iias undergone vinous fer- 
roentaliou; and in addition to its superior flavour, 
it will preserve its qualities much longer than that 
made in the ordinary mode. Another advantage 
MB, Chat (fje milk, baing left sweet, is possessed of 
MlmoH the laine value for onUuary purposes^ and 



I more healthy, as the boiliog or icaldli^ 6eHrujt 

I whatever animalcule it mar luKve oontnned. 

I In winter it would be aavant^eous to have the 

! milk scalded in vessels calculated to stand in the 

kettle or boiler, by which mode the dancer of 

burning the milk will be avoided; for milk only 

I bums on the edges of its surface, or where it eomes 

in contact with the sides of the Teasel in wbi<^ it 

is heated, which is obviated by placing kettles one 

within the other. 

Oreat saving of hops, by seubstituting gentiat rml. 
The proportion of genfiaif root to cadi bodid 
of malt varies from one ounce to an ooaee sad s 
half, to which it would be advantageoas to add a 
quarter of a pound of hops. l*he gentian root it 
merely slicea and place<l in the boilini; wort pre- 
cisely in the same manner that hops usoaily are 
— the flavour is fully equal; and the price coasidr- 
rabl^ under the charge for the bop, tne gtntian not 
costing more than 1^1. per oz. 

Cure of rheumatism. 
Take cucumbers, when full grown, and pot then 
into a pot with a little salt; then put the pot overs 
slow fire, .where it should remain for aboot as 
hour; then take the cucumbers and press them, the 
juice from which must be put into bottles, corked 
up tigiit, and idaced in the cellar, where they 
should remain tor aliout a week; then wetaiaoad 
rag with the liquid, and apply it to thc'parts af- 
fected. 

For the cure of violent itching of the feet frmn m- 
cifiient chilbudns. 
One part of muriatic acid, mingled with sevea 
I>arts of water, with which the feet roust be well 
rubbed for a night or two before going to bed— 
This application mast be made before the Ain 
breaks, it will prevent the further progremof tbe 
chilblains. The feet may be a little tender for s 
short time, hut this slight inconvenience will sooa 
disappear. 
To preserve substances by heating in veff cksed 

This mode of preserving r^etables as wdlts 
animal food, directs that the substances to be pi«- 
served are to be put into strong glass bottles, vidi 
necks of a proper size, corked with the gresteit 
care, luted with a mixture of lime and aoA cbeoe 
spread on rags, and the whole bound down witk 
wires across it; the bottles are theu inclosed seps> 
rately in canvas bag^ and put into a copper of 
water, which is gradually heated till it boils, sad 
thus kept until it is presumed that the subsooees 
are as it were boiled in their own water. Meat 
or poultry ought to be three quarters boiled or 
roasted before it is put into the bottles; tbe vhok 
is theu letl to cool, the bottles taken out, and esK- 
fully examined before they are laid bj, lest tbef 
should have cracked or the lute given way. Tbe 
patentees use stone jars, and tin boxea soldered up, 
instead of glass bottles. 

To frame a polygraph, or instrument ftr vrafta; 
tvfo letters at once. 

In this instrument, two pens, and even three if 
necessary, are joined to eaqh other by slips of 
wood acting upon the pivot; one of these pess 
cannot move without drawing the other to folio* 
all its movements; the rules are inflexible, simI 
tliey preserve in all their positions the paralleliuD 
which is given by uniting them. The moveroenu 
of one of these pens are identically the same si 
those of the other; the characters traced by die 
first are the exact counterpart of those which tbe 
second has formed; if the one rise above the pspcf 
and cease to write, or rather if it make a semlow 
or advance towards the ink botQe, the other, Ciitb' 
ful to tlie movements which are transmitted to it 
\>>f \k<& %^c\^\q1 Vv^hiL wood which direcU it, 
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nm or teratehet or draws ink, and that wiihoat 
JMfinjt occation tofpre any (Municular attention to 
h. Tne copy it made of itself, and without ever 
thinking of iL 

ThepolTf^nph is not expensive; it is used with- 
out dimcolty, and almost with (lie same fHcility as 
in ordinary writior. The construction is as sim- 
ple u it is conveBient; all the parts are collected 
•o as to be taken to pieces and put up af|;nin very 
«maaly. Iti size admits of its takings evvry desira- 
%lc position, horizontal, perpendicular, orobliuue, 
•eeordiog to the application which is made ol it, 
«mI the piece (tfivmitiire to which it is to he adapt- 
ed; for It may be fixed to a drawer, a desk, an ink- ^ pressions of medals and coins, not generally known, 
ittiid, an easel, or simply laid ujion the table; it is ij is thus descrihed by I)r Shaw: — Slclt a little isin- 
ffe«crally accompanied by a drawer, and a case of ■' glass glue with brandy, and pour it thiidy over the 



I dudes the employment of lime-washing ever tSier^ 
'- for the latter, when laid on whiting, becomes yel- 
low. 

White washing is an admirable manner of ren- 
dering the dwelhngs of the \wov clean and whole- 
some. 

To prevent the tmoking of a lamp. 
Soak the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well 
Vefore you use it; it will then bum both sweet an«l 
i pleasant, and give much satisfaction for the trifling 
' trouble in pre|»aring it. 

Eaty mode of taking impretnoru from coitu, &c, 
A very easy and elegant way of taking the im- 



Vie fbnn aod bulk of an onlinary desk. 
7*a extin^dth a recent fire. 



medal so as to cover its whole surface; let it re- 
main on for a day or two, till it is tliorouclily dried 
A mop and a pail of wnter are generally the j hikI hardened, and then taking it off it will be fine, 
"^. efileaciovt remedien; but if it has gained '' clear, and as hard as a piece of Muscovy glass, and 
, then keep out the air, and remove all aMcnd- i will ha\e a very elegant impivssion of the coin. It 



lag or perpendicular combustibles, up which the 
' « creeps and increases in force as it rises. 
7)» eweape from or go into a hou»e on fire. 
Ct^ep or crawl with your face near the ground, 
although tlie room be full of smoke to suffoca- 
ct near the floor the air ia pure, and may be 



«0O» TCt 

WcMhed 



, will iilso ivsist the effects of damp air, which oc- 
' casions all other kinds of glue to soften and bend 
if not pre|Uired in this way. 

J^Mte for tharpeninr razort. 
Take oxide of tin levigated, vulgarly termed 
prepared {Hitty, one ounce; saturated solution of 



with safety. The best eacape from upiier ' oxalic acid, a sufficient quantity to form a paste. 



This composition is to be nibbed over the strop, 
and when dry a little water may be added. The 
oxalic acid having a great attachment for iron, a 
little friction wiili this powder givea a fioe edge to 
the razor. 

^ natural dentifrice, 
llie common strawberry is a natural deotifrice, 
and its juice, without any preparation, dissolves 
the tartareous incrustations on the teetli, and mkkea 



vifidowa l» a knotted rope, but if a leap is una- 
voidable, then a bed should be thrown out first, or 
bcda prepared for the piiriiose. 

Substitute for Stilton chee»e, 
Pamilica may produce tlieir own Stilton by the 
IbUowing airoule pn»cess: — ^l*o the new milk of 
tho dMsese-making morning, add the cream from 
thai of the preeeding evening, tfigether with the 
fomet, wsftcliiDg the full separation of the curd, 

vhich roust be removed from the whey without ' the breath sweet and agreeable. 
Weaking, and plaeetl in a sieve until of such a con- ; To mtike glns» Jart lotJc like china, 

mtence as to bear being liftv*d up and placeii in a i After painting the figures, cut them out, so that 
koop that will receive it without much |ire«sure. none of tltc while of the ]iaiier remains, then take 
chectc at it dries will shrink up, and must some thick gum-arabic wuter, |>aKS it over all the 
t>e placed from time to time in a tighter '' figures, and plnct: tliem on the glass to iHSte: let 
* ' ■' •• • --^ them stand to <lry fur *24 hours, then clean theio 

well with a wet cloth betwixt the prints, and I'.t 
I them stHiid a f<'w hours longer lest tlie water sliould 
; move any ol' the edges, then take white wax and 



turned daily until it ac<iaires the proper 
of consistence' for use or keeping. 
1% imitate Parmetan. 
Let Che day's milk be heated to the degree of 120 



of itahrenheit, then n-moved from the fire ■ flake white, ground ven fine, and melt them to- 
il all motioa ceases. Put in the rennet, allow gether: willi a jaimnning brush go over all tlie 
Mi hour for the coagulation, after which set the i ghtKS above the prints; tione in this manner they 
111 J on slow fin; until heated to 150 degrees, I will hold water; ur, boil isinglass to a strong jelly, 
dwiog which the curd se]iarates in small lumps. > and mix it up with white leail ground fine, and lay 
A few pincket of lafrron are then thrown in to- | it on in the sanM' muitner: or use nut oil and flake 

white. For a blue ground, do it with white wax 
and Prussian blue, ground line; for red, wax and 
vermilion or carmine; for green, wax and verdi- 
gris; for a chocolate colour, wax and burnt umber. 
Vo make artificial rrd conU bvanchra, for the em- 
bfUithmmt of irrottoea. 
Take clear rohin, dissohe it in a >*rasf pan, to 
every ounce of which atid 'J dra. of the fine»t vrr- 
milion; when stinvd well togi'ther, choose Uic 
twigs and brancln-s, iM-eled and dried, then take a 
I>eiicil and {laint the branches all over whilst the 
com|iosiiion is warm: ufterwanis kliafic llieni in 
imitation t»t' natur.d coral. This done, hold the 
branches ovvr a gentle i-oal fire, till all is sioiMilh 
and even as if polished. In the siiiiu: manner whilo 



with cold water suflicieiit to reduce it in- 
itly to a bearable beat, w lien the curd is collect- 
ed by paaiing a cloth bi^neath it, and gathering it 
«p ait the comeri. Place tlie eunl in a circle ot 
vood without a bottom; lay it m\ a table covered 
by around piece of w<mmI, pressed down by a licavy 
Monc The cheese will acquire sufficient con«is- 
teaoe in the course of a night to iM-ar turning, when 
«hc upper aide is to be rubbed with salt, and cun- 
linoca altenuitely for 40 ilays. 

la Italy the on'ter crust is next cut oflT, and tlie 
■ev aumce vanii shed with linseed oil: but that 

7y well be omitted, as well as colouring oue side 
kred. 

7^ "white xKuh. 



Pm 



lumps of quick lime into a bucket of ■ coml niitv be pn'iMi-i.-d with white Irad, antl Mark 



., and stir it about till dissolved and mix- 
ed, after which a bru%h w itii a large head, and a 
haDdle to mtch the ct-iling of the room, is 
to ipread it thinly on the walU, hcc. When 
f^ K ia beautifully whitr, but il« kn^wn cheap* 
haa iadaccd the plaateivri to sul*stiiuti: a mix- 
«f ghM Btxc aad whiting for tlie houses of their 
amd Out, wUeo once uaed, 



coral, with lani|>-black. .V gn>tto nia} In* built 
with little t-X|K'nK<', of gla^%, iindrrv |K-bh|fS, 
pieres of large Hint, blii-lN, iiui^i, Mtmct, couiiler- 
U-il enral, piet'esol ilulL, N:f. all bniintl or cement- 
ed together with the abnve denenlN-ii rcmenl. 
I 7 pitfHite /iijir for vHfrt. 

Hair which does nut curl uv UukWIt ^mWxsJLU «\v 
pre- I. UrofUi^l \o iVVt^ w\,V>$ ^T^\M)v\vBk-|^wui\^\wa^«kxx^ 
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it. After haying picked and sorted the hair, and dis- 
posed it in parcels according to lengths, roll them 
up and tie tncm tight down upon little cylindrical 
instruments, either of wood or earthenware, a 
quarter of an inch thick, and hollowed a little in 
the middle, called pipvs; in wliich slate they are 
put in a pot over the fire, there to boil for about 
two hours. When taken out let them dry; and 
wlien dried, spread them on a sheet of brown pa- 
per, cover them with another, and thus send them 
to the baker, who making a unist around tlicm of 
eommon paste, sets them in an oven till the crust 
is about three-fourths baked. 

To make "wax can(Bta, 

Place a dozen wicks on an iron circle, at equal 
distances, over a lai^e copper vessel, tinned and 
full of melted wax; pour a ladleful of tlie wax on 
the tops of the wicks, one after another; what the 
wick does not take, will drop into the vessel, whicli 
must be kept warm by a pan of coals; continue 
this process till the candles are as large as reiiuircd. 
If they are wanted of a pyramidal form, let the 
first three ladlesful be poured on at the top of the 
wick, tlie fourth at tlie height of three quurters, the 
fifth at half, and the sixth at a quarter; then take 
them down hot, and lay them beside each other in 
a feather-bed folded in two to pre8(.>rve their warmth 
and keep tlie wax soft; then take them down and 
roll them one by one on a smootli table, and cut 
off the thick end as re<{uired. 

To make msh UgtU9, ^r. 

Take a quantity of rushes diiring the season, and 
strip off the skin from two sides thereof, leaving 
the pith bare. These, being quite dry, dip them 
in melted grease n*peatedly, and a good light for all 
the purposes of a family, may thctx'hy be obtained. 

I[ cotton yarn, without knots, be procured, and 
passed round a smaH stick, the ends being slightly 
twisted together, good caudles may be made by 
separating tiiese, and dipping them in tlic same 
kind of grease repeatedly; but sufiering each stick 
of candles to coot a little between dip and dip. 
jTb make transparent dials for public clocks by 

7U'jr/lt. 

The figures, and all tite other external parts, are 
filed to an angle, so thutlhey shall not cast a shade in 
the oblique directions of the sight. Two circles, the 
one exterior, the other interior, liave two pjrooves be- 
hind, for receiving two thicknesses of glass, formed 
of several pit^ces, the parts of which are Joined to- 

S ether with cement behind the strips or little rods 
lat form tlie figures; thus tlie joinings are not vi- 
sible outsi^le. Ifelween tlie two glasses is a piece 
of white cloth which completely enclosed by the 
eement cannot be altered by time. To illuminate 
the transparent pnrts, first let the dial be fixed by 
its outer circle in a hole, made to fit it in the wall: 
then, in the interval between the dial and the move- 
ment, make a moveable iiiclosure CHrryiug one or 
more reflectors, according to the size of tlie dial, 
opposite to one another, in oi-der tliat the rod mny 
not east a shadow; a pipe is placed above the 
lights, to convey away the smoke and vapour of 
the oil. The liliuds should be varnished black, 
that they may appear of the same colour by day 
ami by night. 

The form of the box enclosing the movement is 
a globe, propoilioiied to the size of the dial. The 
movement is carried by the dial, in order to have 
but one focus of the light; and then the centre of 
the dial remains opaque, and is varnished white for 
the day-light. The light is fixed to a door made 
in the globe, diametrically opposite to the centre 
of the dial, and a retlector is attuched to the same 
door. 

To make ^riiuUtoiuis, u 

T»kc of river sand, three parts, oC teed\att,\\ 



washeil, one part; mix them over a fire in a pot, 
and form the mass into the shape of a grindstone^ 
having a square hole in the centre; fix it on an axis 
with liquefied lac, heat the stone moderately, and 
by turning the axis it mav trasily he formed into an 
exact orbicular shai>e. l*olishing grind stones are 
made only of such sand as will ]uus8 easily throi^ 
fine muslin, in the proportion m two parts of ssnd 
to one of lac. This sand is found at RagimauL It 
is composed of small angular crystalline panicles 
tinged red with iron, two parts to one of black 
magnetic sand. The stone-cutters, instead of 
sand, use the powder of a very hard granite called 
corune. Tliese grindstones cut very fast. Wbea 
they want to increase their power they throw sspd 
upon them, or let them occasionall j touch the e^ 
of a vitrified brick. The same composition m 
formed upon sticks, for cutting ttoiies, shells, be 
by the hand. 

Improved cojfee pot. 

Amongst the new Parisian inventions is a coffee 
pot constructed of thi-ce pieces: tlie first is a j^aia 
boiler, over that is a double fillerer, and at the top 
is an inverted coffee pot, which fita on cnuctlv. 
Cold water is placed m the first vessel, and t^ 
coffee in the filtering-bnx. Under the whole is a 
spirit lamp, which in the course of five or six ni- 
nntes causes tlie water to boil, tlic yapour arising 
from which completely saturates the coffee. When 
the water boils, which is ascertained by the di^ 
charge of the vapour from tlie spout of the iovecV 
ed coffee pot, the whole machine ia lifted from tlie 
lamp, and completely inverted; ao that the pot 
vrliich was uppermost is at the bottom, and the 
boiling water, which had saturated the coffDC^ 
flows through the filterer, dear, into what was be 
fore the inverted coffee pot, where in the space of 
two minutes it is ready for use. This mode of 
preparing coffee is a saving of at least 25 per cent 
and it secures the fine flavour of the berry.— 4b 
another part of the service is a coffee roastiT, of 
glass, over another lamp of a long wide flsjne. 
The roasting requires about three minutes, and 
even so small a quantity as an ounce may be thai 
prepared. 

To wash and cleanse linens^ &r. 

Let the articles intended to be washed, be as- 
soi-ted according to their qualities of fineness, and 
having done this, put them into different vessels 
containing warm water, at tlie temperature of 
about UK) or 130 deg. Fahr.; in this water dissolve 
about one-third or one-fourtli of the soap which 
would be required to wash in the ordinary way, 
and to this a small (|uantity of pearl ashes must be 
added. The clothes being entirely covered vith 
tliis liquor, let them remain in soak for thirty-iix 
or forty-eight hours, after which, they are to be 
taken out of the liquor, and rinsed well in clesa 
cold water, giving them a slight wringing, so thst 
but little of the water may be retained in tbe 
clothes. 

A boiler containing as much water as will cover 
the clothes, intended to be washed at one opera- 
tion, is now to be heated to about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the remaining quantity of soap 
(about two-lhii*ds the sum used in all), with a Ut- 
ile ]iearl ashes, must now be introduced. Wnen*' 
the soap is sutticiently dissolved, the clothes may 
be put into the li(|Uor, taking care that the finer 
arlitiles are all kept by themselves, and operated 
upon first. The temperatui'e of the liquor roost 
now be gradually raised to the boiling (loiut, dar^ 
ing a space of twenty mi nines or half au hour, not 
faster; then let the whole boil for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, after which the first lot of clothes mqrbt 
Vakeu out, and deiM)sited in a vessel containing 
viasYVi vt«k\^v. \VcVxvc\v\v^ ^^i. Vfc*} fvoai the filH 
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II op the Tesiel with wtter, and then 
e next ccMiner kind of articles, and 
I tlicm as above. 

tis thas treated are then to be carefullr 
tid if any 8iK)ts remain, which seldom 
y are to be washed by Uie hand, giv- 
le a alirht rub in the common way. 
I of boiliop^ (contrary to the common 
rill so effeetuaily dislodge every greasy 
rt, that more than three-fourths of the 
fTeeted without any rubbing whatever; 
tes arc ultimately rendered perfectly 
Tely rinsinc in cold water. 
Remedieit for tooth'-^iche. 
inside qF a nut gall, and put a small 
e hollow tooth, which is to be removed 
by another Int, about every half hour, 
bite matter comes away with the piece 
The above has been found not only a 
at a permanent cure. 
-The following has been found very 
allaying the tooth-ache: Take of tinc- 
m, rectified spirit of wine, each 3 oz. 
Irs. opium, fMiwdered, l^do. pellitorv 
z. Mscerale for eiglit days. A smafl 
t or cotton is to be dip{)ed into the 
I (ilaced in Uie ouvity ot tlic aifected 

-Take a sheet of common writing pa- 
nto a conical form, and set the larger 
fire, collect the smoke (which will is- 
y from tlie smaller end), in a clean 
ipooD, and, when the paner is wholly 
snwU quantity of oil will be found in 
Tlien nuike a pellet of convenient 
ving caused it to absorb as much of the 
lurate it, put it carefully into the ca- 

are must be taken that the pellet is not 
r, if that circumstance be not attended 
; the pellet into tlie tooth, great i>art 
ezeil out. 

-The well-known ladj bird, coccintUa 
Ha, possesses a peculiar virtue against 
ic. ** 1 was induced (says Dr If rede- 
dentist to several (ierman courts) to 
of those insects, and, on repeated tri- 
it to exceed my ex^iectations, and I 
•y as to cure several i>ersons s(>cedily 
ely with tliis snutll insect; finding my- 
lo ri'peat tlie remedy only in tlie cases 
kjJe patieitts. My methcxl of proceed- 
ollowi: — I crushe<l the insect between 
nd fore-fiii^T, and nibbeil it l>etwecii 
:ir (Mints grew wanu. Willi the fore- 
thumb thiis prepared, I then rubbed 
trctetl (tart of the gum and the aching 
which the |>ain, in evrr}' instance, ex- 
CMMrs mciilioned nbove, completely 
)und, likewise, UiMt the me<licinal vir- 
ist^t was su |M>wrrful and durable, that 
;er wat rapable of removing the tootli- 
le days after, without crushing an in- 
resh. It is not to br rx|»ected, liow- 
is iniect, when preMTved dead, should 
likt' eliVrct; ai then its intrnisi parts, 
«inue may be pivsuiiied chietly tore- 
oUy tlried'up, leaving notliing but tlie 
n empty ilu-Il." 

<- Talu; a cli-an tobacco-pipe, place tlie 
1 tlie fire till hmI hot, put two or three 
imbane-seed into the bowl, over which 
id part of a cumnum funnel, the tube 
:1 agiiDSt the tooth affeeled, so that tlic 
ig from the seed may enter. At often 
g«U 0old, heat it afresh, tod put in 
CQDlimie tbia Ibr abuut a (jiiiiler oC to 
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hour, and the pain, if not alla3rcd immediately, 
will soon cease. This is a certain eure (ai least a 
relief for some years) for the tooth-acne. The 
seed may be bought at any seed-shop, and two pen- 
nyworth of it will 8er\e for twenty ])eoplc. Care 
should be taken that the person, auer the perform- 
ance of this operation, does not take cold; in order 
to prevent this, it had better be performed ihottlj 
before the patient retires to rest 

Oil for -watchmakert. 

Put some salad oil into a matrass, or one of the 
Florence flasks in which it is imported, and pour 
on it eight times its weight of spirit of wine; neat 
the mixture until it is ready to boil, then pour off 
the spirit of wine, and let it stand to cool. A 
portion of solid, fiitty matter, called stearine, sepa- 
rates, and is to be taken away; and then the spirit 
is to be eva|>orated away in a basin, or distilled in 
a glass retort, until only about one-fifth part is 
left; by this means the fluid part of the oil or 
elaine, as it is called, will be separated and depo- 
sited. This elaine ought to have the consistence 
of oil, be colourless, with little or no taste or 
smell; it should not discolour litmus paper, neither 
should it be easily oongealable by frost. 
Croton pills for cottivenett, 

Dr Coley, of Cheltenham, (irescribes croton oil 
in conjunction with Castille soap and an aromatic 
This composition sits pleasantly on the stomach, 
and operates efficaciously on the intestinal canal. 
The following formula has been found very effica- 
cious in cases of obstinate costivenets: — ^Take of 
Castille soap, ^ drachm; oil of tlic seeds of the 
croton tigliuni, oil of cloves, each 9 drops. After 
being well blendt5(I in a marble mortar, and formed 
into a pi*0|>er mass with liquorice powder, it is to 
be divided into 10 pills, two of which may be ad- 
ministercil for a dose. If this (iiuuitity should not 
operate sufllciently on the bowels in the course of 
hours, one or two more may Ix; given. The root 
of the tiglium is considered, by the native dootora 
of Ambovna and liatavia, to l>c a si>ecifio for dropsy. 
In the Materia Medica of llindostan, as much of 
the shavings, or raspings, as can be taken up by 
the thumb and finger, is directed to be taken tor a 
dose. The root is both aperient and diurctie. 
Dcafnen in old perwm. 

This is usually accompanied with confused 
sounds, and noises of various kinds in tlie inside 
of the ear itself. In such cases, insert a piece of 
cotton wool, on which a very little oil of cloves or 
cinnamon has been dropped; or which has been 
dip{>ed in equal (larts of aromatic spirit of ammo- 
nia, and tincture of lavender. The ear^trumpet 
ought likewise to be occasionally used. 
Jrulian cure for thf eitr'twhe. 

Take a piece of the lean of mutton, about the 
size of a lai*}^ walnut, put it into the fire, and bum 
it for some time, till it l>ecomes itMlucod almost to 
a cinder; then put it into a piece of clean rag, and 
s<|ueeze it until some moisture is expressed, which 
must be drop[>ed into the ear as hoi as the patient 
can b4*ar it. 

Dr Btibliin!fton*8 remrtfy ftr inflijr»tion altrrulcd 
xMth a*9tii^neMM. 

Take of infusion vi niluinbo, G oz. carbonate of 
potass, 1 dmchin, compound tiiictutv of g<;nttan, 3 
ditto. Mix. Tlitx*e table-s(KM)iisful are to be 
taken every dav at noon. 

To rvmofv intu^r$n»n^ Jliitulenrtf^ and paint 9f 
the »totmich nfier etUin^, 

Take half a wiiiv-glasslul of the following mix- 
ture a qiiMi-ter of an hour alter dinner :^Magnesia 
and oartKMiate of soda, of each H (Irachms; spiritt 
of sal volatile, 4 drachms; and distille<l or pure 
wtter, I v^uL Tlu% «\«o \% %u «xftc>^RuV ««3c«NnR 
lie«t-buni« and ims^Xm ^]teu'«lV^BlO*'^^^^ 
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the most delicate eonitUuttons. It is also an ex- 
cellent medicine to promote sleep, for which pur- 
pose a wine-jriassful may be taken at bed time. 
The ffuaco in hydrophobia. 

In the New Monthly Magazine for October, 
18^26, is the following statement of the efficacy of 
the fruaeo for the cure of the bite of a mad dog, 
published by the gentleman who first made use of 
the plant in South America, as an antidote to that 
scotti*ge of human nature, hydrophobia; his words 
are, ** I shall simply state, that duriag my residence 
in South America, I had frequent opportunities of 
witnessing the direful effects of hydrophobia, with- 
out having in any one case that came under my 
eare been successful in its cure by the usual modes 
prescribed in Europe. It fortunately occurred to 
me, tliat the guaoo, so celebrated for curing the 
bite or sting of all venomous snakes, might prove 
equally efficacious in hydrophobic cases. How far 
my idea was correct tnat an analogy existed be- 
tween the virus of a serpent and that of a rabid 
dog, I leave to others to determine; but such was 
my opinion, and I acted upon it in all subsequent 
cases with complete success. 

MitUon hama. 

The Journal des Connoissances Usuelles gives 
tlie following method of curing legs of mutton like 
ham: — ^It is necessary that the mutton should be 
veiy fat. Two ounces of raw sugar must be mixed 
with an ounce of common salt aad half a spoonful 
of saltpetre. The meat is to be rubbed well with 
this, aoii then placed in a tureen. It must be 
beaten and turned twice a day during three oon- 
aeculive days; and the scum which comes from the 
meat having been taken olT, it is to be wiped, and 
Again nibbed with the mixture. The next day it 
•hottid be again beaten, and the two oi>erations 
ought to be repeated alternately during ten days, 
«are being taken to turn the meat ea6h time. It 
roust be then exposed to the smoke for ten days. 
These hams are generally eaten eold. 

To make Kitchen vegetable* tender. 

When peas, French beans, &c. do not boil easily, 
it has usually been imputed to the coolness of the 
season, or to the rains. This popular notion is 
erroneous. The difficulty of boiling them sofl 
arises from an excess of gypsum imbibed during 
their g^wth. To correct this, throw a small 
quantity of subcarbonate of soda into the pot along 
with the vegetables. 

Trantplanting ihnibi in full growth. 

Dig a narrow trench ixHind tlie plant, leaving its 
roots in the middle in an isolated bail of earth; 
^11 the trench with pluf»ter of Paris, which will be- 
come hard in a few minutes, and form a case to 
the ball and plant, which may bo lifted and re- 
«aoveil «ny where at pleasure. 

JFreczing mixture, 

A cheap and powerful freezing mixture may be 
«iade by pulverizing glauber's salts finely, and 
placing it level at the bottom of a glass vessel. 
£A{ual uatts of sal ammoniac and nitre are then to 
be finely powdered, and mixed together, and sub- 
«cqueutly added to the glauber*s salts, stirring the 
powders well together; after which adding water 
fiufficient to di«solve the salts, a degree of cold will 
be produced, frequently below Zero of Fahren- 
heit. Jiut Mr Walker states, tlutt nitrate of am- 
monia, phosphate of soda, and diluted nitric acid, 
will ou the instant produce a reduction of tem- 
perature amounting to 80 degrees. It is desirable 
to Induce the temperature of the substances pre- 
viously, if convenient, by placln^^ the vessels in 
water, with nitre powder tlirown in occasionally. 
JHethnd of clearing trees from womu, caterpillars. 

The foUowiog method of driving wormt, c«X£c* 



pillars, and all other lortfl of inteets, from tn^ 
has lately been practised with singular siieee«>- 
Bore a hole into the trunk of the tree, u him 
the heart; fill this hole with sulphur, and pbeeii 
it a well fitted plug; a tree of from fov to e^ 
inches diameter, requires a hole large OMtcbli 
admit the little finger, and in the nme proporaai, 
for larger or smaller trees. This will nai^ 
drive the insects away in the eourse of 48 ham, 
but uniformly succeeds, perhaps sometimes ifteri 
longer period. 

On clearing feathen from their amwrf «L 

Take, for every gallon of eleaa water, t peal 
of quick lime; mix them well together; sad, wha 
the undissolved lime is precipitated in finepoviB; 
pour off the clear lime-water for use, attbetiaeit 
IS wanted. Put the feathers to be cleaned iatoa^ 
ther tub; and add to them a quantinr of the dor 
lime water, sufficient to cover the feathen iM 
three inches, when well immersed and Himi 
about therein. 

The feathers, when thoroo^l^ moistened, wl 
sink down, and should remain lo the Une-wav 1 
three or* four days; afler which, the fool liqav 
should be separated from the feathen, by h^ 
them on a sieve, to drain. 

The feathers should be afterwards well mhd 
in clean water, and dried upoa nets; themedKsif 
which should be about the naeoeasof tboseofcilb* 
bage-nets. 

The feathers must, from time to time, be ibka 
upon the neU: and, as thej dry, they will U 
through the meshes; and are to be eoUecled, ii 
order to be beaten, as usual, for use. 

The admission of air will be aci vi ecabb ia thi 
drying; and the whole process will be eomptetd 
in about three weeks. 

The value of the foregoing process was teAedlj 
several samples of feathers, all of which were per 
fectlv cleansed from their animal oil; (me psred 
had been stoved for three daya, but still retaisd 
their unpleasant smell, which was eomjdeldj l^ 
moved by the lime-water. 

After the feathers have been cleansed and drid^ 
thejf aro put into a strong bae, like a bed tick, 
which is laid upon a stage, and beaten with kti 
poles, like broom-handles, until the feathen Mt 
perfectly light and lively. 

To tali meat. 

In the summer season, especiaUv, meat ii fir^ 
quently spoiled bj the cook forgetting to fake otf 
Uie kernels: one in the udder of a round of beef^- 
in the fat in the middle of the rouod,^-those abHt 
the thick end of the flank, &c.; if these are not takes 
out, all the salt in the world will not keep the vaoL 

The art of salting meat is to rub in the salt tkt* 
roughly and evenly into eveiy part, and to fin il 
the holes full of salt where the kernels weretakfi 
out, and where the butcher's skewers were. 

A round of beef of 25 pounds will take a pond 
and a half of salt to be rubbed in all at first, as! 
requires to be turned and rubbed every di^ viA 
the brine: it will be ready for dreasing in unrff 
five days, if you do not wish it very aalL 

In summer, the sooner meat is nslted after it ii 
killed the better, and care must be taken to deles' 
it from the flies. 

In winter, it will eat the shorter and teodeiti 
if kept a few days (according to the tempentoi 
of the weather) before it is ulted. 

In frosty weather, take eare the meat is not fjo 
zen, and warm the salt in a frying-pan. The CS' 
trcmes of heat and cold are equally uofavoonbh 
for the process of sailing; in the former dw nw* 
changes before the salt can effect it; in the IfHifi 
it is so hardened, and the juiees are ao -^^-^ 
\ \]baX \2tift «aX\ csxwsAX '^«GAitx«Jte it 
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it red, rub it first with taltnetrc, in 
\ of half an ounce and the like quan- 
ui}[^r, to a pound of common salt 
ipregnate meat with a very agreeable 
jur, by pounding some sweet herbs 
fith the salt: you may make it still 
, by adding a little savoury spice. 

I'o pickle meat. 
of salt, one pound of sugar, and four 
tpetre, boiled with four gallons of 
;d, and allowed to cool, forms a Tery 
which will preserve any meat com- 
•sed in it To effect this, which is 
er a heavy board or a flat stone roust 
he meat The same pickle may be 
lly, provided it be boiled up occa- 
sdditioual salt to restore its strength, 
' the combination of part of the salt 
, and by the dilution of the pickle 
of the meat extracted. Uy boilinfr, 
rhich would cause the pickle to spoil 
ind rises in the form oi scum, which 
ilh* reroolkd. • 

of 10 or \*i pounds weight will re- 
ree quarters of a pound of salt and 
oist sugar to be well rubbed into it — 
in four or five days, if turned and 
day. 

meat requires salting depends upon 
it, and how much salt is used, if it 
with a heavy hand, it will be ready 
han if only lightly rubbed. 
Jie salt and rub it with the sugar in 

TS a longer time to cure (in propor- 
ght) tlian beef: a leg of pork should 
it or ten days; turn it and rub it every 

ihould be well washed before it is 

sUv if it has been in salt long, that 

vhich the meat is boiled, may not be 

ke soup oC 

:d in salt a long time, and you think 

ndt, wash it well in cold water, and 

ewarm water for a couple of hours: 

Jt, lay it in water the night before 

dress it 

u/ portable apparatut for purifying 

the air, 
IS for purifyine the air, on the prio- 
lon Slurveau, Tias been lately intro- 
reral of the French hospitals,* which 
advantage of being |>ortable, and of 
iro|)ertics for a considerable time. It 
fessel of thick glass, containing about 

(1^ wine pint nearly). The edge 
which is strong, is groimd very ac- 
covered witli a disk of glass, which 
tically. 

is fixed in a small plank, which sup- 
of woo«l, in the form of a press, and 
rith a screw to raise or lower the 
, in order to open or sliut the appa- 
are. 

the disinfecting gas, 40 grammes 
ick oxide of manganese, (vowdcred 
trough a hair sieve, is put into the 
anil one dcxililre (l-6ln of the ca- 
; nilrie acid, of 1.40 sjHrcific gravity, 
lolunie of niui-iatic acid, of 1.13 sjie- 
s poured over it 

nixture is made, tlie glass cover is 
;ly down by means of the screw, care 
lat there is no dirt on tlie edge of the 
rot it from fitting close. T« o-thirds 
Biui always be upl einpCy to contain 
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To purify any plaoo whatever. It is anfileient to 
unscrew one turn of the pressure screw, and to 
leave the appamtus ojien one or two minutes, ae« 
conling to the size of the place to be purified: the 
expansion of the gas will be soon perceived through 
the whole of the a^Mirtment: the apparatus is then 
to be closed. 

The eflects of this apparatus will continue for 
about six months, using it daily: and when they 
cease, the vessel is emptied and washed out, and 
the ingredients renewed in the proportions indi- 
cated. 

This is of great utilitr in purifying the air of 
hospitals, prisons, workshops, Ko. where the num- 
ber of ])ersons, or any other cause, renders .such a 
measure necessary. The only precaution Aie use 
of it requires is, to avoid the spontaneous respira- 
tion of the gas immediately on its issuing from the 
vessel, which, witliout being dangerous, would be 
disagreeable. 

Similar apparatuses on a smaller scale are also 
made, which are enclosed in a box-wood case, and 
carried in the pocket. 

A method of preoerving Ume^uice, 

l*he juice having been expressed from the fruit, 
was strained, and put into quart bottles: these hav- 
ing been carefully corked, were put into a pan of 
cold water, which was then by degrees raised to 
tlic boiling \io\n\.. At that temperature it was 
kept for half an hour, and was then allowed to cool 
down to the temperature of the air. After being 
bottled for 8 months the juice was in the state of n 
whitish, turbid liquor, with the acidity, and much 
of the flavour of the lime; nor did it appear to have 
ondei^ne Wtiy alteration. Some of the juice, which 
had been examined the rear before, and which had 
since only been again heated, and carefully bot« 
tied, was still in good condition, retaining much of 
the flavour of the recent juice. Hence, it appears 
that by the application of the above process, the 
addition of rum, or other spirit, to lime or lemon 
juice, may be avoided, without rendering it at all 
more liable to spontaneous alteration. 

BaUamic and anti-ptUrid vinegar. 

Take rue, sage, mint, roscmaiy, and lavender, 
fresh gathered, of each a handful, cut them small, 
and put them into a stone jar, pour upon the herbs 
a pint of the best white-wine vinegar; cover the 
jar close, and let it stand 8 days in the sun, or near 
a fire; then strain it off*, and dissolve in it an ounce 
of camphor. This liquid, sprinkled about the 
sick cluunber, or fumigated, will much revive the 
patient, and prevent the attendants from receiving 
infection. 
For bitet and tUngt of nnail rHUilet and ituecta, 

l*he local pain pro<mced by the bites and stingt 
of reptiles and insects, in |^eneral, is greatly re- 
lieved by the following application. Make a lotion 
of five ounces of distilled water, and one ounce 
of tincture of opium . To l>e aju»lir<1 immediately. 

Another. — Mix 5| ounces of aisUIIrd water, and 
} an ounce of water of ammonia. Wash the iwrt 
repeatedly with tliis lotion until the i>ain abates. 
On oofieninp aut tr*o;i, bu Jltr StricklantL 

** There has been a inoth.Ml lately discovere<l, to 
make cast metal soft and malleable; and there are 
already many large manufactiiries \mi un Utr this 
very imitortanl process. 1 have visited one of 
them in London, and witnessed the operation. 
The metho«] consists, in placing the oast metal in 
a case or ]iot, alons with, and surroumled by, n 
soft, red ore, found in Cumberianil, and other 
IMirts of EngUiid. 'fhe cases are then pot into • 
common oven, built with fire-bricks, and withoul 
a chimney, where they are hctteil with eonl or 
coke, placed nuoo a fire-grate. l*lie doora of tke 
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mitted under the grate; and Urns a regular heat is 
kept up, for the nwice of seven days, or two 
weeks, depending on the thickness and weight of 
the castings. The cases are then Uken out, and 



On the meant of prevenUnff or extinfuuhng 

in steam boats, bv professor Robert Bar 

In the first pUice, the flues and the fonan 

he so situated, that the wood work can in n 



lufTered to cool, and tlie hardest cast metal is, by || be set on fire by them. In the aecund ^ 
the operation, rendered so soft and malleable, that 
it may be welded together, or, when in a cold sUitc, 
bent into alfnost any shape by a hammer or vice. 
In this manlier are all articles, such as harness 
buckles, bridle bits, horse slioes, and even nails, 
made tough and malleable. Cast horte shoes, 
aubmitted to this procc*ss, liave, after being worn 
out by the action of the horses' feet, been con- 
Yerteu into penknives^ and otiier ailiclcs of cut- 
lery, of a superior quality. 1 have procured a speci- 
men of the red ore usetl in this valuable process, 
together with a few articles of the hardest cast 
iron, which have been softened, and rendered per- 
fectly malleable, lliose castings, however, which ' 
are made from pig iron containing tlie smallest 
portion of carbon, are the best adapted for con- 
version into malleable iron: the only effect pro- 
duced by the introduction of the red ore, along 
with the metal, is to deorive it of its carbon.** 

The Camberland red ore is, it appears, found 
in various [niitsof tlie Island of Great Bntain, and 
there arc, undoubtedly, several varieties of iron ore 
in tlie United States, which will answer the same 
purpose. The Cumberhind ore is probably an ar- 
gillaceous oxide of iron. The Hematetic iron ore, 
which consists of oxide of iron, silex, andalumine, 
has been successfully used in England, but as it is 
a very hard substance, the clifTiculty of reducing it 
to powder, in sufficient quantities, is a bar to its 
employment in the large way. The ochcry red 
oxide of iron (red-ochre) is known to alK>und 
in many of the states, antl is, probably, similar to 
that of Cumberland The liog-ore, so abundant 
in New Jersey, and in many otlier places, would 
be likely to answer the iiurpose, when not conla- 
minatecl by phosphate oiiron. 

J\'i^hl mare. 

Articles of food, most likely to produce night- 
mare, are cucumbors, mils, apples, and all such 
things as generally produce flatulence. The pa- 
roxvsm of night-mare does not always immediate- 
ly tollow the eating any improper food, but some- 
times several days elapse betore its attack. In 
this case it is easier to foi*esec, and consef|uentlv 
to pixvent iL The signs by which its approach 
may be known are unusual drowsiness, dis:i|reea- 
hle dreams, and disturbed sleep, wiih wind in the 
stomach and bowels. In this case immediate re- 
course should be had to the carbonali; of soda, or 
to either of the folluu-iii|; dniughts, Mhiuh may be 
taken at bed-iime: — Mix toj^'Uier 10 grains of 
carbonate of sodu, 3 dnichm^i of uom{>ound tinc- 
ture oi cardamoms; 1 drachm of simple syrup; 
and 1 oz. of neppermint water. 
\ — Si IX tocether lU i 



grains of preimred 



dnichni of tincture of capsicum; 1 



^inother, 
ammonia; 1 

drachm of syrup of saffron; and 10 drachms of 
cinnamon water. — Should these medicines not pro- 
duce any relaxation of the bowels, it will be ne- 
cessary tlie following morning to take a dose of 
some of the neutral puiving salts, or what will an- 
swer eqwdly well, the following ai)erient draught: 

^inothtrt\ — Mix together 15 grains of magnesia; 
15 grains of rhubarb powder; 8 grains of carbo- 
nate of soila; 1 drachm of simple syrup; and 11 
drachms of ^lepitermint water. — To Uiose persons 
who are fuihitmult/ subject to night-mare, we would 
advise the fix>(|uent ri>i)etition of one or other of 
the draughts, for several nights in succession; af- 
ter which the aperient draught may be taken if 
iiecpsaary; and costivenuss i« in all cases to be 



means of a capacious pump to be worked 
engine, and other pumps in difierent puts 
vessel, to be worked by the crew and puaea' 
torrent of water might in a few moments, 
aid of hoses and pipes, be direeted U|Au tbi 
It would be highly importaot to have 
number of leather fire bucLeta hung up in t 
propriate place, and kept in order; alao, b 
with ropes attached to tnem, to draw up wi 
hand. The crew should be trained to « 
pumps, the hoses, and the bucketa for dnwi 
ter. If a due degree of discipliDe were eslal 
among them, the efforts of the paaaengera 
soon take tlie same direction; ao that tbeii 
hers would tend to diminish the dbager, i 
of rendering it greater. 

There should be at least four good band p 
two forward and twPaft, beudea the pam| 
wrought by the engine. From this pump, 
could always be used when the fire alimild 
so situated as to incapacitate the maehincr 
iron pipes sliould proceed, one to the f<vwai 
other to the after part of the boat; to these 

I there should be large cocks with hoae perma 
attached, of length sufficient to commao( 
greater part of tlie boat Each hoae abookl i 
be kept upon a reel; so that on the caplain*a ] 
an oraer to work the fire pump, either ou| 
immediately ready for use, and the water i 
ing, from the terminating pipe, be under tli 
rection of one of the crew, who should be ti 
for tliat purpose, to know his post, and perfoc 
duty with skill and agility. 

Jiemedy 'for flux. 
Take of catechu, in powder, simarouba 
cinnamon, each 2 dr. boiling water, 1 pint 
cerate for 4 hours in a covered vcsael ; strain. ! 
take off the stniined liquor, 7 oz. compound 

' tore of cardamoms, 1 oz. opium confection, 
Make into a mixture, of which take two t 

, spoonsful 4 times a day. Excellent in fluxes < 
kinds. 

T>ii8aitery and bilious disorders. 
The medical qualities of pulverized chai 
arc daily developing themselves. In additic 
its value in bilious disorders, two ounees fA 
charcoal, boiled in a pint of fresh milk, lai 
taken in doses of a wine-glassful, by adults, c 
two hours, in the most obstinate dysentery, 
relief is imparted, which has not tailed to b< 
effect in almost every instance. It is harmless, 
the experiment may be safely tried. Chai 
made from maple wood is the'fitteat for this 
pose. 

Fine black colour. 
** Take some camphor, and set it on fire; : 
the flame will arise a ver}' dense smoke, w 
might be collected in the same way as the h 
black, in the manufactories of that article, 
have not re«iuired much at a time, I have gene 
collected it on a c<mimon saucer, bv holdii 
over the flame. Tfiis black, mixed with gum 
bic, is fur sui>erior to any India ink I have 
seen imported; 1 have also useil it ground ino 
Miniature painters, who use colours in i 
quantities, sometimes obtain a most beautiful 
I>erfecl black, by using the buttons which fan 
the snuff of a candle, when allowed to bum 
disturbed. These aix: made to fall into a s 
thimble, or any otlier convenient vessel whidi 
be immediately covered with the thumb, to 
t\\i<\<^\.Viti^t. This is found to be peifeet^ 
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hm greftie, ind to poueu efardeiirtble qtui- 

/Vr rheumatic gout. 

The foUowinK medicine, preaeribed bjDr Dail- 
Be, hat alwaT* been found to succeed in rcmoTing 
iheamatic gont, ^(l an allajing the general excitc- 
BCBt of ihe bnin and nervous system, which uni- 
fiarmly accompanies it: — Take of camphorated 
■MMure, 7 drachms, infusion of rhubaro, 5 do. 
linctnre of henbane, A a drachm, sub-carbonate of 
potaaa, 10 grains. Mix for a drau^t. To be 
taken two or three times a di^, parUcularly Uie 
last thing at night. 

WomH leather under vndttcoaU: — ^In aereral in- 
Manoea, the best effects have occurred from wear- 
iag wajkbing leather over flannel, as a preservative 
■ninat the coiisenuence of those exposures to whicli 
■11 arc more or less liable. A waistcoat of tlits 
BUlenal will, in many cases, supersede the neces- 
Mv of, and prove a more effective barrier against 
•old, than a great coat, and oflen even after the es- 
lahlikhraent of a riieumatism which refuses to give 
way IK-Ibre tlie most powerful medicine, clothing 
the pari* affected with leather will almost imme- 
dlatelj' effect an easy cure. 

Droptt^, 

The following receipt was given to the late 
MMDtesa of Shafli'sbur^- by tlie prior of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Oorbie, in Picardy. 

T^e of brooni-seei], well {lOwdered, and sifted, 
I drachm. Let at steep twelve hoars in a ^lau and 
a half of good rich while wine, and take it In the 
mi^^ng, failing, having fintt shaken it so that the 
whole luav be swallowed. Let the iratient wdk 
it, i^ able, or let her uae what exercise she 
without fatigue, for an hour and a half; afler 
which, U-t her uke •£ oz. of olive oil; and not eut 
or drink any thing in less tliuu half an hour after- 
wanli. Let this be rt?iH.*aled every day, or once in 
days, and not oflener till a cure is effected; 
do not let bliKMl, or use any oilier remedy dur- 
ubK the course. 

Nothing can be more gentle and saAr than the 
•peratioii of tlaii remedy. If the dropsy is in the 
body, it discliar^es it by urine, without any incon- 
vcfiicnce: if it is between the skin and flesh, it 
cauac-t bli^ere to rise on the legs, by which it will 
run i'ff*; but this does not ha|»|>en to more than one 
\m thirty: and in this case no plasters must be used, 
b«l apply red cabbage leaves. It cures dropsy in 
^vjen**"*' *'*"^'"i Without injury to the mother or 
chiltL It also alle\iHtirs iisthin.'i,' consumption, and 
dsat#rdcra of the liver. 

Prevention nfjire in theatres. 

fn coiitequencc of lliu fre<picnt occurrence of 
firva in theatres, {larticular precautions have been 
\akru with the llie»lre of the l*ort St Martin, at 
Paris. A tliick wall nf hewn stone separates the 
audimoe part frum the scenic part of the house; 
all tJie doors in it are of iron, and may be simt in- 
aUnlU in case of Are; finally, the insulation of the 

y.-ctiiltirs fram the stage is made |icrfect by means 
a screen of plates of iron, which bills down be- 
Ibrv ihc stage, i'liis sereen, which weighs bctwccu 
\;M^i and 1,3<J<J pounds, is easily worked by two 
ifteti, and slides up ami down iiiion guides, so as 
n^ily to take its place. Ilesiues these precau- 
IJoc«s, reservoirs of aater are established in the 
roof, wbivli iiiiiy be connected, when necessary, 
vith visielsof Gumpretsed air, and made to throw 
a powerful jet o«er a very large part of the build- 

/ anw ri^. 
A taiMier, named llape«lius, of Bern Castel, on 

•Moaelle, has discovered a new species of tan 
fW for dressing leather. It is the plant known 
he nama of bilbcrnr or whoctlebcrry, (vaociiu« 



um myrtilusor myrtillis,} which shoold be gathel^- 
ed in si>ring, beeause at this season it dries more 
readily, and is more easily ground. Three poimds 
and a half of this tan sumoe for dressing a pound 
of leatlier, while six pounds are requi n>d from tlie 
oak to produce the same effeet. By this new pro- 
cess, tanners can gain four months out of the time 
reciuired for preparing strong leather. A com- 
mission having been appointed at Treves to ex- 
amine the leather so prepared, reported, that they 
had never seen any as good, and that every jiair 
of shoes made therefrom lasts two months more 
than what arc manufactured from common leather; 
that the skin of the neck, which it is difficult to 
work, becomes strong and elastic like that of the 
other parts. The shrub should not be pulled up. 
but cut with a bill, to obtain the reproduction of 
the plant the following year. When cut, damp 
does not deterlomte it, which is not the case with 
oak bark, which loses ten per cent of iu value by 
being wetted. 

Method of obtaining roeeo of ofl kindt twice in the 

Ifear. 

The following directions, by M. Douette Richar- 
dot, are to enable the amateur to gather as fine roses 
in Seplembcr as he did in the preceding June:— 
1. Immediately after the firU flowering, the shrub 
as to be dcprive<l of every leaf, and those branches 
which have borne roses cut, so tliat only two or 
three buds shall remain. The cutting of tlie wick- 
er branches may be in a less degree. If the weather 
be dry when the leaves are removed, it will be ne- 
cessary- to thoroughly water tlie stem, for several 
days, with the rose of the watering-pot: in this 
way tlie sap will not be arrested. S. Then the 
brush is to be used, and the rose tree well cleansed 
by it, so that all mouldiness sliall disapiiear: this 
ojieration is ver}- easy after an abundant rain. J. 
'1 he earth about the rose live is to be disturiietl, 
and then twenty-four sockets of calves' feet are to 
be placed in the earth ruiiiid I he Vem, and about 
four inches distant from it. The hoofs f>f young 
calves are the best, and give a vivifl colour and 
agreeable perfume to the roses. These are to be 
placed with the iM)iiits downwards, lo tliat the cups 
shall be nearly level with the surface of the eartn, 
and the plant well surrounded. I'his operation is 
to be re|ieated in the Novenilier following. These 
hoofs, dissolved by llic rain or the waterings, form 
an excellent manure, which hastens the vegetation, 
and determines thi: repitKluction of flowen. 4. 
Two waterings {ler wick will aiifflce in ordiiuiry 
weather, and they should be made wiUi the rose 
of the watering-iiut, so that the hoofs may be filled; 
but, if the atmosphere is dry, it will be necessary 
lo water the plants every evening; and in the lat- 
ter case it will be necessary, from time to time, to 
direct llie stream of water on to tlie head of the 
tree. 

Gootebcrry and currant vinen. 

The following metliod of making suiKTior goose- 
berry and currant wines is rt'CMiniroemlea in a 
French work:— Fur currant wine, eiglu {lOUDds of 
honey are dissolved in fifteen gallons of boiling 
water, to which, when clarifie<l, is added the juice 
of ciglit pounds i)f red or white currants. It is 
then I'ermeiited for twenty-lour hours, and two 
pounds of sugar to every two gallons of water arr; 
added. The prtjuratiun is afterwards darificil 
with the whiter of eggs and cream of tartar. — Fur 
goosvbc-rnr wine, the fruit is gathered dry when 
about half ri|N.*, and then (louiided in a mortar. 
The juice, when properiy strained through a can- 
vas bag, is mixed with sugar, an the nru|Mirlion of 
three |iouuds to evciy two nilons nl juice. It is 
then left in a quiet state fur nfteen da} s, at the cx- 
piratiuQ of whwh it i% caKt£a&l<) yQ^»«& vlK« w»A. 
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left to ferment for three monthi wlion tlic quantity 
is iiiulcr fitU'cn $!ptlloiiS nnil fur five nuinlliH when 
double th;it ijuniUKy. It is then bottled, and suou 
oecoines fit tur drinking. 

7*y ft'ililr.r tot'toutt-itfieU. 
To soMer two \»itxes of sh(;Il topelhcr, tlie two 
cdifeM which are to bejoined, must be bevelled, or 



I to this is added smoking, the heat of the chinncj 
occasions the salt to concentrate, and the fat betvcei 
the muscles sometimes to l>ecome rancid. 

Jiiicun is also of an indij^estible quality, and Ii 
a|>t to turn rancid on weak slomaclis; but for lh<^se 
ill health it is an excellent food, capeciallr vhea 
used with fowl or veal, or even eaten viiL peai, 



chanifeiv<l; tuking Ciire that the same inclination j, cabb»ges, or cauliflowers. 

be t^ivcn to b:iih, and that they may perfectly fi I ! GfnU*8 Jlesh is hanl and indi^stible; but titat 

each other. They arc then to be placed one upoit !, of kids is lender, as well as delicious, and affords 

the other, and when Uie joint is well lilted, a strip ji good nourishment. 

of paper is to be wrapped firmly round tiiein* so as :| Venia'm^ or.tlie flesh of deer, and that of Iiares, 

to form UiiH^e or four thicknesses; the wlule should i; is of a nourishing (piality, but is liable to ihe ii»- 



be secured liy a piece of thread. A pair of pin- convenience, that, though much diBi>o«ed to pu- 

;s, or the pinch- i trescency of its<'lf, it must be kept for a little time 



cers resembling small smiths' long 

ing irons usi'd bv hair <lreS5ers, must be heated, 

the mouth of which must be of suflicient length to 

embrace the whole joint; these aiv to be S4juei:/.ed 

together, until the shell will b<nd hv its own 

weight, or by the application of a small foi-ce with 

the finger. 'Th«5 t<»ng8 aiv then to be remoieil, and 

when coided, the piece will be found to be per- nourishing. 

fecth stddered. Care must be taki-n that tlie 

tcnigs be not too much healed, otherwise, instead 

of soldering, Uiey will burn tlie shi-ll: to piwent 



befoi*e it liecomcs tender. 

The. bhod of animuh is used as an aliment bj 
the common people, but thev could not long s*jb> 
siht up(m it unless mixed witfi oatmeal, Sec: forit 
is not vei-y soluble, alone, by the dij^eitive po«eri 
of the human stomach, and therefore canuat proT« 



for use. 

QutUities of the animal ami wtfctablc food com- 
monltf used in (Lut, 

Beef — When this is the flesh of a hullock of 
middle age, it alibrils good and strong nourishment, 
and is peculiiirly well adapted to those who labour, 
or take much exercise. It will often sit easy upon 
atomachs that can digest no other kind of food; 
and its fat is almost as easily digested as that of 
veal. 

Veal is a proper food for pci'sons recovering 
fi*om indisposition, and may even l>e given t(» fe- 
brile \Kitients in a very ucuk statf, but it alfords 
less nouri.s)iiut:Mt than the Ui'.tli of the same luiiinal 
ill a state of iiiutui'iiy. The fat of it ib lighter tliaii 
that of any other anim-.il, and bliows the least dis- 
position to pulre-siiMicy. Veal xh a very suitable 
food in costive habits; but of all meat it is the least 
calculated for reini»vii)g acidity froiii the stomach. 

JMution^ from the age uf fmr to six years, and 



Mlk is of vcn' diflorent consiatence in diffWre&c 
animals; but that of cows being the kiiul used in 

I' diet, is at present the object of our utleniion. Milk, 
this, they must be tried by pinching white paper •; where it itgix'es with tlie stomach, afTorda cxcell«it 
Uetween them; when they are of such a tempera- ,i nourishment for those who are weak, and caaaol 
ture as to scorch it very slightly, they are then fit i digest other aliments. It does not readilj become 

putrid, but it is apt to become sour on the Momaeh, 
' and thence to proiluce flatulence, heart-buro, or 
gripes, and in some constitution! a looseness. Tha 
! best milk is from a cow at three or four years gf 
I age, ab(mt two months after nruduciug a calC It 
: is^lighter, but more waiter}*, tnan Uic mdk of sheep 
I aiul goats; while, on the otlier hand, it is oMte 
thick and heavy than the milk of avses aiuTnuRi^ 
; which arc next in consistence to human milk. 
I Oil account of Uie acid which is generated after 
I digestion, milk coagulates iii all stomadis; but the 
'■ ciiseous or cheesy part is again disaulvecl br the di- 
gestive juices, and rendered fit for the purjioia 
of nutrition. It is improper to eat acid subslsaeei 
with milk, as these would tend to pix-veut xXtc due 
digestion of it. 

Cream is very nourishing, liut, on account of ill 
fitness, is dillicull to be digested in weak stomschi 
Violent exei'cise, after eating it, will, in a lillk 
liiiii', convert it into butter. 

liutlitr. — Some writers inveigh agaimt the lui 
of flutter as uuiversally pernicious; but they roigNt 
willi eipiul reason Cijiidemn all vegetable oil». vbich 
foi'iu a CDii.slder.tble pait of diel in the s^v.itlirrt 
climates, and seem to have been beiieticiidiv in* '- 
len(h-d 1»\ nature for lliat purpose. iltilUT/lik* 
is very tender; aud ttie feet, on account of tJie evtrry other oily substance, tins doubtlobS a n-Uxisj I 
jelly they contain, are highly nutritive. (pialiiy, and if long retained in the stomacii, is lia- j 

JAvnb is nol si noiirisliiii^ us mutton; but it is '■ ble to becv>ine rancid; but, if eaten in mrHlerJti<>s. ! 
light, and extremely Mnikil)!-.- to delicate stomachs, li il will not produce thuae cflects. It is, luiweitf, 



I 



fed on dry pa?flui'e, is an excellent meat. It is of 
a middle kind between the tinniiess ol' 1;eef anil 
the tenderness of veal. Tiie lean part of innit-in, 
however, is the moil nourishin;.; and conducive to 
health; tlie fat being hard of liigestion. The head 
of the sheep, especially when divested of the ^^kin. 



Jloiite lamh^ thoui;h mucii «-sleenied by many, ' improper in bilious coiiHtiluii'ius The worst coo- 
possesses the bad (pialtties coinmon to the flesh of I setpieiK-e produced hy bolter, when eaten with 
all animals tvared in an nnnatiiral manner. , bivad, is, tliat it obstructs the di&charjceof the » 

Pork atfoiHls rich and substantial nourishment; ;' liva, in tiie act of maiflicalion or chewing; bv vliicil 
and its juices arc uholesome when properly fed, .' means the tood is not so easily digested. 'Vo ob- 
and when tlie animal enjoys piu'e air and e\eix*ise. I \iale ihi^ effect, it would be a coiiimendable pr.iC- 
Hut the fle^h of hogs reared in towns is lioth liard lice al tireakfa^t, lir.^t to eat some dry breail, sjJ 
of digestion and unwholesome. Pork is partii-u- . cliew it well, till the balivaiy gl:uKU uei*c cxlikusl* 
larly improper for those who are liable to any' ed, and uflerwards to eat il with Uuitrr. Ilv tlicse 
foulness of the skin. It is almost proverbial, tlial means such a (pianlity of saliva might be ciurieii 
a di'am is good for promoting its digi-stion: but ,' into the stomach as would be suflicient for the pu^ 
this is an t-n-oiieous notion; for though a dram may 
give a liiumenlary stiiunhis to the coals of the sto- 
mach, it tends to harden ih'.* flesh, and of course to 
make it inort> indigi-^itilde.. 

Smoked hiitHH are a strong kind of m,-at, and 
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pose of digestion. 

CViavd is likc'Aise reprohatoil by many as es- 

tn-mely uiiv\hiiles>)me. It la doubtless iiot'cusr iif 

(ligeilion; niiil wlijit e:(ten in a gifat ipiai.tiiv, luM 
, 1 .1 1 , . ...• . . . •. j/j 

JUlCL-s, 
ty of hH salted meat that the fibres become rigid, ,i and it may yield a wholesome, though ^ 

;iiid (hert'lbi'c inure difficult of digealvuu^ aud W\\«iv .. uuurUhin-^ chyle. Toasted ohcese is agi 



of nii-at, and overload lite !>toin:u:h; but if t.ikeii sparingly, lii 
rather fit fur a relish than fordiet. It isthequaii- i leiiucily may be dissolved by the digestive juices, 
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latcs, but it is rendered more indigestible 
;>roce88. 

. — ^"I'hc flcsii of binls differs in quality ac- 
to the fiK)d on wliieU tln-v livx'. Such as 
in (p^in and iK-rries, afftird, in f^^eneni), 
uislinicnt; if w«; except gfi-se and dnrks, 
•e hani of dijjfHslion, es{>cciHlIy the f(n*nirr. 
X hen or ohirlcn is tender ami delicate 
I cxti*craely well adapted wherc thediges- 
ers arc wealc. Kut of all tame fowls, ilie 
tlic most nutritions. 

•yt, £jfr.— Tiiriteyg, as well as Guinea or 
vis, afTnrd a substantial nutriment, but am 
isy of di<^esiion as the common domestic 
In all birds those parts arc the most firm, 
re most exercised: in the small liinls, 
% the wings, and in the larger kinds the 
commonly the most difRcult of digestion. 
pjTcU.—'VUc flesh of wild binls, in gene- 
jh more easily di^^trsted, is less nourishing 



I bread easy of digestion, it ought to be well fcr- 

. nifuted and baked, ami it never should l)e used till 

j it has stood twenty-t".)iu* hours after being taken out 

I of the ovru, otherwise it is apt to occasion various 

' complaints in tliose who Iwve weak stomachs; such 

as flatuliMiee, heai-t-huni, watchfulness, and I he 

i like. 'I'lie custom of eating butter with bread, 

lu»t froni the oven, is compatible only with vciy 

, strong digestive powers. 

I*astnf^ especially when hot, has all the disad- 
' vantages of hot bivad and butter, and even battered 
toast, though the breail be stale, is scarcely infe- 
i rior in its efil-cts on a weak stomach. Dry toast, 
with butter, is In* far the wholesomett breakfast, 
l^rown wheaten bread, in which there is a good 
,deal of ne, though not so nourishing as that made 
of fine flixir, is both pidatable and wholesome, but 
apt to become sour ou weak stomachs. 

0(it»y barley, and Hce. — (J.its, when deprived 



^ of the husk, and partictdarly barley, when pro- 

: of quadrupeils, as being more diy on ae- I pt'Hy prepared, are each of them softening, and 

their almost constant cxeix*isc. Those affonl wholesome and eoiding nourishment. Rice 

not wholesome which subsist upon worms, likewisi* oniains a nutritious mtu-ilage, and is less 

mil fishes. i used in (vreat Hritain than it dcsenes, both on ac* 

— The eggs of birds are a simple and ' J*';»nnt (if its wholesomeness and economical utility. 

ne aliment. Those of the turkey are su- ! ''h«* notion of its being hurtful to tlie sight is'* 

. all the qualifications of foml. The white j vulgar en-or. In some constitutions it tends to in- 



is diss4}|ved in a warm temper.iture, but 
heat it is rendertrd tough and hard. The 

tains ni'ich oil, and is highlv nourishing, 
strong tendency to putrefaction; on which 
eggs are " ' 

», e*r»eci 

led liard 



duce eostivcnoss; but tliis srcms to be owing chieflr 
to flatulence, and may be corrected l>y the additi'mol* 
some spice, such as caraways, aniseed, and the like. 
J'otut'jtfs are an agreeable and wholesome food 



ire improper for people of weak «nd yield nearly as much nourishment as any of 

iaily when they areiu)t qiiite fix'sh. ^'j'* roots used in diet. The farinaceous or mealy 

d or fried aiv diflicull fjf j'.igi'stion, :" kind is in gener.il the most easy of digestion, mU 

■endered still raortr indigestible by the ad- ! J*>'*y «"" much improved by hi ing toasted or baked. 

butter. All eggs reouire a sufTicient ; 'I'hiy ouglit almost always to be eaten with meat, 

of salt, to promote their sulutitm in the ! »"d never without salt. The bidt khould be boiled 

I with ihem. 
Jiough some of llicm be light and easy of .; Gri'en peat and beanSy boiled in their fresh slate, 
I, aftord less nourishm«-nt th.in vegriables, »»*«-* both agreeable to the taste ami wholesome: 
■sh of (piadnipeds, and are. of all the ani- being neither so flatulent, nor su ditficult of diges- 
•s, the most dispt)Se<l to ptitnlaction. Salt t'*>"f »» •» their ripe stair; in which they reseiublq 
ne, in general, the bebt; but when s:dted, I the other leguminous vegetables. French besot 
disposed to putreiceiicy, they Iwcfime ' possess much the same qualities; but yield a more 
dl of fli;^stion. Whitings andflounders |i ^ateij- juice, and have a greater disposition to pro- 
>st easily digeisted. Acid sauces, and ' duce flaiuluncc. They ought to be eaten with some 



lare, ingeneral,thebebt; but whens:dted, I the m her leguminous vegetables. French besot 

leulii 
most 

\»r resitting putrefaction, are a projier ad- , »p»ce. 

fisli. both as thrr nrtani putrescency, and | Xiitads^ being eaten raw, require ^ood digeftive 
he relaxing tenifeney of butter, so gene- ' powers, es|K'ciallv those of the cooling kind; and 
' --t ......* '.. Il,^ addition of ofl and vinegar, though qaalified 

with niustanl, hardly n^nders the free use of them 
conbi stent with a weak sloniaeh. 

S/Hfutch aHurds a snft iuhricatine aliment, but 
contains little nouinUuneDt. In weak stomachs it 
is apt to produce acidity, and frequently a ioose- 
nesi. To ob\iate these effects, it ought always to 
be well beaten, and but little butter mixed with it. 
^hpiVuifHs is a nourishing aiticle in diet, ami 
pnnnotes the secretion of urine; but in common 
« tth the vegetable class, disposes a little to flatu- 
lence. 

• htichokrn n^seiuble asp-.iragtis in their quali- 
ties, but stem to be more nutritive, and less diu- 
. — .K\ iIm* head of the vegetable class retic. 

wmI, that article of illet nliich, from ge- " Ctibbn^t are tome of the most conspicuous 
, lias received the name of the stall* of plants in the ganlcn. They ihi imi aH'uni much 
li«*at is the grain chiefly usL'rl fur the pur- nonri&hiuent, but are an agreeable addition to aui- 
liis C'^uiitry, an'l is ani'mg the m-'st tiuti i- - ■■>•! tiiud, m.tl imt qiiiii* so flatulent as itie cuiumun 
1 till- fjriii4cr-Mis kiiiils, as it cunttins a giveiis. They an- IikfHive diuretic, and some. 
J of starch, llnad is verv ptftpi-rh eaten ^ hat laxative. Cibtuge hai a stronger tendency 
nal f'Mid, to C'rrict the dTsp •»iii>iii'to pu- ' to putrrfaction th.iii iimat nther vrgelable substan- 
s but is niiwt evp'difiil with such articles cc»; and, iluriii^' its putivl\iiig Hale, sends forth 
» contain mm h iiuunslinki-nl in a sniull , an olV ii*>i\e simjl, inuch i-fseiiihliiig that of |Hitrv- 
■aosc it then Si'rves to give the hiniuaih a l}i»g ammal InMlies. So f.ir, however, from pro- 
rnre of cx^iansion. Hut as it produces a ' mjUng a |iulrid ilisi»o«ition in tiic human body, it 
rw, and disposes to custivciicss, it ought | is, on the contrary, • vliolciomc •iuncal i^fkm, 
t calcn hi a iarye quantity. To remUT Inie piiirid laurry. 



he 

d with this kiml of aliment. 

1 and cockrlfs are eaten both raw and 

but in the former state they are iirefera- 
lUse heat dissipates consiilembly their nu- 
nits as well as the salt water, which pro- 
L'ir digestion in the stomach; if not eaten 
-ingly, thej generally pnne laxative, 
r* arui prriioinkii't are far inferior to oys- 
h in point of digestion and nutriment. 
:li^ are by some supposed to be af a ]ioi- 
iture; but though this opin'in isiiot much 
need by ex|K:rience, the Miest way is to 

villi vinegar, or some oUier vegetable 
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Tttrnip9 are » notritioat artiole of Tcgetible 
food, but not very ea^ of digestion, and are flaHi- 
KmiU V\\\* eflfcct is m a good measure obviated, 
by pressing the water out of them before they are 

eaten. 

- Carrotg contain a eonsiderable quantity of no- 
tritioas hiicc, but are among the most flatulent of 
▼cgetable profluetions. 

Partmp9 are more nourishing and less flatulent 
than carrots, which they also exceed in the sweet- 
ness of their mucilage. By boiling them in two 
difiiTeiit waters, they are rendered less flatulent, 
but their other qiulities are thereby diminished in 

|n*oportion. 

Partley is of a stimtilating and aromatic nature, 
well calculated to make agreeable sauces. It is 
also a gentle diuretic, but preferable in all its 
qiuilities when boiled. 

Cdery affords a root both wholesome and fra- 
mnt, but is difficult of digestion in its raw sUte. 
It gives an agreeable taste to soups, as well as 
renders them diuretic 

Oiuoru, gar&c, and tfuUota are all of a stimu- 
lating nature, by which they assist digestion, dis- 
solve slimy humours, and expel flatulency. They 
are, however, most suitable to persons of a eold 
and phlegmatic constitution. 

Radiahet of all kinds, particularly the horse 
TMlish, agree with the three preceding articles in 
powerfully dissolving slimy humours. They ex- 
cite the discharge of air lodged in the intestines. 

jippltsa are a wholesome vegetable aliment, and 
in many cases medicinal, particularly in diseases 
of tlie breast and complaints arising from phlegm. 
But, in general, they agree best with the stomach 
when eaten cither roasted or boiled. The more 
aromatic kinds of apples arc the fittest for eating 
raw. 

Peart resemble much in their effects the sweet 
kind of apples, but have more of a laxative quali- 
ty, and a greater temleiicy to flatulence. 

Cheniet are in general a wholesome fruit, when 
they agree with the stomach, and they are bcuefi- 
eiHl in many discaiies, especially those of the putrid 
kind. 

Pluma are nourishing, and have besides an at- 
tenuating, as well as a laxative, quality, but are apt 
to profluce flatulence. If eaten fresh, and before 
they are ripe, es^Hxially in large quantities, they 
ocraiiion colics, and other complaints of the bowels. 

Pfuchet are not of a >ery nourishing quality, 
but they abound in juice, and are serviceable in 
bilinus enniplaints. 

^ipiHcou arc more pulpy than [teaches, but are 
apt to ferment, and province acidities in weak sto- 
machs. Where tlu-y do not disagree they are 
cooling, and lend likewise to correct a dis()osition 
to puUvsccucy. 

Gooteifcn-iet ami aifrantt^ when rii>e, are simi- 
lar in their qualities to cherries, and when used in 
a green ntsite, they an; agreeably cooling. 

Hirawberriei mm ait agreeable, cooling aliment, 
and are iiccounted giiu<l in cases of gravel. 

Ctwumftert are cooling, and agreeable to the 
palate in hot weather; hut to prevent them from 

i ironing huitful to the htoinach, the iuice ought to 
»c s<{ne(.>zed out at'ti.'r they are sliced, and vinegar, 
peimer, and s:\lt, ut'lerwai-ds added. 

Ita. — Hysome, the use of this exotic is eon- 
demnctl in terms the must vehement and UiM^uali- 
fu'd, while others have either asserted its inno- 
cence, or gone so fur as to ascribe to it salubrious, 
and even e\ti*aordinary virtues. The truth seems 
to lie brlween ihestr two extremes; there is how- 
ever an eS!ienti:d diilrrence in the effects of grtx'ii 
f«a and of black, or of Ikolica; the former of which 
MUch mora apt to aftcct the ncrvui u( v\ia iXo* 



mach than the latter, more eipeeially when dndk 
without cream, and likewise withcHit bread lad 
butter. I'hat, taken in a lai^ quantity, or at a 
later hour Uian usual, tea oflen produces' witehfuU 
nest, is a point that cannot be denied; but if uard 
in moderation, and accompanied with the adJi* 
tions just now mentioned. It doea not sensibly di^ 
cover any hurtful effecta, btft greatly relieves aa 
oppression of the stomacli, and abates a painof tte 
head. It ought always to be made of a modcnle 
d(^^ree of strength: for if too weak it een«aly re- 
laxes the stomach. As it hat an astringent taae, 
which seems not very consistent with a relazisf 
power, there is ground for aseribing thia efleet aol 
so much to the herb itself aa to the liot water, 
which not being impregnated with a auflkicot 

auantity of tea, to correct its owo emollient tea- 
eocy, produces a relaxation, unjnatiy imputed to 
some noxious quality of the plant. But lea, like 
every other commouity, is liable to damage, mA 
when this happens, it maj produce effects aol u^ 
oessarily connected with its original qualities. 

Cofee. — It is allowed that coffee promotes di- 
gestion, and exhilarates the animal ipirits: be* 
sides which, various other qualities are aaerihedli 
it, such as dispelling flatulency, removing ifiaii* 

II ness of the heail, attenuating viacid humoursi i» 
creasing the circulation of tne blood, and eoas^ 
qnently perspiration; but if drank too stnMg, it 
affects the nerves, occasions watchfulneaa, anoiR- 
mor of the hands; though in aonke phlcgraatic aoa- 
stitutions it is apt to produce sleep. Indeed, it ii 
to persons of that habit tliat coflTee ia well aeeon- 
modated; for to people of a thin and dry habit of 
body it seems to be injurious. Turkey tettet is 
ffrcatly preferable in flavour to that of the Wes 
Indies. Drank, only in the quantity of one diik, 
afber dinner, to promote digestion, it answenbcat 
without either sugar or milk: but if taken at other 
times, it should have both; or in plaee of the Ist- 
ter, rather cream, which not only improves dw 
beverage, but tends to miligate the effect of eolSee 
upon the nerves. 

Chocolate is a nutritive and wholesome compoi 
sition, if takeu in a small quantitv, and not rv 
pcated too often; but is generally hunful to tbe 
stomach of those with whom a vegetable dirt di^ 
agrees. By the addition of vanilla and other is* 
grcdients, it is made too heating, and so much t^ 
tects {Nirticular constitutions as to excite nenosi 
symptoms, especially complaints of the head. 
Pood fttr honea, 
A practice is becoming general in Silesia of 
feeding horses with bread, made by takinj^ eqwi 
quantities of oat and rye meal, mixing it with Ira* 
vcn or yeast, and adding one third of^the qiunlii^ 
of boiled iHitatoes. To each horse isgiven tJIbi 
per day, \\\ rations of 4 lbs. each. The brvsd ii 
cut into small pieces, and mixed with a litik* 
moistened cut «traw. It is stated that by llii> 
mrans there is a saving in feeding seven horsci ot' 
49 bushels of oats in '24 days, while the horsei 
perform their common labmir, and are much bcl< 
terinlook, health and dis^Kisilion. 

Another improvement m the feeding of horm, 
consists in the substitution fur hay and e<irn, of cut 

j straw and [lotatoes, or straw, chuff, and pounded 
furze mixed, wetted with salt water. The proceH 
of preparing it is as follows: Let a tub full of fn-ih 
water, with an egg in it, be impregnated with as 
much domestic salt as will cause the egg to rise 
and float on the surface, that beic^ the cnteriOh of 
its saltness being e(|iiul to tliat ofsea water. The 
provender beine put into a wicker basket, sad 
placed on the tub, [lour the salted water UfiOQ i' *~ 
(iuaiitiiy sufticieiit to wet the whole mas^ 

W w\\«u\x liviW laxe done filtering through it, ~ 
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The Alted water will not only 
1(1 sweeten the food, but alio operate as 
ficient alteratiTe to purify the blood, 
;ross humours, prevent tlie increase of 
li all painful attacks from those trouble- 
tin. riorsea fed in this manner will 

and will be fit for all sorts of work. A 
tiiU one knife machine, in four hours, 
wheaten straw to last nine horses for 
r hours. 

Jrightal receipt fw tore eyea. 
>unce of white copperas, disso^e it in a 
tXjcVj and apply it to the corners of the 
or (our times a day, or even evci^ hour, 
rill unvt much during the admioistra- 
lotion. 

ipoonful for an adult, a tea-spoonful for 
cream of tartar, dissolved in naif a tum- 
:er, may be taken inwardly, once a day, 
; the above. 

>/ the item of the pomegranate, a tpe- 
M the cure of trnmOy or tape toorm, 

n:peatedly put to the test of trial in 
:nia, with uniform success, the dried 

stem of the pomi*^nate shrub, both 
n and in itowder, without exciting any 
Rtion tlian those which arise from the 
of the root of tlic plant. 1 have also 
1, by frequent trials, that the virtues 
rk may be preserved aevenil years, 
of the stem, which I have had upwards 
Ht packed in a deal box^ 1 have re- 
d in several cases of tsnia with per- 
s; so that I have no hesitation what- 
M>m mending this drug, not only as a 
I a perfectly certain remedy for expul- 
ia. This drug is equally efficacious in 
■om the lower animals (cs[>eciallT dogs), 
> full grown does may be given the «||ne 
t taken by adults. The (lowder mixed 
' or minced meat, is as good a form as 
(logs will of themselves eat it when pre- 
is manner. The powder may also be 
Us, or the decoction may be substituted 
eflecL We are indebted, it seems, for 
fige of this invaluable remedy for the 
to a mussulman fakeer, named Azim- 
in 1 8t)4, having relieved, in a few hours. 

Home, of Calcutta, of a taenia which 
)6 feet in length, was prevailed on, by a 
two gold molars, to disclose the se- 

r hoote nrulsftoet, by -mhich they are reri" 
deretl impervious to vatet\ 
lint of linseed oil, with } lb. of mutton 
I oz. of t>ces*-wax, and a small piece of 
all tliese in a piukin, and let the liquid 
IS milk warm. 'I lien, with a liair-brush, 
'w boots or shoes. If old boots or shoes 
iriii«hod, the mixture is to be laid on 
L-ather in iMrifectlv drr. 
SumfkUhttic tnJt. 
»wing application of a modem chemical 
has never before been communicate<l to 
aiifl alTiirds a sympathetic ink very far 
any, as yet, in use. Dissolve a small 
starch iii a Raiic4'r, with soft water, and 
|uiil like common ink: when dry, no 
e ttriting will a[iiie»r on the fiaper, and 
can be develoiied only by a weak sulu- 
tu' inaleoliol, when they will ap]»earof 
|ile coliMir, «hich will not be efUceil un- 
ig ri|»nsiin' to the atmosphere. Su |a*r- 
tlic mers left bv llie starch, that they 
en dry, be rffaeed by Indian rublKT; and 
sale, a letter, which' had been carried in 
fiar a Itgnaigiity had the lesivt charac- 



ters diB})1arcd at once, by being very slightly moist- 
ened with the above mentioned preparation. 
PrcKrvation ofioood by charcoal — etpedaUy ap» 
plied to ivater^pouto. 

\aj on a goo4l coat of dr^ring oil, then immedi- 
atciv dust it over with a tliick la^cr of charcoal, 
finely powdered, and contained in a muslin bag. 
After two or three days, when the oil is thorough- 
ly dried, brush off the loose particles of the char- 
coal, and cover that which adheres with a coat of 
paint, and a few days after a' second. The whole 
wil^ become a firm and solid crust, and preserve 
the wood sound many years. 

N. B. The ciiurr^Mil should be fresh made, or 
heated a^in in close vessels, so as to expel the 
water which it greedily attracts from the air. The 
most suitable paint is the common lead colour, but 
any other will do. 
Method of packing teedt for tratuportation, to 

that they may retain their vegetative property. 

The lovers of plants, or those who wish to have 
aeeds transported to distant countries, ought to ob- 
serve the precautions which fiiUow, in order that 
the seeds may germinate, when they have been 
sown. The means of effecting this, which we are 
about to make known, are those which have been 
followed by tliat distingui sited botanist, M. Sou- 
Ian^ Bodio, who has Mud long experience in tbia 
basiness. 

All seeds, intended for transportation, should be 
eoUeeted in a state of perfect maturity. The finer 
seeds may be enclosed in good paper Im^ but 
those which are larver must be placed in layerip 
in very drr sand, ana the whole naicked in air ti^t 
vessels. The stmtification in or}- sand is a nre« 
caution which alone would preserve their germiiM* 
ting proi>erty for many years, and during the 
lon^st voyages. Saw dust is also a goo<l article, 
but it is necessary to take the precaution of placing 
it in an oven, as we do bran, when we vish to pti- 
rify it from mites or from the egi;s of other iu« 
sects. Oleaginous see<ls, which aiv liable soon to 
become rancid, such as those of the coffee plant, 
the oak, nut trees, the tea tree, kc re<|uin*, wlivu 
stratified, to be kept with great care separate from 
each other, in sand which is verv fine, and very 
dry. I'hose which are of a middle lizt;, may be 
sent in their fierioarps, enclosed air tight in small 
cops or pots hy covers of |;lass, fixed on with 
putty; or of wood or cork, imbe<lded in melted 
wax, or, which is better, in melted pitch. 

Juicy seeds must be separated from each f)ther» 
as contact would, sooner or later, inevitably causi^ 
a fermentation which would destn)y them. Knx- 
burg dips them into a solution of gum antbie; this 
as it hardens forms a coat which defends them 
a^tinst every principle of destruction, and enables 
bun to transmit them from the Coroniaiidel coast 
to £uro|Ms, witliout imdergoing the slightest 
chanre. 

\V itli respeet to bulbous roots, anti other plants 
with roots, which aNays ix'quir^* a length oi fn>m 
two to three fei-t in their shoots or hli|is it is best 
to place them either in t*Hrth, taken from tht* %\ntX 
where the plant ^egctjte^ freely, or in sminr ulht-r 
caith wt:ll diviiletl and mixed, and mthi-r I(k> drv 
than too moi»t; the iiiuiilil formrd of the rot tin 
trunks of tri'es is M-ry ^'r.nl for the puqio^t*; but it 
is iicressary to ascertain th:it it does nut contain 
insixls. 

Vegetables treated in this wnv, have been 
bnm;;lit by M. l*i-n-ottct from the i^outh Stra, ami 
havir nil \i\v*\. The whole may iK-endosi'd in lit- 
tle w(nnIi'ii ca«ks wt II hiHijMMl, uinl ro%en-d, iutiile 
and out, with n bituminous eiuiiing. Sii ulunied, 
si-eds are unalterable i aiul «lien the ve»sfU aiiv 
veil cloittd, ttciVUfCT \«H»Xs^iiu&rBaXwA ^VMk*?^^ « 
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or even h(*nt, cnn gain admittance. It Is above all 
tliiiip:^ ii(>oessary(notwithstan(Iin<; some ill founded 
tlioorii's) lo be'cai*cfiil not to use fresh moss, or 
immoiViDii in wax, or in pitch; phints sent in this 
wav, frnin lh»; ton'id zone to France, liave amved 
cither di;C:iye<l, or »iuile dried up. 
Ri'mrfftj for ffra t 'ft. 
Take of the esstrnlial oil of spnicc, 1 scmple, 
spirit of nitric ether, 1 oz. Mix. A tea-spoonful 
to he taken two or thi'ce timi'is a d»y, in a tea-cup- |! hr grief, proved the means of resuscitating a paw 



I reficntion of tho body, fn all cfttet, IntenKiK 
should be deferred till slens of putrefactioa smMtr, 
but csi)ecially in those where no gnMiaiion cfdii- 
ease has preceded, as iu cases of livsteriea, qim 
plexv, external injuries, drowninj^, suiS'ijcalin, aad 
the like. The enects of sound upon animal Ufe it 
I astonishinf^. The beat of a drum maj have a for 
I hent'ficial effect uiion persons in a state of saipea^ 
ed animation. At one time, a scream, extotei 



ful of the decoction of marsh-mallow root. 

Another. — Great relief h:ts lieeu derived from 
the use of the following mixture, in some obstinate 
cases of stone and gravel. 

Take of the nfetiKed oil of turpentine, sweet 
spirit of niti'e, oil of junii>er, balsam of sulphur, 
eacli h.ilf ail oz. Mix. Fifteen or sixteen drops 
to be tukcii, ill a wine-glasstul of water, 3 times a 
d.iy. 

\inothcr. — ^Take of Venice turpentine, 1 oz. 
powdered gum arabic, *i oz. powdi.'n-d grains of 



son who was supposed to be dead, and vhoud 
exhibitcd*the usual recent marks of the exliiwuai 
of life. 

Cautions against premature interment. 
In cases of malignant fevers, putrescent ad- 
%'anccs speedily, and, under such circamaLsiNa» 
the time of the funeral ought not to be uniwceMa* 
rily pmtracted; but this ought never to be Ibe case 
in northern climates, and in temperate or erai 
cool wirather. Young persons, in the bloom rf 
health and vigour, may be struck down b) aa iU- 



S»r:tdis(',:uMl ]>nwdi!red j;dap-ri>ot.e:irh 2 drachms, ness of only a few days, or even hours, but they 
ulsam copuivn, sufllcicnl to I'orui an eiectuuiy. ought not to lie consigned to the same summrT 
The size of a walnut to hi* taken twic a day. ' seiitenci;, merely bec;m.se custom has onUinedit 

Another. — Take of Venice turpentine, C:iKtiile ;' No sooner bus breathing ap|>arenl ly ceased, aaA 
soap, rhubarb powiler, extniet of cuscarilla, each the %is:ige assumed a ghastly or death-like look;,| 
one drachm, essential oil of juniper, 30 drops. I than the patient, after his eyes arc rioted, is loo 
Mix well together, and divide into 50 pills. Three of.en hurried into a coffin, and the boiU-, seartdy 
to be taken twice a day, with a wine-glassful of an i yet cold, is precipitated into the gjave. Son- 
infusion of wild carrot seed. j tremely fallacious are the signs of death, that too 

»}no//ifr.— Take of Alieant snap, 8 oz. fresh ' often has the semblance been niistakeo for Ike 
lime, fini'Iy powdeivd, 1 oz. oil of tartar, ] drachm, reality; especially .ifter sudden accident or dioit 



With sutKoient quantity of water for a mass, and 
divide it into 5 grain pills; from 3 to 4 of which 
should be taken (laily. This is the eelebnited re- 
ceipt of Mrs Stevenson for stone and gravel, im- 
proved by l)r Ilarlh-y. 

Another. — B')il .Jii raw coffee-berries for one 
hour in a quart of soft spring or river water, tlum 
bniise tlif bt-rries and hnil them again another 
hour in lh«* vune wati-r; aiM thereto a tpiarter of a 
tea-Kpoonfnl of ilie ilulcitled spirit of nitre, and 
take daily a half-pint cup of it at any hour lliat is 
convenient; its emcaey will be experienced after 
taking it for two nionlhs. 

African mnedu. — Tlie following means of cur- 
ing the stone have lately been published by an Af- 
rici«n nrgro: — ** Take a quuiler of a pint of the 
expresSi'd juice of horse-mint, auti a quarter of u 
pint of red onion juice, evening and morning, till 
the cui'e is perfected. White onions will not have 
the same eftt-ct as red. To obtain the juice tliey 



illness. Many of these, however, bv prompl 
means and judicious treatment, have beco Mppi? 
■ ivstorcjl. 

j Anaistancr, to a person m danger of drtramag. 
I If the spectator is unable to sw im, and canindu 
the sutferer hear, he ought to direct him to keep 
: his«liands nnd arms under -w-Avr until assisuaee 
. comics; in the mean time thi*ow tfiwards him a nme, 
! a ]iole, or any thing that may help to bring bia 
ashore, or on hoard; he Mill eagerly .<feize «hal- 
ttver is placed wilhiii his reach: tTius'iM^ may, pCT" 
I halts, be rescued from his |>erilou& situaiion. 
! But this desirable ubjin:t appeai-s attiiinabJe It 
'■ the proper user uf a man*s hat and pocket haitdker* 
chief, which, being all the apparatus neoestary, ii 
! to be nsed thus: fc>pread the handkereliief on' the 
ground, or deck, and place a hat, with the brio 
' downwards, on the luiddlt: of it; then tie the hand* 
kerchiff round the hat, like a bundle, keeping thi 
I knots as near the centre of the crown as pfn^iblti 
may be cut in thin slices, and well suited, anil :'; Xow, by seizing the knots in one hand, and keep* 
bruised between ta-o]iewter plates. It is, however, li ing the oi>ening of the hat upwai-ds, a persoa, 
the juice of horse-mint which possesses the most |i without knowing how to swim, may fearlefslf 
virtue in this (lis irder; a strong ilecoction uf which | plunge into the water, with whatever n»y he ne- 
will, gener.dly, in lime, efieel a cure." j' cessary to save the life of a fellow creaturu. 

The best manner in which an exiK-rt awimraer 

! can lay hold of a person he wislies to save fron 

siukiii;r. is to grasp his arm firmly betw^-cii (be 
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JiemoviU of hiUiiry calcuh' or jraH atones. 
The IViblioilieJiue Medic-ale for August, 1813, 
contains an accfiunt of a wonderful cure of obstnie- 

tion in the liver, occasioned by biliary calculi. shouMer and the elbow: this will prevent hia 
The remeilv employed consisted of a combination : from clas\iing the swimmer iu his arms, and Utai 
of 3 oz. of sul|ihuric ether, with ti oz. of oil of forcing him under water, aud, perhaps, caaiiii| 
turpentine. The (lose of this mixture was half a 



drachm cveiy morning and evening, with a di-aught 
of milk-whey, or veal broth, immediately afler- 
"wards. Fil'u.en calculi, each of the size of an 
olive, Were voiiled during the six niontbs that this 
solvent was administered; after whirh the patient 
was restored to i»eiiect health. M. (iuvton <le 

^ a * 

JMorveau recommends a conibiiution of ether, with 



him to sink with him. 

7'o escape t/ie effects of lifffitninjir. 
When persons hapi»en to be overtaken bv a 
thunder-storm, alihuugh they may not be tcrrihed 
by the lightning, yet ihcy naturally wish for shelter 
from the r.iin uiiich usually attends it; and, there- 
fore, if no house be at hand, generally take re-fugc 
under the nearest tree they can find. But in doing 
the yolk of eggs, as giving less pain than that of ■ this, they utjknowingly expose themselves to a 
ether and turpentine, when the patient suffers j' duutile danger; tirsT, because their clothes being 
much from the expulsion of the calculi. r\ thus kept dr}, their bodies are rendered more lia- 

SiuUen ileuth. li blu to injury, — the lightning often iiasainr ham^ 



liasaing 
t; and, I 
DvHrcat iloor should be immcdintely opened (orXVve \\\v,\MitTO\vi a^ itee, or any elevated objeel« id 



When sudden death happens In the street, the [I less over a body whose surface is wet~; and,'aeeoa4i 
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g off, serves to attract and conduct the 

whicli, in its passagti to the ground, fre- 

.>nds tlie trunks or branches, and kills any 

aniniHl who hap|K'ns to be close to it at 

Instead of seeking; protection, tlieu, 

E under the shelter uf a tree, hay-rick, 

dl, or hedee, the person should either 

s way to the nearest house, or get to a 

e road or field which lias no high object 

raw the lightning towards it, and remain 

I tlie slonn has subsided. 

rticularly dangerous to stand near leaden 
on gates, or palisadoes, at such times; 
all kinds having so strong an attraction 
ing, as fi-enuently to draw it out of the ! 
lich it would otherwise have taken. 

II a hous^r, avoid sitting or standing near 
)w, door, or walls, during a thunder 
'he nearer a person is to the middle of a 

better. 
»test evil to be apprehended from light- 

tlie explosion of powder-magazines, 
ly, in a great desree, be secured from 

insulation, or by lining the bulk-h^ds, 
ngs, with materials of a non-conducting 
e expense of which would not be g^at. 
' mtoring pemma -aha have been fam- 

Uhed, 
ittempti to recover those who have tuf- 
er the calamities of famine, ereat cir- 
M is required. Warmth, cordials, and 
A means to be employ e<l; but it is evi- 
Vese mar ^rove too iMwcrful in their 

P not administered with caution and 
For the body, by long fasting, is re- 
I state of more than infantile debility; the 
essels of the brain, and of the other or- 
ipse for wmit of food to distend tliem; 
:ii and intestijies shrink in their capacity; 
cart languidly vibrates, having scarcely 
energy to pro[K*l the scanty current of 
'nder such circumstances, a profier ai>- 
if heat K-ems an esbenlial measure, and 
Vcted, by nlacing on each side, a healtliy 
mtact with the (MticnL Pediluvia, or 
41 of the feet, may also be used witli 

iiK'raturt! of lht.se sliould be lower than 
• iiuiuuii body, and graduully iiicreascil 
to the effects \ii tlicir stimulus. New 
ik bi-tith, or « atei'-i;niel, <)u;;ht to l>e 

b'llh f.Tlhe unc untl the otiicr; as nour- 
.iiy b«- cun\i}t-d into the bVfctcm this way, 
V piMpi rly the mobt (K-rvious in a state 

if liiit tu.i loii^ priKi-acted. 
rs «.tf<-r Iri :ld\l^c the ad mi ii: strati on of 
I \(.ry Miiall di>!M.'s, uiid, at firkt, coii- 
liluti.*! «itlt eitlter wine or spirits; but 

«iiK- whry will \er}' well answer this 
nd .tffijnL :it the sstiue time, an easy mid 
KMirishiiicnt. When the stomach has 
le stirii^theiieil, an e);g may i>e mixed 
lit'T, or adti.inifttcivd under some other 
fi-riii. '1 he vi|k (if iMie «as, to Cor- 
;ifiit for a iiii.':ii; mid the niin'ali\e of lh:«t 
rtirfii, in uhoin a rc\fr wan e\eited bv 
n i'i •■iil\ tuu ounces of tmxl to his dstily 

«ti'i«s, \U\i\ the i-i turn to a full tliet 

conducted with gicat caution, and by 
grad;*!i >ii%. 

,N 'ixi *) U9 fafft urt. 
eiit the • H'l-ctf uf iiovioiis vapours from 
ir«, furnii nting liquor^, kc. pnK.ure a 
latiuu uf air, rilhcr by ventilators, or 
e doffn or w iiidow s when* it is coufioed, 
ting fires in the infected placet or throw* 
!, tvccndy bunt or |io«d«fc4L 



I Old wells, vaults, and sewers, wliich have been 
long shut up from the air, are generally occupied 
' by vapours which soon prove fatafto persons breatli- 
'. ing them. The property which these vapours have 
[ of extinguishing flame, affords the means of de- 
tecting iheir presence, and thereby avoiding the 
danger of an incautious ex[)osure totliem. When 
such places, therefore, arc opened to be cleaned 
out or repaired, a lighted candle should be let 
down slowly by means of a cord, before any per- 
son is suffered to descend; and if it bums freely 
until it gets to the sui*facc of the water, or other 
matter covering the bottom, the workmen may 
then venture down with safety. But, if without 
any accident, the candle is extinguished, and con- 
tinues to be so on rei>cated trials, then the air of 
the place is highly noxious. 

7\> restore^nd imprtrve Jlowr. 
One pound of the carbonate of magnesia is to bo 
well combined with £250 lbs. of musty flour; that is, 
in the minor proportion of 30 grt. of the carbo- 
nate to 1 lb. ot flour. It is to be leavened and 
baked in the usual way of making bread. Tho 
loaves will be found to rise well in the oven, to be 
more light and snoncy, and also whiter tluin the 
usual way. It will also have an excellent taste, 
and will keep well. The use of magnesia in bread- 
makin|; is well wortliy the attention of the public, 
for if It improve musty flour, how much must it 
improve bread in jg;cneral > The use of magnesia 
in bread, independent of its improving qmuities, 
is as much superior to that of alum, as one sub- 
stance can be to another. 

Ji simple method of pretervingr fruit. 
The fruit, being picked clean, and not too ripe, 
is to be nut into bottles, which must be filled Quite 
full. Tliese bottles, having corks stuck lightly in 
them, are to be placed upright in a juin of water, 
which is to be heated until it feels hot to the finger, 
but not so hot as to scald. This degree of beat ia 
to be kept up half an hour, and then the bottles, 
being taken out, one by one, arc to be filled up to 
within an inch of the cork with boiling wnter, the 
cork fitlt:d ver}' tight, and the bottle laid on its 
side that the cork may be moist. To prevent fer- 
mentation and moultl, the bottles are to be tunied 
once or twictr u wet- k for a month or two, and once 
or twice a month afterwai-ds. Fruit tri'ated in this 
way will keep for two years or more. When used, 
some of the liquor, fir^t |ionred off, serves to put 
into pies, ^c. instead of wMtrr; aiitl tin- ix-inuiiitler 
being bulled up \»ith a little Mi^ur, will niuke a 
rich and ai;n.-eaiile s}nip. The ftuit ouj;ht not to 
btr cracked by the heut. Apricots, goo-rt-brrries, 
cii.iants, raMphi-iTt(..s, cbi-rries, plum* of ull kinds, 
Siberian crabs, and Hiubaib, m:iy be pix'aened in 
tliis way. 

7 w CMre and preMcrve butta\ 
Reduce sep:u:iu-l> to a fine poMdi-r, in a dr^ 
mortar, .lbs. of the In-st, or ulntrHl coninion salt, 
1 lb. of salt )M:tiv, and t lb. of lump sugar. Sift 
these iiigrt dicitt», one above aiiolhrr, ima sheet of 
large {taper, and ihrn mix them well togethiT. 
l'reHi-r\e the vtbolo in a covcnd jar, placed in a 
dry kiKialioii. Wlu-n n-quiied to be utM-il, 1 ounce 
uf this ciinipiisiltiiii is ti» bi' ])nip<Mii(iiit d to e%ei'j 

IMMind of biiltt-r, autl well worked int<) tiii- iitass. 
lultcr riiivtl b} (ho Mbi>\e cuinpiiiiition liuii been 
kept thn-e \<-ai8, and was as sxirrt iin at tiit- fii'kt. 
It reipiires to be krpl thive «i<-k& or a niotith Im:- 
foi-e It is ns4 d, bi cause vai lier tin* kalis mv #ot 
Bufficiintl) blendt d Hith it. It ou<;ht to be packed 
in wooden vessrU, or in jars vitrilJi'd ihroughoui, 
which 4I0 not require glaxing, because during the 
deoomi»osiliou of the salts, they cuirodu Ibe 
gUsin^ uhI the butter bccomei nuwid. 
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Preparatimi of yeeut. 

Mix two quarts of soft water with wheat flour, 
to tlie ooiistsicnce of th'iek nrLcl; boil it gently for 
half Hu hour, and when almost cool, stir into it 
half a poiiud of su{2^r and fniir spoonsful of good 
yeast. Put the whole into a large }n^ or earthen 
Tesscl, with a narrow top, and place it before the 
firt% SD thai it iiiay, bv a moderate heat, ferment. 
The feriueiitMlioi'i will throw up a thin liquor, 
which pour ulf and throw away; keen the remain- 
der tor use fin a cool place) in a bottle or jug 
tied uvor. 1 ne same quantity of this as of com- 
mon yt'Hst will suffice to bake or brew with. Four 
spoonatiil f)f this yeast will make a fresh quantity 
as hefoiv, and the' stock may always be kept up hy 
fermenting the new with the remainder of the for- 
mer quantity. 

Tn pirvent cold feet at night. 

Draw olf the stockings, just before undressing, 
and rub the ankles and feet with the hand as hanl 
as can be borne for five or ten minutes. This will 
diffuse a pleasurable glow, and those who do so, 
will nerer have to complain of cold feet in bed. 
Frequent washing, and rubbing them thoroughly 
dr>', with a linen cloth or flannel, is useful for the 
same purpose. In removing from the feet tlie ac- 
cumulating dirt that obstructs the |>ores, we pro- 
mote health, by (acilitating that i>erspi ration wnich 
nature intendeil. 

7^ prevent the tffcctt of dritikintr cold liquort, in 
■warm weather^ or -when heiiteil by exercue. 

Avoid drinking water whilst warm, or drink 
only a small quantity at once, and let it remain a 
short lime in the mouth before swallowing it, or, 
wash the hands and face^ and rinse tlie mouth with 
cold water before driukmg. If these precautions 
have been neglected, and the disorder incident to 
drinking cold water, or eating ice when the botly 
is heated, liath been produced, the first, and, in 
most instances, the only reme<ly to be administer- 
ed is sixty drops of laudanum in spirits and water, 
or warm drink uf any kind. 

If this sliould fail of giving relief, the tame 
quantity may be given twenty minutes afterwards. 

Wlu'n laudanum cannot be obtained, rum and 
water, brandy and water, or cvea warm water alone, 
should be given. 

V'o remedy the effect* of dram-drinking. 

Whoever makes tlie attempt to abandon spirit 
dritiking, will &nd, from time to time, a rankling 
in the stomach, with a sensation of sinking, cold- 
ness, and inexpressible anxiety. This may be re- 
lieved by taking uflen a cupful of an infusion of 
cloves, made by slt^eping about an ounce of them 
in a pint of boiling water for six hours, and then 
straining otf the lit^uor. In a slate of ]>ermaneut 
languor and debility, an ounce and a half of the 
cascarilla bark (being also first bruised in a mortar), 
should be added to the infusion. This mixture, 
taken in the quantity above specified, three times 
a day, will be found a useful strengthener of the 
stomach and bowels, when they have been disor- 
deinsd by fix^quent excess and intoxication. 
To procure sleep. 

Pour » pint of boiling water on an ounce of Ep- 
som salts. tSct it to cool and drink it on going to bed. 
If still disturbed, count from 1 to 1000. Sleep will 
geiu'i'Hllv come on before llic person lias reached 
5UH. 

Or, on goin^ to bed, take a warm bath. 

Or, mil iljc hody wi-ll with rough towels or with 
the tlrsji-linish for a quarter of an hour. If this 
doi*s nut pr.icdiv sound sleep, lake a lea-spoonful 
t4' ncigoi-diu in ;i h iiii;-gl:i?iH uf water, with or with- 
out a iVw dr-»ps of liHrtshorn. 

7'« vtUt-xf Ac'ud-uc/ie m A^d. 
1/ (he head it much disiiubcd, ww^ U w\\3i\ qo\^ 



water, and diioootiniie the nightcap: Vnt iw 
worsted stockings in InmI. 

The air-bath. 

All persons, but especiallj ebildren, en|^.ls 
resort, at least for a short time ererr day, lo tkk 
method of enjoying the nlobrioiuinflaeiiiKofthit 
universal aji^nL Dr Franklin informs «, fbH 
every morning, at day-break, he got out of bed ■< 
passed half an hour in his ehamber, aecocdiB|ti 
the season, in writing or reading, wUiuM mf 
clothes; and this, he addi, aeems rather ^eaaM 
than otherwise. 

7V detect oxalic add, 

A paragraph has appeared in the nc aip yt\ 
recommending blue sugar-loaf paper asaiesiof 
distinction between oxalic aeiaand Epsom all, 
whidi have been tooofXen miataken for each odicr. 
It is reddened by the former, but not affected bf 
die latter. This Is perfectly true; but a siBipkr 
test consists in wetting the tip of the finger, » 
plying it first to the supposed aalt, and then toni 
tongue— if oxalic acid, it taatea r&j aaar\ if E^ 
som salt, rery bitter and saline. 

Another test is to plaee a drop oo the toape; 
the acid will he more apparent, and letor pndaai 
by the action of this trivial quantity; tfie patiS 
will, accordingly, soon find oeeation Co qnell h 
effects by the saliva or by water. 

To extingtdth JSre in chimney. 

Throw, immediately, upon tlie fire in die rrA 
or range, a large forkful of wet hon^litter, mm 
the stable or dunghill. If this be lAp^T ^"^ 
ajged the steam ascending from the pRer will tf> 
tinguish the flame in the ehimner n leH tinai 
minute. Care must be taken tliat the litter be iflt 
so moist as to pot out the fire in the grate, vni 
likewise that it be not too dry, for in tuit esse it 
would break out into flame, and inereaae intod 
of lessening the evil. It it likewise neeeaaiy u 
add more, if required, so that the steam may cos- 
tinue to ascend and the fire be entirely estinguiA- 
ed. 

This method has not only been found snceesM 
when used in the narrow chimneys of towns, bat 
also in the wide, spacious chimneys in the kitdh 
ens of country farmers. It is obvious, that uij 
other materials may be used to produce a sa^icst 
body of steam to nil the chimney, provided dot 
they have such a quantity of moisture, as to p*' 
vent them bursting out into a flame. 

To extifigiMhfiret effectually. 

As soon as the fire engine is in readiness to wwi, 
stir into the water 7 or 8 pounds of peari-ash, sod 
continue to add the same Quantity as occasion !«• 
quires; taking care that it be directed agaiait the 
timber or wainscot, kc just beginning to bora, 
and not wasted against tlie brick work. When 
time will admit, dissolve any quantity o^peari-ub 
in a vessel of water, and, as fast as it disscdvts, 
(which will be in a few minutes) mix a pailfsl 
witli the water, in tlie engine, pretty ofieo. Whit* 
ever burning wood is played upon, will be extin- 
guished as ifit were dipped in water, and wUl ooi 
bum afresh. 

To render taper fire proof. 

Whether the iiaiier l>e plain, written, printed os, 
or even marbled, stained, or painted, for hannnp, 
dip it in a strong solution of alum water, and then 
thoroughly dty it. In this state it will be fire 
proof. 1 his will be readily known by holding s 
slip, thus prepsred, over a candle. Some psptr 
requires to imbibe more of the solution than bnrs 
Mingle immersion; in which case the dipping ssd 
drying must be repeateil, till it beoomes fully ssid' 
rated. Neither the colour nor quality of the paptf 
will be in the least aft'ected by tnia proeetf, but, •> 
vVv^^ c«siVrar(«wiU be iwproycd. 
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y a^aintt fijrn in manufartoneti, i^r. :i is, ifl \W. tinu; iliat a porsoii can Rtoopto the floor, 
kiralile end may liy, in a gin-at lutasuiv, I aiKl \\<v ii;;:iiii. In many casesi, no <)lh«r method 

liy llic iiiti'iMlniAion of iron staircases, rah In; sr» ri-;uly, i.-xni-iliri{in^, and cfVcetual. 
jni's will he t'onnd tfi bo a^ clua|i as any 7. Th;.- >*ul!\.'nr will t'.ifilitati- llic luisincss, and 

«)t»d, and, »ln'i"C (irnanient is roquiri-d, alM) prfvc:i! sfrioiis injins, by covcrin}? her face 
lie made r[uitc as <.lL-};ant and hiniUonw ^ and bits'im uiih lu-r hands and arms. — ^Should it 

lh«r moht comIv nuit«Tials. ,)(iist», raf- huppirn ilia', iiu |iei-&iM) is nij;li lo assist licr, she 
M:un)S, cast hnilow «..t" tlur b;innr nii-fal, inity, in inosl i-asi's it" ^hf' has the presence of 
iKC bti iiHi-tl, by MJiich inrans lin* cainn>l , miml, ivlii'\«' biTr-vlt*, by throulii;^ |n.p clolIiCB 
coniAiliiiculfd from oinr loi'in to any- ■ ovi-rln-r heail, and mllin}; oi- hiviiij; upon lln'm. 

.j S. The Tcnialvs and children iii evi-ry laniilv 
in roofshavealivady bfi-n adopt i.d, with :' sh'jnld he t«dd, and shown, thalllamc always tends 
ula^r, a* !•> »-c'»n'itny, ih-.m cillivr tiling, | npuards — and thai, eonsttpKMitly, >»hiio ihey rc- 
,iperin^. or h-adin;;. main in an upri<;ht pfisinre, miUi* iheir clothes on 

•-yii! h'.i''»ttnhs f: **m t ikin^'/irc. Inv, (it n.su:dl\ brcalyn^ out in Ihr: lower pail ot* 

her»' is ;iiiy ii:»v,u in I'-ar tbiit tbi- li;iy the tlrr-**), ibi* llanics, nieelin^ additional fuel as 
itcmlrd to be hnuHfd «m- >laiii''il m uoi ; ihey riT, beuoine more powerlul and \rliemvnt in 

dn*, It-l u few han'lst'id of rtiiDiiinii ^:dt ■ prdporli'Jii. 

d furl wi:i*n each hivir. 'I'hi-, by :ibsu!)- ■ ,/ tirjti<i of prrpiuiuiv fm/tcr vhich t/mU renst 
iiiiditv nf the hav, not f'lilv ;MV\enls ihe ' ftinirturr. 

■n, and cfinsnun-nl iidlaiiiihatliMi of it, I This prori*'"' con-^istii in plun/ingiinfiizi-d paper 

ta?ili- to it, whith ^tilIlldale■i the app-- ' once or Iwie • intii a char si.ihiliun of mastic in oil 
tie, and pn-<terves tliem t'runi man\ dis- ' of tnrpentin<\ and dryin«; it afteruardb by » gentle 

' heat. The p:i;)i r thi:s pi-i-|iarefl. without beeoin- 

tn J''mali'!t wh'/m' clithm cutcli ftr-:. ; in;; Inm^paniu, h:is all the pn>pirti».!» of \iritin{|f 
linarv iniiLinces s<nneliii)e!« ucenr nf per- ! psiper, and may be ns<-d lor that purpot^e. It it 
L clntlifH have by acrident taki:n lire, ! [luilii-tfl.-trly i-rconw/n.ndiMl fir p.i»spoii!i, for the 
)} aii.iplin;; mcnn:> iiii;;;;esli'il :ii ih*: iihh ■ books of purlers •'«»(! oilier Lkbouri'is, and indeed 
extruordinan* pivsi.Mii-e of iiiind. JUit. | is desiralde li'i- a <;reat vnriity of piirpoficn fur 
, trust to \\\i'4X presents i I M.'If during ini> j uhich jkiper that 14 capable of ab^orbinj^ damp is 
if .rxtn-iiie lernir, t:> h oiind tut.illy uii« veiy inconvenient. \\ hen laid by, it is perfectly 
I'ltli :in% lW«.d iinide (if |n'oeiM-4lin^^, it £ecui'e fiimi bi-in;; injuriil by moni«lines!i or mil* 
!■■ be bi.-tler to lay f! iwn cerudn ride<i, dew, and is not likely to be de^ruyud by mice or 
ij» Mrcjn^ly iiiipiiiitcil on ll»e mind, will insects, 
x-ct to tli«' mu^l >»Jde and beneficial line •/ lui-io and dura*} vio(h **f fn*ut€cUnj ivaU fruit 

tifi ff. 
l\ f«i:' help, pn-sent-i itself to the Miind To comiterai't the b;<d eifi-tt caused to fruit hv 
\ ; iiiit thi?i >biMiliI be dune, if possilde, the cbnn<;e of weather we are >ii snbji-ei to, a nnm- 
Ihe bill, Ke. uilhoui npeniii}; the door '■ bev of On .iiis lia\e lu-tii ifcominended turcuverinj* 
tment, ki the e\teriial air, viiNhiii;.; in, the trees over in the beaMin t.l bb 10111111;.; and set- 
li tti-ly iiicivum: the rapiility of the pro- tin^ of (be fruit, such an unol! -ii mttin;; ami btint- 
■ il.Uiii <. in;; (Mliieli i- a kind of thin uiolb-ii stntl* made fur 

hvsf at'ei'.ipt hhould be to tear oft* that i Maj^s ut -.hips), liul iIk-jH-, al ibe .••aiiie liim; they 
r|o!liJii^ Mbieli is in llatin-s, ami, it in prnli-et (he liif fi-oiu the ctdd v. iitd>, I'rqiiiiv in 

■I ■.. !/.■• lb'' V iter ilir:ii,li'r, (\ibicb, I'lr I'lm' Miatln r r» lie reni>\i-il lo admit a fn »• eircii- 

;il I'l-, sli-.iild Ij-' l:«i:.i'', and krptaltiax-> lili>>n. atnl u[-t lit *s i* i\ ., which ii ;iltendL(I 

i\ r'.b'-t' %• ->>• 1 of \ta'iT MJiiiJi may be with IiIhh.:. 1 ti>- '• -: inmt'- «>t pi-ntielin^ tifej*, 
I VI 'i-T'- ibi' :«i"i'i«l<"itt ba.t Ir-ppi iii'il. iii !»nili e.i-i--, it 'ly :iii":i'ilni;; it •i'-iiMthiiijr ihu^^ 

u'l- --till til il.-"- iii'-iiiiiiiii. Ill-, rxi-r- iii:tv r« m.nri i-n w. iii .11; iln- 1 I'l -or I'f ih.in<;m;; 't» 
!.>-l. >ii<. ■■(•'I'T'iiii ,ii- niiiii (\ r *-li'iulii -I :([ .hhI a \i iv w»i to! :i'.<i 1 if ip r iV' v>-. !; ot this kind 
ill- |ii» I. ii ?iiiiii' riii^ '.b.it in ibis p. is- 1 ba\<' n-A \Mt'i ^ii .it -; .li -» in «lie I"Mv; };!reii 
ill l.f Im ttf r iiiiil.'il t>> Mil- i.lier lli-- iim-ii l>i<i'i'l in u >i-i ;■> ' li^ |ii.iiiit <•( "-■"•er.tl .spiTJe^.^ 
'-:- i ••• I ;.; iii.ki <:'*, ;uid lUnl nu iipri,.^]it '1 lii^ <^!i -'iil !■<- bifi ii \i liit «:ill al tin- Iiiih- the 
*,\ i.iiil 1 I I- I Hill. Millie. iliiMi i>f lie liie ii i.iili •). .iIk! lit: ii • lull l(ri;l|i to vi'ap 

II. lip^- |- p. II I 'I bi .' tiri->^, iinre p:ii- r--i:iid '.'i' -in ikl« r In iiku<"', • i^ti- r by tli>' iiidiiiii 

■ ■I till- uiiiU, III.- ui I, m riH- liiisi, either ef vijiicli 
« »ii..ii. lit. h -lid sii' IT h ' :i In ai lb I n;, uill i>;- r.ii.- niir ■ "i i- '^ fu tl; in dry ui-ailp'r 

vk It I til I '. I I I iiii-> *i---. III llii ■• m Mm -Ml \i III 11 III'' -uii <iii::i> s ii bi c -iii- ^ 1 1 l.i\> ■! ,iiid ^jii'i aiU 
■ii--ii '1 1 I Hi ;i ri ol ill'- iiii :'.iiii-i- in i! ;, •n\< •> 1 >i<iii t |- ii>- ->iii enl air tn l:< t to ibc 

«■ ill, tl -. I ill- III ill I i.ii'* ill \^iiiili 1-1 11 :.' ■! ib> X 'iii:!.; Ii ■lii, ■•'>'. 1-^ n.iii^iniv it b'-. 

I, pt \<-'ii.iii'k u-. 'd III ix^mii'ipii- t iiui 1 10 ^^ iii ■■ il'^ui-" •■ -i-ipn •< il, :iiid li-lili 

.1 -. u ii* Ji j.-.i-. 'Ill I' lb.' 'i .L'i>.:i;; I h'llii. «, ri'iiinl llii I'I'iiih-im -. iI •- :i! ■ ■ • ■< in im eiiii\emi lit 

1 '...lit :•, ..III. ! :.! !.i. e')\i rill r. :i;-|'i - •« iioi.; iii i- 1. -iiiii- li lb ise iipi m- 

■i- . !. I I ij-,iiii ;.:. 'I ='.i I. ■•■. i'- ■!•■«. ^« li i^-' It in> ^> till '• I'-'' 1' -i^i • p- 1 1 -i m .e .i pi' 'li el'uii In 

I ei:!>' !:•■. 'ii ■i'.<\ 1:1. li ...ill 1\ V .i th'tVn:! in .1 ii> ;«:i'l' ■ < ' -I s-;,!, ; ii 1^ iimr-'uvir 

1,1 j-i til ■ I ,; |i 1; 'Ml' l.ii' t Al I! t' " .•\ I'l. ..p, ;eid \i i \ i-.i-x 1.1 I' ;i|iiir illiiii. Alh T 

I \fiii.: I'-b. ■_• 'III- li.iiii" « i-»li-'|ii ii'. ill ;.ii'' I'. -■■■ 111 I iiii- • I n .i<li inei-s, it shu'dd 

I 'h- I'l:- , :i< it I ■ !■•! '.lli I- \ I I llill 'I'-Ml ; iM- il I it It illl III!- l>T.it.l]| , !i-. It <'thi| Wl^r- 

1i- ::i->i. :i..-l !i iw I -111- • '■:■ •I'.Sii I in- : .: : • 1. I-- i' Iit iii->-'il.-> a.il xiiiinn u|,i .1 the 
ir- 11 . j'l t • • I I •:. I I ,!'•!, .. . I' b. - I- • . : I . 

I" .r..- «.i-:i;* I 111 : '1,1. j' ■ : /- '"• ■' .' '; ■ -..!."'. ' f' le-..' bini.Ln^t 

sli-iij. . . -f t'l- III ■« |.i|s li \-li' is J fi - .' ' . #..;"i/''i' .- . 

• 1 iii->'.ii.!l\ p I - Ml li.ii.-l niiOi r .III lb* .'''>. . ■ i o^ r lii ' • !i !■ lii>i kii< >s i>f ihr xi.ill. at 

11- -■•.:;.ii r .' ^iiiJi. aiiil, iiii-iin.: tin \»lii.r :i:i- ■ ! i.»'J''i li-ini.ii I nib, a l.i^ter ot pitii*-:!, 

di<«iil<l tl-ii<- Mm .11 Ilk! r lb'* li>.:iit, liV Inlli^bu %• iWl pi'.i li I'l' i , :ili>l [iiU i!i I'l-il Cii.tl - 

mi liir lliilue will Im; UUlrfbly b>- i-\lili' ik.'iI. '1Iii« lit.ilLil^i, l'«ii ,; »■ tt, w(,.uld« «t^<(\ 
lilt |UM\ be utV-ctfil III 1 le» kc-t.0ild^, (hrfl biA-luii v i.Vv \\m: >n.\^\\\ v\ V.\\« \i-.\i\A\v^i.» \x\\>v,. "^ 
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the vaciiUies, and prevent Ihc acceia of moiAure 

mart ciVtMitually. 

On packing vp treet for wnc/m? to gretU dn- 

tances, and afterwards planting them again. My 

nVliam Sahtbury. 

As I was 80 fortunate wme years ago, as to dis- 
cover a mode of preserving such articles in close 
boxi-8 t'nr raanV months, in which mocle they may 
he convt-yed to almost anv part of the world, 1 
tliiiik it may be useful to give an account of it in 
th'm placij. , 

Tlic sphagnnm palustre (a species of moss) 
wliicli is the material I have use<l forlhis purpose, 
ib found in great quantities on all i)eat bogs, ei-ow- 
iny; K^-nerally in tne moist places. It should be 
prT-rtcily fresh, and not left anv lime pullcti up be- 
tuif' il is used for the intended purpose. 

As I huve endeavoured to discover what proper- 
ty til is particular moss possesses when compared 
witb others generally used for packing plants, I 
8h:ill remark, tliat, as its name implies, it is in a 
great, measure an a<|aatic, and consequently not 
liable to injui^* from moisture, which it has the 
power of retaining in a vondeiful degree, whilst 
all the species ok hypnum cannot be prevented 
from rotting, unless tnev are kept iwrleelly dry; 
and ulihougii the mosses in general, when moist- 
ened with water, ai-e useful to wrap round the 
roots of trees when packed up, yet \\vfy gradually 
undergo a decomposition, and consequently, if 
plants were completely enveloped therein, they 
would decay in time from the same cause, whidil 
have proved in many instances. 

The manner in which I have been accustomed to 
pack up plants is as follows: — When the moss is 
collected from the bogs in which it grows, it 
should be pressed, in ordor to drain out as much 
moisture as possible, and, having boxes pre[>ared 
of sufficient size for the young trees (which may 
in some instances be shortened in their branches), 
I lay in the bottom of the box as much moss as 
will, ulicn pressed with the foot, remain of the 
thickness of four inches. A laver of the ])lants 
should then be put thereon, observing that the 
shttots of each do not touch, and that the space of 
four inches be left round the sides; after this ano- 
ther layer of moss, about two inches thick, is 
ilaced, and then mr)re plants; and I thus proceed, 
ill after the whole of the i>lHnts are pressed down 
us ti};lit as possible, and the box filled within four 
inciics of the top, which space must be filled with 
the moss; the contents are then trodden down with 
the foot, and the box nailed closely up. 

Whim trees are intended to be sent to distant 
countries, I should advise such to be selcted as 
arc small and healthy, ai.d, when arrived at their 
place of destination, they should be cut down quite 
close, even to the second op thii-d eye from the 
graft, or in trees not grafted, as near the former 
year's wood as possible; and having prcpaix-d beds, 
acconlinj' to the following mode, let them be 
platited therein, to serve as a nurstrrj'; for trees of 
every description sufl'er so much from removal, 
that unless the weather is particularly favourable, 
they do not recover it for some tirni^ even when 
only transplanted in their native climate I do not 
think it ad\isablc, therefore, to plant them at 
once, where thirv are liable to suffer from want of 
water, and oilier attentions necessaiy to their per- 
fect growth. I therefore recommend beds to be 
thus [)i-cpat*e(l for them; viz. On some level spot 
of ground, mark out beds five feet wid<;, and 
leave walks or alleys between them, of two feet 
witle, throwing a portion of the earth out of the 
bed." upon the allevs, so as to leave them four 
ior/ies higher than tKe beds. 

if th« ground is shallow, and \h« under itetluia 
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not fit for the growth of treei» the vhole Aodd be 
removed, and the beds made good with a betkr 
soil. 

The advantage arising from planting trvei in tHii 
way is, that the beds being lower than the valki, 
the water which is j>oiired on, for suppoct of (kp 
trees, is prevented from running ofT. The pboli 
are also less exposed to the influence of thevisili, 
and if a dry and hot season should imraediitdT 
follow after they arc planted, hoops, coveted viik 
mats, straw, or canvas, may be placed over tiiea, 
to prevent the sun from burning the plants, sado 
hinder a too 8pee<ly evaporation of moisture. 

In warm climates, canvas cloth will ansnerbni 
for these shades, to be fixed during the heat of Ac 
day, so as to prevent the surface of the mouhl fros 
becoming dry, and if a little vnter be spriukkd 
upon the canvas, once or twice during the d8v,il 
will keep it tight, and produce a moist atmosp^ 
underneath, which will greatly fiicilitaie ik 
growth of the plants. 

These shades should be removed at the setthf 
of the sun, and the plants then watered, whcnthej 
will also recci^ the benefit of the dew ■ during tk 
night. In the morning the aliades should be » 
placed, and the plants thus protected till iber as 
stand the open air, to which they should gndaBr 
be enured by removing the ahaues daily mote an 
more, till they can be wholly Uken away. 
Potatoes. — Fourteen ■univa of drtsniig them. 

General Instructions. — ^^*he vegetable kingden 
affords no food more wholesome, ukom easily |M- 
pared, or leu expensive than the poutoe; yet 
although this most useful vegetable is ditiM 
almost every day, in almost every family — forose 
plate of potatoes that comes to table as it iboald, 
ten are si>oiled. 

Be careful in your choice of potatoes; no vcg^ 
table varies so mudi in colour, size, shape, eausMe 
encc<!,and flavour. 

Choose those of a large size, free from bko- 
islies, and fresh, and buy them in the mould; iIkt 
must not be wetted till they are cleaned to W 
conked. Protect them from the air and fro&t, i<T 
laying them in heaps in a cellar, covering then 
with mats, or burying them in sand or iu eartli. 
The action of frost is most destructive; if it be 
considerable, the life of the vegetable is destrojeJ. 
and the potaloe speedily i*ots. 

1. Potatoes AwVet/.— Wasli them, but do not 
pare or cut them unless tfiey ai*e very large; fills 
saucepan half full of potatoes of equal uzc,(^ 
make them so by dividing tlic larger ones] {Kit to 
tliem as much cold water as will cover ihera about 
an inch: they arc sooner boiled, and more ssTOUiy 
tlian when drowned in water; most boiled ihio^ 
arc spoiled bv having too little water, but poutws 
are. oflen spoiled by too much ; they mu:ft mcrch 
be covered, and a little allowed for waste in bUl- 
so that they may be just covered at the fii^idi. 
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Set them on a moderate fire till they boil, tlien 
take them ofl*, and set them by the side of Ute Sre 
to simmer slowly till they are soft enough to aJ^ 
mita fork — (place no dependence on the usual t«rf 
of their skin cracking, which, if ihcy are boiM 
fast, will happen to some potatoes when the} ire 
not half done, and the inside is quite hard)— ^hea 
\»our the water off, (if you let the potatoes renisio 
in the water a moment after they are done enotigb, 
they will become waxy and watery), uncover toe 
saucepan, and set it at such a distance fromthcfire 
as will secure it from bui'ning; their superfluooi 
moisture will evaporate, and the potatoes will be 
perfectly dry and' mealy. 

You may afterwards place a napkin, folded ap ta 
the size ot the saucepan's diameter, over Uie poia- 
\\ Vq«%^ \o >uft.v ^"i^^ ^ot and mealy till wanted. 
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Alt method of muui^og potitoet !■ in everj 
~ equal to ■teaming tnem; and thejr w> 
in half the lime.' 
it lueh an infinite variety of aorti and 
of potatoea, that it is impossfble to nj how 
1^ ihey will take doing; the best waj is to try 
MB wiih a fork. Alo<lerate sized potatoes will 
BomllT be enough in 15 or 20 minutes. 
BL CiidpQtal9e$ fried, — Put a bit of clean drip- 
s' IMd a fr}'in^pan; when it is melted, slice m 
■r potatoes with a little pepper and salt, pot 
em on the fire, keep stirring them; when they 
t quite hot, tlier arc ready. 
9. Paloloet boued and broiled, — ^Dress your po- 
toes ma before directed, and put them on a grid- 
m over a very clear and brisk fire; turn them till 
■V are hrown all over, and send them up dry, 
lUl melted butter in a cup. 
4b J'Mai9e§ fried in eltcet or Mhavingt, — Peel 
rve potatoes, slice them about a quarter of an 
Bi thick, or cut them in sliavings round and 
you would peel a lemon; dry them well iii 
cloth, and fnr them in lard or driiipiiii;. 
re that your 19X and fn-ing-|Mn are quite 
; put it on a quick fire, watch it, and as soon 
urd boils, and is still, put in the slices of 
ea, and keep moving them till they ai*u crisp; 
be them ap and lay them to drain on a sieve; 
■d them op with a very little salt sprinkled over 

J'otaioes fried lohoie.^-When nearly boiled 
j^ as directed in No. 1, put them into a stew- 
m with a bit of butter, or some nice clean beef 
ipninga; shake them about oflcn (for fear of 
■miiw them) till (hey are brown and crisp: drain' 
e^ from the fat. 

It will be an improvement to the tlirce last 
•espta, previously to frvin^ or broiling the no- 
loea, to flour them ami dip them in the yolk ot an 
1^, and then roll them in the fine bifled bread 
umbs, 

C pQtaioen mashed. — When your potatoes are 
l Oro ugl ily hoiIe«l, <!rain dr}-, pick out ever}' 8|>eck, 
e. and while hot, rub them thn>ugh u cullender 
to a clean stew|tan- lo a pound of ]K)tatoes put 
mat lialf an ounce of butter, and u tubli-spoonful 
r milk; do not make them too moist; mix them 
ell together. 

7. P^tatOTM maah^dtuith onion*. — Prepare some 
ailed onioni, by putting them through a sieve, 
■d mis them with |>otatoes. In pi*oportioning 
le onions to the potatoes, vou will be guided by 
Bor with to have more or ft'ss of their flavour, 
t. P*tatoea etndhped. — Mash potatoes as di- 
Wtcd in No. 6, then butter some nice cleiui scol- 
ip shell % or [»atty pans; put in your potatoes, 
mke them sroonth at the top, cross u knife over 
irm, strew a few fine bnrad erunvbs on ibom, 
^nkle them with a |iastc bruUi with a few drops 
r melted bultiT, ami then bet tlieiu in a Uutcli 
ten; wbm thry are browned on the top, take 
lem carefully out of the shells, and brown the 
ihcr siite. 

9. C^cannon. — Uoil potatoes and greens, or 
^nage, sepitrately; mash ihr potittiM's, wpiefzi* 
ke greens dry, chop them i|uiU' fine, and mix 
len with the pritalot.'S with a little butter, pepper 
sd salt; |Mt it into a mould, greasing it well lii-»t; 
t it stand in a hut ovrn fur ten minutes. 

10. Potaioea roAfffed-^Wasth ami dry your po- 
tocs (all of a size), and put them in a tm Dutch 
■en, or cheese toaster; take care not to put them 
ID near the fire, or they will get burnt on the out- 
4m before they are warmed through. 

polatoca will reqoirs two honrt to roast 
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large potatoes, drain the water from them, and pot 
them into an earthen dish, or small tin pan, uader 
in*>flt that is roasting, and baste them with some 
of the drtpiiitig; when they are browned on one 
side, turn them and brown the other; send them 
up round tlie meat, or in a small dish. 

12. Potatoe balU. — Mix mashed potatoes with 
the yolk of an egg, roll ihcm into balls, flour them, 
or egg and bread-crumb tliem, and fr}* them in 
clean drippings, or brown them in a Dutch oven. 

13. Potatoe tntno. — Tlie potatoes must be free 
from spots, and the whitest you can pick out; put 
them on in cold water; when they begin to crack, 
strain the water from them, and put them into a 
clean stewpan hy the side of the fire till tliey are 
quite dr>' and fall to pieces; rub them through a 
wire sieve on the dish thc^ are to be sent up in, 
and do not disfirb them afterwardsb 

14. Potatoepie. — Peel and slice your potatoes 
veiy thin, into a ])ie disli; between each layer of 
potatoes put :i little chopped onion (tliree quarters 
of an ounce of onion is Mufficieiit for a pound of 
potatoes), hetueen each layer sprinkle a little pep- 
per and s:dt, put in a little wHter, and cut auout 
two uunces of fresh butter into little bits, and \tx 
them on the top, co\er it close with puff paste. It 
will take about an hour and ii hulf to bake it. The 
yolks of four eggs (boiled h:<rd) may be added; 
and when baked, a table spouid'ul of good mush- 
room catchup poured in thr!)ii;;h a funnel. 

For allaying a troitbleaome cough and apittir^g of 

blood. 

Let a peck of the best ni.ilt be ground and put 
into an cai-then pan; pour 6 quartiof boiling water 
over it, stir it well and co\er it up close. Let it 
stand i28 hours; after which strain it through a clean 
coarse cloth; then put it into a preserving pan over 
a gentle tire, stirring it and bkimming it all the 
while. I^'t it boil till it comes to a synip that 
rn{K'S, and is as thick ait treacle. Put it into gal- 
Ivy p<>ts Hud when cold cover it up closi*. A lea- 
spoonful of thi<i niay be taken in a morning, fast- 
ing, and at niglit goinj; to l)ed; and at other timet 
when the cou^li \% Iroubh some. 

iii'inrrtU rcnuulu for tcarma. 

The essential oil of petroleum, (naphtha,! hat 
been employetl fur upi^urdH of fifty years, in Italy, 
as a remedy for every species of worms lodged in 
the intestinal canal. The oil of turfM'ntine, in itt 
chemicid properties, is similar t» naphtha. Pe- 
troleum is become so abundant in linrat llritain, 
in consequence of the general adoption of the gat- 
lights ill the inetropiilis, (the prmluclion of it from 
the decouipohition of eoat b<-iug Mivs ciHisiderable,) 
that the oil of it, obiainetl by distillation, is em- 
ployed to adultentte oil <jf tur|ientine. As a reme- 
dy for worms it is umpiebtionably more clfectlial 
than tlie lulti r. 

iicmedu fur gout, i>c. 

'I*he following poudei\ t:ikni three or four timet 
a wc<:k, at bed -mm', will etlVctuNlly dctti'oy the 
predisposition to );oiit in the conslitution. It will 
also ri'ino\e heariburn, and other hyinptoms of 
indigestion. T.ike of dried soda, powdered, ^ ox. 
rhnliartt, 11 ilr.tchm*, poM-der of cinnamon bark, 
1 ditto, ]»oHdrr of gin^^er, 1 «li\ nutmeg, grated, I 
do. colninbo root, 'J do. Mix wrll together, and 
(fivide into 36 di}S4.'S, one to be taken e\ery night 
in a gl.tss of water. 

»NVw ihtcovcvu in the prepaintion ofjltix. 

A French pa|K*r states that an iidiabitiiiil of Clui- 
tenu Thierry has discoveri'd a mudc of giving M 
prepared hemp and flax the fineness, tofiness, and 
whiteness of cotton, by impregnating these sub- 
stances with oil, and then exposing Uiem, during 
fifteen or twenty days, to the notion of froat, be- 
tween U© \i7«r« qC wow . 16(1 \fi»» «mnn^a\>^»» 
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inconvrniencc of the onrin«ry ami twiious pro- ! cement. It aoswcrt very well for joining bnika 
cess of stfjeping them in sta^ant whIct will be " glaw «nd ornnmentAl Articles of poreelun. 

Glur of the Laplandert, 



rping 

avoided. . r,,. i r i - » . <i 

Presentation of pUmts from sftt^'B. : 1 lie bows of the l^plamiers are rompoied <]f 

A pardoner rrc<)nnn'crnlsf.»ri>n:!n*nin«reahhagps Ij two piwies of wood» glued tocelher; ose of tkni 
and c^ulillowers from slu;;s iliespiirsulinjc well cut 'i of hireh, which is flexible, and the other of (irof 
chafl* round the outside of the glassts. The slugs, j the marbhes, which is stiff, in onlcr that the faov 
in their atleniplR to rcuch the ])l:iiits, find thorn- ' when bent maj- not break, and that wbennnlMt 
selves enveloped in the cliaft', whirh pivvenls their : it may not bend. When these two pieoesof vood 
moving, so thut in the inornin;^, hmuhtds of dis- '| arc bent, all the points of contact enihiaTovb 
ablcd slugs msiv be f.iund round tlie ouiMdc of the | disunite themselves, and to pre^-ent this, the Lift. 
'' '" ' landers cm plov Uic folio wiu^ cement: — ^Th«j!iU 

the skins of the largest perches, (it is prabiU \ 
eel-skins would answer the same purpose,} isd, ': 
having dried tlicni, moisten them an coM wUcr, 



glasses, and be <hrstroyed. 

To improve iJriedfit^B. 
These fruits, when they ai-e brotiRht to table, 
arc coramonlv covere<l widi :i hctnf, n imposed of 



a mealy, sugsiiy snlistaiu-e, very dis:i::ri'e:ible to the J '"itil they arc so sc»ft that they may be freed fns 
teeth. ' A correspondt-nt says' th'.il tho w ay to get . the srales, which they throw iiway. Tbcr thn 
rill of the scurf, and render the fi;.,s a** plilmp and ■ put four or five of thew skins in a rcin-ilcvr^ibb^ 



clear skinned as when tluy are newly gathered 



der, or they wrap them up in the soft bark of ike 



from the tree, is, fir>t to keci> thini iu a eool ami ; birrh-ti-ee^ in such a inunner that WMter csaoot 



rather moist celhr lor twentv-tour hours before 



touch them, and place them, thus covtTed, is i 



using; and, socrnully, just IkIop* pn'seiilins; them pot of boiling water, with a stone above ibesi to 
at fible, to put them into a rcct-iver, atnl exhaust , keep lliem at the bottom. When they have boJM 



;ix, o:c. begins In rianlin. AI.imhi iwfi inmrs ar- i aive luo puns ui uoweis ol suipliiii* aiiu «>• 

p give physic. 'I be eilVit is thai tin* butts part '>t'j<al-:uumimi;iL', ami mix. them t(getln.r,wilJi 
e tiiscbarged in lari^i; i;u:iiIi(M'.s e:i«'b ]/ure if i J' IJtile viatrr, iiidi a slifi' (wstcr. 
tx having frum one t(i six or tigbt. ol' ilii-iu slick- ' lake also bi>rin;;s or luriiings of rust-iir-n, in 



the air. After remaining therf two ininiiiis Ib^^y ab«)iit'»n hour, they lake O'cm from the bladdfT.or 
should be taken oni,and gently liruvbfMJ, ulmi ilny ; bark, and they arc then found to be Rofl amlfi^ 
will be found perficlly plump and cli.:ir-skiimed. ecus. In this stale they cniploy them forglgeisg 

(irrasr sp'iti*. LMgelli-r the two piece* of their hri« % which lief 

The following meihtMl of rmmving greaiie and ' ^Hongly cynipivss and tie up until the glue iSTdi 
oil spots from silk and (itlirr arlirliH, Mitbout in- | dmd. These piec4.'S never atterwanls sepuatr. 
jury to the cr>b)urs, is givon in ibi* .lournal de- | Cement tiuU -wiU siaml t/uf action of doiiin^ voir 
Connaissanees Usuclb-s: — Take ibe jtilk ofan egg ' ^^ and staim, 

and put a little of ii on tlur s[ioi, tin n pl:ii'<« ovi i- . 'rake Iwo^ ounci's <»f sal-ammoniHC, one oooee 
It a piece of white liticn, ;ind wet it uitb boirn:;^; ' of ilovier^ of Kulphur. and 10 ounct.-s of caitpinn 
water; rub the litif n wiili tbe hand and rept::il ihi- 1'iliiij;s or borings. Mix all well tc^'lhrr brnb- 
|)roces!, tbix'c or lour linn*., at <':i»-b liiue appl\itig 'bing ibem in a mortar, and keep the poudcrdif. 
tresh boiling xtatei*: the linen is io be I ben remov- \\ ben the cement is wanleil fur iiio, take oae 
cd, and the ]»art thus trealeil is to be washed with ■ p>u't of the above |H)wder, and iweuty pirti(*f rida 
clean cold water. , non borings or filings, and blend them intimalelj 

For h'itts in horses'. \ by grin»liiig them in a uiorlur. Wet the cniiipoabi! 

Take of bee«i\vux, mutton tallow, and loaf sugar, wjib water, and, when brought to acoiiwuitnlcua- 
c.ich eight ouiicfS, put it iiito one (ptarl of mtw sisl-iue, apply ii to the juiitls with a uo^d^.i), or 
milk, and Mann it until all is imltiMi. Tln-n blunt irun, sti;aula. 

put it into a bottle, and giv-' it jiJ.-»l befortr ibc " -I'lother Vfnwn! f^f the tame kifitL 

wax, kc. begins to liardin. About iwfi hours af- Take luo parts uf flowers ot sulphui* and «>• 
ter 
are 
wax 

ing to it, some by the head, but most b\ their legs ,, the state in wbiih ihey are euniinoitly f,.iiiiil iii 
or hooks. ' ' works Mbei*e boring and turning aiv caiTitd on, 

Durahle poUr.hf.r furniture. \iz. mixed with sand, :uid sift them finely lo^t 

Take your tabh: to tin* cabinet maker, and make >'d »»f the grosser paiticles. 
him plane off the wax or varni'^h. iJien U»k«" soimr : ^^ i^'" the ceinenl is >vanted for use, disAuhca 
ven' fin<^ sifted brick-dust, mix a little sweet oil portion of the above pa>to in urine, or in nat-r 
with it, just enough to make it stick »i»';:elln'r like ; n.iidereil slightly acidulous, aiM totho solutii-n jJi 
flour; rub Ihis mixture on the W')od M-itii a pumice a (juanlity of the tifti'tl borings. Thii iniilurc, 
stone, until it is ])<rl"i-ctly smooth; then atlfl some '. spivaii upon or between llanches of iriiu pil»t<, «n 
spirit of wine or ston^ uM wliisk»y, and coiilinue. pot 'oiii the interstices ot other piirts uf irun vmk, 
rubbing until you lia^i- tin- Miprui>(*l polish, Mhich ^^iH, in a little lime, become as hard a< a stmii:. 
will be more heaulilul and far incu-e dinalde than •i mr:h-Ml pr iakinj^ an tm/nesition from a <•/';-.■*- 
varnish. Water m:iy br thrown niion it without ' pltitr otiphister uf I\iriH^\vah inf.\u8 ini-*jnv:A'.<, 
injury, and when by age the polish bi comh-« dim, ! tniuts. 

Vou can in five minutes nrstoie its biauty by rub- , lAt the plate be filled with ink f made of the bcft 

bing it with a cloth dipped in boiletl oil, or by ivory black, mixed v. iili drying lirtseed oil, and 

using the brick-dust as at first. * ' j^round v. ry fim: on a painter's stone) and tin: sui- 

Gum nrahiv cements. ' face ch;.hed with the band and vihiling, as in c^'ni- 

Gam arable, dissolved in as small a (piantity of i mon coppLi'-plate pi-inting. I*roviileyourM.lf ^iih 

water as may be, and diluted to a pi-oper consis- '■ a board about hall an inch thick, just' the si'/o -A 

tence with gin, or any proof spirits, forms a very your plate; round the eiigeof this, wrap son>'.' "liif 

useful cement for nil purposes where gum-water i's ji paper, raisetl half an indi above tin; surfice on oi'C 

commonly used, the spirit preserving it from b«;- j hid«-, and level on the other, inthcformof atrou^Ii: 

coming putrescent. As the spirit evaporates, more ' into this put your plate, with the prciwred si-Je 

Should be added. It should be stirred ami mixed upvvanls; ihci'i mix your Paris plaster with wai'-r. 

together at the time of using. If plaster of Paris to a projKir consistency, and pour it on the pbtc; 

be added to gum-water, it makes a cement um^'uI \. then lifting up the trough, let it fall flat u|ioutlie 

to ladies in filligree works. table again, to dri\e tlic bubbles of air fnwn the 

Gum-ammoniao added to the solution of gum- i plate through the surface of the plaster; after voo 

UThhiQ in proof spirits very muoh impiQve» \]UeVavft.N«i rev^sLted this about 13 timea, let it sUiiJ ao 
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Aflenrardt tftkc the plate out of the trough, 
' plaster, now hanlenod, from the plate, and 

II have a rerr neat impression uii the plas- 
to put in a frame, and by far preferable to 
t prints. 

To drgtrou crick^s. 
Scotch snuff upon the holes where tlicv 
ut. 

To prevent the creakinj^ of a door. 
a bit of soa^i on the hin^s. 
•i Btmhle baroiAeter. 
i a common phial, and cut off the rim and 
the neck. 'I his may be dom^ by a piece of 
9rd, twisted round it, and pulled to and fro 
, in a sawing position, by two persons; one 
m holds the phial firmly in his left hand. ! 

in a few minutes hv t'lie friction of the j 
and then dipi>cd sudtfe nly into cold water, I 
Lie will be decapitated mon; ('asily than by , 
fr means. I^t tht; phial be now nearly I 
ith common ptmip-water, antl, applying the 
o its moutli, turn it ipiivkly upside down: | 
oving th<! finger it will be found that only a 
\]^% will escajN!. Without cork, or stopper 
Lmd, the water will be retained witliin the 
by the pressure of the external air: the 
of air without the phial being greater than 
the small <|uantity of water within it. Now l 
t of ta])e be tird round tlie middle of the ' 
o wliicli the two ends of :i string may be at- 

so as to form a loop to liang on a nail: let 
us sus|i^ndrd, in a pi^qicndiculur manner, | 
c mouth downwards; and tliis is tlie baro- 
-Wheu tlie wi>atber is clear, and inclinctl 
, the water will tie levi-l witli the section of 
k, or rather eb'vated above it, and fonning 
ive surface. When disposed to be wet, a i 

III ap{H>ar at the mouth, whicli will enlarge 
ills, and then another dmp, while the hu- 
of the atmosphen* eoniiimcs. 
To rtntozT (rrca^t- sp'ttit from paper. 
le fiiifly sonic pipe cbiy; ihi; (quantity will 
It det<-rmirird on making tlie i-xiK-rinKMit; 
1-iy the sill rt or lf:if, and cuvrr tin spot in ' 



quarter of a noand to roll them in;] ^ lb. of but- 
ter, 4 eggs, 4 spoonsful of cream, and 8 of rose 
water. J3eat them well together, ami mix them 
with the flour into a pastu; roll them into thio 
cakes and bake them in a quick oven. 

3. JMiicaroowt. 

Blanch 4 oz. nf almonds, and pound them with 
4 spoonsful of orange flower water; beat the whites 
of 4 eggs to a froth, mix it with a i>ound of sugar, 
sift the almonds into a paste, and lay it in different 
cakes on paper to bake. 

4. ^irto/Aer.-t-Take I lb. of almonds, blanch them 
and throw them into cold water, then nib ibrm dry 
with a cloth, and (loundthem in a moi-tar; moisten 
them witli ontnge (lower or rose water, lest they 
turn to oil; then take 1 lb. of fine loaf sugar, whisk 
the whites of 4 eggs; beat all well together, and 
sliapc them round with a spoon, on paper previ- 
ously buttered and sugared, to prevent their burn- 
ing; bake tlieiu in a gentlt* oven on tin plates. 
5. .Sat'ojf bitndt. 

Take of sugar the weight of V2 eggs, of (lour the 
weight of 7 eggs; beat the yellowR and whites of 13 
eggs separate; grate in the rind of 1 lemon; af^er 
being in the oven a few minutes, grate on Sfjinu su- 
gw. You may adfl \>eavh water or lemon juice. 

r>. Jumhlci, 

Take 1 \ lbs. of Hour, 1 lb. of sugar, j lb. of 
butter, 4 yolks and 'i whites of eggs, with a wine- 
glass of rose water, roll them thick with fine pow- 
dered sugar, and bake on tins. 

7. Jllinond cmke. 

Take 1 lb. of almonds blanched and beaten, ten 
eggs well beaten, 1 lb. of sugar, and j lb» of 
flour. 

8. French rolls. 

Take a spoonful of lard or butter, 3 pints of 
flour, a cup of yeast, and as much milk as will 
work it up to tliu stiffness of bread; just before 
you take tlicm fif>m the ov(>ii, take a clean towel 
and \Ki\iC tlieiii over witli milk. 

9. mijlct. 



To a (juarl of milk add j » jcgs, 1 \ lbs. of flour, 
ipot ill ' A lb. of butler; beat them vtell togftber; \iheii 
mit-r with thecluy. ('<>\or the whole with | baked, sill sugar and vinnunion on tlieiii. If you 
of p:iiM-r, and apply, for a few seconds, a 



inniing box, or any sub<ilitiite adopted by 
Hses. On usin;; Im'tian rubl>er, to remove 
t taken up by th'' grea.^e, the p:i\ier nill be 
eitored to its original whilenesi and opa- ' 

th'Orh and anti-rhcumntic. t*rnbrocation, 
k'lhitili*, three parts; lamlanuiii, one part. 
)d nib the part in pain thei*ewitli t*ivquMit- 

the tooth which achi-s is hollow, drop 
flhis on a bit of vriitdo, and put it into tlie 
f the pain doet not abate within an hour. 
It the cotton, and put anolher piece in, 
ig it e\ery hour four ur Hve liineh, till ibe 
M»es. 

Sfdi-ntl face-ach, or sore tliro:»t, moisten a . 
t' rianiM.l Mith it and ]>ut it to the part af- 

nib any pait :iHlirti*d uitli rlieuinatism 
id morning, ami in tin: luidiile of the day. 



-KUIIIT omrjNAL HKCKII'TS IN 
CCMJKKKY AND IVVSIKY, 6:c. 



1. Sftrtietburif cukt\ 
I lb. of Mi"ar, some ponndeil cinnamon, 
iitmeg grated, into j lbs. of lluur. Add a lit- 
watirrlo 3 eggs well beaten, inixtlieni Mith 
r, then pour in ns ranch butter melted as 
ike it a good thickness to roll out. 
tvlher. — ^I'akcSIba. of Hour, 1 lb. of sug-«r 
jtoootM; mix them tognhrr; (take oui a 



make the watilet* before it i» lime ti) bake tUeiu, 
add a sj>oonfuI of yrast. 

1 U. J*ou n dmke frin/ri •rbread. 
Take C eggs, 1 lb. of sug:ir, 1 pint of molasses, 
a full It-a-ctip of ginger, a tea-spu'ioful of pi-arlath 
dissolved, a little inaee, iiUlineg, 1 lb. of tVesh but- 
ter creamed; after thr^e ingre(lieiii'> are uell 
mixed, be:il ia "Z lbs. of tlour. Fruit is an iiu- 
pro\emeiit. 

11. GihCfCraik'r. 

Take 3lb^ of tlunr, I i\^. of sugar, 1 lb. of but- 
ter rubbed in very fine, f oz. ot [I'n^i r, a little 
nutmeg, a pint of iiiulasses, u ^ill ot cream; maL<: 
tbiiii warm together, ami b:iki' tin in in a black 
oven. 

I'i. (iin:fti hrriid. 
Take I Ubi. ol" tli.ur, j lb ol sii^itr, K lb. of butter, 
well nibbeil Ingi til' r; 1 •'/.. «•! ;;ni:: r. a few cur:i- 
way iiiMMJs, 'J i allspice, 1 J cloxi-, a little cinnamon, 
1 \»inl uf lUiilasHcs. Kip ad ui il. 
'i I.i. Sh'fJi i:.-.'iif .'•/'111/. 

j Take I lb. sugar, 4 lb. iiiitti r, Ct e^gi, a little 
j cream and \«e:irl.i<<li, I4 Pi. ll Mir, I'ulleii hard. To 
be baked o\i tin vbri.t^, luai-ked I'l-ady to iUt. 

I Take 4 culver' |i-i-t wdl li lili d, ^ lb. of sugar, 1 
pint of Mine, '• Irni>in«, the »tiiti-/ul 4 e^-^^, ami 
1 sill lis; boll ull tn^elher abnut five iiiiiiiitr>, then 
' |H)ur lhruu;;h u llannel bag to strain. 
I J. ,ippir p.'tdttiuj^. 
Take half the whiles ami all the ) niks c f 10 egKi, 
bc*l \Ucnk >ivrvN V\^\\, u^^^X "a v^wv \A ^v^*^* ^"^"^ 
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they are stewed and put through a sifter, stir in a 
J lb. of butler, the grated peel of S large lemons, 
and juice of one, suf^ar to taste. Maoe and nut- 
me*' arc very good substitutes for lemon juice, 
if). Bahed apple pnddinpr. 

Pare and i[uartt;r 4 large apples, boil them ten- 
der with the rind of a lemon in so little water that 
when done no water may remain, beat them quite 
fine in a nioitar, add the cnmib of a small roll, ^ 
ib. of butter melted, tlie yolks of 5 and whites of 
3 eggs, juice of ^ a lemon, sugar to your taste; 
beat all welt together, and bake it in a paste. 
17. JLemon blancmange. 

Pour n pint of hot water upon 1 oz. of isinglass, 
when it is dissolved add the juice of 3 lemons, the 
peel of one grated, six yolks of eggs beaten, half a 

Eint of Lisbon wine, sweeten it to your taste, let it 
oil, then stniin it, and put it in your moulds. 

1 8. Mm Jhffman'a blaiicmanqe. 
Take 2 oz. of isinglass, 1 quart ot' new milk, 
strain it and sweeten to your taste, add rose or 
peach water, let it he only milk warm when you 
put it in the moidds; if you wish it particularly 
nice, blanch } lb. almonds, beat them very fine iu 
a mortar and stir in before you boil or strain. 
19. Orange pudding. 
Take 1 lb. of butter creamed, 1 lb. of sugar, 10 
eggs, the juice of 2 oranges; boil the peel, then 
pound it nne, and mix it with the juice; adtl the 
juice of one lemon, a wine glass ot brandy, wine, 
and rose water. 

20. Ilomminy pudding. 

Take the homminy and pick the beans from it, 
warm it and mash through a sifter until you get a 
pint, add ^ lb. of butter, meltod, stir a tea-cup of 
cream into it, and let it cool; then add half the 
whites of six eggs; su^r, nutmeg, mace, and wine, 
to your taste. Bake it. 

21 . Cocoa nut pudding. 

To I large cocoa nut grated add th^ whites of 
8 eggs, a i Ib. of su;;ar, \ lb. of butter, 2 spoonfuls 
of rose M'utcr. ]lak<* it in a paste. 
C'J. Hive pudding. 

Take J 11). of rice, lied in a cloth, boiled well, 
and then put throir^h a sii'vc; add a quart of milk, 
and keep stirring until it thickens; then add G 
ounces of liuller slirro<l into tin' rici», 12 yolkit and 
6 whites of egj;s well beaten; mace, nuluie};, wine, 
and sugar, to yonrtasle. This ([imutify will make 
2 larg'." ]imldinj;s. If you choose you may add 
currants or any oilier fr«iit. 

23. Jlnnlher. — Hoi I the rice veiy soft, diy from 
water, stir in a lilllc butler, a pint of milk, and 3 
eggs well btalen, sweeten to your taste, ]>our it in 
your dish, sprinkle flour on the top, put little bits 
of butter here 'M\(\ there on the top. ^)ake slowlv. 

2\.Aunthci\ highJii approx^'d. — 'I'ake 2 spoonstnl 
of raw rice, I (inarl ot new milk, a bit of butler 
the size of an eu's;, a little cinnamon; sweeten to 
your taste, put ll»e pan in a slack oveu alter the 
bread is taken o»i1; eat when coM. 

25. .inof/tcv. — l*ut in a deep pan .^ lb. of rice v ash- 
e<l and picked, 2 ounces of butler, 4 ounces of 
sugar, a lew ull^pice pounded, and 2 quui'ts of milk. 
Bake in a «>low oven. 

2G. ..Inothr.r. — Sweeten rice in milk, strain it off, 
and havin;4j pared and cored apples, put the rice 
around them, tying each in a cloth with a bit of 
lemon peel, a clove, or cinnamon. Boil them 
well. 

27. (iround rice or sago pudding. 

Boil a lar^e spoonful of it heaped, in a pint of 
new milk, with lemon peel and cinnamon; when 
cold, add suj^ar, nutme<;, and 2 eggs, well beaten. 
28. Sweet potato pudding. 

Take 5 eggs, A a lb. of butter, a ^ of a lb. of 
augir, add si muon sweet potato as wiW thicVcuiV, 



the juiee and grated peel of one lemon, beat it soy 
light. 

89. Potato tudding. 

Take half a poand of boiled potatoet, beat wdl ii 
a mortar with half a pound each of sonr and 
butter, the yolks of 10 eggs, the whites ot 4, veil 
beaten, 2 Naples biscuit |;rated, and half a pint of 
cream; mix them well with the other ingredints, 
and pour it on a thin paste. Bake for half an hov. 

30. Another. — ^Take 8 otincea of boiled potston, 
2 ounces of butter, 2 eg^s, a qaarter of a pint of 
cream, 1 spoonful of white wine, a little salt, the 
juice and rind of a lemon, beat the whole toi 
froth, sugar to taste, — a paste or not as you like. If 
you want it richer, put more batter, kweetmeats, 
and almonds, with another egg. 

31. Citron pudding. 
Take ^ lb. of sugar, ^ lb. of butter crnmed, 

the yolks of 9 eggs, a wme glass of brandy, \ Ik 
of citron chopped very fine. 

32. Cream pfiiddmg. 
To 3 eggs beaten very light, stir in a pint and i 

half of flour, salt to your taste, mix a little milk, 
then put in 6 ounces of sugar; just before yoo yn 
it in the oven add a pint of thick cream. Bdbe 
for j of an hour. 

33. Ciutard pudding. 
Take a pint of milk, 3 spoonsful of floor, 6 eQji^ 
and salt to your taste. Sugar. 

34. Wedding cake. 
Take 3 lbs. flour, 3 lbs. butter, 3 lbs. sq^, fi 
doz. eggs, 3 lbs. raisins, lbs. currants, 1 lb. citroo, 
1 oz. mace, 1 oz. cinnamon, t oz. nutmegs, |ox. 
doves, J pint brandy. Beat the butter with year 
hand to cream, then beat the sugar into the batlfl', 
aild the froth of the yolks of the eggs after beiog 
well beaten, then the froth of the whiles; nix 
fruit, spice, an4 flour toother; then add tlirm ia 
with beating. Five or sue hours baking will sb« 
swer for a large loaf. 

35. Ejection cake. 
Take 5 lbs. flour, 2 lbs. sugar, ji lbs. butter, 5 
■ <^?g^> yeast, 1 pint oi milk, and spice as you pl"ase. 
30. Indian fmdding. 
Boil one spoonful of tine Indian flour well, iheo 
' add 1 pint nf milk, and let it all boil; when cuol, 
beat in 2 e^gs. Sweeten and sea5ton. 
37. Baked IniUan pudding. 
Take 8 ounces of mush, o ounces of butter, 6 
; ounces of sugar, the yolks of 6 eggs, and the vlu'.e 
: of 1; mix the butter in the inu&h when hot, beat 
' the *i^%^ and sugar together; add to the luusb, vkii 
cool, nutmeg, mace, and wine to your ta»le; bake. 
38. .nipple custard. 
Take apples, pared, cored, and slightly stc»ed, 
! snflicienl to cover the dish, 6 eggs, 1 quart of niilki 
spice to your taste. Bake it one-thin! of an hour. 
30. Black cake. 
Take Ij los. of ilour, 1} lbs. of brown sugar, 1 
lb. of butter, 1^ lbs. of nii&ins, 1^ lbs. of cunantf, 
i .V lb. of lard, 4 eggs, 1 pint of milk, 1 nutniif, 
^ and mace, 1 tea-spoonful of pearl-ash. Wine aiiJ 
brandy. 
! 'iO. Tomatas cateup. 

Cut up the tomatas, and between ever}- layer 

sprinkle a layer of sail, let them stand a few hours 

before you boil tin'm, which do vor)- well, tlico 

strain I hem through a cullender on some horse 

I r.ulisb, onions or garlick, mustard seed, bcsitcD 

I ghiger, pepper and mace; cover it close, let it 

'^ bland a day or two, then bottle and seal it far 

i use. 

I 41. Puf paste. 

I Take l^Ib. of flour, and I lb. of butter; divide 
> the butter into 4 equal parts; mix ^th part of the 
.i butter with jths of the flour; and work the remaio- 
^^ev ol \kt ^Q^x and belter in. 
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4S. Spengtcake. 
14 CjRS* ^ith their weight in fagar, and 
r wei^t in flour, the jnice and peel of a le- 
(1 one nutmeg; beat the yolks and whites 
ly until stiff, add the sugar to the yolks, 

1 the whites. One minute before the oven 
, dredge in the flour. Bake in a quick 
i an hour. 

43. Lemon cake, 

12 ew^t 1) lb. sugar, i lb. flour; grate 
ide oftwe lemons, with tJie inside of one; 

glass of wine, with 3 teas^KMnsful of Uic 
of lemon. 

44. Sugar cake. 

1 lb. flour, j lb. sugar, ^ lb. butter, 5 
VI ix and drop them on tin, and put sugar 
n them, just as you put thum into the oven, 
tliem. 

45. Cvp cake. 

3 eups of sugar, 1 cup of butter, 2 tea- 
il of fK;arlash, 3 eggs, 5 cups of flour; all 
3gclher with as much spice as you please. 
40. Cider cake. 

2 lbs. flour, 1 lb. sugar, A lb. butter, 1 pint 
oves and cinnumon, Willi or without fruit, 
ansful of iK'flrlasli. 

47. H7up9. 
2 cups of cream, 1 of white wine, grate 
:in ul a lemon, swueten to your taste, the 
f 3 c^s; then whip i^witli a whisk, take 
rotli, MS it rises i»our tlie f^tli into your 

ISKS. 

48. To make veruBon pasty. 
luit bone your venison and season it with 

IM-pper, 1 nutmeg, mixed with salt; then 
b«. of beef suet; put it in tlie pan: k will 
oui-s baking. 

49. To dreasa turtle. 
a turtle of 8 lbs. cut ofl' its head, cut it 
iild the fins and cali\>cc or under shell, skin 
rn take out the guts, cut them open and 
liem well; take great care not to brt'ak tlie 
hfii take fur tlie soup the guts and the 
li a knuckli^ of veal, some sweet herbs, 
ind caveniie iiep{>er. Season the rest of 
t witli the sainu seanonin^, which put in 
a^h ur upper shell, »ikI calipee, with 
-ce mrat balls, ;iTid bake it. When it is 
■ke the yolk« of three (.-gg<<, to a turtle of 
iiinilt, beat tlirm well, pour in a little 
ke s<jme of the soup, ami brew it togellicr 
I, throw in a lump of builer rolled in 
d put it into the calipash and c:ili|)ee. 
i. T't make •wafflea the Dutch •ufuu. 
a quart of new milk, a penny loaf grated 
;, lii trf^ beaten with ^ lb. of swrci but- 
cfl, a Ifw cloves beaten, a little salt, fine 
Migh to make a batter like a pancake, and 
tul of yeast. Mix them together, and put 
an rarthen pot covered, before the fire, to 

an h')ur: having your wafer inm ready 
ml butterrd on both &ides, put in the batter 

«ht n done si.Tve them not, with sugar 
irrr llu'in and ciniiuiiifin. 
.i ^ood i^rai'U^ to be k'-ptfor any uh\ 
I oz. ut buttiT in th<* friiiig pan, hut tike 
It) it at such a distance- fruui the fire, that 
itn-w ill the flour to the butter, it may 
Jl not blacken; ]tut to it '2 lbs. coarse lean 
juart water, ^ pin; wine red or white, 3 
s, 'J escliidut^, Mime wliole pi:p|K.T, cloves 
e, 3 or 4 mushrooms or as many picLitrfl 

let it stew gently 1 hour, then strain it; 
u-vp some lime, and is proper for any sa- 
sh. 

L Pedgral eahe, or bachehr^t loaf. 
4Blcful of flour put a pieoe of butter not 



larmier than a walnut, 8 eggs, 1 ipoonfal jetili mis 
it either with milk or water, as you please, make 
it into a very ttifl* batter, so stiff ^ou can scarce 
stir it with a spoon. Put it to rise in the same 
dish you wish to bake it in. It will take aevend* 
hours to rise. 

53. Mbany cake. 

Take 1} lbs. of flour, 1 lb. of sugar, ^ lb. of 
butter, a table-spoonful of lard, 2 table-s|K>onsful 
of rose water, a little cinnamon, 1 egg, atea-s|)Oon- 
ful of pot-ash di&solved in a tea-cup of cream. 
Cut them out and bake them on tins. 

54. Black cake that vill keep fur a year. 

Take 1 lb. of sugar, the same of butter and flour, 
10 eggs; beat them well together, and when light 
add two wine glasses of brandy, nutmeg, mace, 
and cloves, 2 lbs. of n&isins, and the same tiuantitv' 
of currants. It will take some hours to balLe. A 
goo<l deal of spice is necessary. 

55. 7*0 dre$8 calf^a head in tmitation of turtle. 

Take the calf^s head when well soaked and 
washed, oi>en it and boil it with the entrails until 
it is quite dune; take part of the* liver out when 
about half done for forced meat bulls. When it ia 
all done strain the liquor, then cutoff small pieces 
of the head in imitation of tiiitle; the small indif- 
fi'rent i*emainder chop up with the entrails; put in 
spice to your taste, a liule savoun* herbs rubbed 
very fine, and a few little onions; some \ery small 
dumplings; season the fi)i*ce meat balls with spico 
and herbs to your taste, put a little parsley in them, 
and fry them in lani, and put tliem in your soup 
when you send it to table. 

50. Mock turtle. 

I'akc a fine calf *s head, cut the meat clean from 
the bones, then boil the bones in a quart of water 
until the liquor is reduced to a pint, then season 
it with cayenne, nutmeg, and mace; iKiur into the 
gravy a pint of Madeira wine, a little parsley, 
thyme. 

57. Beef alamode. 

Choose a thick piece of flank of beef; cut some 
fat bacon in long slices, let each slice be near an 
inch tliick, dip them in vinegar; then lake K(.*a- 
soning of sidt and pcpiM'r and cloves mixed with 
parsley, thyme, aixl maijorain: make hoieii in the 
meat to put in the lanling; when you ha\e put it 
in nib it over with the »<.':mnning niul bind it up 
with tape and si't it in a pot over the fii-e; three or 
four onions must be fried brouii and put to the 
beef, w illi two or thive can'ots and a hrail of celer^'. 
Add a small tpiantity of wstlcr, anti let it siiiinier 
10 or 12 hour!!, or until it is extrenirly tender, 
turning the meat twice; put the gr.i\y into a pan, 
re in ■ JVC from it the fat; keep the beef covered; 
tlit:n put them to;;ether, add a glass of w ine, re- 
move the tape and si*nd it to table. 
5S. Oyster pie. 

Take lUU oysters and clean them well from the 
shell, then put them in a kettle with their own 
liquor to piunip them, then pot fh»-ni in a fli.\h, 
and seas4>n them with 1*2 cloves and J hiadi-n of 
mace pounded fine, pfpper to your t.iste; then 
lay cnist i-ound the etige of your dish, takr the 
yolk^ of 4 eg^H boiled li:trd, w jtii a h:nidhil iif 
grated bre:id, bprinkh: tlii« over the tup uidi n i,>wr 
pieces of butter; fill (he dish nearly full; cover the 
pie over wiili a iiuft'paste. 



On t/w hoTiinir and Mtroppintf '«/* a razor. 

Ix't the hi me he seldmn, ami but bp;irin:;Iy n*- 

! sortinl to: anil never, unless by tnquent anil re- 

'. peated stropping, the edge of tlie razor is entirely 

I destroyed: use iIm best pale oil, and be careful to 
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tiously 10 lli<^ o|icrmion of shiivin;]:, it wIH he found "> prar, mustrtrdf cayenne, and salL Stir ihem fiir • 

ol" wrvict', |i!iilit'il!0'K totliDsc who Iiuvo a stitm:; loncj liint*, till i hoy are thoroughly mixed and 

iK-ard, ri;id :i li'iuli-r >kiii, to u:i«ih iht: i'lwa well ■ ipiire smonth. The !on;xer they arc nirxvd tbe 

Mith -■»■«;» ;iu«I w:»!«'i': f»!iil ihr iiwu-c liini- i« s-pi'iil ' hetiiT. Wlirii tliis dresvinnr ia sufiicientlT miseJ, 

in I ithi-riii;^. ainl in:)i."ii'iiii:^ lli«" hi*:u'il, the ensier I erivei* it, and Si-l il siwny. INvc minutes hLforelbe 

■\vill ill- iH-iiri'-s of -h:i\iiiji hi"«-i>nu'. l)i|> llie nzor ! Sid:iil is to he »';itt*ii ji-i'ir thi^ di*o<*iii^ omt vk 

ill U ti wiiU'i, lii'f.jiv :iii;ilyiii.i: il tn lli-.* I.a'i'; Ubi! iImi I chic-keu ami i-elery, luid n)i\-:ill u'l-ll t- ■j:t;llKT. It' 

hl:iil«' uiMilv n.it, :d»!<>s litkiii;' c.ivr to give it u the dii'Msinj; is inil on lonjc hefoi-e il is wjiTili:*"., Kk- 
fultinj:, in->^i'id of :i M-r.ipiii^ direction. Sli"0|i 



tin' i-.iy.i)r iniiuidialily sdur usinj; it, for the pur- 
p.^-' dl rli\i-Mi;ill\ Ti'iu ivinj; :niy nioistiirr that may ! 
ri'inaiii tipon ihi* «'i'i;«'; and he careful not to i:in- j 
|doy :i eiiuiinoii stiiip, Its the ctnujuisilion w iih 
wjili-h llii'V aix* c«>vered \i iiivarlaldy of a very in- 



salad will in* tou;;h ami hard. Tliis ^aiiil w^^n 
cxcidlcnt made of rrdd tnrkey instead nl chiuk'^. 
/A>?i« to hnov vhf'thrr a h^t-rMe ha» a vtmttvnyk 
s^ooil rttr. or a vrrak" eve and UkeJu to i^'i band. 
I'eoplc ill ];;eiicral lin-n a horM.**i< heiid to abrigu 
li};ht lo examine his ryr:^. You can kijov \aj 



fi-i-iiir ciiidity, !ind iiijuriotis to a razor. The strop '' liitle, hy this nirtlioil, what s<»rt of iin c%e the 
.sJiouM always lie of the hi.">t luanutlicltire, and .: hvtrse has, iinlc-s it !)e a ver\- iU'feclive one. Y-tc 
\\\i"u ihf «<imp'isilii>i» i.s worn oil', it will he found | must ex:iTnine the eye fir*t, when the horse staaJi 
]iarlicul:ir!y UM't'id to riih it o\<'r, lit;hlly, willi a J M-itli his In-ad to ihc iii:in:4^i.T. I^ook ctfcfullTit 
iiltle el-'an t;Jl')w, an'l lln-n put up'iii it the top ! Ilu* ptipil of the t-ye in :i Imrst,*; it is of an obiwr 
part oi till- sntift' of a candle, which, hi-in^ a fine form: carry the >i/.e nf thr pupil in your niaiC 
powder, villi :ii)inii'ably supply the place uf the be<»t then lurii th'* hoise ahont, hrin|{ him to a br:^ 
cuiitpoiition eier UM-d for the purpobe. Another | ll;;ht, and if, in the hri'.;ht Ii;;lit, iIk- |vipil of ihf 

excellent nitide of renovating; a ra'/.or-slrup, is hy , c\e eontraeH, I :ippi-:u-s nitiuh sniallt-r tiiiD it 

nibhiu;; it well \»iih fiewter, and iuipre^iialing tiic : was in (In: darker li^ht, then you may be sqk the 

leatlu-T witli tlie finest nietallif iiarliolui. . hor.>e has a stninj;,*|;ornl eyv; hut, providtsl the 

I'linifthin p:iiUlni:^. ' pupil rL-niaiiin nearly of ihir viiiie size as it apiicwrt! 

Take half a pound of stewed pumijkin, tluve in thr. ditrkcr li;;hi, the h<u'.4e has :» weak pt^; 
CMS, a quarter of a pnuinl of iVefh huiter, or a theivfoi-e have iiothin;:; to do uith him. There jre 
pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of jioudered i comraetiii}; and dilating niiiNcIes in the eve, whi<^ 
white sui^ir, half a ^laHH of wine and brandy mixed, ! Mill plainly show vcmi in what state the eye ii, 
half a gl.iss of rosr-walrr, a ti'a-spoontnl uf mixed > whether il bu a ttron:; or a weak one. 
spire, iiuliin'j*, maec and cinnamon. Slew some ! Ifnv i'j catch -ivood'^fi^eCftLt. 

pum|ikin withal little watrr as ]u>ssible. Dndu j Wnod-pi^i-ons are M*rv easily caught in lani 
it in a mlb-uiler, and pn-ss it till ilrv. \\ hen ciUd, ' weather, parlirularly Mheii snuw is on the ;;TOUn<^- 
wi'i;^h half a pound, and piss it tfirouj^di a sieve, 'j Yon have hut to sweep the snow on one fciile, (dt 
I'lvpan; the spiec. Stir Ifijjithcr the sMjiir, aii'I ahoul a <lo/.en yar«U lonjj, and ahont tiir<-e l"r«-l 
hnlter or cream, till Iht-y are i»erfecllv li^lil. AtM | broad. Iviy about twent\ small eel-hooks, fa^'.-ri- 
lo ihi-in, {;raduaUy, the «piee and iii{Uor. Ileal ;, ed by a pej;: itilo the ground, with H sin;ill lieaii ua 
thri-e rgjis \er>' light, and stir lintinintv* the butler ' each: he sure ymi put the p.)iiit of the liook c-uh, 
and su;j'u* .'illernately with the pumpkin. Cover a ihrough the top of the be:ni, au'l the hju'b «:i!iiJi-;{ 
^' ):ip-jd,ile wiih putV-pasle, and put in the mixture. • qiiiie (»ut. on ihe si-le; o'lterwi-'e, il the ln';«k Ix 
Itak'- il ill a iiinderale (<ven about hrdf an h'.nir. . i,)t:dly burii d in ihe bean, when tlie b;nl ^tni^r^l'.-i. 
(ii.;t - •.ii;^ i:* iiv. r i:. ulien eo-jl. i hi* will pull the lemk oni nf his ihrnat. 

Iii^t. iiijt.l' liie ii.iM.r, v.)u in:iy b><il a idnt ol'inilk I 1 think, a>i u-t.id a way a^ ioiv, is t-» pMtirb :va 

(»:■ iriMiu, :iuil v.b ncilil, stir inlo il in luin the or lliri-e Imles in b >r«>e-bi :in'>, with an ir.iri !• "i'.- 

•-^ii,^:U', ' . :^. a:iil pu:iip\ln. kin, mU'I tin n bull lb- in in S'imc eninin ii ;:iu: 

^Ji'urf';; .•■#:. .''.(/».'..■, o/" A'/- v. i-.i.my will ii.- ^ i tit link lh:il llii.-y canieA tiV i.:-: 

III. •. I- si 111 i!i i! !■:' t'sriiii '-re Ij.irk'.. i-^ I » iIJn- ..i.b».j-« uill p.itii on tbe adjaci-Tit iree^; v»i;.i". 
^ l\eii:.li .,:. ■.ii!i: i.t i.Ji.'NUiiil ill .1 pi'it 'li' s a- lii'.-:ii, and M-'i will s.-f ilnoi I'lia-de down. 
I. I'. :i ■■! il I'l Hii- i.ij ii-eii ii:«- ■•'•'>b il I. 'Mr {•{' Tne //•!..■/'/ ttif'h \i'ilit-f'j\i\'. 

I. Ill- -. :i il I . If \i.w liavi' a l;u,;e pmid, or l.jke, trt((Uca!.-il liy 

.Ji/'it-. ' .< ' ..' /■ ■ .''.••.:■■■, '■'. -i.-v ■ *;./ / ./•■I ;;.'/-; ulM-fiul; in tl».- >b:illiiw \i;itir, abmu «jiie l.'A 

, ■■ ' . d- i^i, \\bi.ii- \'iu i'i)ieiie lliiiu fr^-d. lay u fvw :..> 

'I'.i\- ; .iii:t it \. i.r , « i;.;h'i. (ciin. : iIi- • I'r.e b',:-ii.ip^, \iilli a f-'W bi'MH'. mi the bvid ;e ul' ^h-; 
■ 111- ■•■lilt- ••! t- .iiijili-ir lii'M. in 111' ><,iiri(^:l »i:iv', . ;:*ap, under the ua't r. 'I'lii> is :i •.-.ki' im-'Jio:! iU 

then :iil>i • iitii ■ 111 ml 11 iiirjn ii'.iii •, i.n- ■•■.iiu'j , eatcbin!; them. Where ibe \»atii' i, u-j ,.t:i iw.ii ;i 

lit' spirit ■ 1 d M.ii:! '■ ill. ■■il et mi^inuut hill a.i , deep, pill a s;ii'k in, about O'k t<<(ii. alii-ve tli-.: v.i« 
I'uiu-e. and «". • !..■- • ii i|e |. t.nirul nt li>,iiiii l.ui- ler; cut a slil ai tin- top of the >iiik; lie a ^r^i^ 
<i:i:iiiin. Il in'i ■ ii> \^'-\\ iii'iieil i.i Xiiili tiiv- b-iiul, i picee oi paeklbread ninnd a luick-ljiit. or I) j 
t :• t'l'il a n'lii .-r ■■: .e.i li-nr, »>(.!> line- il i,ii>eii; largir sl.me: let lln- stiing, alt'.-i- Irivirj^ lii.i! i". 
^vliivii iiiU'.l ill l.j !!• niiiis'.ib «i.i\. V.Hi will b..- ! round th'.' stone, bo aboui a f.iol l»iiger; lu thr 
;i>i iiii-ni.d :i'i. il » i H.i' ii\ wlieii \ ou lr\ il. , other end fasten a small eel-ho-ik, baiUil uiili i 

C.'iu I.: n fiiii'i. ])iece of bulli)ck\s Ii;.;!!!-*, *lnep*s pauiuh.ura 

Ta'v- tv I hi.;'- i"id fortl>, eillu-r Imiled or lior>e-bean; llieii, about three or f-uir ineheS tV.>m 
r ':i-le.l, I'l' v.'lk-, lit" iiini- li:iril-bi)il< d •.:'_', lid!" a the biiek-bal, t;islen a ."liik, nearlv as hi;r :i<i.i.ir 
]>iiit lit 1 \ix\ nil, Iriit a pint of \iiie;.;ii', ,i i;ill ot litlle fiii>;i r, and about t.itir iiiclies long, lylnt; lii'^ 
nii\ti| In isl in!, a ^iii.dl I :i-'*puiinlnl ol taM iiii;.- siring, w ilh a single kn-il, exaelly to the cfTitro 1 1 
[>■ \>\v ;•, :» 'iii.ili :. I- piifiiiiil III' :..ill, two lai.,".- l:i.' '.liek; tbi-n place llial pari of the string, \»lia!i 
lica '■ f'l t '111 .11. ill tin.-^, 'it line '.eleiu ( -ut tli.- i, l:.M\»e'n the briek-bai and tbe shori sUck, i'll-"* 
nil..' I'! ill- idv. 1 ir 1..I ill,- Il .111 -, in piecei n.'l ibe n )U'li al iIp- t -p of tbe long >iliek, which i« 
e\r. I liiii ; .,'. il,. Il 111 -.I.I-. <.*.ii ill,' wii.ii- pall .'f -!i:. k ini i lln* boltmn of the ])ond. Tli-' sli.il 
the ri b'lv in; i pi. r - .lii.mt aa inch b'Ug. Mi\ <iirk will pit-veiit the weight of the Iirick-!i.il trin 
the chiekt II a-ii! I > l.-ry wi II iii^ethi.r. Tuver them drawing tlie string ibmugh the notch, .aImI liw 
aii<l set ill. Ill aw,i\. \\ itli tin* b.n-k of a wooden bonk will hang a few inches t'roin the water, ai.>l 
."•poon, ma^b llii- volka nl egg-> till tbev art. a piT- the t>ru-k-bai ii ing fa&l h\ ibe notch in the top ii 
fccily siiiouth paate. Mix iheui with tlicuil, vine- .' the stick. When the water-low 1 takes the baited 
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jMiUs the stick and brick-bat down, and 
bat pulls him ander water and drowns 

bett breed of dogifor ahooting game. 
breed of dog;s which 1 prefer, beyond all 
e thote which are bred between a setter 
inter; but not bred from those setters 
•e no natural i>oint in them; for I liavc no 
lootinr to a dog which does not stop at 
Tcry nrst day he is taken into the field. 
L had a setter, which was bnike by force, 
twenty years; nor ever will have one. 
ro at home only one week; for the next 
you must turn to dog-breaking, and nut 
g. I prefer those between a pointer and 
vhich take after the setter; for, generally 
thcT* have better feet, which is a great 
dog: for certain, they have more hair on 
., which is a great pifHervative to the 
be ke^it clean. I never kept a cocking 
my lite: 1 alwjiys shoot to pointers, even 
rongcst covers, with bells roun<1 their 
know, for certain, you will not fin<l so 
le; but then what you find, you are sure 
L Here is the great btrnefit of shooting 
»: you may shoot ever}' day, in a wood, 
Irive the game a war. But if you turn 
l^oiels into a wooti, which quest, when 
t on the foot of a pheasant, in a very few 
will drive every pheasant out of the 
Newfoundland (log, tutored to keep be- 
in the fields, and not to go above a dozen 
yards from you in a wood, is of wondcr- 
\ in rctncving and bringing wounded 
have had acvend tliat were UHcommonly 

Sport»fnmn''a beef. 
. fine round of beef, four ounces of aalt- 
ec-qu»rters of an ounce of allspice; rub 

the beef, and let it stand twenty-four 
irn rub in as much common salt as will 
«iy it by twelve days, turning it ever)' 

put it into a pan, such as large pies ai-e 

with tliit'e or four pounds of bctrf-suel, 

Icr, stiinc over. Cover it with a thick 

bake it fur six hours. It will keep for 
!is; anti most excellent it is. 
InfuiUAle currfor the tcurvi/. 
vo parts of flower of brimstone, and one 
tram of tartar; mix them well together: 
large tca-»p<M)usful, in milk, every moni- 
irst thing you do, when you get up, be- 

breakfast: milk is only the vehicle to 
, you may take it in any thing else. 
Ten by ami one »utpected of going irUo a 

dncline. 
pint of milk, warm from the cow, made 

sweet with old conserve of roses, and 
•spooniful of the very best mm. Take it 
ling in the morning, 
ber that old |>*'rsons, who wish to try 

first boil the milk, and let it get tolera- 
fiir all milk, wlien it lias one*: got cold, 
ed will |Mii^c. 

rMcaei9Us f^urglefor a tore throat. 
Urge haiulful uf red sage, (not the com- 
en sage,) boil it in one quart of the best 
e vinegar, to near a pint, then sweeten 
th hooey. You may, if you please, add 

wine-glasses of port wine. 
V mtUce a tick horae drink freely. 
e has • very sweet ti»oth, — «hen he be 
td wont drink, mix molasses or coarse 
;v in the watrr: he will then drink freely. 

7 (■ pr^vtni b^ota leaking. 
Dilcd linseed oil, one pint; beeswax, one 
irfandj piub, half an onaee; spirit of 



turpentine, two ounces: melt the three first in an 
earth('U-pot, and then add the tuqientine. Lay it 
on when the leather is dry, and warmed before the 
fire. This ointment nnist be well rubbed in be- 
fore the fire, and when the leather is tolerably dr\% 
Iloio to know tlie age of a dog untU /le be «tr years 

old 
A dog has a vcr}' visible mark in his teeth, as 
woll as a horse, which mark does not disap{>ear 
lotdly until he be very near, or full, six years old. 
Look to the four front teeth, both in the upper r.nd 
lower jaw, but particularly to the teeth in the up- 
|)cr jaw; for, in those four front teeth, the mark 
remains longest: at twelve mouths old, yt>u will 
observe every one of the four front tectii,,both in 
the upper and under jaw, jagged and uneven, 
nearly in the form of a finwer de luce^ but not 

auite so pointed, at the edges of the jags, as a 
owcr dc luce is. As the dog advances In age, 
these marks will wear awuy, gradually decrease, 
and grow smoother and less jagged every year. 
Betwei*n tliree and four years old, these marks will 
be full half woiti down; and when you observe all 
the four front teeth, both in the ui)per and lower 
iaw, (|uite worn smooth and even, and not in the 
least jHgged, then you may conclude that the dog 
is nearly, if not full six years old. AVhen those 
marks are worn quite flat and even, and those teeth 
quite level and even, you can no longer judge the 
age of a dog. Many huntsmen and game keep- 
ers ignoranily look at the side and c}'e teeth of a 
do^; there are many dogs, not two years old, 
which have had tlie canker in tlie mouth, with 
hardly one sound tooth in their heads. 
Eaay method of preterving meat in the cojoUry, 

j/or a few daya^ -without salt andvnthoiit ice. 

Put the mea*t into the water running from a 
spring. It will sink — examine it daily — when it 
begins to rise from tlie bottom it must be used; it 
will be found ])erfectly sound and tender, and may 
be boiled or roasted. Meat ma^' be preserved in 
this manner three or four days in summer time, 
free from taint. The outside will appear somewhat 
whitened, but the flavour is not injured. It would 
be aihisable to have a box or tub, wiili a cover, 
into and out of which the water shall have free 
]>assage, which may be put either inside or outside 
of the S|iriiig-house. 
»f method ofextvartin^ liiejmce of the aitgar ma^ 

ple^ for the making of augar, vithotU injuring 

the tree. 

It has been customaiT to cut a gash in the tree, 
from which the sacehariae liquor flows, or to bore 
a hole, and put in a reed, and, when the liquor 
ceases to flow, plugging up the hole. Both tlieie, 
methods are injuriutis, and tend to destn»Y the trecu'* 
In the latter case, tlie tree rots round the plug lo 
some distance within. The following methoajl 
proi»ose<l in lieu of thes«', and has been 
fully practised in Ki>n:ucky. At the proper 
son for the niuiiing of the liquor, o|M*n the ground, 
and select a tender nH>t, about the size of one or 
two fingiM'S; cut off the end, and raihc the rout 
sufiiciently out of the gnmiiil to turn tlie cut end 
into the receiver. It hiII emit the liquor from the 
wounil as freely as bv either of thr other methods. 
When it ceases to flow, bury the root a^aio, and 
the trt*e will not he hurt. 

V'o reatore tainted beef. 

** I 'I the la%t fall, I prorureil an acquaintance of 
mine in the couiili^ to put up a barrel of fut bed* 
for niv faiiiih'a iisi: during the winter. The bar- 
rel of' beef was sent lo nic agreirablc to contrartt 
but bcf'ire I had used one quaiter part of it, I ob- 
served it tainlt^, and so much so as to smell quite 
offensive. ^*lie beef being \rry fat and fine, I wsi 
loMh 10 throw \l %^a^ V iiaii\c >3Ewe Vo>\ %"•> \v.^ « t^- 
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perimcnt: I procured a half bushel of charcoal, 
and after taking out the beef and throwing away 
Iho ofiensive luckle, 1 re-pnckcd it in the barrel, 
laying ihc pieces of charcoal between the pieces; 
and making a new pickle, and addinj^ a little salt- 
petre, 1 covered the beef, and in about six days 
found it as sweet and good as it was when first put 
up.»» 

To clear houses, barn*, &c. of rata and mice. 

Gather the plant dog's tongue, the cynoglossum 
officinale of Linnoeus, which grows abundantly in 
every field; at the period when the sap is in its full 
vigour, bruise it witli a hammer, or otherwise, and 
lay it in the house, bam, or granar}', infested by 
rats or mice, and those troublesome animals will 
immediately shift their quarters. 

To preserve peach trees. 

The following mode of si.'curing peach trees 
from injury, and promoting their bearing fruit 
plentifully, has been practised with uninteirupted 
kuccess for many years. 

As soon as the blossoms appear in the spring, 
fine ashes are scattered over them and tbe young 
leaves, by means of a tin box, perforated with 
holes, and fixed on the end of a pole. Tlie pro- 
cess is easily performed, and is in the power of 
any one. tt should be done, if ])08sible, in a 
moist day, and when the wind is Rill. 
An effectual preventive againttfties settUng upon, 
or biting animeut. 

Boil 1 oz. of coloquiniida half an hour in 3 pints 
of water, dip a sponge in the liquid, and rub tlie 
animal over the parts liable to be attacked. 
Ready mode of mending cracks in stoves, pipes, 
and iron ovens, as practised in Germany. 

When a crack is discovered in a stove, through 
which tlie fire or smoke penetrates, the aperture 
may be completely closed in a moment with a 
composition consisting of wood ashes and common 
•alt, made up into paste with a little wuter, and 
plastered over the crack. The good eftV-ct is 
equally certain, whether the stove, 8cc. be cold ur 
hot. 

Bruised oats for horsrs. 

An individual who has tried feeding horses on 
whole and on bruised oats, states, that a horse fed 
on bruised oats will look and work as well as 
one fed on double the same (quantity of ouls not 
bruised. 

Preparing quills. 

M. Scholz, of Vienna, has discovereii a new 
process for rendering quills more firm and durable 
than those of liamburg. The following are the 
means employed: — He suspends, in a copper, a 
certain number of quills, and fills it with water, 
■oas ju!»t to touch their nibs. lie then closes the 
copper, so as to render it steam tight; here the 
qtulls experience considerable heat and moisture 
from the steam, by which the fut they contain is 
melted out. After about four hours* treatment in 
tliis manner, they atUiin the proper degree of 
•oftness and transparency. The next day cut the 
nibs, and draw out the pith, then rub them with a 
piece of cloth, and also expose them to a moderate 
heat. The folI«>vving day tliey will liave acquired 
the hardness of hone without being brittle, and 
will be us transparent as glass. 
JVexo mode of preparing paper, for the use of 
draughtsmen, &c. 

Reduce to a powiler, and dissolve quickly in a 
glazed (>nrtlu-n vessel, contiiining cold water, some 
gum iragac^ntli, having been well worked with a 
wooden spatula, to free it from lumps. There 
must he a sufficient quantity of water, to give to 
this diluted gum the consistence of a jelly. Pa- 
per, and some sorts of stuffs, upon which, if this 



composition be smoothly applied, with a pneO 
or a brush, and dried before a gentle fire, « ill re- 
ceive either water or oil colours; in nsir^ vatrr 
colours, they must be mixed* with a solution of ibe 
above gum. This cloth or paper, so prepural, 
will take any colour cxccf^t ink. When it is in- 
tended to retouch any particular part of the driv- 
ing, it should be washed with a sponge, or cUan 
linen, or a pencil, (containing some of the li^n- 
mentioned liquid;) if the imrt is only small, it 
will tlien rise quickly, and api>car as if reput- 
ed. 

A composition to render -wood ftre-prnfif 

Dr Fuchs, member of the Academy of Scieoce 
at Munich, is said to have discovered a ctHopoii- 
tion, by whicli he renders wood incombustible: ik 
composition is made of granulated earth, and m 
alkali. To obtain this composition, the tnveslor 
savs, you must dissolve some moist, gravelly eaitk, 
which has been ]>reviously well washed, and 
cleared from any heterogeneous matter, in s »!■- 
tion of caustic alkali. This mixture has the pre- 
perty of not becoming decomposed by fire or viler. 
When spread upon wood, it forms a' vitreous cost, 
and is proof against the two elements. The build- 
ing committee of the royal theatre, have t«ice 
publicly tried the effic-acy of the com|K)MtioD oa 
two small buildings, of six or eight feet in leogO), 
and of a proportionate height; the one was eo^tred 
with the composition, and the other built in tbe 
usual manner. Tlte fire was put equally in the 
two buildings; the one which was not covered «iili 
the composition, was consumed, whilst the other 
remained perfect, and entire. The cost of this 
process is very insignificant, compared to iu gmt 
utility, bein^ about two francs three centimes per 
100 m^uare teet. 

The royal tlicatre at Munich has undergooe ihii 
process, having about 400,000 square feet; tlK ei- 
pcnsc of which was about 4000 or 5000 franei. 
Luting used in propagating fruit trees, by grcfi- 

itig tllem. 

The best luting whei*cwithal to cover the ne»lv 
grafted scions, is composed of equal quantities c4' 
train oil and rosin, prepared in the following man- 
ner: — First, melt the rosin in an earthen \e»sel, 
then pour in the oil, and mix them well; to be ap- 
plied when cold, with a painter*s brush. The 
composition is used in the noitli-we&t {lart of 
France m ith general succi'ss. It has this advan- 
tage, that it never cracks, nor admits rain or nind 
to the grafts, which is the usiud cause of their LhjI- 
ing. It is more expeditiously put on, than the 
common clay covering, and looks much neaur; 
but whut renders it more useful, is, that the gr^fn 
covered with the composition, tk.4dum fail. Scims 
laid under earth, or steeped in water, for a few 
days, grow better than those taken fresh from the 
l>arent tree. Grafting cherry or iwrar trees should 
not be delayed later than St J*atritk's day. 
A cure fur poisoticd sheep. 

It is a fact well known to farmers, that sheep are 
frequently poisoned by eating common laartl, 
(caliuia lalitolia.) When you suspect this to be 
the case, give the sick animal a strong tea made 
of mountain dittany, (cunila mariana,) moderately 
warm. This simple remedy has been knonii to 
recover slieep in the last stages of the disorder. 

It would be well for farmers whose cattle are ia 
danger of being poisoned, to procure and dry a 
quantity of dittany in the summer, and keep it by 
tnem through the winter, as it is in the latter sea- 
son they arc most likely to be affected. It may 
also be useful iu otliur disortlers incident to cattle 
— so much for the cure — as a preveotion, destroy 
all tlie laurel ou your tarms. 
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APPENDIX, 
nnranonovs nr teb a&t of oabtxvo. 



I the help of thew call, md l£c initnielioni 
fBp«ii}iii| tbem, kkki bciblii to carve well: if, 
he Hme time, Ifaer will, u oeeniion ofTcri, 
■otiee, how ■ good nner prtMieedi, when i 
« or fowl ii before him. 
''c «UI b«gin wilh thaw jmnO, he. Ill 



I U> Mch M fu 







tmhtwi 


"SI^AM 


1 bv the kttvr J, thnuliMie 




Mm ■ him(«liich Mc) 




1 be nrccutry oix»ion>llT 


nU, H H U> SM 


miliU It the under Mt, 




u Ibe Jire 


eticm of a, ft, U.e rt»nk 


lb ii beiv bniktn mud livnt for Ihe conTenieniK 


Mtifgi 






broCn 


ye bent in 


> rMWed joint, of courK. 


M be 1 


ound roun 


il (mflrr il ii tikcn off liie 


, .hi. hJjf » .hCf 


of writinK paper, and to 



■plD uble, ihal a penoo earryin* it niay uku 
al il, without greaiing bit buidi. Aceord- 
r, vbAi he wiriiei to eiu il on llie under tide, 
inc too heaty ■ joinl to be eaiil* luraeil wilh 
h, ibe carrer it to take hold uTUie ibank with 
eft band, and he will Ihui be able id luni <i 



kf of wether nnttan, which it bf far the ben 
nd, nwT be renlilj known wbn Itought, bj 
' X litUe round lump of b(, juK aboie 



hcB > l*T of antton it GrM eul, Ihe perion 
IM- ibould turn the joint towanti him, at il 
Uca, the thank la Oie left handi ihen holili 



mij with hit Ibdt, 
icifaj pvt, in Ihe boUow of Ihethith, quite la 
MBC, M ibc dimtioD a, i. Thoa will be cut 
; IhiQi^ the kernel of bt, aallvd Ibe fape't 
wU«h mamj arc bod oC The moat juiar 

\ttOm^mwia tkithiikput«(b,&MB 



(he line a, b, upwirdt, towardie, bat minjrpnto 
the drier pan, whieh it about (he thank or 
knockleii thit part it bj far the eoirter, bal, u 1 
aaid, tome |irefer it, and call it Ihe Teniaon put, 
though it it le*t like leniton than any other part 
of iht ioint. Th<- fat of Ihit joint lie* chiefij 0> 
the ridRe r, «, and it lobe eul in Ihe direetioDe^ 




YisiiK 1 r^^wnli ■ iboul.ler of multot 
'hich il lametiiDCt uiltcd anil boiled by faneiTiil 
peopli-; bill cnttomarilT aeriLil up niMleil, and 
laid in a diih, wilh ilie back or upper tide upper- 



it lirl 






jmnt Tet7 full of 
prij, much mare to tliau a lee, uiJ, u wch, bj 
many {in-femd, anil lArlieularlf aa haTiii| mny 
Terr ewHl, ilelieitc, and uTOunr putt in it 

flK- tl.>t.k-b.>nc tlmuld be wound rouod.wtt 
■riling lUiKT, at iwiulcd out in Ibc let, tMtOi* 
(lerMn car>ing inay lake hold of il, lo lura ItMto 
wiihi-i. Xnv, when il it Gnt eul, it ahouM ba bl 
thrliullawnartofit, iu ihc din-etiou d, A,Mdlb« 
knife ihiHiU lie piiiacd deep la the bona. Tbi 
graiy llien nnt fail iiilo the dith, and ihe pait ool 
a|>eni wide enough lo take niaujr alicea (rom It 

'IV belt fal, tliat which il full of kenidi wd 
b<'U flaviiiircd, lift on the outer edge, and it lo b« 
cul out in iliin ilicet in Ibe dircetion t,/. If nanjP 
are at table, ami Ihe hollow part, cut in the liM 
a, 6, it all catco, aonic nij rood and delieala 
ilieei luar be eul out on i-aeh aide of the ridp of 
Ihe bladcbone, ia the dircMion c, d. Tbo lio* 
belweea Ihrae two dotlel lioei il IbM lo lb* di- 
rrction of which Ihe edge or fidp of lb* MtdO' 
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On the iiniliT lirlc nf the lAouliItr, ■< reprtBent- 
«d in fiijiire 'i, tlicre bpc two parti, Teiy full trf 

S!ii^*upppr riilr. Oiiu in n <k-i-p cui, in Ihe Jirel- 
tiun e. A, (ccomnaiiicil with fnt, Kii<I the otiicr all 
loin, in * line rrom > to 1:. I'hc paHi Hbnnl Ili« 
■liiiik are cDiirK niid 1I17, » about ilit- knurkli? in 
Ihc l*Bi but Tct Home preftr this dir psrt, na bi-'iBg 
leu nch or lu«eioui, nnd orcoune lua) iipl to cloy. 
A ihouliliT of mutton orer-ro»eleil ii ipoii.il. 

J kg cfpork, 

Wliethn- boilud or ronileii, >■ icnt up to tmble a* 

■ leg of million roaaiMl, nnd cut up in ll»' uniE 

wid'^n' lll»t jmnl, oulj- llinl Ihe tli>»e firm flilli 
about Ihe knuckle i> bjr many reckoned iliv bi-kt, 
vhicii ii nuL tliB cate in a 1<'|; of niattan. 



A iSouWrr 0/ perk 
It nmr cut or aent lo tabic at lueh.bul the ihank- 
\ionr, Hiihtomc iitlle meat annexed, it often aci 
ed up boilcJ, and called a tprii 
eating. 




knuckle of <real ii 

1I Tor Die (A, aineo 

which, if boiled lender, are much 

>D knuckle i> not wonli the ilreaiing. 

u eannol eul ■ hand tome iliee, tiutinlhedi- 
c. .«.- una, 6. The mott delic»te fat liea ibomtlu 

n eood li P"" ^' »"' "f eut i" >he Hne d, c, joo •ill di"* 
' ' ' I two bonea, between which lie* plentf of fine nui- 

The Bcieral lionet nbout Ihe knuckle mn Ik 

r^ «dil, K,.H, 




Id ui'iin^ il, ns iIlc nuliiile •iifliTt in lit : 
from the <^Mvv 1.1 »l,i.-h it it boiled, lli 
thould be turned Iriwar-b the carirr, ai it it liiTi 
Mpreaeuted; and a Ihick tlicc ahotild he lirat ciii 
em, Ihe whole leng;lli nf Ihf joint, beginniiiK nl a 
and onttinK it all Uie way uren and iliruu|{h thi: 
whole nrfiiec, from a to 6. 

1'he aofi fH^ Iliai rctemhlrt marmu', lies on tht 
back, below ihc leliiT il, anil ilie limi tat iato be 
cut in ihin horizonlal slice) al Ihe point r/ bill a; 



encircled wiiL fat; but there 



e tlill to 



Thit itthclolcidofabreail ofTcal «it)i dK 
tweet bre^l tjing on it, ind when carved thBidd 
he lirvt cnldonn nuite throueh in the ItrMliDeoa 
tliL left (/ rr It ahould neit be cut aerott, in ibc 
line a, ei fi-om c to the Ittt a, on the lefl, ijuiw 
Ihmngh divldri Ihe criitlci fmm Ihe rib-lMncsi 
lliii done, la thoK w^o like bt and griitle, the 



Miog, il her* ihowD at a. It 
out, tiiitea ill* dith ia a«rved up 1 



ave much good icry len 
liauLdbedni>n brcan, 'i 



npl* 



^Mletaie 

p«t of Ita 

oT ih*avtM-br«ad,i^Bii(«croaa' 



oft 



in tha line e,d,mii wfiith H ateemti tha 
»d. M»D)r like ibe eye, vhioh 
U •ocket a, by forcing the potU 






ine knife 



n la the I 



wiog ihe I 
Kluom •> 
II ■ mMlt 

Idle of mi 



e oalled a ohine of Tnntton, the 
ivo ^e<k^ bat h tt)e two nccki 
:dI (o laUe together, the; uU Che 



I of ilienckcl, anil calling quite imind, keepiDglbe 
> point of Ihe knife iliming to«>»rt« the middle, u 
HI to Hepatite the mnl from the bone. Thii pieoe 
ii Mldom divided, but if you >i>h to oblige two 
penoni wiih il, it mar be out into two ptrtt. The 
palate ii ■!» reckoned by K>iDe ■ dtlieate moraeli 
,' thii i) fouuJ on the under aide of the roof of Ihe 
mouth; It il a crinkled, white Ihiek ikin, and maj 
,1 be eaiilT leparited from (he bone bf the knife, bj 
: lifting the head np with jour left band. 

There ii alio lomegood meal lobe met *itbon 

the under aide, eotenng the onder jaw, ud •ome 

!. grinl; bl to be pared oB" about the etr, f. 



ree ant bonet beie to be •eparued: 

, bat one may be eut off, at it ' 

Of but thii it a coarae piarL 



There >> t tooth in the upper Jaw, the lut tooth 
behind, which, haiing Krerel eclli, and being full 
.' of jellj, il called the iweel tooth, tti delict — " 



, at (he Deck, in the line/, 

1 LUC iwu luiTii lOgether, th( " ' ^'- ■ 

down the middle la Ihe t*i]. 

of the AcihT parti, on the lidc . * ^ ■ 

a the direction a, b. ' more In the Dame (hkii m •») Liniig ciac. il ti ■ 

■117 fretl length oTtbe tail left double tooth, lie* firm in id lockel, at the further 

up with the tail, many tn fond end, but if the calf wai a young one, may readily 

:adi]y be divided into leienl be Ukeo out with the p^nl of ■ koife. 

(he joint! of Ihe (ail, 

: of one ineh apart. -t ham. 




re-rib of pork ii caned, by 
m Ihe fleihy pari, in the lint 

II afford many good euti in th 

tnucli fal ai people like to eai 01 lui 
KM. Wlien ihi^ Ai-iliypart ii cut away, 
>y be n»ly w|iarated from (he ueit to i 
nc rf. b. c', diajninling il at c. 




Iiam t> cul two waya, acrot* in tile line J^, 1 
l(h (he [loint of (be carving-knife, in Ihe cii 

line in the middle, taking out a imall pin 

a* al <i. and cuttinj; thin tlicei in a circular direi 
tion, Ihni enlarging it by dagreei. Thii laM 




1 GfM cut, it ihoulil be i|i 

one, in (lie flcihy part, in (he din.-c(iM 

t Duny handtome alieea may he aoL 

9 pact, M (he enil of (he jaw bone, 

&• throM iweM-tta4 whieb may b* aot 
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diih Willi live end Q townrAi Jtia, "pWl '\n ila: -ptiTrt. 
of ibr kiiife at c, and ml il (l.iwn ai rtccp ■> jou 
can in iliir ilirqetioii r, b; Ihiii cut, you mny tike 
" 1 D) you. plenle, on ihc riglil or 




&£l 



. Tawiirdi iliv 
For Ihe fat, and ■kci'- 
IX ttt, eut'uS' n tlicc dT (lie rout an Ihr 
' Iclti-r b, Bl tlic buKnm iirii Uie diib. 
gcnuiidly nieii with vliitu mcHt, veal, 
lurkcyi Mid lothtiiu whom you isrre 
Ivr, youaliauld give of the rurmer. 

J briikel «f betf. 




cut iiii 1 


tliiii ill 


Ltiniltl<t.>!UtflC 


tH 1 










cidii II. 


eoudd-. 


, IL ibciUld 1]« 

loEbOKtOoIlM 


JKllLLd 










be |;i<i 


, wilhn 


Uiin >li«. of (kt 


Oil 0U> 








brmme 






gcnerall] 


cd and IbiK Kbit 


part sold lejiaral 





tliDUgliii|)panntl} nf nconi !>.rKniin,Bn.arilonH.T 



JpleeeafaiirLiin/btrf. 




^Vliethcr Ihc whole nrloin, or part oTito^, I 

be nnt to (able, it immalerlal, wiih rttfcrtts | 

earring it. The Sean here repreienti inn dI lb 

ioint only, the wh»Tc being too lai^ farfiniilicl 

in gviierid. Il l> dmrn ■> lUiiUinE up in tkc Jiifa, 

In order to >ba» the inaide or under pH^ Wl 

wJieii tent lo Ubie, it ii alwayi laid dosn, nn 

Jill tile jiart dricribed by the letter c, liei dot 

on Ihc dmh. 'I'lie part e, d, llicn lie* upperaMt 

"'id the line a, b, iiiidcmesth. 

Tlie meal onlhc upper tide of the ribi iiGtiMr, 

id of n I'toHT texture, ilian the fleihy part ucdfr- 

faih, wliich it by foi' the man tender; of eourif, 

line iirulrr one iutt, anil inme annlher. 

To lliUK wlu) like tlw up|ier tiilf, and nUier 

would 1101 bate the lirst eut or oottiile MJPt, dat 

milsiile k1ii:u ahnulil lie tint eut ofT. inilie <lii>n !<) 

tlie bniie, in the dinelion r. d. Pkiitt rf yj^ 

nr bt will be foiind nndLTucath ibe ri!». If 

a {leriioii withui to lian: atlice unilcnii'aili, tbc 

joint UHiM be tnnieil up, by ukine hold (iT the tui 

of ilic riha witli tlis left liaiul, and ni^nj; it, w-tjl 

in llie iwiitinn aa heru tvpcvarnlvd. Oiu! 'ttet 

lOre niay now hi viit in the diriTliun of the 

...,^ II, b, pauing Ibi. kuiri ilowii tu the bom Tb' 

■licca, V hetht r un the up|iur or under tide, ibuiilil 

: Ibiii, btil not too Euacli u 




Ikfuii vn I ni i> helped lo a part of thii joinl. 
hi. aliniil I I "hiuld be iipnnleJ rroin the bnat. 



pnnled I 
ir wliHt 11 liy tumi called the cooit, by paiMngllic 

dir iKiDg Ihui n nioied, a lemon or orangi. ahnuld 
be iiiiuiyLl iiinn Ihi. part, ami then apnnkled 
wUh iit!M,ii\Ai« the ahoulder joiRcd il, and Ihe 



in the line a, bi 

(he li'net h, i, kc. Thongh all 'null of 
lb are nice, Ihe ihaalder of ■ fa' 
W*it (hoDght oft i[ it HOI M riel 
forc-quirter i> that of a gnu It 
ahoutdcr ihould be put into anot 
11 offi and it i* etrred 



^ JUlel o/ vtal 

ii the thigh uan, limifar to a buttock of 
roilehl to table alnyi in (he Mine form, 
-d. The ODtiiile tlice of the fillet ii b; 
ughl a rielicacv, ii beini inott UTOucy; 
:■ not follnv, Oial eTeiy one likea il^ each 
lonid Iherefore be aiked, vhat iiart Ihej 

If iiolthe oalMiIe.culofTathir -" ' 

d cut will b« white meat, hul 

to Ihe bone. A lillel of ickJ 
ider Ihe ikirt or flan ■ith a lavoury nui 
ed foreed-roeat Thii if to beeul dei 
with ihe nirfaeu of the Gllei, 





to uparalc iU When Ihe lea ii off, preeecd to 
Uke off Ihe King, bj puiiiig llie fork ihroogb Ihe 



II ofrbj iIk eouli, ami ihc boily ilit doi 
;aml<lied iriih Ihe chapl and eai 



J of til . 
bodj, and enlering the knife at Ihe n 
Miii.^ it under ''«*'"?' '" "■* <•" 

Tiaible in lbs binl a* in Ihe figure. If 

Cjiito the notch abore it, you cut uir 
e, and noton the wing joint. AM 
will aooii tekch Ihc diflereueci and if t 
young the trouble ii DM great, hut 

tablewhok, the I «';<■?.''''«""""' ''^' '^ 

hen iHc leg ani 



I; and II '~> '"■" "«:"' uii on the othef wde; eul ofTihe 

|| apron in the line /, e, g, and Ihvn lake off Ihe 

ihouid ilmero-'hougbl in the line i, K _ Tlw neek-bonea 



Ik nc>l bi'Mnai'liH 
;d ill ll>e line u ' ' 
of three wet'l 



iX^JnllSf 



1 llie bcM parta of a t:oii*<-- "re in 
onter: Ihc brean iliei-i; the flcihy tiHrt of tl 
■ iiie. whidi may be dtviikd fmrn tlie pinion; tl 

I Ihigh-bonu, w]i>i:h nuy be otilv <U>id<-<l in U 
ioiui from ttit li-g-bimeBOr clniioitiek, aa it it <■ 
led; ihe pinion, and Beit Ihe lide-bonei. 



pcnona nuy resilily begnlifinl. I 
A Rabbit. 




t,/,j. Tbe lack if divided inia 




Thg phniant, ■■ hero reprcxnted, ii tkewered 
and iruuuil fur ilie >|iit, with tho heml lucked ui>- 
dtr one uT llie wiiij^; but ahcn lent to tabic, tlie 
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:<l fowl it n 



lliii bii'd, tliB furk tlioulcl be Tii^ 
I two iloW lliere markcil. Yini I 
iiiiiHiwl uf Ilui fiivl.iuiil e 



rl, eat off before it ii dtewd. 
nienied Iwlo*. the l»-bain 
■■rdi end tucked in v^iiMbe 



you uleuw; iliee down tlic breau in tin- Unci a, b, 

nnd tlipn ihikbeiI toUku tiffllieluB Dn the autnidu, 

inihuiliructioiKf, e, urla lhHeirenlardiitU-4 line, 

6, (^ aa MX in (bu fleure " a bmli-d fowl," nuxt ll When the leg, vine, and meny-ihcw) 

enlumn. TluDiHitiiffLlieviiigOTi lliuumoidu in i| moic^, the iKmliiiiE ieto eut ulT the 

(iKliHec.fllntlierwilruiibove, amiil, A, i, in the -l-u^il-^ .f / Tl". i. A ■ 

Sgntv at Uiebolloni oTihii coluino, wliiuh ia I) iiigoii 
one aide, with ill liaeklowardi ui. Having Hiiarnltd 
the leg and »iag on one aide, do Uic unie on ihe 
otiier, and (ben mu off, or leiiBnle from Ihe breast- 
bone nu each tide of the breatt, llie |iarla jou be- 
fbru tliceil or out down. In taking uH' tlie ving, 
beatlenlive lu cut it in ttie iiotcli a, at wen iu 
the|irintuf (be tiiwl; lor if yini eiit too near the 
neelE a) it S',yo« aiU find the neclc-bonu interfere. 
The wing in lu be te|iKTated fi'oia Ihe iieek-bune. 
NextEOt off the merrr-thouglit in ilie line^ 7, hj 
liaaaiii^ tbu kiiife under it towai-di Ihe neek. The 

the toui, wlucli (ce. 




— ,.«rtridge, like Ihe pheannl, ia here Irnsied 
for lliv>iHij ahni teneil np, the ikr-wera are with 
dninn. ll ia rut uii likt- a G>wl (ohirh aee], Ih. 
wiiig^ tnkeu (.IT in iV' linns a, A, an. I Un- inurn- 
OHXighl in llie line <•,(/. Ufa pHrtridp^ Hie pniui 
[Hirla areibeuliiie oni'i, viz. ihc viiig), breait. 
meny-ihouBliL The wing ia ihnughl tiK beat, thi 
tip biiiiB retfcoiieil ihe must delicate iiiuriel of ihi 




ca^:> ®i-. 



roancilorboiJcit. A ruined fowl ii ncnl 
truated like a iihcannt, (trliich ice.) ex 
inilead of the bead being tucked under or 



ing lent to the table. In order to cm upirjaL 
ia beat to take it on your niatr. 
Haling aliown how to lake off the hii, vbn, 
A mcnJ-lhouBlil, when apeakiiiE of i\» phf 
iti It remaint only lo show hoar the otbcruiu 
! divided; t, i> the wing eut off, i, ibc ia. 
the leg, wing, and meny-lhougl,! u, nr 
, the oem llniig » to out off the ueek-bna 
iletcribed at (. II111 it done by puiiing in ibc 
knife at j, and nauing it under Ibe liingbnailut 
of the bone in Ihe liney. A, then lifting ii upi^ 
breaking off ilie end of the shorter pan of ik 

1 1...), eleavei to Ihc brcMt-hoae. All wti 

■■• .ii,di.iil.il» 



being tliui Icnaraled from 
lircaot fmra the back, by 01 



prcuir^ It down, lift up the tail or lown-mngf 
the bank, and it will nwdily ditide with die bda 
of your knile, in the line b, e, c. Thii dme, hr 
tlie croup or lower part of the back npwaidiii 
lUte, with Ihe rump from you, and widiToor 
"■'"■ '''' '-^a,l7 forcing the £ai.'t 



knife cut VB* the aiilt 

tliraugh the runip>bo ., 

whole fjwl ia eompleteiy cam 



AUikdfnd. 




S 



medbi 



ealh, 






Of n fuwl, the nriine narta are llie wini^ hraiH. 
and lum-lhoughl, and neit to theae die ned- 
bniipiiiiidnde-buneai Ihc lega are rather tmrx. 
of a boiled Riwl the lega are rather won; tmJcr 
but of a chicken 0*017 !»« iaiuiur ami good, laJ 
next to the breaal, the lega are ccrlainlv the [uUaI 
of gran- and Die aweetealj and, ai the t^ich-boiki 
nni VBI7 lender and earily broken with iLe t«lk. 
Ihe griHtlei wid marroiv render ihunt a ilrliem. 
Of iTie leg of s fowl the thigh is ahnndantlt ilia 
best, and when giTen to any one of ) our compMW, 
It should be acjauitod tram the dnitn-atick at Ihe 
joint (, ficc Ihe eut, \,z. "a fowl," prreedingo. 



ily done, if the knife it 

'- the hollow, nnd tbe Iliigb- 
■ •■■" i.-g-bone. 



A turk-eg, 
Itonilcd or boiled, is iruiied and aent up to U- 
e like a fowl, and eut up in erery reipcci likt't 
nlii-!.<mnt. The bell parta we the while onci, dif 
hitaat, wingi and ncck-bonea. Alcrrr-thou^I it 
'hi noiH-; the ncek i» lukeii awaj, aud'the hollow 
art unitcr Ihe breast ttulfed with forted-meit, 
■hicii la 10 be cut in thin ilicea in the direedoa 
om (he rump to llie neck, and a ilice givea with 
sell piece of turkey. It ii cuatomarv not tocH 
p more than the breaat of tbia binl,~«ad, if lay 
lore ii wanted, to lake off one of the wiap. 




Tbi> ii B renrewntiliDD nr llic bacc nnd brciit 
a pigeon. Su. 1, iliu lack; Xo. ii, Uic bnast. 
ii WHDelimt!! out u|i m » chicken, liut hi iIic 

fuo or lover pan witli the lliiitli 

!j J ,.! -.. . II kV- 



■ imiJl bjnl, ukil iiair i 



nol Bov, otherwiK limn lif Aiiii); the Turk at 
I point a, cDlerii^ ihv kuife jiiit bvt'un il, *ni] 
fidiac the p>|tvoi> into lao, euuiiig iiaav in the 
«ia,6. Mid a, c. No. l;iit the suinti liiiii' lirinK- 

Stbe knife out M tliG back in the directiua a, b, 
a, e. No. 3. 




Fiih, Id KCnenl, reijuirrs le^ little MU-tingi the 
iMeor thiekeit putof tliu fitli ■■ i^'mnillv ■:>- 
lacd the bc«, ckiiiI in ■ caqi, (In- ninit dttl- 
ttfmn at ahich iiiriCNlHr. Thiii*iirM>iu, 
wmr, taken out, bM tliR wbuk lu-wl ii (titiii 

ikcHc who like ib 'Ilw UiiB part nbuutllie Uiil 

■ fi*h il gcncnlly k-aM eitecmriL 
A ood't OoA and thuuMm, iflaiif. and in tea- 
■, !• a niT niiiecl and handionK <l>kli.iftiici-lT 
•M. When cql, it >IiduI>I be ibme wiihx i>|iD»n | 

Bab (rovclj the (art* aboiittbe buk.binH-, uii | 
t ttuoldcn, an: tw: mnu firm auil bt-oti take iX 
piBtt qoiie doon tu tbu bfinc, in tin- riiri'didn a, 
d,i, paiiiMinihc qiooBat u, r, and with uK-h 
M of fiih fiTc a dIkt uf (he aoiiud, which liei 
Ih the back-bone aail Unci il. Ihe ini-al of 



^ or Ihc ilh iltelfi lliii may be K<.t by pa»in|: 
tailt oripcKHi luidcnmih, in ilw din^iiion ■/, (. 
TbM* m* a |i«ai nan/ deliute part- abnut tlie 
■I, mam km kcmcli, and a j(mt deal of tbu 
% kkd. The jelljr nuti lie aboul Ibc J>w- 
■^ Ifec ICB pvu wilhio ibi; hud, whidi muH 



! broken into with a ipoon. Same lika Uie pal- 
c and notiiB the tongue, which likewiie maj he 
it by pultiii); the ipoon into (he month, in the 
reclion of llic lino r, : I'he giuun jelly i^ tbo 



A piece if Auleil talmim, 




Of boilc<l mlmoti there ii one part mnrc bt and 
rich than Dw Mlier. I'he belly part ii the falteit 
of tlie two, and it ia cuitonuij to eive to Ihoaa 
Ihnt like hMh, a (bin ilieeof eHchi liir (he one, 
cut il out of the hi-lly part, in (he diniclioii d, cf 
(hco(her,(HU<ir iliebark,inlhcliiKn,i. TIiuh 
vho ure fowl nf wliiiuu KCneivlly like the ikin; of 
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Tlie rock fiili and ilirrptiliMri are caned lika 
the turiHil. 'Ilw latter ii cnniidered thr moat deli- 
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rcnerallT black tnd lU-flavoured. The roe of j 
male fish is soft like the brain of a calf; the roc of 
the female fish is full of small eggs and hard. 
Sonic prefer one and some another, and jjart of 
snch roe as your friend likes should be given to 

hiro* - , . It 

The meat about the Uil of all fish is gencrallj 
thin and less esteemed, and few like the head of a 
fish, except it be that of a carp, the palate of which 
is esteemed the greatest delicaej of the whole. 

Eels are cut into pieces through the bone, and 
the tliiokcst part is reckoned tlie prime piece. 

There is some art in dressing a lobster, but as 
tliis is seldom sent up to table whole, I will only 
. SHT that the Uil is reckoned the prime part, and 
next to this the daws. 



THE CHOICE OF ANIMAL FOOD. 



We conclude the foregoing treatise on the Art 
of Carving, by the following instructions, intended 
to aid housekeepers in the purchase of the most 
common descriptions of meat for the table. 

Beef. — If the flesh of ox-beef is young, it will 
have a fine smootli open grain^ be of a ^ood red, 
and feel tender. The fat should look white rather 
lliMn yellow; for when that is of a decn colour, the 
meat'is seldom good: beef fed by oil cukes is in 
general so, and the flesh is flabby. The grain of 
cow-beef is closer, and the fat whiter, than Uiat of 
ox-beef; but the lean is not of so bright a red. The 
grain of bull-beef is closer still, the fat hard and 
skinny, the lean of a deep red, and a stronger 
scent.' Ox-beef is the reverae. Ox-beef is the 
richest and lar^st; but in small families, and to 
some tastes, heifer-beef is better if finely fed. In 
old meat there is a streak of horn in the ribs of 
beef: tlie harder this is, the older; and the flesh is 
not finely flavoured. 

Veal — The flesh of a bull calf is firmest, but 
not so white. The fillet of the cow ciilf is gene- 
rally preferred for the udder. The whitest is not 
th«**most juicy, having been made so by frcfiuent 
b]eediii<^, and having liad whiting to lick. Choose 
the meat of which the kidney is well covei*ed with 
white tliick fat. If the bloody vein in the shoulder 
looks blue, or of a bright red, it is ncwty killed; 
but »ny other colour shows it stale. The other 
parts should be dry and white: if clammy or spot- 
teil, the meat is stale and bad. The ki<hiey turns 
first in the loin, and the suet will not then be firm. 

Muttim. — Choose this by the fineness of its 
grain, good colour, and firm white fat. It is not 
tlie better for bL*ing young; if of a good breed and 
well fed, it is better for aee; but this onlv holds 
with wether mutton: the flesh of the ewe fs paler, 
and the texture finer. Ram mutton is very strong 
flavoured, the flesh is of a deep red, and the fat is 
spongy. 

Lamb. — Observe the neck of a fore quarter: if 
the vein is bluish, it is fresh; if it has a green or 
yellow cast, it is stale. In the hind quarter, if 
thei*e is a faint smell under the kidney, and the 
knuckle ix limn, the meat is stale. If the eyes arc 
sunk, the heaci is not fresh. Grass-Iamb comes 
into season in April or May, and continues till 
August. House-lamb may be had in great towns 
almost all the year, but is in highest i>erfection in 
De'.ember and January. 

Povh — Pinch the lean, and if young it will 
bi'eak. If the rind is tough, thick, and cannot 
easily be impressed by the finger, it is old. A 
thin rind is a merit in all pork. When fresh, the 
flesh will bo smooth and cool{ if clammy, it is 



tainted. What ii called memdj pork is rerr n- 
wholesome; and may be knovn by the fat \t6T^ 
full of kernels, which in good pork is never the 
caw. Pork fed at still-houses does not answer for 
curing any way, tlie fat being spongy. Dairy fed 
pork 18 the best. 

•^ Uerkey cock, if young, has a smooth bUek 
leg, with a short spur. The eyes full and bright, 
if fresh, and the feet supple and moist. If stik, 
the eyes will be sunk, and the feet dry.— .1 .^ 
titrkey is known by the same rules; but if old, her 
legs will be red and rough. 

Fowls, — If a cock is young, his spurs v ill be 
short; but take care to see they have not been ctf 
or pared, which is a trick often practised. If 
fi^sn, the Tent will he close and (lark. PoUcti 
are best just before they begin to lay, and yet sre 
full of eggs: if old hens, their eombs and legs viU 




pale. Ulack-legged fowls are moat moist, if fir 
roasting. 

Geese. — ^The bill and feet of a yoong one viQ 
be yellow, and there will be but few hairs moa 
them; if old, they will be red: if fresh, the Met 
will be pliable; it stale, dry and stiffl Geese tn 
called green till three or four months old. Greea 
geese snould be scalded: a stubble-goose thoold 
be picked dry. 

Ducks. — Choose them bj the same roles, of 
having supple feet, and br their being hard sad 
thick on tne breast and bellj. J|The feet of a taoe 
duck are thick, and ioelining to dasl^ yellow; i 
wild one has the feet reddish, and smaller tina the 
tame. They should be picked drj, Ducklii^ 
must be scalded. 



Shad. — ^If good, they are white and thick. If 
too fresh tliey eat tough, but must not be kept 
above two days without salting. 

Herrings. — ^If good, their gills are of a fine red, 
and the eyes bright; as is likewise the whole fiA, 
which must be siifl* and firm. 

Lobsters.-— li they luive not been long taken, the 
claws will have a strong motion when you pot yaw 
finger on the eyes and press them. The heavier 
arc the best. The cock-lobster is known by the 
naiTow back part of his tail, and the two uppers 
most fins within it are stiff' and hard; but those of 
the hen arc soft, and the tail broader. The male, 
though generally smaller, has the higrhest flavour, 
the flesh is firmer, and the colour when boiled ti 
a deeper red. 

Crabs. — The heaviest are best, and those of s 
middling size arc swectesL If light they sre 
watcr^'; when in perfection the joints of the las 
are stiff, and the body has a very agreeable sm^ 
The eyes look dead and loose when stale. 

Ovstej's. — ^l^here are several kinds. The nstive 
are nnest, being white and fat; but others nuy be 
made to possess both these qualities in some dc> 
gree by proper feeding. When alive and slro^ 
the shell is close. They should be eaten as sooa 
as opened, the flavour becoming poor otherwise. 
The rock-oyster is largest, but usually lias a eoarsc 
flavour if eaten raw. 

The abundance and variety of fishes daily 
brought to market in every seaport town in die 
United States, cannot be equalled in any other psit 
of the world. And the general praetiee of ei- 
hibiting them for sale jumping alive, while it pre- 
cludes the possibility of deception, renders &rtker 
directions fur avoiding imposition iini 
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Antiroonial ores, to assay 
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Bacon, qualities of . • 403 

Bftdi^oii, to distemper in . .40 

Balloons, to varnish • 94 

rarefied air . . . ib 

Balsam of turpentine, Dutch drops from 148 

Tolu, tincture of . . 85i 

Riga, to obtain the trae . . 148 

Godbold's vegeUble . . 253 

of honey . . .252 

Barbery marmalade, to make . .183 

to preserve . . .186 

Barley, varieties of . . • 330 

to prepare the groond for . ib 

quantity of seed, &o. &e. . • ib 

qualities of . . . 403 

Bams and out-houses, to dear from werils, 

&c. . . . 337 

rats and mice . . . 41 8 

Barometers, to construct . . 383 

to purify the mercury , . ib 

process of filling the tube . . ib 

Troughton's improved marine ' . ib 

portable . • . 385 

simple . • . 413 

Bath metal, to prepare . . 11 

Bath, cold, use of . . . 259 

shower . . • . ib 

tepid . . . . 260 

Bathing, cramp in . . . 259 

precautions iu , • • . ib 

general observations on . . ib 

sea . . . . ib 

Beans, plough for cleaning . . . 315 

qualities of . . . 303 

to'cuUivate • . .- 331 

drilling, approved modes of . - ib 

machines . . . 332 

quantity of seeds for • . ib 

. hoeing, &c. . • . ib 

Beds, to varm . . .391 

Beech wood, to dye mahogany • 93 

Beef, qualiiies of . • . 402 

leg of, to pot . • . 166 

to salt . . . 186 

en daube . • .167 

a la mode, to make . .166 

another . .415 

tongue . . .167 

sportsman's . . .417 

tainted^ to restore . . ib 

choice of . . . 426 

to carve . , . 490 

Bee-flowers, to cuItiMite . . 365 

Beer, (able, to brew from pale malt . 110 

from sugar . .114 

from treacle . . .110 

on Mr Cobbctt's plan , . ib 

bran, to brew . . .114 

cheap . . ib 

from pea-shells, to brew . . ] 14 

ginger . . .156 

required time for keeping . 114 

to give brightness to . .115 

amber, or two-penny, to brew . io 

molasses, to make . . ib 

to fine . . . ib 

musty, to restore . , ib 

dead, to enliven , , ib 

to fine and preserve a cask of . ib 

flat, to recover , ,116 

to prevent becoming stale and flat . ib 

ropy, to restore . . 117 

sule or sour, to restore . . ib 

frosted, to restore . . ib 

foxing, to core, &o. . .114 

to give a rich flavour to . V17 (( 



Beer, cantion in the ase of foreign ingre£eBtf 
table, to bottle 
bottled, to ripen 
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management oi 
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the common hive 
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to swarm 
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to manage on Mr Thorlcy's plan 
to manage on Mr Cobbett's ^an 
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Bell-metal, to prepare 
Bergamotte water, to distil 
Beverages, miscellaneous 
Biles 
Birch oil 
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Birds, to draw in water ooloars 
Biscuits, fiincy, to make 
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Brandy, Cogniae, to imiUto 
from treacle 
potatoes 
beets 
cherry, to make 

black, to make 
caraway 
lemon 



orange 

raspberry • 

Breath, to sweeten 
Brew-house, to fit op a small 
Brewing 

to choose water for 

improvement in 

to eool worts in • 108, 

Brew, to, porter on the London plan 

on Mr Morris's plan 

brown stout 

London ale 

ale in small families 

table beer from pale malt 

from sugar and treaele 

ale and small beer on Mr Cobbett'splan 

porter from sugar and malt 

Barnstable, Burton, Dorchester, Edin- 
burgh, Essex, Nottingham, Ring- 
wo<m1, Welsh, Windsor, ale 118; 

Yorkshire oat 

with Needham's portable machine 

porter, with table beer after 

oran beer 

cheap do 

beer and ale from pea sheila 

amber beer • 

molasses beer 

spnicebeer • 

sugar beer 
Brewing utensils, to preserve 

use of sugar in 
Bread, qualities of • 

potatoe 

excellent 

with little reast 

London baker's • 

household 

to produce one-third more 
quantity 

French . 

mixed • 

bran 

leaven, to make 

four quartern loaves 

cheap, to make 

of Iceland moss and floor 

on Cobbett*8 plan 

adulterated, to detect 
Breeches ball, to make 

leather, to remove grease firom 
Brimstone, like marble, to make 
Bristles, to dye green • 

blue and red . • 

Britannia metal, to make • 

Bronchocelc or goitre • 

Bronze, to prepare . • 

to plaster figures • 

Brashes, choioe of, for miniature painting 
Budding trees, method of 

shield 

by double ligatma 
Bugs, to prevent, 8ic. 
Bons, eommon, to make 
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141 

149 

ib 

lU 

147 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

190 

106 

ib 

ib 

110 

994 

106 

109 

ib 

ib 

ib 

110 

ib 

ib 

111 



from a given 



Bams and sealda 
Uniowntafer 
Bemishiog, to gild bj 
Butter, quaUtloiof 



. • 



• i» 



ii?*; 



lis 

114 

113 

114 

ib 

ib 

ib 

116 

ib 

114 

ib 

117 
119 
403 
ITS 
861 
ib 
ib 



ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

963 
99 
ib 
70 
98 
ib 
18 

813 
18 
30 
65 

887 
ib 

888 

367 

179 
ib 

830 
ib 
1ft 

408 
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Batter, to cure 

to remove the turnip flaTOOr trom 
to make, Dambartoo way • 

RuBsian way 
of roaet 

Babo • • • 



C. 

Cabbages, qnalitiet of 

to keep caterpillars from . 

to keep the red spider from 

to preserve for sea voyages 
Cajepat oil, to obtain 
Cakes, see pastry 
Calf, or other skins, to tan 
Calieo printing, process of 

' to dye nankin colour 
various colours 

to mix the tin with indigo 

to dye dove colour and (&ab 
different colours 

to prepare substitute for gum 
Calves, to rear 

without milk 
Camomile, oil of 
Camphor, from essential oils, to obtain 

japan 

mixture, to prepare 
Cancer 

of the yard 
Candlesticks and snuffers, to elean 
Candles, substitute for 

wax, to make 
Canvass, to make water proof 
Caoutchouc varnish, to inake 
Capillaire, to make 
Capsicum, to raise 
Carbuncle . • 

Card work, to varnish 
Cayenne pepper, to make 
Carmine . • 

for dyeing, to prepare 
Carpets, to scour 

to restore 

to print 

to choose 
Caraway cordial, to make 

oil, to obtain 
Carrots, qualities of . 

to cultivate 

spirits from 
Carving, art of 
^ a leg of mutton 

a shoulder of mutton 

a leg of pork 

a shoulder of pork 

an edge bone of beef 

a knuckle of veal 

a roasted breast of veal 

a saddle of mutton 

a spare rib of pork 

half a calf 's head boiled 

a ham . 

a haunch of venison 

an ox tongue 

a brisket of beef 

a buttock of beef 

a sirloin of beef 

a fore quarter of lamb 

a fillet of veal 

a roast pig 

a rabbit 

a goose 

a pheasant 

A partridge 
a iowl 



360,407 
360 
ib 
394 
148 
210 
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305 

ib 

393 

146 
177,413 

280 
89 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

357 
ib 

148 

149 
ib 

aoo 

213 

211 

389 

359 

396 

41 

34 

182 

305 

219 

25 

305 

43 

91 

99 

101 

91 

394 

146 

148 

404 

338 

143 

419 

ib 

ib 

420 

ib 

ib 

Sb 

ib 

421 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

422 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

423 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

424 
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■ 

I 

11 

i 

« 
11 
II 
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1 

2 

3 

2 
5 
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Carving, art of 

a turkey 

a pigeon 

a cod's head 

boiled salmon 

a mackerel 
Catheter, directions for painng the 
Casks, musty, to sweeten 

foul, to sweeten 

to sweeten, London cooper^ way 

new, to season 

match for sweetening 

empty, to ke^p sweet 

to close without bungs 
Caiua oil, to obtain 
Casting stereotype plates, mode of 

fine, of brass, ecc. 
Casts, metallic, from copper engravings 

from fusible metal 
Catsup, tomatas, to make 

for sea store 
Caterpillars on gooseberries, to prevent the 

ravages of 

on shrubs, plants, ko. 

to drive away 
Catarrh, or cold 
Cattle, diseases of (see Farrieiy) 

homed, cheap way of rearing . S 

Cautions, salutary . . .2 

to painters and glaziers . . i 

preservation of health on ship board * 

in removing from a hot to a cold situstioa i 

purification of water by charcoal . S 

to seamen on shore . . ^ 

in the tropics 

preservation from drownii^. See. . > 

in bathing . . , i 

cleanliness . . , i 

prevention of dampness and eoM 

exercise and amusements • 

effects of climate • . 

intoxication 

noxious vapours . • . *. 

captain Cook's rules for seamen 

to females -whose clothes are on fire ' 

prevention of this accident 

to escape lightning 

to prevent the effects of cold 

food, qualities of, vegetable and animal 

general rules for preserving health . ! 
' for treating diseases 

Sir R. Philips' rules for preserving heahh ! 

Dr Boerhaave's do do . do 

exercise 

getting wet 

to keep the feet dry 

cold liquors in hot weather 

clothing 

air 

dram-drinking 

to procure sleep 

to relieve headach 

tlie air bath 

to preserve the eye-sight 

cosmetics 

the teetli 

warts 

accidents in general 

to detect oxalic acid 

prevention of and escape from fire 

to extinguish fires in chimne}'s 

to i*eiider paper fire pi-oof 

security against fire in manufactories 
do do in hay-stacks 

scalds and burns 

to escape from a house on fire 
Ceds«\. cotavai) to make 



work and Rterroin 



or Greek m 
inblo inoiiK 



1, for juining nKtal, 
1, for abbuler, Ico. 

ng broken EUuea 

.e..BU« 
W„re .par, 8«. 
boiling water and 
nr ui|ipcrimillii 
eorriccgluo 



iniibaie'i B 



eatlier, (□ reston Uickmsn 



ini 

cl from (he effect! 

litinoC 

■mebt'rr?, to nuke 

■litittof 
K.aKi at 

fOf 



lis CtuIdrcD, minigement ud diMue* of 



eleaalineii and MtUdl 

heat ai^ cold 
food *Dd drink . 
earir riling 

the aanerj 

citemal tmpreisiooi 

retention of the nieoonliim 
the jeUer gum 



3r"" 



ir'p^K 



falling of the rnivduneDt 

dentition 

■earirjing the gtmu 



llmDCTl, 



and gla.i, to 
lineie ihett lei 



eheap, Irom raiiin 



general rnlei Tar miAiag 
L^ionabar, hamid umj uf 
Cinnaoun, conllil, to mal 
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Cloth, baff-eoloared, to dean 

to take out frait staios from 

to take spots of paint from 
grease from 

scarlet^ to clean and dip 

the nap on, to raise 

faded black, to reviTC 

to dry clean 
Clothes ball, to make 
Clothes, to brush 

to preserve 

to scoar 

to take out grease from 

to perfume 
Clove cordial, to make 

drops, to obtain 
Cloves, oil of 
Coal-tar, to make gas from 
Coats, to scour 
Cobalt ores, to assaj . 

oxide of, to prepare 
Cocoa, sassafras 

substitutes for 
Cofiee, qualities of 

to make 

substitutes for 

acorn 

Arabian method of making 

improvement in 

Parisian method of making 

milk, to make 

drops • 

pot, improved 
boins, easj mode of takinjg impretsioiit from 
Cold, intense, remedies for 

and dampness, to prevent the effeets of 

liquors, effects of, to prevent 
Colds, remedies for 

emulsion for 

gargles for 
Colic 

painter's 
Colour, to, steel blue 
Colours, oil and water 

for house painting, to mix 

black painty to make 

lamp-black 

black, from ground pit-coal 
wine lees 
ivory and bone 

blue and blue distemper 

gaint, (Prussian) 
axon 
verditer 
chamois and buff 
chesnut 

crimson or rose . 
green 

cheap 

(sea) for distemper 

varnish and oils 
compound, for rooms 
for carriage wheels 
paint, cheap 
grey, (light) and distemper 
flaxen 

Searl 

olive, for oil and varnish 

for distemper 
fine black 
chesnut 
oak wood 
red, for carriages 
cufiets . 
bright 
violeC 
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100 
98 
100 
99 
ib 
ib 
ib 
100 
390 
387 
94 
390 
190 
146 
182 
148 
391 
94 
7 
69 
157 
158 
404 
159 
167 
ib 
159 
ib 
160 
ib 
182 
396 
395 
228 
255 
408 
836 
ib 
ib 
307 
208 
21 
35 
ib 
ib 
36 
ib 
ib 
ib 
38 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
39 
ib 
38 
40 
38 
ib 
39 
ib 
37 
36 
37 
ib 
ib 
38 
ib 
400 
39 
37 
39 
ib 
ib 
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Coloart, oil and water 
walnat wood 
white paint 
white distemper. 

house paint, eeonomical 
yellow, Naples and MootpelUer 
golden 
artist's oil • . 

azure, to make an eieeUcat 
blue . . • 

▼erditer 

Saxon, artificial 
Prussian 
liquid, superb 
-cobalt, bleu de Theoard 
carmine, to prepare 
cochineal, substitute for 
green 

Scheele's 
Brunswick 
new 

paint, to improve 
lake, irom Brazil-wood 
I from other matters . 

carminated, from madder 
from searlet cloth 
improvement in do • 
fine red , ^ , 

beautiful do 
Florentine 
from maddor 
to give various tones to 
orange and yellow 
pink 

fine brown 
Dutch, from woad 

from vellow bcmea 
brown i&h yellow 
for oil painting 
purple 
red 

dark 
rouge 

ultra-marine 
to extract th< 
to test 
violet, to prepare 
white, pearl 

durable, for painters 
yellow, lemon 

Chinese . 
Montpellier 
Naples . . .V, 

patent . 
flesh, to imitate . 
used in encaustic painting 
compound for receiving 
mixed, to prepare 

directions for usine 
to mix mineral substances m linseed oil 
Colouring materials 
Colours, wash, for maps, to prepare 
blue, red, green, yellow, 
water, used in drawing 
implements 
to draw in 
general or simple 
blacks, blues, browns, crimsons, greens, 
lakes, purples, reds, whites, yellows, 



1^ 



imainder of 



v\ 



to prepare 
yellows, from French berries 
mixed, directions for • 

to prevent from cracking . 
solution of gum for 
to keep off" flies 
alum water, to prepare for 
lime water 



49,50^ 



i.iinum of peiri-Kahei 

ed, toreUoce 
:p from linking 



Tor ikelehing portniu rnm life 
iiire >ncl Iheir eomliiailiaii* 



*, (o prepare Tor cmdjiug 
to cindv- , 



iDiproie and inereue 



. ivllibub, to make 



tnnipvcnt, to make 

Seutdi 
huuhom 
•amnt, mud bbsk oumuit 



t 

'•PL" 



MpbarT7, md Miawbctrj 
, liipbrny . 



E, (kc ColiouT Art*) 



INDEX. 

CoDtigioni di urden, 
ur, pemuiEient and 



poruble i^pamo*. 



ConvuUiODt, ID pi 

to boil meaU 
bake do 

^t do 



■houlder, en EalanllD 
ngoul of, cold 

fawli, lo drcu, game faatuoD 



Iiet:fKc»k jiiiililing 

"'^ 'auCod 
en bouilli 



i^ci, Baloena, to 
Oifon], 
Epping, 



"I'lMB* 



giHD jooKberrj duel* 
Bnai.l, immtoe, lo mmke 

broth jelly, lo ■o»ltc 

Krupi, (ice Sou pi} 
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Cnfoni, colanred, lo p 



nild for pnteniBC Iha 



«r, ore*, to umj 



■ bboohed, [0 prenra 
to detect in pinklei or tea , 
for foil! 

pUted, to <iq>aralc siUer from 



Kfor. 



igrating 



plite, lo uLb m impi«uiaa from, oa 

Cordi»h or oompouoi ipirin . 
general rulei fiir mikitig 
■niK-Hed, tanvy, oedral, einn„uv.., 

■nder, cau de bigande, sold, lenaan, 



TupbeiTT > 

HibMitole for ■ • 

Crame de Bubadei, lol 

noyeaa de MuUniqOs 
d'ono^ 

l;els,toJ.-5troj . 

^ji, in children, reraediei for 

Crawl, tD baniih from ■ Geld . 
Crueiblei, to make 
Crumpeti, do . 
Cueumben . . 



qiulitie* of 
Cu11dii7 uli 
ComuiO, quilUiei of 
C1UT7, to Diftkea 



Cattlngi, for pUnti, to 



Cough> snd colJi. remcdLei 
caiidl«l horcliDuatl 

eipeetonnt piUi 

medicioe, DrManro'* 
•iiDple rcmcdr roi- 
Ioi11b;i *t night 

iDigedpenoni 



moilu of fe 



•ee CaUrrli) 336 



IraubleMme, and ([nniag c^ blood, ti 
allajr 

Countetnaoei, thick ct 
Court nfaiter 
Co-i. ..nprovec 
Cowfccilor^ilir 

inildi, tochoon 

eoooomj of ■ 
Cnb^ lo pot 

Crunp, ID the nomaoh 

CraTDM, to piiat la , 
imnlemenl* 



paioiing froi 
^iitrnviDf 



lifu 
.cl light 






Devil), diy, to moko 






K'S 



I., ew*. fi 



ind tcgctable 
Utali, bouH lamb, 

rowlt, torkcjl, «>ld 
lb, tsjtlttt, mtueliM, 
,oreiid,piiIi7. iMU,bai^ 
pootocs, peaa, beut, 
inn, ipiDRch, iiaparagui, artiebokpa, 
.libiige., turnlpi, ouTOti, pamipi, 
mley, ccUiy, onioni, giriio, ha.n- 
ibcB, apjilci, pears, ehcrri CI, pluiaii 
-acbet and eumuti, apricot I, gooae- 
-rriei, ilrawbcrrie*, cueumben, lo^ 
ilTtfc, cbocolate, VA- 

eompoNtion, uulritloiu 



l><|.lnr.r;.l,l.jobi 



INDEX. 

nnintngUnd, Boiler'* pt 



id ■ttringcDt pilli 

Saw of Ihe menRi 



■ickncti 

.rrkif pi\1i ta6 diM|hl for 



neii and {lilei 
Ig of the fcut, bo. 



HKW uhI winl of deep 
Ik feier 



children, [h Children) 

««er jav, eollxr booe, (boulder, 
vrlM, fii^tn, ke., thigh. 



■ let,' 



CTTC Bosen for 
ntkltiid other oi: 



ill do for red nMUige 



T, lo, (la; landi . 
to,lMdi 



id pcDcil, topnaerre 

n., to fix' 

cil>, nrtifielDl bUek'Uvl 



Droptj 

of the eh«t 
or Ihe htllr 



Tation rmo . 



,.l.,n.>i:.( :\v bodr 



c, by •oilinB 

and apply 



to drtr:rmiii<] llie cfTfuU of nriotM H 

to iMcrraiiH: ihe cfleaU of nri«ui «] 

on coluurt 
(orc'idcrcoIaurihaldiaK . 
Gheia><»l Mile iinilK"'iii. Ibr, lOBMke 



o re-djTc the eoloan of 
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Dre, iilki red, crimion, &c. to 

linens and oottons red, aeulet, See. 

black 

to, woollens black 

Bilks 

cottons and linens 

wool, &c. brown 

compound colours 

different shades of green 

▼iolet, purple and liiao 

olive, orange and cinnamon 

Krey, drab and dark brown 

black upon cotton, linen and mixed goods 

oliTes, bottle-greens, purples, browns, cin- 
namons, or snuffs 

erimson, red, oranp^e, or yellow 

cotton, wool, and silk, with Pnissian blue 

Raymond blue 

shades of colour, to graduate from Prus- 
sian blue 

to precipitate aceUtes of lead and copper 
on wool, silk, and cotton 

cotton doth, black 

wool, a permanent blue colour 

to produce the Swiss red topical mordants 

silts and satins, brown, in the small way 

fawn colour drabs . 

ulk shawls, crimson • 

silk, lilac 

thick silks, satins, silk stookinga, bo. a 
flesh colour 

silk stockings, black 

straw and chip bonnda, black 

ditto bonnets, brown 

to remove the stain of li^t oolonrs from 
Uie hands 

black doth, green 

eidieo printing 

to vo^\y the mordants 

stuns for calico printing 

to, calico, yellow 

to, nankeen, yellow 

red, blue 

lilac, brown, green 

to mix the solution of tin wit 

calico, dove colour and drab 
different colours 

to prepare a substitute for 
calico printing 
Dyeing, calico, process of 

madder, colouring principle 
new process for 

anatto for, to prepare 
use of 
to choose 

litmus for, to prepare 

bastard saffron for 

utility of sheep's dung for 

woad for, to prepare 

indigo for, to prepare 

carmine for, do 

matter from potato-tops 

carpets 

hats, process of 

wood for, to prepare 

blue turnsole for 

miscellaneous receipts for 

to, red hair black 

hair, to change the colour of 

bristles or feathers, green 
blue and red 

horse-hiur 

gloves 

white gloves, purple 

gloves resembling Limerick 

bane and ivory, red 
Uaok, gnen 



th indigo 



gum used in 



, to separate. 
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86 
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87 
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88 
ib 
ib 
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ib 
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ib 
ib 

ib 
ib 
89 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
90 
ib 
ib 

ib 
ib 

89 

90 

ib 

ib 

ib 

91 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

92 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 
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9 
9 
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i 



^\ 



Dyeing, bone, purple, yellow, and bloe . 9 
oak, a mahogany colour . . I 

ebony, black . . .1 

beech wood, a mahoganj edoor . I 
musical instruments, cnmsoo . 9 

purple . H 

box-wood, brown • . 9 

wood, silver grey • . 9 

bright yellow . . il 

green . .8 

red . . .9 

purple 

nne blue • 

paper, or parchment, yellow 

crimson, green 

oran^ purple 

horn, tortoise-shell eolour 

of different colours 

Dyspepsia 

l^sentery 

Ducks, choice of 

£. 

Ear, inflammation of the, remedies for 
accumulation of wax in the 
extraneous bodies in the, to extract 
Ear-ache, Indian cure for , 

Earths and ores containing gold, to assay 
Eau de Barbade . • 

sans pareil • • 

divine . • 

de bigarade 

de luce • 

de cologne . • 

de melisse des carmes 

de bouquet . • 

Economy, rural and domestic 
Edge-tools, from cast iron and steel 
Eels, to pot 

pie 
Eggs, glare of 

and bacon, artificial 

to preserve , . ^0. 

qualities of 
Electrical machinery, cushions of, alloy for 
Elixir, Daffy*s 
Elephant's milk, to prepare 
Embroider}', to clean 
Embrocation, for tooth-ache and rheumatism 
Emissions, involuntary 
Enamelling, act.of 

the flux 
Enamel, to, dial plates 

purple, used in mosaic 

white, for porcelain 

for metals and fine work 

new, for porcelain 

red (rich), black, brown, blue, green, 
olive, purple, rose-coloured, yellow, 

modes ot application 
Enamels, opaque, to prepare 

materials for 

coloured, cautions in making 

general method of making 

black, with platina, to obtain 

called Niello, to make 

to paint in . . 

encaustic paintings, compound for colours 
Engrave, to, on stone' 

on wood 

on copper 

on chiar' oscuro 

in aito relievo . . , 

in mezzo tinto . • 

in aqua tinta . . 

on precious stones 



INDEX. 

rS Fwrieiy 



Ibe woA 

■nil Icmper the gnwr 



ii'iliilc iJunsinf-rar 
y't diiG, to Dukc 



«7 

in orbnin, method of eme sn 



plin ball for 
Irink for 



inBtmnution of the bovcU 



cncked heeli 
(Inu^tor 
iMllGir' 



founrlcrrd, feet 
hoof bound 



mollen Enu 
poll nil 



fubiruLf bl<wl 
lHiil><c,f(C. |Hi*(]r 

!""*'"« f-j. ■ 
lu )Ht-|srr (or ptiT"* . 

t^' ""driJilT ''°^'"' 

nuri;>ii*r ilriiik fur 

friLT ball for 

frrm, ')io*rri<il miitniv fur 

liillannwiurf fvitr, drink Cjr 
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FMriery 

hoites, jaundice, rettoratiye balls tfler 270 
broken wind, pectoral balls for ib 

surfeit, mange, See. alterative balls for ib 
profuse staleing, restoratiTe balls for ib 



astringent 

worms, roerourial balls for 

drink for . • 

purgine ball for 

stomach drink after expuluon 

the stagers, balls for 

conTulsions, cljsterfor 

gripes in, to cure 

further treatment 
surfeit, or bad coat in, to cure 
urine, balls for 
feet, to cure diseases in 

prevention 
lameness in, remedy for 
thrush in the feet, to cure 
slioeing, in winter 
to prevent the feet from balliog with 

snow 
the man|;e, ointment for 

liniment for 
eye water for 
inflammation of the luogt 
sprains, embrocation for 
bracing mixture for 
bleeding, paste to slop 
scratched neels, ointment for 
grea^ do do 

strains in different parts 
embrocation for . 
canker in the mouth, mixture for 
Feathers, to cleanse from animal oil 

to dye, green, blue, red 
Feet, to keep them dry 

cold, to prevent, at night . 
Females, cautions to, whose clothes catch fire 

diseases peculiar to 
Fermentation by various means 
of yeast, to manage 
to accelerate 
to check tkioo rapid 
vinous t 
spirituous 

of wine, to stop the 
Fever, simple, inflammatory 
intermittent • 

remittent • 

bilious • 




scarlet 

milk 

puerperal 
Figs, dried, to improve 
Filberts, to preserve 
Filtering bag, to make a • 

Fining of wines . • 

spirits . . 

Finin{3^s, to make and apply . 

ot wliitc wines and spirits, lo force down 
the . • 

Fires, recent, to extinguish . 

to escape from . 

in distilleries, to extinguish 

to prevent and escape from 

to escape from , 

in steam-boats . . 

in theatres . . 

to extinguish in chimneys 
effectually 

Jo roanafaetories, seeurity against 
mh bay stacks 
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270 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

271 

272 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

273 

ib 

ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib. 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
398 
92 
262 
407 
408 
242 
118 
108 
ib 
ib 
123 
ib 
133 
198 
199 
ib 
ib 
200 
ib 
ib 
215 
245 
ib 
412 
309 
137 
423 
143 
136 

ib 
395 

ib 
140 

ib 
395 
400 
401 
408 

ib 
409 



Ftsh, qualities of . • .4 

Fish bones, reme4^ on swalkiwiog i 

en matelotte, (see CookeiT) • 1 

Ftstola . . . . 1 

Flatuleney, remedy.for • • i 

Flax, to eiUtivate • • . i 

to prepare the gnrand for 

quantity of seed for 

seed, to save the 

mode of watering 

dressing, Lee's iDvention for. In. In; 

new discovery for preparii^ 
Flies, to remove nrom rooms 

to prevent from settling oo •■ilw**i« 
Flounders, with cream • 

Flour, paste, to make 

new seconds, bad, to inprove 

to preserve • . 

moist, to correct • 

chalk in, to detect 

to restore and improve • 
Flowers, for distilhition, to preserve 

to preserve • , 

to grow in winter • 

to remove in summer • 

bulbous, to hasten the blowing of 

faded, to restore 

to dry • 

to paint in water coloori 
Fbwer, sun, to cultivate 

to economize the 

seeds, to preserve 
Flute key valves, alloy for 
Flux . . 

remedy for . 

metallic composition of 

crude or white, bladt 

Cornish, reducing 
refining 
Foils, to prepare . 

copper, for • 

to whiten • 

for, crystals, pebbles, &e. to give tbe 
lustre of diamonds 

to colour 

liquid for silvering glass globes 
Food, animal and vegetable, to preserve 

animal and vegetable 
qualities of . 
Fowls, treatment of , . 

qualities of . 

choice of 

game fashion 

wild 

do to catch 
Fractures, of the nose, jaw, collar bone, arm, 
fore-arm, wrist, ribs, thigh, leg, knee- 
pan, foot . . 223— 
Freezing mixture • 
Fresco, to paint in • 
Friction . • 
Frost-bitten parts, treatment of 
Fruits, time for gathering 

orchard, to gather 

green, to preserve 

ripe . , , 

various sorts of • 

to store • , 

to preserve in brandy 

for cflrriage, lo jiack 

to paint, in water colours . 
Frumenty, to make • 
Fuel, cheap, to make 
Fulling cloths, woollens. See. 
Fuller's purifier, &c. (see Bleaching) 
Furnace, portable, to use a • 



0, for (Tinding eoloura 

, pnMiuil directiooa to 

■aMihebot'KiircH- '. 

:p>re hot linli. rompoiU and 

ci for . 

n dung bedt Tor 

k« vompgMi Tor nUDorB 



uion of cliurebn 
ig in ciiunbei 



Sfll, 407 
wella . Sai 

II from efleeti of cbir- 



*eM ill effreU from Iumpi 
nArci irtlclci frum the pl*gae 
tm Eilili^ri rr»iu meroiUT 
.,B.l.. lo ».k. 



g>, dri'ing*, he. OD pwebnwnt 
■tio, ivdrr, Ice. b; h^drogni pa 






m into ibceti 



Clan, Din llolland . 
nilon, in HulUnd . 



Kifwliln, U> painl ud Mua 

, liquid foili for ulnriDf 
ik, is iBj required «■; 



lisa 

413. k<^. 



111! jart, lo mmke (hem tewmble Ouns 
lomainiructTirc^ . 
foilunkinE:-glii.ijJitc« 

qI.<-ili.rHmlordiltp ' ! 

grtsn, or boulc . . 



to bring pearl »he> to the bigheit degree 
lo purify ikbtI iihei for the uuinarKlure 



U iiid hanlcHfbr rcgviiing coloor 

n, for receiiint eolouri . 
rd, or ■ full blue colour 



piWcforrto 

tiBnl, of * gold jclkxr eoloor 

bird, rcKmbliag tlw topas 

reMmbling the ekiyulile . 

Wd, rcKmbling the emenlit 

MMe do 

hard, of a deep parple eolour 

Elite do 
■ml, rrwTnbtiDg the imclhjit 



op.1 






hinl, rMembliog (he gsmct 

lurd, reiembling (he linegir gunet 

flc(i(iuii4 or eoiiiiu-rfril lipii latoli 
n-MiuliliDg red tomiliiui 

bin), iTicmbling ahile mrneliai 

Iiinl, or pu(et i^iembling (be tvi}i 

, witit|old ipinglci 



lUiin)[> Sarra 

ilecl 

GUne*. to tin iklni in -bite 
to elwiM, vithout wetti 
i» (Ifc, diBcnaM ntom 



Ice. (kc Potter^J 3Ti 
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Hur, eoloar or, 



GMl'lflr!!*.. ^l".'lili.-'Or 




ckiniin.ol. t" i.;*ii*re 




Go<lfn-)'« cordiiJ f" tliiWren . 




Guilre 




Gol<[, ore. und e.rthi to imj . 




nllied wilh pjrPiK^ humid >tu 


of 






^tk l,lji'„!!im,"LOcfal»H0J of " 




rinE.\o,,r,.i,.iv 




froo. Si-. 10 -W.. I«r M. . 




>Iuilicim«r niDilDr 





chcnicftl U 

tndlocaTelBMliu regit . 
-■niil(pim of, inThc Jirge way 
Haw, to liNglitcD the colour or 

^1, do 
^ lepanitc hwn gilt oopper «ad rflver 

' eordlid, te make - 
II quid , for Tellam panting 

Gooie, choice aT 

rheumntio 

' Clii^l'"-^ iicnsionor'tmiiedT lor 
cortlihl.v. i]i»kc 
J^oi lUrid pawiI,:r(or 



Pi-adier^ wlipluiii Ibr 

y^^Qooorrhfu ■ • 

SrCoowbcirici, quiUUMoT 



nnu, cut for hij, tu msnn;^ . 

Gi-ofl, iTEta, to 

GmfiiDK TMleriak, eUj to prepira, whip, 

' cleft, croWD, taddl^ -liae, ihoulder. 



luliiiBfur . 

Cnpi! houK, mode of Moring > 

10 provuni their dropping off 

10 prolHt I'i'Dm waipi 

GT»telw»11u,toro»l« 



can! for, ■rtifici*! 
Grocl, waK'i', to mike 
Gum el«lic, to diitolve 

benzoin, oil of, to obtiio 
Gun birreli, to brown 



for wiga, to piepan 



T»iod inwrumenti, Cieli 



c the cje ■■g'l'i u*c of n 



inima) ud Tegctible tub- 



fonn»n 




In wort 


Kkeup 




mure for 


the cuitu 


■eof 


S'^ 


,'xt 


:^rJ 


WBItrfo 


a.u hair 





to lake, withoul deitrOf log 
^%1\ac«twUk4,BmA\«d,Vi mike 



INDEX. 



(Qt«, to dye, vtriom eoloort 


94 




S64 


mles for feeding with itnw 


346 


•ore backs of, to eore 


415 


infallible lotion for bmiiet in 


ib 


■kk, to mtke drink 


417 


Co bring out of a lUble oo fire 


391 


■Otbcdi .... 


S8 


honse, plmti in • 


891 


Ibvtiodtiire • . . 


SS4 


lovtni Hcoat 


387 


looping ooogh, remediei for . 


849 

• a 


fegiBBen, Sco. • • . 


lb 


{■nger and thirrt to restore famished persons 407 


eattions retpeeting 


ib 


i^ngarf waters 
UsbaDdry 


158 
311 


implements of 
^drophobia • • • 


314 
888 


foaeo, in . . . 


398 


ffdrometer, FahrenheK's 
Ijalerlefiu 


384 
843 


L 

aa^ to taake • • • 


360 


from a powder, to proeore 


ib 


cream, to m*ke 


183 


iMmae, portable, to make a 


359 




ib 


■nofoires, to form 


811 

349 


sriian shields, to prepare Taraish for 


35 


atfgo, for dyeing, to prepare . 


91 


lABBiiiatioD, inordinate, to diminish 


831 


imrioos remedies for 


ib 


ia the bowels, remedj for . 


206 


■i— imsfoiy diseases, treatment of 


197 


Djorica, external, treatment of 


881 


BfiMtioo aod debilitj, treatment of 
Gentian wine 


805 
838 


chalybeate 


ib 


itonaohie 


ib 


po«ef4al tonic 


ib 


for debility of the stomach 


ib 


stomachic aperient pills 


ib 


tonic draught, in cases of great debility 
Dr Bailey's prescription for 


ib 


ib 


DrAbemcthy*s . 


ib 


Dr Babingtoo*s . 


397 


Co remove, tec after eating 


ib 


to remedy flatoleacy 


838 


nightmare, remedies for 


ib 


hicicnp • • a 


805 


difestJTe pills 


839 
ib 


Co reitore the appetite 
aloetic and asaMBtida pills 


ib 
ib 


hcaitboni . • . 


ib 


■aecta, stings and bites 


898 


Htnuoaents, mosical, to stain . 


93 


■termcnt, prematura 


406 


«ka,kc. 


193 


common hiaak . 


ib 


shining 


194 


thebesC 


ib 


indelible, withont galls 


ib 


iodesdmctible, for resisting the acdoQ 




corrosfrea ... 


ib 


powder, the best 


ib 


for immediate nse 


ib 


n fine black, for common oae aod the 


i 


ii^gSr-. 


193 

67 


achcfoar, to make 


194 


WB 


ib 


framvmiUmi 


ib 



] Ink, red, permanent . • 

green, writing, to make 
Yellow 
bloc 

copperplate printer's 
pnnter*s 

nne black printing 
best do 

good common do 
printer's red 
blue 
perpetual, for writing on tombs. Sec 
Indian, to make 

substitute for 
for printing linen with types 
permanent, for marlung linen 
sympathetic 

nitro-mariatet of gold and tin 
gallate of iron 
nitro-muriate of cobalt 
sympathetic, various 
to prevent from freezing 
to prevent mould in 
to take out spots of ^. 

to mske new writing Mlh old 
to write on greasy paper or parchment 
to restore decayed wntlngs 
to take impressions from recent 
to produce a fao-simile of writing 



ar 



441 

195 
ib 
jU 
ib 
ib 
Ib 
Ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
Ib 
ib 

196 
ib 

393 

196 
196, 405 

196 
Ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 



manuscripts 



substitute for copying machines 

to copy writings 

to take out writing 
Intestines, inflsmroation of 
Iron ores, to assay 

humid assay of . 

to plate 

vessels, to tin 

ore, to reduce into naalleable 

to i^ingle and manofsctare, new way 

to weld, approved method 

common hartlening of 

polished, to preserve from rust 

case hardening of 

to convert into steel by cementation 

cast, way of softening .. 
Isinglass jelly, to make 
Itch, ointment for 
Ivory, to eild 

to polisli andaoftea 

ana bone black, to make 

to paint on ^ 

for miniatures, to pr6fu« 
to out and paste 

to sketch portraits on 

to dre various colours 

mode of silvering 

J. 
Jam, raspberry, to make 

strawbeny • 
Japan black • 

Jasmin, essence de, to make 
Jaundice, remedies for 
Jaw, locked 

Jessamine water, to prepare 
JellieSj (see Coofoctionary) 
Jelly, isinglass 

hartshorn, currant, be Ice 

calves-foot 

ivory 



I 



s.. 



ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
101 
806 
6 
ib 
It 
Ib 
80 
Ib 
Ib 
ib 

asr 

80 
Ib 
399 
854 
816,834 
IS 



36 

60 
Ib 
61 
60 



Jumbles 
Juniper, compound spirit of 
Jujubes, pate de 
Jointa, cartilage In 
wounds Of 



83 



lU 

Ib 
39 
188 
805 
814 
151 
183 
854 
113, IH 
418 



184 
41S 
153 
184 
818 
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iuflanmatiaa a! the 
Kncc-ioint, ilropij of 
Knivvi and forki, lo dent 
Knimhohi oil. to procure 
Kuuilicn'i meul for liooiDi 



cold Bi.ll tBiliroidciy, tu <leu . 388 

LamE. quiil.ii^i uf . ■ .403 

rhoke-jl- . . . *•« 

Ijunpi, to prcTCDt btiat pemietoiu to Mtbou- 

lie iirrxnni . . .361 

talrimsnJcli^n . . 389 

10 prttent >mcliing . .395 

* to ipvij iDiiitirEila • SI9 

piunireion gr»u,lDpitKDt inereMCOf 336 

10 <l«tlroT iluMon . S3' 

Land., Dlar, lo ii>>3ci(li«D . . Sir 

lodnid; . .348 

K'l dmining . 

uilrvV cllreolions Tor dnining 

l.^j iiiiiiigiDwilereoloan S6 



Amp lilick, to nuke psdoti from 
Chinese (heel, 10 prepire . 



fn-\d 



L-r, oil of, (foreign) lo obt^n 



, io nrnnufiieti 

to cotiTPrtold tmrthraml i 
to prewrve from mould 

ttOitjoeO ami aliepji. to Oyi 

in imiialion nf morocco, _ . 

froiQ South Americwt tionehidei 

Runii, In niunurutarc 
Leeahet, ii|i|>ticiitir>ii of 
Lemonade, porlnblc . 
Lemon iunli,il, to make 

jdtee, prcisiaOon of 

peel, to cund^ . 

Leppoij, lotion for . 
Lrproat affestlani of (be ikin, to cor 
Lellrn, lo iliiiiirecl, of the plagUB 



Eenernl nilei for preterviug 
Light, to praduoc inAlButADeoua 
Limning, lo gusrd ugain.t 



teoat 

B, blue, yellow, t«d, tea- 



d'oraiiKe of i 
a de Bai^adel 



"^ 


dlTioc 


el 


iihanf. milk 


ha 


ledeVenui . 


liq 


uedllla 




kiBMuin de Eio»eiIle» 
(French] a oe- Uqaeor 




nrt»fi» de anfielique 




6eale 








ceriiei 




choeolM . 




grenoble 




noi.(brou) 




nojeau 




d'oTBoge. eeonse.) . 


11 


acor.)' . 

fllnvinlftlc 



Ijtliograpby 

to print iloii|i7iB with porcelain phtea 
to apply it to Bood engnlTing 
lo take iinpi'eisioui ou paper from 
siKMniadcoQHone 

'La1in[;T^i[iMe pencils, in iDBike 



, [hi'iiBrd aad B 



^Id, to pr«pu« 



, uKriil, domeMia 



Mmiihor miiture, to prep«ro 



r iprMding duDg 

«li»te diiopiB 

rue ihe quwiliiy bj loiliDK 



jiomormul 
\yel and ttone i 



bnillicoii iDdfellovi 

opodeldoc , caieput 
imniila, (o rnaite 
pilli, iloeliD ind mfrrii 

campound 



-e of benioin 



■re briiDklone in imititioo of 



■Jtnjjlion of 
^oiif^liooan') 



I M»diolnM, pnrnliir, (ke Purntbe) 

Mr.lUn - - 



'■'■ e™"* 






. . . ' gildenfrtHBlhe injacioiu 

«i, HWTingof 

Uorniih, m>>iun| Bui for 
bmnld UHj of 
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MeUlIurg^ 
injection 

for cushions of electrical maehineij 

for vamiihinB; figures 

watering or for blaoo moire 

metallograpliical appUcatioQ of fosible 

alloys 

Metals, compound or alloys 

metal, Hath, to prepare 

brass 

solder for iron 
bell, to prepare 
bronze 

copper, blanched 
Tellow dipping 
fusible alloys 
gilding 

for common jewellery 

gm, to prepare 
ustitieu's, for tinning 
liquid foils for glass globes 
pewter, oommoa 
best 

hard • 
plated, to assay 
platina, mock 
queen's 
silter, imitation of 

solder for jewellers 
plating 
solder, common 
hard • 
soft 

for steel joints 
specula of telescopes 
tombae 
red 
white 
tutania, or Britatmia 
German 
Spanish 
Engestroom 
tutenag 
type 
white 
gold, (ring) . 

from 358. to 40«. per oz, 
to clean all sorts of 
Mezzotint, to engrave in 
Mildew in wheat 

to remove • 

to prevent • 

Milk, qualities of 

and cream, substitutes for 
and butter, to free from the tnriup flavour 
to preserve 
Miniatui'e painting . . 

diffei*ent articles used in 
clioice of brushes 
Miniatures, ivory for, to prepare 
manner of sketching . 

colours to be employed in 

in sketching a female head 
use and advantage of body colours 
to cut and paste tiie ivory for 
to sketcli portniits 
use of magnifying class 
to execute light hair for 
to represent velvets and satins 

white feathers 
to gild in body colours 
linen, lace and gauze 
pearls on the flesh 

colours used in sketching from nature 
to adjust the drapery • 

to execute the back ground 
primitive colours and combVnaliona 
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ib 
ib 
18 

11 
9 
11 
ib 
Id 
12 
ib 
ib 
ib 
10 
12 
ib 
ib 
Id 
11 
10 
ib 
ib 
18 
12 
9 
12 
IS 
ib 
10 
ib 
ib 
Id 
12 
10 
ib 
ib 
12 
ib 
ib 
13 
ib 
ib 
10 
13 
ib 

100 
79 

328 
ib 
ib 

402 

860 
ib 

383 
60 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
1 

ib 
ib 
62 
ib 
ib 
ib 
63 
ib 
ib 
ib 
64 
ib 
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Miniatures 

discovery of new substaoeet 

to lay body colours on the paletta 
Mint, oil of, to procure 
Miscellaneous receipts, "'•■^'i^iuil 
Morocco, real, to manufitetore 

red, to prepare 

imitation of 

to dye 
Mosaic gold 

to manufiwture 
Moths, to drive away 
Mortars, to prenare 

impenetrable 
Mortification 
Mosquetoes, bites of 
Moss, as manure 
Mucilaginous oils 
Muffins, to make 
Mum, to make 
Mushrooms, to prodoee 

to pickle 
Mttsieal InstmmentL to 
Mussels, qualities of 
Mostaro, to eokivate 
Mutton, quaiitiea of 

shoulder of 

ohoiee of . 

toearre 
Myrtle water^ to distil 



N. 

Napoleon's peotond pitta 
Xectar to make • 

Editor's 
Xeedham's portable mnehlm, to 
Neroli, essence of, to procore • 
Nettle-rash • , 

Nickel ore, to assay 

in the humid way 
Nightmare, remedies finr 

cautions respecting 
Nitre, strong spirit of 

colourless 
Noyeau, to make 
Nutmegs, oil of, to proeuro 

O. 
Oaks, to raise, the beet method 
to dye, a mahc^ny colour 
ebony black 
Oats, qualities ot . • - 

varieties of 

to prepare the ground for • 
quantity of seed for • 

to harvest 
for horses, to make them profe 

nutritious • ' • 

bruised . • 

Odours, unpleasant, to remove 
Oil and water colours, (see Colours) 
Oils, essential, £cc 

oil of anise-seed, to obtun 
caraway 
birch • 

cajeput • 
camomile 
cassia 
cinnamon 
cloves 

gum benzoin 
hartshorn rectified 
Krumholz 
lavender, foreign 
mint 



is 

141 
91 

m 
I 

H 

a 
ft 

171 

itt 

Its 

IS 

» 

W 

1& 
4tf 
419 
lil 



IS 

lis 

141 
fl7 
7 
tk 
S3S 
238,400 
154 
ib 
IV 
14S 



9» 

9S 

Ik 

40} 

S31 



doubly 



396 
411 

SIT 
35 

I4t 
ib 
ik 

149 

141 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

149 

ib 

ib 

.14S 
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gil or peppemiint 
pcdDj-rofd 



rectified 



o( llnieed, to nix Ibe mincnl wb- 
{toppf, to gire it ■ drriBS qtulitf 



famitDre, to mike 

lor «>tch-sork, lu. tO prapne 
I, iDDciliginout. ke. 



t ilmonUt, to n 
huel-mit 






W*l*^ 



oat of boardi 

Gib, to porirj, ud applj tbe nfim 

to nicTuI purpOKl II 

for DUkiOK nm Kwp, to pi 

.BCEl. limiiU, lupniMii . 
^ hog-. Urd . 



•gr totdia), lo ' 



fji, (BD*n>n 
at pule, tBOuka 



olli water-proof 



Ii|ht grtj and do 
fire plaoci and learthi 






[Detbod 



coloiir<k pTDpfrr to be uicd for do 

coluui' far gmundi on glau 

like, lo [n-ciukre Tor do 

lilir. puriJe, green 

jellow and wiiiie 

cngniiicig on glaii, to (muTer 

ueiallis calm* and lirecipitaMt of |old, 



|iur[>le prccipltale of Cuuoi 
coloured draoinp on glaaa 
glau black 

green, raid eoloor 
blaak, to niJke . 



while 

eeonamical w 
pearl p«J 

Prnnian bloc 

beautiful gree 

Paiotiog, home 



drier for 



smiwOBd Ibr noMtiag the ei 

H, Grecian metbod 
' 1 gnlJ fur 



IKhJMIt fur . 
a|>i>r«|>riale colour! 

dT^tio^i for' 
Pally, (rvalment of 
PaiiMla 
Paper, to gild tbe edge* el 
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Pkper, Ibr dnuEhtimca 
Papkr lusclii^. 10 nuke 
Pimhnieiit. ol J, In oonter 

to dj-e, T^ariout colour 
TBrik-y, ^mlilJC! of 



Ward'i, for Ihe pilei 



11. 



almond 

Urta, ilmand 
orsnge 
oranEB pofTa 
KnglTiU nuouv, 
biicuit, tanej 

«pODg« 



for ■ gold or Jellov eolinii 
reieaibliBg the topaz 

emenld 

for adeeppuqilt cclnar 
ri.-s(;mt,1iiitMh^ jTTi^tlivil 

for ■ peHect bbck 
of an opike Thiteneu 
hard, forioFd bj calx of (in a 
reiemblins the opal 

™by 

ruby, 1 chupec 

eanwi 

red cornelian 



.. Iudl|in method 
l.i^ck kail, to 



ts 


do 


u„- 


PLmpuiliv 
Perfumcrj 


aivl c. 


for diti 


t:.., d 




■'de CWD 



rBnglisl. 
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iToery and cosmetics 




ilmonil paste . • 


189 


tomutuin, orange • 


ib 


soft . • . 


ib 


common • • 


ib 


hard 


ib 


rosemary 


ib 


>earl powder for the fiice . 


ib 


lismuth do . . 


ib 


caution in using 


ib 


ranee flower paste for the hands 
loral tooth pomdtTs 


ib 


Ib 


egetable tootli bntshes 


190 


in astringent for tlic teeth • 


ib 


izcellent opiate for do 


ib 


•<>se lip salve 


ib 


rhite do . . . 


ib 


sweeten the breath • 


ib 


terfumed bags for dravcrt 


ib 


lerfume for clothes 


ib 


gloves 


ib 


tioctore of musk . 


ib 


to prevent i>cstilential airs, &e. . 


ib 


for sick rooms 


191 


explosive pastjis 
aromatic ao • 


ib 
ib 


hair powder 


ib 


ftmbergrit • 


ib 


mask and civet • 


ib 


oms • • 


ib 


▼iolet • . • 


ib 


rose 


ib 


bergamotte . • 


ib 


am&rgris • 


ib 


iQUsk and civet do . , 


ib 


violet 


192 


rose • • « 


ib 


rou^, Spanish ladies* 


ib 


Spanish vermilion 


ib 


economical rouge 


ib 


Turkish bloom 


ib 


wash for sun-bumt faces, ttc. 


ib 


Macouba snoff 


ib 


c**phalic do . . 


ib 


Sjianish do, imitation of 


ib 


London imitation of Spanish, k< 


s. ib 


soap, transparent 


193 


Windsor 


ib 


almond 


b 


balls, marbled 


ib 


Naples, imitation of 


ib 


rr, common, to prepare . 


10 


■est 


ib 


ard 


ib 


lants, to breed 


357 


, Bolozna, to make 


375 


;>s*s rules for health . , 


see 


vipliicjl instruments, lacker for 


27 


ihon»s to ]»rc»erve 


3<hJ 


res, to clean 


48 


prevrve . . < 


392 


ncirnt, to restore the white of 


101 


1 enlarge, or diminish 


54 


m^ 


1^ 


aur kraut, to make 


ib 


icccalili . . 


185 


f, to, onions 


184 


iroiihire . • 
iu«tiriK)ms • • 


185 


ib 


ucMmbers . • 


ib 


'-almits, white . • 


ib 


nchovics, artificial 


ib 


slmoo 


ib 


ca, to detect copper in 


592 


>erigord, to make 


171 


igeon 


415 


169 



Pic,giblet . . .168 

rump steak . • ib 

chictcen and rabbit . . ib 

raised, French, ham and porl^ &c. 167<~i69 

Pigeons, en compote • . 168 

Pilchards, to cure . . . S59 

Piles, treatment of . . .319 

ointments for . . . ib 

Wanrs paste for • , 2S4 

Pills, chalybeate . • .244 

compound aloetic • » 235 

aloetic and myrrh • • S50 

assafoetida . • • ib 

Plummer's . « .lb 

compound, colocynth • • 835 

aloetic . . .lb 

compound rhubarb . • S36 

croton . . , 397 

expectorant . • • 236 

Napoleon's pectoral • • ib 

anti-hysteric • • • S48 

Pimento, oil of, to procure • • 148 

Pinery, to manage a • » 294 

Pines, mode of cultivating • . 295 

the soil . • . ib 

heat . . ib 

to propagate . • . ib 

to separate crowns and sacken . ib 

treatment of the plants . . ib 

ripe, to cut . • . ib 

to destroy insects on • . 296 

Pipes, tobacco, to make . . 370 

Piping, a mode of cultivating plants by eottiogs 290 

Pippins, new, to render proanotive • 298 

Pinchbeck, to prepare . . 11 

Pismires, in grass, to prevent . 336 

Plague, to disinfect substances of the . 261 

letters • . ib 

Plant, to, thorn hedges . . 349 

Plants, insects on, to destroy . . 306 

to preserve from slugs . .412 

Plantation, to form a • . 349 

Plaster figures, to bronze • .30 

of Spanish flies • .SSI 

compound Burgundy pitch • ib 

labdanum . • ib 

adhesire . 252 

court . . • ib 

of Paris, as manure . • 584 

Plate, to, looking glasses • • 11 

iron . .18 

and plated articles • 889 

Plated copper, from, to obtain ailTcr • 17 

metals, to assay . 18 

Platina, mock, to prepare . • 12 

Plating, silver solder for . .13 

Pleurisy .204 

Plumbers, painters, and glazien, mhUods to 242 

Plums, qualities of • • 404 

Plant, to, shnibs . . . 290 

Plants, to accelerate, in hot hoasM . 291 

to choose . * 293 

to preserve from frost . . 294 

to destroy insects on • 806 

Plough, SmalVs improved, deaeriptlMof 814 

Vci(ch*s do . . . ib 

for cleaning beans and tnmipt -• 815 

Poisons, remedies for . • 

acids . • 

alkalies • • 

mercury • .lb 

arsenic • .lb 

copper • • ib 

antimony » . . , ib 

salts of tin . • . ib 

aalu of biMDUth, gold, a»d tiM ih 

luoar CMUKio « \^ 



ib 
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Poiions, remedies for 
•iilt-petre 
sal ammoniae . 
liver of sulphur 

Shos^horus . • 

panish flies 

fiowdered ^ass . • 

cad 

laudanum or opium • 

mushrooms . ' • 

fish, poisonous . • 

bites of serpents, &c. . 

in sheep, to cure . 

Polish, to. Tarnish 
durable 
Frencli 

varnished furniture 
wood 

brass ornaments inlaid in wood 
P<djgraph, to make . 
Pomatum, cold oream, for the eomplexi( 
oommoQ 
hard 

rosemary . • 

orange . . 

soft 
Pommade divine 
Porcelain china, to manufiustare 
to gild 

glass, &0. to paint and stain 
Pork, qualities of . 

loin of, Portuguese mode of dressing 
pies 
to salt 
choice of 
to carve 
Porter, to brew, London system 
three barrels of . . 

on Mr Morrice*s plan 
from sugar and malt 
with table beer after 
to make a butt of stout 
to bottle 

to rit>en, if flat, when bottled 
Portland powders, the^ for the gout 
Portugal water, to prepare 
Posset, sack, and ale, to make . 
Potatoes, new, to produce tliroughout winter 
fourteen ways to dress 
to *PV}y dung to 
juauties of 

for sea provisions, to keep 
to preserve from frost 
to remove frost from 
to steam 

bread from, to make 
frosted, to use . . 179, 

to make starch of 
to cultivate 

to prepare the ground for 
quantity of seed for 
to raise, advantageous method 
mode of takmg up and storing the crop 
Irish method of cultivating 
early, to produce, in grest quantity 
to grow constantly on the same piece of 

eround 
to boil, mealy 

to preserve , . 334, 

Potash, to extract from potatoe tops 
Potass water, to prepare 
Polygraph, an instrument for writing two let- 
ters at once 
Polypus 
Potteiy 

English stone ware, to manufaiciure . 
yellow, or queen*t ware 



fo 



229 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
230 
ib 
22 
418 
35 
412 
26 
31 
ib 
ib 
394 
188 
189 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
188 
369 
14 
68 
402 
166 
168 
186 
426 
420 
108 
109 
ib 
111 
114 
109 
120 
ib 
240 
151 
172 
302 
410 
333 
403 
172 
334 
ib 
172 
ib 
335 
ib 
333 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
334 

ib 
394 
394 
143 
157 



394 

202 

369 

ib 



w 



Pottery 

common ware .10 

English porcelain . j^ 

black glazing, to prepare . ik 

porcelain, or china, to make ft 

delft ware .SO 

Saxon or Dresden china , . ft 

English china, composition of . ft 

china ware, to bake . . ft 

tobacco pipes, to make . . ft 

cmcibles, to make . . S[ 

glaze for . . .ft 

^hite , .ft 

china, for printing blue.frit . ft 

cream coloured, to make . ft 

yellow, to form . ft 

white, to prepare ft 

mixture for . .ft 

for printing Uoe . ft 

shining black . ft 

Eurple under . ft 
rown under . . ik 
china, to prepare . ib 
forflotU ib 
green edge SI 
common, for earthen w«re ft 
to, without lead . Si 
transparent, for do . . S% 
mssticot, ground for white ffS 
white, tor copper vessels . ft 
very fine . . .ft 
yellow . , .ft 
lemon coloured • . ft 
light yellow . ft 
gold coloured . ft 
green, for white ground S74 
fine . . .ft 
blue . • « ib 
violet bhie . . . ib 
red, fine . . . ib 
china, Chinese mode . tb 
English, for china . . ft 
modification of do . . ib 
while, for, to make . . SH 
olive, sponge, dip . . ib 
white enamel . . 3^ 
fluxes, for blue printing ib 
black do . . ik 
red, to prepare ib 
black, for printing ib 
oopper black . . ib 
red for printing . ib 
umber black . . ft 
black . . .ft 
oil for black printing . . ft 
^ cream colour body, to form . ft 
common body . • ib 
blue printing do . . ib 
chalk do . . . ib 
cane colour • . • ib 
china colour . . • ib 
jasper do . , • ib 
drab do . . • ib 
peari do . . . ib 
stone do . . • ib 
Egyptian black do . . ib 
enamel for earthen ware . ib 
ware, vami»h for, free from lead . STi 
vamirfi, for earthen ware . ib 
hard ware, to apply colours on, which pro- 
duce herborizations . . S75 
glass, in imitation of engraving, to orna- 
ment . , . ib 
prince Rupert's drops . . ib 
glass, to break in any required way , Sf^ 
Poultry, to fatten . . .357 
Vcra\\\cft%,'s«t\Qns . . S38 



DoiM-'l 

■lofiie, with iroa 
for Eliding 



prcMnm, to, Edi, b^ ■ogir 
duuMU, faj boOlini; . 






MnwWniel, whole 



"riMerV rn>e*> tOor liir 

^ind bur 
^tdditf , Dr KitehcMT'i 
NoOin^mii 



SlnGoodfcUo*' 



(71, 4U 
171, 4U 
in, 413 



wue, la nuke 
Qoillf, to pret>*re 
Quiow, mannidHte, U DMke 
Quiuea, to preierre . 



LohiTeiheaUall 



of upimgoi, ic 



Razon, |wiic for (hnrpaufc 

la lione noi tlrap 
Ucilgar, for dyeiDg, to^irfptrt 
lUicutiinIk ntTpmimin, reowilrror 



\L'mM for 

ChelM* jicniionm, remedy foe 
Bhodlam, ell of, to {nwure 
Khubsrb, comraon girden, toCulliTHe 

Rice, qiudiliciof 

ILlVi;!. ill chililrLH, n:iiit<l J for, regimen, 

ji-lly frnin iliy nujimysof irory, for 

Ittgi tMluiD, Ibc truu 



lUmlt, M'Ailanit'i ffilriu of n 
Kotlcn. for uuoathiug t<i<: nufi 
lUilK Freneh 

It.iom., |n,,„,i|«p . 

Boot!, (□ preKFTG and pack 

toJry 

It...n:r,.\ r.nLl.ii-lof impnrting 

Itoioi. buii^i of, to |.K1I«C 



wt^lMd 
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Rnpett't, prince, drops, to mak* 

Roib-lights, to make 

Raakt, to make 

Ratta leather, to manofactore • 

Rje, to cultivate 

S. 
Saffron, bastard, for dyeing, toprepaie 
Sail-cloth, to paint, water proof 
Salep, and portable aoup, propertlea of 
Saline draught, to prepare 
Salmon, to pickle • 
Saladi, qualities of • 

chicken • 

Salt, spirit of, or marine aeid 

dephl(^8ticated 

to, hams • 

made by evaporation on faggots 

beef and pork, dry 
Salutary cautions f see Cautions) 
Samphire, to pickle 
Sand pot, portable, to make a 
Sanfoin, to cultivate 
Sarsenets, to clean 
Sarsaparilla, decoction of 

compound • 

Sassafras, oil of, to procure 

cocoa, to prepare 
Satins, to paint on • 

to ^ila • 

white • 

Sauce, common, to make 

sweet • 

miser's • 

pontiff's • 

housewife's • 

parson's • 

nun's • 

admiral's • 

fiiquante • 

talienne • 

nonpareil • 

Nivernoise • 

general's • 

sailor's • 

queen's • 

carach • 

fish 

cream, for a hare 

for veal • 

bechamel • 

Kitchener's • 

Saur kraut, to make • 
Sausages, Bologna • 

Oxford 

Epping 
Savaloys, to make • 
Scald head, ointment for 

treatment of • 
Scalds, to heal • 

liniments for • 

extensive ' • 

and burns, treatment of 
Scalp, wounds of • 
Scarlet fever, treatment of 

malignant, do • 
Sciatica • 

Scions, to choose • 
Scirrhus • 

Scorbutic eruptions • 
Scouring, (see Bleaching) 

balls, to make 
Scrofula 
Scurvy 

cure for 

grass, spirit of, to make 
Sea kail, to cultivate 
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375 
396 
179 
882 
331 



n 



91 
89,41 
402 
199 
185 
403 
416 
156 

ib 
186 
393 
186 
854 
185 
138 
337 

97 
854 

ib 
149 
157 

66 

15 

ib 
176 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 
176 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 
175 

ib 

ib 
184 
166 

ib 

ib 

ib 
8S3 
817 
830 

ib 
232 
830 
823 
815 

ib 
839 
889 
813 
817 

94 
100 
812 
817 
417 
153,, 

aosW 



Sea weed, as manure • .19 

application of^ aa • • ib 

water, to render fit to wash . Si6 

to obtain, fresh, finom • • . ib 

Seamen, cautions tO • . SS4 

health of, to preserve • . SSt 

Seidlitz powders, to prepare • . 9M 

Seltzer water • • .137 

Seeds, to sow, with advantage . . SSfi 

flower, to preserve • .ST 

to improve all sorts of • • ib 

to preserve for a long time • ib 

exotic • . • • ib 

to pack for transportation • .40$ 

Serpents, bites of • • • SS8 

Shad, choice of . • • ^ 

Shawls, silk, to dye erimson • • SS 

Sheep, foot-rot in, to core • . S75 

to prevent • • ib 

to prevent catching cold aftcar shearing ib 

scab in, to cure • .276 

to prevent ' • • ib 

maggots in, to destroy • . ib 

water in the heads o^ to eore . ib 

to prevent • S77 

ndes for feeding with straw . 346 

Sheep's leather, el^ant, to prepare . S$t 

to dye . 8S4 
dung, utili^ of, for dyeing • 91 
Sheep, poisoned, to cure . . 4lt 
Sheep skins, to convert into leather • Sll 
to prepare in oil, mock chamois . US 
Shepherds, practice of Spanish . STS 
Ships, healtn on board o^ to preaerve . S55 
provisions . • . ib 
spirits, beer, &o. • . ib 
fresh animal food • . ib 
biscuit, flour, &o. • • ib 
water . , . ib 
to purify with charcoal • . 8A 
cleanliness in . • . SS5 
to prevent damp and cold • • ib 
exercise and amusements • . ib 
diseases . • . ib 
effects of climate, &o. . . ib 
cautions, when on shore • , ib 
in tropical climates • • ib 
intoxication . . • ib 
noxious vapours • ,856 
to obtain fresh water from aea • ib 
to wash with sea water . • ib 
hints, in case of a leak . . S33 
temporary nautical pumps • ib 
to render sinking, impossible • 859 
air-pipes for ventilating , . 841 
Shipwreck, preservation from . 236 
when a man falls overboard . ib 
upsettinjg^ of a boat . . 857 
cork waistcoats . . ib 
further means of preventing . ib 
assistance to a person in danger of drown- 
ing ... lb 
cork matrasses . . . ib 
the marine spencer . . ib 
bamboo habit . . . ib 
Daniel's life preserver • . ib 
to extricate persons from broken iee ib 
the life boat . . . ib 
safe and readily constructed life boats 858 
further methods of preservation in cases of ib 



Shoes, to render water proof . SO, 405 
Shoots, to preserve, from slogs and ear-wigs 506 

Shrubs, brandy, to make . .145 

rum and currant . . ib 

to plant them to advantage . 298 

to remove superfluous suckers Grom . 298 

\o\(co\&t.\.^vQiXciVkaxcA . . 299 



krabt, Co transplant in fall growth 398 

i^ on Tititiog the, cautions to be obsenred S4l 



i^t, veak, remedj for 




Sd5 


dimness of 




301 


Ok, to ^id 




15 


▼amished, to prepare 




30,34 


Tarnish for, to make 




ib 


to paint on 




66 


flowered, to clean 




97 


coloured • 




98 


black 




ib 


rusty black, to dip 




ib 


to extract grease spots fit>m 


ib 


tOk worms, to rear • 


• a 


350 


lilks, to remove stains from 


• < 


98 


spots of paint from 


ib 


to alum 




83 


to dje, blue 




ib 


jellow 




84 


red, crimson, &e. 




85 


black 




ib 


with Prussian blue 


87 


to precipiute acetates of lead and coi 


►per 


oa 


• « 


ib 


to dje, brown, in the small waj 
of fawn-eolonred drabs, to dye 


88 


ib 


to dye lilae 




ib 


flesh colour 




ib 


to bleach 




96 


Bher ores, to assay . 




8 


by copeliation 




ib 


In the humid way 




ib 


to assay the value of 




8 


double assav of • 
Imitation ot 




9 




12 


aolder for jewellers 




13 


plating 




ib 


to separate from plated eopper 


17 


chemical test for 


• < 


392 


(tlvering 


• i 


11 


glass globes, liquid foil for 


ib 


copjper ingots 
by beat 


• 

• < 


16 
17 


on rilt work, by amalgamation 
' in we cold way 


ib 
ib 


lilver tree, to prepare the 




18 


Kquid, to restore rusted 




53 


for vellum ^nting 




ib 


plate, to take stains out of 




100 


to clean 




ib 


tixe, isinglass, to make 




385 


derp, to procure 
ifBail-pox, treatment of 




408 
S16 


vaccination 




ib 


Imoky chimneys, to cure 




386 






151 


ioufr, Macouba 




192 


ccphalie 




ib 


imitation of Spanish 




ib 


London do 




ib 


leap, transparent, to make 




193 


Windsor 




ib 


almond 




ib 


balls, marbled 




ib 


Naples, to imitate 




ib 


(oda water, to prepare 




157 


(oil for a garden, to choose the best 


884 


eomponent parts of 




311 


clayey, to distinguish 


« 


ib 


to manage 




285 


aaody, to manure 


• 


311 


gimvelly 




312 


«se of different 


• • 


Ib 


hvnlBg surface 


• < 


3fS 


_ MrCwrwea's method ' 


• t 


ib 


l0lB0f eoouMB* topvnm 


• 


10 


iMid 


• 


ib 
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I 

Solder, soft . • .10 
for steel joints • • .IS 
brass, for iron . • • ib 
silver, for jewellers • • • ib 
plating • • • ib 
gold . • .lb 
Soleil, coup de • • • 813 
Soups . • • • 173 
Flemish • • • ib 
portable - • • • 173 
luaigre • • • ib 
mock turtle • • .lb 
asparagus • • • 174 
giblet • • • ib 
white • • • ib 
charitable . • • • Jb 
veal gravy . • • ib 
beef . • • ib 
a poor man's . . .lb 
cheap rice and meat • • ib 
another cheap • • • ib 
herring . , • ib 
nutritious . . • ib 
transparent, for oonvaleseents • 854 
chowder • « . 172 
mullaga-tawny . • . ib 
hodge-podge • . .173 
Sow, to, seeds to advantage . . 890 
Sowing machine, description of • 315 
wheat, method of • • 326 
grain, by ribbing . • ib 
Spearmint water, simple • . 151 
Spectacles, use of . • • 365 
Specula, or telescopes • • 18 
Spleen, enlarged . • . 800 
Spinach . . 403 
Spirituous water, rules for distilling . 150 
Spirits, to distil, from carrots . .143 
to dulcify . . . 140 
foreign, to imitate . . 141 
spirit of malt, to make . . 143 
of wine, do . . . 140 
proof . . , 144 
of salt, or marine acid . .156 
to fine . . .143 
compound . . . 146 
Sprains . . • . 821 
Sprats, to cure . . • 359 
Spruce beer, brown and white • ' 16S 
Squills, vinegar of • . 853 
Statues, ancient, composition of . 12 
Starch, from frosted potatoes . 335 
Steel, to gild . . .16 
to convert into iron by eementltioo . 20 
improved mode of hardening • 21 
Engli^ cast, to prepare • • ib 
to colour blue • • ib 
to distingxiish from iron • . lb 
goods, to preserve . • 38 
unproved mode of hardening by hammer- 
ing . .81 
to engrave on . • .80 
Stereoty i>e plates, alloy for • .10 
monc of casting . .lb 
Stews, (see Culinary Arts) • .163 
French, of greens and baeoa • 169 
Stencilling . . .70 
Still, hot, to make a . . • 130 
large do . . • 140 
operations of the • • lit 
new worm for . • • 140 
Stings and bites . • 989 
Stomach, inflamed • • 804 
eramp in . • • M 
8loekinga,silk, toeleaa 98 
fleaheolour It 



tkinn,! 
tooye 
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Stone ware, English, to make 
Stone in the bladder . 
Stovet, cracks in, to mend 
Strangury 
Strawbciry water 

|elly,tomake 

jam 

Alpine, to cnltlyate the 

qualities of the 

to preserve the, whole 
Straw, importance of 

weight of, in different cropi 

▼alue of different kinds or 

wheat 

oat 

bean 

peas 

tare, or hay 

in fisediog cattle with, niles for 
horses . 

sheep 

misoellaneoas consumption of 

as applicable to litter 

to thatching • 
Strictures 
Stucco, Wych*s, to make 

Williams*s, do 

iron, do 
Styes, treatment of . 
Sugar, use of, in brewing • 

to obtain from beets 

maple, juice of, to extract, without injuring 
the tree . . . ^ 417 

SnSbcaCion, by noxious Tapours • * 9SS 

by hanging; • . . ib 

drowning • . . ib 

Sunflower, the . . . 306 

Swelling, white . .-.812 

Swimming, art of . . . 259 

Swine, measles in, to cure . . 275 

rapture in • . . ib 

Syllabub, whipt, to make . .182 

solid, do . . . ib 

Syrup of ginger, to make . • 253 

poppies . . , ib 

squills . . . ib 

violets • . . ib 

Syphilis . . . .210 



369 

209 

418 

209 

151 

184 

ib 

905 

404 

187 

344 

ib 

345 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

346 

ib 

347 

346 

ib 

SIO 

103 

104 

ib 

235 

119 

144 



T. 

Tanning, and the treatment of leather . 280 

improvement in . . ib 

new process of . . 281 

use of the wood and bark of thc^ horse 

chesnut tree for . , 282 

Tan, to, hides or skins . , 280 

without bark or mineral astringents ib 

c»4f or other skins . . ib 

hides . . . ib 

new species of . . , 401 

Tape worm, specific for the . • 405 

Tar, oil of, to prociire . .149 

water, to pi-epare . ,254 

Tares, to cultivate . . ' . 332 

Tarts, raspberry and cream . .170 

paste for . . .172 

almond . . . 179 

orange, to make . . . ib 

Tartar, tmcturc of sail of . .144 

Tea, beef, to make . . 254 

qualities of . . . 404 

native . . .157 

substitutes for . . . 15S 

trays, to clean . . ,391 

T«>eth, (extraction of, to check hemorrhage in 234 

diseases of the, remedies for . *i3S \\ 



Teeth, preservation of the 

{ticking the 
oose, remedy for 

foul 

cleaning the 

to clean and preserve 

astringent for the 

to make the, white 

excellent opiate for the 
Telegraph, domestic, to make 
Telescopes, specula for 
Terapins 

Testicle, diseases of 
Tetanus 

Thatching, straw as applieable to 
Thermometer, Fahrenneit^s, to oonatniet 

common • . 

to adjust the fixed points of the 
Thrashing machine, description of 
Throat, sore • 

gargle for 

putrid • 

inflammatory • 

strictures in . 

wounds in • « 

Thrash in children, remedies far 

gargles for . . 

Thunder, &c. , , 

Thyme, oil of, to procure 
Tic doloureux . • 

Tiflanies, to wash and stain 
Tiles, red distemper for, to make 

to preserve . . 

Tillage, operation of • 

best mode of 

to conduct a fallow • 

to prepare the ground 

two sets of ploughs required for 
Tincture of Japonica, to prepare 

salt of tartar • 

antimony * 

benzoin 

catechu 

ginger , 

gnaiacum 

guaiacum, ammcniated 

Peruvian bark 
Htixham's 

rhubarb 

compound . 

senna 

balsam of Tolu 
Tin ores, to assay 

in the humid way 

to, copper and brass 

iron and copper vessels 

solution of, in aqua-regia 

muriate of, to make 

tree, to prepare Uie 
Tinning, Ku8iitien*s metal for 
Tobacco pipes, to make 
Tomatas catsup 
Tombac, to prepare 

red 

wiiite 
Tools, edge, from cast steel and iron 
Tonsils, swollen 
Tooth ache, to ])revent the 
radical cure for the 

brushes, vege'table, to make 

powders 

coral, &c. 

remedies for the 
Tortoise shell, to weld 
Travelling, in, to escape the eflects of lightning ^ 



Trees, to gi*aft 



jn^, general mode of 
oiii^ cipciljtmuj luelhod 
■gf CrcnnMa way • 

trait, Vi lilmt 
ird, to clotlu! the Memi of 



n«,!.,, 



prtipjiste, Cliintje W17 

ikrern for jirolteling 
'■■• ""J- of 

TWttmrtit of • 

fliiii, he 

iting the, to obUun oHj finit bj 

. lo eoEnft 

Wiit, (D hiiten Ihe ripening of 

ompoiiiioD for do , 

tienl tbE ETOwth of veeda romid 

iiaili in, 10 iToid tbd eSeeU of 

on, to dntro; . 



UlEU 

lildcT 



g in, lo pcmnt 

o pMk, tor expottMioD 



t in the crop* of 
iwniih for boi vood 

[nm ihc Kronnd for . 
Dg prnwia 



nj;, plcnih Ibr 
.ly dung W 



hud, in imiutloa of 



and pimiilei on the lODgoe 

aloughine 
lndo1ei.l 

CoilTflrMprbutit .' '. 

for ■crofuloui 
iiilir<:11u, lo nuki: plUble nrnlili for > 

tiiH'. mEanlineaeeof 



"*i"(^] of ■ 
V«mi*ei 



popproi 



r^i, of i ic^ild coloar 

or g'J'leii, bflug k morduM to 
»iiil -fi-k colpiiri , 
Turncr'a, fjr box wood . 
to, dreaiiiig botes 
to. f:iu. 

(luutif. Cor L-Hoding Mloon 

l!^'.'-r.'f'rl.r.« 

l'(<r i>)il]n>d|>liic*l inalniniaat* 

f-ll .■.i!r"irrrt, rnrblVH VMOllI 



monlanl, lorgildinj , 

eoin|i»aUlnn Ibr nakinv eoloond dm*- 

iun and |inul< ivat'iublv sU paiBliaga 
lo oulour baikcu 
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bed 



VanUh 

for ooloared drawiogt 

for pales, and ooane wood wotk 

for wood, which reaiiU the aetion of boil- 
ing water • • 

black, for old straw or elup hats 

to, drawings and card work 

to make sail cloth water proof 
on wood 

ecdoared composition for rendering linen 
and doth water proof 

to thicken linen doth for skreens and 
testers .• 

to mdLe liquid paste with diying oil 

common wax, for doth • 

fine printed doths, to prepare 

silk, to prepare • 

for silks, &0. • • 

fat umbrdlas • • 

lor Indian shidds • 

to, like gold, siirer leaf • 

to recover • • 

to polidi 
Varnishes for engraving, (see EngniTing) 
Vaults, foreign wine, to manage 
Veal, qualities of 

choice of • 

savouFjT dish of^ to make 

cake, to make . 

breast, glacee . • 

shoulder, en galantine 

ragout of, cold . 

to carve • 

Vegetable liquids, to deprive, of their eoloor 
Vegetables, to propagate 

by seed 

by germs or bulbs 

by slips 

by division of the plant 

by runners 

by suckers • 

by layering • 

by inqarcbiDg • 



by budding 

by shield-budding 

green, for manure, to decompose 

to protect from injuries, by straw ropes 
by nets 
by canvass skreens 

to gather 

to preserve 
Veins, enlarged, spermatio 
Vdium, to make 

to convert into leather 

painting, liquid gold for 
silver 

to stain, green 

to restore rusted liquid silver 

to make glaire of eggs for 

ground, to Isy silver or gold upon 
Velvet, to paint on 

materials required 

subjects for painting 

appropriate colours 

compound lio 

directions for painting 
Venison, qualities of 

pas^ 
Ventilation of churches 

houses 
Vermin, to preserve houses from 

erops from • 

Vines, to plant 

composts for 

to choose the plants 

to prune and train 
to adfuitago 



SI 
88 



S3 
S8 

t9,41 
d9 



S9 



lb 

ib 

ib 

ib 

SO 

30,34 

30 

35 

ib 

ib 

lb 

77 

133 

402 

4S6 

165 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

420 

155 

286 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

287 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

323 

291 

ib 

ib 

308 

ib 

211 

283 

ib 

53 

ib 

94 

53 

ib 

ib 

65 

ib 

ib 

ib 

66 

ib 

402 

415 

260 

ib 

363 

336 

896 

ib 

Ib 

ib 



Vlnet, to destroy inaeeCt oo 




S 


Vinegar, to make 




u 


oommon 






i 


wine 






, Ij 


iogap 








goosdierrj 








corcant 








primrose 








raisin , 








eider 






, i 


from the refine of frdts 




. 1 


bee hives 




from orange and dder flowers^ 8c& . 




to strengthen • 






lee, to prepare 






quass, to make 
distUled 




\ 1 






improved 






to deprive of ooloor 






of squills 




! 8 


aromatic 




. s 


cheap do for purifying nuinnfiMtories 




bdsamic and anti-putrid 


• 


. 1 


Vinous fermentation 


• 


. 1 


Vol-au-vent, to make 




• 


. 1 



w. 

Waffles . . , \ 

Dutch way • . . ^ 

Wdks, gravd, to make 
Wdls, new, to preserve from dampness 
Wdnuts, to preserve 

to pickle, white • 

Warts, to remove 

to treat 

venereal 
Wasps, &c., stings of 
Watch cases, mock tortoise shell 

works, oil for 
Wash, for preserving crayon drawing^ 
Water colours (see Colours) 

for animals, to mix 
Water, fresh, from sea, to obtain 

sea, to render fit for washing 

common, distilled 

casks, to clean 

for brewing, to choose 

to purify, by charcoal 

to, meadows 

to raise, in all situations 

warm, for a carriage, or small room 

to walk on the 

to determine if hard or sofl 

pipes, to manage in winter 

soda 

Water-proof, composition for making linen,&c 

sail cloth 
linen and cloth 

boots, to prepare . 

composition for leather or cloth 
for leather, patent 
Waters, simple, rules for distilling 

stills for 

expeditious mode of distilling 

compound distilled 
Wax, painting on, Grecian method 

red sealing, to make 

black 

green 

blue 

yellow . . 

purple 

uncoloured, sofl • 

coloured 

bordering for engraven • 

candles, to make . • 



^7 v^ V? t%^%, Va ifc^Vwi 



iKfolnett at taatiBg 



Me the k 



{{rndenan'* method of 
•U, to muitgc the 
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cordimB, to DtaJte 
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WlBe% port, to fine • - • 196 

finiogs, to nuke ood Applj ib 

toforeedowo • • ib 

whReytoeonveftiiitorod . ib 

• . red ioto white • . ib 

new, toprewnreagKioittliooder. 1ST 

to mAe It settle well • ib 

«Mkt, iDftleh for iwcetming ib 

cnriler powder for ' • ' . ' ib 

'fineriiiKbag • • • ib 

to bottle • . . ib 

■dnltemted, to deteet • • ib 

■lodk in • • • ib 

lead and oopper in • .lb 

eonroslve lobliniats and antimoof in, to 

dateet • • • ib 

oil W, to proeore ' « 14fi 

WoaA ftr dyeing, to prepare '. • 91 

Wood» to preierfe from inaeett , 906 

fiyrdreing, topr^are . • . 08 

t>il gilding OD • .15 

to ^iih • • .SI 

Waiih, to make • .99 

to render ineombnttible • • 418 

to dye varioof eolom • • 09 

topretenrebyohareoal . 405 

Woods, medieinaldeooeCio* Of Che -SSi 

Wool, to fix a minend ftXkm on 84 

to i^e, Prasiian bine • .87 

pemanentUne • .lb 

toUeaeh • • .06 

WooUeas, andiyed, to asov 08 

-" FoMerl parifier Ibr • • 101 

to dye, bine • • .84 

jtXUnw m • • ib 

red, erimaoBy and aaatiat ib 

tofall • • .06 

to dye, blaek • • • 85 

brown * • • • ib 

Wormwood, oil o^ to proeora 149 

Worms 908,097.898,411 

whKe thead woiin, or asearides 008^ 897 

round worm • • 808 

tape worm • • *' . ib 



Wonns, tape wonn io ffaHdran 

long round worn 

mawiem 

worm-seed v • 

powderof tin • 

oil of tnrpentine 

essenoe o# beigaroot 

Qiiog^ Uaenges 

▼dlow locenges 

brown lozenges 

petfoteAm, ftfeneral reinediy 
Worts, toboll . 

tooool 

to mix the yeast with the . 

to determine the strength of 

to apportloa the yeast and applj it to 
Wounds • 

ineised 

ponetnred • • 

eontnsed • • 

pcHsoned • a 

of the ear, lea. • • 

of tiie sealp • • 

of thethroat • 
. ofAeebc^ • • 

if. of the belly • • 

of the joints • • 

Writings to take oat 

for the blind • • 

Y. 

Tan, to aeoor • . 

Teaat, to mix with worU 

to apportion and apply it to worts 
thenmientationo^ to manage 
10 preaerfe « 

nine aubstltutes lor 
torestorebad 

TeUow» or West India fisfw 



Zaffre, to prepare 
Zioeores 

in the humid way 
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